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CHAPTER  L 


Aboitt  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
in  the  month  of  July,  18^— >  the  dazzling 
■onbeams  ivhich  had  for  many  hours  irra- 
diated a  little  dismal  back  attic  in  one  of  the 
closest  coorts  adjoininff  Oxford  Street,  in 
London,  and  stimulated  with  their  intensi- 
ty the  closed  eyelids  of  a  young  man  Ivinff 
in  bed,  at  length  awoke  him.    He  rubbed 
ids  eyes  for  some  time,  to  i^plieye  himself 
Irom  thr  irritation  he  experienced  in  them; 
and  yawned  and  stretched  his  limbs  with  a 
heavy  ^enae  of  weariness,  as  though  his 
sleep  had  not  refreshed  him.    He  presently 
.  cast  his  eyes  on  the  heap  of  clothiBs  lying 
huddled  together  on  the  backless  chair  by 
the  bedside,  and  where  he  had  hastily  flung 
them  about  an  hour  after  midnight ;  at  which 
time  he  had  returned  from  a  great  draper's 
shop  in  Oxford  Street,  where  he  senrcd  as 
a  shopman,  and  where  he  had  nearly  drop- 
ped asleep  after  a  long  day's  work,  while 
m  the  act  of  putting  up  th^  shutters.    He 
conld  hardly  keep  his  eyes  open  while  he 
undressed,  short  as  was  the  time  it  took  him 
to  do  so ;  and  on  dropping  exhausted  into 
bed,  there  he  had  continued  in  deep  unbro- 
ken slumber  till  the  moment  he  is  presented 
to  the  reader. .  He  lay  for  several  minotes, 
stretching,  yawning,  and  sighing,  occasion- 
ally casting  an  irresolute  eye  towards  the 
tiny  fireplace,  where  lay  a  modicum  of  wood 
and  coal,  with  a  tinder-box  and  a  match  or 
two  placed  upon  the  hob,  so  that  he  could 
easily  light  his  fire  for  the  purposes  of  shav- 
ing- and  breakfasting.    He  stepped  at  length 
lazily  out  of  bed,  and  when  he  felt  his  feet 
again,  yawned  and  stretched  himself,  then 
he  lit  his  fire,  placed  his  bit  of  a  kettle  on 
the  -top  of  it,  and  returned  to  bed,  where  he 
lay  -with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  watching 
the  crackling  blaze  insinuating  itself  through 
the  vrood  and  coal.    Once,  however,  (t  h^ 
gan  to  fail,  so  he  had  to  get  up  and  assist  it 
by  1>lowing  and  bits  of  paper ;  and  it  seem- 
ed in  so  precarious  a  state  that  he  determin- 
ed ^ot  again  to  lie  down,  but  sit  onthebed- 
mde,  as  he  did  with  his  arms  folded,  ready 
to  resume  operations  if  necessary.    In  this 
jposture  he  remained  for  some  time,  watch- 


ing his  little  fire,  and  listlessly  Hbtening 
to  the  discordant  jangling  of  innumerable 
church-bells,  clamorously 'calling  the  ci-^ 
tizens  to  their  devotions.     What  passed^ 
through  his  mind  was  something  like  the 
following  :— 

**Heigho!— Oh,  Lord !— Dull  as  ditch- 
water  !— This  is  my  only  holiday,  yet  I 
don't  seem  to  enjoy  it — ^the  fact  is,  I  feel 
knocked  up  with  my  week's  work.— -Lord, 
what  a  life  mine  is,  to  be  sure !  Here  am 
I,  in  my  eight-and-twentieth  year,  and  foi 
lOur  long  years  have  been  one  of  the  shop- 
men at  Dowlas,  Tagrag,  Bobbin  and  Com- 
pany's—slaving from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night,  and  all  for  a  sa- 
lary of  35/.  a  year  and  my  board !  And 
Mr.  Tagimg  is  always  .telling  me  how  high 
he's  raised  my  salary.  Thirty-five  pounds 
a  year  is  all  I  have  for  lodging  and  appear- 
ing like  a  gentleman !  Oh,  Lord,  it  can't 
last,  foi  sometimes  I  feel  getting  desp&i 
rate-— such  strange  thoughts!  Seven  shil- 
lings a  week  do  I  pay  for  this  cursed  hole"-^ 
he  uttered  these  words  with  a  bitter  empha- 
sis, accompanied  by  a  disgustful  look  round 
the  little  room — ^that  one  could'nt  swinff  a 
cat  in  without  touching  the  four  sid^s  £— 
(^  Last  winter,  three  of  our  gents,  (t.  «•  his 
fellow-shopmen)  came  to  tea  with  me  one 
Sunday  ni^ht ;  and  bitter  cold  as  it  was, 
we  made  this  d — d  doghole  so  hot  we  were 
obliged  to  open  the  windows !  And  as  for 
accommodations— I  recollect  I  had  to  borrow 
two  nasty  chairs  from  the  people  below, 
who  on  the  next  Sunday,  borrowed  my  only 
decanter  in  return,  and,  hang  them,  cracked 
it  *— Curse  me,  if  this  life  is  worth  having! 
It's  all  the  very  vanity  of  vanities,  and  no 
mistake!  Fag,  fag,  fag,  all  one's  days, 
and— what  fori  Thirty-five  pounds  a  year, 
and  '  no  advance  /'  Bah,  bells !  ring  away 
till  you're  all  cracked ! — Now  do  you  think 
Pm  going  to  be  mewed  up  in  church  on  this 
the  only  day  out  of  the  seven  I've  got  tr 
sweeten  myself  in,  and  sniff  ffesh  airt  A 
precious  joke  that  would  be !  Whew  '— 
after  ail,  I'd  as  leave  sit  here;  for  what's 
the  use  of  m]^,g(^^qut l^^^egr  body  1 
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tee  out  is  happy,  excepting  me,  and  the  poor 
chaps  that  are  like  me ! — Every  hody  laughs 
when  they  see  me,  and  know  that  I'm  only 
a  tallow-faoed  oounteir-jumper,  for  whom 
it's  no  use  to  go  out! — Oh,  Lord!  what's 
the  use  of  being  good-looking,  as  some  chaps 
say  I  am  1" — ^Here  he  instinctively  passed 
his  left  hand  through  a  profusion  of  sandy^ 
coloured  hair,  and  cast  an  eye  towards  the 
bit  of  fractured  looking-glass  that  hung 
against  the  wall,  and  which,  by  faithfvdly 
representing  to  him  a  by  no  means  plain  set 
of  features  (despite  the  dismal  hue  of  his 
hair)  whenever  he  chose  to  appeal  to  it,  had 
afforded  him  more  enjoyment  than  any  otiier 
object  in  the  world  for  years.  ♦*  Ah  Loi^ ! 
^  many  and  maii^'s  the  nne  gal  Pve  done  my 
*  best  to  attract  the  notice  of,  while  I  was 
•erving  her  in  the  shop, — that  is,  when  I've 
seen  her  get  out  of  a  carriaffel  There  has 
been  luck  to  many  a  chap  like  me,  in  the 
same  line  of  speculation ;  look  at  Tom  Tar- 
nish—how did  he  ret  Miss  Twang,  ^  rich 
piano-forte  maker^  daughter!— and  now 
he's  cut  the  shop,  and  lives  at  Hackney  like 
a  regular  gentleman !  Ah !  that  was  a 
stroke !  But  somehow,  it  has'nt  answered 
with  me  yet:  the  gals  don't  take!  Lord 
how  I  have  set  my  eyes  and  ogled  tiiem — 
all  of  them  don't  seem  to  dislike  the  thing — 
and  sometimes  they'll  smile,  in  a  sort  of 
way  that  says  I'm  safe — but  'tis  no  use,  not 
a  bit  of  it ! — My  eyes !  catch  me,  by  the 
way,  ever  nodding  again  to  a  lady  <m  the 
Sunday,  that  had  smi^  when  I  stared*  at 
iier  while  serving  her  in  the  shop—- after 
what  happened  to  me  a  month  or  two  ago 
in  the  Park !  Did'nt  I  feel  like  damaged 
goods,  just  then !  But  it's  no  matter,  wo- 
men are  so  different  at  different  times! — 
Very  likely  I  mismanaged  the  thing.  By  the 
way,  what  a  precious  puppy  of  a  chap  that 
fellow  was  that  came  up  to  her  at  the  time 
she  stepped  out  of  ^  carriage  to  walk  a 
bit!  As  for  good  looks— cut  me  to  rib- 
bons"—another  glance  at  the  glass— "no; 
I  ain't  afraid  there,  neither— Sut, — ^heigh- 
ho  ;— I  suppose  he  was,  as  they  say,  bom 
with  a  golden  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  ne- 
ver so  many  thousand  a  year,  to  make  up  to 
him  for  never  so  few  brains !  He  was  un- 
common well-dressed  though,  I  must  own. 
What  trowsers ! — they  stuck  so  natural  to 
him,  he  might  have  been  bom  in  them.  And 
his  waistcoat,  and  satin  stock— what  an  air ! 
And  yet  his  .figure  was  nothing  wry  out 
of  the  way !  His  gloves,  as  white  as  snow  I 
Fve  no  doubt  he  wears  a  pair  of  them  a  day — 
my  stars !  that's  three  and  sixpence  a  day, 
for  don't  I  Wiow  what  they  cost?- Whew ! 
.  if  I  had  but  the  cash  to  carry  on  that  sort  of 
thing ! — And  when  he  had  seen  her  into  her 
%rriage— the  horse  he  frot  on! — and  what 


a  tip-top  groom— 4hat  chap's  wages.  111  ai> 
swer  for  it,  were  equal  tomysalair!"  Ileie 
was  a  long  pause.—"  Now,  just  for  tiie  fun 
of  the  thing,  only  suppose  luck  was  to  be- 
fall me.  Say  somebody  was  to  leave  ») 
lots  of  carii,— many  thousands  a  year,  C^ 
something  in  that  line !  My  stars !  would'nt 
1  go  it  wiA  the  best  of  them !"  Another 
long  p^use.  "  Gad,  I  really  should  haSfdIy 
know  how  to  begin  to  speim  it! — ^I  ikmk 
by  the  way,  I'd  buy  a  title  to  set  off  witlv^ 
for  what  won't  money  buy  %  The  tiling's  <tf- 
teQ  done ;  there  was  a  great  biscuitbaker 
in  this  city,  the  other  day,  made  a  baronei 
of,  aU  for  his  money — and  why  shouliTTi, 
I  ?"  He  grew  a  little  heated  with  the  pro- 
greea  of  his  reflections^  clasping  Ms  huids 
witfi  involuntary  energy , as  he  stretched  them 
out  to  their  fullest  extent,  to  give  effect  to  a 
very  hearty  yawn,  "  Lord,  only  thiiJc  Low 
it  would  soimd !. 

"Sut  TlTTLBBAT  TlTlMUl^,  BjLB<miT. 

"The  very  first  place  Pd  go  to  after  Td 
got  my  title,  and  was  rigged  out  in  Stult  c's 
tiptop,  slould  be— our  cursed  shop,  to  ■  i:y 
a  dozen  cr  two  pair  of  white  kid.    Whia  a 
flutter  there  would  be  among  the  poor  |  ic 
devils  as  were  standing,  just  as  ever,  be- 
hind the  counters,  at  Dowlas,  Tagrag,  \    I 
Co.'s,  when  my  carriage  drew  up,  an     7 
stepped  into  ^e  shop !    Tagrag  would  cc 
and  attend  to  me  himself.  No  he  would'n 
pride  Irould'nt  let  him.     I  don't  kn< 
though;  what  would'nt  he  do  to  tum  ap  . 
ny,  and  make  two  smd  ninepence  into  tn 
and  a  penny.    I  should'nt  quite  come  C 
tain  Stiff  over  him;  but  I  should  treat  h   .. 
with  a  kind  of  an  air,  too,  as  if— -hem !  ho «. 
delightful !"    A  sigh  and  a  pause.    "  Yes, 
I  should  often  come  to  tiie  shop.    €rad,  if 
would  be  half  the  fun  of  my  fortune !    Anr 
they  would  envy  me,  to  be  sure !    How  or  . 
should  enjoy  it!  I  would'nt  think  of  marr  - 
ing  till — and  yet  I  won't  say  either;  if  I|    ; 
among  some  of  them  out  and  outers — ^thc  >> 
first-rate  articles—- that  lady,  for  instance,  t '  ^ 
other  day  in  the  Park — ^I  should  like  to  s  j 
her  cut  me  as  she  did,  with  ten  thousand  > 
yeaf  in  my  pocket!    Why,  she'd  be  m  .  • 
ning  after  mt^  or  there's  no  truth  in  novel 
which  I'm  sure  there's  often  a  great  deal  in. 
Oh,  of  cour8e,I  might  marry  whom  I  pies  - 
ed.    Who  couldn't  be  got  witii  ten  tho  :  - 
sand  a  year?"  Another  pause.    "I  should 
^  abroad  to  Russia  directly;  for  they  te 
irffe  there's  a  man  lives  there  who  could  d}  > 
this  half  of  mine  any  colour  I  liked— egac 
I'd  come  home  as  black  as  a  erow,  a^d 
hold  up  my  head  as  liigh  as  any'dt  there  ! 
While  I  was  about  it,  rd  have  a  touch  r^  ^ 
my  eyebrows."— Crash  went  all  hiscastitv 
building  at  the  soui]^4e9Cy^  |^%jkettie,  \QSk>^ 
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f  Dg,  whizzm^  Bputterin^  ia  the  agoi^at  of 
smiing  over ;  as  i/  the  intolerable  heat  of 
tiie  fire  bad  dbriven  desperate  the  poor  crea- 
taie  placed  opoii  it,  who  instinctiTely  tried 
thns  to  extmgoish  the  cause  of  its  anguish. 
Having  taken  it  off  and  placed  it  upon  the 
hob,  and  placed  on  the  fire  a  tiny  firagment 
of  fresh  coal,  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  sbBring^  by  pouring  some  or  the  hot 
water  into  an  old  tesrcup,  which  was  pre- 
senc/y  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  breakfast 
Then  he  spread  put  a  bit  ot  crumpled  whity- 
brown  paper,  that  had  folded  up  a  couple 
of  cigars  which  he  had  bought  over-night 
for  me  Sunday's  special  enioyment— 4md 
wMch,  i£  he  had  supposed  they  had  come 
from  any  place  beyonoi  the  four  seas,  I  im»- 
ffine  him  to  have  been  slightly  mistaken. 
He  placed  this  bit  of  paper  on  the  little 
mai^  piece;  drew  his  solitary,  well-worn 
razor  several  times  across  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand;  dipped  his  brush,  worn  within 
the  third  of  an  inch  to  the  stump,  into  the 
hot  water ;  presently  passed  it  over  as  much 
of  Ma  face  as  he  intended  to  shave ;  then 
n;d>bed  on  the  d%mp  surface  a  bit  of  yellow 
soap— and  in  less  than  five  minutes  Mr. 
Htmouse  was  a  shaved  man..  But  mark — 
don't  suppose  that  he  had  performed  an  ex- 
tensive operation.  One  would  have  thought 
him  anxious  to  get  rid  of  as  much  to  possi- 
ble of  his  abominable  suady-coloured  hair- 
quite  the  contrary. 

£very  hair  of  his  spreading  whiskers  was^ 
sacred  from  the  touch  of  steel ;  and  a  bushy 
crop  of  hair  stretched  underneath  his  chin, 
coming  curled  out  on  each  side  of  it,  above 
his  stock,  like  two  little  horns  or  tusks. 
An  imperial-^<.  e.  a  dirt-coloured  tuft  of 
hair,  permitted   to   grow   perpendicularly 
down  the  upper  lip  of  puppies— and  a  pair 
of  promising  mustachios,  poor  Mr.  Titmouse 
had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  some  time 
.  before,  to  the  tyrannical  whimsies  of  his 
vulgar  employers,    Messrs.  Dowlas    and 
Tasprag,  who  imagined  them  not  to  be  ex-* 
act^  suitableappendages  for  counter-jump- 
ers.   So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  space 
shaved  over  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat 
circumscribed.    This    operation   over,   he 
took  out  9f  his  trunk  an  old  dirty-looking 
pomatum  pot.    A  little  of  its  contents,  ex- 
tracted on  the  tips  of  his  two  fore-fingers, 
he  stroked  carefully  into  bis  eyebrows; 
then  spreading  some  on  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  he  rubbed   it  vigorously  into  his 
stubborn  hair  and  whiskers  for  some  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  then  combed  and  brushed 
his  haur  into  half  a  dozen  different  dispoei- 
tion8«-so  fastidious  in  that  jnatter  was  Mr. 
Titmouse.    Then  he  dipped  tiie  end  of  a 
towel  into  a  little  water,  and  twisting  it 
round  his  right  fore-finger,  passed  it  gently 
a3 


over  hit  ftce»  caretfiilly  avoiding  his  ej^ 
brows,  and  the  hair  at  the  top,  sides,  and 
bottom  of  his  face,  which  he  then  wiped 
with  a  dry  c<mier  of  the  towel ;  and  no  nu^ 
ther  did  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  think  it 
necessar|to  carry  his  ablutions.  Had  he 
been  able  to  **8ee  himself  as  others  saw 
him,*'*  in  respect  of  those  neglected  regions 
which  lay  somewhere  behind  and  beneath 
his  ears,  he  might  not  possibly  have  thought 
it  superfluous  to  irritate  them  with  a  little 
soap  and  M'ater;  but,  after  all,  he  knew 
best;  it  might  have  given  bun  cold;  and 
besides,  his  hair  was-  very  thick  and  long 
behind,  and  might,  perhaps,  conceal  any 
thing  that  w%w  unsightly.  Then  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse drew  from  underneath  the  bed  a 
bottle  of  Warren's  '« incomparable  black- 
ing," and  a  couple  of  brushes,  with  great 
labour  and  skill  polishing  his  boots  up  to  a 
wonderful  point  of  bruliancy.  Having 
washed  his  kands,  and  replaced  his  black- 
ing implements  under  the  hed,  he  devoted  a 
few  moments  to  boilmg  about  three  tea* 
spoonfuls  of  coffee,  (as  it  was  styled  on  the 
paper  from  which  he  took,  and  in  which  he 
had  bought  it— whereas  it  was,  in  fact, 
chicory.)  Then  he  drew  forth  from  his 
trunk  a  calico  shirt,  with  linen  wristbands 
and  collars,  which  had  been  worn  only 
twice  since  its  last  washing— 4.  e.  on  the 
preceding  two  Sundays— and  put  it  on, 
taking  ffteat  care  not  to  rumple  a  very 
showy  uont,  containing  three  little  rows  of 
frills;  in  the  middle  of  one  of  which  he 
stuck  three  **  studs,'*  connected  together 
with  two  little  gilt  chains,  looking  exceed- 
ingly stylish-^specially  coupled  with  a 
span-new  satin  stock  which  he  next  buck- 
led round  his  neck.  Having  put  on  his 
bright  boots,  ^ivithout,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
any  stockings,^  he  carefully  insinuated  his 
legs  into  a  pair  of  white  trousers,  for  the 
first  time  since  their  last  waging;  and 
what  with  his  short  straps  and  high  braces, 
they  were  so  tight  that  you  would  have 
feared  their  bursting,  if  he  should  have  sat 
hastily.  I  am  almost  afraid  that  I  shall  hardly  . 
be  believed,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  next  thing 
that  he  did  was  to  attach  a  pair  of  spurs  to 
his  boots : — but,  to  be  sure,  it  was  not  tm- 
possilik  that  he  might  intend  to  ride  during 
the  day.  Then  he  put  on  a  queer  kind  of 
under  waistcoat,  which,  in  &ct,  was  onlv  a 
roll-collar  of  rather  faded  pea^green  silk 
and  designed  to  set  off  a  very,fine  flowerea 
damson-coloured  silk  waistcoat ;  over  which 
he  drew  a  massive  mosaic  gold  chaiA,  (to 
purchase  which,  he  had  som  a  serviosable 
silver  watch,)  which  had  been  carefuUr 
wrapped  up  m  cotton  wooi,  from  which 
soft  depository,  also,  he  drew  his  RtNe, 
(those  must  have  been   sharp  eyes  that 
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eould  tell,  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  hurry, 
that  it  was  not  diamond,)  which  hs^placed 
on  the  stumpy  little  finger  of  his  red  and 
thick  riffht  hand — and  contemplated  its 
sparkle  with  exquisite  satisfaction. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  with  his  toilet, 
he  sat  down  to  his  breakfast,  spreading  the 
shirt  he  had  taken  off  upon  his  lap,  to  pre^ 
serve  his  white  trowsers  from  spot  or  stain — 
his  thoughts  alternating  between  his  late 
■waking  vision  and  his  purposes  for  the  day. 
He  had  no  butter,  having  used  the  last  on 
the  preceding  morning ;  so  he  was  fain  to 
put  up  with  dry  bread — and  very  dry  and 
teeth-trying  it  was,  poor  fellow— but  his  eye 
lit  on  his  ring!  Having  swallpwed  two 
cups  of  his  quasi'Coffeej  (euffh !  such  stuiS*!) 
he  resumed  his  toilet,  by  drawing  out  of 
his  other  trunk  his  blue  surtout,  with  em- 
bossed silk  buttons  and  velvet  collar,  and 
an  o.utside  pocket  in  the  left  breast.  Having 
smoothed  down  a  few  creases,  he  put  it  on : 
■—then,  before  him  the  little  vulgar  fraction 
of  a  glass,  he  stood  twitching  about  the 
collar,  and  sleeves,  and  front,  so  as  to  make 
them  sit  well;  concludinff  with  a  careful 
elongation  of  the  wristbands  of  his  shirt,  so 
as  to  show  their  whiteness  gracefully  be- 
yond the  cuff  of  his  coatnsleeve— and  he 
succeeded  in  producing  a  sort  of  white 
boundary  line  between  the  blue  of  his  coat- 
sleeve  and  the  red  of  his  hand.  At  that 
useful  member  he  could  not  help  looking 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  had  oflen  done  before— 
for  it  was  not  a  handsome  hand.  It 
was  broad  and  red,  and  the  fingers  were 
thick  and  stumpy,  with  very  coarse  deep 
wrinkles  at  every  joint.  His  nails  also 
were  flat  and  shapeless;  and  he  used 
to  be  continually  gnawing  them  till  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  them  down  to 
the  quidk— and  they  were  a  sight  to  set 
a  Christian's  teeth  on  edge.  Then  he  ex- 
tracted from  the  first  mentioned  trunk  a 
white  pocket-handkerchiefj— an  exemplary 
onie,  that  had  gone  through  four  Sundays' 
show,  (not  use,  be  it  understood,)  and  yet 
.was  capable  of  exhibition  again.  A  pair  of 
sky-coloured  kid  gloves  next  made  their 
appearance ;  which,  however^  showed  such 
barefaced,  marks  of  former  service  as  ren- 
dered indispensable  a  ten  minutes'  rubbing 
with  bread  cnimbs.  His  Sunday  hat,  care- 
fully cohered  with  silver-paper,  was  next 
gently  removed  from  its  well-worn  box— 
ah,  how  lightly  and  delicately  did  he  pass 
his  smoothing  hand  round  its  glossy  sur- 
face I  Lastly,  he  took  down  a  thin  black 
cane,  with  a  gilt  head,  and  full  brown  tas- 
sel, from  a  peg  behind  the  door— <ind  his 
toilet  was  complete.  Laying  down  his  cane 
for  a  moment,  he  passed  his  hands  again 
«^rougb  his  hair,  arranging  it  so  as  to  fall 


nicely  on  e^ich  side  beneath  his  hat,  whicli 
he  then  placed  upon  his  head,  with  an  ele- 
gant inclination  towards  the  left  side.  He 
was  really  riot  bad-looking,  in  Spite  of  h'<i 
sandy-coloured  hair.  His  forehead,  to  be 
sure,  was  contracted,  and  his  eyes  of  a  very 
light  colour,  and  a  trifle  too  protuberant ; 
but  his  mouth  was  rather  well-formed,  and 
being  seldom  closed,  exhibittd  very  beauti- 
ful teeth ;  and  his  nose  was  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  generally  passes  for  a  Roman 
nose.  His  countenance  wore  generally  a 
smile,  and  was  expressive  o^self-satisfac- 
tion;  and  surely  any  expression  is  better 
than  none  at  all.  As  for  the  slightest  traco- 
of  intellect  in  it,  I  should  be  misleading  the 
reader  if  I  were  to  say  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
He  was  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  heiffhl, 
and  rather  strongly  set,  with  a  little  tenden- 
cy to  round  shoulders : — ^but  his  limbs  weid 
pliant  and  his  motions  nimble. 

Here  you  have,  then,  Mr.  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse  to  the  life— certainly  no  more  than 
an  average  sample  of  his  kind ;  but  as  he  U 
to  go  through  a  considerable  variety  of  situ- 
ation and  circumstance,  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  have  him  as  distinctly  before  you? 
mind's  eye  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  present 
him.  Well — ^he  put  his  hat  on,  as  I  havti 
said :  buttoned  the  lowest  two'  buttons  of 
his  surtout,  and  stuck  his  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  into  the  outside  pocKet  ii. 
front,  as  already  mentioned,  disposing  it  s( 
|is  to  let  a  little  of  it  appear  above  the  edge 
of  the  pocket,  with  a  sort  of  careful  careless- 
ness—a graceful  contrast  to  the  blue ;  dre\» 
on  his  gloves;  took  his  cane  in  his  hand,* 
drained  the  last  sad  remnant  iii  his  cofiee- 
cup ;  and,  the  sun  shining  in  the  full  splen- 
dour of  a  July  noon,  and  promising  a  glori- 
ous day,  forth  sallied  this  poor  fellow,  an 
Oxford  Street  Adonis,  goihg  forth  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer!  retty  finery  without, 
a  pinched  and  stinted  stomach  within ;  a 
case  of  Back  verstts  Belly,  ^as  the  lawyers 
would  say,)  the  plaintiff  wmningin  a  can- 
ter! Forth  sallied,  I  say,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
down  the  narrow,  creaking,  close  staircase, 
which  he  had  not  quitted  before  he  heard 
exclaimed  from  an  opposite  window,  "  My 
eyes,  anU  that  a  swell !"  He  felt  how  true 
the  observation  was,  and  that  at  that  mo- 
ment he  was  somewhat  out  of  his  element ; 
90  he  hurried  on,  and  soon  reached  the  great 
broad  street,  apostroi)hized  by  the  celebrated 
Opium-eater,  with  bitter  feeling,  as — *•  Ox* 
ford  Street!-:— stony-hearted  step-mother! — 
Thou  that  listenest  to  the  sighs  of  orphans 
and  drinkest  the  tears  of  chUdren."  Here^ 
though  his  spirits  were  not  just  then  very 
buoyant,  the  poor  dandy  breaAed  more  free- 
ly than  when  he  was  passing  through  the 
naaty  crowded  court  (Closet  Court)  which 
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hebad  JuBt  quitted.  He  passed  and  met 
_  luiDdieds  who,  like  himself,  seemed  released 
for  a  precious  day's  interral  from  intense 
tml  and  miserable  confinement  during  the 
week;  but  there  were  not  many  of  them 
who  had  anr  pretensions  to  yie  with  him  in 
elegance  of  appearance— and  that  was  a 
luxury/  Who  could  do  justice  to  the  air 
with  which  he  strutted  along  1  He  felt  as 
happy,  poor  soul,  in  his  little  ostentation,  as 
Ida  Corinthian  rival  in  tip-top  turnout,  after 
twice  as  long,  and  as  anxious,  and  fifty 
tunea  as  e^gpensive,  preparations  for  effec- 
dre  public  display !  Nay,  my  poor  swell  was 
greatly  the  superior  of  such  an  one  as  I  hare 
alluded  to.  Titmouse  did^  to  a  great  de- 
gree, bedizen  his  back  at  the  expense  of  his 
belly;  whereas,  the  Corinthian  exquisite, 
too  often  taking  advantage  of  station  and 
influence,  recklessly  both  satiates  his  ai>p^ 
tite  within,  and  decorates  his  person  with- 
out, at  the  expense  of  iimumerable  heart- 
aching  creditors.  I  do  not  mean,  however, 
to  claim  any  real  merit  for  Titmouse  on  this 
score,  because  I  am  not  sure  how  he  would 
act  if  he  were  to  become  possessed  of  his 
magnificent  rival's  means  and  opportunities 
for  the  perpetration  of  gentlemanly  frauds 
9n  a  magnificent  scale.  But  we  shall,  per- 
haps, see  by  and  by.  He  walked  along 
with  leisurely  step ;  for  haste  and  perspira^ 
tion  were  vulgai,  and  he  had  the  day  before 
him.  « 

Observe  the  careless  glance  of  self-eatifr- 
faction  with  which  he  occasionally  regarded 
his  brig:ht  boots,  with  their  martial  appen- 
dage, giving  out  a  faint  tinglinfif  souna  as 
he  neavily  trod  the  broad  flagis ;  his  spotless 
trowsers,  his  tight  surtout,  and  the  tip  of 
white  handkerchief  peeping  accidentally 
out  in  front!  A  pleasant  sight  it  was  to 
behold  him  in  a  chance  rencontre  with  some 
one  fi^enteel  enough  to  be  recognized — ^as  he 
stood,  resting  on  his  left  leg;  his  left  arm 
stuck  upon  nis  hip;  his  nght  leg  easily 
bent  outwards ;  his  light  hand  lighUy  hold- 
ins  his  ebon  cane,  with  the  gut-head  of 
which  he  occasionally  tapped  his  teeth ;  and 
his  eyes,  half-closed,  scrutinizing  the  face 
and  figl^e  of  each  ^^ pretty  gaP^  as  she  pass- 
ed !  This  was  indeed  happiness,  as  far  as 
his  forlorn  condition  could  admit  of  his  en- 
joying it.  He  had  no  particular  object  in 
view.  A  tiff  over-night  with  two  of  his 
shopmates  had  broken  off  a  party  lyhich 
they  had  agreed  the  Sunday  preceding  in 
forming,  to  go  to  Greenwich  on  the  ensuing 
Sunday;  and  this  little  circumstance  a  little 
soured  his  temper,  depressed  as  were  his 
spirits  before.  He  resolved  to-day  to  walk 
straight  on,  and  dine  somewhere  a  little  way 
oat  of  town,  by  way  of  passing  the  time  till 
firar  o'clock,  at  which  hour  he  intended  to 


make  his  appearance  in  Hyde  Park, «« to  tat 
the  &shions,'*  which  was  his  fayoonte  Soap 
day  oceupa^on. 

His  condition  was,  indeed,  foriom  in  the 
extreme.  To  say  nothing  of  his  protfecU 
in  life— what  was  Ms  present  condition  I 
A  shopman,  ^th  iS35  a  year,  out  of  which 
he  had  to  firid  his  clothing,  washing,  Udg- 
ing,  and  idl  other  xicidenUl  expenses — his 
b<»rd  being  found  him  by  Ms  employers. 
He  was  five  weeks  in  arrear  to  his  landlady 
—a  corpulent  old  termagant,  whom  notMng 
could  have  induced  him  to  risk  offending, 
but  Ms  overmastering  love  of  finery ;  for  I 
grieve  to  say,  that  this  deficiency  had  been 
occasioned  by  his  purchase  of  the  ring  hs 
then  wore  with  so  much  pride.  How  hs 
had  contrived  to  pacify  her-— lie  upon  lie  as 
he  must  have  haa  recourse  to— rl  Know  not. 
He  was  in  debt,  too,  to  Ms  poor  washerwo- 
man in  six  or  seven  sMUings  for  nearly  a 
quarter's  washing;  and  owed  fivs  times 
mat  amount  to  a  httle  old  tailor,  who,*  with 
huge  spectacles  on  his  nose,  turned  up  to 
him,  out  of  a  little  cupboard  which  he  oc- 
cupied in  Closet  Court,  and  which  Tit- 
mouse had  to  pass  whenever  he  went  to  or 
from  his  lodgings,  a  lean,  sallow,  wrinkled 
fiuse,  imploring  him  to  '*  settle  his  small  ao- 
count."  All  -me  cash  in  hand  w  hich  he  had 
to  meet  contingencies  between  that  day  and 
quarter-day,  which  was  six  weeks  off,  was 
sibout  twenty-six  shillings,  of  which  he  had 
takei\  one  for  the  present  day^s  expenses ! 

Revolving  these  somewhat  disheartening 
matters  in  his  mind,  he  passed  easily  atid 
leisurely  along  the  whole  length  of  Oxford 
Street.  No  one  could  have  judged  from  Ms 
dressy  appearance,  the  constant  smirk  on 
his  face,  and  his  confident  air,  how  very 
miserable  that  poor  dandy  was ;  but  three- 
foiirths  of  his  misery  were  occasioned  by 
the  impossibility  he  felt  of  his  ever  being 
able  to  indulge  m  his  propensities  for  finery 
and  display.  Nothing  better  had  he  to  oc- 
cupy Ms  few  thoughts.  He  had  had  only  a 
plain  mercantile  education,  as  it  is  called, 
t.  e.  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic :  ke- 
yond  a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with 
these  he  knew  nothing  whatever;  not  hav- 
ing read  more  than  a  tew  novels,  and  plays, 
and  sporting  newspapers.  Deplorable,  how> 
ever,  as  were  his  circumstances-— 

"  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  humtn  breMt** 

And  probably,  in  common  with  most  whe 
are  imserable  ^om  straitened  circumstances, 
he  often  conceived,  and  secretly  relied  upon* 
the  possibility  of  an  unexpected  change  for 
the  oetter;  he  had  heard  and  read  of  extra- 
ordinary cases  of  luck.  Why  might  he  no» 
be  one  of  the  lucky  1  A  rich  girl  miffht 
fall  in  love  wyhMfF^F^A^^Ij*?^'^^*'^ 
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in  his  eooBtderstbn,  ih«  l«Mit  udikel  j  way 
flack's  advent;  or  some  one  mi^t  leave 
him  money ;  or  he  might  win  a  prize  in  the 
lottery;— 4U  these,  and  dther  accidental 
modes  of  getting  enriched,  freauently  occur- 

.  red  to  the  well*regulated  mind  of  Mr.  Ht* 
llebat  Titmouse ;  l>ut  he  nev^f  once  thought 
of  determined,  unwearying  industry  wad. 
perseverance  in  the  way  of  his  business 
eonducing  to  such  a  result. 

Is  his  case  a  solitary  one  !•— Dear  reader, 
JOM  may  be  unlike  poor  Tittlebat  Titmouse 
m  every  resoeot  except  one  I 

On  he  walked  towards  Bayswater;  and 
finding  he  was  yet  early,  and  considering 
that  the  farther  he  went  from  town  the  bet- 
ter prospect  there  was  of  his  beii^  able, 
with  a  Ittde  sacrifice  of  appearances,  to  get 
a  dinner  consistent  with  tiie  means  he  caiw 
ried  about  with  him,  viz.  one  shilling, 
he  pursued  his  way  a  mile  or  two  beyond 
Bayswater,  and  sure  enough,  came  at  length 
upon  a  nice  little  public  house  on  the  road- 
side, called  the  Squaretoes  Arms.  Very 
tired,  and  quite  smothered  with  dust,  ^ 
first  sat  down  in  a  small  back  room  to  rest 
himself;  and  took  the  opportunity  to  call 
for  a  clothes-brush  and  shoe-brush,  to  re- 
lieve his  clothes  and  boots  from  the  heavy 
dust  upon  them.  Having  thus  attended  to 
his  outward  man,  as  far  as  circumstances ' 
would  permit,  he  bethought  himself  of  his 
inner  man,  whose  cravings  he  satisfied  with 
a  pretty  substantia]  mutton  pie  and  a  pint 
of^porter.  This  fare,  together  with  a  pienny 
to  the  little  girl  who  waited  on  him,  cost 
him  tenpence;  and  havii^r  somewhat  re* 
freshed  himself,  he  began  to  think  of  return- 
ing to  town.    Having  lit  one  of  his  two  ci- 

^  gars,  he  sallied  forth,  pufiln^  along  with  an 
air  of  quiet  enjoyment.  Dinner,  however 
humble,  seldom  niils,  especially  when  ac- 
companied by  a  &ir  draught  of  good  porter, 
in  some  considerable  decree  to  tranquillize 
the  animal  spirits;  and  Siat  soothing  effect 
began  soon  to  be  experienced  by  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse. The  sedative  eauae  he  enoneonsly 
attributed  to  the  cigar  he  was  smoking; 
whereas  in  fact  the  only  tobacco  he  had 
imbibed  was  from  the  porter.  But,  how- 
ever thai  mi^ht  be,  he  certainly  returned  to- 
wards town  in  a  far  calmer  and  even  more 
cheerful  humour  than  that  in  which  he  hadt 
quitted  it  an  hour  or  two  before. 

As  he  approached  Cumberland  Gate,  it 
wanted  about  a  quaitor  to  five ;  and  the  Park 
might  be  said  to  be  at  its  acme  of  ^hion, 
as  far  as  tliat  could  be  indicated  by  a 
sluggish  stream  of  carri^^es,  three  and  four 
abreast— coronated  panels  in  abundance- 
noble  and  well-known  equestrians  of  both 
sexes,  in  troops — and  some  thousand  pedes- 
trians of  tne  same  descriptidn*    So  contina* 


ous  was  the  throng  of  carriages  and  n'-r>f, 
men,  that  Titmouse  did  not  find  it  tlie  e.  .»<*     . 
matter  in  the  world  to  shoot  across  the  ^    i- 
path  in  the  minor  circle.    That,  hov  .v( ;, 
ne  safely  accomplished,  encounterir  r 
more  senoos  mischance  than  the  sul        ! 
♦*  D — m  your  eyes ! "  of  a  groom,  bet 
whom  and  his  master  Mr.  Titmouse  i  .<! 
presumed  to  intervene.    What  a  eroi  .  u 
elegant  women,  many  of  ihem  youn^     id 
beautiful,  (who  but  such,  to  be  sure,  ik 
become,  or  be  allowed  to  become,  ped 
ans  in  the  Park  1 )  he  encountered  as  ne  t 
ly  sauntered  on,  all  of  them  obsequic  • 
attended  by  brilliant  beaux!    Lords    <    ; 
ladies  were  here  manifestly  as  plentift 
plebeians  in  Oxford  Street.    What  an 
chanted  ground!— Row  delicious  this       ': 
crush  and  ilutter  of  aristocracy !    Poor 
mouse  felt  his  utter  insignificance.    M     , 
a  sigh  of  dissatisfaction  and  envy  esca    d 
him;  yet  hest^edalong  withatolers^'  y 
assured  air,  looking  every  body  he 
straidbt  in  ihe  &ce,  and  occasionally  tin    . 
ing  s&outhis  littie  cane  with  an  air  wh    t' 
seemed  to  say— ^' Whatever  opinion  ;    »' 
may  fonn  c^  me,  I  have  a  very  good  opin    u 
of  myself.*^    Indeed,  was  he  not  as  mud  ^ 
man— an  Englishman— «s  the  beet  of  tiier   * 
What   was    tiie   real  difierence  betwc  .. 
Count  Do-'em-all  and  Mr.  Tittiebat  1   - 
mouse?    Only  that  the  Count  had  de    : 
whiskers,  and  owed  more  money  thari  A 
Titmouse's  creditors  eould  be  persuaded  *• 
allow  him  to  owe!    Would  to  heaven  - 
thought  Titmouse— that  any  one  tailor  won.  \ 
patronize  him,  as  half-a-aozen  had  pati.  - 
nized  ^e  Count !    If  pretty  ladies  of  quali 
did  not  disdain  a  walking  advertisement  o  ' 
thred  or  four  first-rate  tailors,  like  the  Coun 
why  should  tiiey  turn  up  their  noses  at  an  a5i 
sistant  in  an  extensive  wholesale  and  reta-' 
establishment  in  Oxford  Street,  conversant 
with  the  qualities  and  prices  of  the  mos; 
beautiful  articles  of  female  attire  t    Lean- 
ing against  the  railing  in  a  studied  attitude 
and  eyeing  wistfully  each  gay  and  fashion 
able  equipage,  with  its  often  lovely,  anc 
sometimes  £aiuj;hty  enclosure,  as  it  rolled 
slowly  nast  him,  Mr.  Titmouse  became 
more  ana  more  convinced  that  the  only  rea) 
distinction  between  mankind  was  that  effect-, 
ed  by  money.  •  Want  of  money  alone  had 
placed  him  in  his  present  abject  position. 
Abject  indeed!    By  the  great  folk,  who 
were  passing  him  on  all  sides,  he  felt,  well- 
dressed  as  he  believed  himself  to  be,  that  he 
was  no  more  noticed  than  if  he  had  been  a 
pismire,  a  blue-bottie  fly,  or  a  black  beetie ! 
He  looked,  and  sighed— sighed,  and  look- 
ed—Jooked,  and  sighed  again,  in  a  kind  oi 
agony  of  vain  longing.    While  his  only 
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■fpearitig  Wl9  a  gvntlGaiaB  in  the  world 
vas  rapidly  drawing  lo  a  eloae^  and  he  was 
Winning  to  think  of  retoming  to  the  dog- 
hme  he  had  erawled  out  of  in  the  moniing, 
tiai  the  Bhop  for  the  leet  of  the  week ;  the 
great,  ^  gay,  and  the  hs^pj  fc^kahewas 
looking  at,  were  blinking  of  driving  home 
to  drees  for  their  grand  mnners,  and  to  lay 
tmt  ereiy  kind  of  fine  amuaemrat  for  im 
ensuing  week,  and  that  was  the  sort  of  life 
they  led  everf  day  in  the  week.  He  head- 
ed a  profound  sig^  At  that  moment  a 
superb  cab,  with  a  gentleman  in  it  dressed 
in  great  elegance,  ^d  with  a  rery  keen  and 
stxOdng  coontenance,  came  up  with  a  cab 
of  still  more  exquisite  structure  and  appoint- 
ments, in  which  sate  a  young  man,  endentr 
ly  of  consequence;  rery  handsome,  with 
splendid  mustachios;  pemctly  well-dress- 
ed; holding  the  leins  and  whip  gracefully 
in  his  hanos,  glistening  in  straw-colored 
kid  gloY»i— and  between  the  two  gentlemen 
ensued  the  following'  loW<4oned  c<^oqtty, 
which  it  were  to  be  iHuriied  that  ewety  such 
sighing  simpletim  ^as  Titmouse  mu^  I 
fear,  now  appev  to  me  reader)  c<iuld  have 
orerheeod. 

**  Ah,  Fits! ''  said  the  foimeir  mentioned 
gentleman  to  the  latter.  Who  blushed  scar- 
let when  he  pereeiTed  who  had  addressed 
him^ — ^*'  when  did  you  letom  to  town  !  " 

"Last  night  only." 

"  Enjoyed  yourself^  I  hope  ?** 

**  Pretty  wdl^— but  I  suppose  you——" 

"  Sorry  for  it,"  interrupted  the  first  spedt- 
er  in  a  lower  tone,  perceiving  the  vei^s^n 
of  his  companion,  "but  cai^t  help  it,  yon 
know." 

"Whent" 

"  ToHftkorrow  at  nine.  Monstrous  sorry 
for  it — ^'pon  my  soul,  Fita,  you  ifeaHy  must 
look  shfurp,  or  the  thing  won't  go  on  much 
lo^per." 

" Most  it  be,  really  r*  inquired  toother, 
biting  his  lips---«^  that  moment  kissing  his 
hand  to  a  v^  beautiful  girl,  who  s&wly 
passed  him  in  a  coroneted  chariot— ^' must 
It  really  be,  Joe  1 "  he  r^[>eated,  turning  to- 
wards his  compamon  a  pale  and  bitteriy 
chagrined  countenance. 

"Poz,  'pon  my  life.  Cage  dean,  how- 
ever, and  not  very  full        " 

"Would  not  WedAesdtM?^ ^"  inquired 

the  other,  leaning  forward  tovirards  the  f<Mr- 
ma  speaker's  &&,  and  whispering  with  an 
air  or  intense  earnestness.    "  The  feet  is 

I've  engagements  at  C ^'s  on  Mofiday 

and  Tues&y  nights  with  one  or  two  coun- 
try cousins,  and  I  matf  bein  conditi(»k— ehl 
you  understand  1 " 

His  c<nnpanion  shook  his  head  distrust- 
fully. 

**  Upon  my  word  and  honour  as  a  gentle- 


man, it's  iie  fast!**  sail  tfie  o(her»in  • 
low  v^ieraent  tone. 

"Then—say  Wednesday,  nine  o*eloek« 
A.  M.  You  undOTStandt  No  mistake, 
Fitz ! "  replied  his  companion,  looking  him 
steadilT  in  the  hce  as  he  n>oke. 

"  None— honour !"— After  a  pans^— 
"Who  is  it  I" 

His  cogmanion  took  a  slip  of  paper  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  in  a  whisper  read  from 
i1^*-^«  Cabs,  harness,  te.,  igl97,  lOt." 

"  A  villain!  It's  been  of  only  dghteen 
months'  standing,"  intemipted  the  other, 
in  an  indignant  mutter. 

"  Between  ourselves,  h»  is  racier  a  riiarp 
hand.  Then,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there's  a 
detainer  or  two  I  hove  hoA  a  hint  o^— — ^ 

"  D^-a  their  souls !"  exclaimed  ttM  other, 
with  an  eoq^tession  of  miittfled  disgust, 
vexation,  and  hatred,  and  adding,  "Wed- 
nesday, nine"— drove  off  a  picture  of  tran- 
quil ^joyment 

I  need  httdly  soy  that  he  v^as  a  fiuhioB- 
able  young  spendtiir^  and  the  otiier  a 
sheri^s  officer  of  ^e  first  watei)-.4he  gen- 
teMest  be^  that  ever  was  known  or  heard 
oi^who  had  been  on  die  look-out  far  him 
several  days>  and.vrith  whom  the  happy 
yom^fster  was  doomed  to  spend  somie  con- 
sid«:w>le  time  at  a  cheemd  residence  in 
Chanoonr  Lancf  bleeding  gold  at  every  pore 
the  vphile^— jiis  only  cfaSiiice  of  avoming 
which,  was,  as  he  had  trnly  hinted,  an 
honourable  attempt  on  the  purses  of  two 
hosmtable  eountry  cousins,  in  the  mean- 
whue^  at  C— — 's !  And  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  that  enterprise,  so  that  he  mmst  go 
to  cage,  he  lost  die  oiuy  chance  he  had  for 
some  time  o£  securing  an  exemption'  firom 
tudt  annoyanee,  by  enterii^  Parliament  to 
{tfoteet  the  liberties  of  the  people— «n  elo- 
quent and  resolute  dnmpion  of  fiteedom  » 
trade,  religion  and  every  thing  else;  an 
ahoHtiomst  <^  eveiy  thing,  including,  espe- 
cially, negro  riavery  and  imprisonment  fa 
debt— 4wo  exeorable  vidations  of  the  natu- 
ral rights  of  mankind. 

•  But  we  have,  for  several  minutes,  lost 
sight  of  the  admiring  Titmouse. 

"  Why,"  duraflfat  he,  am  /  thus  spited 
by  fbrtune  t— ^T%e  only  diing  she's  given 

;  is— nodiing!"  "ZiL.n  eoertf  iMngl" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Titmouse  aloud,  at  the  same 
time  starting  off,  to  the  infinite  astonishment 
of  an  old  peer,  who^had  been  for  some  mi- 
nutes staimin^  leaning  against  the  railing, 
close  beside  hnn,  vrbo  was  master  oi  a  mag- 
nificent fiirtune,  "vnth  all  appliances  vSd. 
means  to  boot :"  with  a  fine  grown-up  fift 
mily,  his  eldest  son  and  heir  having  just 
gained  a  Double  First,  and  promising  won- 
ders ;  many  mansions  in  different  parts  of 
En^and ;  exquimte  taste  and  aoeomplisli 
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ment ;  the  leples^iitatiye  of  one  of  the  old- 
est familieB  m  England ;  but  who  at  that 
moment  loathed  every  thing  and  every  body, 
including  himself,  because  the  minister  had 
that  day  intimated  to  him  that  he  could  not 
give  him  a  vacant  riband,  for  wjiich  he  had 
applied,  unless  he  could  command  two 
more  votes  in  the  Lower  House,  and  which 
at  present  he  saw  no  earthly  means  of  doing. 
Yes,  the  Earl,  of  Cheviotdale  and  Mr.  Tit- 
tlebat Tit]|iouse  were  both  miserable  men ; 
opth  jiad  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  fortune ; 
both  were  greatly  to  be  pitied;  and  both 
quitted  the  Park,  about  the  same  time,  with 
a  decided  misantiiropic  tendency. 

Mr.  Titmouse  walked  along  Piccadilly 
with  a  truly  chopfallen  and  disconsolate 
air.  He  almost  felt  dissatisfied  even  with 
his  personal  appearance.  Dress  as  he 
would,  no  one  seemed  to  care  a  curse  for 
him;  and,  to  his  momentarily  jaundiced 
eye^  he  seemed,  equipped  in  only  second- 
handed  and  shabby  nnery — and  then  he 
was  really  such  a  poor  devil.  Do  not  let 
the  reader  suppose  that  this  was  an  unusual 
mood  with  Titmouse.  No  such  thing. 
Like  the  Irishman  who  '*  married  a  wife  to 
make  him  iif»-at<Vf*'.  and  also  not  unlike 
the  moth  that  to»7/ haunt  the  brightness  that 
is  her  destruction;  so  poor  Titmouse,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday  dressed  himself  out  as 
elaborately  as  he  had  done  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  then  always  betook  himself 
to  the  scene  he  had  just  agrain  witnessed, 
and  which  once  again  ha^  excited  only 
those  feelings  of  envr,  bitterness,  and  de- 
spair, which  I  have  been  describing,  and 
which,  on  every  such  occasion,  he  experi- 
enced with,  if  possible,  increased  intensity. 

What  to  do  with  himself  till  it  was  time 
to  return  to  his  cheerless  lodgings  he  did 
not  exactly  know ;  so  he  loitered  along  at  a 
snail's  pace.  He  stood  for  some  time  sta- 
ring at  the  passengers,  their  luggage,  the 
ooacheeip^ey  were  ascending  and  aUshting 
from,  and  listening  to  the  strange  medley  of 
coachmen's  guards'  and  porters'  vodfera- 
tions,  and  passengers'  greetings  and  leave- 
takings— -always  to  be  observed  at.  the 
White  Horse  Cellar.  Then  he  passed 
along,  till  a  street  row,  near  the  Haymarket, 
attracted  his  attention  and  interested  his 
feelings ;  for  it  ended  in  a  remilar  set-to  be- 
tween two  watermen  attached  to  the  adioin- 
ing  coach-stand.  Here  he  conceived  him- 
self looking  on  with  an  easy  air  of  a  swell ; 
and  the  ominary  penalty  (paying  for  his 
footing)  was  attempted  to  be  exacted  from 
him;  but  he  had  nothing  to  be  picked  out 
of  any  of  his  pockets  except  that  under  his 
very  nose,  and  which  contained  his  white 
handkerchief.  This  over,  he  struck  into  Lei- 
cester Square,  where,  (he  was  in  luck  that 


night,)  hurrying  up  to  another  crowd  at  the 
further  end,  he  found  a  man  preaching  with 
infinite  energy.  Mr.  Titmouse  looked  on, 
and  listened  for  two  or  three  minutes  with 
apparent  interest;  and  then,  with  a  eoun* 
tenance  in  which  pity  struggled  with  con- 
tempt, muttered,  loud  enofigh  to  be  heard 
by  all  near  him,  "  poor  devil ; "  and  walk- 
ed off.  He  had  not  proceeded  many  steps, 
before^it  occurred  to  dim  that  a  friend— one 
Robert  Huckaback — much  such  another  one 
as  himself— lived  in  one  of  the  narrow,  din 
gy  streets  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  de- 
termined to  take  the  chances  of  his  being  at 
home,  and  if  so,  of  spending  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  with  him.  Huckaback's 
quarters  were  in  the  same  ambitious  prox 
imity  to  heaven  as  his  own;  the  only  differ 
ence  being,  that  they  were  a  trifle  cheapei 
and  larger.  He  answered  the  door  himself, 
having  only  the  moment  before  returned 
from  hU  Sunday's  excursion — t.  e,  the 
Jack  Straw's  Castle  Tea  Gardens,  at  High- 
bury, where,  in  company  with  several  of  his 
friends,  he  had  "spent  a  jolly  afternoon.** 
He  ordered  in  a  glass  of  negus  from  the  ad- 
joining public  house,  afler  some  discussion^ 
which  ended  in  an  agreement  that  he  should 
stand  treat  that  night,  and  Titmouse  on  th« 
ensuing  one.  As  soon  as  the  negus  arrived, 
accompanied  by  two  captains'  biscuitSi 
which  looked  so  hard  and  hopeless  tha4 
they  would  have  made  the  nerves  thrill 
within  the  teeth  that  attempted  to  masticato 
them,  the  candle  was  lit— Huckaback  hand 
ed  a  cigar  to  his  friend ;  both  began  to  puft 
away,  and  chatter  pleasantly  concerning  th« 
manv  events  of  the  day. 

**Any  thing  stirring  in  to-day's  *  Flash  V  *' 
inquired  Titmouse,  as  his  eye  caught  siglw 
of  a  copy  of  that  able  and  interesting  Sun 
day  newspaper,  which  Huckaback  had  hired 
for  the  evening  from  the  news-shop  on  the 
ground-floor  of  his  lodgings. 

**  Not  knowing,  can't  say,"  answered  his 
friend,  removing  his  cigar  with  his  right 
hand,  and  then,  with  closed  eyes  and  in- 
flated cheeks,  he  very  slowly  ejected  the 
smoke  which  he  had  last  inhaled,  and  r^se 
and  took  down  the  paper  from  the  shelf. 

*<  Here's  a  mark  of  a  beastly  porter  not 
that's  been  set  upon  it,  by  all  that's  holy! 
It's  been  at  the  public  house !  Too  bad  of 
Mrs.  Coggs  to  send  it  to  me  in  this  state!** 
said  he,  handling  it  as  though  its  touch  were 
contamination.    "  Faugh !  how  it  stinks !" 

*'What  a  horrid  beast  she  must  be!'* 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  in  like  manner  expel- 
ling his  mouthful  of  smoke.  "  But,  since 
better  can't  be  had,  let's  hear  what  news  is 

in  it.    D e,  it's  the  only  paper  publish* 

ed,  in  my  opinion,  that's  worth  reading  . 
Any  fights  a  stirring  1'^ 
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-••Haren't  come  to  them  yet,**  replied 
Ivnckaback,  fixing  his  feet  on -another  eiiair, 
9na  drawing"  the  candle  closer  to  the  paper. 
•'It  says,  b^  the  way,  that  the  Duke  of 
Danderhead  is  certainly  making  up  to  Mrs. 
Thumps,  the  rkh  Nigrhtman*8  widow  ;-*-a 
precious  good  hn  that,  isn't  it  ?  Yon  kyow 
the  Duke°8  as  poor  as  a  rat!*' 

M  Oh !  thai* 8  no  news.  It  will  quite  set  him 
up-— and  no  mistake.  Seen  the  Duke  eyert" 

M  Ye— es !  Oh,  seyeral  times !"— This 
was  a  lie,  and  Tittlebat  kne^  that  it  was. 

*«  D* — — d  good  looking,  I  suppose  t" 

<*Why — ^middlii^g^  I  should  say  mid- 
dling. Know  iome  that  needn't  fear  to 
compare  with  him— eh!  Tittlebat?" — and 
HucKaback  winked  archly  at  his  friend. 

«Ah,  ha,  ha!— a  pretty  joke!  But, 
come  that's  a  good  chap!  You  can't  be 
reading  both  of  them  at  once— friye  us  the 
other  sheet,  and  set  the  candle  lair  betwixt 
us !  Come,  fair's  the  word !"    * 

Huckaback,  thus  appealed  to,  did  as  his 
friend  requested ;  and  the  two  friends  read 
and  smoked  some  minutes  in  silence. 

'•  Well — ^I  shall  spell  oyer  the  adyertise- 
ments  now,"  said  Titmouse;  "there's  a 
pretty  lot  of  them — and  I'ye  read  every 
thing  else-— precious  little  there  is,  here^  be- 
sides !  So,  here  goes !— One  may  hear  of  a 
prime  situation,  you  know— and  I'm  quite 
sick  of  Dowlas !" 

Another  interval  of  silence  ensued.  Huck- 
aback was  deep  in  the  details  of  a  trial  for 
murder ;  and  Titmouse,  after  having  glanced 
listlessly  over  the  entertaining  first  sheet 
of  advertisements,  was  on  the  point  of  lay- 
ing down  his  half  of  the  paper,  when  he 
suddenly  started  in  his  chair,  and  stam- 
mered—  • 

«  Hollo  !-lhollo  !-.Why— " 

«*  Whaj's  the  mMter,  Tit  ?— eh  1"  inquired 
Huckaback,  greatly  astonished. 

For  a  moment.  Titmouse  made  no  answer, 
but  fixed  his.  eyes  intently  on  the  paper, 
which  began  to  rustle  in  his  trembling 
hands.  What  occasioned  this  eloquent 
outbreak,  with  its  subsequent  agitation,  was 
the  following  advertisement : 

"  Next  of  Kin. — ^Important — The  next 
of  kin^  if  any  such  there  be,  of  Gabriel  Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse,  formerly  of  Whithaven, 
cordw^iner,  and  who  died  somewhere  about 
the  year  1793,  in  London,  may  hear  of 
something  of  the  greatest  possible  impor- 
tance to  himself,  or  herself,  or  themselves, 
by  immejiiately  communicating  with  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammgn,  and  Snap,  solicitors.  Saf- 
fron Hill.  No  time  is  to  m  lost.  9th  July, 
i82-.     The.  ihird'adofirtUemerd:^ 

"By  George !   Here  m  a  go !"  ei^claimed 
Huckaback,  almost  as  much  flustered. 
•* We  aiei>'t  drewning,  Hucky,  are  we! 


inquired  Titmouse,  his  eyM  ttUl  gload  to 
the  newspaper. 

"  No— by  Geoff]^ !  N^ ver  .was  either  of 
us  fellows  80  precious  wide  awake  in  our 
lives  before  that  I'll  ^answer  for!"  Tit- 
mouse sate  still  and  silent,  and  turned  very 
pale. 

"Read  it  up,  Huck! — Let's  hear  how  it 
sounds^  and  then  we  phall  believe  it  !'* 

Huckaback  read  it  aloud. 

"It  sounds  like  something,  don't  ttt** 
inquired  Titmouse,  his  colour  a  little  returiH 
ing. 

"  Uncommon ! — ^!f  this  isn't  something, 
then  there's  nothing  in  any  thing  any 
more !" 

"Not— now,  do  you  really  think  sol" 
said  Titmouse,  seeking  further  confirmation 
than  he  had  yet  derivra  from  his  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

"  I  do,  by !  What  a  go  it  is !  Well, 

my  poor  old  mother  used  to  say,*«  depend 
on  it,  wonders  never  will  cease ;'  and  curse 
me  if  she  ever  said  a  truer  word !" 

Titmouse  again  read  over  the  advertise- 
ment; and  then  relighting  his  fragmaent  ot 
cigar,  puffed  earnesUy  in  silence  for  some 
moments. 

"Such  things  never. happens  to  such  a 
poor  devil  of  a  chap  as  me !"  exclaimed 
Huckaback  with  a  si^h. 

"  What  U  in  the  wmd,  I  wonder  V*  mut- 
tered Titmouse. 

**  Who  knows— hem ! — who  knows.  But 
now  really-^^  he  paused,  and  once  more 
read  over  me  pregnant  paragraph.  "  It  can't 
—410,  it  canH  be—" 

"  What,  Tit  1  what  can't  be  1"  interrupted 
Huckaback  eagerly. 

"  Why,  Tve  been  thinking—- but  what  do 
you  think,  eh  1— it  can't  be  a  cursed  hoax 
of  the  chaps  in  the  premises  at  Dowlas' V 

'*  Bo ! — ^Is  there  any  of  'em  flush  enough 
of  money,  to  do  the  thing  t  And  how  should 
they  think  it  would  ever  come  to^  seen 
by  you  ?  Then,  besides,  there  isnl  a  chap 
among  them  that  could  come  up'  to  the  com- 
posing a  piece  of  composition  like  that— no, 
not  fot  a  whole  yearns  salary — ^there  isn't, 
by  George!" 

"Ah!  I  don't  know,"  said  Titmouse, 
doubtfully.  "  But— honour ! — do  you  really 
now  think  there's  any  thing  in  itf" 

4i  I  do— hanged  if  1  don't.  Tit !"  was  the- 
sententious  answer.  - 

"Tol  de  rd,  de  rol,  de  rol,  de  rol,— 
didl'em  dadd^em — ^bough !"  almost  shout 
ed  Titmouse,  jumping  up,  snapping  his  fin- 
gers, and  dancing  about  in  a  wild  ecstacy, 
which  lasted  for  at  least  a  minute. 

'^  Give  me  your  hand,  Hucky,"  said  he, 
almost  breathless.  **  If  I  am  a  made  man-» 
tol  de  rol.  lol  de  rol.  lol  de  rol,  lo!— 
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yoa  sea,  Hock  !--in  ddnH  give  yoa  the  haad- 
■omest  breast-pin  you  ever  saw !  No  paste ! 
xeal  diamond !  humih !  I  wiU,  by  jingo !" 

Huckaback  gyasped  and  squeesed  his 
hand.  «« WeVe  always  been  firtends,  Tit— 
ha^enU  wet"  said  ie  affeotionatdy. 

M  My  room  won't  hold  me  to-night !"  con- 
tinued Titmouse  f  "Fm  sure  it  won't.  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  swelling  all  over.  1*11  walk 
the  streets  all:  night  I  couldn't  sleep  a  wihk, 
f(»rthelifeof  me.  I'll  walk  about  till  the  shop 
opens.  ««Oh^ugh!  how  nasty!  Confound 
the  shop,  and  Dowlas,  Tagrag,  (especially 
Tagrag,)  and  every  thing,  and  every  body  in 
it!  Thiity*five  pounds  a  year!  See  if  I  won't 
spend  as  much  in  cigars  the  first  month !" 

** Cigars!  Is  that  your  go?  Now,  / 
should  take  lessons  in  boxmg,  to  begin 
with.  It's  a  deuced  high  thing,  yew  may 
depend  upon  it,  and  you  can't  be  fit  oomp*- 
ny  for  swells  without  it.  Tit !" 

^  Whatever  jou  like,  whatever  you  like, 
Hucky !  I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  but  how  pre- 
cious lucky  that  my  father  and  mother's 
dead,  and  that  I'm  an  only  childr-^4oo-ra- 
laddy !  toonra-laddy !"  Here  he  took  such 
a  sudden  lea^,  iha^  I  am  ashamed  to  say  he 
split  his  trowsers  very  awkwardly,  and  tiiat 
sobered  him  for  a  moment,  while  they  made 
arrangements  for  cobbling  it  up  as  well  as 
hiight  be,  wi<h  a  needle  and  thread,  which 
Hucktd>ack  always  had  by  him. 

"  We're  rather  jumping  in  the  dark  a  bit, 
aren't  we.  Tit  ?"  inquired  Hudcaback,  while 
his  companion  was  repairing  the  breach.— 
*'  Let's  look  what  it  all  means— here  it  is." 
Reread  it  all  aloud  again-— ^^greotea^ooMi* 
bk  tmportofiee"— what  can  it  mean  1  "Why 
the  deuce  couldn't  they  speak  out  plainly  r' 

"  What  ?  in  a  newspaper  %  Lord,  Hucky ! 
how  many  Titmouses  woidd  start  up  on  all 
sides,  if  there  isn't  some  already !  I  won- 
der what  ^greatest  possible  imjportanu*  can 
mean  now  r' 

^  Some  one's  left  yon  an  awful  lot  of  mo- 
ney, of  bourse." 

**  If  s  too'good  to  be  true." 

**0r  you  may  have  made  a  tmitei 
you  ain't  sueh  a  bad-looking  fellow  when 
you're  dressed  as  you  are  now."  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse was  quite  flustered  with  the  mere 
supposition,  and  also  looked  as  sheepish  as 
his  features  could  admit  of.< 
•  **  E-e-e-eh,  Hueky !  how  very  silly  you 
are !"  he  simpered. 

*<  Or  you  may  be  found  out  heur  to  some 
mat  property,  and  all  that  kifid  of  thing. 
iSut  when  do  you  intend  to  fo  to  Messrs. 
What's-their-namet  I  say,  me  sooner  the 
better.  Come,  you've  stitched  than  well 
enough,  now;  they'll  hold  you  till  you  get 
liome;  but  I'd  take  off  my  straps  if  I  were 
you*    Why  Wouldn't  w«  go  to  these  gents 


now  I  Ah,  heie  they  are— Messrs.  Qufak, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  solicitors." 

^l  wonder  if  they're  erreat  ones  I  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  them  before  I" 

^*  Haven't  I !  Their  names  is  always  in 
this  same  paper  t  they  aie^sontinually  get- 
ting people  0^  out  of  all  Uihda  of  scrapes." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow— -A^ron  mlL^ 
Low,  that;  low,  HH)n  my  soul!  Never  was 
near  it  in  my  life." 

**But  they  live  there  to  be  near  the 
thieves.  Lud»  the  thieves  couldn't  do  with- 
out 'em !  But  what's  that  to  you  1*  You 
know  *  a  very  dirty  ugly  toad  has  often  got 
a  jewel  in  his  belly,'  so  Shakspeare .  or 
some  one  says.  Isn't  it  enonf^h  for  you. 
Tit,  if  they  can  make  good  their  advertise- 
mrat!  Let's  off,  Tit--4et's  off,  I  say ;  for 
you  may  not  be  able  to  get  there  to-morrow 
—your  employers—" 

**  My  employers !  Do  you  think,  Hucky, 
I'm  going  back  to  business  after  this  1" 

^'  suppose  it  all  turns  out  moonshine." 

^  Lcra,  but  I  won't  suppose  it !  It  makes 
me  sick  to  Ihink  of  nothing  coming  of  it! 
Let's  go  off  at  onee  and  see  what's  tQ  be 
done!^ 

So  Huckabadc  put  the  newspaper  in  his 
pocket,  blew  out  uie  candle,^  and  the  two 
started  on  their  important  errand.  It  was 
well  that  their  means  had  been  too  limited 
to  allow  df  their  indulging  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent tiiaa  a  glass  of  port  wine  negus  (^at 
was  the  name  under  which  they  drank  the 
^^pubUcouCs  port"— 4.  e.  a  decoction  of  oak 
bark,  logwood  shavings,  and  a  little  brandy) 
between  them ;  otherwise,  excited  as  were 
the  feelings  of  each  of  them  by  the  discove- 
ry of  the  evening,  they  must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  guilty  of  some  piece  of  ex- 
travagance in*^  streets.  As' it  was,  they 
talked  very  loudly  as  ^ey  went  ajong,  and 
in  a  tone  of  conversation  pitched  a  little  too 
high  for  th^  present  circumstances,  how- 
ever in  unison  it  might  be  with  the  expect- 
ed circumstances  of  one  of  them. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  residence 
c^  which  they  were  in  search.  It  was  a 
large  house,  infinitely  superior  to  all  its  din- 
gy nmghbours ;  and  on  a  bright  brass  plate, 
a  yard  long  at  least,  and  a  foot  wide,  stood 
the  awe-inspiring  words,  ^  Quirk,  Gam- 
MOK,  Ad  Snap,  SoucrroRS."  ' 

'*Now,  Tit,"  whispered  Huckaback,  af*. 
ter  they  had  paused  for  i^  second  or  twcv— 
"now  for  it — ^pluck  up  a  sperrit — ring!" 

M  i__i:_4iBel  all  of  a  sudden  uncommon 
funky— I  ^link  that  last  eigar  of  yours 
wasn't—." 

"Stuff,  Tit-^n^.away!  ring  away!— 
Faint  heart  never  wms !" 

"Well,  it  must  be  done;  so  here  goes, 
at  any  rate !"  and  3^Jfe|^fl|gPt^W  J«* 
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It 


h&  csaofled  a  startSinff  clatter  within,  wliioh 
was  BO  distiiietl^  audible  without,  that  both 
of  them  instinetiyely  hemmed,  as  if  to  diown 
the  noise  which  was  so  much  greater  than 
they  had  expected.  In  a  rery  lew  moments 
they  heard  someone  undoing  the  fastenings 
->f  tiie  door,  and  the  gendemen  looked  at  one 
another  with  an  expiessicm  of  mingled  ex- 
pectation and  apprehension.  A  httle  old 
woman  at  length  stood  before  them,  with  a 
eendle  in  her  hand. 

"  Who  are  yon  1"  she  exclaimed,  crustily. 

«« Is  this  Alessrs.— what  is  it  Had[1— 
Oh!  Messrs.  Quirk  &  Co.'s?*^  inquired 
Htmouse, '  tapping  the  end  of  his  cane 
against  his  aan,  with  a  desperate  effort  to 
appear  at  his  ease. 

**  Why,  where  are  your  eyes  %  I  i&ould 
think  you  might  have  seen  what  was  wrote 
on  this  here  plate — it*s  large  enough,  one 
oonld  have  thought,  to  be  read  by  mem  as 
can  read  t    What's  your  business  1  '* 

•♦We  want— Gire  us  thepaper,  Hucky*' — 
he  added,  addressing  his  companion.  Who 
produced  it  in  a  moment;  and  Titmouse 
would  have  proceeded  to  possess  the  old 
woman  of  all  his  little  heart,  when  she  cut 
him  short  by  saying,  snappishly — ^  They 
axen't  none  on  *em  in ;  nor  nerer  is  on 
Sundays — so  youUI  just  call  to-morrow,  if 
you  wants  'em.     What's  your  names  !  " 

«« Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse,"answered  that 
gentleman,  with  yery  particular  emphasis 
on  every  syllable. 

**  Mr.  Who?'*^  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
opening  her  eyes,  and  raising  her  hand  to 
the  back  of  her  ear.  Mr.  Titmouse  repeat- 
ed his  name  more  loudly  and  distinctly. 

"Tippetitippety  I—what's  thati" 

♦•  No,  no  !'*  exclaimed  Titmouse  peevish- 
ly;'« I  said  Mr.  TiVel-bat  Titmousel— Will 
that  suit?" 

**  'Rck-a-tick-a-tick !  Well,  mcious !  if 
ever  I  heard  such  a  name.  Oh!— I  see 
you're  making  a  fool  of  me !  6et  off,  or 
I'll  call  a  constable  in.  Get  along  with 
you,  you  couple  of  puppies !  Is  this  the 
way—-" 

»*  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Huckaback, "  tfiat 
this  gentleman's  name  is  Mr.  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse; and  you'd  better  take  care  what 
you're 'at,  old  woman,  for  we've  come  on 
business  of  wital  consequence." 

**I  dare  say  it'll  keep  till  to-monrow." 

The  friends  consulted  for  a  moment,  and 
tlien  Timiouse  asked  if  he  might  not  go  in 
and  write  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Quirk. 

"No,"  said  she;  "how  do  I  know  who 
you  are  t  There's  a  public  house  close  by, 
where  you  may«>  write  what  yon  like,  and 
bring  it  here,  and  they'll  get  it  the  first  thmg 
in  the  morning.  So  that's  what  you  may 
take  away  with  yon!"— with  whidi  the 
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oomplaisant  old  janitrix  shnt  the  door  in 
their  faces. 

"  Huck,  I'm  afraid  there's  nothing  in  it,** 
said  Titmouse  despondingly,  to  his  mend- 
both  of  them  remaminff  rooted  to  the  spot 

"  Oudacious  old  toaa  T'  muttered  Hucka* 
back,  indignantly. 

"If  there  was  any  thing  in  it,"  saidlli- 
mouse,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  they  must  have 
made  a  deal  of  talk  alwut  it  in  the  house: 
and  this  old  Aing  must  have  heard  my 
name  often  enough.  It  ain't  so  common  a 
name,  is  iti" 

"  I— I  own  I  don't  half  like  the  looks  of 
it,"  replied  his  friend,  putting  his  newspa- 
per into  his  pocket  again ;  "  but  well  try  if 
we  can't  wnte  a  letter  to  sound  'em,  ana  so 
£ar  take  the  old  creature's  advice.  Here's 
tiie  public  house  she  told  us  of.  Come, 
let's  see  what's  to  be  donet" 

Titmouse,  ffreatly  depressed,  followed  hit 
friend;  and  they  soon  provided  themselves 
with  two  glasses  of  stout,  and  implements 
for  writing.  That  they  made  good  use  of 
their  time  and  materialsi  let  the  followinj^ 
epistle  prove.  It  was  ti^eir  joint  composi* 
tion,  and  here  is  an  exact  copy  of  it :— - 

"To  McssRs.  Qmax,  GaiAion,  and ISitap. 

"Sib, 

"  Your  Names  being  put  in^n  advertise- 
ment in  this  present  Sunday  Plaah,  News-. 
Sper  of  to  Day's  Date,  Mr.  T.'T.  begs  ts 
orm  your  respectable  House  I  feel  anxi* 
ous  to  speak  with  them  on  this  truly  tntt' 
re$iing»uhJeeU  seeing  it  mentions  the  Name 
of  G&rief  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  which  two 
last  names  of  tiiat  Deceased  Person  my  oum 
name  t«,  which  I  c^n  any  Day  (as  soon  as 
possible)  call  and  prove  to  you,  by  telling 
jovk  the  Same,  truly. «  He  being  Engaged 
m  Business  during  the  week  very  close  for 
the  Present,  I  hope  that  if  they  Have  any 
thing  particular  to  say  to  Him,  they  will 
write  to  Me  without  tiie  least  Delay,  and 
please  address,  T.  T.,  at  Dowlas  and  Co.'s, 
No.  375.  Oxford  Street,  Post^Paid,  which 
will  ensure  its  being  duly 'Taken  in  by  my 
Employers,  and  am.  Gents, 

"  Yonr's  obedientiy, 

TlTTLSBAT  TrrMousc. 

"P.  S.— My  Friend,  that  is  with  me 
writing  This,  (Mr.  Robert  Huckaback,) 
can  prove  who  I  am  if  Necessitated  to  do 
so« 

"  N.  B.— Shall  have  no  objection  to  do 
the  Liberal  Thing  if  any  thing  suitable 
Turns  up  of  it.  T.  T. 

"  Sunday  Evening,  9|7|  183--^ 
"Pofgot  to  Say,  I  am  the  only  Child  of 
my  Honoured  Parents,  who  died ;  before  I 
knew  them  in  Lawful  Wedloc,  and  ifM  Vt 
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kst  Birth  Day,  Never  having  Seen  your 
Advertisement  till  this  Night,  wh,  if  N^ 
eeosaiy  can  prove.'* 

This  pen^icuous  and  truly  elegant  per- 
formance having  heen  thrice  subjeotea  to 
the  critical  examins^on  of  the  friends,  was 
then  folded  up,  and  directed  to  ^'Messrs. 
Quirk  and  Co.;"  a  great  strag^line  wet 
wafer  having  first  been  put  upon  it.  It  was 
safely  deposited,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
with  the  old  woman  of  the  house,  and  then 
the  two  West-End  gentlemeii  hastened 
away  £rom  that  truly  plebeian  part  of  the 
town.  Under  four  different  gas-lights  did 
they  stop,  take  out  a  newspaper,  and  spell 
over  the  advertisement;  by  which  ingeni" 
ous  process  they  at  length  succeeded  m  sa? 
tisfying  themselves  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  it.  They  parted,  however,  with  a 
considerable  abatement  of  the  excitement 
with  which  they  had  set  out  on  the  voyage 
of  discovery. 

Hr.  Titmouse  did  not,  on  reaching  his 
room,  take  off  and  lay  aside  his  precious 
Sunday 'apparel  with  his  accustomed  care 
and  deliberation.  On  the  contrary,  he  peel- 
ed them  off,  as  it  were,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  bed  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order 
•  that  he  might  calmly  revolve  the  immense 
event  of  th«4ay  in  his  mind,  which  it  had 
agitated  like  a  stone  thrown  into  a  stagnant 
pool  by  theToadside.  Oh,  how  restless  was 
H^ ! — ^not  more  so  oould  he  have  been  had 
he  lain  between  horse-hair  sheets.  He  re- 
peatedly got  up  and  walked  two  or  three 
steps,  which  were  all  that  his  room  admit- 
ted of,  and  then  sunk  into  bed  again,  but  not 
to  sleep— till  four  or  five  o'clock ;  having 
nevertheless  to  rise  at  half-past  six,  to  re- 
sume his  detested  duties  at  Dowlas  and 
Co.'s,  \v:hose  shop  he  assistedJn  opening  at 
seven  o'clock  as  usual.  When  he  and  his 
shopmates  were  sitting  together  at  break- 
fast, he  could  not  help  letting  out  a  little, 
ragudy  and  mysteriously,  about  "some- 
thing that  might  happen  in  the  course  of  the 
day;"  and  thereby  succeeded  in  satisfying 
his  companions  that  lie  expected  the  visitor 
a  policeman,  for  some  row  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  over  night.  Well,  eight,  nine, 
ten  o'clock  wore  away  heavily,  and  nothing 
transpired,  alas!  to  vary  the  monotonous 
duties  in  which  Mr.  Titmouse  was  engaged ; 
bale  after  bale,  and  package  after  packa^, 
he  took  down  and  put  up  again,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  pretty  capricious  cu8t<miers;  silk, 
satin,  bombazines,  crapes,  muslins,  ribands, 
gloves,  he  assisted  in  displaying  and  dispo- 
sing of  as  usual ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
powerful  understanding  could  no  loi^p^  set- 
tle Itself  as  before,  upon  his  responsible  and. 
ardaoos  duties:  every  othor  minute*  he  cast 


a  feverish  furtive  flrlance  towards  thedooik 
He  almost  droppea  at  one  time,  as  a  po8S> 
man  crossed  firom  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  as  if  to  enter  their  shop-— then  pass- 
ing on  immediately,  however,  to  the  next 
door.  Not  a  person,  in  fhort,  entered  &e 
premises,  that  he  did  not  scrutinize  narrow- 
ly and  anxiously,  but  in  vain.  No— buying 
ind  selling  was  the  order  of  the  day,  as 
usual !— eleven  o'clock  struck  and  he  sighed. 
"  You  don't  seem  well,"  said  a  pretty  young 
woman,  to  whom,  in  a  somewhat  absent 
manner,  he  was  exhibiting  and  describing  the 
qualities  of  some  cambric.  "  Oh— ye— es, 
uncommon!"  he  replied;  "never  better, 
ma'am,  than  when  so  well  employed,"  ac- 
companying the  latter  words  with  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  very  arch,  but  which  was  in 
fact  a  very  impudent  look  at  his  fair  custo- 
mer. At  that  moment,  a  voice  called  out  to 
him  from  the  further  end  of  the  shop  near 
the  door—"  Titmouse  wanted !" 

"  Coming !"  he  shouted,  turning  as  white 
as  the  cambric  beheld  in  his  hands— whidi 
became  suddenly  cold  and  clammy;  while 
his  heart  went  thump,  thump,  as  he  hastily 
exclaimed,  to  the  astonished  lady,  "  Elxcuse  "^ 
me,  ma'am,  if  you  please— Jones,"  to  the 
shopman  next  Mm,  **  will  you  attend  to  this 
ladyl"  and  he  hastened  whither  he  had 
been  caUed,  amidst  a  prevalent  grin  and 
"  hem !"  from  his  companions  on  each  side 
as  he  passed  along  the  shop  till  he  reached 
a  midale-aged  gentlemanly-looking  pers(m 
standing  near  Sie  door,  and  bowed  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Titmouse  1"  inquired  the  stranger, 
blandly. 

"  The  same,  sir,  at  your  service,"  replied 
'ntraouse,  trembling  involuntarily  all  over. 
The  stranger  slightly,  inclined  towards  him, 
and— still  more  slightly— touched  his  hat;^ 
fixing  on  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  in- 
quisitive penetrating  eye  that  really  abash- 
ed him. 

"You  lef\; — yoti.  favoured  us  by  leaving  a 
note  at  our  office  last  night,  addressed  to 
Messrs..  Quirk,  Gammon,  aipd  Snapl"  W&^ 
inquired,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

**  Yes,  sir,  hoping  it  was  no" 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Titmouse,  can  we  be  alone 
for  about  five  or  teYi  minutes  1" 

"I — ^I — don't  exactly  know,  hefe,  sir; 
I'm  afraid  it's  against  the  rules  of  the 
house — but — ^I'll  ask.  here  is  Mr.  Tag- 
ra|r.  May  I  step  into  the  cloak-room  wira 
this  gentleman  for  a  few  minutes,  sir!"  he 
continued,  addressing  his  imperious  em* 
ployer,  who.  With  a  pen  behind  his  right 
ear,  his  left  hand  in  his  breeches  pocket,  and 
his  right  hand  impatiently  tweedling  about 
his  watch  seals,  had  followed  Titmouse,  on 
hearing  him  inquired  for  in  the  manner 
have  described,  and  stood  at  aya^  or  two' 
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distance,  eyeing  the  two  with  a  fussy  dis- 
satisfied look,  wondering  what  on  earth 
any  one  eou/rf  want  with  one  ofhis  \  oungmen. 

As  Mr.  Tagrag  will  figure  a  little  on  my 
canvass  by  and  by,  I  may  as  well  here  give 
the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  that  gentle- 
man. He  was  about  fifty-two  years  old ;  a 
great  tyrant  in  his  little  way;  a  compound 
of  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  conceit.  He 
knew  nothing  on  earth  except  the  price  of 
his  goods,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  his 
business.  He  was  of  middle  size,  with  a 
tendency  to  corpulence;  and  almost  invaria- 
bly wore  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  white 
neck-handkerchief  very  firmly  tied,  aiad  gmy 
trousers.  He  had  a  dull  gray  eye,  wim 
white  eyelashes,  and  no  eyebrows ;  a  fore- 
head that  seemed  ashamed  of  his  face,  it  re- 
treated so  far  and  so  abruptly  back  from  it; 
his  face  was  pretty  deeply  pitted  with  Uie 
small-pox;  his  nose— or  rather  semblance 
of  a  nose— consisted  of  two  great  nostrils 
looking  at  you  as  it  were,  imprudently-— 
out  of  the  middle  of  his  face ;  there  was  a 
perfectly  level  space  from  cheekbone  to 
cheekbone ;  his  whiskers,  neatly  and  close- 
ly cut,  came  in  points  to  each  comer  of  his 
mouth,  which  was  a  Yerylarge,  shapeless, 
sensual-looking  afifair.  This  may  serve,  for 
the  present,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  man 
who  had  contrived  to  excite  towards  himself 
tiie  hatred  and  contempt  of  every  body  over 
whom  he  had  any  control. 

"  You  know  we  never  allow  any  thing 
of  the  sort,"  was  his  short  reply,  in  a  very 
disagreeable  tone  and  manner,  to  the  modest 
request  of  Titmouse,  as  above  mentioned. 

"  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes' 
private  conversation  with  Mr.  Titmouse," 
said  the  stranger,  politely,  "  on  a  matter  of 
the  last  importance  to  him !  My  name,  sir, 
is  Gammon,  ^and  I  am  a  solicitor." 

"Why,  sir,"  answered  Tagraff,  some- 
what cowed  by  the  calm  and  genuemanly, 
but  at  the  same  time  decisive  manner  of  Mr. 
Gammon— **  it's  really  very  inconvenient, 
and  decidedly  against  the  rules  of  the  Rouse, 
4^r  any  of  my  young  men  to  be  absent  on 
business  of  their  own,  during  my^  business 
hours;  but — ^I  suppose— what  must  be,  must 
be— -Pll  give  him  ten  minutes — ^he'd  better 
not  stay  longer,"  looking  significantly  first 
at  his  watch,  and  then  at  Titmouse.  "  It's 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  other  young  men, 
0ir.  In  a  large  establishment  like  ours, 
we're  obliged,  you  know,  sir,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 
he  added,  m  a  low  cringing  tone,  depreca- 
tory of  the  contemptuous  air  with  which  he 
feU  that  Mr.  Gammon  was  r^arding  him. 
That  grentleman,  with  a  slight  bow,  and  a 
supercilious  smile,  presendy  quitted  the 
shop,  accompanied  by  Titmouse. 

^How  far  do  you  live  from  thsi  place, 


Mr.  Titmouse  t"  he  inquired  as  soon  as 
they  had  got  into  the  street. 

**Not  four  minutes'  walk,  sir;  buthem!" 
he  was  flustered  at  the  idea  of  showing  id 
eminent  a  person  into  his  wretched  rooio— 
"  Suppose  we  were  to  step  into  this  tarem 
here,  sir— I,  dare  say  they'ye  a  room  at  our 
service        " 

"  Pray,  allow  me  to  ask,  Mr.  Titmousey— 
have  you  any  private  papers— family  wri- 
tings, or  things  of  that  sort,  at  your  rooms  I" 

Titmouse  seemed  considering. 

^'I— I  think  I  have,  sir— one  or  two— 
but  they're  of  no  consequence." 

'*Are  you  a  judge,  Mr.  Titmouse  t "  inqui* 
red  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  smile ;  "  pray  let 
us,  my  dear  sir,  at  once  to  your  rooms— time 
is  very  short  and  valuable.  I  should  vast* 
ly  like  to  look  at  these  same  insignificant 
papers  of  yours !" 

In  less  than  two  minutes'  further  time, 
Mr.  Gammon  was  sitting  at  Titmouse's  lit- 
tle rickety  round  table,  at  his  lodgings,  with 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  his  pens  and  portable 
inkstand  before  him,  asking  him  a  number 
of  questions  concerning  his  birth  and  family 
connexions,  and  taking  down  his  answers 
very  carefully— perhaps  almost  word  for 
word.  Mr.  Titmouse  was  quite  surprised 
at  the  knowledge  which  Mr.  Gammon  pos- 
sessed of  the  family  history  of  tlie  Tit- 
mouses.  As  for  napners,  &c.,  Mr.  Titmouse 
succeeded  in  proaucing  four  or  five  old  let- 
ters and  memoranda  from  the  bottom  of  his 
trunk,  and  the  fly  leaA)f  a  Bible  of  his  fa- 
ther's, which  he  did  not  recollect  having 
opened  before  for  teiy  many  years,  and  of 
which  said  entries,  till  pressed  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Gammon,  he  had  been  hardly 
even  aware  of  the  existence.  With  these 
several  documents  Mr.  Gammon  was  so 
much  struck  that  he  proposed  to  take  them 
away  with  him,  for  better  and  more  leisure- 
ly examination,  and  safer  custody,  at  their 
ofiice;  but  Mr.  Titmouse  significantly  hint- 
ed at  his  veiT  recent  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Gammon,  who,  he  intimated,  was  at  liberty 
to  come  and  make  exact  cdpies  of  them 
whene  ver  be  pleased,  inhis  (Mr.  Titmouse's) 
presence. 

'*  Oh,  certainly — ^yes,"  replied  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, slightly  colouring  at  the  distrust  im- 
plied by  this  observation;  "I applaud  your 
caution,  Mr  Titmouse.  By  all  means  keep 
them,  and  most  carefully ;  oecause,  (I  do  not 
say  that  they  are,)  but  it  is  quite  possiUlCf 
that  they  may  become  rather  valuable." 

*^  Thank  you,  sir :  and  now,  hoping  you'll 
excuse  the  liberty,  I  should  uncommonly 
like  to  know  what  all  this  means— what  {| 
to  turn  up  out  of  it  all  1" 

*<  The  law,  my  dear  su,  is  proveibiaUj 
uncertain-—'^ 
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<*  Ob,  Lord !  but  the  law  esn  gird  me  a 

*^The  law  never  hinU^^^  interropted  Mr. 
Gammon^  impressively,  with  a  bland  smile. 

*•  Well  tbea,  how  'did  you  eome,  sir,  to 
know  that  there  ever  was  such  a  person  as 
Mr.  Gabriel  Titmouse  I  I  suppose  he  is  my 
gfreat  uncle,  and  what  can  come  from  him, 
if  he  was  only  a  bit  of  a  shoemaker  1  '* 

"  Ah,  yee— exactly ;  those  are  very  inte- 
rwtinff  questions.'' 

*^  Yes,  sir:  and  them  and  a  gr&at  many 
more  I  was  going  to  ask  long  ago,  but  I 
saw  you  were—" 

"Sir,  I  pereeire  that  we  have  positively 
been  absent  from  your  place  of  business 
Beariy  an  hour— your  employers  will  be  get- 
ting rather  impatient." 

*' Meaning  no  offence,  sii>— botfa^  their 
impatience ;  Pm  impatient,  I  assure  you,  to 
know  what  all  this  means.  Come,  sir,  see 
now  openly  I  have  told  you  e^ejT  thing." 

•*\Vny,  certainly, you  see,  Mr.  Titmouse," 
•aid  Gammon,  wi^  an*  asnreeable  smile— 
(it  was  that  smile  of  his  that  had  been  the 
making  of  Gammon}— <*  it  is  only  candid 
in  me  to  acknowledge  that  your  curiosity  is 
perfectly  reasonable;  and  i  see  no  difficul- 
ty in  admitting  that  /Aovehad  a  motive—" 

«*  Yes,  sir — and  all  that— /know,  sir," — 
hastily  intemipted  Titmouse,  but  without 
irritating  or  disturbing  the  placid  speaker. 

"  Ana  that  we  waited  with  some  anxiety 
fof  the  result  of  our  advertisement." 

**Ah,  you  can't  escape  from'*^^^,  you 
know,  sir ! "  interposed  Mr.  Titmouse,  with 
a  confident  air. 

"  But  it  is  a  maxim  with  us,  my  dear  sir, 
never  to  be  premature-  in  any  thing,  espe- 
cially when  it  majr  be  very  prejudicial; 
you've  really  no  idea,  my  dear  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, of  the  worid  of  mischief  ^at  is  often 
done  by  precipitancy  in  legarmatters ;  and 
in  the  present  step  of  the  business— -the 
present  stage,  my  aear  sir — I  really  do  see 
It  necessary  not  to— do  any  thing  prema- 
ture, and  without  consulting  my  partners." 

^  Lord,  sir!"  exclaimed  rntmouse,  getting 
more  and  more  irritated  and  impiitient  as  he 
reflected  on  the  length  of  his  absence  from 
Dowlas  and  Go.'s. 

*•  I  quite  feel  for  your  anxiety — so  per- 
fectly natural—" 

*'  Oh,  dear  sir!  if  you'd  only  tell  me  tfie 

«Wt-" 
If,  my  dear  sir,  I  were  to  disclose  just 
now  the  exact  object  we  had  in  writing  that 
advertisement  in  the  papers — ^" 

^  How  did  you  come  to  know  of  it  at  all, 
•ir !    Come,  mere  can't  be  any  harm." 

*«  Not  the  least,  my  dear  sir.  It  was  in  the 
eourse  of  business— in  the  course  of  busi- 


*^  Is  it  money  that's  tkeen  left  : 
any  thing  of  that  sort  t " 

"It  quite  pains  me,  I  assure  you,  Mr, 
Titmouse— I  think,  by  the  way"— add^ 
Gammon,  suddenly,  as  something  occurred 
to  him  of  their  previous  conversation,  which 
he  was  not  sure  of— ^<  you  told  me  that  that 
Bible  was  given  you  by  your  father."     ' 

"Oh  yes,  sir  I  yes — no  doubt  of  it;  sure- 
ly that  can't  signify,  seeing  he  is  dead,  and 
I'm  his  only  son?''  asked  Titmouse,  quick- 
ly and  ea^rly. 

*'0h,  'tis  only  a  circumstance — a  mers 
circumstance ;  but  in  business,  you  know, 
Mr.  Titmouse,  every  littie  helps.'' 

**  Why,  meaning  no  offence,  sir,  I  can*t 
abide  being  put  off"  m'this  kind  of  way.  See 
what  I've  told  you — 'Vou've  told  me  nothing 
at  all.  I  hope  you  haven't  been  ^nly  ma- 
king me  a  cat's  paw  of  1  I  hate  being  made 
a  cat's  paw  of,  sir !" 

<* Gracious,  Mr.  Titmouse!  how  can  yo« 
imagine  iti  You  are  at  this  moment  the 
object  of  a  considerable  share  of  our  anxie- 
ty—" 

*VNot  meaning  it  rudely,  sir — please  ta 
tell  me  at  once,  plainly,  am  I  to  be  tiie  bet- 
ter for  any  thing  you're  now  about  1" 

*'  That  may  or  may  not  be,  sir,"  answer- 
ed Gammon,  in  the  same  imperturbable 
manner,  drawing  on  his  gloves,  and  rising 
from  his  chair.  "  In  justice  to  yourself,  and 
otiier  parties  concerned—" 

♦*0h!  is  any  body  to  share  in  it?"  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  alarmed  ly. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Gammon,  smiling, 
tiiat  you  will  give  us  credit  for  consulting 
your  best  interests.  We  sincerely  desire  to 
advance  *them ;  an^  this  matter  occupies 
a  good  deal  of  our  time  and  anxiety.  It- 
is  reaUy^^*  looking  at  his  watch,  "  an  houf 
since  we  quitted  your  place  of  business— 
I  fear  I  shall  get  into  disgrace  with  your 
employers.  Will  you  favor  us  with  a  caU 
at  our  office  to-morrow  nifht,  when  the  bu- 
siness, of  the  day  is  over!  When  do  you 
quit  at  flight  t"  ^ 

**  About  a  quarter  to  ten,  sir ;  but  really— i' 
to-morrow  night!  Couldn't  I  come  to- 
night, sir.1 " 

.  **  Not  to-ni^ht,  I  fear,  my  dear  sir.  We 
have  a  very  important  engagement.  Let 
us  say  to-morrow  night,  at  a  quarter  past 
ten— «hall  we  say  that  hourl " 

*«Well,  sir,  if  not  before— yes— I'll  be 
with  you.     But  I  must  say " 

"  Good-day,  Mr.  Titmouse."  They  were 
by  this  time  in  Oxford  Street  again.  "Good 
day,  my  dear  sir— •good-day — ^to-morrow 
night,  as  sooi\  after  ten  as  possible— eh! 
Good-by." 

This  was  all  that  Mr.  Titmouse  could  gel 
ontof  Mr.  Gammon,  who,  hailing  a  coarh 
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off  the  stand  bende  &em,  popped  into  it, 
uid  it  was  soon  making  its  way  eastward. 
What  a  miserable  mixture  of  doubts,  hopes, 
and  fears,  had  Mr.  Gammon  left  Titmouse ! 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  like  a  squeezed  oran^ ; 
he  had  told  every  things  he  knew  about  hmi- 
self,  and  got  nothing  m  return  out  of  the 
smooth,  imperturbable,  impenetrable  Mr. 
Gammon,  but  empty  ciYilities.— **  Lord, 
Lord !  ^'  thought  Titmouse,  as  Mr.  Gam- 
mon's coach  turned  the  comer;  «<what 
would  I  give  to  know  half  about  it  that  that 
man  knows !  But,  Mr.  Tagrag !  good  gra- 
nous !  what  will  he  say  t  It's  struck  twelve. 
IVe  been  an  hour  away—- and  he  gave  ^  me 
ten  minutes !  Shan't  I  catch  it  T' 

And  he  did.  Almost  the  very  first  person 
he  met,  on  entering  the  shop,  was  his  respect- 
ed employer,  Mr.  Tagrag,  who,  pluclting 
his  watch  out  of  his  fob,  and,  lookmg  furi- 
ously at  it,  motioned  thetremblingTitmonse 
to  follow  him  to  the  farther  end  of  the  long 
•hop,  where  there  happened  to  be  then  no 
customers. 

'« Is  this  your  ten  minute^i  sir,  eh  V 

•*  I  am  sorry ^" 

•*  Where  the  devil  have  you  been,  wrl" 

'*  With  that  gentleman,  sir^  and  I  really 
did  not  know— ^ 

"You  didn't  know,  sir!  Who  cares  what 
you  know,  or  don't  know  t  You  know  you 
ought  to  have  been  back  fifty-five  minutes 
ago,  sir.  You  do,  sir!  Isn't  your  time 
my  property,  sir!  Don't  I  pay  for  it,  sirl 
An  hour! — in  the  middle  of  the  day !  My 
God !  I've  not  had  such  a  thing  happen  this 
6ye  years!  I'll  stop  it  out  of  your  salary, 
sir." 

Titmouse  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  him. 

"  What  have  you  been  gossiping  aboux, 
sir?" 

'<  Something  that  he  wanted  to  say  tome, 
sir." 

"  Impudence !— do  you  suppose  I  don't 
see  your  impertinence  1  I  tnstV,  sir,  in 
knowing  what  all  this  gossiping  with  that 
fellow  has  been  about  1 " 

"Then  you  won^t  know,  sir,'*  replied 
Titmouse,  doggedly ;  returning  to  his  usual 
fetation  behind  the  counter. 

"You  won't!!" 

"  No,  sir,  you  shan't  know  a  single  word 
about  it." 

"Shan't  know  a  single  word  itoout  it  I 
My  God!  Do  you  know  whom  you're 
talking  to,  sirl  f>o  you  really  know  who 
1  am,  sir  ?  whom  you  are  speaking  to? 
wrl"  -  F«-   s  .^. 

"Mr.  Tagrag,  I  presume,  of  the  firm  of 
Dowlas,  Tagrag  &  Co."-— one  or  two  of 
his  companions  near  him,  almost  turned  pale 
ttt  the  audacity  he  was  (tisplaying, 
b9 


"And  who  are  yon,  sir,  tnat  daie  to  pr^ 
sume  to  bandy  words  with  mi,  sirl"  in- 
quired Tagrag,  quivering  with  rage. 

"Tittlebat  Titmouse,  at  your  service,*' 
was  the  answer,  in  a  glib  tone,  and  with  a 
sufiiciently  sauoT  air. 

"  You  heard  that,  I  hope ! "  inquired  Tag- 
rag with  forced  csdmness,  of  a  pale-fooed 
young  man,  the  nearest  to  him. 

"Ye— «s,"  was  the  meekly  reluctant 
answer. 

"This  day  month  you  leave,  sir! "  said 
Mr.  Tagrag,  solemnly— as  if  conscious  that 
he  was  passing  a  sort  of  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  presumptuous  delinquent. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Tagrag— any  thing  that 

f  leases  you  pleases  your  humble  servant. 
will  go  this  day  month,  and  welcome— 
I've  long  wished—" 

"  Then  you  $hanU  leave,  sir,"  said  Tag- 
rag,  furiously. 

"But  I  will,  sir.  You've  given  me 
warning;  and,  if  yon  haven't,  now  I  give 
you  warning,"  replied  Titmouse ;  turning, 
nowever,  very  pale,  and  experiencing  a 
certain  sudden  sinking  of  the  heart~-for  this 
was  a  serious  and  most  unlooked-for  event, 
and  for  a  while  put  out  of  his  head  all  the 
agitating  thoughts  of  the  last  few  hours. 
Poor  Titmouse  had  enough  to  bear— -what 
with  the  delicate  raillery  and  banter  of  his 
accomplished  companions  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  the  galling  tyranny  of  Mr.  Tagrag, 
who  dogged  about  him  all  day,  setting  him 
about  the  most  menial  and  troublesome  of- 
fices he  could,  and  constantly  saying  morti- 
fving  things  to  him  before  customers,  and 
the  state  of  miserable  suspense  in  which 
Mr.  Gammon  had  thought  fit  to  leave  him ; 
I  say  that  surely  all  this  was  enough  for 
him  to  bear  without  having  to  encounter  at 
night,  as  he  did,  on  his  return  to  his  lodg- 
ings, his  blustering  landlady,  who  vow^ 
that  if  she  sold  him  out  and  out,  she'd  be 
put  off  no  longer — and  his  pertinacious  and 
melancholy  tailor,  who,  with  sallow  un- 
shaven face,  told  him  of  five  children  at 
home,  1^11  ill  of  the  small-pox,  and  his  wife 
in  an  hospital— 4md  he  implored  a  payment 
on  account  This  sufferer  succeeded  in 
squeezing  out  of  Titmouse  seven  shillings 
on  account,  and  his  landlady  extorted  ten; 
which  staved  off  a  distress— direful  word— 
for  some  week  or  two  longer;  and  so  they 
left  him  in  the  possession  of  eight  shillings, 
or  so,  to  last  till  next  quarter-day.  ^a 
sighed  heavily,  barred  his  door,  and  sat 
down  opposite  his  little  table,  on  which  was 
nothing  but  a  solitary  thin  candle,  and  on 
which  his  ^es  rested  unconsciously,  till 
the  stench  of  it,  burning  right  down  in  the 
socket,  roused  him  fronr  his  nnrttched  reveiy 
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U$  Hien  liailiay  Avqw  «ff  faU  elotbes,  and] 
iung  hisisi^oik  Ihs  lied»  to  pass  a  far  mose 
dismal  night  Ibaa  ke  liad  known  Ibr  y«ai«. 

He  ran  ihe  gauntlet  at  Messrs.  Dowlas, 
Taf^E^  ^  Co.^8  all  Tuesday,  as  he  had  done 
on  the  day  Receding.  Une  should  hare 
mippoaed  that  when  ms  companions  beheld 
him  persecuted  by  their  common  employer 
and  master,  whom  they  all  equally  hated» 
iktf  would  have  made  common  cause  with 
their  suffering  companion,  or  at  all  events 
giTen  no  conntemuice  to  his  persecution; 
yet  U  was  far  otherwise.  Without  stopjMD^ 
to  analyze  the  feeling  which  produced  it, 
(and  wmdi  the  moderately  reflective  reader 
may  easily  analyze  for  himself  if  so  dis- 
|M>8ed,)  I  am  gn^ved  to  have  to  say,  that 
when  all  the  ^oung  men  saw  that  T^mg 
would  be  gratified  by  their  cutting  poor  Tst- 
noQse,  wm),  with  all  his  little  vanities  and 
emptiness,  had  never  offended  or  injured 
wiy  of  l^m^-^&^  did  so;  and,  when  Tag- 
rag  observed  it,  his  miserable  mind  was 
fnoie  gratified  with  them  by  far  than  it  had 
ever  l^n  before.  He  spoke  to  all  of  them 
with  unusual  blandness;  to  the  sinnes,  Tit- 
iBouse,  with  augmented  bitterness. 

A  few  mmutes  after  ten  o'clock  that  night, 
a  g«itle  ringing  o(lhe  bell  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  Sod  Snap's  office,  announced  the 
arrival  of  poor  Titmouse.  Tlie  door  was 
quickly  opened  by  a  clerk,  who  seemed  in 
the  act  of^quitting  for  the  m^ht 

«*Ah— Mr.  Titmouse,  I  presume?"  he 
inquired,  with  a  kind  of  deference  in. his 
mamiei;  that  Titmouse  had  never  been  ac^ 
customed  to. 

««The  same,  iuiu-.TittI^at  Titmouse." 

^  Oh!  allow  me,  sir,  to  conduct  you  in  to 
Messrs.  Quiik,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  who 
are,  I  knew,  in  expectation  of  seeing  you. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  they  are  here  at  so  late 
an  hour."  With  this  he  led  the  way  to  an 
inner  room,  and  opening  a  green-baize  door 
in  the  further  side  of  it,  announced  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, and  left  him— sufficiently  flustered. 
Three  gentlemen  were  sitting  at  a  large 
ta^le,  on  whidi  he  saw,  by  the  strong  Imt 
cireumftcribed  light  of  two  large  shaded 
candlesticks,  were  lying  ^S^^^J^  number  of 
papers  and  pardiments.  liie  thiie  gentie- 
men  rose  when  he  entered,  and  Mr.  Gam- 
mon came  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

**Mr.  IHtmouse,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
Ml.  Qttirk"-~this  was  the  seni(tf  partner,  a 
i^ort,  stout,  dderly  gentleman,  with  a  shi- 
ning bald  head  and  white  hair,  and  sharp' 
okaSi  eje8f  and  who  looked  ver^  esumestly 
at  falm-— *'and  Mr.  Snap"— ^this  was  the 
Jumor  partBOT,  having  recently  been  pro- 
moled  to  be  such  afk^  ten  years'  service  in 
the  office  of  managing  clerk;  he  was  8J>out 
thir^,  particularly  irell  dremd,  slight,  ac- 


tive, and  with  a  face  l&e  a  toniec,  iohmd^ 
shaip  and  wiry  1-— Mr.  Gammon  himself 
was  about  forty,  very  genteel,  with  a  ready 
bow,  in^nuatiog  smife,  and  low  tone  of 
voices  his  look  withal,  acute  and  cautioufl* 

*<  A  seat,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Mr.  Quirk, 
placing  a  chair  for  him,  on  which  he  sai 
down,  they  resuming^  theirs. 

'^ Punctual,  Mr.  Titmouse!"  ezdaimed 
Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  smile;  ^^  more  so  than 
I  fear  you  were  yesterday,  after  our  long 
interview,  eh?  F'ray,  what  did  &at  worthy 
person,  Mr.  Ragbag,  say,  on  your  return?*' 
Say,  gent8l;'-^(he  tried  to  clear  his 
throat,  for  ne  spoke  somewhat  more  thickly, 
and  his  heart  beat  mo$e  perceptibly  than 
naual)— ^  I'm  ruined  by  it,  and  no  mistake.*' 

*' Ruined!  I'm  aorry  to  hear  it,"  int^- 
poeed  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  concerned  ak. 

^I  am,  indeed,  sir.  Such  a  towering 
rage  as  he  has  been  in  ever  since ;  and  he^ 
given  me  warning  to  go  on  the  10th  <^next 
month."  He  thought  he  observed  a  faint 
smile  flit  over  the  faces  of  all  three. 

"ile  has,  indeed!^' 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Titmouse — ^what  cause 
did  he  all^e  for  dismissing  you?"  keenly 
inquired  Mr.  Quirk. 

"Yea—" 

"What?" 

"  Stopping  out  longer  than  I  was  allowed, 
and  refusing  to  teU  him  what  this  gentle- 
man and  I  had  been  talking  about." 

"Don't  think  that'll  do;  sure  it  won'tP' 
briskly  exclaimed  Mr.  Snap;  "  no  just  c^use 
that,"  and  he  jumped  up,  whisked  down  a 
book  from,  the  shelves  behind  him,  and 
eagerly  turned  over  the  leaves. 

"  Nevermind  that  now,  Mr.  Snap,"  said 
Mr.  Quirk,  rather  petulantly;  "surely  we 
have  other  matters  to  talk  about  to-night" 

"  Ai^ng  pardon,  sir,  but  I  think  it  does 
matter  to  me,  sir,"  interposed  Titmouse; 
**  for  on  the  10th  of  next  month  I'm  a  beg- 
gar— being  next  door  to  it  oou;." 

"  Not  quite,  we  trust,"  said  Mr.  Gammon. 

"  But  Mr.  Tagrag  said  he'd  make  me  as 
good  as  (oe." 

"  That^s  evidence  to  show  malice,"  again 
eagerly  interjected  Mr.  Snap,  who  was  again 
tartly  rebuffed  by  Mr.  Quirk;  even  Mr. 
Gammon  turning  towards  him  with  a  sur- 
prised — "  Really,  Mr.  Snap !" 

"  So  Mr.  Tagrag  said  he'd  make  you  a 
T?"  inquired  Mr.  Quirk, 
[e  vowed  he  would,  sir !" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Quirk  and 
iMr.  Gammon — but  such  a  laugh ! — ^not  care- 
less, or  hearty,  but  subdued  with  a  dash  of 
d^erence  in  it, 

"  Well — ^itnerhaps  may  not  signifj^mncK 
by  that  time; '  and  he  laughed  again,  fol 
lowed  by  the  soft  laugh  of  Mr.  Gamnnon 
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mi  a  kind  ef  ilivrp  qiiMk  iouad  liliB  a  bark, 
ton  Mu  Snap. 

M  But»  mits,  you'll  excuae  me  if  I  say  I 
think  it  does  siffnify  to  tae,  and  an*t  any 
laughing  matterl  Without  being  rude,  Pd 
rather  come  to  business,  if  there's  any  to 
be  done,  without  this  laughinf  at  me/' 

*«Laugiving  at  you!  my  oear  siir^HnOt 
no!"  exclaimed  all  three  in  a  breath— 
** laughing  with  you,'*  said  Mr.  Quirk! 
**  By  the  time  you  mention,  you  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Ragbag,  and 
e!?«ry  body  else,  for-—" 

— «*  Why  should  we  mince  the  matter  1" 
Ha  whispeced,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Mr.  Gan^ 
mon,  who  nodded  acquiesoenee,  and  jGixed 
his  ^es  earnestly  on  Titmouse. 

M I  really  think  we  are  warranted  in  pre- 
paring to  e3q>eet  by  that  time  an  extraordi- 
nary change  in  your  circumstvaoea."  Tit- 
monas  be^m  to  trouble  yiolenthr,  and  his 
hands  were  bedewed  with  a  cold  moistuia. 

^I  hear,  sir,''  he  mumuued  s  and  he  also 
heard  a  faint  ringtag  in  his  ears. 

««Itt  all  human  prc^yability,  Mr.  'Ht* 
«0U8e,*'  continued  Mr.  Qmirk,  himself  a 
little  excited  with  the  important  communi- 
eaticm  that  trembled  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
**  Tou  will  ere  long  be  put  into  possession 
ef  somewhere  about  Ten  Thousand  a  Tear." 

The  words  seined  to  have  struck  Tit* 
mouse  blind — as  he  saw  nothii^  for  some 
m<»nents;  then  every  thing  seemed  swim- 
ming around  him,  and  he  wX  a  sort  of  faint- 
Bfiss  or  sickness  stealiafr  over  him.  They 
had  hardly  been  prepar^  for  their  commu- 
nications affeettng  their  visiter  so  jpower- 
fiiliy.  Mr.  Snap  hastened  out  and  m  with 
a  glass  of  water;  and  the  earnest  attentions 
of  the  three  soon  restored  Mr.  Titmouse  to 
his  senses.  It  was  a  jRood  whUe,  however, 
hef(»e  he  could  appreciate  the  litUe  conver- 
aaition  which  they  now  and  then  addressed 
to  him,  or  estimate  the  full  importance  of 
tiie  astounding  event  Mr.  Quirx  had  just 
eommunicated.  ''May  I xodke  free  to  ask 
for  a  little  brandy  and  water,  g^ts  1  1  feel 
•11  over  in  a  kind  of  tremble,'' said  he,  some 
inlf  an  hour  afterwards. 

''Yes— b]r  all  means,  Mr.  Titmouse. 
Mr.  Snap,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  order 
Bettj  to  brine  in  a  glass  of  Ikandy  and  wa- 
ter from  the  Jolly  Thieves,  next  docwrl"— 
fbaep  shot  out,  gave  the  order,  and  returned 
n  ^  trice.  The  old  woman,  m  a  few  mi- 
nutes' time  followed,  with  a  large  tumbler  of 
dark  brandy  and  water,  quite  hot,  for  which 
Mr.  GFammon  apologized,  but  Mr.  Titmouse 
unid  he  preferred  it  so — and  soon  addressed 
himself  to  the  inspiriting  mixture.  It  quick- 
ly manifested  its  influence,  reassuring  him 
wonderfuUr.    As  he  sat  sipping  it,  Mfessrs. 


Qnirkt  Gammon,  and  Snap  being  engagt»d 
in  an  earnest  conversation,  of  which  he 
could  understand  little  or  nothing,  he  had 
leisore  to  look  about  him,  and  observed  th^t 
there  was  lying  before  them  a  large  ^eet 
of  paper,  at  which  all  of  them  often  and 
earaeady  looked,  filled  with  lines,  so — 
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wi^  writing  at  the  ends  <^  each  of  ^em, 
and  round  and  s<^uare  figures.  When  he  * 
saw  them  all  bending  over  and  seruUnizinff 
this  mysterious  object,  it  }>uzzled  him  (and 
maikT  abetter  head  than  bis  has  a  pedigree 
puzzled  befeie)  sorely,  and  he  began  to  sus- 
pect it  was  a  sort  of  conjuring  paper  !— 

"I  hope,  gents,  that  papers  all  rights 
eht"  said  he,  supported  by  the  brandy, 
whidi  he  had  nearly  finished.  They  turned 
towards  him  with  a  snule  of  momentary 
surprise,  and  then— 

"We  hope  Bo-.-avast  deal  depends  on 
it,'*  bM  Mr.  Quirk,  looking  over  his  glasses 
at  Titmouse*    Now  what  ne  had  hinted  at, 
as  ftr  as  he  could  vmture  to  do  so,  was  a 
thought  that  glanced  across  his  as  yet  un- 
settled brain,  that  thers  might  have  been 
invoked  more  than  fnert  earihly  amUance, 
but  he  pmdently  pressed  the  matter  no  far- 
ther, that  was  ul  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon 
and  Snap's  look  out;  he  had  been  no  party 
to  any  thmff  ei  the  scnrt,  nor  would  he  kno w- 
ixigly ;  he  uso  observed  the  same  sheete  df 
paper  written  all  over,  which  Mr.  Gammons 
had  filled  at  his  (Htmouse's)  room,  the  day  "^ 
bef<ffe;  and  many  new  and  more  odd-look-  - 
iAg  pfmeia  and  parchments.    Sometimes « 
they  addressed  questions  to  him,  but  found  f 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  keen  his  attention  i 
np  to  any  thmg  tJ^at  was  saia  to  him  for  thee 
wild  visions  that  were  chasing  one  another  » 
through  his  he^ed  brain;  the  passage  of  • 
which  said  visions  was  not  a  little  accele- 
rated by  the  lam  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water  which  he  had  just  taken^ 

"Th»  in  fact,"  said  Mr.  Gammon,  as 
the  thme  simultaneously  sat  down,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  standing  poring 
over  tSe  paper  before  Mr.  Quirk.  "  Tittle- 
bat's title  acemed  in  1818?" 

"  Precisely.so,"  said  Mr.  Quirk,  emphati* 
cally. 

"To  be  sure,"  confidently  added  Snap; 
whe  having  devoted  himself  exclusively  all 
his  life  to  Uie  shupest  practice  of  the  com 
mon  law,  as  it  is  ealled,  knew  about  as 
much  real  property  law  as  a  snip— but  it 
would  not  do  to  appear  ignorant,  or  taking 
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no  part  in  the  matter,  in  the  presence  of  the 
heir  at  law,  and  the  future  great  client  of 
the  House. 

«*Well,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  at  length  said 
Mr.  Quirk,  laying  aside  his  glasses — <*  you 
are  likely  to  be  one  of  the  luckiest  men  of 
your  day!  We  may  be  mistaken,, but  it 
appears  to  us  that  your  right  is  clear,  and 
has  been  clear  these  ten  or  twelve  years,  to 
the  immediate  enjoyment  of  a  very  fine  es- 
tate in  the  north  of  England,  Worth  some 
Jg9,000  or  JS10,000  a  year,  at  the  least!" 

"Yon  don't  say  so!" 

"  We  do,  indeed ;  and  are  very  proud  and 
happy  indeed  to  be  the  honoured  insthiments 
of  establishing  your  rights,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Mr.  Grammon. 

"Then  all  the  money  that's  been  spent 
this  ten  or  twelve  years  is  my  money,  is 
it?" 

"  If  we  are  rigjt  it  is  undoubtedly  as  you 
say,"  answered  Mr.  Quirk. 

"Therell  be  a  jolly  reckoning  for  some 
one,  "then,  shortly — eh  ?    My  eyes !" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse !"  cried  Mr. 
Gammon,  with  subdued  ecstacy,  as  before 
his  mind's  eye  rose  visions  of  interminable 
proceedings  at  law  and  inequity — hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  portly,  red  tape-tied  **  ca- 
ses," "  briefs,"  and  "  motion  papers,"  with 
Quirky  Gammony  and  Snapy  at  the  bottom 
of  each  of  them,  and  constantly  under  the 
eye  of  the  court  and  the  bar,  and  before  the 
public — (the  same  kind  of  thoughts  must 
nave  passed  through  Snap's  mind,  for  he 
rubbed  his  hands  in  silence  with  an  excited 
air)-r- 

,  "My  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,  you  ha«re  a 
^most  just  regard  for  your  own  interests: 
there  will  be  a  reckoning,  and  a  very  terri- 
ble one,  ere  long,  for  somebody— but  weVe 
time  enough  for  all  tiiat !  Onnr  let  us  have 
the  unspeakable  happiness  of  seeing  you 
once  fairly  in  possession  of  your  estates,  and 
our  office  shall  know  no  rest  till  you  have 
got  all  you  are  entitled  to— every  farthing 
even !" 

"  Oh,  never  fear  our  letting  them  rest!" 
said  Mr.  Quirk,  judiciously  accommodating 
himself  to  the  taste  and  apprehension  of  his 
excited  auditor— "Those  tkat  musl^ve  up 
the  goose,  must  give  up  the  giblets  also— 
ha,  ha,  ha !"  Messrs.  Gammon  and  Snap 
bchoed  the  laugh,  and  enjoyed  the  joke  <tt 
d'.e  head  of  the  firm. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  -dughed  Mr.  Titmouse,  im- 
mensely excited  by  the  conjoint  influence  of 
the  brandy  and  the  news  of  &e  night, "  capi- 
tal !  capital !  hurrah !  Such  goings  on  there 
will  be !  You're  all  of  the  riffht  sort,  I  see ! 
Law  for  ever!  Let  me  shake  hands  with 
you  all,  gents!  Comey  if  you  please,  all 
together*  all  friends  to-night!" 


And  he  gpsped  each  of  the  iSiree  readily 
proffered  right  hands  of  Messrs.  QuiriL, 
Gammon  and  Snap»  with  an  energy  Uiat 
was  likely  to  make  all  the  high  contracting 
parties  to  that  quadruple  alliance  remember 
Its  ratification. 

"  And  is  it  all  a  ready-money  affair,  gents 
—or  rent,  and  all  thai  kind  of  thing  1" 

"Why,  almost  entirely  the  latter,"  an- 
swered  Quirk,  "except  the  accumulations." 

"  Then  I'm  a  great  landlord,  am  I V 

*^ndeed,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,  you  are-— 
(that  is,  unless  we  have  made  a  blunder 
such  as  otur  house  is  not  often  in  the  habit 
of  making)  and  have  two  very  fine  houses 


both 
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in  different  parts  of  the  country." 

"Capital!  deli^tfiil!    I'll  live  in 
of  them— such  gomgs  on !    And  is  it 
up  to  the  mark  of  10,000iL  a  yearl" 
"We  really  entertain  no  doubt." 
"  And  sQch  as  I  can  spend  all  of  it,  every 
yearV 

**  Certainly — ^no  doubt  of  it — not  the  least. 
The  rents  are  paid  with  most  exemplary— 
at  least,"  added  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  cap- 
tivating and  irresistible  smile,  and  taking 
him  affectionately  by  the  hand— >*  at  least 
they  toill  be,  as  soon  as  we  have  them  fidrly 
in  our  management." 

"  Oh,  vouVe  to  get  it  all  in  for  me,  an 
youl"  he  inqnirM  briskly.  The  tiiree 
partners  bowed,"with  the  most  deprecating- 
ly  disinterested  air  in  the  world,  intimating 
that,  for  Mb  sake,  they  were  ready  to  take 
upon  themselves  even  that  troublesome  re- 


Capiti^ !  conld'nt  be  better !  eouldn't  be 
better!  Ah,  ha,  ha— you've  catched  the 
ffoose,  and  must  brin^  me  its  eggs.  Ah,  ha, 
ha !  a  touch  in  your  Ime,  old  gents !" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  excellent!  ah,  ha,  ha!" 
laughed  the  threepartners  at  the  wit  of  their 
new  client.  Mr.  Titmouse  joined  them,  and 
snapped  his  fingers  in  the  air. 

"Lord — ^I've  just  thought  of  Dowlas, 
Tagrag  and  Company's— I  seem  as  if  I 
hadn't  seen  or  heard  of  them  for  Lord 
knows  how  long!— but  there  they  are!— 
fiaincy  old  Tagrag  making  ine  a  beggar  on 
the  tenth  of  next  month-4ia,  ha,  ha !  shan't 
see  that  d— d  hob  any  more." 

"There!"  whispered  Mr.  Gammon,  ap- 
prehensively, in  the  ear  of  Mr.  Quirk; 
"didn't  I  tell  you  that  that  would  be  itt 
We've  been  monstrously  foolish  and  pie- 
mature." 

"It  won't  do  to  go  back  to  that-^ugh! 
ehT  will  it? — you  know  what  I  mean. 
Fancy  Tittiebat  Titmouse  standing  be> 
hind " 

The  partners  looked  rather  blank. 

"We  eonld  venture  to  suggest,  Mr.  Tit* 
mouse,^'  said  Mr.  Gammon  seriou&ly,  "Mc 
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vhwhUe  necessity  there  is  for  every  thing  on 
your  part  and  our  parts  to  go  on  as  quietly 
as  before,  for  a  little  time  to  come ;  to  be 
rare  and  safe  my  dear  sir,  we  must  be 
uereV^ 

**0h,  I  see,  gents!  I  see;  mum--lmum'8 
the  word,  for  the  present !  But,  I  must  say, 
if  there  is  any  one  whom  I  want  to  hear  of 
it  sooner  than  another,  it's—" 

"  Dowdy,  Ragbag,  and  Co.,  I  suppose ! 
ha,  ha,  ha !"  interrupted  Mr.  Gammon,  his 
partners  echoingr  his  laugh. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha r  Cuss  the  cats — that's  it 
—ha,  ha,  ha !"  echoed  Mr.  Titmouse ;  who, 
getting  up  out  of  his  chair,  could  not  resist 
capering  to  and  fro  in  something  of  the  at- 
titude of  a  stage-dancer,  whistling  and 
humming  by  turns,  and  indulging  inyarious 
other  wild  antics. 

"And  now,  gents,  to  do  a  bit  of  business 
—when  am  I  to  begin  scattering  the  shiners, 
eht"  he  inquired,  interrupting  an  earnest, 
low-toned  conversation  between  the  part^ 
ners. 

"  Oh,  of  course  some  delay  is  unavoida^ 
ble.  AD  we  have  done,  as  yet,  is  to  discover 
that,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  and  can 
Judge,  you  are  the  right  owner;  but  very 
extensive  operations  must  be  immediately 
commenced,  before  you  can  be  put  in  pos- 
eessron.  There  are  some  who  won't  be 
persuaded  to  drop  dSlO,(t>0  a  year  out  of 
their  hands  for  the  mere  asking." 

"The  devil  there  are!  Who  are  they 
that  want  to  keep  me  any  longer  oiit  of 
what's  my  own — ^wliat's  justly  mine  ?  E!h  1 
I  want  to  know !  Haven't  they  kept  me 
oat  long  enough  t«— d  n  'm!  Put  'em 
in  prison  directly— don't  spare  *em — ^ras- 
cals!" 


"  They'll  probably  ^"^ 
in  that  direction — ^fc^  ' 
up,  poor  devil,  the  H'  -•■ 

"Mean profits ! — i -  •  - 

fents.    It's  rogup*    i' 
ts!    So  don't  sf 
fatherless,  whicl    i 
Keep  me  out  o"  v 
D d  if  be  si'  '! 


long  find  their  way 
v  v-fr  he's  to  make 


»J'  you  call  them, 
V— villian's  pro- 
ne's  robbed  the 
'nd  an  orphan! 
■nine,  indeed! — 
•  \\ !" 

"  My  dear  M.  1 '  '  iti  o  •  ,^  V'  8ai<i  Gammon 
gravely, "  we  ?.  •  -  'i  tti «;  .^  on  too  fast— dread- 
fully too  fast.  It  .vill  I'l  ver  do :  matters  of 
»uch  immenp-'  irr.pnrjuice  as  these  cannot 
be  hurried  or.  or  ta  k'  ri  of,  in  this  way." 

"1  like  tb  It,  sir!~T  do,  d e!" 

"You  will.  Ttj^ll  ',  if  you  go  on  in  this 
wild  way,  Mr.  T.fiT"»use,  make  us  regret 
•ho  trouble  .«.'  { ;ivn  i"vken  in  the  affair,  and 
especially  'i^  pn.nif  tness  with  which  we 
have  cor  icnt -o  to  you  the  extent  of 
your  gor  a.r* . 
"  bW  'v  "  n  sure,  gents,  but  mean 

•  jstrous  obliged  to  you  for 


what  you've  done  for  me— but,  by  Jove,  it's 
taken  me  rather  a-back,  I  own,  to  hear  that 
I'm  to  be  kept  so  long  out  of  it  all.  Why 
can't  you  offer  him,  whoever  he  is  that  has 
my  property,  a  handsome  sum  to  go  out 
at  oncet  Gents,  I'll  own  to  you  I'm 
most  uncommon  low — never  so  low  in  my 
life— d— d  low !  Done  up,  and  can't  get 
what's  justly  mine !  What  am  I  to  do  in 
the  meanwhile?     Consider  that,  gents." 

"  You  are  rather  excited  just  now,  Mr. 
Titmouse,"  said  Mr.  Quirk  seriously ; "  sup- 
pose we  now  break  up,  and  resume  our  con- 
versation to-morrow,  when  we  are  all  in 
better  and  calmer  trim !" 

"  No,  sir,  thanking  you  all  the  same ;  but 
I  think  we'd  better  go  on  with  it  now,"  re- 
plied Titmouse,  impetuously.  ."Do  you 
think  I  can  stoop  to  go  back  to  that  nasty, 
beastly  shop,  and  behind  the  counter  ?" 

"  Our  decided  opinion,  Mr.  Titmouse," 
said  Mr.  Quirk,  emphatically — his  other 
partners  getting  very  grave  in  their  looks 
— **  that  18,  if  our  opinion  is  worth  offer- 
ing  ^" 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Tit- 
mouse, with  a  pettish  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Well,  such  as  it  is,  we  offer  it  to  you ; 
and  it  is,  that  for  manv  reasons  you  con- 
tinue, for  a  little  while  longer,  in  your  pre- 
sent situation." 

"  What !  own  Tagrag  for  my  master — 
and  I  worth  d6l 0,000  a  yearl" 

"  My  dear  sir,  you've  not  got  it  yet." 

"  Do  you  thmk  you'd  have  told  me  what 
you  have,' if. you  weren't  sure!  No,  no! 
you've  gone  too  far?  I  shall  burst,  I  shall ! 
Me  go  on  as  before ! — they  use  me  worse 
and  worse  every  day.  Gents,  you'll  excus'? 
me — ^I  hope  you  will ;  but  business  is  busi- 
ness, gents— it  is,  and  if  you  won't  do  mine, 
I  must  look  out  for  them  that  will — 'pon  my 
soul,  I  must,  and"— If  Mr.  Titmouse  could 
have  seen,  or  having  seen,  appreciated,  the 
looks  which  the  three  partners  interchanged, 
on  hearing  this  absurd,  ungrateful,  and  in- 
solent speech  of  his — ^the  expression  that 
flitted  across  their  shrewd  faces ;  that  was, 
intense  contempt  for  him,  hardly  overmas- 
tered and  concealed  by  a  vivid  perception 
of  theii  own  interests,  which  was,  of  course, 
to  manage^  to  soothe,  to  conciliate  him ! 

How  the  reptile  propensities  of  his  mean 
nature  had  thriven  oeneath  the  sudden  sun- 
shine of  unexpected  prosperity ! — See  alrea- 
dy his  selfishness,  truculence,  rdpacity,  in 
full  play! 

"  So,  gents,"  said  he,  after  a  long  and  keen 
expostulation  with  them  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, "  I'm  to  go  to-morrow  morning  to  D' w- 
las  and  Co.'s,  and  to  go  on  with  the  cursed 
life  I  led  there  to-day,  all  as  if  nothing  had 
happened !" 


ti 
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«*In  your  present  humor,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
It  would  be  in  rain  to  discuss  the  matter," 
■aid  Mr.  Quirk.  '^  Again  I  tell  you  that  the 
eourse  we  have  recommended  is,  in  our 
Opinion,  the  proper  one ;  excuse  me  if  I  add, 
what  can  you  do  but  adopt  our  advice !" 

*'  Why,  hang  me,  if  I  won't  employ  some- 
body else — that's  flat!  So,  good  night, 
g^nts ;  you'll  find  that  Tittlebat  Titmouse 
isn't  to  be  trifled  with !"  So  saying,  Mr. 
Titmouse  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head, 
bounced  out  of  the  room,  and,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  stop  him^  he  was  in  the  street 
hi  a  twinkling. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  little  beast!" 
exclaimed  Mr,  Gammon  with  an  air  of  dis- 
gust. 

"  Beggar  on  horseback!"  exclaimed  Snap. 

"  It  won't  do,  however,"  said  Mr.  Quirk, 
with  as  chagrined  an  air  as  his  partners, 
**  for  him  to  go  at  large  in  his  present  frame 
of  mind — ^he  may  ruin  the  thing  altogether." 

"  As  good  as  j£500  a  year  out  of  the  way 
of  the  omce,"  said  Snap. 

"  Egad,  that  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Gammon, 
seizing  his  hat,  "  I'll  after  him,  and  bring 
him  back  at  all  hazards ;  and  we  must  really 
try  and  do  something  for  him  in  the  mean- 
while, to  keep  him  quiet  till  the  thing's 
brought  a  little  into  train."  So  out  went 
after  Titmouse,  Mr.  Gammon,  from  whose 
lips  dropped  persuasion  sweeter  than  ho- 
ney $  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
were  to  be  able  to  bring  back  that  stubborn 
piece  of  conceited  stupidity. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Titmouse  heard  the  street 
door  sent  after  him  with  a  kind  of  bang,  he 
snapped  his  Angers  once  or  twice,  by  way  of 
lettmg  ofl*  a  little  of  the  inflammable  air  that 
was  in  him,  and  muttered,  "  Pretty  chaps 
those,  upon  my  word !  I'll  expose  them  all ! 
I'll  apply  to  the  Lord  Mayor — ^^hey're  a 
pack  of  swindlers  they  are !  This  is  the 
way  they  treat  we,  who've  got  a  title  to 
deiO,000  a  year !  To  be  sure"— He  stood 
still  for  a  moment,  and  another  moment,  and 
dismay  came  quickly  over  him ;  for  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him  what  hold  had  he  got 
on  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,«and  Snap!-— 
what  could  he  do  ?— -what  had  he  doy  1 

Ah—the  golden  vision  of  the  last  few 
hours  was  fading  away  momentarily,  like  a 
dream !  Each  second  of  his  deep  and  rapid 
reflection,  rendered  more  impetuous  his 
desire  and  determination  to  return  and 
make  his  peace  with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon and  Snap.  By  submission  for  the 
S resent  he  could  get  the  whip-hand  of  th^m 
ereafter !  He  was  in  the  act  of  turning 
round  towards  the  ofiice,  when  Mr.  Gam- 
mon softly  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  his  repentant  client, 

"  Mr.  Titmouse ;  my  dear  sir,  what  is  the 


matter  widi  youl  How  could  we  so  mift. 
understand  each  other?" 

Titmouse's  small  cunning  was  «h  the  q%ii 
vive,  and  he  saw  and  followed  up  his  ad- 
vantage. "  I  am  going,"  said  he,  in  a  re- 
solute tone,  *^  to  speak  to  some  one  else,  in 
the  morning." 

"That,  of  course,  signifies  nothing  to 
any  one  but  yourself;^  You  will  take  any 
steps,  my  dear  sir,  that  occur  to  you,  and 
act  as  you  may  be  advised." 

*^  Monstrous  kind  of  you  to  come  and  giv^ 
me  such  good  advice !"  exclaimed  Titmouse^ 
Vith  a  sneer. ' 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  said  Gammon* 
coolly ;  "  I  came  out  of  pure  good  nature, 
to  assure  you  that  our<  ofllce,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  passed,  entertains  not  the 
slightest  personal  ill-feeling  towards  yen, 
in  thus  throwing  off  their  hands  a  veiy 
long,  and  dreadfully  harassing  affair." 

"  Hem !"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  once  or 
twice. 

"So  good-night,  Mr.  Titmou8e*~good 
night!  God  bless  you!"  Mr.  Gammos 
in  the  act  of  returning  to  his  door,  extended 
his  hand  to  Mr.  Tittlebat,  who  lie  instantly 
perceived  was  melting  rapidly. 

"  Why,  sir — if  1  thought  you  all  meant 
the  correct  thing — ^hem !  I  say,  the  correct 
tiling  by  me — ^I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  m 
little  disappointment  for  the  time ;  but  you 
must  own,  Mr.  Gammon,  it  is  very  luurd 
being  kept  out  of  one's  own  so  long." 

"  True^  very  true,  Mr.  Titmouse.  Verf 
hard  it  is,  indeed,  to  bear,  and  we  all  felt 
deeply  for  you,  and  would  have  set  every 
thing  in  train        " 

^' Would  have " 

**  Yes,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,  we  would 
have  done  it>  and  brought  you  through  every 
difficulty— over  every  obstacle." 

"  Why — ^you  don't — 'hardly — quite- 
mean  to  say  you've  given  it  all  up !— What, 
already !"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  in  evident 
alarm. 

Gammon  had  triumphed  over  Titmouse! 
whom,  nothing  loth,  he  brought  back,  ii| 
two  minutes'  time,  into  the  room  which 
Titmouse  had  just  before  so  rudely  quitted. 
Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Snap  had  their  parts  yet 
to  perform*  They  were  in  the  act  of  locking 
up  desks  and  drawers,  evidently  on  th« 
move;  and  received  Mr.  Titmouse  with  an 
air  of  Cold  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Titmouse  again !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Quirk,  taking  his  gloves  out  of  his  hat. 


Oh  fto,«ir!  no  sir!  This  gentlr^nan, 
Mr.  Gammon,  and  I,  have  made  it  alt  ufK 
gents!  I'mnotvexedanjrmOTe^Aelea'.t.» 
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*Fexed^  Mr.  TRtmouseP*  echoed  Mr. 
Qairk,  with  an  air  sternly  ironical,  "  We 
are  under  grreat  ohligations  to  you  for  your 
forbearance !" 

**  Oh,  come,  gents !"  said  Titmouse,  more 
and  more  disturbed,  "  I  was  too  warm,  I 
dare  say, — and  I  ask  your  pardon,  all  of 
you,  gents !  I  won't  say  another  word,  if 
youll  but  buckle  to  business  again— quite 
exactly  in  your  own  way — ^because,  you 
see--" 

**  It's  growing  very  late,"  said  Mr.  Quirk, 
coldly,  and  looking  at  his  watch ;  •♦  however, 
after  what  you  have  said,  probably  at  some 
future  time,  when  we've  leisure  to  look  into 
the  thin^" 

Poor  Titmouse  was  ready  to  drop  on  bia 
knees,  in  mingled  agony  and  fright. 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  say,"  interposed 
the  bland  voice  of  Mr.  Gammon,  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Quirk,  "that  Mr.  Titmouse 
a  few  minutes  ago  assured  me,  outside 
there,  that  if  you  could  only  be  persuaded 
to  let  our  house  take  up  his  case  again — " 

*'  I  did — I  did  indeed,  ^nts !  so  help  me 
^— !"  interrupted  Mr.  Titmouse,  eagerly 
backing  with  an  oath  tho  ready  lie  of  Mr. 
Gammon. 

Mr.  Quirk  drew  his  hand  across  his 
chin,  musingly,  and  stood  silently  for  a  few 
moments,  evidently  irresolu^. 

"  Well,"  said  he  at  length,  but  in  a  rery 


cod  way,  « siiiee  Hwt  it  so,  probably  w» 
may  be  mduoed  to  resiraie  oar  beafrlaboaa 
in  your  behalf;  and  if  you  iRrill  iaroor  us 
with  a  call  to-morrow  night,  at  the  saoia 
hour,  we  may  have,  by  thai  timft,  made  up 
our  minds  as  to  the  coiuse  we  shall  tfaink 
fit  to  adopt." 

"Lord!  sir, m  be  here  as  the  elodt 
strikes,  and  as  meek  as  a  mouse;  and  pray. 
Hare  it  all  in  your  own  way  for  the  Aitiiie. 
gents— do!" 

"  Good  night,  m^-gpoA  night !"  exdaim* 
ed  the  partners,  motioniBg  towards  tim 
door. 

"Good  night,  gents!"  said  Tltmonw, 
bowinor  very  }ow,>and  feeling  himself  at  the 
same  time  being  bowed  out!  As  he  passed 
out  of  the  room,  he  cast  a  lingering  took  ia 
their  three  frigid  faces,  as  if  wey  weie  an- 
gels sternly  shutting  him  out  from  Paradise. 
What  misery  was  his,  as  he  walked  slowly 
homeward,  with  much  the  same  feelings 
(now  ^at  the  fumes  of  the  brandy  had 
evaporated,  and  the  reaction  of  accitemem 
was  coming  on,  aggravated  by  a  recollection 
of  the  desperate  &Mek  he  had  received^  ss  a 
sick  and  troubled  man,  who,  suddenly 
roused  out  of  a  delicious  dream,  drops  into 
vnretohed  reality,  as  it  were  out  of  a  furr- 
land,  which  with  all  its  dear  inmimeiabile 
delights,  is  melting  overhead  into  thin  i 
disappearing/or  eMr. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Closbt  Court  had  never  looked  so  odious 
to  Titmous^  as  it  did  when,  harassed  and 
depressed  as  I  have  described  him,  he,ap- 
proached  it  about  one  o'clock,  A.-M.  >He 
flung  Mmself  on  hh  bed  for  a  nftoment,  di- 
rectly he  had  shutl^ms  door,  intendiiTg  pre- 
sently to  rise  and  undress ;  but  sleej)  hacving 
got  him  prostrate  secured  her  victory,'*  She 
wavecl  her  black  wand-  o^r  him,  stnd  he 
woke  not  till  ei^ht  o'clock  in  th^  morning. 
A  second  long-drawn  sigh  was^  preparing 
to  follow  its  predecessor,  when  he  heard  it 
strike  eigh^j^nd  sprung  off  the  bed  in  a 
fright ;  fol^  h^  ought  to  have  been  at  the  shop 
an  hour  ago.  Cashing  a  little  wat^  into 
his  face,  and  scarce  8ta3ring  to  vnpe  it  off, 
he  ran  down  ^irs.  through  the  court,  and 
along  the  street,  never  stopping  till  he  had 
fiuaS  his  way  into — almost  the  very  arms 
(^.^*4readed  Mr.  Ta^rag;  who,  rarely 
ttiS^kg  his  appearance  till  jdnnit  half-past 


nine,  had,  as  the  mischief  would  haye  it, 
happened  to  come  down  an  hour  and  a  half 
earlier  than  usual,  on  the  only  morning  oat 
of  several  hundreds  on  which  Titmouse 
had  been  more  than  ten  minutes  beyond  his 
time. 

"  Yours,  very  respectfully,  Mr.  Titmottsev 
— ^Thomas  Tagrag!"  exclain^  ^at  per- 
sonage with  mock  solemnity,  bowing  for- 
mally to  his  astounded  and  breathless  shop- 
man. 

»*  I— I — beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  I  wasn't 
very  well,  and  overslept  myself,"  stammer* 
ed  Titmouse. 

"  Ne-ver  mind,  Mr.  Titmouse,  9e-yer 
mind — it  don't  much  signify,"  intemq^ted 
Mr.  Tagrag,  bitterly;  "you've  just  mftan 
hour  and  a  half  to  take  this  piece  of  silk, 
with  my  compliments,  to  Messrs.  Shuttle  . 
and  Weaver,  in  Dirt  Street,  Spitalfields,  and 
ask  tiiem  if  they  Mn'^^^m^m^Lt^  mui  i^ 
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to  ft  WiiBt^End  houde  like  nune,  mod  bring 
6ack  a  better  piece  instead  of  it!'' 

**  Very  well,  sir— but— befpre  my  break- 
fest^sir?" 

^ Did  I  say  a  word  about  breakfast,  sir? 
You  beard* my  ordei«,  sir;  you  can  attend 
to  them  or  not,  Mr.  Titmouse,  as  you 
please !'' 

Off  trotted  Titmouse  instanter^  without 
his  breakfast;  and  so  Tagrag  gained  one 
object  he  had  in  view.  Titmouse  found 
'  this  rather  trying:  a  iiye-mile  walk  before 
him  with  no  inconsiderable  load  under*  his 
arm,  haying  Had  nothing  to  eat  since  the 
preceding  evening,  when  he  had  partaken 
of  a  delicate  repast  of  thick  slices  of  bread, 
smeared  slightly  over  with  salt  buttejr,  and 
moistened  with  a  most  astringent  decoction 
(^tea-leaves, sweetened  with  brown  sugar, 
and  discoloured  with  sky-blue  milk.  He 
had  not  even  a  farthing  about  him  where- 
with to  buy  a  penny  roll  \  As  he  went  dis- 
consolately along,  so  many  doubts  and  fears 
buzzed  impetuously  about  him  that  they 
completely  darkened  his  little  soul,  and  be- 
wildered his  small  und^standing.  Ten 
ihousand  a  j^car/— it  was  never  meant  for 
the  like  of  lum.  He  soon  worked  himself 
into  a  conviction  that  the  whole  thinff.  was 
infinitely  too  good  to  be  true ;  tfie  affair  was 
desperate ;  it  had  been  all  moonshine ;  for 
some  cunning  purpose  or  another,  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  had  been — ah, 
here  he  was  within  a  few  yards  of  their  re- 
sidence, the  scene  of  last  nig^ht's  tragic 
transactions !  As  he  passed  Saffron  Hill, 
he  paused,  looked  up  towards  the  blessed 
abode— 

**  Where  eentmt  all  bis  hopes  and  fears," 

unered  a  profound  siffh,  and  passed  slowly 
on  towards  Smithfield.  The  words,  "  Quirky 
Qamrnon,  and  Snaf^**  «eemed  to  be  written 
over  every  shop*wmdow  which  he  passed—- 
their  images  filled  his  mind's  eye.  What 
could  they  be  at?  They  had  been  ail  very 
polite  and  friendly— and  of  their  own  seek- 
ing :  had  he  affronted  them  ?  How  coldly 
aiMi  proudly  they  had  parted  vnth  him  over- 
night I  It  was  evident  that  they  could  stand 
no  nonsense— -they  were  great  lawyers;  so 
he  must  (if  they  really  would  allow  him  to 
see  them  again)  eat  humble  pie  cheerfully 
till  he  had  got  all  they  had  to  pye  him. — 
How  he  dreaded  the  coming  mght !  Per- 
haps they  intended  civilly  to  tell  him  that 
they  woidd  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him;— .they  would  get  the  estate  for  them- 
selves, or  some  one  else  that  would  be  more 
manageable!  They  had  taken  care  to  tell 
)iim  nothing  at  all  about  the  nature  of  his 
pretensions  to  this  grand  fortune.  Oh,  how 
crafty  they  were— mey  liad  it  all  their  own 


way!— But  what,  after  all,'!^  he  reaHy 
done?  The  estates  were  his,  if  they  were , 
really  in  earnest — ^his,  and  no  one's  else ;  and 
why  should  he  be  kept  out  of  them  at  their 
will  and  pjeasure  ?  Suppose  he  were  to  say 
he  would  give  them  all  he  was  entitled  to 
for  ^20,000  down,  in  cash?  Oh  no;  on 
second  thoughts,  that  would  be  only  two 
years'  income !  But  on  the  other  hand — he 
dared  hardly  even  to  propose  it  to  his 
thoughts— still  suppose  it  should  really  turn 
out  true !  Goodness  .  gracious ! — that  day 
two  months  he  might  be  riding  about  in  his 
carriage  in  the  Parks,  and  poor  devils  look- 
ing at  him,  as  he  now  looked  on  all  those 
who  now  rode.  There  he  would  be,  hold- 
ing up  his  head  with  the  best  of  them,  in- 
stead of  slaving  about  as  he  was  that  mo- 
ment, carrying  about  that  cursed  bundle— 
ough!  how  he  shrunk  as  he  changed  its 
position,  to  rdieve  his  aching  right  arm  I 
Why  was  his  mouth  to  be  stopped  ? — why 
might  he  not  tell  his  shopmates?  Wfiat 
would  he  not  give  for  the  luxury  of  telling 
it  to  the  odious  Tagrag?  If  he  were  to  do 
so,  Mr.  Tagrag,  he  was  sure,  would  ask 
him  to  dinner  the  very  next  Sunday,  at  his 
country  house  at  Claphara.  Thoughts  such 
as  these  so  occupied  his  mind,  that  he  did 
not  for  a  long  while  observe  that  he  was 
walking  at  a  raj^id  rate  towards  the  Mile- 
end  road,  having  left  Whitechapel  church 
nearly  half  a  mile  behind  him !  The  possi- 
ble master  of  dS  10,000  a  year  felt  fit  to  drop 
with  fatigue,  and  sudden  apprehension  of 
the  storm  he  should  have  to  encounter  when 
he  first  saw  Mr.  Tagrag  after  so  long  an 
absence.  He  was  detained  for  a  cruel  length 
of  time  at  Messrs.  Shuttle  and  Weaver's, 
who  not  having  the  required  quantitj^  r 
silk  at  that  moment  on  their  premises,  h  I 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  after  havii  f 
sent  for  it  to  one  or  two  neighbouring  mana- 
factories ;  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass 
that  it  was  two  o'clock  before  Titmouse, 
completely  exhausted  and  dispirited,  and 
reekmg  with  perspiration,  had  reached 
Dowlas  and  Comjjany's.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  shop  had  finished  their  dinners. 

**  Go  up  stairs  and  get  your  dinner,  sir !" 
exclaimed  Tagrag  impetuously,  after  having 
received  Messrs.  Shuttle  and  Weaver's 
message. 

Titmouse  went  up  stairs  hungry  enough, 
and  found  himself  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
long  close-smelling  room  in  which  his  com- 
pamons  had  been  dining.  His  dinner  was 
presently  brought  to  him  by  a  slatternly 
servantpgirl.  It  was  in  an  uncovered  basin, 
which  appeared  to  contain  nothing  but  tiia 
leavings  of  his  companions — a  savoury  in* 
termixture  of  cold  potatoes,  broken  meat« 
(chiefly  bits  of  fat  and  giistle,}  a^^^lk  liol 
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water  haTiag  been  thrown  over  it  to  make 
It  appear  warm  and  fresh— -(faoffh !)  His 
plate  (with  a  small  pinch  c^  salt  up<m  it) 
had  not  been  cleaned  afier  its  recent  use, 
bntevidently  only  hastily  smeared  over  with 
a  greasy  towel,  as  also  seemed  his  knife  and 
feme,  which,  in  their  disgusting  state,  he 
was  fain  to  put  np  with,  the  table  cloth  on 
which  he  miffht  have  wiped  them  having 
been  removed.  A  huncn  of  bread  that 
•emned  to  have  been  tossing  about  in  the 
pan  for  days,  and  half-a-pint  of  flat-looking 
and  sour-smelling  table-beer,  completed  the 
&re  set  before  him;  opposite  which  he  sate 
for  some  minutes,  too  much  occupied  with 
his  reflections  to  commence  his  repast.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  scooping  out  of  the  basin 
Bome  of  its  inviting  contents,  when — ^  Tit- 
mouse !''  exclaim^  the  voice  of  one  of  his 
shopmates,  peering  in  at  him  through  the 
hair-open  door, "  Mr.  Tagrag  wants  you ! 
He  says  youVe  had  plenty  of  time  to  dnish 
*  your  dinner !" 

"  Oh,  tell  him,  tiien,  I'm  only  just  beein- 
ning  my  dinner — eugh !  such  as  it  is,*°re- 
pliM  Titinouse  masticating  the  first  moutli- 
lul  with  an  appearance  of  no  particular 
relish, — for  to  the  like  of  it  he  had,  never 
before  sat  down  since  he  had  been  in  the 
honoured  house  he  wets  then  serving. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Tagrag  himself  en- 
tered the  room,  stuttering — "How  much 
longer,  sir;  is  it  your  pleasure  to  spend  over 
your  dinner,  eh  1" 

^*»Not  another  moment,  sir,"  answered 
Titmouse,,  looking  with  ill-concealed  dis- 
gust at  ^e  savoury  victuals  before  him ; 
•*  if  you'll  only  allow  me  a  few  minutes  to 
go  home  and  buy  a  penny  roll  instead  of  all 

**  Ve — ^ry  good,  sir !  Ve— ry  parti— -co— 
larlv  good,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  replied  Tagrag, 
with  ul-subdued  fury ;  "  any  tning  else  that 
I  can  make  a  leetU  memorandum  of  against 
the  day  of  your  leaving  usi" 

This  hint  of  twofold  terror,  t.  «.  of  with- 
holding the  wretched  balance  of  salary  that 
mi^t  oe  due  to  him,  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
conduct, and  of  sLso  giving  iiim  a  damning 
character,  dispelled  the  small  remains  of 
Titmouse^s  appetite,  and  he  rose  to  return 
to  the  shop,  involuntarily  clutching  his  fiat 
as  he  brushed  close  past  the  tjrrant  Tagrag 
cm  the  stairs,  whom  he  would  have  been  do- 
Uflhted  to  pitch  down  head-foremost;  and 
if  ne  had  done  so,  none  of  his  fellow-slaves 
below,  in  spite  of  their  present  sycophancy 
towards  Tagrag,  would  have  shown  any 
particuleur  alacrity  in  picking  up  their  com- 
mon oppressor.  Poor  Tittlebat  resumed  his 
old  situation  behind  the  counter;  but  how 
difiWent  his  present  from  his  former  air  and 
r !    With  his  pen  occasionally  poep-  < 


ing  pertly  out  of  bis  bushy  h«ir  eirer  his 
ngnt  ear,  and  his  yard  measure  in  his  hand, 
no  one,  till  Monday  morning,  had  been  more 
cheerful,  smirking  and  nimble,  than'nttlebat 
Titmouse.  Alas,  now  crestfallen  now  1  None 
of  his  companions  could  make  him  out,  or 
guess  what  was  in  the  wind ;  so  they  very 
justly  concluded  that  he  had  been  doing 
something  dreadfully  disgraceful,  the  extent 
of  which  w^s  known  to 'l^grag  and  himself 
alone.  Their  jeers  and  banters  were  giving 
place  to  cold  distrustful  looks,  that  were 
much  more  ^ing  to  bear.  How  he  longed 
to  be  able  to  burst  upon  their  astounded 
minds  with  the  pent  up  intelligence  that  was 
silently  racking  and  splitting  his  little  bo- 
som !  But  if  he  did— the  terrible  firm  of 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap— -oh !  the  very 
thought  of  them  glued  his  lips  togetlier. 
But  then  there  was  one  whom  he  might 
surely  make  a  confidant— the  excellent 
Huckaback,  with  whom  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  coomiunicating  since  Sunday 
night. 

That  gentleman  was  as  close  a  prisoner 
at  the  establishment  of  Diaper  and  Sarsenet, 
in  Tottenham-court  Road,  as  Titmouse  at 
Messrs.  Dowlas's,  of  which  said  establish- 
ment he  was  as  great  an  ornament  as  Tit- 
mouse of  that  of  Messrs.  Dowlas.  They 
were  about  the  same  height,  and  equals  in 
puppyism  of  manners,  dress,  and  appear- 
ance; but  Titmouse  was  much  the  better 
looking.  With  equal  conceit  in  their  faces, 
that  ofHuckaback,  square  and  flat,  and  sal- 
low, had  an  expression  of  ineffable  impu- 
dence that  made  a  lady  shudder,  and  a  gen- 
tleman feel  a  tingling  sensation  in  his  right 
toe.  About  his  small  black  eyes  there  was 
a  glimmer  of  low  cunning ; — but  I  have  not 
natience  to  paint  the  fJlow  any  further. 
When  Titmouse  left  the  shop  that  night,*  a 
little  after  nine,  he  hurried  to  his  lodgings, 
to  make  himself  as  imposing  in  his  appear- 
ance before  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  as  his  time  and  means  would  admit 
of.  Behold,  on  the  table  lay  a  letter  from 
Huckaback.  It  was  written  in  a  flourish- 
ing mercantile  hand;  and  here  is  a  copy 
of  it: 

"  Dear  Tit, 

"  I  hope  you  are  well,  which  is  what  1 
can  only  middling  say  in  respect  of  me. 
Such  a  row  with  my  governors  as  I  have 
had  to-day !  I  thought,  as  I  had  been  ir. 
the  house  near  upon  eighteen  months  at  j825 
per  annum,  I  might  naturally  ask  for  J^O 
a  year  (which  is  what  my  Predecessor  had,) 
when,  would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Sharpeye 
(who  is  going  to  be  taken  in  as  a  Partner,) 
to  whom  I  named  the  tlang,  ns  up  in  lac* 
against  me,  and  I  were  had  up  into  th« 
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eminfing-house,  where  Both  the  sorernorB 
Wft9^  and  they  g^ve  it  me  in  euch  a  wa^ 
that  you  never  saw  nor  heard  of;  oat  it 
wasn^t  all  on  their  own  side,  as  yoa  know 
nte  too  well  to  think  of.  You  would  have 
thought  I  had  heenagoingto  rob  the  house. 
They  said  I  was  most  audacious,  and  all 
that,  and  nn^teful,  and  what  would  I  have 
next?  Mr.  Diaper  said  times  was  come  to 
such  a  pitch! !  since  he  was  first  in  the  bu- 
siness, for  salaries  is  risen  to  double,  and 
not  half  the  work  done  that  was,  and  no 
gratitude— (cursed  old  carmudgeon !)  He 
said  if  I  left  them  just  now,  I  might  whistle 
for  a  character,  except  what  I  would  not 
like ;  but  if  he  dont  mind  Fll  ffive  him  a 
trick  of  law  about  that— which  orings  me 
to  what  happened  to-day  with  our  lawyers, 
the  people  at  Saffron  Hill,  whom  Ithou^t 
I  woula  call  in  on  to-day,  being  near  the 
neighbourhood  with  some  light  goods,  to 
see  how  affairs  was  getting  on,  and  stir  them 
up  a  bit" — this  almost  took  Titmouse's 
breath  away — "feeling  most  interested  on 
your  account,  as  you  know,  dear  Tit,  I  do. 
I  said  I  wanted  to  speak  to  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  business  of  importance;  whereat 
I  was  quickly  shown  into  a  room  w^iere  two 
gents  was  sitting.  Having  put  down  my 
parcel  for  a  minute  on  the  table,  I  said  I 
was  a  v^y  intimate  friend  of  yours,  and  had 
called  in  to  see  how  things  went  on  about 
the  advertisement ;  whereat  you  never  saw  in 
your  life  how  struck  they  looked,  and  stared 
at  one  another  in  speechless  silence,  till 
they  said  to  me,  what  concerned  me  about 
the  business  ?  or  something  of  that  nature, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  ris  a  rage  in  me  di- 
rectly, all  for  your  sake  ffor  I  did  not  like 
the  looks  of  things;)  and  sayS  I,  I  said,  we 
would  let  them  Know  we  were  not  to  be 
gammoned f  whereat  uprose  the  youngest 
of  the  two,  and  ringingx  the  bell,  he  says  to 
a  ti^ht-laced  young  gentleman  with  a  pen 
behind  his  ear,  *Show  him  to  the  door,' 
which  I  was  at oi^ce ;  but,  in  doingso,  let 
out  a  little  of  my  mind  to  them.  They're 
no  better  than  they  should  be,  you  see  if 
they  are ;  but  when  we  Trick  the  property, 
we'll  show  them  who  i^  their  masters,  which 
consoles  me.  Good-by,  keep  your  spirits 
up,  and  I  will  call  and  tell  you  more  about 
It  on  Sunday.  So  farewell  (I  write  this  at 
Mr.  Sharpeye's  desk,  who  is  coming  down 
fmrn  dinner  directly.)  Your  true  friend, 
"R.  Huckaback. 
"  P  S.-rMet  a  young  Jew  last  night 
with  a  lot  of  prime  cigars,  and  (knowing  he 
mmt  have  stole  them,  they  looked  so  ^>od 
at  the  price)  I  bought  one  shilling's  worth 
for  me,  and  two  shilling's  worth  for  you, 
your  salary  being  higher,  and  to  say  nothing 
of  your  chances." 


All  ^t  part  of  Ae  Ibfegomff  letter  win  A 
related  to  its  amiable  writer's  interview  with 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  Tit- 
mouse read  in  a  kind  of  spasm^— he  coiil€ 
not  draw  a  breath,  and  felt  a  choking  seih 
sation  coming  over  him.  After  a  while,  **I 
may  spare  myself,"  thought  he,  **  the  troti- 
ble  of  rigging  out— Huckaback  has  done 
my  business  for  me  with  Messrs.  Quirky 
Gammon,  and  Snap— mine  will  only  be  « 
walk  in  vain !"  After  what  had  occimed 
last  night  between  him  and  ^em ! !— an^ 
so  urgently  as  he  had  been  enjoined  to^keep 
the  matter  to  himdelf !  Of  course  Hucks- 
back  wodld  seem  to  have  been  sent  by  him  ; 
seeing  he  appeared  to  have  assumed  the 
hectoring  tone  which  Titmouse  had  tried  so 
vainly  over^niijht,  and  now  so  bitterly  re* 
pented  of,  and  he  had  no  doubt  grossly  m^ 
suited  the  arbiters  of  Titmouse's  destiny,  (for 
he  knew  Huckaback's  impudence,) — he  had 
even  said  that  he  (Titmouse)  would  not  be 
GAMMONED  by  them.  But  time  was  pressing ;  * 
with  a  beating  heart  he  scrambled  into  a 
change  of  clothes— -bottling  up  hi^  wrath 
against  the  unconscious  Huckaback  till  ho 
should  see  that  worthy.  In  a  miserablo 
state  of  mind  he  set  off  soon  after  for  Saf 
fron  Hill  at  a  quick  pace,  which  soon  be^ 
came  a  trot,  and  often  sharpened  into  a 
downright  run.  He  saw,  heard,  and  thought 
of  nothing,  as  he  hurried  along  Oxford  Street 
and  Holbom,  but  Quirk,  Gammon,  Snap, 
and  Huckaback,  and  the  reception  which  the 
latter  had  secured  for  him — ^if,  indeed,  he 
was  to  be  received  at  all.  The  magical 
words.  Ten  Thousand  A  Year^  had  not  dis- 
appeared from  the  field  of  his  troubled  vi- 
sion; but  how  faintly  and  dimly  Ihey 
shone ! — ^like  the  Pleiades  coldly  glistening 
through  intervenin|r  mists  far  off— oh !  at 
what  a  stupendous,  immeasurable,  and  hope* 
less  distance !  Imagine  those  stars  gazed 
at  by  the  anguished  and  despairing  eyes  of 
the  bereaved  lover,  madly  believing  one  of 
^em  to  contain  her  who  has  just  departed 
from  his  arms,  and  from  this  world,  and 
you  may  form  ^notion  of  the  agonized  feel* 
ings-^the  absorbed  contemplation  of  one 
dear,  dazzling,  but  distant  object,  experi- 
enced on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Titmouse.  No, 
no ;  I  don't  mean  seriously  to  pretend  that 
so  grand  a  thought  as  this  could  be  enter* 
tained  by  his  little  optics  intellectual ;  you 
might  as  well  suppose  the  tiny  eye  m  a 
black  beetle  to  be  scanning  the  vague,  fan* 
ciful,  and  mysterious  figure  and  proportions 
of  Orion,  or  a  chimpanzee  to  be  perusing 
and  pondering  over  Uie  immortal  Prineipia* 
I  repeat,  that  I  have  no  desire  of  the  sort, 
and  am  determined  not  again  foolishly  to 
attempt  fine  writing,  which  I  now  perceive 
to  bo  entirely  out  of  my  line.    In  language 
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» he&t&ng  me  tnd  my  subj^ctt  InA]f  ba 
•ItoWed  to  say  that  there  is  no  gettmsr  a 
^«artinioai>mtpot;  that  Titmouse's  mmd 
was  a  half-pint->-and  it  was  briimfaK  All 
the  while  that  I  have  been  going  on  thus, 
Iwwerer,  Titmouse  was  hurrying  down 
HolboiB  at  a  rattlinflr  rate.  When  at  length 
be  had  reached  Sfllfron  Hill,  he  was  in  a 
bath  &i  nerspiratioii.  His  face  was  quite 
•sd;  he  ineathed  hard;  his  heart  beat  vio- 
Isotly;  he  had  got  a  stitch  inhisride;  and 
h»  could  not  ffet  his  giores  on  his  hot  and 
SfTollen  hands.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
with  his  hat  off,  wiping  his  reeking  ^bve- 
iMad,  and  endeayounne  to  recorer  himself  a 
little  before  entering  the  dreaded  presence 
to  which  he  had  been  hastening.  He  eiren 
&Boisd  for  a  moment,  that  his  eyes  gate  out 
sparks  of  lidit!  While  thus  pausing,  St. 
Andrew's  Church  struck  ten,  half  electrify- 
ing  Titmouse^  who  bolted  «.>  the  hill,  and 
was  soon  standing  opjfosite  the  door.  How 
4m  sight  of  it  smote  him,  as  it  reminded 
Urn  of  the  way  in  which,  on  the  preceding 
night,  he  had  bounded  out  of  it !  But  that 
could  not  now  be  helped ;  so  ring  went  the 
bell,  9A  softly,  however,  as  he  coifld ;  for  he 
reaollected  that  it  was  a  rery  loud  bell,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  ofiend.  He  waited  some 
tidie^  and  nobody  answered.  He  Waited 
far  nearly  two  minutes,  and  trembled,  a»» 
sailed  by  a  thousand  ragne  fears.  He 
might  not,  however,  have  rang  loud  enough ; 
s^^'-again,  a  little  louder,  did  he  venture  to 
ling.  Again  he  waited.  There  seemed 
sometlui^  threatening  in  tiie  great  brass 
pUite  on  the  door,  out  of  which,  •«  Quirk, 
Ghunmrn,  and  Snap,"  appeared  to  look  at 
him  ominously.  While  he  thought  of  it,  by 
ths  way,  there  was  something  very  serious 
aad  stern  in  all  their  faces— he  wondered 
tfiaihehad  not  noticed  it  before.  What  a 
dnmken  beast  he  had  been  to  goon  in  their 
eresenoe  as  he  had! — thought  he*;  then 
Huckaback's  image  flitted  across  his  dis- 
tl:^bed  fancy.  *«  Ah !"  thought  he,  « that's 
tiM  thing !  That's  it,  depend  upon  it ;  this 
AiN)r  will  never  be  openeatom^agiln-^he's 
dtme  for  me !"  He  breathed  raster,  clench- 
ed his  fist,  and  involuntarily  raised  it  in  a 
menacing  way,  when  he  heard  himself  ad- 
dre8sed-->'0h !  dear  pie,  sir,  I  hope  I  haven't 
kept  you  waiting,'^  said  the  old  woman  whom 
he  had  before  seen,  fumbling  in  her  pocket 
Ibr  the  door-key.  ^  She  had  been  evidently 
out  shdpping,  having  a  plate  in  her  lefV- 
lumd,  over  which  her  apron  was  ^roWn. 
**  Hope  you've  not  been  ringing  long,  sirt" 
"  Oh,  dear !  no,  ma'am,"  replied  Titmouse 
with  anxious  civility,  and  a  truly  miserable 
smile — ^t^  Afraid  I  may  have  kept  ^m  wait- 
ing," he  added,  almost  dreading  to  hearths 
teitwer* 


•«  Oh  no,  sir,  net  at  ell— they've  all  beea 
crone  since  a  little  after  nine ;  but  tliefe'e  a 
fetter  I  was  to  give  you !"  She  opened  tlw 
door;  Titmouse  nearly  dropping.  **l*li 
get  it  for  Tou,  sir— let  me  see,  where  did  I 
pat  iti— Oh,  in  the  clerk's  room,  I  think.** 
Titmouse  followed  her  in.  **  Dear  m»— 
where  can  it  bel**  she  continued,  peering 
about,  and  then  snuffing  the  long  wiok  of 
the  candle  which  she  had  left  bumii^  for 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  her  ab- 
sence. **  I  hope  none  of  the  clerks  has  put 
it  away  in  mistake !  Well,  it  isn't  here, 
any  how." 

^*  Perhaps,  ma^am,  it's  in  their  oton 
room"-^euffgested  Titmouse,  in  a  faint  tone. 

"  Oh,  p'Paps  it  is ! "  she  replied.  "We'll 
go  and  see"—- and  she  led  the  way,  follow- 
ed closely  by  Titmouse,  who  caught  his 
breath  as  he  passed  the  green  baize  door. 
Yes,  there  was  the  room— the  scene  of  last 
night  was  transacted  there,  and  came  crowd- 
ing over  his  recollection  ;-^here  was  the 
green-shaded  candlestick-— the  table  cover- 
ed with  papers— an  arm-chair  near  it,  in 
which,  probably,  Mr.  Quirk  had  been  sit- 
ting oiily  an  hour  before,  to  write  the  letter 
they  were  now  in  quest  of,  and  which 
might  be  to  forbid  him  their  presence  for 
ever !  How  dreary  and  deserted  the  room 
looked,  thought  he,  as  he  peered  about  it  in 
search  of  the  dreaded  letter  ! 

"  Oh,  here  it  is ! — ^well,  I  never !— who 
could  have  put  it  here,  now  1  I'm  sure  I 
didn't.  Let  me  see-»4t  was,  no  doubt,'* 
said  the  old  woman,  holding  the  letter  in 
one  hand,  and  putting  the  otiier  to  her 
head— — 

♦*  Never  mind,  ma'am,"  said  Titmouse, 
stretching  his  hand  towards  herf— "now 
we've  got  it,  it  don't  much  signify."  She 
gave  it  to  him.  "  Seem  partictUarly  anxtooe 
for  me  to  get  it— did  they?"  he  inquired, 
with  a  strong  effort  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned—the dreaded  letter  quite  quivering 
in  his  fingers. 

*'  No,  sir— Mr.  fhiirk  only  said  I  was  to 
give  it  you  when  you  called.  B'lieve  they 
sent  it  to  you,  but  tiie  clerk  said  he  couldn't 
find  your  place  out;  by  the  way,  (excuse 
me,  sir,)  but  your's  i$  a  ftinny  name !  How 
I  heard  *em  laughing  at  it,  to  be  sure ! 
What  makes  people  give  such  queer  names! 
WcKild  you  like  to  read  it  here,  sir!— ■ 
you're  welcome." 

"  No,  thank  you,  madam — ^it's  not  of  the 
least  consequence,"  he  replied,  with  a  des- 
perate air;  and  tossing  it  with  attempted 
carelessness  into  his  hat,  which  he  put  on 
his  head,  he  very  civilly  wished  her  good- 
night, and  departed— very  nearly  inclined 
to  sickness  or  faintness,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  whieh  the  lresh<^  might  perha|ie 
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dispel.  H«  quickly  espM  a  lamp  at  a  cor- 
ner, which  promised  to  afford  him  an  unin- 
tenupted  opportunity  of  inspecting  his  let- 
ter. He  took  it  out  of  his  bat.  It  was  ad- 
dressed— simply,  "  Mr.  Titmouse,  Cocking 
Court,  Oxford  Street,"  (which  accounted, 
perhaps,  for  tlie  clerk's  having  been  unable 
to  finu  it ;)  and  having  been  opened  with 
trembling  eagerness,  thus  it  roaci :— > 

*' Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and'  Snap 
present  their  compliments  to  Mr.  Titmouse, 
and  are  anxious  to  save  him  the  trouble  of 
his  intended  visit  this  evening. 

«*  They  exceedingly  regret  that  obstacles 
(which  it  is  to  hr.  noped,  liowever,  may  not 
prove  uUimat^Iy  insurmountable)  exist  in^ 
their  way  of  prosecuting  their  intended  in- 
quiries on  behalf  of  Mr.Titmouse. 

**  Since  their  last  night's  interview  with 
him,  circumstances  which  they  could  not 
have  foreseen,  and  over  which  fiiey  have  no 
control,  have  occurred,  which  render  it  un- 
necessary for  Mr.  T.  to  give  himself  any 
more  anxiety  in  the  affair — at  least,  not  un- 
til he  shall  have  he^  from  Messrs.  Q.,  G. 
and  S. 

"  If  any  thin^  of  importance  shoulii  here- 
afler  transpire,  it  is  not  improbably  that  Mr. 
T.  may  hear  from  them.  , 

**  They    were  favoured,  this  afternoon, 
with  a  visit  from    Mr.    T.'s  friend — ^Mr. 
Hucklebottom. 
.  «  SaffruD  Hill,  Wedneiday  Even'g,  Wth  July,  188-." 

When  poor  Titmouse  had  finished  read- 
in|f  over  this  vagrue,  frigid,  and  dishearten- 
ing note  a  second  time,  a  convulsive  sob  or 
two  pierced  his  bosom,  indicative  of  its  be- 
ing indeed  swollen  with  sorrow;  and  at 
length  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  cried 
bitterly — not  checked  even  by  the  occasional 
exclamations  of  one  or  two  passers-by. 
He  could  not  at  all  control  himself.  He 
felt  as  .if  he  could  have  almost  relieved  him- 
self by  banging  his  head  against  the  wall ! 
A  tumultuous  feeling  of  mingled  grief  and 
despair  prevented  his  thoughts,  for  a  long 
while,  from  settling  on  any  one  idea  or  ob- 
ject. At  length,  when  the  violence  of  the 
Btonn  had  somewhat  abated,  on  concluding 
a  third  perusal  of  the  death-warrant  to  afi 
his  hopes,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  his 
eye  lit  upon  the  strange  word  which  was 
intended  to  describe  his  friend  Huckaback; 
and  it  instantly  changed  both  the  kind  of 
his  feelings,  and  the  direction  in  which  they 
had  been  nishing.  Grief  became  rag&;  and 
the  stream  foamed  in  auite  a  new  direction— 
namely,  towards  HucKaback.  That  fellow 
he  considered  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
direful  disaster  which  had  befallen  him. 
He  utterly  loist  sight  of  one  circumstance, 
that  one  aliould  have  thought  might  have 


occurred  to  his  thoughts  at  such  a  iSimt^^ 
viz.  his  own  offensive  and  insolent  behtt* 
viour  over-night,  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam* 
mon,  and  Snap.  But  so  it  was :— yes,  up- 
on  the  devoted  (hut  unconscious)  h^ad  of 
Huckaback,  was  to  descend  the  lightning 
rage  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  The  Ire  that 
was  thus  quickly  kindled  within,  soon  dried 
up  the  source  of  his  tears.  He  crammed 
the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  started  off  tti 
once  in  the  direction  of  Leicester  Square, 
breathing  rage  at  every  step — viresque  ae^ 
auireru  eundo.  His  hands  kept  convulsive- 
ly  .clenching  together  as  he  pelted  along. 
Hotter  and  hotter  became  his  rage  as  h« 
neared  the  residence  of  H  uckaback.  When 
he  had  reached  it,  he  sprung  up  stairs; 
knocked  at  his  qwmdam  friend  s  door ;  and 
on  the  instant  of  its  being— doubtless  some 
what  surprisedly— opened  by  Huckabaok 
who  was  undressing,  Titmouse  sprung  Ur* 
wards  him,  let  fly  a  ^odly  number  otvio' 
lent  blows  upon  his  face  and  breast  ■anA' 
down  fell  Huckaback  upon  the  bed  behind 
him,  insensible,  and  bleeding  profusely 
from  his  nose. 

**There!  there'^-^gasped  Titmouse,  breath ' 
less  and  exhausted,  discharging  a  volley  of 
oaths  and  opprobrious  epithets  a4  the  victini 
of  his  fury.  "Do  it  again!  You  will, 
won't  you  1  YouUl  go-— and  meddle  again 
in  other  people's — you — cu-cu-cursed  ofll* 

clous'' ^But  his    rage  was  spent — ih& 

paroxysm  was  over;  the  silent  and  bleed* 
ing  figure  of  Huckaback  was  before  his 
eyes;  and  he  gazed  at  him  terror-stricken* 
What  had  he  done !  He  sunk  down  on  the 
bed  beside  Huckaback — then  started  ap. 
wringing  his  hands,  and  staring  at  him  in 
an  ecstasy  of  remorse  and  fri^t.  It  was 
rather  singular  that  the  noise  of  such  an  as- 
sault should  have  roused  no  one  to  inquiie 
into  it ;  but  so  it  was.  Frightened  almoet 
out  of  his  bewildered  senses,  he  closed  and 
bolted  the  door;  and  addressed  himself,  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  to  the  recovery  of 
Huckaback.  Propping  him  up,  and  splash* 
ing  cold  water  in  his  face,  Titmouse  at 
leng^  discofered  symptoms  of  revival* 
which  he  anxiously  endeavoured  to  accele> 
rate,  by  putting  to  the  lips  of  the  slowly* 
awakening  victim  of  his  violence,  some 
cold  water  in  a  tea-cup.  '  He  swallowed  a 
little;  and  soon  afterwards,  opening  his 
eyes,  stared  on  Titmouse  with  a  duU  eye 
and  bewildered  air. 

"What's  hcfixi  the  matter  1"  at  length 
he  faintly  inouired. 

<*  Oh,  Hucky !  so  glad  to  hear  you  speak 
again.  It's  I— I^Titty !  I  did  it!  Strike 
me,  Hucky,  as  soon  as  you're  well  enough! 
Do— kick  me— any  thing  you  choose!  1 
won't  hinder  you,'*^  pj9^/Btt8Aiyg,t^i»kiiig 
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•o  liUi  knees,  and  clasping  his  hands  to- 
gether, as  he  perceived  Huckaback  rapidly 
leTiring. 

"Why — ^what  a  the  matter  t"  repeat- 
ed that  gentleman,  with  a  wondering  air, 
raising  his  hand  to  his  nose,  from  which 
the  blood  was  still  trickling.  The  fact  is, 
that  he  had  lost  his  senses,  not  so  much 
from  the  violence  of  the  injuries  he  had  re- 
oeived,  as  from  the  suddenness  with  which 
Aey  had  been  inflicted. 

»*  I  did  it  all— yes,  I  did ! "  continued  Tiir 
mouse,  gazing  on  him  with  a  look  of  agony 
and  remorse. 

"Why— I  canH  be  aw^ce— I  can*t!" 
aaid  Huckaback,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
then  staring  at  bis  staln^  shirt-front  and 
hands. 

**  Oh,  yes,  you  are— you  are!  *'  groaned 
Titmouse ;  "  and  I^m  going  mad  as  fast  as 
lean!  Do  what  you  like  to  me!  Lick 
me  if  you  please!  \Call  in  a  constable! 
Send  me  to  jail !  Say  I  came  to  rob  you-^ 
-any  thing — I  don't  care  what  becomes  of 
me!" 

**Why — ^what  does  all  this  iabber  mean, 
'Htmouse?''  inquired  Huckaback  sternly, 
apparently  meditating  reprisals. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  see  I    Now  you  are  going  to 

g>e  it  me !  I  won't  stir.  So  hit  away, 
ucky." 

"Why — are  you  mad  1"  inquired  Hucka- 
back, grasping  him  by  the  collar  rather 
roughly, 

"  Yes,  quite !  Mad  !^-ruined ! — gone  to 
the  devil  all  at  once !" 

**  And  what  if  you  are  ?  What  did  it 
matter  tome?  What  brought  you  to  me, 
here  t"  continued  Huckaback,  in  a  tone  of 
increasing  vehemence.  "What  have  I 
done  to  offend  you  1  How  dare  you  come 
here?  And  at  this  time  of  night,  too? 
Ehl" 

"What,  indeed!  Oh  lud,  oh  lud,  oh 
had  !  Kick  me,  I  say — strike  me !  You'll 
do  me  good,  and  bring  me  to  my  senses. 
3fe  to  do  all  this  to  you  1  And  we've  been 
such  precious  good  friends  always.  I'm  a 
brute,  Hucky,— *I've  been  mad,  stark  mad, 
Hacky — ^and  that's  all  I  can  say." 

Huckaback  stared  at  him  more  and  more ; 
and  began  at  length  to  suspect  how  matters 
stood — ^namely,  matthe  Sunday's  incident 
had  turned  Titmouse's  head— he  having 
also,  no  doubt,  heard  some  desperate  bad 
news  during  the  day,  smashing  all  his 
hopes.  A  mixture  of  emotions  kept  him  si- 
lent Astonishment— apprehension— doubt 
—pride— pique — ^resentment.  He  had  been 
•frtie^— his  blood  had  been  drawn — by  the 
^rnaxk  tfiere  before  him  on  his  knees,  former- 
ly Mb  ^end,  now,  he  supposed,  a  madman. 
*Why,  curse  me,  Titmouse,  if  I  can 
c9 


make  up  my  mind  what  to  do  to  you !"  ha 
exclaimed.  "I— I— suppose  you're  going 
mad,  or  gone  mad,  and  I  must  forgive  you. 
But  get  away  with  you— out  with  yon,  oi^— 
oi^rUcaUin ^' 

"  Forgive  me— forgive  me,  dear  Hucky ! 
Don't  send  me  away— I  shall  go  and  drown 
myself  if  you  do." 

"Whattiie  d — I  do  I  care  if  you  dot 
You'd  much  better  have  gone  and  done  it 
before  you  came  here,  ^«ay,  be  off  and  do 
it  now,  instead  of  blubbering  here  in  this 
way." 

"(Jo  on !  Hit  away— it's  doint?  me  good— 
the  worse  the  better !"  sobbed  Titmouse. 

"  Come,  come— none  of  this  noura  her* 
Pm  tired  of  it." 

"  But,  pray,  don't  send  me  away  from 
you.  I  shall  go  straight  to  the  devil  if  you 
do.  I've  no  fnend  but  you,  Hucky.  Vet 
I've  been  such  a  villain  to  you ! — But  it 
quite  put  the  devil  into  me,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  found  it  was  you.^^ 

«» Me ! — ^Why  what  are  you  after  t"  in- 
terrupted Huckaback,  with  an  air  of  angry 
wonder. 

"Oh  dear,  dear!"  groaned  Titmouse; 
if  I've  been  a  brute  to  you,  which  is  quits 
true,  you've  been  the  ruin  of  me  clean ! 
I'm  Clean  done  for,  Huck.  Cleaned  out ! 
You've  done  my  business  for  me ;  knocked 
it  all  in  the  head.  I  shan't  never  hear  any 
more  of  it — ^they've  said  as  much  in  their 
letter — ^they  say  that  you've  called " 

Huckaback  now  began  to  have  a  glim- 
mering notion  of  his  having  been,  in  some 
considerable  degree,  connected  with  the 
mischief  of  the  day — an  unconscious  agent 
in  it.  He  audibly  drew  in  his  breath,  as  it 
were,  as  he  more  and  more  distinctly  recol- 
lected his  visit  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap ;  and  adverted  more  particularly 
to  his  threats,  uttered,  too,  in  Titmouse's 
name,  and  as  if  by  his  authority.  Whew ! 
here  was  a  kettle  of  fish ! 

Now  strange  and  unaccountable  as^  at 
first  thought,  it  may  appear,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  one  would  have  thought 
calculated  to  assuage  his  resentment  affainst 
Titmouse— namely,  that  he  had  really  iiv- 
jured  Titmouse  most  seriously,  (if  not  indeed 
irreparably,)  and  so  provoked  the  drubbing 
which  had  just  been  administered  to  him — 
had  quite  the  contrary  effect.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  matter  of  clear  mitigation 
was  at  once  converted  into  matter  of  aggra- 
vation. Were  the  feelings  which  Hucka- 
back then  experienced  akin  to  that  which 
oflen  produces  hatred  of  a  person  whom  one 
has  injured  t  May  it  be  thus  accounted  fort 
That  there  is  a  secret  satisfaction  m  the 
mere  consciousness  of  being  a  sufferer — a 
martyr — and  that,  too,  in  the  presence  of  a 

*  uiginzea  Dy  v^j  v_/v^^jXL\^ 
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|P0nmi  whom  one  f€noeive9  to  h^  awam 
tbat  he  ha^  wantonly  ii^ured;  that  one's 
luruisod  B|>irit  is  soothed  hy  the  sieht  of  his 
temorse— by  the  consciousness  uat  he  is 
punishing  himself  infinitely  moie  severely 
than  ioe  could  punish  him;  and  of  the 
fhiim  one  has  obtained  to  the  iywjpatky  of 
every  body  who  sees,  or  may  hear  of  ewe's 
tuffeiinffs,  ^that  rich  and  grateful  balm  to 
injured  feelinff«)  But  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  HuckabacK,  feelings  of  this  description 
{in  a  coarse  and  small  way,  to  be  siue,  ae* 
cording  to  his  kind)  were  suddenly  encoun- 
lerod  by  a  cons^ousness  of  his  having  de-, 
ser«e(i  his  suf^rings ;  when  the  martyr  felt 
himself  quickly  sinking  into  the  culprit  and 
offender;  when,  I  say,  Huckaback  ielt  an 
involuntary  consciousness  that  the  gross 
indignities  which  Titmouse  had  just  indict- 
ad  on  him,  had  been  justified  by  the  provo* 
cat|oiH-nay,  far  less,  that  his  miscbievnis 
and  impudent  interCerenoe  had  desen^  ^  ^ 
nay,  when  feelings  of  this  sort,  moreover, 
were  sharpened  by  a  certain  tingling  sense 
<of  physicu  pain  from  the  blows  which  he 
had  received — the  result  was,  that  the  sle^ 
ing  lion  of  Huckaback's  courage  was  very 
near  awakening. 

*'^rve  half  a  mind^  7V/9Mmsc"«— said 
Huckaback,  'knitting  his  brows,  and  ap- 
pearing inclined  to  raise  his  arm.  Theite 
was  an  ominous  pause  for  a  moment  or  two, 
during  which  Titmouse's  feelings  also  un- 
derwent a  slight  alteration.  His  allusion 
to  Huckaback's  ruinous  insult  to  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  unconsciously 
converted  his  remorse  into  raffe,  which  it 
rather  perha|>s  resuscitated.  He  rose  finom 
his  knees.  *<  Ah !"  said  he,  in  quite  an 
altered  tone,  *'  you  may  look  fiierce !  you 
mavl— you'd  better  strike  me,  Huckabadc, 
do !  Finish  the  mischief  you've  begun  this 
day !  Hit  away — ^you're  quite  safe,"— and 
he  secretly  prepared  himself  for  the  mis- 
chief which— did  not  come. 

I  think  you  will  very  rarely  find  an  im- 
pudent man  to  be  a  courageous  one  ;-«and 
Huckaback  had  certainly  considerable  pre- 
tensions to  the  former  character. 

"  You  have  ruined  me !  you  have.  Huck- 
aback ! "  continued  Titmouse,  with  increas- 
ing vehemence;  *'and  I  shall  be  cutting 
my  throat— nay,"  striking  his  fist  on  the 
table,"Iwill.'^ 

"You  don't  say  so !"  exclaimed  Huck* 
aback,  apprehensively.  "No,  Titmouse, 
don't«-don't  think  of  it;  it  wUl  all  come 
right  yet,  depend  on't;  you  see  if  it  don't !" 

**Oh,no!  it's  all  done  for — it's  all  up 
with  me!" 

"  But  what's  been  done  t— let  us  hear," 
said  Huckaback,  as  he  passed  a  wet  towel 
to  and  firo  over  his  ensanguined  features. 


It  w»(i  hy  this  time  elear  4hat  the 
which  had  for  some  time  given  out  only  a 
fbw  faint  fitful  flashes  or  mckerings  in  th^  ' 
di^wce  had  passed  away.  Titmouse,  with 
mai^  grievoiis  sighs,  took  out  the  letlsr 
whidi  had  produced  the  paroxjnsms  wa 
have  been  describing,  and  read  it  alovd« 
"  AikI  only  see  how  they've  ^Hed  yoof 
name,  Huckaback — ^look :"  he  added,  hand* 
ing  his  friend  the  letter. 

*^ How  particular  vulgar!"  exclaijp^ 
Huckaback,  with  a  contemptuou»air,  which, 
overspreading  his  features,  half  closed  as  wan 
his  lett  eye,  and  swollen  as  was  his  cheek  ai)^ 
nose,  would  hav^mads  him  a  queer  object  to 
one  who  had  leisure  to  c^serve  such  matten, 
^<  And  so  this  is  all  they  say  of  an€»"  he  oof^ 
tinned.  "  How  do  you  come  to  know  that 
I'v^  bfiien  doing  ^ou  a  mischief  ?  All  I  did 
was  lust  to  looK  in  as  re^ectful  as  possibly 
to  aak  how  you  was,  and  they  very  civilly 
told  rae  you  was  very  w«U,  and  we  par^. 


"  Nay,  and  that's  a  li^  Huckaback,  and 
you  know  it !"  interrupted  Titmouse* 

"  It's  true,  so  help  me  •*—».-'!"  vehement- 
ly asseverated  Hudcahack. 

"Why,  perhaps  you'll  deny  that  you 
wrote  and  told  me  all  you  said,"  interrupted 
'Htmouse,  indignantly,  feelina;  in  his  pocket 
for  Huckabacl?s  letter,  which  that  worthy 
had  at  that  mommit  quite  forgotten  having 
sent,  and  certaiidy  seemed  rather  nonpluss- 
ed on  being  reminded  of. 

"Oh — ay,  tf  you  mean  <W,— 4iem!"-— 
he  stammered. 

♦*  Come,  youtknow  you're  a  liar,Httck — 
but  it's  no  good  now ;  liar  or  no  liar,  it'p 
all  over." 

"The  pot  and  kettle,  any  how.  Tit,  aa 
far  as  that  goes— hut  let's  spell  over  thi3 
letter;  we  haven't  studied  it  yet;  I'm  n 
hand  rather  at  getting  at  what's  said  in  a 
letter !— ^ome"— «nd  they  drew  their  chairs 
together.  Huckaback  reading  over  the  let- 
ter, slowly,  alone ;  Titmouse^s  eyes  travel- 
ling incessantly  hom  his  friend's  counte- 
nance to  the  letter,  and  so  back  again,  to 
gather  what  might  be  the  effect  of  its  penml. 

"There's  a  gliinpse  of  daylight  yet,  Ht- 
Qr!"  said  Huckaback,  as  he  concluded 
reading  it. 

"Now,  is  there  really?  Do  tell  me, 
HucW." 

««  Why*  first  and  foremost,  how  uncom- 
mon polite  they  are,  except  that  they 
haven't  manners  enough  to  spell  my  nanie 
right." 

"  Really — and  so  they  are !"  exclaimed 
Titmouse,  rather  elatedly. 

"And  th^d,  you  see,  that's  anothe^ 
thing— of  they'd  meant  to  g^ve  the  thu^  the 
gohhy  altogether^  what  pould  have  peea 
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meiet  ihm  to  have  said  sot-^ot  tbef 
jATen't  said  any  thing  of  the  sort,  to  they 
4<»i't  meaa  to  give  it  aQ  up.'' 

**Lord,  Huck!  what  would  I  gire  for 
,«u^  a  head  ae  yours!  What  you  Bay  is 
aoite  trae,"  said  Titmouse,  still  moreoheer- 

**To  he  sure,  they  do  say  there's  an  nb- 
9iaele  an  f^staele,  you  see— nayvitsobsta- 
^lee,  which  is  sevml,  and  that*'— ^-Tit- 
mouse's face  fell. 

'^But  Ihey  say  again,  that  it's-wt's — 
pmrse  their  h}^  word^they  say  it's— to  be 
got  over  in  time." 

"  Well— that's  something,  isn't  it?" 

^  To  be  sure  it  is ;  and  ain't  any  thing 
better  than  nothing?  But  then,  i^^n, 
litre's  a  stone  in  the  otherpocket— they  say 
there's  a  circutnsiance ! — don't  you  hate  oijh 
WrtMtanccs,  Titty  1—1  do," 
.  *^So4oI!  What  does  it  mean?  I've 
ofittaheard-4sn'tit  a  Ming.  Aad  that  nay 
be  any  thing." 

^  There's  a  great  dil^— hem !  And  l&ey 
g#  «n  to  say  if  s  iiapp^ned  sinee  y'OU  waa 

"Curse  me,  tbeB,if  that  doa't  meanyMi, 
Huckaback  !*'  intemipted  Titmouaa,  with 
itttarDifig  anger» 

**  No,  that  canH  be  it;  they  said  they'd 
HO  control  over  theiureumstance ;— now  they 
had  over  me;  for  they  ordered  me  to  the 
door,  and  I  went;  ain't  that  so,  Titty?— 
Xiord,  how  my  eyes  does  smart,  to  be  sure  1" 

This  was  judiciously  thrown  in  at  that 
moment  by  Uudcaback,  as  a  kind  of  setoff. 

**  And  don't  I  smart  all  over,  inside  and 
out,  if  it  oooie  to  that  ?"  inquired  Titmouse, 
dolefully. 

**  Theresa  noticing  jiarticular  in  the  rest 
fif  the  letter— -only  uncommon  civil,  and 
aaying  if  any  thing  ^ums  up  you  shall 
hear." 

**  /could  maka  that  out  myself— so  U»ere's 
nothing  in  thajt— "  said  Titmouse,  i^uickly, 

**  Well— if  it  is  all  over — what  a  pity ! 
fioch  things  as  we  could  have  done,  Titty, 
if  we'd  got  the  thinff— eh  ?" 

Htmouse  groaned  at  this  glimpse  of  the 
heaven  he  seemed  shut  out  <?  for  ever. 

"  Can't  you  find  any  thing— nothing  at 
all,  eomfortable4iice,  in  the  letter?"  Ike  in- 
%uired,  with  a  deep  Sigh. 

Huckaback  again  took  up  the  letter  and 
^elt  it  over.  *'  Well,\'  said  he,  steiving  to 
give  himself  an  appearance  of  thinking, 
^^  <iiere'8  something  m  it,  that,  after  all,  I 
don't  seem  quite  to  get  at  Uite  bottom  of— 
Ifar^'ve  seemingly  taken  a  deal  of  pains 
witk  it" 

And  undoubtedly  it  waa  a  docun^nt  that 
•ind  been  pretty  well  considered  by  its 
fiaa^fSf  before  being  sent  out;  thoiig^» 

.\     • 


probably,  th^  had  haxdly  antieif  ated  iii 

being  so  soon  afterwards  subjected  to  thd 
scrutiny  of  the  acute  intellects  which  were 
now  engaged  upon  it. 

"And  then,  again,  you  know  they're 
lawyers ;  and  do  th£y  ever  write  any  thing 
that  hasn't  got  more  in  it  than  any  body  can 
And  out?  These  gents  that  wrote  this, 
they're  a  trick  too  keen  for  the  thieve? 
even — ^and  how  can  wt — hem ! — but  I  won- 
der if  that  fat,  old,  bald-headed  gent»  with 
sharp  eyes,  was  Mr.  Quirk"— ^ 

"To  be  sure  it  was,"  intemipted  Tit* 
n^oose,  with  a  half  shudder. 

"  Was  it?  Well,  then,  I'd  advise  Old 
Nick  to  look  sharp  before  he  tackles  thai 
old  gent,  that's  all!" 

"Give  me  Mr.  Gammon  for  my  money— > 
such  an  uncommon  oentlemanlike-^e's 
(|mte  taken  to  me        '^ 

"Ah,  that  was  he  with  the  black  velvet 
waistcoat,  and  white  hands !  But  he  can 
look  stern,  too,  Tit!  You  should  have 
seen  him  ring^--4]em !— But  what  was  1 
saying  about  the  letter?  Don't  you  see 
they  say  they'll  be  sure  to  write  if  any  thing 
tiucns  up  ?" 

"So  they  do,  to  be  sure!  Well— I'd 
forgot  that !"  interrupted  Titmouse,  bright* 
eningup. 

"  Then,  isn't  there  their  advertisement  in 
the  Flash  ?  They  hadn't  their  eye  on  any 
thing  when  they  put  it  there,  I  dare  say ! — 
They  can't  get  out  of  that,  any  how !" 

"  I  begin  to  feel  all  of  a  sweat,  Hucky ; 
I'm  sure  there's  something  in  the  wind, 
yet!"  said  Titmouse,  drawmg  nearer  still 
to  his  comforter.  "  And  more  than  that — 
would  they  have  said  half  they  did  to  me 
last  night ^' 

"  Eh !  hollo,  by  the  way  I  I've  not  heard 
of  what  went  on  last  night !  So  you  went 
to  'em  ?  Well — tell  us  all  that  happened — 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  be  sure  you  don't ; 
come.  Titty !"  said  Huckaback  snuffing  the 
candle,  and  then  turning  eagerly  to  his 
companion. 

"  Well — they'd  such  a  number  of  queer- 
looking  papers  before  them,  some  with  old 
German-text  writing,  and  others  with  zig- 
zag marks — and  they  were  so  uncommon 
polite— they  all  three  got  up  as  I  went  in, 
and  made  me  bows,  one  after  the  other,  and 
said,  *  Yours  most  obediently,  Mr.  'Ht- 
mquse,'  and  a  great  many  more  such 
things." 

"Well— and  then?" 

"Why,  Hucky,  so* help  me !  and 

'pon  my  soul,  that  old  gent,  Mr.  Quirk, 
told  me" — ^Titmouse's  voice  trembled  at  the 
recollection^-" he  says,  'Sir,  you're  the 
real  owner  of  ten  thousand  a  yeat— '  '* 

"La!"  Maculated  Huckaback,  opdniag 
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wider  and  wid^  his  eyes  and  ears  a?  his 
friend  went  on. 

" '  And  a  title— a  lord,  or  something  of 
that  sort — and  you've  a  great  many  country 
seats;  and  there's  been  j8 10,000  a  year 
saving  up  for  you  ever  since  you  was  bom — 
and  heaps  of  interest — ' " 

"  Lord,  Tit !  you  take  my  breath  away," 
gasped  Huckaback,  his  eyes  fixed  intently 
on  his  friend's  face. 

"  Yes ;  and  they  said  I  might  marry  Ae 
most  beautifulest  woman  that  ever  my  eyes 
saw  for  the  asking." 

"You'll  forget  poor  Bob  Huckaback, 
Tit  r'  murmurSl  his  friend,  despondingly. 

"Notl"— 

**  Have  you  been  to  Dowlas's  to-day,  af- 
ter hearing  all  this  V 

The  thermometer,  seemed  to  have  been 
plunged  out  of  hot  water  into  cold;  Htp 
mouse  was  down  at  zero  in  a  trice. 

"  Oh !  that's  it !  'TIS  all  gone  again  !— 
What  a  fool  I  am !  We've  clean  forgot 
this  cursed  letter ;  and  that  leads  me  to  Sie 
end  of  what  took  place  last  night.  That 
cursed  shop  was  what  we  split  on  !'* 

"Split  on  the  shop!  eh?  What's  the 
meamng  of  that?"  inquired  Huckaback, 
with  eager  anxiety. 

"  Why,  that's  the  thing,"  continued  Tit- 
mouse, in  a  faltering  tone,  and  with  a  de- 
pressed look — "  That  was  what  I  wanted 
to  know*  myself ;  for  they  said  I'd  better  go 
back  I!    So  I  said,  *  Gents,'  said  I, 'Fll 

be if  I'll  go  back  to  the  shop  any 

more ;'  and  I  snapped  my  fingers  at  them — 
so !  (for  you  know  what  a  chap  I  am  when 
my  blood's  up.)  And  they  all  turned  ghast- 
ly pale-i-they  did,  upon  my  life — you  never 
saw  any  thing  like  it !  And  one  of  them 
said  then,  in  an  humble  way,  *  Wouldn't  I 
please  to  go  back  to  the  shop,  just  for  a  day 
or  two,  till  things  is  got  to  rights  a  bit.' 
*  Not  a  day  nor  a  minute !'  said  1,  in  an  im- 
mense rage.  *  We  think  you'd  better,  real- 
ly,' said  ttiey.  'Then,'  says  1,  *  if  that's  your 
plan,  curse  me  if  I  won't  cut  with  you  all, 
and  I'll  employ  some  one  else !'  and— would 
you  believe  me !  out  I  went,  bang !  into  the 
street  I" 

"Yourfirf,Tit!" 

"They  shouldn't  have  given  me  so  much 
brandy  and  water  as  they  did ;  I  didn't 
well  know  what  I  was  about,  what  with  the 
news  and  the  spirits  f" 

"And  you  went  into  the  street^"  inquired 
Huckaback,  with  a  kind  of  Horror. 

"I  did,  indeed." 

"  They'd  given  you  the  spirits  to  see  what 
kind  of  chap  you'd  be  if  you  got  the  proper- 
ty— only  to  try  you,  depend  on  it !" 

"Lord"  I — I  dare  say  they  did!"  ex- 
dahned  I'itmouse,  elevating  his  head  with 


sodden  amazement;  totally  forgetting  ^rt 
that  same  brandy  and  water  he  had  a^ed 
for — ^^  and  me  never  to  think  of  it  at  tha 
time!" 

"  Now  are  you  quite  sure  you  wasn't  in 
a  dream  last  night,  all  the  while  1" 

" Oh,  dear,  Iwish  I  had  been — I  do  in- 
deed, Hucky!" 

"  Well — ^you  went  into  the  street — ^what 
then?"  inquired  Huckaback,  with  a  sigh^vT 
exhausted  attention. 

•*  Why,  when  I'd  got  there  I  was  fit  to 
bite  my  tongue  off,  as  one  may  suppose; 
but,  just  as  I  was  a-tuming  to  go  in  again, 
who  should  come  up  to  me  but  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, saying,  he  humbly  hoped  there  was 
no  offence." 

"Oh,1^1orions!  So  it  was  all  set  right 
again,  thenf— eh  1" 

"  Whjr— I — I  can't  quite  exactly  say  that 
much,  either — but— when  I  went  back, 
(bein^  obligated  by  Mr.  Gammon  being  so 
pressinff,)  tjie  other  two  was  sitting  as  pale 
as  death;  and  thou^  Mr.  Gammon  and  me 
went  on  our  knees  to  the  old  gent,  it  wasn't 
any  use  for  a  long  time;  and  all  that  he 
could  be  got  to  say  was,  that  perhaps  I 
might  look  in  again  to-night— (but  they  first 
made  me  swear  a  solemn  oath  on  the  iBible 
never  to  tell  any  one  any  thin?  about  the 
fortune)— and  then— ^ou  went.  Huckaback, 
and  you  did  the  business ;  they  of  course 
concluding  I'd  sent  you !" 

*«  Bother !  that  can't  be.  Don't  you  see 
how  civilly  they  speak  of  me  in  their  letter  1 
Th^'re  afraid  of  me,  you  may  depend  on 
it.  By  the  way.  Tit,  how  much  did  you 
promise  to  come  down,  if  you  got  the 
thing!" 

"Cbme  ifotun/— I — really — by  Jove,  I 
didn't !  No !— I'm  sure  I  didn't !"  answer- 
ed Titmouse^  as  if  new  light  had  burst  in 
upon  him. 

"Why,  Tit,  I  never  seed  such  a  goose! 
That's  it,  depend  upon  it — ^it's  the  whole 
thing.  That's  what  they're  driving  at,  in 
the  note ! — ^Why,  Tit,  where  toasyour  wits  t 
D'ye  think  such  gents  as  them — great  law- 
yers, too— will  work  for  nothing?— Yon 
write  and  tell  them  you  will  come  down 
handsome— say  a  couple  of  hundreds,  be- 
sides expenses — Ga^!  *  twill  set  you  on 
your  pins  again.  Titty ! — ^Rot  me !  now  1 
diink  of  it,  if  I  didn't  dream  last  night  thai 
you  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  some* 
thing  of  that  sort." 

"  A  member  of  Parliament !  And  so  1 
shall,  if  all  this  turns  up  well." 

"  You  see  if  my  dream  don't  come  tree  ! 
You  see,  Titty,  I'm  always  a-thinking  oC 
you,  day  and  night.  Never  was  two  fel- 
lows that  was  such  close  friends  as  wc  was 
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They  had  been  acquainted  wifli  each 
o&er  about  a  year. 

"  Hucky,  what  a  cruel  scamp  I  was  to 
behave  to  you  in  the  manner  I  did— curse^ 
me,  if  I  couldn't  crV  to  see  your  eye  bung- 
ed up  in  that  way  !*• 

"  rho !  dear  Titty,  I  knew  you  loved  me, 
all  the  while — ^and  meant  no  hstrm ;  you 
wasn't  yourself  when  jrou  did  it— and  be- 
sides, 1  deserved  ten  times  more. — ^If  you 
had  killed  me,  I  should  have  liked  you  as 
much  as  ever ! " 

"Give  us  your  hand,  Hucky!  Let's 
forgive  one  another ! "  cried  Titmouse,  ex- 
citedly :  and  their  hands  were  quickly 
locked  together. 

"  If  we  don't  mismanage  the  thing,  we 
shall  he  all  right  yet,  Titty ;  but  you  won't 
do  any  thing  without  speaking  tome  first-— 
wOlyou,  Tfttyl'* 

"  The  thoughts  of  it  all  goiner  right  again 
is  enough  to  set  me  wild,  Huck3r! — ^feut  what 
■hall  we  d«to  set  the  thing  going  again  1" 

•'  Quarter  past  one  /"  quivered  the  voice 
of  the  paralytic  watchman  beneath,  startling 
the  friends  out  of  their  exciting  colloquy ; 
his  warning  being  at  the  same  t^ne  silently 
seconded  by  the  long-wicked  candle,  burn- 
ing within  half  an  inch  of  its  socket.  They 
hastily  agreed  that  Titmouse  should  imme- 
diately write  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap,  a  proper,  t.  e,  a  most  abject  let- 
ter, solemnly  pledging  himself  to  obey  their 
injunctions  in  every  thing  for  the  future, 
and  offering  them  a  handsome  reward  for 
their  exertions,  if  successful. 

"Well — good-night,  Huck !  good  night," 
said  Titmouse,  nsing.  "I  am  not  the 
least  sleepy — I  shan't  sleep  a  wink  all 
night  long !  I  shall  sit  up  to  write  my  let- 
ter— ^you  haven't  got  a  sheet  of  paper,  here, 
by  the  way  1 — ^I've  used  all  mine."  That 
was,  he  had,  some  months  before,  bought  a 
sheet  to  write  a  letter,  and  had  so  used  it. 

Huckaback  produced  a  sheet,  somewhat 
crumpled,  from  a  drawer.  "I'd  give  a 
hundred  if  I  had  them !"  said  he ;  "I  sha'n't 
care  a  straw  for  the  hiding  I've  got  to- 
ni'^t — ^though  I'm  a  leetle  sore  after  it, 
too — and  what  the  deuce  am  I  to  say  to-mor- 
row to  Messrs.  Diaper—' 

"  Oh,  you  can't  hardly  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
lie  that'll  suit  fkem,  surely !— So  good  night, 
Hucky — good  night !" 

Huckaback  wrung  his  friend's  hand,  and 
was  in  a  moment  or  two  alone.  '*  Haven't 
i  my  fingers  been  it9hii^  all  the  while  to  be 
at  the  fellow ! "  exclaimed  he  as  he  shut 
the  door.  "But,  somehow,  I've  got  too 
soft  a  sperrit,  and  can't  bear  to  hurt  any 
one;— and  then — if  the  chap  gets  his 
iBlO,QOOayear— why— -hem!  Titty  ain't 
'[  ft  bad  fellow,  in  the  main,  after  all.** 


If  Titmouse  had  been  many  demet 
higher  in  the  grade  of  society,  he  would  tUU 
have  met  withhU  Huckaback ; — a  trifle  more 
polished,^perhap8,  but  hardly  more  quick- 
sighted  or  effective  than,  in  his  way,  had 
been  the  vulgar  being  he  had  just  quitted ! 

Titmouse  hastenea  homeward.  How  it ' 
was,  he  knew  not ;  but  the  feelings  of  ela- 
tion with  which  he  had  quitted  Huckaback 
did  not  last  long;  they  rauidly  sunk,  in  the 
cold  night  air,  lower  and  lower,  the  farther 
he  got  from  Leicester  Square.  He  tried  to 
recollect  what  it  was  that  had  made  him 
take  so  very  different  a  view  of  his  affairs 
from  that  with  which  he  had  entered  Huck- 
aback's room.  He  had  still  a  vague  im- 
pression that  they  were  not  desperate  ;  Uiat 
Huckaback  had  told  him  so,  and  somehow 
proved  t/,  but  how  he  now  knew  not— he 
could  not  recollect  As  Huckaback  had 
gone  on,  from  time  to  time.  Titmouse's  little 
mind  seemed  to  him  to  comprehend  and  ap- 
preciate what  was  said,  and  to  gather  en- 
couragement from  it;  4)ut  now— consume 
it! — ^he  stopped — ^rubbed  his  forehead— 
what  the  deuce  wot  it?  By  the  time  that 
he  had  reached  his  own  door,  he  felt  in  as 
deploring  and  despairing  a  humour  as  ever. 
He  sat  down  to  write  his  letter  at  once ; 
but,  after  many  vain  efforts  to  express  his 
meaning — his  feelings  being  not  in  the  least 
degree  relieved  by  the  many  oaths  he  utter^ 
ed — he  at  length  furiously  dashed  his  pen, 
pointF>wise,  upon  the  table,  and  thereby  de- 
stroyed the  only  implement  of  the  sort 
which  he  possessed.  Then  he  tore,  ratlier 
than  pulled  off,  his  clothes ;  blew  out  his 
candle  with  a  furious  puff;  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  bed — but  in  so  doing  banged  the 
back  of  his  head  against  the  back  of  the 
bed — and  which  suffered  most,  for  some 
time  after,  probably  Mr.  Titmouse  was 
best  able  to  tell. 

Hath,  then— oh.  Titmouse !  fated  to  un- 
dergo much!— the  blind  jade  Fortune,  in 
her  mad  vagariee— «he,  the  goddess  whom 
thou  hast  so  long  foolishly  worshipped— «t 
leng^  cast  her  sportful  eye  upon  thee,  and 
singled  thee  out  to  become  the  envy  of  mil- 
lions of  admiring  fools,  by  reason  of  the 
pranks  she  will  presently  make  thee  exhibit 
for  her  amusement  t  If  this  be  indeed,  as 
at  present  it  promises,  her  intent,  she  truly, 
to  me  calmly  watching  her  movements,  ap- 
pears resolved  first  to  wreak  her  spite  upon 
thee  to  the  uttermost,  and  make  thee  pass 
through  intense  sufferings !  Oh  me !  Oh 
me !    Alas ! 

The  accident,  for  such  it  was,  by  which 
Messrs.  Quiric,  Gammon,  and  Sn?p  became 
possessed  of  the  important  information 
which  put  tfiem  into  motion,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  find  out  by  advertisement  one  yet 
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unknown  to  them»  it  wil]  not  be  neoeseary, 
for  some  time,  for  me  to  explain.  Theirs 
was  a  keen  house,  truly ;  and  they  would 
not,  one  may  be  sure,  have  lightly  commit- 
ted themselves  to  their  preseat  extent,' 
namely,  in  inserting  such  an  advertisement 
^  in  the  newspapers,  and  above  all,  goin^  so 
far  in  their  disclosures  to  Titmouse,  'rteir 
prudence  in  the  latter  step,  however,  wad 
very  questionable  to  themselves,  even ;  and 
they  immediately  afterwards  deplored  to- 
gether the  precipitation  with  which  Mr. 
Quirk  had  communicated  to  Titmouse  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  possible  good  for- 
tune. It  was  Mr.  Quirk's  own  doing, 
however,  and  after  as  much  expostulation 
as  the  cautious  Gammon  could  venture  to 
use.  He,  however,  had  his  motive,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Grammon.  I  say  they  had  not 
lightly  taken  up  the  affair ;  they  had  not 
"  acted  unadvisedly."  They  were  fortified, 
first,  by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Mortmain,  an 
able  and  experienced  conveyancer;  who 
thus  wound  up  anatistrusely  learned  opinion 
on  the  v(duminous  ^^ease"  which  had  been 
submitted  to  him  :— 

.  *4  »  *  Under  all  these  circomstances,  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  well-es- 
tablidhed  rule  of  law  above  adverted  to,  viz., 
&c;,  &c.,  &c.,  is  clearly  applicable  to  the 
present  case ;  from  which  it  follows,  that 
the  title  to  the  estates  in  question  is  at  this 
moment  not  in  their  present  possessor,  bat 
in  1789  passed  through  Dame  Dorothy 
Dreddlington  into  the  female  line,  and  ulti- 
mately vested  in  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse— who,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  at  all  aware  of  the  existence  of  his 
rights,  or  he  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  pecuniary  arrangemento  sanc- 
tioned at  fol.  33  of  the  case.  And  his 
heirs—probably  somethin?  may  be  heard 
of  them  by  making  careful  inquiry  in  ^ 
neighborhood  where  he  was  last  heard  of, 
and  issuing  ad vertisemento  for  his  heir-at- 
law  ;  care  of  course  being  taken  not  to  be 
so  specific  in  the  terms  of  such  advertise- 
mente  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  A  B,  (the 
party,  I  presume,  now  in  possession.)  If 
such  persons  should,  by  the  means  above 
sugg^rted,  be  discovered,  I  advise  proceed- 
ings to  be  commenced  forthwith,  under  the 
advice  of  some  gentleman  of  experience  at 
tiie  common  law  bar. 

"  Mouldy  MottTMAiw. 

«*£i'ne.  J^,  January  19, 1K-." 

This  was  sufficiently  gratifying  to  the 
"  House;"  but,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  before  embarking  in  so  harassing  and 
expensive  an  enteu>rise,  the  same  easc^  (of 
oourse  witiiout  Mr.  Mortmain's  opinion) 
was  laid  before  a  yooxiger  conveyancer;  who. 


havinig  much  less  business  4ban  Mr.  Mor^ 
main,  would,  it  was  thoujfbt,  "look  into  tiio 
case  fully,"  though  receiving  only  one-third 
of  the  fee  which  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Mort- 
^main.  And  Mr.  Fussy  Frankpledge — that 
was  his  name-— (ft(2  "look  into  the  case 
fully,"  and  in  doinv  so,  turned  over  two- 
thirds  of  his  little  library,  and  by  note,  and 
verbally,  gleaned  the  opinions  upon  the  suV- 
ject  of  some  dozen  or  so  of  his  "  learned 
friends ; "  to  say  nothing  of  the  raa^ficeBt 
air  with  which  he  indoctrinated  his  eager 
and  confiding  pupils  upon  the  subject.  At 
length  his  imp  of  a  clerk  bore  the  precious 
result  of  his  master's  labours  to  Saffron 
Hill,  in  the  shape  of  an  "  opinion,"  three 
times  as  long  as,  and  Indescribably  more 
difficult  to  understand  than,  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Mortmain,  and  which,  if  it  demonstra- 
ted any  thing  beyond  the  prodigious  eram 
which  had  been  undergone  by  its  writer  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  it,  demonstrated 
&is---namely,  that  neither  the  party  indica- 
ted by  Mr.  Mortmain,  nor  me  one  then 
actually  in  possession,  had  any  more  right 
to  the  estate  tiian  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Frank- 
pledge; but  that  the  happy  individual  so 
entitled  was  some  third  person.  Messrs. 
Quirk  and  Gammon  hummed  and  hawed  a 
good  deal  on  perusing  these  contradictory 
opinions  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law ;  and 
the  proper  result  followed — i .  «.  a  "consul- 
tation," which  was  to  solder  up  all  the 
diffisrences  between  Mr.  Mortmain  and 
Mr.  FrMikpledge,  or  at  all  events  strike 
out  some  li^t  which  might  guide  their 
cliente  on  their  adventurous  way. 

Now  Mr.  Mortmain  had  been  Mr.  Quirk's 
conveyancer  for  about  three  years;  and 
Quirk  was  ready  to  suffer  death  in  defence 
of  any  opinion  of  Mr.  Mortmain.  Mr. 
Gammon  swore  by  Frankpledge,  who  was 
his  brother-in-law,  and  of  course  a  "  rising 
man."  Mortmain  belonged  to  the  old 
s<Aool — ^Frankpledge  steered  by  tiie  new 
liffhte.  The  former  could  point  to  hundreds 
of  cases  in  the  Law  Reports  which  had  been 
ruled  according  to  his  opinion,  and  some 
fifty  that  had  been  overruled  thereby ;  the 
latter,  altiiou^h  he  had  been  .only  five 
years  in  practice,  had  written  an  opinion 
which  led  to  a  suit  which  had  ended  in  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Court  of 
Kind's  Bench  and  the  Common  Pleas,  the 
credit  of  having  done  which  was  really  not 
a  bit  tarnished  By  the  decision  of  a  Court  of 
Error,  without  hearing  tlie  other  side, 
against  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Frankpledge. 
But 

Mr.  Frankpledge  quoted  to  many  cases, 
and  went  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing — and 
was  $0  civil. 

We^,  the  consaltation  came  off»  at  length 
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•t  Mr.  M^toiftin^s  ehaoriiem,  ttt  aiffbt 
o^olock  in  the  evening.  A  few  minutes  oe- 
fore  that  hour,  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  cledc's  room,  in 
cylyll  conversation  with  that  prim  functiona- 
ry, who  explained  to  them  that  he  did  all 
Mr.  M(Nrtmain*s  drafdng,  pupils  were  bo 
idle;  that  Mr.  Mortmain  did  not  scwe  out 
much  of  what  he  (the  aforesaid  clerk)  had 
drawn;  that  he  noted  up  Mr.  Mortmain's 
new  cases  for  him  in  the  reports,  Mr.  M. 
l»yin?  so  litde  time ;  and  mat  die  other 
day  toe  Vice  Chancellor  called  on  Mr. 
Mortmain,  with  several  other  matters  of 
that  sort,  calculated  to  enhance  the  impor- 
tance of  Mr.  Mortmain,  who,  as  the  clerk 
was  asking  Mr.  Gammcm,  in  a  good-na- 
tured way,  how  long  Mr.  FranlqpleSge  h$id 
been  in  practice,  and  where  lus  chambers 
were,  made  his  appearance,  with  a  ehe^u] 
look  and  a  bustling  gait,  having  just  walk- 
ed down  from  his  house  in  Queen's  Square, 
(somewhere  in  liie  wilds  of  Bedford  Square, 
as  Mrs.  Gore  delights  to  call  them,  in  her 
We^End  pleasantry,}  with  a  oon^ortable 
bottle  of  old  port  on  board.  Shortly  aft^- 
wards,  Mr.  Fraj^pledge  arrived,  followed 
by  his  little  clerk,  bendii^  beneatih  two 
bags  of  books,  (unconscious  bearer  ^  as 
much  law  as  had  well  nigh  split  thousands 
of  learned  heads,  broken  tens  of  ^ousands 
of  hearts,  in  the  making  of,  being  destined 
to  have  a  similar  but  far  greater  effect  in  the 
applying  of,)  and  the  consultation  b^ran. 

As  Frankpledge  entered,-  he  could  nof 
lielp  casting  a  sheep's  eye  towards  a  table 
that  ^listened  widi  aiuk  an  array  of  '*  pa- 
pers,'' (a  tasteful  arrangement  of  Mr.  Mort- 
i^ain's  clerk  bef(^e  every  consultation,^  and 
down  sat  the  two  eonv^ancers  aud  the 
two  attorneys.  I  devoutly  wish  I  had  time 
to  describe  tlie  scene  at  length ;  but  gieater 
events  are  pressing  upon  me.  T)^  two 
conveyancers  fenced  with  one  apotlier  for 
some  time  very  guardedly  and  g<iod4iur 
mouredly;  pleasant  was  it  to  dbserve  the 
conscious  condescension  of  Mortmain,  the 
anxious  enwgy  and  volubility  of  Franlc- 
]dedge.  When  Mr.  Mortmain  said  anv 
thing  that  seemed  weiffhty  or  pointed. 
Quirk  looked  with  an  elated  air,  a  quick 

^triumphant  glance,  at  Gammcm;  who,  in 
his  turn,  whenever  Mr..  Frankpledge  ^^o- 

•  ted  an '*  old  case"  from  Bendloe,  Godsholt, 
or  the  Year  Books,  (which,  having  always 
piqtied  himself  in  his  almost  exclusive  ae- 
q&aintance  with  the  modern  eases,  he  made 
a  point  of  doing,)  gazed  at  Quirk  with  n 
smile  of  placid  superiwity.  Mr.  Frank- 
pledge talked  almost  tibe  whole  time :  Mr. 
Mortmain  immovable  in  the  view  of  the 
^ase  he  had  taken  in  his  ''opinion,"  listened 
wlA  an  attentive,  good-natured  ear,  riani- 


nadngpleaiaatfy  the  whEe  mMm  Hm  rality 
of  the  port  he  had  been  drinking,  (the  first 
of  the  bin  which  he  had  tasted,)  um  the  de- 
cision which  the  Chancellor  imght  come  to 
on  a  case  brought  into  court,  on  his  advioe, 
and  which  had  been  argued  that  ademoon. 
At  last  Frankpledge  unwittingly  fell  foul  of 
a  favourite  erotcbet  of  Mortmain's— and  at 
it  &ey  went,  hammer  and  tonjfs,  for  nearly 
twenty  minutes,  (it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  ease  they  were  commenting 
upon.)  In  the  'end.  Mortmain  of  course 
adhered  to  his  points,  and  Frankpledge  en- 
trenched himself  in  his  books ;  each  slightly  , 
yielded  to  the  views  of  the  other  on  imma- 
terial points,  (or  what  could  have  appeared 
the  use  of  the  consultation  %)  but  dm  that 
whick  both  had  lesdved  up<m  doing  from 
the  firat,  i.  e.  sticking  to  his  original  opinion. 
Both  had  talked  an  amsttlng  deal  of  de^ 
law,  whidii  had  at  least  one  effect,  viz.,  it 
fairiy  drowned  both  Quirk  and  Gammon, 
who,  as  they  went  home,  with  not  (it  must 
he  owned)  tiie  clearest  j»erceptions  in  the 
wodd  of  what  had  been  g'o^xi^  on,  (though, 
before  going  to  the  con^tation,  eaoh  £»d 
reaUr  known  a  good  deal  about  ^  case,) 
stood  each  stoutly  by  his  conveyancer's 
opinion,  m^  protesting  thut  he  had  never 
been  once  misled — Quuk  by  Mortmain,  or 
Gammon  by  Frankpledge--and  each  re- 
sdved,  to  give  his  man  more  of  the  business 
of  Rehouse  than  he  had  before.  I  grieve 
to  add  that  they  parted  that  night  with  a 
trifle  leas  <tf  cordiality  than  had  been  their 
wont.  In  the  morning,  however,  this  little 
inritation  and  competition  had  passed  away ; 
and  they  agreed,  oefore  giving  up  the  case, 
to  take  the  final  opinion  of  Mr.  Trbsatlb*-^ 
the  great  Mr.  Tresayle.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  wonderful  conveyancer — a  perfect  mirade 
of  leal-property  law-learning.  Hfe  had 
such  an  enormous  practice  for  forty-five 
years,  that  for  l^e  last  ten  he  had  never  put 
his  nose  out  of  chambera  for  pure  want  of 
time,  and  at  last  of  inclination;  imd  had 
been  so  conversant  wi&  Nonnan  French 
and  law  Latin,  in  the  old  English  letter, 
that  he  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  how  to 
write  the  inodem  English  character.  His 
opinions  made  their  appearance  in  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  handwriting.  First,  one 
that  none  but  he  and  his*  old  clerk  could 
make  out;  secondly,  one  that  none  but  he 
himself  could  r^ ;  and  thirdly,  one  that 
neither  he,  not  his  clerk,  nor  any  one  on 
earth  could  decipher.  The  use  of  any  one 
of  these  styles  aepended  on— the  difficulty  . 
of  the  case  to  be  answered^  If  it  were  an 
eas}[  one,  the  answer  was  very  judiciously 
put  into  No.  I;  if  rather  difficult,  it,  of 
course,  went  into  No.  II ;  and  if  exceedii%ly 
difficult,  (and  alsd  important.)  it  was  very 
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]iToprrIy  thrown  into  No.  m ;  being  a  ques- 
tion tliat  really  ought  not  to  have  been  asked, 
and  did  not  deserve  an  answer.  The  fruit 
within  these  uncouth  shells,  however,  was 
precious;  Mr.  Tresayle's  law  was  supreme 
over  every  body's  else.  It  was  currently  re- 
ported that  Lord  El  don  even  (who  was  him- 
self slightly  acquainted  with  such  subjects) 
reverently  deferred  to  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Tresayle;  and  would  lie  winking  and  knitting 
his  shaggy  eye  brows,  half  the  night,  if  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Tresayle's  opinion  on  a 
case  and  'his  own  differed.  This  was  the 
great  authority,  to  whom,  as  in  the  last  re- 
sort, Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
resolved. to  cippeal.  To  his  chambers  they, 
'  wMj$nr<«L4ay  or  two  after  their  consultation 
at^r.  Mottmain's,  despatched  their  case, 
with  a  highly  respectable  fee,  and  a  special 
compliment  to  his'  clerk,  hoping  to  hear 
from^that  awful  quarter  within  two  months 
— ^which  was  the  earliest  arera^  period 
within  which  Mr.  Tresayle's  opinions  found 
their  way  to  his  patient  but  ansious  clients. 
It  came,  at  length,  with  a  note  from  Mr. 
Faithful,  his  clerk,  intimating  that  they 
would  find  bimat  chambers  the  next  morn- 
ing, prepared  to  explain  the  opinion  to  them ; 
having  just  had  it  read  over  to  him  by  Mr. 
Tresayle,  for  it  proved  to  be  in  No.  II.  The 
opinion  occupied  about  two  pages ;  and  the 
hand-writing  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Chinese,  or  Arabic,  with  a  quaint  intermix- 
ture of  the  Uncial  Greek  character— it  was 
impossible  to  contemplate  it  without  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  awe !  In  vain  did  old/  Quirk 
squint  at  it,  from  all  quarters,  for  nearly  a 
couple  cf  hours  (having  first  called  in  the 
assistance  of  a  friend  <h  his,  an  old  attorney 
of  fifty  years'  standing;)  nay — even  Mr. 
Gammon,  foiled  at  length,  could  not  for  the 
life  of  him  refrain  from  a  soft  curse  or  two. 
Neither  of  them  could  make  any  thin^  pf 
it — (as  for  Snap,  they  never  showed  it  to 
him ;  it  was  not  within  his  province—*. ,«. 
the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Court,  the  Old  Bai- 
ley, the  Clerkenwell  Sessions,  the  inferior 
business  of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  and 
the  worrying  of  the  clerks  of  the  offic&--a 
department  in  which  he  was  perfection 
itself.) 

To  their  great  delight,  Mr.  Tresayle's 
opinion  completely  coiroborated  Mr.  Mort- 
main's, (neither  whose  nor  Mr.  Frank- 
pledge's  had  'been  laid  before  him.)  No- 
thing could  be  more  terse,  perspicuous,  and 
eonclasive  than  the  great  man's  opinion. 
Mr.  Quirk  was  in  raptures,  and  immediate- 
ly set  out  for  anpngraving  of  Mr.  Tresayle, 
which  had  lately  come  out,  for  which  he 
paid  5s.,  and  orderod  it  to  be  framed  and 
hung  up  in  hb  own  room,  where  already 
grinned  a  quaint  resemblance  in  black  pro- 


file, of  Mr.  Mortmain.  In  special  good-ho- 
mour  he  assured  Mr.  Gammon,  Twho  waa 
plainly  somewhat  crestfallen  aoout  Mr. 
Frankpledge,)  that  every  body  must  have 
a  beginning;  and  he  (Quirk)  had  been 
once  only  a  beginner. 

Once  fairly  on  the  scent,  Messrs.  Quirk 
and  Gammon  soon  began  secretly  but  ener 
gretically  to  push  their  inquiries  in  all  direc 
tions.  They  discovered  that  Gabriel  Tit 
tlebat  Titmouse,  having  spent  the  chiei 
portion  of  his  blissful  days  as  a  cobbler  at 
Whitehaven,  had  died  in  London,  some- 
where about  the  year  1792  or  1793.  At 
this  point  they  stood  for  a  long  while,  in 
spite  of  two  advertisements  to  which  they 
had  been  driven  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance, for  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
thoset  most  interested  in  thwarting  them. 
Even^&at  part  of  the  affair  had  been  managed 
somewhat  skilfully.  It  was  a  stroke  of 
Gammon's  to  advertise,  not  for  "  Heir  at 
Law,"  but  ^*'Next  of  Kin^^^  as  the  reader 
has  seen.  The  former  might  have  chal- 
lenged a  notice  of  unfriendly  curiosity, 
which  the  latt^  was  hardly  calculated  to 
attract  At  length — at  the  *' third  time 
of  asking"— «p  turned  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse,  in  the  way  which  we  have  seen 
His  relationship  with  Mr.  Gabriel  Tittlebat 
Titmouse  was  indisputable ;  in  fact  he  was 
that  **  dedeased  person's"  heir-at-law.  The 
reader  may  guess  the  chagrin  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon at  the  appearance,  manner,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  pei^on  whom  he  fully  believed, 
on  first  seeing  him  at  Messrs.  Dowlas's,  to 
be  the  rightful  owner  of  the  fine  estates 
held  by  one  who,  as  against  Mr.  Titmouse, 
had  no  more  real  title  to  them  than  had  Mr. 
Tagrag ;  and  for  whom  their  house  was  to 
undertake  the  very  grave  responsibilily  of 
instituting  such  proceedings  as  would  be 
requisite  to  place  Mr.  Titmouse  in  the  posi- 
tion which  tney  believed  him  entitled  to  oc- 
cupy— having  to  encounter  a  hot  and  despe- 
rate opposition  at  every  point,  from  those 
who  had  nine-tenths  of  the  law— to  wit, 
jMMsesnon^— on  their  side,  on  which '  they 
stoodas  upon  a  rock;  and  with  immense 
means  for  carrying  on  the  war  defensive. 

That  Messrs.  Quirk,  Crammon,  and  Snap, 
did  not  contemplate  undertaking  all  this, 
)vithout  having  calculated  upon  its  proving 
well  worthy  their  while,  was  only  reasona- 
ble. They  were  going  voluntarily  to  be- 
come the  means  of  conferring  immense  be- 
nefits upon  one  who  Was  a  total  stranger  to 
them — ^who  had  not  a  penny  to  expend  uj^n 
the  prosecution  of  his  own  rights.  Settms 
aside  certain  difficulties  which  collected 
^themselves  into  two  awkward  words,  Mmr- 
TiNANOB  and  Champbrty,  and  ktared  them' 
in  the  face  Whenever  they  .^ntemplated 
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«ny  obvious  meth  yd  of  secaring  the  jast  re- 
ward of  their  enterprise  and  toils— setting 
aside  all  this,  I  say,  it  miglit  turn  out,  only 
after  a  ruinous  expenditure,  that  the  High 
authorities  which  nad  sanctioned  their  pro- 
ceediiigs,  in  point  of  law,  had  expressed 
iheir  favourable  opinions  on  a  state  bffiuHs, 
which,  however  plain  and  compact  they 
looked  on  paper,  could  not  be  properly  suIh 
stantiated,  if  keeidy  sifted,  and  determinedly 
resisted.  ^  this,  too— all  their  time,  la- 
bour, and  money,  to  go  for  nothing-^-on  be- 
half of  a  vulgar,  selfish,  ignorant,  presump- 
tuous, ungrateful  puppy,  like  'ntmouse. 
Well  inde^,  therefore,  might  Mr.  Gammon, 
as  we  have  seen  he  did,  give  himself  and 
]Ninners  a  forty-eight  hours'  tnterval  be- 
tween his  interview  wi^  Titmouse  and 
formal  introduction  to  the  firm,  in  vi^hich  to 
consider  their  position  and  mode  of  proce- 
dure- The  taste  of  his  quality  which  that 
first  interview  afforded  them  aJl — so  far  sur- 
passing all  that  the  bitter  description  of  him 
given  to  them  by  Mr.  Gammon  had  pre- 
pared them  for— filled  them  with  inexpressi- 
ble disgust,  and  would  have  induced  them 
to  throw  up  the  whole  affair — so  getting 
rid  both  of  it  and  him  together.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  ce^in  very 
great  advantages,  bo&  of  a  professional  and 
even  directly  pecuniary  kind,  which  it 
would  have  been  madness,  indeed,  for  any 
office  lightly  to  Arow  away.  It  was  really, 
after  all,  an  unequal  struggle  between  feel- 
ing and  interest.  If  they  should  succeed  in 
unseating  the  presenf  wrongful  possessor 
of  a  very  splenoid  property,  and  putting  in 
bis  place  the  rightful  owner,  ov  means 
alone,  of  their  own  professional  ability, 
perseverance,  and  heavy  pecuniary  outlay, 
(a  fearful  consideration  truly !)  what  re- 
compense could  be  too  great  for  such  re- 
splendent services  !  To  say  iiothing  of  the 
eekU  which  it  would  gain  for  their  office,  in 
the  profession,  and  in  the  yirorld  at  large, 
and  the  substantial  and  permanent  advan- 
tages, if,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  wereen- 
tn^ited  with  the  general  management  of  the 
property  by  the  new  and  inexperienced, 
and  confiding  owner— ay,  but  there  was  the 
rub !  What  a  dishearteiiing  and  disgust- 
ing specimen  of  such  new  owner  had  dis- 
closed itsdf  to  their  anxiously  expecting 
but  soon  recoiling  eyes— always,  however, 
making  due  allowances  for  onQ  or  two 
cheering  indications,  on  Mr.  Titmouse's 
part,  of  a  certain  rapacious  and  litigious 
numour  which  might  pleasantly  and  profi- 
tably occupy  4heir  energies  for  some  time  to 
come!  Their  p6sition  and  interests  had 
long  made  them  sha^  observers ;  but  when 
did  low  and  disgusting  qualities  everbe- 
Ibfe  force  themseltes  mto  such  revoltinff 
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proDitnenoe  as  his  had  done,  in  tie  very 
moment  of  an  expected  dbplay  of  the  better 
feelings  of  human  nature — such  as  enthu- 
siastic gratitude  1  They  had  in  their  time 
to  deal  with  some  pleasant  specimens  of 
humanity,  to  he  sure — but  where  any  more 
odious  and  bnpracticablo  than  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse threaten^  to  prove  himself  1  What 
hold  could  they  get  upon  such  a  character 
as  hist  Beneath  all  his  coarseness  and 
weakness,  there  was  a  glimmer  of  low  cun- 
ning, which  might,  ceteris  paribus^  keep 
their  superior  and  practised  astuteness  in 
full  play.  These  were  difficulties,  cheer- 
less enough  in  the  contemplation,  truly ;  but 
nevertheless,  the  partners  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  escaping  from  them  by  throwing  up 
the  affair  altogether.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion— How  were  they  to  manage  Titmouse  1 
— ^how  acquire  an  early  and  firm  hold  of 
him,  so  as  to  convert  him  into  a  capital  cH" 
erU  ?  His  fears  and  his  interests  were  ob- 
viously the  engines  with  which  their  expe- 
^noed  hands  were  to  work ;  and  several 
long  and  most  anxious  consultations  had 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  had  on 
this  important  matter.  The  'first  great 
question  with  them  was — ^To  what  extent 
and  when  they  should  acquaint  him  with 
the  nature  of  his  expectations  ? 

Gammon  was  for  keeping  htm  compara- 
tively in  the  dark,  till  success  was  within 
reach ;  during  that  interval,  (which  might 
be  a  long  one,)  by  alternately  stimulating 
his  hopes  and  fears ;  by  habituating  him  to 
an  entire  dependence  on  them ;  by  persua- 
ding him  of  the  extent  of  their  exertions  and 
sacrifices  on  his  behalf— they  might  do 
something;  mould  him  a  little  into  shape 
fit  for  their  purposes;  and  persuade  him 
that  his  affairs  must  needs  go  to  ruin,  but 
in  their  hands.  Something  like  this  was 
the  scheme  of  the  cautious,  acute,  and  placid 
Grammon.  Mr.  Quirk  thought  thus: — tell 
the  fellow  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  what 
we  can  do  for  him,  viz.  turn  a  half-starving 
linen  draper's  shopman  into  the  owner  of 
i£  10,000  a  year,  and  a  great  store  of  ready 
money.  This  will,  in  a  manner,  stun  him 
into  submission,  and  make  him  at  once  and 
for  all  what  we  want  him  to  be.  He  will 
immediately  fall  prostrate  with  reverent 
gratitude — ^looking  at  us,  moreover,  as  three 

fods,  who  at  our  will,  can  shut  him  out  cf 
eaven.  Thai'^s  the  way,  said  Mr.  Quirk ; 
and  Mr.  Quirk  had  been  forty  years  in 
practice— had  made  the  business  what  it 
was — still  held  half  of  it  in  his  own  hands 
^two-thirds  of  the  remaining  half  being 
Gammon's,  and  the  residue  Snap'sJ ;  and 
Gammon,  moreover,  had  a  very  distinct 
perception  that  the  funds  f*/T  carrying  or 
I  the  war  would  come  oiA  of  the  tolerablv 
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well  stored  pockets  of  their  senior  partner. 
So,  after  a  long  diacnssion,  he  openly 
yielded  his  opinion  to  that  of  Mr.  Quirk, — 
cherishing,  however,  no  very  warm  respect 
for  it  in  his  own  hosom.  As  for  Snap,  that 
distinguished  member  of  the  fiitn  was  very 
little  consulted  in  the  matter;  which  had 
not  been  brought  into  that  s^ge  where  his 
powerful  energies  could  come  into  play. 
He  had  of  course,  however,  heard  a  good 
deal  of  what  was  going  on;  and  knew  that 
ere-long  there  would  be  the  copying  out  and 
serving  of  the  lord  knows  how  many  copies 
of  declarations  in  ejectment,  motions  against 
the  casual  ejector,  and  so  fortii — ^he  was 
quite  op  to  all  those  quaint  and  anomalous 
proceedings.  Well,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
communication  to  Titmouse,  on  his  first 
interview,  of  the  full  extent  of  his  splendid 
expectations,  should  depend  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  Mr.  Quirk.  The  reader  has  seen 
the  unexpected  turn  which  matters  took 
upon  that  important  occasion:  and  if  it 
proved  Quirk^s  policy  to  be  somewhat  in- 
ferior in  point  of  discretion  and  long-sighted- 
ness to  that  of  Gammon,  still  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  latter  had  cause  to  admire 
the  rapid  generalship  with  which  the  con- 
sequences of  Quirk's  false  ^noye  had  been 
retrieved  by  him— 'not  ill  seconded  by  Snap. 

What  could  have  been  more  judicious 
than  his  reception  of  Titmouse,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  being  led  in  again  by  the 
subtle  Gammon  1 

The  next  and  greatest  matter  was  how  to 
obtain  any  hold  upon  such  a  person  as  'tiXr 
mouse,  so  as  to*  secure  to  themselves,  in  the 
event  of  success,  the  remuneration  to  which 
they  considered  themselves  entitled.  Was 
it  so  perfectly  clear  that,  if  he  felt  disposed 
to  resist  it,  they  could  compel  him  to  pay 
the  mere  amount  of  their  bill  of  costs  1 
Suppose  he  should  turn  round  upon  them, 
and  have  their  Bill  Taxed — ^Quirk  granted 
with  fright  at  the  bare  thought.  Then 
there  was  a  slapping  quiddam  honorarium 
extra-^undoubtedly  for  Mo/ they  must,  they 
feared,  trust  to  the  honour  and  gratitude  of 
Titmouse;  and  a  pretty  taste  of  his  quality 
they  had  already  experienced !  Such  a 
disposition  as  his  to  have  to  rely  upon  for 
the  prompt  settlement  of  a  bill  of  thousands 
of  pounds  of  costs;  and,  besides  that,  to 
have  it  to  Ipok  to  for  the  payment  of  at  least. 
some  five  thou|and  pounds  douceur-^Tmy, 
and  this  was  not  all.  Mr.  Quirk  had,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Gammon,  cast  many  an  anxious 
eye  on  the  following  passages  from  a  cer- 
tain work  esDtitled  £ktckitone*8  Commerdn- 


''  MADiTiNAircE  is  an  officioas  intermed- 
Ukag  in  a  suit  thut  no  way  belongs  to  one, 


by  *  maintaining*  or  assisting  either  ptny 
with  money,  or  otherwise,  to  prosecate  en 
defend  it.  *  *  It  is  an  offence  againSI 
public  justice,  as  it  keeps  alive  strife  and 
contention,  and  perverts  thet  remedial  pro* 
cess  of  the  law  into  an  engine  of  oppres* 
sion.  *  *  The  punishment  by  common  law 
is  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  by  statute  312 
Hen.  Vni.  c.  9,  a  forffeiture  of  JBIO !" 

"Champerty — {tamjn  petrtiHo) — ^is  a 
species  of  maintenance,  apd  ppnished  in  the 
same  manner ;  being  a  bargain  with  a 
plaintiff  or  defendant  ^campum  partiri,''  to 
divide  the  land,  or  other  matter  sued  for, 
between  them,  if  they  prevail  at  law; 
whereupon  the  champertor  is  to  carry  on 
the  suit  at  his  own  expense.  •  *  Thesa 
pests  of  civil  society,  that  are  perpetualljr 
endeavouring  to  disturb  the  repose  of  their 
neighbours,  and  officiously  interfering  in 
other  men's  quarrels,  even  at  the  hazai^  of 
their  own  fortunes,  were  severely  animad- 
verted on  by  the  Roman  law ;  and  they 
were  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  third 
part  of  their  goods,  and  perpetual  infamy.'* 

These  are  pleasant  passa^s. 

Many  were  the  conversations  and  consul- 
tations which  the  partners  had  had  with 
Messrs.  Mortmain  and  Frankpledge  re- 
spectively, upon  the  interesting  question, 
whether  there  were  any  mode  of  at  ono» 
securing  themselves  against  the  ingratitude 
of  Titmouse,  and  protecting  themselves 
against  the  penalties  of  the  law.  It  made 
Mr.  Quirk's  bald  head  even  flush  all  over 
whenever  he  thought  of  their  bill  being 
taxed,  or  contemplated  himself  the  inmata 
of  a  prison,  (above  all,  at  his  advanced  time 
of  life,)  with  mournful  leisure  to  meditate 
upon  ihe  misdeeds  that  had  sent  him  thither, 
to  which  profitable  exercise  the  legislature 
would  have  specially  stimulated  him  by  a 
certain ^fi«  above  mentioned,  ^s  for  Gam« 
mon,  he  knew  there  must  be  a  way  of  doina 
the  thing  somehow  or  another ;  for  his  friend 
Frankpledgre  felt  infinitely  less  difficulty  ii 
the  way  m?n  Mortmain,  whom  he  consi* 
dered  a  timid  and  old-fashioned  practitioner 

The  courts,  he  said,  were  now  setting 
their  faces  strongly  against  tlie  doctrine  ^ 
maintenance,  as  boing  founded  on  a  bygone 
state  of  things,  {csssanU  raiione  ceswU  et 
ipsa  lex,  was  his  favourite  maxim.)  There 
was  no-  wrong  without  a  remedy,  he  said ; 
and  was  there  not  wr-m^  in  the  case  of  a 
poor  man  wrongfully  d«;prived  of  his  own! 
And  how  could  this  be  rtmedted,  if  the  old 
law  of  maintenance  stood  like  a  bugbear  in 
the  YTBy  of  humane  and  sj^irited  practitton- 
era  !  Was  no  one  to  be  able  to  talofrvp  the 
*yw9e  of  the  oppressed^  enconrrxfr^  'V\'  *\  ^ 
poepar»  of  M  «jp|^,?^9f^^^5V)^'c  ^ 
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tns  said— -let  the  elaimftnt  sue  in  Jhrma 
pauperis  f  bttt  then  he  mast  swear  that  he  is 
Bot  worth  five  pounds ;  and  a  man  may  not 
be  able  to  take  that  oath,  and  yet  be  un- 
equal to  the  commencement  of  a  suit  re- 
quiring the  outlay  of  thousands.  More- 
over, a  pretty  prospect  it  was  for  such  a 
suitor,  (in  forma  pauperis^)  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  nonsuitea— to  be  '*  put  to  his 
election,  whether  to  be  whipped  or  pay  the 
costs."*  Thus  reasoned  within  himself 
that  astute  person,  Mr.  Frankpledge;  and 
at  length  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  framed 
an  instrument  which  would  "meet  the 
case" — ^that  "would  hold  water."  I  am 
not  Y^ry  well  versed  in  leeal  matters ;  but 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  some* 
tiling  in  the  nature  of  a  bond,  conditioned  to 

Sy  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
essrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  within 
two  months  of  Titmouse's  being  put  into 
possession  of  the  rents  and  profits.  The 
condition  of  that  bond  was,  as  its  framer  be- 
lieved, drawn  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  his 
draft  was  lying  before  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap,  on  the  Wednesday  morning 
— t.  c.  the  day  after  Titmouse's  interview  wi^ 
them — and  had  succeeded  at  length  in  exci- 
ting the  approbation  of  Mr.  Quirk  himself; 
when — whew !— down  came  a  note  from  Mr. 
Frankpledge,  to  the  efFectthat, "  since  prepa- 
ring the  draft  bond,"  he  had  "had  reason 
slightly  /omorfZ/y  his  original  opinion,"  ow- 
ing to  his  "  having  lit  upon  a  late  case,".in 
which  an  instrument  precisely  similar  to  the 
one  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  admiring 
clients,  had  been  held  totally  "  ineffectual 
and  void  both  at  law  and  in  equity."  I  say, 
Mr.  Frankpl edge's  note  was  to  that  effect; 
for  so  ingeniously  had  he  framed  it — so  ef- 
fectually, concealed  his  retreat  beneath 
little  cloud  of  contradictory  authorities,  like 
as  the  ink-fish,  they  say,  eludeth  its  pursu- 
ers— that  his  clients  cursed  the  law,  not 
their  draftsmen:  and,  moreover,  by  pru- 
dently withholding  the  name  of  the  "late 
case,"  he  at  all  events,  for  a  while,  had 
prevented  their  observing  that  it  was  Hnior 
to  some  eight  or  ten  cases  which  (indefati- 
gable man !)  he  had  culled  for  them  out  of 
the  legal  garden,  and  arrayed  on  the  back 
of  the  draft.  Slightly  disconcerted  were 
Messrs;  Quirk  and  Gammon,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved at  this  new  view  of  the  *'  result  of 
the  authorities."-  "  Mortmain  is  always 
right!"  said  Quirk,  looking  hard  at  Gam- 
mon;, who  observed  simply  that  one  day 
Frauiqjledge  would  be  as  old  as  Mortmain 
then  was,  by  which  time  (thought  he)  I  also 
know  where  you  will  be,  my  old  friend,  if 
there's  any  truth  in  the  Scriptures !    In  tiiis 

* maekstone,  vol.  iil.  p.  400,  where  it li  fUted, Iww- 
•vcr,  **■  ihat  practice  if  now  diewecd.*' 


pleasant  frame  of  mind  were  the  partaem^ 
when  the  impudent  apparition  of^  Hucka 
back  presented  itself,  in  the  manner  whick 
has  been  described.  Huckaback's  com- 
mentary on  the  disgusting  text  of  Titmouse 
overnight,  (as  a  lawyer  would  say,  in  ana- 
logy to  a  well-known  term,  "  Coke  upoa 
Littleton,"^  produced  an  effect  upon  their 
minds  which  may  be  guessed  at.  It  was 
while  their  minds  were  under  these  two 
soothing  influences,  t.  c.  of  the  insolence  of 
Huckaback,  and  the  vacillation  of  Frank- 
pledge, that  Mr.  Gammon  had  penned  the 
note  to  Titmouse,  (surely,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, one  of  extraordinary  tempe- 
rance and  forbearance,)  which  had  occasion- 
ed Titmouse  the  agonies  which  I  have  been 
attempting  faintly  to  describes—and  that 
Quirky  summoning  Sna|^  into  the  room, 
had  requested  him  to  give  orders  for  denial 
to  Titmouse  if  he  should  again  make  his 
appearance  at  the  office ;  which  injunction. 
Snap  forthwith  delivered  in  the  clerk's 
room,  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  were  a 
mode]  of  the  imperative  mood. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Mr.  Quirk« 
(who  was  a  man  that  stuck  like  a  limpet  to 
a  rock  to  any  point  which  occurred  to  him,) 
in  poring  over  that  page  in  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  where 
wore  tO'be  found  the  passages  which  have 
been  already  quoted,  (and  which  both  Quirk 
and  Gammon  had  long  had  off  by  heart,) 
as  he  sate  one  day  at  dinner,  at  home» 
whither  he  had  taken  the  volume  in  ques- 
tion, fancied  he  had  at  last  hit  upon  a  nota- 
ble crotchet,  which,  the  more  he  thought  of, 
the  more  he  was  struck  with ;  determining 
to  ^ay  a  visit  in  the  morning  to  Mr.  Mort- 
main. The  spark  of  light  that  had  twinkled 
till  it  kindled  in  the  tinder  of  his  mind,  was 
struck  by  his  hard  head  out  of  the  follow- 
ing sentence  of  the  text  in  question : — 

"A  man  way,  however,  maintain  the 
suit  of  his  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor 
NEIGHBOUR,  out  of  charity  and  compassion^ 
with  impunity;  ot/ierwiae,  the  punishment 
is,"  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Quirk,  that  the 
words  which  I  have  placed  in  italics  and  small 
capitals,  exactly  met  the  case  of  poor  Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse.  He  stuck  to  that  view  of 
the  case,  till  he  abnosi  began  to  think  that 
he  really  had  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  charity 
and  compassion  for  poor  Tittldbat— kept  out 
of  his  rights — ^tyrannized  over  by  a  vulgar 
draper  in  Oxford  Street — ^where,  too,  no 
doubt,  he  was  halfnstarved.  "It's  a  great 
blessing  that  one's  got  the  means — and  the 
inclination,  to  serve  one's  poor  neighbour" — 
thought  Quirk,  as  he  slowly  swallowed 
another  glass  of  the  wine  thai  maketh  glad 
the  heart  ^uP«H*T5vaedvateP  softem  it ;— ^or 
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the  more  he  drank,  (what  else  had  he  to  en- 
joy !— for  he  had  been  a  widower,)  the 
more  and  more  pitiful  became  his  mood— 
the  more  sensitive  was  he  to  compassionate 
suggestions ;  and  by  the  time  that  he  had 
finished  the  decanter,  he  was  actually  in 
tears.  These  virtuous  feelings  brought 
their  own  re^rd,  too*— for,  from  time  to 
time  they  conjured  up  the  faint  image  of  a 
bond  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  ten 

THOUSAND  POUNDS ! 

To  chanffe  the  metaphor  a  little— by  the 
time  that  old  Quirk  had  reached  his  office 
in  the  morning,  the  heated  iron  had  cooled; 
if  his  heart  had  retained  any  of  the  maudlin 
softness  of  the  preceding  evening,  the  fol- 
lowing pathetic  letter  from  Titmouse  might 
have  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  it, 
and  fixed  him  in  the  benevolent  and  disin- 
tprested  mind  of  the  old  lawyer  as  indeed 
his  "  poor  neighbour."    The  following  is 
^  an  exact  copy  of  it.    It  had  been  written  by 
^  Titmouse,  ail  out  of  his  own  head;  and 
r  with  his  own  hand  had  he  left  it,  at  a  late 
f  hour  on  the  night  before. 

**  To  Messrs,  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 
«*  Gents, 
"Yr  Eateem'd  Favour  his  now  before 
Me,  which  must  say  have  Given  me  Much 
Concern,  seeing  I  'rhought  it  was  All  Made 
up  betwixt  us  That  was  of  Such  an  Un- 
fieasard  Nature  on  Tuesday  night  (ultimo^ 
wh  I  most  humbly  Own  (and  Acknowledge) 
was  all  alone  and  intireiy  of  my  Own  Fault, 
and  Not  in  the  Least  Your^s  which  beha- 
ved to  me.  Must  say,  in  the  most  Respect- 
ful and  superior  manner  that  was  possible 
to  think  Of,  for  I  truly  say  I  never  was  in 
the  Company  of  Such  Imminent  and  Supe- 
rior Gents  before  In  my  Life  wh  will  take 
my  Oath  sincerely  Of,  Gents.  Please  to 
consider  the  Brandy  (wh  do  think  was  Un- 
common Stiff)  such  a  f!ustrum  As  I  Was  In 
before,  to,  wh  was  Evident  to  All  of  Us 
there  then  Asscmblid  and  very  natral  like 
to  be  the  Case  Seeing  I  have  nevir  known 
what  Peas  of  Mind  was  since  I  behaved  in 
Such  a  Oudacious  way  wh  truly  was  the  case 
I  can't  Deny  to  Such  Gents  as  Yourselfs 
that  were  doing  me  such  Good  Fortune 
And  Kindness  to  me  as.  it  would  Be  a 
Dreadful  sin  and  shame  (such  as  Trust  I 
can  never  be  Guilty  of)  to  be  (wl^  am  not) 
and  never  Can  Be  insensible  Of,  Gents  do 
Consider  all  tnis  Favourably  because  of  my 
humble  Amends  wh  I  here  Make  with  the 
greatest  Trouble  in  my  Mind  that  I  have 
Had  Ever  Since,  it  was  all  of  the  Sperrits 
I  Tooke  wh  made  me  Go  On  at  such  a  Rate 
wh  Wits  always  (be^  to  Assure  yr  respe 
luDusc)  the  Case  Smce   my  birth  when 


I  took  Sperrits  near  so  little  Sinoi)  I  had  \\m 
Measles  when  I  was  3  Years  Old  as  I  Well 
Recollect  and  hope  it  will  be  Born  in  Mind 
what  is  Often  Said,  and  I'm  sure  Tve  read 
it  Somewhere  Else  that  People  that  is 
Drunk  Always  speaks  the  Direct  Conirary" 
wise  of  their  True  ^and  Reai  llioughts,  (wh 
am  Certain  never  was  any  Thing  Truer  in 
my  case)  so  as  I  get  the  Money  or  What 
not,  do  whatever  you  like  wh  are  quite  wel- 
come to  Do  iflyou  please,  and  No  questions 
Asked,  don't  Mind  saying  by  The  Way  ii 
shall  Be  As  Good  as  J20O  note  in  The 
way  of  your  Respe  House  if  I  Get  tlie 
Estate  of  wh  am  much  in  want  of.  Mr. 
Gamon  (wh  is  the  most  Upright  gent  that 
ever  I  came  across  in  All  my  Life)  will  tell 
you  that  I  Was  Quite  Cut  up  when  he 
came  After  me  in  that  kind  Way  and  told 
him  Then  how  I  loved  yr  Respecte  House 
and  would  do  all  in  My  power  to  Serve 
You,  which  see  if  I  don't,  I  was  in  Such  a 
rage  with  the  Fellow  (He's  o»ly  in  a  Siiua" 
tion  in  Trottenham  C  :  Road)  Huckaback 
which  ia  his  true  name  it  was  an  oudaUout, 
thing,  and4^ave  given  him  such  a  precious 
Good  hiding  last  Night  as  you  never  saw 
when  on  his  Bendid  Knees  He  asked  tho 
pardon  of  your  Respectable  House,  sayg 
nothing  Of  Me  wh  wd  not  allow  because  I 
said  I  would  Not  Forgive  Him  because  h© 
had  not  injured  me  :  But  you,  wh  I  wonder 
at  his /mpiMfewe  in  Calling  on  Professional 
Gents  like  you,  if  I  get  the  Estate  shall  ^ 
never  cease  to  Think  well  of  you  and  mean  • 
While  how  full  of  Trouble  I  am  Often 
Thinkiriff  of  Death  which  is  the  End  of 
Every  'Hiing  And  then  in  that  Case  who 
will  the  Property  Go  to  Seeing  I  Have 
never  a  Brother  or  Sister  Behind  me.  And 
Therefore  Them  That  wd  Get  it  I  Feel  Sure 
of  wd  Not  do  So  Well  by  you  (if  You  will 
Only  believe  me)  So  Gents.  This  is  All 
at  present  That  I  will  Make  so  bold  to  trou- 
ble you  With  about  my  Unhappy  Affairs 
Only  to  say  that  am  used  most  Intolerably 
Bad  now  In  The  Shop  quite  Tyranicall  And 
Mr.  Tagrag  as  Set  Them  All  Affainst  Me 
and  I  shall  Never  Get  another  bituatn  for 
w^nt  of  a  Charr  which  he  will  give  me 
sayg  nothg  at  Present  of  the  Sort  of  Victules 
wh  give  me  Now  to  Eat  Since  Monday  last. 
For  Which  am  Sure  the  Devil  must  have 
Come  In  to  That  Gentleman  (Mr.  Tagracr, 
he  was  only  himself  in  a  situation  in  Hol- 
bom  once,  getts  the  Business  by  manryg 
the  widow  wh  wonder  At  for  he  is  nothing 
particular  to  Look  At)  I  am  yrs 

"  Humbly  to  Command 
Till  Death  (always  Humbly  Begging  par- 
don for  the  bad  Conduct  wh  was  guilty  of 
wh^n  In  Liquor  Especially  On  an  Emptj 
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Stomach,  Having  Taken  Nothing  all  ^at 
Day  excepting  what  I  could  not  EaU) 
"  Your's  most  Respy 
"  Tittlebat  TiTMoyas. 

"P.  S.  Will  Bring  That  young  Man 
with  Tears  in  his  Eyes  to  Beg  yr  pardon 
Over  again  If  You  Like  wh  wUl  Solemnly 
Swear  if  Required  That  he  did  it  all  of.His 
mvn  Head  And  that  Have  ^ven  it  him  For 
it  in  the  Way  That  is  Written  Above  And 
humbly  Trust  You  Will  make  Me  So  happy 
Once  more  by  Writii^g  To  Me  (if  it  is  only 
a  Line)  to  say  You  have  Thought  No  more 
of  it.  T.  T.  No.  9  Closet  Ct.  Oxford  St. 
I4-7-182-." 

This  touching  epistle,  I  was  sajrins, 
might  have  brouffht  tears  into  Mr.  Quirk^s 
eyes,  if  he  had  heen  used  to  the  melting 
mood,  which  he  was  not;  having  never 
been  seen  to  shed  a  tear  but  once— when 
five-sixths  of  his  little  bill  of  costs  (J£l95, 
15s.  id,)  were  taxed  off  in  an  action  on  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  for  ^0.  As  it  was,  he 
tweedled  the  letter  about  in  his  hands  for 
about  five  minutes,  in  a  musing  mood,  and 
then  stepped  with  it  into  Mr.  Gammon^s 
toom.  That  gentleman  took  the  letter  with 
an  air  of  curiosiw,  and  read  it  over ;  at  every 
sentence,  (if  ind<^  a  sentence  was  in  it) 
bursting  into  sofl  laughter. 

" Ha,  ha,  ha!"  he  laughed  on  concluding 
*  a  comical  gentlemaii,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
'  honour!" 

4s' nt  it  rather!"  interposed 
k,  standing  with  his  hands  fum- 
i  his  breeches  pockets, 
hat  a  crawling,  despicable  rascal ! — 
,ha!" 
■  «1?<?hy— I  don't  quite  say  that,  either," 
nid  Quirk,  doubtinffly — "  I— don't  exactly 
look  at  it  in  thai  light."  # 

*»My  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  Gammon, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  laughing 
rather  heartily — ^at  least  for  him. 

*'  You  can't  leave  off  that  laugh  of  yours," 
Baid  Quirk,  a  little  tartly ;  *^  but  I  must  sav 
I  don't  see  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  laugh 
at  so  particularly.  It  is  written  in  a  most 
respectful  manner,  and  shows  a  proper  feel- 
ing towards  the  house." 

**  Ay !  see  how  he  speaks  of  me  /"  inter- 
rupted Gammon,  with  such  a  smile. 

'<  And  doesn't  he  speak  so  of  met  and  all 
ofusl" 

<*  He'll  let  the  house  tread  on  him  till  he 
can  tread  on  the  house,  1  dare  say." 

**But  you  must  own,  Mr.  Gammon,  it 
•hows  we've  licked  him  into  shape  a  bit— - 
eht"  - 

*'  '*0h,  it's  a  little  vile  creq>ing  reptile 
moiWf  axid  so  it  will  be  to  the  &Si  or  the 
d3 


chapter—- of  our  proceedings;  and  wImd 
we've  done  every  tning— really,  Mr.  Quirk ! 
if  one  were  apt  to  lose  one's  temper,  it  would 
be  to  see  such  a  thing  as  that  put  into 
possession  of  such  a  fortune." 

^^That  may  be,  Mr.  Gammon;  but  I  real- 
ly—trust— I've  a  higher  feeling — to  rights— 
the  injured "    He  could  go  no  fuxtber. 

'*  Hem !"  exclaimed  Gaounon. 

The  parties  smiled  at  one  another.  A 
touch,  or  an  attempted  touch  at  duinterested^ 
neaa — and  at  Quirk's  time  of  life ! 

**  But  he's  now  in  a  humour  for  training, 
at  all  events — ^isn't  he  I"  exclaimed  Quirk ; 
**  we've  something  now  to  go  to  work  upon 
—gradually." 

*'  Isn't  that  a  leaf  out  of  my  book,  Mr. 
Quirk  t  isn't  that  exactly  what " 

"  Well,  well — what  does  it  signify  1"  in- 
terrupted Quirk,  rather  petulantly;  "I've 
got  a  crotchet  that'll  do  for  us,  yet,  about 
Uie  matter  of  law,  and  makes  all  right  and 
tight— «o  I'm  going  to  Mortmain." 

♦*  I've  got  a  little  idea  of  my  own  df  that 
sort,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon;  "Tve pot 
an  extract  from  Co-Litt— .  I  can't  imagine 
how  either  of  them  could  have  missed 
it,  and,  as  Frankpledge  dines  with  me 
to-day,  we  shall  talk  it  all  over.  But,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  should  say;  with  all 
deference,  that  we'll  take  no  more  notice  of 
this  fellow  till  we've  got  some  screw  tight 
enough." 

"  Why — all  that  may  be  very  well ;  but 
you  see,  Crammon,  the  fellow  seems  tUe 
real  heir,  after  all — and  if  he  don't  get  it, 
no  one  can  ,•  and  if  he  don't — ive  don't,  eh  !" 

**'niere's  a  very  great  deal  of  force  in 
that  observation,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon 
emphatically : — and  tolerably  well  pleased 
with  one  another,  they  parted.  If  Quirk 
might  be  compared  to  an  old  file.  Gammon 
was  the  oil! — so  they  got  on,  in  the  main, 
very  well  together.  It  hardly  signifies  what 
was  the  result  of  their  interviews  with  their 
two  conveyancers.  They  met  in  the  morn- 
ing on  ordinary  business ;  and  as  each  made 
no  allusions  whatever  to  the  "  crotchet"  of 
the  day  before,  it  may  be  inferred  that  each 
had  been  satisfied  by  his  conveyancer  of 
having  found  a  mare's  nest. 

"  I  think,  by  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Gam- 
mon to  Mr.  Quirk,  before  they  parted  on 
the  previous  evening,  "  it  may  be  as  well, 
all  things  considers,  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  fellow's  note— eh  1 — CanH  do 
any  narm,  you  know,  and  civility  costs 
nothing — hem !" 

"The  very  thing  I  was  thinking  of," 
replied  Quirk,  as  he  always  did  on  hearing 
any  suggestion  from  Mr.  Gammon.  So  br 
that  nidit's  post  was  despatched  (pofit-paid) 
th«  following  note  to  Mr.  Titmouse: 
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*«  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  ,and  Snap 
have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  polite  letter  of 
last  night's  date ;  and  earnestly  beg  that  he 
will  not  distress  himself  about  the  little  in- 
cident that  occurred  at  their  office  on  Tues- 
day night,  and  which  they  assure  him  they 
have  quite  forgotten.  They  made  all  al- 
lowances, however  their  feelings  suffered  at 
the  time.  They  beg  Mr.  T.  will  give  them 
credit  for  not  losing  sight  of  his  interests, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  obstructed  as  they 
are,  however,  by  numerous  serious  difficul- 
ties. If  they  should  be  in  any  degree  here- 
after overcome,  he  may  rest  assured  of  their 
promptly  communicating  with  him ;  and  till 
then  they  trust  Mr.  T.  will  not  inconvenience 
himself  by  calling  on  or  writing  to  them, 

«*  Saffron  Hill,  15th  July,  181^. 

«  f .  S.— Messrs.  Q.,  G.  and  S.  regret  to 
hear  that  any  unpleasantness  has  arisen 
(Gammon  could  hardly  write  for  laughing) 
between  Mr.  Titmouse  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Hicklebagle,  who,  they  assure  him,  mani- 
fested a  very  warm  interest  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  T.,  and  conducted  himself  with  the 
greatest  propriety  on  the  occasion  of  his 
calling  upon  Messrs.  Q.,  G.  and  S.  They 
happenea  at  that  moment  to  be  engaged  in 
matters  of  the  highest  importance ;  which 
will,  they  trust,  explain  any  appearance  of 
abruptness  they  might- have  exhibited  to- 
wards that  gentleman.  Perhaps  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse will  be  so  obliging  as  to  mtimate  as 
much  to  Mr.  Hickerbag." 

fhere  was  an  obvious  reason  for  this 
polite  allusion  to  Huckaback.  Gammon 
thought  it  vejy  possible  that  that  gentleman 
might  be  in  Mr.  Titmouse's  confidence,  and 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  him 
h(Breafter;.and  which  influence  Messrs.  Q., 
G,  and  S.  might  fiAd  it  weir  worth  their 
while  to  secure  beforehand. 

The  moment  that  Titmouse,  with  breath- 
less haste,  had  read  over  this  mollifying 
docum  ^nt,  which  being  directed  to  his  lodg*- 
ings  correctly,  he  of  course  did  not  obtain  tnl 
about  ten  o'clock,  he  hastened  to  his  friend 
Huckaback.  That  gentleman,  who  seemed 
now  virtually  recognised  by  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  as  Titmouse's  confi- 
dant, shook  his  head  ominously,  exclaiming 
— *'  Blarney,  blarney !"  and  a  bitter  sneer 
settled  on  his  disagreeable  features,  till  he 
had  read  down  to  the  postscript;  the  perusal 
of  which  effected  a  sudden  change  in  his 
feelings.  He  declared  with  a  great  oath, 
that  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
were  ♦*  perfect  gentlemen,"  and  would  "  ao 
the  ngnt  thing,  Titmouse  might  depend 
upon  it;"   an  assurance  which    greatly 


cheered  Titmouse,  to  whose  keen  di^eeriH 
ment  it  never  once  occurred  to  refer  Huek»> 
back's  altered  tone  to  the  right  cause,  viz., 
the  lubricating  quality  of  the  postscript; 
and  since  Titmouse  did  not  allude  to  it,  no 
more  did  Mr.  Huckaback,  although  liis 
own  double  misnomer  stuck  a  little  in  his 
throat.  So  effectual,  indeed,  had  been  that 
most  skilful  postscript  upon  the  party  whom 
it  had  been  aimed  at,  that  he  exerted  himself 
unceasingly  to  revive  Titmouse's  confidence 
in  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ;  and 
so  far  succeeded,  that  Titmouse  returned  to 
his  lodgings  at  a  late  hour,  a  somewhat 
happier  if  not  a  wiser  man  than  he  had  left 
them.  By  the  time,  however,  that  he  had 
got  into  bed,  having  once  more  spelt  over 
3ie  note  in  question,  he  felt  as  despondent 
as  ever,  and  thought  that  Huckaback  had 
not  known  what  he  had  been  talking  about. 
He  also  adverted  to  an  apparently  careless 
allusion  by  Huckaback  to  the  injuries  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  Titmouse 
on  the  Wednesday  night:  and  which,  by 
the  wsnr,  Huckaback  determined  il  should 
be  no  feult  of  his  if  Titmouse  easily  forgot! 
He  hardly  knew  why — ^but  he  disliked  this 
particularly.  Whom  had  he,  however,  in 
the  world,  but  Huckaback  1  In  company 
Mrith  him  alone.  Titmouse  felt  that  his  pent- 
up  feelinffs  could  discharge  themselves. 
Huckaback  had  certainly  a  wonderful  knaok 
of  keeping  up  Titmouse's  spirits,  whatever 
cause  he  fancied  he  miffht  reaHy  have  for 
depression.  In  short,  he  longed  for  the 
Sunday  morning — ushering  in  a  day  of  rest 
and  sympathy.  Titmouse  would  indeed 
then  have  to  look  back  upon  an  agitating 
and  miserable  week,  what  with  the  dismissal 
upsetting  of  his  hopes,  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  and  the  tyrannical  treatment  l!b 
experienced  at  Dowlas  and  Co.'s.  Mr. 
Cagrag  beg^n,  at  length,  in  some  degree, 
to  relax  his  active  exertions  against  Tit- 
mousre,  simply  because  of  the  trouble  it 
gave  him  to  keep  them  up.  He  attributed 
3ie  pallid  cheek  and  depressed  manner  of 
Titmouse  entirely  to  the  discipline  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him  at  tiie  shop,  and 
was  gratified  at  perceiving  that  all  his  other 
young  men  seemed,  especially  in  his  pre* 
sence,  to  have  imbibed  his  hatred  of  Tit<- 
mouse.  What  produced  in  Tagrag  this 
hatred  of  Titmouse?  Simply  what  had 
taken  place  on  Monday.  Mr.  Tagrag'a 
dignity  and  power  had  been  doggedly  set 
at  naught  by  one  of  his  shopmen,  who  had 
since  refused  to  make  the  least  submission* 
or  offer  any  kind  of  apology.  Such  conduct 
struck  at  the  root  or  subordination  in  bis 
establishment.  Again,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  in  the  ^orld  so  calculated  to  enragfe 
a  petty  and  vulgar  mind  tOvi^Jiighest 
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Siteh  of  malignity,  as  the  calm  peTserering 
efiance  of  an  inferior,  whom  it  strives  to 
despise,  while  it  is  only  hating,  which  it  at 
the  same  time  feels  to  be  the  case.  Tagrag 
now  and  then  looked  towards  Titmouse,  as 
he  stood  behind  the  counter,  as  if  he  could 
have  murdered  him.  Titmouse  attempted 
once  or  twice,  during  the  week,  to  obtain  a 
8ituati(m  elsewhere,  l)ut  in  vain.  He  eo^ld 
expect  no  character  from  Tagrag ;  and  when 
the  10th  of  August  should  have  arrived, 
what  was  to  become  of  him  T  These  were 
the  kind  of  thoughts  often  passing  through 
his  mind  during  the  Sunday,  which  he  and 
Huckaback  spent  together  in  unceasing 
conversation  on  the  one  absorbing  event  of 
the  last  week.  Titmouse,  poor  puppy,  had 
dressed  himself  with  just  as  much  care  as 
usual ;  but  as  he  was  giving  the  finishing 
touches  at  his  toilet,  pumping  up  grievous 
sighs  every  half  minute,  the  sum  of  his 
reflections  might  be  stated  in  the  miserable 
«ig[nificance  of  a  quaint  saying  of  Poor 
Richard's, — "How  hard  is  it  to  make  an 
empty  sack  stand  upright  !^* 

Although  the  sun  shone  ^  vividly  and 
beautifully  as  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  to 
'Htmouse's  saddened  eye  there  seemed  a 
sort  of  ffloom  every  where.  Up  and  down 
the  Park  he  and  Huckaback  walked,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  afternoon ;  but  Tit' 
mouse  had  not  so  elastic  a  strut  as  before. 
He  felt  empty  and  sinking.  Every  body 
seemed  to  know  what  a  sad  pretender  he 
Was ;  and  they  quitted  the  magic  circle  much 
earlier  ^han  had  been  usual  with  Titmouse. 
What  with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day*s  saun- 
ter, the  vexation  of  having  had  but  a  hasty, 
inferior,  and  unrefreshing  meal,  which  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  dinner,  and  tiieir 
unpleasant  thoughts,  both  seemed  depressed 
as  they  walked  Song  the  streets.  At  length 
they  arrived  at  the  open  doors  of  a  gloomy- 
looKing  building,  into  ^yhich  two  or  three 
sad  and  prim-looking  people  were  entering. 
After  walking  a  few  paces  past  the  door — • 
**  D'ye  know,  Huck,"  said  lltmouse,  stop- 
ping, "I've  often  thought  that — ^Aat— there^s 
something  in  JReligion,*^ 

"  To  be  sure  there  is,  for  those  that  like  if — 
who  doubts  it  1  It's  all  very  well  in  its  place, 
1^0  doubt,"  replied  Huckaback,  with  much 
surprise,  which  increased,  as  he  felt  himself 
slowly  being  swayed  round  towards  the  buil- 
ding in  question.  "  Well,  but  what  of  that  1" 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  but— hem !  hem !"  replied 
Titmouse,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper — 
'*a  touch  of — religion— would  not  be  so 
much  amiss,  just  now.  I  feel — uncommon 
inclined  that  way,  somehow," 

"  Religion's  all  veiy  well  for  them  (hat 
lias  much  to  be  thankful  for;  but  devil  take 
me\  what  have  either  you  or  me  to  be— '^ 


"  But,  Huck — how  do  you  know  but  we 
might  get  something  to  be  thankful  for,  by 
praying — I've  often  hp-^rd  of  great  things  }— 
come.'*^ 

Huckaback  stood  for  i  moment  irresolute^ 
twirling  about  his  cane,  and  looking  rather 
distastefully  towards  the  dingy  building. 
"To  be  sure,"  said  he,  faintlv.  Titmouse 
drew  kirn  nearer;  but  he  soddenly  started 
back.F— >^  No !  oh,  'tis  only  a  meeting-house. 
Tit!  Curse  Dissenters,  how  I  hate 'em '^ 
No*— I  won't  pray  in  a  meeting-houset  let' 
me  be  bad  as  I  may.  Give  me  a  regular- 
like,  respectable  church,  with  a  proper 
steeple,  and  par9on,  and  prayers,  and  all 
that." 

Titmouse  secre%^  acknowledged  the  force 
of  these  observations;  and  the  intelligent 
^nd  piously  disposed  couple,  with  nerhaps 
a  just,  but  certainly  a  somewhat  suuden  re- 
gard for  orthodoxy,  were  not  long  before 
Uiey  had  found  their  way  into  a  church 
where  evening  service  was  being  performed. 
They  ascendra  the  gallery  stairs ;  and  see- 
ing no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  being  at 
church,  down  they  both  went,  with  loud 
clattering  steps  and  a  bold  air,  into  the  very 
central  seat  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  which 
happened  to  be  vacant.  Titmouse  paid  a 
most  exemplaiy  attention  to  what  was  ^ 
ing  on,  kneeling,  sitting,  and  standing  with  , 
exact  propriety,  in  the  proper  places ;  join^ 
ing  audibly  in  the  responses,  and  keeping 
his  eyes  pretty  steadily  on  the  prayer-book, 
which  he  found  lying  there.  He  even  re- 
buked Huckaback  for  whispering  during 
one  of  the  most  solemn  parts  of  the  service, 
that  "there  was  a  pretty  gal  in  the  next 
pew!" — He  thought  that  the  clergyman 
was  an  uncommon  fine  preacher,  and  said 
some  things  that  he  must  have  meant  for 
him  (Titmouse)  in  particular. 

"  Curse  me,  Hucky !"  said  he  heatedly, 
as  soon  as  they  quitted  the  church,  and  were 
fairly  in  the  street — "  Curse  me  if— if— ^vec 
I  felt  so  comfortable-like  in  my  mind  before, 
as  I  do  now— I'll  go  next  Sunday  again." 

"  Lord,  Tit,  you  don't  really  mean — ^it's 
deuced  dull." 

"  Hang  me  if  I  don't,  though !  and  if  any 
thing  should  come  of  it— if  1  do  but  get  the 
estate.  I  wonder  now,  where  3/r.  Gammon 
goes  to  church— I  should  like  to  know  !— i 
I'd  go  there  regularly.  But  if  I  do  get  the 
thing — ^you  sec  if  I  don't." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know ;  it's  not  much  use 
praying  for  money,  Tit ;  I've  tried  it  myself, 
once  or  twice,  but  it  didn't  answer." 

"  I'll  take  my  oath  you  were  staring  al 
the  gals  all  the  while,  Hucky  I" 

"Ah,  Titty!"  Huckaback  winked  his 
eye,  and  put  the  tip  of  his  forefinger  to  the 
tip  of  his  nose,  &B4te«fft^v.^L^ 


CHAPTER  IIL 


TiTMoosR  eoitinned  hi  what  he  douhtless 
imagined  to  be  a  devout  frame  of  mind,  for 
«eveial  minutes  after  quitting  the  church,  at 
the  do6r  of  which  I  ieft  him.  But  close  b^ 
the  Siforesaid  church,  the  devil  had  a  thri- 
ving little  establishment,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cigar  shop:  in  which  a  showily  dressed 
young  Jewess  sat  behind  the  counter,  right 
underneath  a  glaring  gas-light — ^with  a  thin 
8tnp>6  of  greasy  black  velvet  across  her  fore- 
head, and  long  ringlets  that  rested  on  her 
shoulders — ^bandying  slang  with  two  or 
three  other  such  puppies  as  Titmouse  and 
Huckaback.  Our  friends  entered  and  pur- 
chased a  cigar  a  piece,  which  they  lit  on 
the  spot;  and  after  each  of  them  had  ex- 
changed an  impudent  wink  with  the  Jewess, 
out  they  went,  puffing  away — all  the  remains 
of  their  piety !  When  they  had  come  to  the 
end  of  thfeir  cigars,  they  parted,  each  speed- 
ing homeward.  Titmouse,  on  reaching  his 
lodgings,  sunk  into  profound  depression. 
•He  felt  an  awful  conviction  that  his  visit  to 
the  cigar-shop  had  entirely  spoiled  the  effect 
of  his  previous  attendance  at  the  church, 
and  that,  if  so  disposed,  he  might  now  sit 
and  whistle  for  his  ten  thousand  a  year. 
Thoughts  such  as  these  drove  him  nearly 
distracted.  If,  indeed,  he  had  foreseen 
having  to  go  through  such  another  week  as 
the  one  just  over,  I  think  it  not  impossible 
that  before  the  arrival  of  the  ensuing  Sun- 
day, Mr.  Titmouse  might  have  afforded  a 
little  employment  to  that  ancient  but  gloomy 
functioiwry ,  a  coroner,  and  his  jury.  At  that 
time,  however,  inquests  of  this  sort  were 
niatter-of-factand  melancholy  affair^  enough; 
which  I  doubt  not  would  have  been  ramer 
a  dissuasive  from  suicide,  in  the  estimation  of 
one  who  might  be  supposed  ambitious  of  the 
tclat  of  a  modern  inquest ;  where,  indeed,  such 
strange  antics  are  played  by  certain  new  per^ 
formers  as  would  suffice  to  revive  the  corpse, 
(if  it  were  a  corpse  that  had  ever  had  a  spark 
of  sense  or  spirit  in  it,)  and  make  it  kick 
the  coroner  out  of  the  room.  But  to  one  of 
so  high  an  ambition  as  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
how  delightful  would  it  not  have  been,  to 
anticipate  becoming  (what  had  been  quite 
impracticable  during  life  J  the  object  of  public 
attention  after  his  death — ^by  means  of  a 
flaming  dissertation  by  the  coroner  upon  his 
own  zeal  and  spirit — the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  rights,  powers,  and  duties; — ^when 
high  doctors  are  brow-beaten,  the  laws  set 


at  defiance,  and  public  decency  plucked  by 
the  beard,  and  the  torn  and  bleeding  heart* 
of  surviving  relatives  still  further  agonized 
by  an  exposure,  all  quivering  under  the  re- 
cent stroke,  to  the  gaping  vulgar !  Indeed, 
I  sometimes  think  that  the  object  of  certain 
coroners  now-a-days  is  two-fold, — first,  pub- 
lic—to disgust  people  with  suicide,  by  show- 
ing what  horrid  proceedings  will  take  place 
over  their  carcasses ;  and  secondly,  private 
— ^to  get  the  means  of  studying  anatomy  by 
post  mortems,  which  the  said  coroner  never 
could  procure  in  his  own  practice;  which 
enable  us  to  account  for  some  things  one 
has  lately  seen,  viz.:  that  if  a  man  come  to 
his  death  by  means  of  a  wagon  crushing 
'  Jiis  legs,  the  coroner  institutes  an  exact  ex- 
amination of  the  structure  of  the  iune^s  and 
heart.  I  takq  it  to  be  now  getting  into  a 
rule-— the  propriety  whereof,  some  people 
think,  cannot  be  doubted — namely,  that  bo- 
dies ought  now  to  be  opened  only  to  prove 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  opened ; 
an  inquest  must  be  held,  in  order  to  aemon- 
strate  that  it  need  not  have  been  held,  ex- 
cept that  certain  fees  thereby  find  their  way 
into  the  pocket  of  the  aforesaid  coroner, 
which  would  otherwise  not  have  done  so. 
In  short,  such  a  coroner  as  I  have  in  my 
eye  may  be  compared  to  a  great  ape  squat- 
ting on  a  corpse,  furiously  chattering  and 
spitting  all  around  it;  and  I  am  glad  that  it 
hath  at  last  had  wit  enough  first  to  shut  thg 
d<tor  before  proceeding  to  its  horrid  tricks. 

Touching  tlie  moral  of  suicide,  it  is  the 
way  which  some  have  of  cuttiny^  the  Oor- 
dianknotof  the  difficulties  of  life;  which 
having  been  done,  possibly  the  very  first 
thing  that  is  made  manifest  to  the  spirit, 
after  taking  its  mad  leap  in  the  dark,  is — 
how  very  easily  the  said  knot  might  have 
been  untied  ;  nay,  that  it  was  on  the  very 
point  of  being  untied,  if  the  impatient  spint 
had  stayed  only  a  moment  longer : — a  dis- 
mal Siscovery,  which  may  excite  in<^ffable 
grief  at  the  folly  and  horror  of  the  crime  of 
which  such  spirit  has  been  guilty.  But  ah  \ 
it  is  too  late !  The  triumphant  fiend  has 
secured  his  victim.  I  said  that  it  was  not 
impossible  that  Mr.  Titmouse  might,  under 
the  circQmstances  alluded  to,  have  done  the 
deed  ^hich  has  called  forth  the  above  very 
natural  and'profound  reflections ;  but,  npon 
the  whole,  it  is  hardly  probable^  for  he  knew 
that  by  doing  so  he  would  (first)  irreparably 
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hijnre  society,  by  depriring  it  of  an  enlisht- 
ened  and  invaluable  member;  (secondly,) 
inflict  great  indignity  on  his  precious  body, 
of  which,  during  life,  he  had  always  taken 
the  most  affectionate  care,  by  securing  for 
it  a  burial  in  a  cross  road,  at  night  time, 
with  a  stake  run  through  it,*  and  moreoTer, 
peril  the  little  soul  that  had  just  leaped  out 
of  it,  by  not  bavins  any  burial  semce  said 
over  his  aforesaid  Kmains;  and  (lastly) 
lose  all  chance  of  enjoying  ten  thousand 
a  year — at  least  upon  earth.  I  own  I  was 
a  little  startled  (as  I  dare  say  was  the  reader) 
at  a  passage  of  mournful  significance,  in 
Mr.  Titmouse's  last  letter  to  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  viz. :  "  How  full  of 
trouble  I  am,  (ften  thinking  of  deaths  which 
is  the  end  of  every  thing  j*^  but  on  carefully 
considering  the  context,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  whole  was  only  a  deyice  of 
•ntmouse's,  either  to  rouse  the  fears,  or 
stimulate  the  feelings,  or  excite  the  hopes, 
of  the  three  arbiters  of  his  destiny  to  whom 
it  was  add  ressed.  Mr.  Gammon,  he  thought, 
miffht  be  thereby  moved  to  pity;  while  Mr. 
Quiilc  would  probably  be  operated  upon  by 
fears,  lest  the  sad  contingency  pointed  at 
mi^ht  deprive  the  house  of  one  who  would 
richly  repay  their  exertions ;  and  by  hopes 
of  indefinite  advantage,  if  they  could  by 
any  means  prevent  its  happening.  I  have 
often  questioned  Titmouse  on  the  subject, 
bat  he  would  only  wink  his  eye,  and  say 
he  •*  knew  wJiat  to  he  c/"  as  well  as  any 
one!  That  these  gentlemen  really  did 
kee»l)r  scrutinize,  and  carefully  weigh  everjr 
ei^ression  in  that  letter,  ridiculous  as  it 
wttit,  and  contemptible  as,  I  fear,  it  showed 
its  writer  to  be,  is  certain;  but  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  to  compare  with  it,  at  least, 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  their  own  answer 
to  it.  Did  the  latter  document  contain  less 
cunning  and  insincerity,  because  it  was 
couched  in  somewhat  superior  phraseology  ? 
They  could  conceal  their  selfish  and  over- 
reaching designs,  while  poor  Titmouse 
exposed  all  his  little  mean-minded ness  and 
hypocrisy,  simply  because  he  had  not 
learned  how  to  conceal  it  effectually.  *Twas 
indeed  a  battle  for  the  very  same  object,  but 
between  unequal  combatants.  Each  was 
trying  to  take  the  other  in.  If  Messrs. 
(£tirk.  Gammon,  and  Snap  despised  and 
loathed  the  man  to  whom  they  exhibited 
such  anxious  Courtesy,  Titmouse  hated  and 
feared  those  whom  his  interests  compelled 
him  for  a  while  to  conciliate.  Was  there, 
HI  foot,  a  pin  to  choose  between  them — 

*  A  verr  leamcd  perao'n  tellt  ine  thai  this  in(Ml«  of 
ftftliiiff  the  remains  of  a  felo  4e  «e,  though  prevail- 
lHiM  tne  time  when  the  events  occurred  which  are 
MMna«o  rated,  was  soon  afterwards  (t.  e.  om  the  8th 
mm$9 1883^ abolished  by  ktt  of  Pailiament. 


except,  perhaps^  tfiat  Titmouse  was  hi  a 
manner,  excused  by  his  necessities  1  But, 
in  the  meanwhile,  his  circumstances  wem 
becoming  utteriy  desperate.  He  continued 
to  endure  great  suffering  at  Mr.  Tagrag*f 
durinff  the  day— the  constant  butt  of  uie 
ridicule  and  insult  of  his  amiable  compa- 
nions, and  the  victim  of  his  employer's  vile 
spirit  of  hatred  and  oppression.  His  spirit," 
(such  as  it  W*s)  in  short,  was  very  nearly 
broken.  Though  he  seiz#  d  every  opportu- 
nity that  offered  to  inquire  for  another 
situation,  he  was  unsuccessful !  fdt  all 
whom  he  applied  to  spoke  of  the  sfrid  cha^ 
racter  they  should  require,  "before  taking 
a  new  hand  into  their  establishment."  His 
occupation  at  nights,  after  quilting  the  shop, 
was  twofold  only— either  to  call  upon  Hucka- 
back, (whose  sympathy,  however,  he  was 
exhausting  rapidly,)  or  solace  his  feelings 
by  walking  down  to  Saffron  Hill,  and  lin- 
gering about  the  closed  office  of  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap — there  was  a 
kind  of  gratification  even  in  that!  He  once 
or  twice  felt  flustered  even  on  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  old  housekeeper  returnino 
from  some  little  errand.  How  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  get  into  her  good  graces, 
and  accompany  her  into  even  the  kiichen— 
when  he  would  be  in  the  premises,  and 
conversing  with  one  of  the  establishment  ot 
those  who  he  believed  could,  with  a  stroke 
of  their  pens,  turn  this  wilderness  of  a  world 
into  a  paradise  for  him !  But  he  dared  not 
make  any  o'vertures  in  that  quarter,  for  fear 
of  their  getting  to  the  notice  cf  the  dreaded 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 

At  length,  no  more  than  three  or  four 
shillings  stood  between  him  and  utter 
destitution;  and  the  only  person  in  the 
world  whom  he  could  apply  to  for  even  the 
most  trivial  assistance,  was  Huckaback — 
whom,  however,  he  knew  to  be  scarcely  any 
better  off  than  himself;  and  whoiA,  more- 
over, he  felt  to  be  treating  him  more  and  more 
coldly,  as  the  week  wofe  on  without  his 
hearing  of  any  the  least  tidings  from  Saffron 
Hill.  Huckaback  evidently  feitnow  scarcely 
any  interest  or  pleasure  in  the  visits  of  his 
melancholy  friend,  and  was  plainly  disin- 
clined to  talk  about  his  affairs.  At  length 
he  quite  turned  up  his  nose  with  disgust, 
whenever  'Htmouse  took  out  the  well-worn 
note  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
which  was  almost  dropping  to  pieces  with 
being  constantly  carried  about  in  his  pocket, 
taken  in  and  out,  folded  and  utifolded  for 
the  purpose  of  conning  over  its  contents,  as 
if  there  might  yet  linger  m  it  some  hitherto 
undiscovered  source  of  consolation.  Poor 
Titmouse,  therefore,  looked  at  it  on  every 
such  occasion  with  as  eager  and  vivid  an 
interest  as  ever;  but  it  was  glanced  at  by 
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Hoclcftback  with  a  liaif-^yerted'  eye,  and  a 
^Id,  drawling,  yawning',  "  Ya — a — ^as — I 
too  Ir-4ar6-"gay !"  As  his  impressions 
of  Titmouse's  bright  prospects  were  thus 
being  rapidly  effaced,  his  smarting  re6olLee- 
dons  of  the  drabbing  he  had  received  be- 
came distincter  and  more  frequent;  his 
feelings  of  resentm^it  moie  liv^y,  and  not 
the  less  so,  because  the  expression  of  them 
had  been  stifled,  (while  he  kad  considered 
the  star  of  Titmouse  to  be  in  the  ascendant,) 
fill  'the  time  for  setting  them  into  motion 
and  action  had  gone  by.  In  fact  the  pre- 
sence of  Titmouse,  suggesting  such  thoughts 
and  recollections,  became  intolerable  to 
Huckaback;  and  Titmouse's  perceptions 
(dull  as  they  naturally  were,  but  a  little 
quickened  by  recent  sufierhig)  gave  him 
more  and  more  distinct  noti^  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, at  the  precise  time  wh^n  he 
meditated  applying  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
shillings.  These  feelings  made  him  as 
humble  towards  Huckaback,  and  as  patient 
of  his  increasing  rudeness  and  ill-humour, 
«g  he  felt  abiect  towards  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap ;  for,  unless  he  could 
succeed  in  wringing  Some  trifling  loan  from 
Huckaback,  (if  he  really  had  it  in  his  power 
to  advance  him  any  things)  he  could  not 
conjecture  what  was  to  become  of  him.—* 
'Various  faint  but  unadroit  hints  and  feelers 
of  his  had  been  thrown  away,  for  Hucka- 
back either  did  not,  or  could  not,  compre- 
hend them.  But  at  length  a  sudden  and 
fearful  pressure  compelled  him  to  speak  out. 
Gripe,  the  collector,  called  one  morning  for 
the  poor's  rates  due  from  Mrs.  SquaTlop, 
(Titmouse's  landlady,)  and  cleaned  her  out 
of  almost  every  penny  of  ready  money  which 
she  had  by  her.  This  threw  the  good  wo- 
man upon  her  resources,  to  replenish  her 
empty  pocket — and  down  she  came  upon 
Titmouse— or  rather,  up  she  went  to  him ; 
for  his  heart  sunk  within  him  one  night  on 
his  return  from  the  shop,  having  only  just 
taken  off  his  Kat  and  ht  his  candle,  as  he 
heard  the  fat  old  termagant's  well-known 
heavy  step  ascending  the  stairs,  and  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  to  his  door. — 
Her  loud  imperative  single  knock  vibrated 
through  his  heart,  and  he  was  ready  to  drop. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Squallop!  How  d'ye  do, 
Mrs.  Squallop?'^  commenced  Titmouse, 
faintly,  when  he  had  opened  the  door. 
"  Won't  you  take  a  chair  i"  oflfering  to  the 
panting  dame  almost  the  only  chairne  had. 

*'  No— I  ain't  come  to  stay,  Mr,  Titmouse, 
because,  d'ye  see,  in  coorse  you've  got  a 
pound,  at  least,  ready  for  me,  as  you  pro- 
raieed  long  ago — and  never  more  welcome; 
.  there's  old  Gripe  has  been  here  to-day,  and 
nad  his  hodious  rates — (drat  the  poor,  say 
I!  Ihem  as  can't  work,  should  starve!-- 


rates  Is  a  fMieiy  *)— 4mt  kewsomdever  W» 
cleaned  me  oat  to-day ;  so,  in  eoorse,  I  come 
up  to  yott.    Got  it?"  ' 

«I^I— .J— »pon  my  life,  Mrs.  Squallop, 
I'm  uncommon  sorry—-" 

"  Oh,  bother  your  sonrow,  Mr.  Titmonte  I 
-«-4Mit  with  the  needful,  for  I  can't  stop  pa- 
lavering here." 

« Ir-5  can't,  so  help  me  — !"  gasped 
Titmouse,  with  the  calmness  of  desperation. 

**  You  can't !  And  marry,  sir,  why  not, 
may  {  make  bold  to  ask  ?"  inquired  Mss. 
Sqaallop,  afW  a  moment's  pause,  striving 
to  choke  down  her  rage. 

M  pVaps  you  can  get  blood  out  of  a  stone* 
Mrs,  Squalfop ;  it's  what  I  can't,"  replied 
Titmouse,  stnving  to  st^ew  his  courage  up 
to  the  sticking  place,  to  encounter  one  who 
was  plainlpr  DsnlT apon  mischief.  "I've 
orot  two  sluUings — tketid  they  are,"  throw- 
ing $hen4  on  the  table ;  "  and  cuss  me  if 
I've  another  rap  in  Ae  wcnrld;  there 
ma'am !" 

"You're  a  liar,  than,  that's  flatl"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Squallop,  slapping  her  hand 
upon  the  table,  with  a  violence  that  made 
the  candle  quiver  on  it,  and  almost  fall 
down.  "  You  have  the  htmperancej'**  said 
she,  oompne^cing  the  address  she  had  been 
preparing  in  her  own  mind  ever  since  Mr. 
Gripe  had  Quitted  her  house,  "to  stand 
th^  and  tell  me  you've  got  nothing  in  the 
world  but  them  ipo  shillings!  Heugh! 
Qui  on  you,  you  oudacious  fellow!— you 
jack-a-dandy  !•  You  tell  me  you  haven't 
got  more  than  them  two  shillings,  and  yet 
turns  out  every  Sunday  morning  of  your  life 
like  a  lord,  with  your  pins,  and  your  rings, 
and  your  chains,  and  your  fine  coat,  and 
your  gloves,  and  your  spurs,  and  your  dan- 
dy cane— ottgh!  you  whipper-snapper! 
You're  a  cheat — ^you're  a  swindler,  jack-a- 
dandy  !  Yonjre  fiie  contempt  of  the  wholw 
court,  you  are,  you  jack-a-dandy !  You've 
got  all  my  rent  on  yojjr  back,  and  have  had 
every  Sunday  for  mree  months,  you  cheal  \ 
— ^you  low  fellow ! — ^you  ungrateful  chap ' 
You're  a-robbing  the  widow  and  fatherless ! 
Look  at  me,  and  my  six  fatherless  children 
down  there,  you  good-for-nothing,  naaty, 
proud  puppy ! — eugfa !  it  makes  me  sick  U» 
see  yon.  You  dress  yourself  out  like  my 
lord  mayor!  You've  bought  a  gold  chain 
with  my  rent,  you  rascally  cheat!  You 
dress  yourself  outt — Ha,  ha!— you'ie  a 
nasty,  mean-looking,  humpty-dumpty,  cax- 
roty-headed— " 

"  You'd  better  not  say  ihai  again.  Mis. 
Squallop." 

"  Not  say  it  again !— ha,  ha !  Hoighty- 
toighty,  carroty-haired  jack-a-dandy  J— why , 
you  hop-o-my-thumb !  d'ye  think  I  wonH 
say  whatever  I  choose,  and  in  my  o*wa 
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iMNtM?  You're  aTitmovse  bjFnam*  and 
^^y  nature ;  there  ain't  a  cockroach  crawling 
•,  ^  iomti  stairs  that  ain't  more  r^pectablt-like 
and  better  behaved  than  you.  You're  a 
^impudent  cheat,  and  dandy,  and  a  knave, 
and  a  liar,  and  a  red-haired  rascals— and  that 
in  ^our  teeth !  Ough !  Your  name  stinks 
in  the  court.  You're  ai-taking  of  every  body 
m  a»  will  trust  you  to  a  penny's  amount. 
There's  poor  old  Cox,  the  tailor,  with  a  sick 
vife  ana  children,  whom  you've  cheated 
liiis  many  months,  all  of  his  not  having 
l^pirit  to  summon  you!  But  /'//  set  him 
ppon  you ;  you  see  if  I  don't^^and  I'll  have 
my  own,  too,  or  I  wouldn't  give  thai  for  the 
laws !"  shouted  Mrs.  Squallop,  at  the  same 
lime  snapping  her  fingers  in  his  face,  and 
then  pausing  for  bre^  after  her  eloquent 
invective. 

"  Now  what  is  the  use,"  said  Titmouse 
gNitly,  being  coraplet^y  cowed—"  now 
wkat  good  can  it  do  tQ  go  on  ia  this  way, 
Ato.  Squallop  1" 

'^  Missus  me  no  Missus,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
b«it  pay  me  my  rent,  you  jack<-a-dandy  !— 
You've  got  my  lent  on  your  back,  and  on 


have  old  Thumbscrew  here  the  first  thing 
ai  the  morning,  and  distrain  every  thing, 
and  you,  too,  you  jackdaw,  if  any  one  would 
buy  you,  which  they  won't  I  I'll  have  my 
rent  at  last;  I've  been  tdb  easy  with  you, 
yqo  ungratefhl  chap ;  for,  mark,  ev^fi  Mr. 
Gripe  mis  morning  says,  'haven't  you  a 
gentleman  lodger  up  above  %  get  him  to  pay 
you  your  own,' says  he;  and  so  I  will.  I'm 
sick  of  all  this,  and  I'll  have  my  rights ! 
Here's  my  eon,  Jem,  a  far  better-looking 
chap  than  you,  though  he  hofifCt  got  hair 
like  a  mop  all  under  his  chin,  and  he's 
obligated  to  work  from  one  week's  ?nd  to 
another  in  a  paper  cap  and  fustian  jacket; 
^jdA  joOf-yoa.  painted  jackanapes!  But 
naw  I  have  got  you  and  I'll  turn  you  inside 
•Ht,  though  I  know  there's  notliing  in  you ! 
But  I'll  try  to  get  at  your  fine  coats,  and 
spars  and  trowsers,  your  chains  and  pins. 
Slid  make  Something  of  them  before  I've 
done  with  you,  you  jack-a-dandy !"— and 
the  virago  shook  her  fist  at  him,  looking  as 
though  she  had  not  yet  uttered  even  half 
that  was  in  her  heart  towards  hinu 

Alas!  alas!  unba^ppy  Titmouse,  much- 
enduring  son  of  sorrow!  I  perceive  that 
you  now  fee^  the  sharpness  of  an  angry 
lismale  tongue ;  and  indeed  to  me,  not  in 
the  leas^  approving  of  the  many  coarse  and 
li«ut-splitting  expressions  which  she  uses, 
it  seems  nevertheless,  that  she  is  not  very 
^  «ff  the  mark  in  much  that  she  hath  said ; 
"fyfyis  tmth  in  your  conduct  there  is  not  a 


little  that  to  me,  jriteously  inclined  tewirds 
you  as  I  am,  yet  appeareth  obnoxious  to  tbt 
edge  of  this  woman's  reproaches.  But 
think  not,  0  bevvildered  and  not-with-auf- 
ficient-distinctness-discerning-the-nature-c^ 
things  Titmouse !  that  she  hath  only  a  sharp 
and  bitter  tongue.  In  this  woman  behold  a 
mother,  and  it  may  be  that  she  will  soflen 
before  you,  who  have  plainly,  as  I  hear, 
neither  fathei*or  mother.  Oh  me! 
Titmouse  trembled  violently;   his  lips 

Suivered,  and  the  long  pentrup  tears  forced 
leir  way  at  length  over  his  eyelids,  and  fell 
fast  down  his  cheeks. 

"Ay,  you  may  well  cry!— you  may! 
But  it's  too  late ! — it's  my  turn  to  cry  now !  * 
Don't  you  think  that  I  feel  for-my  own  fiesh 
and  blood,  that  is,  my  six  children  I  And 
isn't  what's  mine  theirs  1  And  aren't  you 
keeping  the  fatherless  out  of  their  ownl 
It's  too  bad  of  you — ft  is !  and  you  know  il 
is,"  oontinued  Mrs.  Squallop,  vehemently. 

"  jTAfy're  got  a  mother  to  take— care  of 
them,"  Titmouse  sobbed ; "  but  there's  beea 
no  one  in  the—-the— world  tliat  cares  a  straw 
for  mc— tliis  twenty — ^years!"  He  fairly 
wept  aloud. 

"  Well,  Uien,  more's  the  pity  for  you.  If 
you  had,  they  wouldn't  have  let  you  make 
such  a  puppy  of  yourself — and  at  your  land- 
lady's expense,  too.  You  know  you're  a 
fool,"  said  Mrs.  Squallop,  dropping  her 
voice  a  little ;  for  she  was  a  mot  her  ^  after 
all,  and  she  knew  that  what  poof  Titmouse 
had  just  stated  was  quite  true.  She  tried 
hard  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  her  wrath,  by 
forcing  into  her  thoughts  every  aggravating 
topic  against  Titmouse  that  she  could  think 
of;  but  it  became  exery  moment  harder  and 
harder  to  do  so,  for  she  was  consciously 
softening  rapidly  towards  the  weeping  and 
miserable  ooject  on  whom  she  had  been 
heaping  such  violent  and  bitter  abuse.  He 
was  a  great  .fool,  to  be  sure ;  he  was  very 
fond  of  fine  clothes — ^he  knesjv  no  better — he 
had,  however,  paid  his  rent  well  enough, 
till  lately — he^  was  a  very  quiet,  well  dis- 
posed lodger,  for  all  she  had  known — ^he 
nad  given  her  youngest  child  a  pear  not 
long  ago.  Really,  she  thought,  I  may  have 
gone  a  little  too  far. 

"Come— it  ain't  no  use  crying  in  this 
way.  It  won't  put  money  into  your  pocket, 
nor  my  rent  into  mine.  You  know  you've 
wronged  me,  and  I  must  be  paid,"  she 
added  but  in  a  still  lower  tone.  She  tried 
to  cough  away  a  certain  rising  disagreeable 
sensation  about  her  throat,  that  kept  in- 
creasing; for  Titmouse,  having  turned  his 
back  to  hide  die  extent  of  his  emotions, 
seemed  half  choked  with  suppressed  sobs. 

"So  you  won't  speak  a  word-^not  a 
word— to   the  woman  you've  iiuured    so 
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much  !**  inquired  Mrs.  Squallop,  trying  to 
assume  a  harsher  tone,  but  her  eyes  were  a 
little  obstructed  with  tears. 

"  I — ^I — can^t  speak,"  sobbed  Titmouse ; 
"I — I  feel  ready  to  drop— evenr  body  hates 
me."  Here  he  paused ;  and  for  some  mo- 
ments neither  spoke.  "I've  been  kept  on 
my  legs  the  x^hole  day  about  the  town  by 
Mr.  Tagrag,  and  had  no  dinner.  I — ^I — 
wish  I  was  dead!  I  do! — ^yoii  may  take  all 
I  have — here  it  is" — continued  Titmouse, 
pushing  with  his  foot  towards  Mrs.  Saual- 
lop  the  old  hair  trunk  that  contained  all  his 
little  finery — "I  shan't  want  them  much 
longer — for  I'm  turned  out  of  my  situation." 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Squallop, 
and  she  was  lobliffed  to  wipe  her  full  eyes 
with  the  comer  of  her  apron,  without  saying 
a  word.  Her  heart  smote  her  for  the  misery 
she  had  inflicted  on  one  who  seemed  quite 
broken  down.  Pity  suddenly  flew,  fluttering 
his  wings — soft  dove ! — into  her  heart,  and. 
put  to  flighi  in  an  instant  all  her  enraged 
feelings.  "  Come,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said 
she,  in  quite  an  altered  tone — ^**  never  mind 
me ;  I'm  a  plain-spoken  woman  enough,  I 
dare  say — ^and  often  say  more  than  I  mean 
— for  I  know  I  ain't  over  particular  when 
my  blood's  up — ^but^-I — ^1  wouldn't  hurt  a 
hair  of  your  head,  poor  chap! — ^for  all  I've 
said — no,  not  for  double  the  rent  you  owe 
me.  Come !  don't  go  on  so,  Mr.  Titmouse 
— what's  the  use !  it's  all  quite — over — I'm 
so  sorry — Lud !  if  I'd  really  thought" — she 
almost  sobbed — "  you'd  been  so — so — ^why, 
I'd  have  waited  till  to-morrow  night  before 
I'd  said  a  word.  But,  Mr.  Titmouse,  since 
you  haven't  had  any  dinner,  won't  you  have 
a  mouthful  of  something — ^a  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese  1 — ^I'll  soon  fetch  you  up  a  bit,  and  a 
drop  of  beer — ^we've  just  had  it  in  for  our 
supper." 

"  No,  thank  you — ^I  can't — ^I  can't  eat." 

"  Oh,  bother  it,  but  you  shall!  I'll  go 
ijown  and  fetch  it  up  in  half  a  minute,  as 
sure  as  my  name's  Squallop !"  And  out  of 
the  room,  and  down  stairs  sWe  bustled,  glad 
of  a  moment  to  recover  herself. 

"  Lord-a-mercy !"  said  she,  on  entering 
her  room,  to  her  eldest  daughter  and  a  neigh- 
bour who  had  just  come  in  to  supper — and 
while  she  hastily  cut  a  thick  hunch  of  bread, 
and  a  good  slice  of  cheese — ^**  there  I'v^ 
been  a  rating  that  poor  chap,  up  at  the  top 
room  (my  dandy  lodger,  you  know,)  like 
any  thmg— and  I  really  don't  think  he's 
had  a  morsel  of  victuals  in  his  belly  this 
precious  day ;  and  I've  made  him  cry,  poor 
soul !  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Pour 
us  out  half  a  pint  of  that  beer,  Sally — a  ^9od 
half  pint,  mind ! — ^I'm  going  to  take  it  up 
stairs  directly.  I've  gone  a  deal  too  far 
with  him,  I  do  think-^ut  it's  all  of  that 


nasty  old  Gripe— Pve  been  wro/ig  all  Urn 
day  through  it !  How  I  hate  the  sight  of  ^ 
old  Gripe! — ^What  odious-looking  peop^«  ^ 
they  do  get  to  collect  the  rates  and  taxes,  to  I 
be  sure! — ^Poor  chap,"  she  continued,  as 
she  wiped  out  a  plate  with  her  apron,  and 
put  into  it  the  bread  and  cheese,  with  a 
knife—"  he  offered  me  a  chair  when  I  went 
in,  so  uncommon  civil-like,  it  took  a  good 
while  before*  I  could  get  myself  into  the  hu- 
mour to  give  it  to  him  as  I  wanted.  And 
he's  no  rather  nor  mother,  (half  of  whieh 
has  happened  to  you,  Sal,  and  the  rest  will 
happen  one  of  these  days,  you  know!)  and 
he's  not  such  a  very  bad  lodger,  after  all, 
though  he  does  get  a  little  behind-hand  now 
and  then,  and  though  he  turns  out  every 
Sunday  like  a  lord,  poor  fool— as  my  poor 
husband  used  to  say,  *•  with  a  shining  back 
and  empty  belly.'" 

"  But  that's  no  reason  why  honest  people 
should  be  kept  out  of  their  own,  to  feed  his 
pride,"  interposed  her  neighbour,  a  skinny 
old  widow,  who  had  never  had  chick  nor 
child,  and  was  always  behind-hand  with 
her  own  rent ;  but  whose  effects  were  not 
worth  distraining  upon.  "  I'd  get  hold  of 
some  of  his  fine  crinkum-crankums  and  gim- 
cracks  for  security  like,  if  I  were  you.  I 
would,  indeed." 

"Why — ^no,  poor  soul— I  don't  hardly 
like ;  he's  a  vain  creature,  and  puts  every 
thing  he  can  on  l^s  back,  to  be  sure ;  but  his 
ain't  quite  a  rogue^  neither." 

"  An,  ha,  IVfrs.  Squallop — ^you're  such  a 
simple  soul!  Won't  my  fine  gentleman 
make  off  with  his  finery  after  to-night  1" 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it!  To 
be  sure  he  may!  Really,  there  canH  be 
much  harm  in  asking^  him  (in  a  kind  way) 
to  deposit  one  of  his  fine  things  with  me, 
by  way  of  security— that  ring  of  his,  yoo 
know,— eh  1— Well,  I'll  try  it,"  said  Mrs, 
Squallop,  as  she  set  off  up  stairs. 

"  I  know  what  /  should  do,  if  he  was  a 
lodffer  of  mine^  that's  all,"  said  her  visiter, 
(as  ftfrs.  Squallop  quitted  the  room,)  vexed 
to  find  their  supper  so  considerably  and  un- 
expectedly diminished,  especially  as  to  the 
pot  of  porter,  which  she  strongljr  suspected 
would  not  be  replenished. 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Squallop,  setting 
down  on  the  table  what  she  had  brought  fo*- 
Titmouse,  "  there's  a  bit  of  supper  for  yon; 
and  you're  welcome  to  it,  I'm  sure,  Mr. 
^tmouse." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you — I  can't  eat,** 
said  he,  casting,  however,  upon  the  victuals 
a  hungry  eye,  which  belied  what  he  said, 
while  m  his  heart  he  longed  to  be  left  alone 
with  them  for  abf>ut  three  minutes.  ^^:| 

"  Come,  don't  bt"  ashamed — fall  to  woi#i|Pfr 
— ^it's  good  wholesome  vicljtf^,"  said  she. 
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ff fling  the  table  near  to  the  edgfe  of  the  bed, 
en  the  side  of  which  he  was  sitting,  and 
taking  up  the  Wo  shiltings  lying  on  the 
t]d)le-^*and  capital  beer  1  warrant  me: 
you'll  sleep  like  a  top  after  if 

**  YouVe  uncommon  kind,  Mrs.  Squallop ; 
but  I  ^an't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  to-night, 
for  thinking." 

**  Oh,  bother  your  thinking !  Let  me  see 
you  bedn  to  eat  a  bit.  Well,  I  suppose 
you  doirt  like  te  eat  and  drink  before  me, 
so  ril  go."  Here  arose  a  sudden  conflict 
in  the  good  woman's  mind,  whether  or  not 
she  would  act  on  the  suggestion  which-had 
been  put  into  her  head  down  stairs.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  tiie  impulse 
of  her  own  good-natured,  though  coarse  feel- 
ings ;  but  at  last "  I — ^I--dare  say,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, you  mean  what's  right  and  straight- 
forward," she  stammered. 

*'  Yes,  Mrs.  Squallop,  you  mar  keep  those 
two  shillings ;  they're  the  last  6rthing  Ftc 
left  in  the  whole  worid." 

"No — ^hem!  hem!— ahem!  I  was  Just 
suddenly  a  thinking— now  can't  you  guess, 
Mr.  Titmouse?" 

"What,  Mrs.  Squalloj)t"  inquired  Tit- 
mouse, meekly,  but  anxiously. 

"  Wby — suppose  now— if  it  were  only  to 
raise  ten  shillings  with  old  Balls,  round  the 
comer,  on  one  of  those  fine  tilings  of  yours — 
your  ring,  say."  Titmouse's  heart  ^unk 
within  him.  "  Well— well-^nerer  mind— 
don't  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Squallop,  observing 
him  suddenly  turn  pale  again.  "  I — ^I  only 
thought— but  never  mind  f  it  don't  signify- 
good  night !  we  can  talk  about  that  to-mor- 
row— good  night — 3.  good  night's  rest  to 
you,  Mr.  Titmouse !"  and  the  next  moment 
he  heard  her  heavy  step  descending  the 
stairs.  Several  minutes  had  elapsed  before 
he  could  recover  from  the  agitation  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  ner  last  pro- 
posal ;  but  within  ten  minutes  of  her  quit- 
ting the  room,  there  stood  before  him,  on 
the  table,  an  empty  plate  and  jug. 

/« The  beast !  the  fat  old  toad !"  thoughthe, 
the  instant  that  he  had  finished  masticating 
what  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  red 
charity  and  good-nature,— "the  vulgar 
wretch ! — ^the  nasty  canting  old  hypocrite ! 
— ^I  saw  what  she  was  driving  at  all  the 
while! — She  had  her  eye  on  my  ring!— 
She'd  have  me  pawn  it  at  old  Balls'— ha, 
ha!  Catch  me!  that's  all!  Seven  shil- 
lings a  week  for  this  nasty  hole ! — ^I'U  be 
bound  I  pay  nearly  half  the  rent  of  the 
whole  house— the  old  cormorant !— out  of 
what  she  gets  from  me !  How  I  hate  her ! 
More  than  half  my  salary  goes  into  her 
ffreasy  pocket !    Cuss  me  if  1  couldn't  have 


:icked  ner  down  stairs — porter,  bread  and 
cbeese,  and  all— while  sue  was.  standing 
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canting  there !  A  snivelling  old  beldame ! 
Pawn  my  ring ! ! — ^Lord  ! !"  Here  he  be- 
gan to  undress.  "Ha!  Im  up  to  her; 
she'll  be  coming  here  to-morrow,  with  that 
devil,  Thuml)^crai^,  to  distrain,  I'll  be 
sworn.  Wtfl^ni  take  care  of  these,  any 
how ;"  and,  kneeing  down,  and  unlocking 
his  trunk,  he  took  out  of  it  his  guard  chain, 
breastpin,  studs,  and  ring,  carefully  folded 
them  up  in  «aper,  and  depositing  them  in 
his  trousers'  pocket,  resolved  that  hence- 
forth their  nightly  resting-place  should  bo- 
under his  pulow;  while  during  the  day 
they  should  accompany  his  person  whither- 
soever he  went  Next  he  bethought  him- 
self of  tRe  two  or  three  important  papers 
to  which  Mr.  Gammon  'had  referred ;  and, 
with  tremulous  eagerness,  read  them  over 
once  or  twice,  but  without  being  able  to  ex- 
tract from  them  the  slighest  meaning. 
Then  he  folded  them  up  in  a  half-sheet  of 
vmting  paper,  which  he  proceeded  to  stitch 
carefully  beneath  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat* 
afler  which  he  blew  out  his  slim  candle, 
and  with  a  heavy  sigh  got  into  bed.  For 
some  moments  after  he  had  blown  but  the 
candle,  did  the  image  of  it  remain  on  his 
aching  and  excited  retina ;  and  just  so  long 
did  the  thoughts  of  ten  thotaand  a  year 
dwell  on  his  fancy,  fading,  however,  quickly 
away  amid  the  thickening  gloom  of  doubts, 
and  fears,  and  miseries  which  oppressed 
him.  There  he  lies,  stretched  on  nis  bed, 
a  wretched  figure,  lying  on  his  breast,  his 
head  buried  beneath  his  feverish  arms. 
Anon,  he  turns  round  upon  his  back, 
stretches  his  weary  limbs  to  their  uttermost, 
folds  his  arms  on  his  breast,  then  buries 
them  beneath  the  pillow,  under  his  head. 
Now  he  turns  on  his  right  side,  then  on  his 
left— presently  he  starts  up,  and  with  mut^ 
tered  curses  snakes  his  little  pillow,  fling- 
ing it  down  angrilyv .  He  cannot  sleep — ^he 
cannot  rest— he  cannot  keep  still,  burst- 
ing with  irritability,  he  gets  out  of  bed,  and 
steps  to  the  window,  wmch  opening  wide, 
a  slight  gus^  of  fresh  air  cools  his  hot  face 
for  a  moment  or  two.  His  wearied  eye 
looks  upvmrds  and  beholds  the  moon  shi- 
ning overhead  in  cold  splendour,  turning 
the  clouds  to  gold  as  they  flit  past  her,  and 
shedding  a  softened  lustre  upon  the  tiled 
roofs  ana  irregular  chimney-pots— the  only 
objects  visible  to  him.  No  sound  is  heard, 
but  occasionally  the  dismal  cry  of  a  disap- 
pointed cat,  the  quenilous  voice  of  the 
watchman,  and  the  echo  of  the  rumbling 
hubbub  of  Oxford  Street.  0,  miserable 
Titmouse!  of  what  avail  is  it  for  thee  thus 
to  fix  thy  sorrowful  lack-lustre  eye  upon 
the  cold  queen  of  night. 

At  that  moment  there  happened  to  be 
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ilso  gavisgf^t  the  same  gloricws  object^ 
but  at  some  two  hundred  mileR  distance 
from  London,  a  somewhat  different  person, 
with  very  different  feelings,  and  in  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  It  was  one  of  the 
angels  x)f  the  earth— •«  puxe-hearted  and 
very  beautiful  young  woman ;  who,  after  a 
day  of  peaceful,  innocent,  and  charitable 
employment,  and  haying  just  quitted  the 
piano,  where  her  exauisite  strains  had 
soothed  and  delighted  me  feelings  of  her 
brother,  harassed  with  political  anxieties, 
had  retired  to  her  chamber  for  the  night.  A 
few  moments  before  she  was  presented  to 
the  reader,  she  had  extinguished  her  taper, 
and  dismissed  her  maid  without  ^r  having 
discharged  more  than. half  h^  accustomed 
duties—telling  her  that  she  should  fimsh 
undressing  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which 
then  poured  her  soft  radiance  into  every 
comer  of  the  spacious  but  old-fashioned 
chamber  in  which  she  sat  Then  she  drew 
her  chair  to  the  window  recess,  and  push- 
ing open  the  window  sat  before  it,  half  on- 
dress^  as  she  was,  her  head  leaning  on 
her  band,  gazing  upon  the  scenery  before 
her  with  tranquil  admiration.  Silence 
reigned  absolutely.  Not  a  sound  issued 
from  the  ancient  groves,  which  spread  far 
and  wide  en  all  sides  of  the  fine  old  man- 
sion in  which  she  dwelt — solemn  solitudes, 
nor  yet  less  soothing  than  solemn !  Was 
not  the  solitude  enhanced  by  a  glimpse  she 
caught  of  a  restless  fawn,  glancing  in  the 
distance  across  the  avenue,  as  he  silently 
changed  the  tree  under  which  he  slept? 
Then  the  gentle  breeze  wovdd  enter  her 
window,  laden  with  sweet  scents  of  which 
he  had  just  been  rifling  the  coy  flowers  be- 
neath, in  their  dewy  repose,  tended  and 
petted  during  the  day  by  her  own  delicate^ 
hand !  Beautiful  moon !— cold  and  chaste 
in  thy  skyey  palace,  spudded  with  foriJUaBt 
and  innumerable  gems,  and  sheddin|r  down 
thy  rich  and  tender  radiance  upon  this  love- 
ly seclusion — was  there  upon  the  whole 
earth  a  more  exquisite  countenanoe  then 
turned  towards  tiiee  than  hers  1  Wrap  thy 
whjite  robe,  dearest  Kate,  closer  round  thy 
fair  bosom,  lest  the  night  breeze  do  thee 
hurt !  Thy  rich  tresses,  half  uncurled,  are 
growing  damp-^o  it  is  time  that  thv  blue 
«yes  should  seek  repose.  Hie  thee,  then,  to 
yon  antique  couch,  witK  its  quaint  carvings 
.  and  satin  draperies  dimly  visible  in  the  dusky 
shade,  invitinff  thee  to  sleep :  and  having 
first  bent  in  <£eerful  reverence  before  thy 
Maker — to  bed ! — to  bed !— dear  Kate,  no- 
thing distnrbinff  thy  serene  thoughts,  or 
agitating  that  oeautiful  bosom.  Hush! 
hush !    Now  she  sleeps. 

It  is  well  that  thine  eyes  are  closed  in 
sl«epi  for*  bebold-^-see!— 4he   brightness 


without  U  disappearing ;  sadness  and  gloom 
are  settling  on  tne  face  of  nature ;  the  tran- 
quil night  is  changing  her  aspect;  clouds 
are  gathering,  winds  are  moaning;  the 
moon  is  gone :  but  sleep  on,  swe^  Kate- 
sleep  on,  dreaming  not  of  dark  days  before 
thee  !-*0h,  that  tLou  couldst  sleep  on  till 

the  brightness  returned ! 

*  *-         .  «  «  * 

Af^r  having  stood  thus  leaning  against 
the  window  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  Tit- 
mouse, heavily  siffhing,  returned  to  bed — 
but  there  he  tossed  about  in  wretched  rest- 
leanness  till  nearly  four  o'clock  in  themom- 

r.  If  he  now  and  then  sank  into  forget- 
fuTness  for  a  while,  it  was  only  to  be  na- 
rassed  by  the  dreadful  image  of  Mrs.  Squal- 
lop,  shouting  at  him,  tearing  his  hair,  cuf- 
fiiig  him,  flinging  a  pot  of  porter  in  his  face, 
opening  his  boxes,  tossing  his  clothes  about, 
taking  out  his  invaluable  ornaments;  by 
Tagrag  kicking  him  out  of  the  shop ;  and 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  dash- 
ing pust  him  in  a  fine  carriage,  with  six 
horses,  and  paying  no  attention  to  him  as  he 
ran  shouting  an^  breathless  after  them; 
Huckaback  following,  kicking  and  pinching 
him  behind.  These  were  the  few  little  bits 
of  different-coloured  glass  in  a  mental  kalei- 
doscope, which,  turned  capriciously  round, 
produce  those  innumerable  fantastic  combi- 
nations out  of  the  simple  ^nd  ordinary 
events  of  the  day,  which  we  call  dreams — 
tricks  (Kf  the  wild  sisters  Fancy,  when  so- 
ber Reason  has  left  her  seat  for  a  while.  But 
this  is  fitter  for  the  Hoyal  Society  than  the 
bedroom  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse;  and  I  beg 
the  reader's  pardon. 

About  six  o'clock.  Titmouse  rose  and 
dressed  himself;  and  slipping  noiselessly 
and  swiftly  down  stairs,  ana  out  of  the 
court,  in  order  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  en- 
countering his  landlady  or  his  tailor,  soon 
found  himself  in  Oxford  Street.  Not  many 
people  were  stirring  there.  One  or  two  men 
who  passed  him  were  smoking  their  morn- 
ing's pipe  with  a  half-awakened  air,  as  if 
they  had  only  just  got  out  of  a  snug  bed;  in 
which  they  always  slept  every  moment  that 
they  lay  upon  it.  Titmouse  almost  envied 
them !  What  a  saualid  fi^e  he  looked, 
as  he  pacedtiff)  ana  down,  till  at  length  he 
saw  the  porter  of  Messrs.  Dowlas  &  Co. 
opening  the  shop  door.  He  soon  entered  it, 
and  commenced  another  joyous  day  in  that 
deli^tful  establishment.  The  amiable  Mr. 
Tagrag  continued  unaltered. 

♦*  You're  at  liberty  to  take  yourself  off, 
sir,  this  very  day-— this  moment,  sir ;  and  a 
good  riddance,"  said  he,  bitteriy,  during 
3ie  course  of  the  day,  afler  ^^xianding  of 
'Htmouse  how  he  dared  to  give  himself 
such  sullen  airs;  ('and  then  we  shaU  leo 
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hxm  thwra^  «mj  it  is  for  gMili  lik«  yon 
to  |et  another  sitiwatioii,  air  !  Your  looks 
^M  manner  is  quite  a  reoommendation,  sir ! 
If  I  was  you,  sir,  I'd  raise  my  terms! 
You're  woith  double  what  I  give,  sir!** 
Titmouse  made  no  reply.  What  the  d— 1 
do  you  mean,  sir,  by  not  answering  me>- 
di,  sir  V^  suddenly  demanded  Tagrag  with 
a  look  of  fury. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you'd  have  me  say, 
sir.  What  am  1  to  say,,  sir!"  inquired 
Titmouse  with  a  sigh. 

«'  What,  indeed !  I  should  like  to  eatch 
ynu!  Say,  indeed!  Only  say  a  word— 
and  out  you  go,  neck  and  crop.  Attend  to 
that  old  lady  coming  in,  sir.  And  mind, 
sir,  I're  got  my  eye  on  you!"  Titmouse 
dH  as  he  was  bid ;  and  l\Lgrag,  a  bland 
smile  beaming  in  his  attractive  features, 
himied  down  towards  the  door,  to  receive 
seme  lady-oustomers,  whom  he  observed 
alighting  from  a  carriage ;  and  titab  moment 
you  would  have  sworn  that  be  was  one  of 
the  kindest-hearted,  sweetest-tempered  men 
in  the  world. 

When  at  length  this  day  had  come  to  a 
dose,  Titmouse,  instead  of  repairing  to  his 
lodgings,  set  off,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  excellent  friend  Hucka- 
back, whom  he  knew  to  have  received  his 
quarter's  salary  the  day  before,  and  from 
whom  he  faintly  hoped  to  succeed  in  extort- 
ing some  triflings  loan,  ^  If  you  want  to 
learn  the  vsdue  of  money,  try  to  borrow 
aomty^  says  poor  Richard — and  Titmouse 
"^as  now  going  to  learn  that  useful  but  bit- 
ter lesson.  Oh,  how  disheartening  was 
that  gentleman's  reception  of  him !  Hucka- 
back, in  answering  ^e  modest  knock  of 
Titmouse,  suspecting  who  was  his  visiter, 
Opened  the  door  but  a  little  way,  and  in 
mat  little  way,  with  his  hand  on  the  lateh^ 
he  stood  with  a  plainly  repulsive  look. 

*«Oh!  it's  you.  Titmouse,  is  it!"  he 
commenced  coldly. 

^  Yes.  I — ^I  just  want  to  m^eak  a  word 
to  you— only  a  word  or  two,  Hucky,  if  you 
aren't  busy  T" 

**  Why,  I  was  just  goinff  to  go--4>ut  what 
d'ye  want.  Titmouse?"  he  inquired,  in  a 
freezing  manner,  not  stirring  from  where 
be.  stood. 

*<  Let  me  come  inside'a  minute,"  implored 
Htmouse,  feeling  as  if  his  heart  were  really 
dropping  out  of  him ;  and,  in  a  most  ungra- 
cious manner,  Huckaback  motioned  him  in. 

"Wfein"  commenced  Huckaback,  with 
ft  shilling  distmstf^il  look. 

•♦Why,  Huck,  I  know  you're  a  good- 
ntlored  chap— you  coutdrCt  just  for  a  short 
time  lend  me  ten  shill— ^'«" 

«*Ko,  I'm  hanged  h"  I  can:  and'  ti»t'g 


ibic!**  MsUy  ifttmpited  Hoekibaek,  ftad* 

ing  his  worst  suspicions  ebnfinned. 

♦*  Why,  Hucky,  wasn't  jou  only  yester- 
day jjaid  your  salary  t" 

«« Well!— suppose  I  was!— what  then! 
Yoa're  a  monstrous  cool  hand,  Titmouse  !— 
I  never !  80  I'm  to  lend  to  you,  when  Pm 
starving  myself !  I've  received  such  a  lot, 
haven't  I V' 

*<I  thought  we'd  ahravs  been  friends, 
Hucky,"  said  TitmonsiB,  mintly;  ♦♦and  so 
we  shouldn't  mind  helping  one  another  a 
bit !  Don't  you  remember,  I  lent  you  hal^ 
a-crownt" 

♦♦  Half-a-crowB !— end  that's  nine  months 
ligo!"       • 

♦♦Do,  Hucky,  do!  I'vo  positively  not  a 
sixpence  in  the  whole  worM." 

♦♦  Ha,  ha !  a  pretty  chap  to  borrow !  yom 
can  pay  80  well!  ByiGeofge,  Titmouse, 
you're  a  cool  hand." 

♦♦  If  you  wonH  lend  me,  1  must  starve." 

♦*  Go  to  my  imdb't ."  Htmoose  groaned 
i^oud.— ^  Well,  and  why  not!  What  of  ^ 
thatr'  continued  Huckaback,  sharply  and  * 
bitteriy.  ♦♦!  dare  say  it  wouldn't  lie  the 
^rst  time  yoa've  done  such  a  trick,  no  more 
than  me.  I've  been  obligated  to  do  it. 
Why  shouldn't  yoni  Ain't  there  that 
ring!" 

«< Oh,  Lord!  oh,  Lord-!  that's  just  what 
Mrs.  Squaliop  said  last  night" 

♦♦Whew!  <^'«  down  on  you,  is  sheT 
And  you've  the  face  to  come  to  me !  Foe*— 
that's  a-going  to  be  sold  up,  come  to  borrow ! 
Lord,  that's  good,  any  how !  A  queer  use 
that  to  make  of  one's  mends }— it's  a  taking 
of  them  in,  I  say !" 

♦♦Oh,  Huck,  Hudc,  if  you  only  knew 
what  a  poor  devill' 

♦♦Yes,  tiiat's  what  I  was  a-sajring;  but 
it  ain't  poor  devils  one  lends  money  to  so 
easily,  I  warrant  me;  though  you  tUnH 
such  a  poor  devil-— vou're  only  shamming! 
Where's  your  guard-diain,  your  studs,  your 
breast-pin,  your  ring,  and  all  that.  Sell 
'eml  if  not,  any  how,  pwmn  'em.  Can't 
eat  your  cake  and  have  it;  fine  back  must 
have  emp^bcdly  with  us  sort  of  chaps." 

♦<  If  you'll  only  be  so  kind  as  to  lend  me 
ten  shillings,"  continued  Htmouse,  in  an 
inmloring  tcme,  **I'll  bind  myself  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  pay  you  the  veiy  first  mo- 
ment I  get  what  IS  due  to  me  from  Dowlas 
&  Co."  •  Here  he  was  almost  choked  by 
the  sudden  recollecti<m  that  he  had  almost 
certainly  nothing  to  receive. 

♦•  You've  some  property  in  the  moon,  too, 
that's  coming  to  you,  you  know!"  said 
Huckaback,  with  an  instdting  sneer. 

<*  I  know  what  you're  driving  at,"  said 
poor  Titmoose ;  he  eoBtinued  ^gerly,  ♦♦  and 
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If  any  Ihihgr  should  erer  ebwto  tip  liraai 
Messff  Quirk,  Gam ^" 

"Yough!  jGangh!  piidi !  stuff  !*' burst  out 
Huckaback,  in  a  tone  of  contempt  and  dis- 
^8t;  ^^  never  thought  there  was  any  &iing 
in  it,  and  now  know  it !  It's  all  in  my  eye, 
and  all  that*!" 

"Oh,  Hucky,  Hucky!  You  don't  say 
so !"  groaned  Titmouse,  bursting  into  tears; 
**you  didn't  always  say  so." 
.  "  It's  enough  that  J  say  it  now  then ;  will 
tliat  do  V  interrupted  Huckaback,  impetu- 
ously. 

"  Oh,  Lord,  Lord !  what  is  to  becon^e  of 
mel"  cried  Titmouse,  with  a  face  full  of 
anguish. 

.  ^t  this  moment,  the  following  was  the 
course  of  thought  passing  through  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Hucktiback : — It  is  not  certain  that 
nothing  will  come  of  &e  feUow's  affair  with 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap.  It 
was  hardly  .likely  they  would  have  gone  as 
far  as  Titmouse  represented  (lawyers  as 
they  were)  unless  they  had  seen  very  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  doing  so.  Besides, 
even  though  Titmouse  might  liot  get  ten 
thousand  a  year,  he  mi^ht  yet  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  very  splendid  sum  of  money; 
and  if  he  (Huckaback)  could  but  get  a  little 
slice  out  of  it !  Titmouse  was  now  nearly 
desperate,  and  would  promise  any  thing; 
and  if  he  could  but  be  wheedled  into  giving 
any  thing  in  writing— Well,  thought  Hucka- 
back, I'll  try  it,  however! 

"Ah, Titmouse, you're  civil  enough  now^ 
and  would  promise  any  thing,"  said  Hudca- 
back,  appearing  to  hesitate ;  "  but  when  you 
get  your  money  you'd  forget." 

**  Forget  my  promise !  dear  Hucky !  only 
try  m&-— do  try  me  but  once,  that's  all! 
Ten  shillings  is  worth  more  to  me  now  than 
a  hundred  pounds  may  be  by  and  by," 

"Ay,  so  you  say  now;  but  d'ye  mean  to 
tell  me,  that  if  I  was  now  to  advance  you 
ten  shillings  out  of  my  poor  littie  salary," 
continued  Huckaback  apparently  carelessly, 
"you'd,  for  instance,  pay  me  a  hundred 
pounds  out  of  your  thousands  1" 

"  Only  try  me — do  try  me !"  said  Tit- 
mouse eagerly. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  notiwiy,"  interrupted  Hucka- 
back, smiling  incredulously,  and  chinking 
some  mdney  in  his  trowsers'  pocket,  "nt- 
mouse  heard  it,  and  (as  the  phrase  is) 
his  teeth  watered;  and  he  immediately 
swore  such  a  tremendous  oath  as  I  dare  not 
set  down  in  writing,  that  if  Huckaback 
would  that  evening-  lend  him  ten  shillings, 
Titmouse  would  give  him  one  hundred 
pounds  out  of  the  very  &n%  moneys  he  got 
vom  the  estate.  | 

*^  Ten  ^linings  is  a  slapping  slice  out  of 


my  little  sa)ary—- I  shdl  have^by  Gr^rgMr 
to  go  without  a  many  things  I^d  ini;ende«i 
getting;  it's  worth  ten  pounds  to  soe  jusi 
now." 

"  Why,  'tis  worth  a  hundred  tome!  Mrs. 
Squallop  will  sell  me  out,  bag  and  baggagre, 
if  I  don't  give  her  something  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  if  I  really  thou^t — -would  you 
mind  gi^n?  me,  now,  a  bit  of  black  an^ 
white  for  it!"  $ 

" I'll  do  any  thing  you  like;  only  let  ms 
feel  the  ten  shillings  in  my  fingers." 

"Well,  no  sooner  said  than  done,  if 
you're  a  man  of  your  word,"  said  Hucka^ 
back,  in  a  trice  producing  a  bit  of  paper, 
and  a  pen  ^nd  ink.  "  So,  only  just  for  the 
fun  of  it !  but  Lprd !  what  st^ff ! — ^I'm  only 
bargaining  for  a  hundred  pounds  of  moon- 
shine. Ha,  ha !  I  shalL  never  see  the  colour 
of  your  money,  not  I;  so  I  may  as  well  say 
two  hundred  when  I'm  about  it,  as  one 
hundred—" 

"Why,  hem!  Two  hundred,  Huck,  ts 
father  a  large  figure ;  one  bundled'^  odds 
enouffh,  I'm  sure." 

"  r 'raps.  Tit,  yon  forget  the  licking  you 
gave  me  the  other  day.  Suppose  I  was  to 
go  to  an  attorney,  and  get  the  law  of  you^ 
what  a  sight  of  damages  I  should  have- 
three  hundred  pounds  at  least." 

Titmouse  appeared  even  yet  hesitating.  ' 

"  Well,  then !"  said  Huckaback,  flinging 
down  his  pen,  "  suppose  I  have  them  yet." 

"  Oome,  come,  Hucky,  'tis  all  past  and 
gone,  all  that." 

"Is  it!    Well,  I  never!    I  shall  never 
be  again  the  same  man  I  was  before  that . 
licking.    I've  a  sort  of  a— a— -of  a— feeling' 
inside,  as  if  my  breast  was— I  shall  cany 
it  to  my  grave, if  I  sha'nt !" 

It  never  once  occurred  to  Titmouse,  not 
having  his  friend  Mr.  Gammon  at  his  elbow, 
that  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  o£  Huckaback 
V.  Titmouse  might  have  been  slightly  at  a 
loss  for  a  witness  of  the  assault;  but  some- 
thing quite  as  good  in  its  way — a  heav^i* 
sent  suggestion— <2t(2  occur  to  him. 

"  Ah,'°  said  Titmouse  suddenly,  "  that's 
true;  and  uncommon  sorry  am  I;  but  still, 
a  hundred  pounds  is  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
a  large  sum  for  the  use  of  ten  snillings  and 
a  licking;  but  never  you  think  it's  all  moon* 
shine  about  my  business  with  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap !  You  should  only  have 
heard  what  Pve  heard  to-day  from  these 
gents ;  but  I  won't  split  again  either." 

'^EhT  What?  Heard  from  those  gents 
at  Saffron  Hill?"  interrupted  Huckaback 
briskly;  "come.  Titty,  out  with  it— out 
with  it;  no  secrets  between  friends.  Titty.'*  . 

"  No,  I'll  be if  Ido— I  won't  spoil 

it  all  a^n ;  and  now,  since  I've  let  cot  as 
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tnnch,  which  I  didnH  mean  to  do,  I'll  tell 
you  something  else— ten  shillings  is  no  use 
to  me,  I  must  have  a  pound." 

«« Titty,  Utty!"  exclaimed  Huckahack 
with  unaffected  concern. 

**  And  won't  give  more  than  fifty  for  it 
when  I  get  my  property  either,"— Hucka- 
back whistled  aloud,  and  with  a  significant 
air  buttoned  up  the  pocket  which  contained 
the  money ;  intimatmg  that  now  the  n^o- 
tiation  was  all  at  an  end,  for  that  Titmouse's 
new  terms  were  quite  out  of  the  question ; — 
#*  for  I  know  where  I  can  get  twenty  poi^nds 
easily,  only  I  liked  to  come  to  a/rtcnrf 
first.^' 

"  You  aren't  behaving  much  like  a  friend 
to  one  as  has  always  been  a  fast  firiend  of 
yours,  Titty !  A  pound  /—I  haven't  got  it 
to  part  with,  that's  flat ;  so,  if  that's  your 
ii^re,  why,  you  must  even  go  to  your  other 
fhend,  and  leave  poor  Hucky." 
-*'Well,  I  don't  mind  8a3ing  only  ten 
shillings,"  (jnoth  Titmouse,  fearing  that  he 
had  been  going  on  rather  too  fast. 

"Ah,  thatPs  something  reasonable-lik4, 
Titty !  and,  to  meet  you  like  a  friend,  J'll 
take  fifty  pounds  insteadof  a  hundred;  but 
you  won't  object  now  to — ^you  know— a  de- 
posite;  that  ring  of  yours.  Well,  well !  it 
Jon't  signify,  since  it  goes  against  you ;  so 
now,  here  goes,  a  bit  of  paper  for  ten  shil- 
lings, ha,  ha !"  and  taking  a  pen,  after  a 
pause,  in  which  he  called  to  mind  as  much 
of  the  phraseology  of  money  securities  as 
he  could,  he  drew  up  the  followifig  stringent 
document : 

*'  Know  all  Men  that  you  are  bound  to 
Mr.  R.  Huckaback  Promising  the  bearer  on 
Demand  to  Pay  Fifty  Pounds  in  cash  out  of 
the  Estate,  if  you  Get  it. 

"  (Witness,)  22d  July,  182-. 
"R.  Huckaback." 

"There,  Titty — ^if  you're  an  honest  man, 
and  would  do  as  you  would  be  done  by," 
•daid  Huckaback,  after  signing  his  own 
aame  as  above,  handing  the  pen  to  Tit- 
mouse, "  sign  that ;  just  to  show  youi*  ho- 
nour, like — ^for,  in  course,  I  sha'n't  ever  come 
on  you  for  the  money — ^get  as  much  as  you 
inay." 

A  blessed  thought  occurred  to  poor  Tit- 
mouse in  his  extremity,  viz.:  that  there  was 
no  stamp  on  the  above  instrument,  (and  he 
had  never  seen  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  without  one ;)  and  he  ^signed  it 
instantly,  with  many  fervent  expressions  of 
gratitude.  Huckaback  received  the  valuable 
security  with  apparently  a  careless  air; 
and  afbr  cramming  it  into  his  pocket,  as  if 
tt  had  been  in  re&ty  only  a  bit  of  waste 
fapery  counted  out  ten  sMliings  into  the 
i2 


eager  hand  of  Titmouse ;  who,  having  thus 
most  unexpectedly  succeeded  in  his  mission, 
soon  afterwards  departed— each  of  these 
pair  of  worthies  fancying  that  he  had  sue* 
ceeded  in  cheating  the  other.  Huckaback 
having  very  cordially  shaken  Titmouse  by 
the  hand,  heartily  damned  him  upon  shut- 
ting the  door  on  him ;  and  then  anxiously 
perused  and  re-perosed  his  "security," 
wondering  whetlier  it  was  possible  for  Tit 
mouse  at  any  time  thereafter  to  evade  it, 
and  considering  by  what  means  he  couM 
acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  of  Tiv 
mouse's  affairs.  The  latter  gentleman,  as 
he  hurried  homewahl,  dwelt  for  a  long 
while  upon  only  one  thoufifht — liow  fortu- 
nate was  the  omission  of  bis  friend  to  have 
a  stamp  upon  his  security!  When  and 
where,  thought  lie,  was  it  that  ho  had  heard 
nothing  would  do  without  a  stamp  1  How- 
ever, he  had  got  the  ten  shillings  safe ;  and 
Huckaback  might  wait  for  his  fifty  pounds 
till— But  in  the  meanwhile  he.  Titmouse, 
seemed  to  stand  a  fair  chance  of  going  to 
the  dogs :  the  ten  shillings,  which  he  had 
obtained  with  so  much  difficulty,  were  to 
find  their  way  immediately  into  uie  pockets 
of  his  landlady,  whom  it  might  pacify  but 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  what  quarter  was  he 
now  to  look  to  for  the  smallest  assistance  t 
What  was  to  become  of  him  1  Titmouse 
was  a  miserable  fool ;  but  thoughts  such  as 
these,  in  such  circumstances  as  his,  would 
force  themselves  into  the  mind  of  even  a 
fool!  How  could  he  avoid'  -oh,  horrid 
thought! — soon  parting  with,  or  at  least 
pawning,  his  nng  and  other  precious 
trinkets  ?  He  burst  into  a  perspiration  at 
the  mere  thought  of  seeing  them  hanging 
dcketed  for  sale  in  the  window  of  old  Balls ! 
As  he  slowly  ascended  the  stairs  which  led 
to  his  apartment,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  fol- 
lowing some  unseen  conductor  to  a  dungeon. 
He  was  not  aware  that  all  this  \ihile, 
although  he  heard  nothinnr  from  them,  he 
occupied  almost  exclusively  the  thoughts 
of  those  distinguished  practitioners  in  the 
law,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap 
They,  in  common  with  Huckaback,  had  an 
intense  desire  to  share  in  his  anticipated 
good  fortune,  and  determined  to  do  so  ac- 
cording to  their  opportunities.  The  excellen  t 
Hucksd>ack  (a  model  of  a  usurer  on  a  small 
scale)  promptly  and  adroitly  seized  hold  of 
the  very  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself,  for  securing  a  little  return  hereafter 
for  the  ten  shillings,  with  which  he  had  so 
generously  parted  when  he  could  so  ill  af- 
ford it;  while  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  were  raclcing  their  brains,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  those  of  Messrs.  Mortmain 
and  Frankpledge,  to  discover  some  instni 
i^mt.  stiaqg  and  large  enough  to  cu^  a  fa« 
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tliee  for  themaelres  oat  of  die  fortune  they 
were  endeavouriiig,  for  that  purpose,  to  put 
within  the  reach  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  A  rule 
of  tliree  mode  of  stating  the  matter  would 
be  thus:  as  the  inconvenience  of  Hucka* 
back's  parting  with  his  ten  shillings  and 
his  vraiver  of  damages  for  a  very  cruel 
assault,  were  to  his  contingent  gain,  here* 
after,  of  fifty  pounds:  so  were  Messrs. 
Quirk,  tiammon,  and  Snap's  risk,  exer- 
tions, outlay,  and  benefit  conferred  on  Tit- 
mouse, to  their  contingent  gain  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  principal  point  of  dif- 
ference between  them  was— as  to  tUe  mode 
of  ieeuring  their  fttture  recompense;  in 
which  it  may  have  been  observed  by  the 
attentive  reader,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  Huckaback,  and  hesitating 
caution  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Ganmiony  and 
Snap,  that— '<  thus  fooU  (e.  g.  Huckaback) 
rushed  in  where  angeit  (t.  «•  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap^ /eared  to  treadJ*^  Let 
me  not,  however,  for  a  moment,  insinuate 
that  both  these  parties  were  actuated  by 
only  one  motive,  u  e,  to  make  a  prey  of 
this  little  monkey  millionaire.  It  is  true 
that  Huckaback  appears  to  have  driven 
rather  a  hard  bargain  with  his  distressed 
friend,  (and  almost  every  one  diat,  being 
similarly  situated,  has  occasion  for  such 
services  as  Titmouse  sought  from  Hucka- 
back, will  fiiid  himself  ciuled  upon  to  pay 
nearly  the  same  price  for  them ;)  but  it  was 
attended  with  one  good  effect;  for  the  spe- 
cific interest  in  Titmouse's  future  prospenty, 
acquired  by  Huckaback,  quickened  his  en- 
ergies and  sharpened  his  wits  in  th«  service 
of  his  friend.  But  for  this,  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Huckaback's  door  would 
have  been  as  hopelessly  closed  agZLirst  Mr. 
Titmouse  as  was  that  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap.  Some  two  or  Uiree 
nights  after  the  little  transaction  between 
the  two  friends  which  I  liave  been  descri- 
bing. Huckaback  called  upon  Thmouse, 
and  after  ffreeting  him  rather  cordially,  told 
him  that  he  had  come  to  put  him  up  to  a 
trick  upon  the  Saffron  Hill  people,  that 
would  tickle  them  into  a  little  activity  in 
his  affairs.  The  trick  was-*the  sending  a 
letter  to  those  gentlemen  calculated  to— but 
why  attempt  to  charaeterize  iti  I  have  the 
original  document  lying  before  me,  which 
was  sent  by  Titmouse  £e  very  next  morn- 
ing to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
ai^  here  follows  a  tferbaiim  copy  of  it : 

*<No.  9  aoset  Court,  Oxford  Street. 

«*  To  Messrs.  Quirk  &  Go. 

<>  Gents.— .Am  Sorry  to  Trouble  You, 
But  Being  Drove  quite  desperate  at  my 
Troubles  (which  have  brot  me  to  my  Last 
PflDBy  a  Week  ago)  and  Mia.  SquaUop  my 


Landlady  wd  distrain  on  Me  onSy  that  there 
is  nothing  To  distrain  on.  Am  Determined 
to  Go  Abroad  in  &  Week's  Time,  and  shall 
Never  come  Any  More  back  again  with 
Great  Grief  wh  Is  What  I  now  Write  Te 
tell  You  Of  (Hoping  you  Will  please  Take 
No  notice  of  it)  So  Need  give  Yourselves 
No  Further  Concern  with  my  Concerns 
Seeing  The  Estate  is  Not  To  Be  Had  and 
Am  Sony  You  Shd  Have  Had  so  Muca 
trouble  With  My  Affairs  wh  cd  not  H:  Ip^ 
Shd  have  Much  liked  The  lliing,  only  it 
Was  Not  Worth  Stoppinff  For,  or  Woul<i^ 
but  Since  it  Was  not  God's  Will  be  Done 
which  it  will,  Havg  raised  a  Trifle  On  my 
Future  Prospects  (wh  am  Certain  There  is 
Nothing  In)  from  a  True  Friend  ^^-^Neei 
it  be  guessed  at  whose  instance  these  words 
found  their  way  into  the  letter? — ^*  wh  was 
certainly  uncommon  inconvenient  to  That 
Person  But  He  wd  do  Anything  to  Do  me 
good  as  he  says  Am  going  to  raise  A  Little 
More  from  a  Gent  That  does  Things  ^  That 
Nature  wh  will  help  me  with  Expense  ia 
Going  Abroad  (which  place  I  never  mean 
to  Return  from).  Have  fixed  for  the  10th 
To  Go  on  wh  D^  Shall  Take  leave  of  Mk. 
Tagrag  (who  9n  my  Return  Shall  be  fflad 
to  See  Buried  or  in  the  Workhouse).  Have 
wrote  This  letter  Only  to  Save  trouble  wfc 
Trust  You  wd  not  have  taken. 
^And  Remain, 

"Gents, 
"  Yr  humble  Unworthy  Servt. 
%  -     "T.  Titmouse.'* 

**  P.  5.— Hope  you  will  particularly  R6<» 
member  me  to  Mr.  Gammon.  What  is  to 
become  of  me,  know  nothing,  being  so  trou- 
bled. Am  Humbly  determined  not  to  em- 
ploy any  Gents  in  This  matter  except  your 
most  Respectable  House,  and  shd  be  most 
Truly  soiry  to  Go  Abroad  wh  am  really 
Often  thinking  oj  in  Earnest*  (Unless 
something  Speedily  Turns  Up,  favourable,). 
T.  T.  —Shd  like  (By  the  way)  to  know  if 
you  shd  be  so  disposed  what  yr  respe  house 
wd  take  for  my  Chances  Down  (Out  and 
out)  In  a  Round  Sum  (Ready  Money)  And 
hope  if  they  Write  it  will  be  by  Next  Pdst 
or  shall  be  gone  Alm>ad." 

Old  Quirk,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
the  perusal  of  this  skilful  document,  started, 
a  little  disturbed,  from  his  seat,  and  bubtled 
into  Mr.  Gammon's  room,  with  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's open  letter  in  his  hand. — *' Gam- 
mon," said  he,  '*  just  cast  your  eyes  over 
this,  will  youl  Really,  we  must  look  after 
Titmouse,  or  he'll  be  gone !"  Mr.  Gammon 
took  the  letter  rather  eagerly,  read  delibe- 
rately through  it,  and  then  looked  up  at  his 
fidgety  partner,  who  stood  anxiously  eyeing 

him,  and  MlUied*      uigmzeu  oy  -v^.iv.'v^'jt  i^ 
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«•  Well,  Gammon,  I  Yeally  thinks  eh  t— - 
Don't  you  1" 

*♦  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Quirkt  thie  nearly 
equals  his  former  letter ;  and  it  also  seems 
to  have  produced  on  you  the  desired  ef- 
fect." 

«*  Well,  Gammon,  and  what  of  that!  Be- 
cause* my  heart  donH  happen  to  he  quite  a 
piece  of  flint,  you're  always—" 

^  You  might  have  been  a  far  wealthier 
man  tlian  you  are,  but  for  that  soft  heart  of 
yours,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon,  with  a 
hlfnd  smile. 

"  I  know  I  might.  Gammon — ^I  know  It 
I  thank  my  God  I'm  not  so  keen  after  bu- 
siness that  I  can't  feel  for  this  poor  sool-^ 
really,  his  state's  quite  deplorable!*' 

^^Then,  my  dear  sir,  put  your  hand  into 

Jrour  pocket  at  once,  as  I  was  suggesting 
ast  night  and  allow  him  a  weekly  sum." 

"A— hem !  hem !  Gammon"-— ssud Quirk, 
sitting  down,  trusting  his  hands  into  his 
waistcoat  pockets,  and  looking  very  earn- 
estly at  Gammon. 

"Well,  then"— that  gentleman  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  in  stnswer  to  the  mute 
apjwal—"  write  and  say  you  tvon'^— 'tis 
soon  done,  and  so  the  matter  ends.'** 

"Why,  Gammon,  you  see,  if  he  goes 
abroad,''  said  Quirk,  after  a  long  panse-^ 
•we  lose  him  for  ever."  , 

"Pho!— ffo  abroad!  He's  too  much 
for  you,  Mr.  Quirk—- he  is,  indeed^  ha, 
ha!''^ 

**  You're  fond  of  a  laugh  at  my  expense. 
Gammon;  it's  quite  pleasant^-you  can't 
think  how  I  like  It!" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Quirk — but  you 
really  misunderstood  me;  I  was  laughincr 
only  at  the  absurd  inconsistency  of  the  fel- 
low ;  he's  a  most  transparent  fool,  and  takes 
ui  for  such.  Go  abroad  !  Ridiculous  pre- 
tence! In  his  precious  postscript  he  un- 
does all — ^he  says  he  Is  only  often  thinking 
of  going — pshaw !  That  tbe  wretch  is  in 
great  distress,  is  very  probable— but  it  must 
go  hard,  with  him  before  he  either  commits 
suicide  or  goes  abroad,  I  warrant  him ;  Pre 
no  ^ars  on  that  scor&— but  there  it  a  point 
in  the  letter  that  may  be  worth  consider- 
ing— ^I  mean  the  fellow's  hint  about  bor- 
rowing money  on  his  prospects." 

"  Ves,  to  he  sure— the  very  thing  that 
iitruck  7»e." — ^Gammon faintly  smiled.-^*! 
never  tfiought  much  about  the  other  part  of 
the  -letter — all  stuff  about  going  abroad*- 
Pho!^ — But,  to  be  sure,  if  he's  trying  to 
laise  money,  he  may  get  into  keen  hands- 
do  you  really  think  he  Aas/" 

"  Oh,  no— of  course  it's  only  a  livAe  lie 
of  his— or  he  must  have  found  out  some 
greater  fool  than  himself,  which  I  had  not 
supposed  possible.    But  however  that  may 


be,  I  really  think,  Mr.  Qmik,  its  high  time 
^at  we  should  take. some  decided  steps." 

"Well,— yes,  it  may  be,"  said  QuiA, 
slowly^^'and  I  must  say  that  Mortmain 
encouraged  me  a  good  deal  the  day  befors 
yesterday." 

"  WeU,  and  you  know  what  Mr.  Frank- 
pledjre » 

"  Oh,  as  to  Frankpledge— hem !" 

"  What  of  Mr.  Frankpledge,  Mr.  Quirk?" 
inquired  Gammon,  rather  tartly. 

"There!  There!— Always  the  way-4mt 
what  does  it  signify  1 — Come,  come.  Gam 
mon,  we  know  each  other  too  well  to  quar- 
rel ! — ^I  don't  mean  any  diinff  disrespectful 
to  Mr.  Frankpledge,  out  when  Mortmain 
has  been  one's  convejraaeer  these  thir^- 
three  years,  and  never  once— 4iem! — but, 
however,  he  tells  me  that  we  are  standing 
on  sure  ground,  or  that  he  don't  know  what 
sure  ground  is,  and  sees  no  objection  to  our 
even  taking  preliminaiy  steps  m  the  matter, 
which  ind^  I  begin  to  think  it  high  time 
to  do !— And  as  for  securing  ourselves  in  re- 
spect of  any  advances  to  Titmouse — ^he 
suggests  our  taking  a  bond,  conditioned*- 
say,  for  the  payment  of  i)500  or  J61000  on 
demand,  under  cover  of  which  one  might 
advance  him,  you  know,  just  such  sums  as 
and  when^  we  please ;  one  could  stop  when 
one  thought  fit,  one  could  begin  with  three 
or  four  pounds  a-week,  and  increase  as  his 
prospects  improve— «h1" 

"You  know  Ptfe  no  objection  to  such  an 
arrangement;  but  consider,  Mr.  Quirk,  we 
must  have  patience;  it  will  take  a  long 
while  to  set  our  verdict,  you  know,  and  per- 
haps as  long  to  secure  it  afterwards ;  and 
this  horrid  little  wreteh  all  tiie  while  on  our 
hands;  what  the  deuce  to  do  witii  him,  I 
really  don't  know !" 

"Humph,  humph r*  ffrunted Quirk,  look- 
ing very  earnestly  and  uneasily  at  Gam- 
mon. 

"And  what  I  chieflv  fear  is  this,— sup- 
pose he  should  get  dissatisfied  with  the 
amount  of  our  advances,  and,  knowing  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  cause,  should  turn 
restive!" 

"Ay,  confound  it,.  Gammon,  all  that 
should  be  looked  to,  shouldn't  it?"  inter- 
rupted Quirk,  with  an  exoeedinglr  cha- 
gnned  air. 

"To  be  sure,"oontinued  Gammon,  thought- 
fully ;  "by  that  time  he  may  have  got  sub- 
stantial fhends  about  him,  whom  m  could 
persuade  to  becomesecurity  to  us  for  further 
and  past  advances." 

"  Nay,  now  you  name  the  thing,  Gam- 
mon ;  it  was  wnat  I  was  thinking  of  only 
the  other  day;"  he  dropped  his  voiee— 
"  isn't  &ere  one  or  two  ot  our  own  clients  * 
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.  "Why,  Cfortai^ly,  there's  old  Fang^;  I 
don^t  think  it  impossible  he  might  be  indu- 
ced to  do  a  little  usury— it's  alfhe  lives  for, 
iSlr.  Quirk;  and  the  security  is  good  in 
reality,  though  perhaps  not  exactly  marked 
able." 

"Nay  f  but  on  second  thoughts,  why  not 
c^o  it  ourselves,  if  any  thins  con  be  made 
cfitl"     , 

;  "  That,  however,  will  be  for  future  con- 
sideration. In  the  mean  time,  weM  better 
send  for  Titmouse,  and  manage  him  a  little 
more— discreetly,  ehl  W©  did  not  exact- 
ly hit  it  oj0f  last  time,  did  we,  Mr.  Quirk  1" 
said  Ganunon  smiling  rather  sarcastically. 
"  We  must  keep  him  at  Tagrag's,  if  the 
thing  can  be  done,  for  the  present,  at  all 
events." 

^ "  To  be  sure ;  he  couldn't  then  eome  buz- 
zin?  about  us,  like  a  gad-ily ;  he'd  drive  ub 
mad  in  a  week,  I'm  sure." 

.  "  Oh,  I'd  rather  give  up  every  thing  than 
submit  to  it.  It  can't  be  difficult  for  us, 
I  should  think,  to  bind  him  to  our  own 
terms— to  put  a  bridle  in  the  ass's  mouth ! 
Let  us  say  that  we  insist  on  his  signing  an 
undertaking  to  act  implicitly  according  to 
our  directions  in  every  thing." 
.  "Ay,  to  be  sure;  on  pain  of  our  instantly 
tumii^  him  to  the  right-about.  I  fancy  it 
will  do,  now !" 

"And,  now,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon, 
with  as  much  of  peremptoriness  in  his  tone 
as  he  could  venture  upon  to  Mr.  Quirk, 
"  you  really  must  do  me  the  iavour  to  leave 
the  management  of  this  little  wretch  to  me. 
You  see,  he  seems  to  have  taken — Heaven 
save  the  mark  J-^-a  fancy  to  me,  poor  fel- 
low!— and— end — it  must  be  owned,  we 
miscarried  sadly,  the  other  night,  on  a  cer- 
tain grand  occasion— eh  ?" 

Quirk  shook  his  head  dissentingly. 

"  Well,  then,"  ^continued  Gammon,  "one 
thing  I  am  determined  on ;  one  or  the  other 
of  us,  Mr.  Quirk,  shall  undertake  Titmouse, 
solely  and  singly.  Pray,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  tackle  him  yourself— a  disagreeable 
duty !  You  know,  my  dear  sir,  how  inva- 
riably I  leave  every  thing  of  real  importance 
and  difficulty  to  your  very  superiw  tact  and 
experience,'* 

"  Come,  come,  Gammon,  that's  a  drop 
of  sweet  oil." 

Quirk  might  well  say  so,  for  he  felt  its 
softening,  smoothing  eitects  already. 
«  "  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Mr.  Quirk, 
I'm  in  earnest*  Pshaw! — and  you  must 
know  it.  I  know  you  too  well,  my  dear 
^ir,  to  attempt  to—'' 

"  Certainly,  I  mufft  say,  those  mast  ^t 
up  very  early  that  can  find  Caleb  Qi^irk 
napping,"— Gammon  felt  at  that  moment 
that  for  several  years  he  must  have  been  a 


very  early  riser.  And  so  the  matter  wan 
arranged  in  the  manner  which  Gammon  haa  - 
wish^and  determined  upon,— t.  «.  that  Mr. 
Titmouse  should  be  left  entirely  to  his  man- 
agement; and,  after  some  little  discussion 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  meditated 
advances,  liie  partners  parted.  On  enteriij^g  ^ 
his  own  room,  Quirk,  closinghis  door,  stood 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  eyes  in- 
stinctively resting  on  his  banker's  book, 
which  lay  on  the  table.  He  was  in  a  very 
brown  study;  the  subject  on  which  his 
thoughts  were  busied  being  the  prudence  dt 
ixapmxAenee  of  leaving  Titmouse  thus  in  the 
hands  of  Gammon.  It  might  be  all  very 
well  for  Quirk  to  atsert  his  self-confidence 
when  in  Gammon's  presence,  but  he  did 
not  really  feel  it.  He  never  left  Gammon 
after  any  little  difference  of  opinion,  how- 
ever friendly,  without  a  secret  suspicion  that 
somehow  or  another  Gammon  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  and  always  gained  his  pur- 
pose, without  giving  Quirk  any  hsmdle  of  . 
dissatisfaction.  In  fact,  Quirk  was  tho- 
roughly afraid  of  Gammon,  and  Gammon 
knew  it.  In  the  present  instance,  an  unde- 
finable  but  increasing  suspicion  and  dissa- 
tisfaction forced  him  presently  back  again 
into  Gammon's  roonu 

"  I  say.  Gammon,  you  understand,  eh  1 — . 
Fair  play,  you  know,"  he  commenced,  with 
a  sly  embarrassed  air,  ill  concealed  under  a 
forced  smile. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Quirk,  what  may  be  your 
meaning?"  inquired  Gammon,  with  unu- 
sual tartness,  with  an  astonished  air,  and 
blushing  violently,  which  was  not  surpri- 
sing ;  for  ever  since  Quirk  had  quitted  him. 
Gammon's  thoughts  had  been  occupied 
with  only  one  question,  viz.:  how  he  should 
go  to  work  with  Titmouse  to  satisfy  him 
3iat  he  (Gammon^  was  the  only  member 
of  the  firm  that  had  a  real  disinterested  re- 
gard for  him,  and  so  acquire  a  valuable 
control  over  him.  Thus  occupied,  the  ob- 
servation of  Quirk  had  completely  taken 
Gammon  aback ;  and  he  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  of  course  his  temper  quickly  jjol- 
lowing.  "  Will  yon  favour  me,  Mr.  Quirk, 
with  an  explanation  of  your  extraordinarily 
absurd  and  offensive  observation  t"  saidiie, 
reddening  more  and  more  as  he  looked  at 
Mr^QuiA. 

'*  You're  a  queer  hand.  Gammon,"  replied 
Quirk,  with  almost  an  equally  surprised 
and  embarrassed  air,  for  he  could  not  resist 
a  sort  of  conviction  that  Gammon  had  fii- 
thomed  what  had  been  passing  in  his  mind. 

"  What  did  you  mean,  Mr.  Quirk,  by 
your  singular  observation  juBt  now  1"  said 
Gammon  calmly,  having  recovered  his  it"^ 
senee  of  mind* 
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}*  Mean  T  Why,  that— we're  hath  queer 
hands,  Gammon,  ha,  ha,  ha!''  answered 
Quirk,  with  an  anxious  laugh. 

**  I  shall  leave  Titmouse  entirely — ctifire- 
fy,  Mr.  Quirk,  in  your  hands ;  I  will  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him.  I  am 
quite  sick  of  him  and  his  affairs,  already ;  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  undertake  such  an 
tffair,  and  that  was  what  I  was  thinking 
of,  when — ^" 

*»  Eh  ?  indeed  !  Well,  to  be  sure !  Only 
feiiik!"  said  Quirk,  dropping  his  voice, 
locking  to  see  that  the  two  doors  were 
Phut,  and  resuming  the  chair  which  he  had 
lately  quitted,  **  What  do  you  think  has 
been  occurring  to  m£  in  my  own  room,  just 
now?  Whemer  it  would  suit  us  better  to 
throw  this  monkey  .overboard,  put  ourselves 
confidentially  in  communication  with  the 
party  in  possession,  and  tell  him  that — 
hem ! — ^hem ! — for  a — eh  ?  You  understand 
ft  con-si-de-ra-tion — a  suitable  con-si-de-ra- 
tion." 

"  Mr.  Quirk !  Heavens  V'  Gammon  was 
really  amazed. 

•'Well  ?  You  needn't  open  your  eyes  so 
very  wide,  Mr.  Gammon — ^why,  shouldn't 
it  be  done  T  You  know  we  shouldn't  be 
satisfied  with  a  trifle,  of  course.  But  sup- 
pose he'd  agree  to  buy  our  silence  with  four 
or  &ve  thousand  pounds,  rieally,  it's  well 
worth  considering!  Upon  my  soul.  Gam- 
mon, it  tB  a  hard  thing  on  him,  no  fiaiult  of 
his,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  turn  ont, 
and  for  such  a— eugh  !^-such  a  wretch  as 
Titmouse!  you'd  feel  it  yourself.  Gammon, 
if  you  were  in  his  place,  and  I'm  Bure  that 
you'd  think  that  four  or  five  thou-*- — ^" 

**  But  is  not  Titmouse  our  poor  neigh' 
bow  r'  said  Gammon,  with  a  sly  smile. 

*'  Why,,  that's  only  one  way  of  looking 
at  it,  Gmnmon !  Perhaps  the  man  we  are 
going  to  eject  does  avast  deal  of  good  with 
ike  property ;  certainly  he  bears  a  very  high 
name  in  the  county — and  f^ncy  Titmouse 
with  ten  thousand  a  year !" ' 

"Mr.  Quirk,  Mr.  Quirk, it's  not  to  be 
bought  of  for  a  moment— not  for  a  mo- 
ment," interrupted  Gammon,  seriously,  and 
even  somewhat  peremptorily—**  nothing 
flhould  persuade  me  to  be  any  party  to 

^sach " 

At  this  moment  Snap  burst  into  the  room 
with  a  heated  appearance,  and  a  chagrined 

air 

"  Pitch  V.  Grub.'^ 

This  was  a  little  pet  action  of  poor 
Snap's :  it  was  for  slander  uttered  by  the 
defendant,  a  green-grocer,  against  the  plain- 
tiff, charging  the  plaintiff  with  having  Ae 
mange,  on  account  of  which  a  lady  rerased 
to  marry  him. 
^Pitch  V.  Grub,  just  been  tried  at  Guild- 


hall. Witness  bang  up  to  the  mark— worde 
and  damages  proved;  slapping  speech  front 
Serjeant  Shout. — Verdict  for  plaintiff,  one 
farthing;  and  Lord  Lumpington  said,  as 
the  jury  had  given  plaintift  one  farthing  foi 
damages,  he  would  give  him  another  fot 
costs,*  and  that  would  make  a  halfpenny ; 
on  which  the  defendant's  attorney  tendered 
me — a  hdfpenny  on  the  spot.  Laughter  in 
court — ^move  for  new  trial  first  day  of  next 
term,  and  tip  his  lordship  a  rattler  in  the 
next  Sunday's  iVflsA." 

"  Mr.  Quirk,  once  for  all,  if  Aese  kind  of 
actions  are  to  go  on,  I'll  leave  the  firm, 
come  what  will."  It  flickered  across  his 
mind  that  Titmouse  would  be  a  capital  cli- 
ent to  Itart  with'  on  his  own  account.  '*  I 
protest  our  names  will  quite  stink  id  Uie 
profession." 

"  Good,  Mr.  Gammon,  good !"  interrupted 
Snap,  warmly ;  "  your  little  action  for»  the 
usury  penalties  the  other  day  came  off  sc 
uncommon  well ! " 

^*Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Snap,"  inter- 
rupted Gammon,  reddening— 

"  Pho!  Come !  Can't  be  helped— fortune 
of  the  war," — interrupted  the  head  of  the 
firm — ^^  Is  Fitch  solvent^ — Of  course  we've 
security  for  costs  out  of  pocket." 

Now,  the  fact  was,  that  poor  Snap  had 
picked  up  Pitch  at  one  of  the  police  ofllcee, 
and,  in  his  zeal  for  business,  had  underta- 
ken his  case  on  pure  speculation,  relying 
on  the  apparent  strength  of  the  plaintiff's 
case— Pitch  being  only  a  waterman  attach- 
ed to  a  coach-stand.  When,  therefore,  the 
very  ominous  question  of  Mr.  Quirk  met 
Snap's  ear,  he  suddenly  happened  (at  least '' 
he  thought  so)  to  hear  himself  called  from 
the  clerk's  room,  and  bolted  out  of  Mr. 
Gammon's  room  rather  unceremoniously. 

"  Snap  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
Quirk,"  said  Gammon,  witii  an  air  of  dis- 
giwt.  "But  I  really  must  get  on  with  tlie 
brief  I'm  drawing ;  so,  Mr.  Quirk,  we  can 
talk  about  Mr.  Titmouse  to-morrow !" 

The  brief  he  was  drawing  up  was  for  a 
defendant  who  was  going  to  nonsuit  the 
plaintiff,  (a  man  with  a  large  family,  who 
had  kindly  lent  the  defendant  a  considera- 
ble  sum  of  money,)  solely  because  of  the 
wamt  cf  a  ^amp. 

Quirk  differed  in  opinion  with  Gamrhon, 
and,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  at  his  desk,  he 
could,  not  help  writing  the  words,  "  Quirk 

*  I  fuppoae  myself  to  be  alluding  here  to  a  very 
oppressive  statute,  passed  to  clip  the  wings  of  such 
gentlemen  as  Mr.  Snap,  by  which  it  is  enacted  thai 
in  actions  for  slander,  if  the  jury  find  a  vercHct  under 
forty  shillings,  e.  ^.,  as  in  the  case  in  the  text,  for  one 
farthing,  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  ttom 
the  defendant  only  as  much  costs  as  damages,  i.  s. 
another  farthing ;  a  provision  which  has  made  ma» 
ny  a  poor  pettifogger  sneak  out  of  court  with  a  ilea 
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and  Snap,'^  and  thinking  how  well  such  a 
Snn  would  ^ound  and  woric — for  Snap  was 

▼urily  a  chip  of  the  old  block ! 

Tliere  will  probably  never  be  wanting 
those  who  will  join  in  abusing  and  ridicu- 
ling attorneys  and  solicitors.  Whyl  In 
almost  every  action  at  law,  or  suit  in  equi- 
ty, or  proceeding  which  may,  or  may  not, 
lead  to  one,  each  client  conceives  a  natural 
dislike  for  his  opponent's  attorney  or  soli- 
citor. Jf  the  piatntiff  aucceedsy  he  hates  the 
defendant's  attorney  for  putting  him  (the 
said  plaintiff)  to  so  much  expense,  and 
causing  him  so  much  vexation  and  danger, 
and,  when  he  comes  to  settle  with  his  own 
attorney,  there  is  not  a  little  heart-burning 
in  lookmg  at  his  bill  of  costs,  however  jpea- 
sonable.  If  the  plaintiff fails^  of  course  it  is 
through  the  ignorance  aud  unskilfulness  of 
his  attorney  or  solicitor;  and  he  hates 
almost  equally  his  own  and  his  opponent's 
attorney.  Precisely  so  is  it  with  a  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful  dtfendarU.  In  fact, 
an  attorney  or  solicitor  is  almost  always 
obliged  to  be  acdng  adversely  to  some  one  of 
whom  he  at  once  makes  an  enemy,  for  an  at- 
torney's weapons  must  necessarily  be  pointp 
ed  almost  invariably  at  our  pockets!  He  is  ne- 
necessarily,  also,  called  into  action  in  cases 
when  all  tiie  worst  passions  of  our  nati]^re— 
our  hatred  and  revenge,  and  our  self-interest 
—are  set  in  motion.  Consider  the  mischief 
that  might  be  constantly  done  on  a  grand  scale 
in  society,  if  the  vast  majority  of  attorneys 
and  solicitors  were  not  honourable  and  able 
men!  Conceive  them  for  a  moment,  dis- 
posed every  where  to  stir  up  litigation,  by 
availing  themselves  of  their  perfect  acquain- 
tance with  almost  all  men's  circumstances— 
'  artfully  inilamingr  irritable  and  vindictive 
clients,  kindling,  instead  of  stifling,  family 
dissehsions,  and  fomenting  public  strife' — 
why,  were  they  to  do  only  a  hundreth  part 
of  what  it  is  thus  in  their  power  to  do,  our 
courts  of  justice  would  soon  be  doubled,  to- 
gether with  the  numberof  our  judges,  coun- 
sel, and  attomej^s. 

But  not  all  this  body  of  honourable  and 
valuable  men  are  entitled  to  this  tribute  of 
praise.  There  are  a  few  Quirks,  several 
Gammoics,  and  many  Snaps,  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law — men  whose  character  and 
dointrs  often  make  fools  visit  the  sins  of  in- 
dividuals upon  the  whole  species;  nay, 
there  are  far  worse,  as  I  have  heard,  but  I 
must  return  to  my  narrative. 

On  Friday  night,  the  28th  of  Jply,  182-, 
the  state  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  affairs  was  this : 
he  owed  his  landlady  Ml  9^. ;  his  washer- 
woman. 6s.*  bis  tailor,  Ml  Ss.— in  all,  three 
fuineas;  oesides  IO9.  to  Huckaback,  (for 
ittlebat's  notion  was,  that  on  repajrment 
at  any  time  of  10^.,  Huckaback  would  be 


bound  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  document  or 
voucher  which  he  had  given  him,)  and  a 
weekly  accruing  rent  of  7«.  to  his  landlady, 
besides  some  very  small  sums  for  washing, 
tea,  bread  and  butter,  &c.  To  meet  these  sen- 
ous  liabilities*  he  had — iwi  one  farthing. 

On  returning  to  his  lodgings  that  nig^t, 
he  found  a  line  from  Thumbscrew,  his  land' 
lady's  broker,  informing  him  that,  unless  by 
ten  o'clock  on  the  next  morning  his  arrears 
of  rent  were  paid,  he  should  distrain,  and 
she  would  also  give  him  notice  to  quit  at 
the  end  of  the  week ;  that  nothing  could  in- 
duce her  to  give  him  further  time.  He*  sat 
down  in  dismay  on  reading  this  threatening 
document;  and,  in  sitting  down,  his  eye  feU 
on  a  bit  of  paper  tying  on  the  floor,  which 
must  have  been  thrust  under  the  door. 
From  the  marks  on  it,  it  was  evident  that 
he  must  have  trod  upon  it  in  entering.  It 
proved  to  be  a  summons  from  the  Court  of 
Requests,  for  Ml  8«.,  due  to  Job  Cox,  hit 
tailor.  He  deposited  it  mechanically  on  th# 
table ;  and  for  a  minute  he  dared  hardly 
breathe. 

This  seemed  something  really  like  a  eri^ 
sis. 

After  a  silent  agony  of  half  an  hour's  dn* 
ration,  he  rose  trembling  fr  >ni  his  chair,  blew 
out  his  candle,  and,  in  a  few  minutes'  time 
might  have  been  seen  standing  with  a  pale 
and  troubled  face  befdre  the  window  of  old 
Balls,  the  pawn  broker,  peering  through 
the  suspended  articles — ^watches,  sugar* 
tongs,  rings,  brooches,  spoons,  pins,  brace- 
lets, knives  and  forks,  seals,  chains,  &c.— > 
to  see  whether  any  one  else  than  old  Balk 
were  within.  Having  at  length  watched  out  a 
very  pale  and  wretched-looking  woman. 
Titmouse  entered  to  take  her  |Hace;  and 
after  interchanging  a  few  words  with  the 
white-haired  and  hard-hearted  old  pawn* 
broker,  produced  his  guard-chain,  his  breast- 
pin, and  his  ring,  and  obtained  three  poundi 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  on  the  security 
of  them.  With  this  sum  he  slunk  out  of 
the  shop,  and  calling  on  Cox,  his  tailor, 
paid  his  trembling  old  creditor  the  full 
amount  of  his  claim  {£l  8s*,)  together  with 
4«.,  the  expense  of  the  summons — simplf 
asking  for  a  receipt,  without  uttering  aa 
other  word,  for  he  felt  almost  choked. 

In  the  same  way  he  dealt  with  Mrs. 
SquaJlop,  his  landlady — not  uttering  one 
word  in  reply  to  her  profuse  and  voluble 
apologies,  but  pressing  hid  lips  between  hia 
teeth  till  the  blood  came  from  them,  while 
his  heart  seoned  bursting  within  him* 
Then  he  walked  up  stairs  with  a  desperate 
air'— with  eighteenpence  in  his  pocket— 
all  Ada  ornaments  gone — his  wasberwoman 
yet  unpaid — his  rent  going  on — several 
other  little  mittere  m^^U^^%M  rtl&  lOtb 
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of  Aogast  approaching,  when  he  expected 
to  be  dismissed  penniless  from  Mr.  Ta^ 
rae*s,  and  thrown  on  his  own  resources  for 
•uosistence.  When  he  had  regained  his 
room,  and,  having  shut  the  door,  had  re- 
seated himself  at  his  table,  he  felt  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  he  could  have  yelled.  Starva- 
tion and  Despair,  two  fiends,  seemed  sitting 
beside  him  in  shadowy  ghastliness,  chilling 
and  palsyinar  him — petrifying  his  heart  with- 
in him.  What  vofu  he  to  do7  Why  had  he 
been  born  1  Why  was  he  so  much  more 
persecuted  and  miserable  than  any  one  else  1 
Visions  of  his  ring,  his  breast-pin,  his  studs, 
stuck  in  a  bit  of  card,  with  their  price  writ- 
ten above  them,  and  hanging  exposed  to  his 
view  in  old  Balls*  window,  almost  frenzied 
him.  Thoughts  such  as  these  at  length 
began  to  sugsfest  others  of  a  dreadful  na- 
mre.  ....  The  means  were  at  that  in- 
stant within  his  reach A  sharp 

knock  at  the  door  startled  him  out  of  the 
stupor  into  which  he  was  sinking.  He  lis- 
tened for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  not  cer- 
tain that  the  sound  was  a  real  one.  *  There 
wemed  a  ton  weight  upon  his  heart,  which 
a  mighty  sigh  could  lift  for  an  instant,  but 
not  remove;  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  heav- 
ing a  second  such  sigh,  as  he  languidly 
^ned  the  door,  expecting  to  encounter  Mr. 
Tliambscrew,  or  some  of  his  myrmidons, 
who  might  not  know  of  his  recent  settle- 
ttent  with  his  landlady. 

«Is  this  Mr.— Tit— Titmottse*8l**  in- 
ured a  genteel-looking  young  man. 

••Yes,"  replied  Titmouse,  sadly. 

««Are  you  Mr.  Titmouse  V* 

•*  Yes,"  he  replied  more  faintly  than  be- 
ibre. 

•«  Oh — ^I  have  brought  you,  sir,  a  letter 
ftossL  Mr.  Gammon,  of  the  firm  of  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  solicitors.  Saffron 
Hill,**  said  the  stranger,  unconscious  that  his 
words  shot  a  flash  of  light  into  a  little  abyss 
•#f  sorrow  before  him.  "He  begged  me  to 
^e  this  letter  into  your  own  hands,  and  said 
he  hoped  youM  send  him  an  answer  by  the 
first  morning's  post.** 

■■  •Yes— oh— I  see— certainly — ^to  be  sure 
—with  pleasure — ^how  is  Mr.  Gammon  t — 
uncommon  kind  of  him— very  humble  re- 
spects to  him — take  care  to  answer  it*'— 
stammered  Titmouse,  in  a  breath,  hardly 
knowing  whether  he  was  standing  on  his 
Head  or  his  heels,  and  not  quite  certain 
where  he  was. 

••  Good  evening,  sir,"  replied  the  stron- 
ger, evidently  a  little  surprised  at  Ht- 
mouse's  manner,  and  withdrew.  Titmouse 
shut  fiis  door.  With  prodigious  trepida^ 
tion  of  hand  and  flutter  of  spirits,  he  opened 
the  letter-^-an  enclosure  meeting  his  eyes  in 
the  shape  of  a  bank  note. 


••0}i  Lord!"  be  marmuTBd*  taming 
white  as  the  sheet  of  paper  he  held.  Then 
the  letter  dropped. from  his  hand,  and  he 
stood  as  if  stupified  for  some  moments;  bnt 
presently  rapture  darted  through  him;  a 
five-pound  bank  note  was  in  bis  hand, 
and  It  had  been  enclosed  in  the  foUowisg 
letter: 

<« S5,  Tbftvle*fl  IBB,  Mill  Jaly,  !»-. 
••  My  dear  Mr.  'Htrnpuse, 

••  Your  last  note,  addressed  to  our  finn» 
has  given  me  the  greatest  pain,  and  I  has- 
ten, on  my  return  from  the  coimtry,  to  for« 
ward  you  the  enclosed  trifle,  which  I  sif^ 
cerely  hope  will  be  of  temporary  service  to 
you.  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  compa- 
ny on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  seven  o'clock^ 
to  take  a  elass  of  wine  with  me  T  I  shall 
be  quite  uone,  and  disengaged ;  and  may 
have  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  some  im- 
portant communications  concerning  matters 
m  which^  I  assure  you,  I  feel  a  very  deep 
interest  on  your  account.  Begging  the  fa- 
vour of  an  early  answer  to-morrow  morning, 
I  trust  you  will  believe  me,  ever,  my  dear 
sir,  your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 
**OiLY  Gammon. 

••Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq." 

The  first  balmy  drop  of  the  long-expected 
golden  shower  had  at  length  fallen  upon  the 
panting  Titmouse.  How  polite — nay,  how 
affectionate  and  respectful— was  the  note  of 
Mr.  Gammon!  ana,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  saw  himself  addressed  "Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,  Esquire.^'  If  his  room  had 
been  large  enough  to  admit  of  it.  Titmouse 
would  have  skipped  round  it  again  and 
again  in  his  frantic  ecstacy.  Having  at 
length  read  over  and  over  again  the  blessed 
letter  of  Mr.  Gammon,  he  hastily  folded  it 
up,  crumpled  up  the  bank  note  in  his  hand, 
clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  blew  out  his 
candle,  rushed  down  stairs  as  if  a  mad  dog 
were  at  his  heels,  and  in  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes' time  was  standing  breathless  before 
old.  Balls,  whom  he  almost  electrified  by 
asking,  with  an  eager  and  joyous  air,  for  a 
return  of  the  articles  which  he  had  only  an 
hour  before  pawned  with  him ;  at  the  sams 
time  laying  down  the  duplicates  and  the 
bank  note.  The  latter  old  Balls  scrutinized 
with  the  most  anxious  exactness,  and  even 
suspicion— but  it  seemed  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable; so  he  gave  him  back  his  precious 
ornaments,  and  the  change  out  of  his  note, 
mimti  a  trifling  sum  for  interest.  Titmonse 
then  started  off  at  top-speed  to  Huckaback; 
bnt  it  suddenly  occurring  to  him  as  possible 
that  that  gentleman,  on  hearing  of  his  good 
fortune,  might  look  for  an  immed  ate  repay- 
ment of  the  teii,|Mffi^tev^^.,!««»*^J 
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lent  to  Titmouse,  he  stopped  short — ^paused 
— 4md  returned  home.  There  he  had  hardly 
been  seated  a  moment,  when  down  he  pelted 
again,  to  buy  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  wafer 
or  two,  to  write  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gammon ; 
which  having  obtained,  he  returned  at  the 
same  speed,  almost  overturning  his  fat  land- 
lady, who  looked  after  him  as  if  he  were  a 
mad  cat  scampering  up  and  down  stairs, 
and  fearing  that  he  had  gone  suddenly  cra- 
%j.  The*  note  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gammon 
was  80  exceedingly  extravagant,  that,  can- 
did as  I  have,  I  trust,  hitherto  shown  my- 
self in  the  delineation  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
character,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  give  the 
said  letter  to  the  reader — ^making  all  allow- 
ances for  the  extraordinary  excitement  of  its 
writer. 

Sleep  that  night  and  morning  found  and 
left  Mr.  Titmouse  the  assured  exulting  mas- 
ter of  TEN  THOUSAND  A  YEAR.      Of  this  fact, 

the  oftener  he  read  Mr.  Gammon's  letter, 
the  strongei  became  his  convictions,  nVas 
undoubtedly  rather  a  large  inference  from 
small  premises ;  but  it  secured  him  un- 
speakable happiness,  for  a  time,  at  a  possi- 
ble cost  of  future  disappointment  and  mis- 
ery, which  he  did  not  pause  to  consider. 
The  fact  is,  that  logic,  (according  to  Dr. 
Watts,  the  right  U8e  of  reason)  is  not  a  prac- 
tical art.  No  one  regards  it  in  actual  life* 
Observe,  therefore,  folks  on  all  hands  con- 
stantly acting  like  Tittlebat  Titmouse  in 
•the  case  before  us.  His  conclusion  was-— 
that  he  had  become  the  certain  master  of 
ten  thousand  a  year;  his  premises  were 
what  the  reader  has  seen.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say,  that  if  the  reader  be  a 
youth  hot  from  the  university,  he  may  not 
be  able  to  prove,  by  a  very  refined  and  in- 
genious argument,  that  Titmouse  was,  in 
what  he  did  above,  a  fine  natural  logician ; 
for  I  recollect  that  Aristotle  hath  demonstra- 
ted, by  a  famous  argument,  that  1^8  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheeas ;  and  no  one  that  I 
have  heard  of,  hath  ever  been  able  to  prove 
the  contrary. 

/  By  six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Tit- 
mouse had,  with  his  own  hand,  dropped  his 
answer  into  the  letter-box  upon  the  door  of 
Mr.  Gammon's  chamber  in  Thavies'  Inn; 
in  which  answer  he  had,  with  numerous 
expressions  of  profound  respect  and  grati- 
tude, accepted  Mr.  Gammon's  polite  invi- 
tation. A  very  happy  man  felt  he,  as  he 
returned  to  Oxford  Street;  entering  Messrs, 
Dowlas's  premises  with  alacrity ;  "just  as 
they  were  being  opened,  and  volunteering 
his  assistance  in  numerous  things  beyond 
his  usual  province,  with  singular  briskness 
and  energy;  as  if  conscfous  that  by  doing 
60  he  was  greatly  gratifying  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  whose  wishes  upon 


the  subject  he  knew.  He  displayed  such 
unwonted  cheerfulness  and  patient  good- 
nature throughout  the  day,  that  one  of  his 
companions,  a  serious  youth,  in  a  white 
neckerchief,  black  clothes,  and  'with  a 
sanctified  countenance— the  only  professing 
pious  person  in  the  establishment — ^took  an 
occasion  to  ask  him,  in  a  mysterious  whis- 
per, "whether  he  had  not  got  converted;^ 
and  whether  he  would,  at  six  o'clock  in  th9 
morning,  accompany  the,  speaker  to  a  room 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  (the  youth 
aforesaid)  was  going  to  conduct  an  exhortar 
tion  and  prayer  meeting ! 

Titmouse  refused — ^but  not  without  a  few 
qualms;  for  luck  certainly  seemed  to  be 
smiling  on  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  ought 
to  be  grateful  for  it ;  but  then,  he  at  length 
reflected,  the  proper  place  for  that  sort  of. 
thing  would  be  a  regular  church — ^to  which 
he  resolved  to  go.  This  change  of  man- 
ners Tagrag,  however,  looked  upon  as  as- 
sumed only  to  affront  him ;  seeing  nothing 
but  impertinence  and  defiance  in  all  that 
Titmouse  did — ^as  if  the  nearer  Titmouse 
got  to  the  end  of  his  bondage— t.  c.  the  10th 
of  August — ^the  lighter-hearted  he  grew* 
He  resolved  religiously  to  keep  his  counsel ; 
to  avoid  even — at  all  events  for  the  present 
—communicating  with  Huckaback. 

On  the  ensuing  Sunday,  he  rose  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  took  nearly 
twice  as  long  a  time  to  d^ess— often  falling 
into  many  delightful  reveries.  By  eleven 
o'clock  he  might  be  seen  entering  the  gal- 
lery of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holbom; 
where  he  considered  that  doubtless  Mr. 
Gammon,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
might  attend.  He  asked  three  or  four  pew- 
openers,  both  below  and  above,  if  they 
knew  which  was  Mr.  Gammon's  pew— Mr. 
Gammon  of  Thavies'  Inn;  not  dreaming  of 
presumptuously  going  to  the  pew,  but  of 
sitting  in  some  place  that  commanded  a 
view  of  it.  Mr.  Gfammon,  I  need  hardly  say» 
was  quite  unknown  there— no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  person :  nevertheless  Tit- 
mouse, albeit  a  little  galled  at  being,  in  spite 
of  his  elegant  appearance,  slipped  into  a 
back  pew,  remained — ^but  his  thoughts  wan- 
dered grievously  the  whole  time;  oh  then 
he  sauntered  in  the  direction  of  Hyde  Park, 
to  which  he  seemed  now  to  have  a  sort  of 
claim.  How  soon  might  he  become,  instead 
of  a  mere  spectator  as  heretofore,  a  partakei 
in  its  glories !  The  dawn  of  the  day  of  for- 
tune was  on  his  lone  benighted  soul ;  and 
he  could  hardly  subdue  his  excited  feelings. 
Punctual  to  his  appointment,  as  the  ^lock 
struck  seven,  he  made  his  appearance  at 
Mr.  Gammon's,  with  a  pair  of  span  new 
white  kid  gloves  on,  and  was  speedily 
Ushered,  a  littie  flurried,  by  a  comfortable 
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kinHdng  eldeily  female  serrant,  into  Mr. 
Gammon^g  room.  He  was  dressed  just  as 
when  he  was  first  presented  to  the  reader, 
sallying  forth  into  Oxford  Street,  to  enslave 
the  laoy-world.  Mr.  Gammon,  who  was 
sitting  reading  the  Sunday  FUuh  at  a  table 
on  which  stood  a  couple  of  decanters,  seve- 
ral wine-glasses,  and  two  or  three  dishes  of 
fruit,  rose  and  received  his  distinguished 
visiter  with  the  most  delightful  affability. 

^  I  am  most  happy,  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  see 
Tou  in  this  friendly  way,''  said  he,  shiJdng 
aim  by  the  hand. 

^  Oh,  don't  name  it,  sir,"  quoth  Titmouse, 
rather  indistinctly,  and  hasnly  running  his 
hand  through  his  hair. 

"  I've  nothing,  you  see,  to  offer  you  but 
a  little  fruit,  and  a  glass  of  fair  port  or 
elierry." 

<•  Particular  fond  of  them,  sir,"  replied 
Titmouse,  endeavouring  to  clear  his  throat ; 
for  in  spite  of  a  strong  effort  to  appear  at 
his  ease,  he  was  unsuccessful :  so  Uiat  when 
Gammon's  keen  eye  glanced  at  &e  bedi- 
zened figure  of  his  guest,  a  bitter  smile 
passed  over  his  face,  without  having  been 
observed.    "2%iV'  thought  he,  as  his  eye 

gassed  from  the  ring  glittering  on  the  litUe 
nger  of  the  right  hand,  to  iLe  studs  and 
breast-pin  in  the  shirt  front,  and  thence  to 
the  guard-chain  glaring  entirely  outside  a 
damson-coloured  satin  waistcoat,  and  the 
spotless  white  glove  which  yet  glistened  on 
the  left  hand— "This  is  the  writer  of  the 
dismal  epistle  of  the  other  day,  announcing 
his  desperation  and  destitution !" 

"  Your  health,  Mr.  Titmouse ! — help  your- 
self!" said  Mr.  Gammon,  in  a  cheernii  and 
cordial  tone ;  Titmouse  pouring  out  a  glass 
only  three-quarters  full,  raised  it  to  his  lips 
widi  a  slightly  tremulous  hand,  and  returned 
Mr.  Gammon's  salutation.  When  had  Tit- 
mouse tasted  a  glass  of  wine  before  1 — a  re- 
flection occurring  not  only  to  himself,  but 
also  to  Gammon,  to  whom  it  was  a  circum- 
stance that  miffht  be  serviceable. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Titmouse,  mine^  only  a 
•mall  bachelor's  establishment,  and  I  can- 
not put  my.  old  servant  out  of  the  way  by 
having  my  friends  to  dinner"-^uite  forget- 
ting that  the  day  before  he  had  enterteiined 
at  least  six  friends,  including  Mr.  Frank- 
pledge—but  the  idea  of  going  through  a 
dinner  with  Mr,  Titmowe! 

And  now,  O  inexperienced  Titmouse! 
unacquainted  with  the  potent  qualities  of 
wine,  I  warn  you  to  be  cautious  how  j6vl 
drink  many  glasses,  for  you  cannot  calcu- 
late the  effect  which  they  will  hav^  upon 
^  rou ;  and,  indeed,  methinks  that  with  this 
'  man  you  have  a  game  to  play  which  will 
not  admit  of  much  wine  being  drank.    Be 
rou,  theNf ore,  on  your  guard ;  for  wine  is 
F 


like  a  strong  serpent,  who  will  creep  un> 
perceived  into  your  empty  head,  ana  coil 
himself  up  therein,  until  at  length  he  moves 
aboutF— and  all  things  are  as  nought  to  you ! 

"  Oh,"  sir,  'pon  my  honour,  beg  y  du  won't 
name  it— «11  one  to  me,  sir! — Beautif*x 
wine  this,  sir." 

*' Pretty  fair,  I  think— eertainlr  rather 
old;— but  what  fruit  will  ^ou  take-^car^ 
rants  or  cherries  ?" 

w  Why— a^I've  so  lately  dined," Tenlied 
Titmouse,  alluding  to  an  exceedingly  Slight 
repast  at  a  coffee-shop  about  two  o'clock. 
He  would  have  preferred  the  cherries,  but 
did  not  feel  quite  at  his  ease  how  to  dispose 
of  the  stones  nicely — gracefully — so  he  took 
a  very  few  red  currants  upon  his  plate,  and 
eat  ihem  slowly,  and  with  a  modest  air. 

<*  Well,  Mr.  lltmouse,"  commenced  Gam- 
mon, with  an  air  of  concern,  *'  I  was  really 
much  distressed  by  your  last  letter." 

<*  Uncommon  glad  to  hear  it,  sir— knew 
you  would,  sir — ^you're  so  kind-hearted  ;— 
all  quite  true,  sir !" 

<*  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  teduced  to 
such  straits,"  said  Gammon,  in  a  sympa- 
thizing tone,  but  settling  his  eye  involunta- 
rily on  the  ring  of  Titmouse. 

"Quite  dreadful,  sir — ^'pon  my  soul,  dread* 
ful ;  and  such  usage  at  Mr.  Tagrag's !" 

"  But  you  mustn't  think  of  gointj  abroad 
— away  from  all  your  friends,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse." 

^^Jtbroad^  sir !"  interrupted  Titmouse,  with 
anxious  but  subdued  eagerness;  '* never 
thought  of  such  a  thing!" 

"Oh!  I— I  thought " 

"There  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  sir; 
and  if  you've  heard  so,  it  must  have  been 
from  that  audacious  fellow  that  called  on 
you — ^he's  such  a  liar — ^if  you  knew  him  as 
well  as  I  do,  sir!"  said  Titmouse,  wiUi  a 
confident  air,  quite  losing  sight  of  his  letter 
to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap— • 
"  No,  sir — shall  stay,  and  stick  to  firiends 
that  stick  to  me." 

"  Take  another  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse," interrupt^  Gammon,  cordially, 
and  Mr.  Titmouse  obeyed  him ;  but  while 
he  was  pouring  it  out,  a  sudden  recollection 
of  his  letter  flashing  across  his  mind,  satis- 
fied him  that  he  stood  detected  in  a  fiat  lie 
before  Mr.  Gammon,  and  he  blushed  scarlet. 

"Do  you  like  the  sherry?"  inquired 
Gammon,  perfectly  aware  of  what  was 
passing  through  the  mind  of  his  guest,  and 
wishing  to  divert  his  thoughts.  Titmouse 
answered  in  the  affirmative:  and  proceeded 
to  pour  forth  such  a  number  of  apologies 
for  his  own  behaviour  at  Saffron  Hill,  and 
that  of  Huckaback  on  the  subsequent  occa^ 
sion,  as  €rammon  found  it  diflicult  *n  stop, 
over  and  ovg|,ig?||i,ap55i|5i^,4iim  that  all 
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had  been  for^yen  and  forgotten.  When 
Titmouse  came  to  the  remittance  of  the  five 
pounds, "  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  sir,'* 
mterrupted  Gammon,  very  blandly;  'Mt 
gave  me,  J  assure  you,  far  greater  satisfac- 
tion to  send  it,  than  you  to  receive  it.  I 
hope  it  has  a  little  relieved  you!*' 

*'  I  think  so,  sir !  I  was,  'pon  my  life^  on 
my  very  last  le^." 

^  "  When  things  come  to  the  worst,  they 
often  mend,  ^&.  Titmouse!  I  told  Mr. 
Quirk  (who,  to  do  him  iustiee,  came  at  last 
into  my  views)  that,  however  premature, 
and  perhaps  imprudent  it  might  oe  in  us  to 
go  so  far,  I  could  not  help  relieving  your 
present  necessities,  even  out  of  my  own 
lesources." 

Oh,  Gammon,  Gammon ! 

«< How  uncommon  kind  of  yon,  sir!'' ex- 
claimed Titmouse. 

^<  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  sir.  Pray  fill 
another  glass,  Mr.  Titmouse!  You  see 
Mr.  Quirk  is  quite  a  man  of  business— and 
our  profession  too  oAen  affords  instances  of 
persons  whose  hearts  contract  as  their 
purses  expand,  Mr.  Titmouse--^  ha! 
Indeed,  those  who  make  their  money  as 
hard  as  Mr.  Quirk  (who,  between  ourselves, 
dare  not  look  at  a  gallows,  or  the  hulks,  or 
a  map  of  Botany  Say,  or  the  tread-mill,  or 
the  stocks,  or  fifty  nnsoners  in  the  face,  for 
the  wrong  he  has  oone  them)  are  apt  to  be 
slow  at  parting  with  it,  and  very  suspi- 
cious." 

"  Well,  I  hope  no  offence,  sir;  but  really 
I  thought  as  much,  directly  I  saw  that  old 
gent." 

"  Ah — but  now  he  is  embarked,  heart  and 
soul,  in  the  affair." 

«*  No !  Is  he  really,  sir  1"  inquired  Tit- 
mouse, eagerly. 

"That  is,''  replied  Gammon,  quickly, 
"  so  long  as  I  am  at  his  elbow,  urging  him 
on-— for  he  wants  some  one,  who— 3iem ! 
In  fact,  my  dear  sir,  ever  since  I  had  the 

good  fortune  to  make  the  discover^y  which 
appily  broufrht  us  acquainted  with  each 
other,  Mr.  Titmouse"— It  was  old  Quirk 
who  hid  made  the  discovery,  and  Gammon 
who  had  from  the  first  thrown  cold  water 
on  it — ^*'  I  have  been  doing  dil  I  could  witji 
him,  and  I  trust  I  may  s%y,  have  at  last 
licked,  the  thing  into  shape?' 

"  I'll  take  my  oath,  sir,"  said  Titmouse, 
excitedly,  **I  never  was  so  much  struck 
with  any  one  in  all  my  bom  days  as  I  was 
with  you,  sir,  when  you  first  came  to  my 
emp— to  Mr.  Tagrag's,  sir — Lord,  sir,  how 
uncommon  sharp  you  seemed !"  Gammon 
smiled  with  a  aeprecating  air,  and  sipped 
his  wine  in  ulence;  but  there  was  great 
sweetness  in  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
"^aiice.    Poor  Titmouse's   doubts«  hopes, 


and  fears,  were  rapidly  -suUimk^g  into  a 
reverence  for  Gammon !  *  •  ♦  * 
^*  I  certainly  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Quiilc, 
that  the  difficulties  in  our  way  are  of  the 
most 'serious  description.  To  speak,  for  an 
instant  only,  of  the  risk  we  ourselves  incur 

Sersonally — would  you  believe  it,  my  dear 
Ir.  Titmouse,  in  such  a  disgraceful  state 
are  our  laws,  that  we  can't  gratify  our  feel- 
ings by  taking  up  your  cause,  without  ren- 
dering ourselves  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
Heaven  knows  how  long,  and  a  fine  that 
would  be  ruin  itself,  if  we  should  be  found 
out!" 

Titmouse  continued  silent,  his  wine-glass 
in  his  hand  arrested  in  its  way  to  his 
mouth;  which,  together  with  his  eyes 
were  opened  to  their  widest  extent,  as  he 
stared  with  a  kind  of  horror  upon  Mr.  Gam- 
mon. *^»/Sre  we,  then,  unreasonable,  my 
dear  sir,  in  entreating  you  to  be  cautious- 
nay,  in  insisting  on  your  compliance  with 
our  wishes,  ii^  all  that  we  shall  deem  pru<r 
dent  and  necessary,  when  not  only  your 
own  best  interests,  but  our  characters,  liber- 
ties, and  fortunes  are  staked  on  the  issue  ot 
this  great  enterprise  T  I  am  sure,"  continued 
Gammon,  with  great  emotion,  *'you  will 
feel  for  us,  Mr.  'Htmouse.  I  see  you  do  !•• 
Gammon  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  in 
order,  apparently,  to  conceal  his  emotion, 
and  also  to  observe  what  effect  he  had  pro- 
duced upon  Titmouse.  The  conjoint  in- 
fluence of  Gammon's  wine  and  eloquence 
not  a  little  agitated  Titmouse,  in  whose  eyes 
stood  tears. 

**I'll  do  anything — any  thing,  sir,"  ho 
almost  sobbed. 

*'0h!  all  we  wish  is  to  be  allowed  to 
s^rve  you  effectually ;  and  to  enable  us  to 
do  that " 

*<  Tell  me  to  be  hid  in  a  coal-hole,  and  see 
if  I  won't  do  it" 

"  What !  a  coal-hole  t — ^Would  you,  then, 
even  stop  at  Dowlas,  Tagrag  &  Co.'s?" 

"Ye-e-e-e^,  sir — ^hem!  hem!  That  is, 
till  the  krdh  of  next  month,  when  my  time's 
up." 

"  Ah ! — vy !— oh,  I  understand !  Another 
glass,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Gammon,  pour- 
ing lumself  out  some  more  wine ;  and  ob- 
serving, while  Titmouse  followed  his  ex- 
ample, that  there  was  an  unsteadiness  in 
his  motions  of  a  veiy  different  description 
from  that  which  he  had  exhibited  at  the 
commencement  of  the  evening-«-at  the  same 
time  wondering  what  the  deuce  they  should 
do  with  him  aner  the  tenth, 

^  You  see,  /  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
yon,  and  had  so  from  the  first  happ^  moment 
when  we  met;  but  Mr., Quirk  is  rathta 
SUB  In  short,  to  prevent  misunderstand- 
ing  (as  he  says),  5|p.  gujrk  isMxious  dmi 
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joo  should  gite  m  wriUen  prondse."  (Tit* 
mouse  lo(^d  eagerly  about  for  writing  raa« 
turials.)  "  No,  not  now,  but  in  a  day  or  two's 
time.  I  confess,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,  if 
I  migkt  have  decided  on  the  matter,  I  should 
ha?e  been  satisfied  with  your  verbal  pro- 
mise; but,  I  must  i^y,  Mr.  Quirk's  gray 
hairs  seem  to  have  maAe  him  quite— eh? 
you  understand  1  don't  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Titmouse!" 

"  To  be  sure !  'pon  my  honour,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon !"  replied  Titmouse,  not  very  distinctly 
und^rstamding,  however,  what  he  was  so 
energetically  assenting  to. 

"  1  dare  say  you  wonder  why  we  wish 
yoa  to  stop  a  few  months  longer  at  your 
jnesent  hiding-place— at  Dowlas's  1" 

'« Can't  after  the  tenth  of  next  month,  sir.** 

«*  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  fire  off  our 
guns  against  tSie  enemy— liord,  my  dear  sir, , 
if  they  could  only  find  out,  you  know,  wi^re 
to  get  at  you — ^yon  would  never  live  to  en- 
joy your  ten  thousand  a  year.  Hiey'd  either 
poison  or  kidnap  you— -get  you  out  of  the 
way,  unless  you  keep  out  of  their  way:  and 
if  you  will  but  consent  to  keep  snug  at 
Dowlas's  for  a  while,  who'd  suspect  where 
you  was  ?  We  could  easily  arrange  with 
your  friend  Tagrag  that  you  should-^—" 

**  My  stars !  I'd  give  something  to  hear 
you  tell  Tagraff— *why,  I  wonder  what  he'll 
do!" 

**  Make  you  very  comfortable,  and  let  you 
have  your  own  way  in  every  thinff." 

'^  Go  to  the  play,  for  instance,  whenever  I 
want,  and  do  all  that  sort  of  thing!" 

"  Nay,  try !  any  thing ! — And  as  for  mo- 
ney, I've  persuaded  Mr.  Quirk  to  consent  to 
our  advancing  you  a  certain  sum  per  week, 
ffom  the  present  time,  while  the  cause  is 
going  on,*^  (Titmousa's  heart  began  to  beat 
&8t,)  '<  in  order  to  j^aee  you  above  absolute 
inconvenience ;  and  when  you  consider  the 
awful  sums  we  shall  have  to  disburse— cash 
out  of  pocket— (counsel,  you  know,  will  not 
open  their  lips  under  a  guinea)— for  court- 
fees,  and  other  indispensable  matters,  I 
shoula  candidly  say  that  four  thousand 
pounds  of  hard  cash  out  of  pocket,  advanced 
oy  our  firm  in  your  case,  would  be  the  very 
lowest.''  (Titmouse  stared  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  stupid  wonder.)  "  Yes— four 
tiiousand  pounds,  Mr.  Titmouse,  at  the  verv 
least — ^the  very  lea^"  Again  he  pausea, 
keenly  scrutinizing  Titmouse's  features  by 
Ihe  light  of  the  candles  which  just  then 
were  brought  in.  **You  seem  surprised, 
Mr.  Titmouse." 

"  Why— why— Where's  all  the  money  to 
•ome  firom*  sir?**  exclaimed  Titmouse, 
Aghast. 

^  Ah !  that  is,  indeed,  a  fearful  question," 
m§Mi  Gammon,  with  a  very  sedous  air; 


^botatmyiefuettyonr  firm  has  agrsed  lo 
make  the  necessary  advances ;  and  also  (for 
/  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  your  distress, 
Mr.  Titmouse !)  to  supply  your  necessities 
liberally,  in  tiie  mean  time,  as  1  was  say 
ing." 

"  Won't  you  take  another  glass  of  wins, 
Mr.  Gammon!"  suddenly  inquired  Tit 
moose,  with  a  confident  air. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Titmouse !  I'm 
delighted  that  you  approve  of  it.  I  paid 
emaigh  for  it,  I  can  warrant  yo»i." 

*/  Cuss  me  if  ever  I  tasted  such  wine !— - 
Uncommon !  Come— -no  heeltaps,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon—here goe»— 4et'8  drink — success  to 
the  affair," 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  wr- with 
all  my  heart.  Success  to  the  thing — amen !" 
and  Gammon  drained  his  glass;  so  did 
Titmoaise.  "Ah!  Mr.  Titmouse,  yoa'll 
soon  have  wine  en^u^  to  float  a  {ri|^te— 
and,  indeed,  what  not— with  ten  thousand 
aytar!" 

"  And  all  the  accumulations,  you  know — 
ha,  ha!" 

"  Yes—- to  be  sure-^-^accumulations.  Th« 
sweetest  estate  that  is  to  be  found  in  all 
Yorkshire.  Gracious,  Mr.  TiUnouoe !"  cim- 
tinued  Gammon,  wiUi  an  excited  air,  ♦♦  what 
may  you  not  do  !  Gro  where  you  like  do 
what  you  like— ^et  into  Parliament — marry 
some  lovely  woman !" 

"Lord,  Mr.  Gammon!  you  ain't  dream- 
ing! Nfor^I!  But  now,  in  course,  you 
must  be  paid  handsome  for  your  trouble ! 
Only  say  how  much — name  your  sum! 
What  you  please !  You  only  give  me  all 
you've  said.'' 

"  For  my  part,  t  wish  to  rely  entirely  on 
your  mere  word  of  honour.  Between  gen- 
tlemen, you  know— my  dear  sir." 

"  You  only  try  me,  sir." 

"  But  you  see,  Mr.  Quirk's  getting  M^ 
and  naturally  is  anxious  to  provide  for  those 
whom  he  will  leave  behind  him— and  so 
Mr.  Snap  agreed  with  him — two  to  one 
against  me,  Mr*  Titmouse— of  course  they 
carried  the  day — ^tw^  to  one." 

'•  Only  say  the  figure." 

"  A  single  year's  income,  only — ten  thou- 
sand pounds  will  hardly ^" 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  \r  By  jingo,  that 
t«  a  dice  out  of  the  cake." 

"  A  mere  crumb,  my  dear  sir !— a  trifle ! 
Why,  we  are  going  to  give  you  that  sum  at 
least  every  year — and,  indeed,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  our  firm,  that  unless  you  gave  us  at 
Jeast  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
—in  fact,  we  were  recommended  to  look  out 
for  some  other  heir." 

"  It's  not  to  be  thought  of,  sir.'* 

"  So  I  said ;  and  as.for  throwing  it  up — 
to  be  sure  we  shall  have,  ourselves,  to  boi^ 
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TOW  large  sums  to  oarry  on  the  war— end 
unless  we  have  your  bond  for  at  least  ten 
thousand  pounds,  we  cannot  raise  a  far- 
thinff." 

"  Hang'd  if  you  shan't  do  what  you  like ! 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  do  what  you  like, 
Gammon !" 

*'  Thank  you,  Titmouse !  How  I  like  a 
glass  of  wine  with  ^  friend  in  this  quiet 
way!— you'll  always  find  me  rejoiced  to 
show-—" 

"  Your  hand !  By  George— didn't  I  take 
a  liking  to  you  from  the  first !  But  to  speak 
my  mind  a  bit — ^as  for  Mr.  Quirk— excuse 
me*— but  he's  a  'cur— cur— cur— cur-mud- 
geon — ^hem !" 

**  Hope  you've  not  been  so  imprudent,  m^ 
dear  Titmouse,"  threw  in  Gkmmon,  rather 
anxiously,  "as  to  borrow  money,  eh?" 

"DevU  knows,  and  devil  cares!  No 
stamp,  I  know — bang  up  to  the  mark"— 
here  he  winked  an  eye,  and  put  his  finger 
to  his  nose — "  wide  awake— Huck—uck— 
uck — ^uck !  how  his  name  sti— sticks.  Your 
hand,  Gammon — ^here— this,  this  way — ^tol 
derol,  tol  derol — ^ha!  ha!  ha  I — ^whatare 
you  bobbing  your  head  about  fori  The 
fle«r — ^how  funny— at  sea — here  we  go  up, 
up,  up — ^here  we  go  down^  down— oh  dear !" 
— ^he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  head. 

Pythagoras  has  finely  observed,  that  a 
man  is  not  to  be  considered  dead  drunk  till 
he  lies  on  the  floor,  and  stretches  out  his 
arms  and  legs  to  prevent  his  goings  lower. 

See-saw,  see-saw,  up  and  down,  up  and 
down  went  every  thing  about  him.  Now 
lie  felt  sinking  through  the  floor,  then  gen- 
tly rising  to  the  ceiling.  Gammon  seemed 
getting  into  a  mist,  and  waving  about  the 
candles  in  it.  Mr.  Titmouse's  head  swam ; 
his  chair  seemed  to  be  resting  on  the  waves 
of  the  sea. 

"I'm  afraid  the  room's  rather  close,  Mr. 


Titmouse,"  hastily  observed  Gammon,  pet* 
ceiving  from  Titmouse's  sudden  paleness 
and  silence,  but  too  evident  symptoms  tHai 
his  powerful  intellect  was  for  a  while  pai^- 
lyzed.  Gammon  started  to  the  window 
and  opened  it.  Paler,  however,  and  paler 
became  Titmouse.  Gammon's  game  was 
up  much  sooner  than  he  had  calculated  on. 

"  Mrs.  Mumps !  Mrs.  Mumps  !  order  a 
coach  instantly,  and  tell  Tomlcins"  (that 
was  the  inn  porter)  "  to  get  his  son  ready 
to  go  home  with  this  gentleman — ^he's  not 
very  well."  He  was  obeyed.  It  was,  in 
truth,  all  up  with  Titmouse— at  least  for  a 
while. 

As  soon  as  Gammon  had  thus  got  rid  of 
his  distinguished  guest,  lie  ordered  the  tabl« 
to  be  cleared  of  the  glasses,  and  tea  to 
be  ready  within  half  an  hour.  He  then 
walked  out  to  enjoy  the  cool  evening;  on 
returning,  sat  pleasantly  sipping  his  tea, 
now  and  then  dipping  into  the  edifying 
columns  of  the  Sunday  Flash,  but  oftener 
ruminating  upon  his  recent  conversatioB 
with  Titmouse,  and  speculating  upon  its 
possible  results;  and  a  little  aner  eleven 
o'clock,  that  good  man,  at  peace  with  all 
the  world— <alm  and  serene— retired  to  re- 
pose. He  had  that  night  rather  a  singiilax 
dream;  it  was  of  a  snake  encirclin?  a  mon- 
key, as  if  in  gentle  and  playful  embrace.—* 
Suddenly  tightening  its  folds,  a  crackling 
sound  was  heard ; — ^the  writhing  coils  were 
then  slowly  unwound — and,  with  a  shudder* 
he  beheld  the  monster  licking  over  the  mo- 
tionless figure,  till  it  was  covered  with  a 
viscid  slime.  Then  the  serpent  began  to 
devour  its  prey;  and,  when  gorged  and 
helpless,  behold,  4t  was  immediately  fallen 
upon  by  two  other  snakes.  To  his  disturbed 
fancy,  there  was  a  dim  resemblance  between 
their  heads  and  those  of  Quirk  and  Snap- 
he  woke— thank  God !  it  was  only  a  dream ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 


When,  after  his  return  from  Mr,  Gam- 
mon's chambers,  at  Thavies'  Inn,  Titmouse 
woke  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,-  he 
was  labouring  under  the  ordinary  effects  of 
unaccustomed  inebriety.  His  mouth  and, 
lips  were  perfectly  parched,  there  was  ^ 
horrid  weight  pressing  6n  his  aching  eyes, 
and  upon  his  throbbing  head.  His  pillow 
seemed  undulating  beneath  him,  and  every 
thing  swimming  around  him :  but  when,  to 
drown  the  whde,  he  was  roused  from  a 


momentary  nap  by  the  insupportable,  th« 
loathed  importunities  of  Mrs.  Squallop,  that 
he  would  just  sit  up  and  partake  of  three 
thick  rounds  of  hot  buttered  toast,  and  a 
great  basin  of  smoking  tea,  which  would  do 
him  so  much  good,  and  settle  his  stomach^ 
at  all  events,  if  he'd  only  have  a  thimble 
full  of  gin  in  it — poor  Titmouse  was  fairly 
overcome.  He  lay4n  bed  all  that  day,  du- 
ring which  he  underwent  very  severe  suffer- 
ings ;  and  it  was  not  till  towards  night  thai 
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he  began  to  have  any  thing  Hke  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  eyening  he  had  spent 
with  Mr.  Gammon;  who,  by  the  way,  had 
sent  one  of  the  cl^ks  during  the  afternoon, 
^  to  inquire  after  him.  He  did  not  get  out  of 
bed  on  Uie  Tuesday  till  past  twelve  o'clock, 
when,  in  a  very  rickety  condition,  he  made 
his  appearance  at  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Dow- 
las &  Co.;  on  approaching  which  he  felt  a 
sudden  faintness,  arising  Irom  mingled  ap- 
prehension and  disgust. 

«  What  are  you  doing  here,  sirt — You're 
no  longer  in  my  employment,  sir,"  exclaim- 
ed Tagrag,  attempting  to  speak  calmly,  as 
he  hurried  down  the  shop  to  meet  Titmouse, 
and  planted  himself  right  in  the  way  of  his 
languid  and  pallid  shopman. 

, «« Sir  !" — ^faintly  exclaimed  Titmouse, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"  Very  much  obliged,  sir— very !  by  the 
offer  of  your  valuable  services,"  said  Tag- 
rag.  "  But— /Ao/'s  Ae  way  out  again,  sir — 
that  I — there ! — good  morning,  sir ! — that's 
the  way  out" — and  he  edged  on  Titmouse, 
till  he  had  got  him  fairly  into  the  street— 
with  infinite  difficulty  restraininghimself 
from  giving  him  a  parting  kick.  Titmouse 
stood  for  a  moment  before  the  door,  trem- 
bling and  aghast,  looking  in  a  bewildered 
manner  at  uie  shop:  but  Tagrag  again 
making  his  appearance.  Titmouse  slowly 
walked  away  and  returned  to  his  lodgings. 
Oh  that  Mr.  Gammon  had  witness^  me 
scene — thought  he— -and  so  have  been  satis- 
fied that  it  had  been  Tagrag  who  had  put 
an  end  to  his  services,  not  he  himself  who 
had  quitted  it ! 

The  next  day,  about  the  same  hour,  Mr. 
Gammon  made  his  appearance  at  Messrs. 
Dowlas  and  Company's,  and  inquired  for 
Mr.  Tagrag,  who  presently  presented  him- 
self, and  recognising  Mr.  uammon,  who 
naturally  reminded  him  of  Titmouse,  chang- 
ed colour  a  little. 

»*What  did  you  please  to  vtrant,  sirl"  in- 
quired Mr.  Tagrag,  with  a  would-be  reso- 
lute air,  twirling  round  his  watch-key  with 
some  energy. 

"  Only  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  sir, 
if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Gammon,  with 
fluch  a  significant  manner  as  a  little  disturb- 
ed Mr.  Tagrag;  who,  with  an  ill-support- 
ed sneer,  bowed  very  low,  and  led  the  way 
to  his  own 'little  room.  Having  closed  the 
door,  he,  with  an  exceedingly  civil  air,  beg- 
ged Mr.  Gammon  to  be  seated ;  and  then 
occupied  the  chair  opposite  to  him,  and 
awaited  the  issue  with  ilindisffnised  anxiety. 

"lam  very  sorry,  Mr.  Tagrag,"  com- 
Bienced  Gammon,  with  his  nsnid  elegant 
sad  feeling  manner,  **  that  any  misunder^ 
standing  should  have  arisen  between  you 
iMlfr.ritiiKHiM." 


times 


**  YouVe  a  lawyer,  sir,  I  suppose  1**  Mr 
Gammon  bowed.  "Hien  you  must  know, 
sir,  that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  m 
quarrel." 

*'  Yes — jwi  are  right,  Mr.  Tagrag ;  and, 
having  already  heard  Mr.  Titmouse's  ver- 
sion, may  I  be  favoured  with  your  account 
of  your  reasons  for  dismissing  him  ?  For 
he  tells  us  that  yesterday  you  dismissed 
him  suddenly  from  your  employtaent,  with- 
out  giving  him  any  warn — " 

"So  I  did,  sir;  and  what  of  th*it1"  in- 
quired Tagrag,  tossing  his  head  wt^  an  air 
of  defiance.  "  Things  are  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  indeed,  when  a  man  can't  dismiss  a 
drunken,  idle,  impudent  vagabond." 

**  Do  you  seriously  charge  him  with  be- 
ing such  a  character,  and  can  you  praee  your 
charges,  Mr.  Tagrag  t"  inquired  Gammon, 
gravely. 

"  Prove  'em !  yes,  sir,  a  hundred 
over ;  so  will  my  young  men." 

"  And  in  a  court  of  justice,  Mr.  Tag 

"  Oh !  he's  going  to  law^  is  he  1  That's 
why  you're  come  here— ah,  ah !  when  you 
can  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear, 
you  may  get  your  bill  out  of  Mr.  Tittlebat 
Titmouse  1 — ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  Tagrag, 
hoping  thereby  to  conceal  how  much  he  was 
really  startled. 

"Well— that's  our  look-out,  Mr.  Tag- 
rag  :  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  his  character  is  as 
vtUuable  as  Mr.  Tagrag's  is  to  him.  In 
sfiort,  he  has  placed  nimself  in  our  hands, 
and  we  are  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  case  if 
it  coists  us  a  hundred  pounds — ^we  are  indeed, 
Mr.  Tagrag." 

**  Why — ^he's  not  a  penny  in  the  world  to 
goto  law  with!"  exclaimed  Tagrag,  with 
an  air  of  mingled  wonder  and  contempt. 

"  But  you  forget,  Mr.  Tagrag,  that  if  Mr. 
Titmouse's  account  shall  turn  out  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  your  pocket  that  must  pay 
all  the  expenses,  amounting  probably  to 
twenty  times  the  sum  which  a  jury  may 
award  to  Mr.  Titmouse." 

"Law,  sir! — It's  not  justice— I  hate 
law— ^ve  me  common  sense  and  common 
honesty !" 

^«  Both  of  them  would  condemn  your  con- 
duct, Mr.  Tagrag ;  for  I  have  heard  a  full 
account  of  what  Mr.  Htmouse  has  suffered 
at  your  hands— of  the  cause  of  your  sudden 
warning  to  him,  and  your  still  more  sudden 
dismissal  of  yesterday.  Oh,  Mr.  Tagrag ! 
upon  my  honour,  it  won't  do — ^not  for  a 
moment— and  should  you  go  on,  rely  upon 
what  I  tell  you,  that  it  will  cost  yoadeir." 

"And  suppose,  sir,"  said  Tagrag,  in  a 
would-be  contemptuous  tone— *<I  should 
have  witnesses  to  prove  all  Pve  said— 
which  of  us  will  look  funny  then,  sir!" 

**  Whieh,  indeed !    However,  since  that 
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is  your  humoar,  i  can  <^y  88«ur«  yon  that 
Mr.  Titmouse  defies  yoa  to  pfo^  any  mu- 
conduct  on  hid  psurt.  We  ha?e  taken  up 
his  cause,  and,  ^  you  may  perhbps  find, 
we  shall  not  "easily  let  itdrop.  , 

^I  mean  no  offence,  i^r,'*  said  Tagra^, 
in  a  mitigated  tone ;  ^<  but  I  must  say,  that 
ever  since  you  came  here.  Titmouse  has 
been  quite  another  person*  He  se^ns  not 
to  know  who  I  am,  nor  to  care  ^theri  and 
he's  perfectly  unbearable/' 

^  My  dear  sir,  what  has  he  mid  or  (tone? 
—that,  you  know  is  what  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  prove." 

'^  Well,  sir,  and  which  of  us  is  likely  to 
be  the  best  off  for  witnesses  1— 'Think  of 
that,  sir, — ^I've  eighteen  young  men—-" 

''We  shall   chance  fiiat,  sir,"  r^;>lied 

Gammon,  shrugging  his  shoulders:  ''but 

again  I  ask,  what  did  you  dismiss  him  for? 

and  I  request  a  plain,  stniigfatforwaid  an-* 

,    swer.*' 

^'  What  did  I  dismiss  him  for  %  Haven't 
I  eyes  and  ears  1 — ^First  and  ibremofiti  he's 
the  mostodious  mannered  bellow  I  ever  oaue 
near— -and-^ie  hadn't  ar  shirt  to  his  back, 
when  I  first  took  Imn — the  ungrateful 
wretch!  Sir,  it's  not  against  the  law,  I 
suppose,  to  hate  a  man;— and  if  it  isa% 
how  I  h^te  Titmouse !" 

"Mr.  Tagrag,"— said  Gammon,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  and  looking  very  eamesdy  at 
his  companion^"  can  I  say  a  word  co  you 
in  confidence— ^e  strictest  eos^dence  ?  ' 

"  What's  it  about,  sir,"  inquired  Tagrag, 
with  an  apprehensive  air. 

"  I  dare  say  you  ma^  have  felt,  perhaps, 

^rather  suiprised  at  the  mteiest  which  I— in 

^  fact  our  omce,  the  office  oi  Quirk,  Crammon 

and  Snap,  in  Saffron  Hill— -appear  to  have 

taken  in  Mr.  Titmouse." 

"  Why,  sir,  it's  your  look-out  to  see  how 
you're  to  be  paid  for  what  you're  doing,— 
and  1  dare  say  lawyers  generally  Keep 
a  pretty  sharp  look-out  in  that  direction." 

Gatnmon  smiled,  and  continued— "  It 
may, -perhaps,  a  little  surprise  you«  Mr. 
Tagrag,  to  hear  that  your  present  (ought  I 
to  say,  your  kUe?)  shopman,  Mr.  Tltdebat 
Titmouse,  is  at  this  moment  probably  the 
v^  luckiest  man  in  liiis  kingdom." 

"Why— you  don't  mean  to  say  he's 
drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery  1** — exclaimed 
Tagrag,  prickiBg  t^  hb  ears. 

'•  Pho !  mj  dear  sir,  that  is  a  m^re  trite 
compared  with  the  good  fortune  that  has  be- 
fallen him*  He  turns  out  to  be  tl^  un- 
douoted  owner  of  an  estate  worth  at  least 
ten  thousand  a  year,  besides  a  great  aocu- 
molation  of  reaay  money." 

"Ten  thousand  a  year»  ur!— >My  Tit- 
mouse'.—Tittlebat  lltmoafle!— Ten  thon- 
«and  ayear  !"fidt«rod  Tagrag,  ate  a  panse.^ 


"  I  have  as  little  doubt  of^tbe  fiu^  aal 
have  that  you  yesterday  tarned  him  o«U  of 
doors."' 

"But— who  could  have  dreamt  it?  How 
wa&— how  was  I  to  know  it?" 

"That's  the  fact,  however,"  said  Qas»- 
man,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  Tagrag 
wriggied  about  in  his  chair,  put  his  bands 
in  and  out  <^  his  pockets,  scratched  his 
head,  and  ccmtinued  staring  open-mouthed 
at  the  bearer  of  ^uch  astonishing  intelU- 
genoe.  "Perhaps  all  this  is  meant  as  a 
joke,  sir,"— said  he—"  if  so — it's — it's 


"It's  one  of  his  solicitors,  who  were  for- 
tunate eneu(]4i  to  make  the  discovery,  that 
tells  you.  1  solemnly  assure  you  of  the 
fact,  Mr.  Tagrag.  Ten  thousand  a  veac,  at 
the  least,  is  Mr.  Titmouse  now  ^  real 
owner  of." 

"Why,  that^s  two  hundred  thousand 
pomids,  sir!"— exclaimed  Tagrag,  with  an 
awe-6trad(  air. 

"At  tile  very  least " 

"Lord,  Mr.  Grammon !*-£zciise  me,  tOff 
but  how  did  you  find  it  out  1" 

"  Mere  apcident^-mere  accident,  sir.'^ 

"  And  does  Mr.  Titmouse  know  it?" 

"  Bver  since  the  day  after  that  on  whidi 
I  called  on  him  here." 

"  You  don't  say  so !" — ^Tagrag  continued 
silent  for  nearly  a  minute,  evidently  amased 
beyond  all  power  of  expression. 

"Well,'*— at  lengUi  he  observed— "I 
Vfill  say  this— he's  the  most  amiable  young 
gentleman— the  veryamiabkst  younggentle- 
man  I — ever— came  near.  I  always  thought 
there  was  something  uncommon  superior- 
like  in  his  looks."  ^ 

"  Ye&-4  tidnk  he  is  of  rather  an  amiabie 
turn,"  observed  Gammon,  with  an  expres* 
sive  smile — ^"  and  so  intelligent " 

"  Intelligent  \  Mr.  Gammon !  you  should 
only  have  known  him  as  I  have  known 
him !— iWell,  to  be  sure :— Lord !  His  cmly 
fauk  was,  that  he  was  above  his  business; 
huts  when  oi^  comes  to  think  of  it,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  From  the  time  I 
first  clsq^ped  eyeeron  hint— I— Ir-knew  he 
wa«— a  superior  article-— quite  superior— 
vou  know  what  I  mean,  sir? — He  couldn'^ 
help  it,  of  course. — ^To  be  sure— he  neter 
waB  much  liked  by  the  other  young  men; 
but  that  was  all  jealousy!  all  jealousy;  I 
saw  that  all  the  while."  Here  he  looked  M 
the^  door,  and  added  in  a  very  low  tone, 
"MajoQr  sleepless  nights  has  their  bad  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Titmouse  cost  me!^ — Even  I, 
now  and  then,  used  to  look  and  ^eak  sharp- 
ly to  him— just  to  keep  him  as  it  wera, 
down  lio  the  mark  of  the  others— he  was  so 
uneommon  handsome  and  genteel  in  his 
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Iftnc  TCtfrag  the  very  fimt  dfty  li«  came  to 
100,  Ih&t  AQ  wiyei »  ffimtitBiaaii  bonv— orH^fbt 
to  have  be«a  one." 

Now,  do.  you  ^pj^oae,'  acute  read^,  that 
Mr.  Tagrag  was  insmooope  in  all  thW  ?  By 
np  meanft.  He  spoke  the  real  di^ta^  of 
hk  heart,  unaware  of  the  sudden  chance 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  ieelingji,  it 
oqrtainly  has  an  ug^y  look— but  it  Wb  the 
nttkire  of  the  hemti  his  eyeauddeidYWO^ht 
a  ^impee  of&e  golden  ealf^ead  he  m- 
stmctiTely  fell  down  and  wo?shi{^»ed  it. 
'^WeU— at  all  eyents,"  said  Mr.  Gammon, 
scarcely  able  to  ke^  a  serious  ei^ression 
on  his  face-^*  thouffh  not  a  gmtknowi  bom 
he'll  Uve  like  a  gentteman  .ond  spend  his 
nioney  like  Cne^  too." 

"1— .1— dare  say««he  will!— I  wonder 
hcfw  he  wiU  get  t^twh  a  quarter  of  it  I*«- 
what  ^  you  think  1ml  do,  sir  1" 

^Heaven  oidy  knoiws— he  m&ydo  just 
Ti^t  he  likes." 

^l  deolare^-J  fe^  as  il  I  shopldqH  he 
quite  right  ag^  (or  the  rest  of  the  di^!<— 
lawn  to  yon,  sir,  Hint  all  yesterday  and  to- 
^y  Vte  been  on  the  point  .of  going  to  Mr* 
litmotBse's  lodaiBga  to  ^ologive  few— for 
■  Good  gracloiis  »ef  one  can't  take  it 
all  in  at  Qne»^Ten^QUSUid  a  f&K  !^— Ma* 
ny  a  lotd  Imsn't  rot  moro^^-some  not  as 
mneh,  I'll  be  bound  !^-*Dear  me,  what  will 
he  dol— Well,  one  thinff  I'am  nire  of-4ie11 
never  hare  a  tni^  friend  than  plmn  Thomas 
T^gn^  though  Vre  not  aj^^ni  been  a 
flatt^ringiiim— 'I  respected  hnn  toQinuc^  I — 
1^  many  little  thi]^  I'ye  bimie  wkh  in 
Titmouse,  that  in  any  one  elsi^  I'd  luMre-* 
Bat  why  didn't  hetoU  me,  «t I  Weshould 
have  understood  one  another  in  amomejat*" 
-*-fiere  he  paueed  abmp^y ;  for  hie  breath 
seemed  aaddenlv  taken  awity,  aehe  leview- 
ed  the  series  or  hidignities  which  he  had 
latteriy  inflicted  on  lltmouse— 4iie  kind  of 
life  which  that  amiable  young  geM^ennin 
had  led  in  bte  establishment. 

Nesr^  had  the  keen  Gammon  ei^oyed 
any  tiiii^  move  exquisitely  than  tha  aeene 
whk^  I  haTe  been  deaeiuiing^  To  a  man 
of  his  practteal  sagacity  in  ^i^agialrs  ofliie, 
and  knowledge  of  hunMm  nature*  nothing 
could  appe»  move  ludicrously  contmnptih^ 
than  the  oondnct  of  nocHr  Tagrtg*  How  dil!* 
teantlr  Wiethe  minds  of  men  cons^toted ! 
Hew  Gammon despieed  Tagrag!  nod  how 
Hke  reader  mast  resbect  Gaamnnon! 

*»  JVbw,  may  I  take  for  granted,  Mr;  Tag* 
M^^that  we  understand  each  other!"  noh 
qmred  Crammon. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Tagrtg^  meddy. 
"But  do  you  think  Mr.  Titnlouse  will  ev& 
ftirgiye  or  fovfl^  the  little  miftunderstanding 
Wmlatetyhadi   If  I  could  but  explain  to 
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him— aU  for  his  good}"  ^ 

"  Yo«  may  have  opportnnhfies  for  doing 
so,  if  YOt  aae  really  so  disposed,  Mr*  Tag* 
rag;  un  1  have  something  seriously  to  pro- 
pose to  you.  Circumstances  render  itdesip 
rable,  that  for  some  little  time  this  important 
afiair  should  be  kept-  as  quiet  as  possi- 
ble; and  it  is  Mr.  Titmouse's  wish,  and 
0UI8-— as  his  oonfidential  professional  advi- 
sers^-that  for  scane  fe w  months  he  should 
continue  in  your  establishment,  and  apps^ 
rently  in  your  service  as  before." 

"m  my  service !-*-my  service!"  inter- 
rupted T^gpW)  (mening  his  eyes  to  their 
utmost*  "  I  uuur  t  know  how  to  behave  in 
my  own  premisesl  Have  a  man  with  ten 
thousand  a  year  behind  my  counter,  sirl  1 
might  as-  weU  have  the  Lord  Mayor !  Sv , 
it  «imH-4t  ean't  be*  Now,  if  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse choose  to  become  a  jNirtoer  in  the 
house— ay,  there  might  be  something  in 
that—he  needn't  havn  any  trouble-4)e  only 
a  sleeping  partner."  Tagrag  warmed  vnm 
the  tlmught  «' Really,  sir,  that  wouldn't 
hto  80  much  amisfi— would  it?"  Gammon 
assitfed  hm  that  it  was  out  of  the  question ; 
and  gave  him  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
prq>OBal  which  he  (Mr.  Gammon)  had 
been  making.  While  Gammon  fancied 
that  Tagrag  was  pacing  profound  attention 
to  what  1»  was  saying,  Tagrag's  thouffhts 
had  shot  £u  ahead.  Ite  had  an  only  child— 
a  dauffhter,  abimt  twenty  years  dd— Miss 
Tabiiha  Tagrag;  and  the  delightfid  possi- 
bility of  her  by  and  by  beccnning  Mrai  Tit^  . 
mouse,  put  her  amiable  parent  into  a  per- 
spiration. Into  the  propel  just  made  by 
Mr.  €rimmion  he  fell  with  great  eagwness, 
which  he  attempted  to  conceal— for  what 
iimumecable  opportunities  could  it  not  afford 
him  fof  bringmff  about  the  desire  of  his 
heaii--^r  throwing  the  lovdy  young  couple 
into  each  otiier^s  way,  endearing  them  to 
each  other!  Oh,  delightful!  It  really 
looked  almost  as  if  £iite  had  determined 
thatlhietlnnff  should  come  to  pass !  If  Mr. 
Titmouse  did  not  dine  with  him,  Mrs.  and 
Misa  Tagrag,  at  Satin  Lodge,  Clapham,  on 
the  very  next  Sund^,  it  should,  l^jjrag  i^ 
solved,  bo  owing  to  no  £iult  of  Am.— Mr. 
Gammon  having  arranged  every  thing  ex- 
actly as  he  had  desired,  and  having  ^ain 
esjeined  Mr.  Tagrag  to  absolute  secrecy, 
took  his  departure.  Mr.  Tasrag,  in  his  ex- 
citement thrast  out  his  hand,  add  grasped 
tiiatof  Gamm<m,  which  was  exteimed  to- 
;wards  him  somewhat  coldly  and  reluctantly. 
Teignig  attended  him  ¥rith  extrsme  obsequi- 
ousnees  to  the  door ;  and  on  his  departure, 
walked  back  rapidly  to  his  own  rocan,  and 
sat  down  ibr  neaii^  half  an  hour  in  deep 
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thoaglit.  Abnipfi^f'  lAfAng  al  leii|rfii,  he 
clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  spying  Ihftt 
he  siiotild  soon  be  hack,  hurried  out  to  call 
upon  his  future  son4n-law,  full  of  affection- 
ate anxiety  concerning  his  health— and  vow- 
ing within  himself,  that  thenceforth  it  should 
be  the  study  of  his  life  to  make  his  daughter 
and  Titmouse  happy !  Hiere  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  event  just  com- 
municated to  him  by  Mr.  Gammon ;  for  he 
was  a  well-known  solicitor,  and  had  had  an 
interview  on  important  business  with  Tit- 
mouse a  fortnight  ago,  which  could  have 
been  about  nothing  bnt  the  prodigious 
event  just  communicated  to  himself.  Such 
things  had  happened  to  others — ^why  not  to 
Tittlebat  Titmouse  t  In  shOTt,  Tagrag  had 
no  doubt  on  the  matter. 

He  found  Titmouse  not  at  home ;  so  left 
a  most  pard^ular  civil  message,  half  a  do- 
«en  times  repeated,  with  Mrs.  Squallop-^ 
to  the  effect  that  he,  Mr.  Tagrag,  shoula  be 
only  too  bappy  to  see  Mr.  Titmouse  at  No. 
375  Oxford  Street,  whenever  it  might  suit 
his  convenience;  that  he  was  most  deeply 
concerned  to  hear  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  inais- 
position,  and  anxious  to  learn  from  himself 
that  he  had  recovered,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ; — all 
which,  together  with  one  or  two  other  little 
matters,  which  Mrs.  S(juallop  cou^  not 
help  putting  together,  satisfied  that  shrewd 
lady  that  "something  was  in  the  wind 
about  Mr.  Titmouse;"  and  made  her  reflect 
rather  anxiously  on  one  or  two  violent 
scenes  she  had  had  with  him,  and  which 
^she  was  now  ready  entirely  to  forget  and 
forgive.  Having  thus  done  all  that  at 
^  present  was  in  his  power  to  forward  the 
thing,  the  anxious  and  excited  Tagrag  re- 
turned to  his  shop ;  on  entering  which,  one 
Lutestrinff,  hisT  principal  youngman,  eagerly 
apprised  him  of  a  claim  which  he  had,  as 
he  imagined,  only  the  moment  before  es^b- 
lished  to  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Tagrag,  by 
having  "bundled  off,  neck  .and  crop,  that 
hodious  Titmouse,"  who,  about  five  minutes 
before,  had,  it  seemed,  bad  the  •*  impudence'* 
to  piesent  himself  at  the  shop-door,  and 
walk  in  as  if  nothing  had  happened ! ! 
Titmouse  had  so  presented  himseli,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  cal!  from  Mr.  Gammon,  im- 
mediately after  his  interview  with  Tagrag. 

"You— ordered— Mr.  Titmouse— off!" 
exclaimed  Tagrag,  starting  back  aghast, 
and  stopping  Ms  voluble  mdi  officious  as- 
sistant 

*  "Of  course,  sir— after  what  happened 
yester ^" 

"Who  auUiorifeed  you,  Mr.  Lutestringr' 
mquired  Tagraff,  Qtrlviiig  to  choke  down  the 
rtige  that  wais  nsing  wimin  him. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  reSfy  st^posed  that—** 

**Y<m  supposed!    You're  a  meddling, 


impertinent,'  disgusting^*— l^ddenly'  hhi  • 
face  tlM  overspread  with  smiles,  as  l^ree 
or  four  elegantly  dressed  customers  entered, 
whom  he  received  with  profuse  obeisances. 
But  when  Aeir  backs  were  turned,  he  di- 
rected a  lightning  look  towards  Lutestring, 
and  rAftated  once  more  to  his  romn,  to 
meditwon  the  agitating  events  of  die  last 
hour.  Slie  extraordinary  alteration  in  Mr 
Tagrag  behaviour  was  attributed  by  hk 
shopmen  to  his  having  been  frightened  <mt 
of  his  wits  by  the  threats  of  Titmouse's 
lawyer— for  such  it  was  dear  the  stranger 
was ;  and  more  than  one  of  them  stored  it 
up  in  their  minds  as  a  nsefrd  nrecedent 
against  some  ftiture  occasion. 

Twice  afterwards  during  the  day  did 
TsLgrag  call  at  Titmouse's  mg^ngs— bnt  in 
vain;  and  on  returning  the  third  time  felt 
not  a  little  disqnieted.  He  deterraioDd,  how« 
ever,  to  call  the  first  thing  on  the  ensuing 
morning;  if  he  should  men  fiadl  d  seeing 
Mr.  litraouse,  he  was  resolved  to  go  to 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap— -and 
besides,  address  a  very  afiectionate  letter  to 
Mr.  Titanouse.  How  totally  changed  had 
become  his  feelings  toward  that  gentleman 
within  the  last  few  hours  f  The  more  Tag- 
rag  reflected  on  Tkmouse's  condnct,  th« 
more  he  saw  in  it  to  approve  of.  Hoir 
steady  and  regular  haa  he  been  in  hit 
habits!  how  civil  and  obliging!  how  pa 
tient  of  rebuke!  howpleasii^  in  his  man 
ners  to  the  customers!  Surely,  surely, 
thought  Tagrag,  Titmouse  can*t  have  bee^ 
four  long  years  in  my  employ  without  get 
ting  a — sort  of  a — feel  vig — of  attachment  tc 
me — ^he'd  have  left  long  ago  if  he  hadn't! 
It  w^s  true  there  had  now  and  then  been 
tiffs  between  them ;  but  who  could  affree 
always  t  Even  Mrs.  Tagrag  and  he,  when 
they  were  courting,  often*  fell  out  with  oris 
another.  Tagrag  was  now  ready  to  forget 
and  forgive  ul — ^he  had  never  meant  any 
harm  to  Titmouse.  He  believed  that  poor 
Tltflebat  was  an  orphan,  poor  soul !  alone 
in  the  wide  world--noti;  he  would  becc»ne 
the  prey  of  designing  stningCTS.  Tagrag 
did  not  like  the  appearance  of  Gammon. 
No  do^t  that  person  would  try  and  ini- 
tiate himself  as  much  as  possible  with  Tit 
mouse!  Tlien  Titmouse  was  remarkably 
good-looking.  "  I  wonder  what  Tabby  w^ 
think  ot  him  when  she  sees  him !"  How 
anxious  Tittlebat  must  be  to  see  her— M 
daughter!  How  could  Tagrag  make 
Tittlebat's  stay  at  his  premises  (for  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  oi| 
the  morrow  he  could  not  set  all  right,  and 
disavow  the  impudent  conduct  of  Lute- 
string) agreeable  and  delightfult  H« 
would  discharge  the  first  of  \m  young  snew 
that  did  not  show  Titmouse  proper  respect 
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'  A^hat  1(^  lodgiligA  poor  IHttlelwi  lired  in ! 
Why  could  he  not  take  op  his  qoarteis  at 
iSatin  Lodge  1  They  always  had  a  nice 
spare  bed-room!  Ah!  that  would  be  a 
stroke !  How  Tabby  could  endear  herself 
to  him !  What  a  number  of  things  Mrs. 
Tagrag  could  do  to  make  him  oomtortable ! 

About  seven  o'clock,  Tagrag  <][uitted  his 
premises  in  Oxford  Street,  for  his  country 
'House;  and  occupied  with  these  and  simi- 
•iar  delightful  and  an&ious  thoughts  and 
tpeculations,  hurried  along  Oxford  Street 
m  his  way  to  the  Clapham  stase,  without 
thinking  of  his  umbrdla,  though  it  rained 
&st.  When  he  had  taken  his  place  on  the 
coach-box,  beside  old  (vrack,  (as  he  had 
done  almost  every  nigdt  for  years,)  he  was 
so  unusually  silent,  that  Crack  naturally 
bought  his  best  passenger  was  foing  to  be- 
eome  bankrupt,  or  compound  with  his  ere- 
litors,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Mr.  Tag- 
mg  could  hardly  keep  his  temper  at  the 
slow  pace  old  Crack  was  driving  at-— just 
when  Tagrag  could  have  wished  to  gaHop 
•the  whole  way.  Never  had  he  descended 
with  so  much  briskness,  as  when  the  coach 
at  length  drew  up  before  the  little  green 
gate,  which  opened  on  the  nice  littla  gravel 
walk,  which  led  np  to  the  little  green 
wooden  porch,  which  sheltered  the  slim 
door  which  admitted  you  into  Satin  Lodge. 
As  Tagrag  stood  for  a  moment  wiping  his 
wet  shoes  upon  the  mat  h«  could  not  help 
observing,  for  tlie  first  time,  by  the  inward 
light  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  how  uncom- 
mon small  the  passage  was— -and  thinking 
that  it  would  never  do,  when  he  should  be 
tlie  father-in-law  of  a  man  worth  ten  .thou- 
sand a  year— -he  could  easily  let  that  house, 
and  take  a  large  one.  As  he  hung  his  hat 
upon  the  peg,  the  mischievous  insolence  of 
Lutestring  occurred  to  him ;  and  he  deposi- 
ted such  a  prodigious  execration  upon  th^t 
gentleman's  name,  as  must  have  sunk  a  far 
more  buoyant  sinner  many  fathoms  deeper 
than  usualy  into  a  certain  hot  and  deep 
plaise  that  snail  be  nameless. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Tagrag.  were  sitting  in 
the  front  parlour,  intending  to  take  tea  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Tagrag  shodd  have  arrived. 
(t  was  not  a  large  room,  but  furnished  pret- 
lily,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owners, 
rhere  was  oi3y  one  window,  and  it  had  a 
daunting  white  summer  curtain.  The  walls 
were  ornamented  with  three  pictures,  in 
aeavily  gilt  frames,  being  nortrailB  of  Mr., 
Mk.,  and  Miss  Tagrag,  ana  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  more  of  these  pictures,  than  that  in  each 
of  them  the  dress  was  done  with  singular 
exactness  and  fidelity— -the  feces  seeming 
to  have  been  painted  in,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  thing.    The  skinny  litde  Miss 


TsgMt  sat  at  the  woni-oiit  Jingling  pianh 
Ibrto,  playing— oh,  hoirid  and  doiefulsound ! 
7Vb  ittUle  ^  Prague,  Mrs.  Tagrag,  a  fint, 
showily  dressed  wonlan,  of  about  fifty,  her 
cap  havingr  a  prodigious  number  of  ardficial 
flowers  in  it,  sat  reading. 

♦•Well,  Dolly,  how  are  you  to-night V 
inquired  IWrag,  with  unusual  briskness, 
on  entering  the  room. 

'«Tolerable»  thank  you,  Tag,"  replied 
Mrs.  Tap;rag,  mournfully,  wi3i  a  sigh, 
closing  the  cheerfiil  volume  she  had  been 
perusing— 'it  having  been  recommended  the 
preeeding  Sunday  &om  the  pulpit  by  its 
pious  and  gifted  author,  Mr.  Horror,  to  bi; 
read  and  prayed  over  every  day  by  every 
member  or  his  congregation. 

"And  how  are  you.  Tabby  t"  said  Tag- 
rag,  addressin jT  his  daughter.  "  Come  and 
kiss  me,  you  little  sIut**^^ome !" 

"  No  I  sha'n*t,  pa !  Do  let  me  go  on  witb 
my  pmctisinff"— and  twang !  twang !  went 
those  inlemal  Iceys. 

"  D'ye  hear.  Tab  t  Come  and  kiss  me, 
you  little  minx  ■     " 

**  Really,  pa,  how  provoking— just  as  I 
am  in  the  middle  of  the  Ctub  tifthe  Wownd- 
ed.f  I  sha'n't— that's  flat." 

The  doating  parent  oodd  not,  however, 
be  denied;  so  he  stepped  to  the  piano,  put 
his  arm  round  his  dutiful  daughter's  neck, 
kissed  her  fondly,  and  then  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment behind  her,  admiring  her  brilliant  exe- 
cution of  The  TVumpei  of  Victory.  Having 
changed  his  coat,  and  put  on  an  old  pair  of 
shoes,  Tagrag  was  comfortable  for  the 
evening.     . 

"Tfuiby  plays  wonderful  well,  Dolly, 
don't  she  1"  said  Tagrag,  as  the  tea-things 
were  being  brought  in,  by  way  of  beginning 
a  conversation,  while  li^  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  his  wife. 

"Ah!  I'd  a  deal  ratiier  see  her  reading 
something  serious— for  life  is  short,  Tag, 
and  eterm^'s  long."    » 

"  B<Aheration  '.—stuff !— tut !" 

"  Yott  may  find  it  but  one  day,  my  dear, 
when  it's  too  late        " 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Dolly,"  said  Tagrag, 
angrily,  "you're  eomin^  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing— 'my  house  is 
getting  like  a  Methodist  meeting-house.  I 
can't  near  it— I  can't!  What  the  deuce  i» 
come  to  you  all  in  these  parts,  lately  t" 

**Ah,  Tagrag,"  replied  hiftwife  with  a 
sigh,  **  I  can  only  pray  for  you— I  oan  do 
no  more—" 

"Oh  1"  exclaimed  Ta^g,  wi&  an  air  of 
desperate  disgust,  thrusting  his  hands  into 
his  podcets,  and  stretching  his  legs  to  thett 
utmost  extent  under  the  table.  "I'll  teli 
you  what,  lirs.  T«,'*  he  added ,  aftsr  a  while. 
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*^  too  much  of  one  things  is  gpood  for  nothing ; 
▼ou  may  choke  a  dog  with  padding; — I 
sha*n't  reaew  my  sittings  at  Mr.  Horror's.** 

"  Now,  pa,  do  I  That'a  a  love  of  a  pa !" 
interposed  Miss  Tagragr,  twirling  roand  on 
her  music  stool.  ^  All  Glapham's  mnning 
alter  liim;  he's  quite  the  rage!  There's 
^  the  Dugginses,  the  Pips,  the  Joneses,  the 
'  Maggots — and,  really,  Mr.  Horror  does 
preach  such  dreadful  things,  it's  quite  de- 
lightful to  look  round  and  see  all  the  people 
with  thmr  eves  and  mouths  wide  open— -and 
ottrs  is  such  a  good  })ew  for  seeing — and 
Mr.  Horror  is  sueh  a  b-e^e-yeautiful  preaoh- 
er,-r-isn'the«  mal" 

"  Yes,  love,  he  i»— but,  I  wish  I  could 
see  you  profit  by  him,  and  preparing  for 
death ^" 

"  Why,  ma,  how  can  you  go  on  in  that 
ridiculous  way?  You  know  I'm  not  fWenty 
yetJ"  '  ^ 

"Well,  well!  poor  Tabby!"  here  Mrs. 
Tagrag's  voice  faltered-— >«  a  day  will  come 
when        " 

«*  Play  me  the  Devil  among  the  ThtV/irs, 
or  Copenhagen  WaHzyjm  something  of  that 
sort.  Tabby,  or  I  shall  ba  siok !— •!  can't 
bear  it!" 

"  Well !— Oh,  ray !— I  never !— Mr.  Tag- 
rag!"  exclaimed  his  astounded  wife. 

"Play  away.  Tab,  oar  I'll  go  and  sit  in 
the  kitchen!  They're  cheerful /Aere  /  The 
next  time  I  come  across  Mr.  Horror,  if  I 
don't  ffive  him  a  bit  of  my  mind,"— here  he 
paused,  and  slapped  his  hand  with  much 
energy  upon  the  table.  Mrs.  Tagrag  wiped 
her  eyes,  sighed,  and  resvimed  her  book. 
Miss  Tagrag  be^h  to  make  tea,  her  papa 
ffradaally  forgetting  his  rage,  as  he  fixea  his 
dull  gray  eyes  fondly  on  the  pert  skinny 
Qoontenance  of  his  daughter. 

"By  the  way.  Tag;,"  exclaimed  Mm. 
'^ttgp^'  suddenly,  but  in  the  same  mourn- 
ful tone,  addressing  her  husband,  you 
haven't  of  course  forgot  the  laee  for  ray  new 
bonnet  r* 

"Never  ones  thonght.of  h,"  leplied  Tag- 
rag, doggedly. 

.  "You  naveh*t!  €h>od  giaoioas!  whatam 
I  to  p^  to  cliapel  in  next  Sunday!"  she 
oKolauBSd,  with  sudden  alarm,  olasinff  her 
book*  "  and  our  seat  in  the  ttry  fipontcH  the 
fsUery !  bless  me!  I  bhall  have  a  hundred 
eyes  on  me !" 

"  Now  that  you're  CDiniag  down  a  bit, 
and  dropped  out  of  the  clouds,  I>olly,^' 
said  her  husband,  much  relieved, "  Pll  tell 
you  a  bit  of  news  that  will,  I  imicy,  rafther 

"  Oome,  wteit  is  it,  T^;9"  Mgeiiy  inqnirod 
has  wife. 

"What  ^odd  Yoa  s^Df  a  ehanes of  a 
<*ertaui  somebody"  (here  he  looked  unat- : 


terable  things  8t  his  daughter)  "that  shUI 
be  nameleSi,  becoming  mistress  of  ten 
thousand  a  year?" 

"  Why"— Mrs.  Tagrag  changed  coloup-** 
"  has  any  one  fallen  in  love  with  Tab  !" 

"  What  should  you  say  of  our  Tab  msif- 
rying  a  man  with  ten  thousand  a  yeaf  t 
There's  for  you !  Isn't  that  better  than  all 
your  religion  !" 

"Oh,  Tag,  don't  say  that;  but"  (hers 
she  hastily  turned  down  the  leaf  of  Groom 
from  the  BottonUeas  Fit,  and  \pssed  thit 
inestimable  work  upon  the  sofa)  "do  tMl 
me,  lovy,  what  are  you  talking  about?" 

"What  indeed,  Dolly !-~Pm  going  to 
have  him  here  to  dinner  next  Sunday.'' 

Miss  Tagmg  having  been  listening  wHh 
breathless  eagerness  to  this  little  colloquy 
between  her  prudent  and  amiable  parents, 
unconscious  of  what  she  was  about,  WM 
pouring  all.  the  tea  into  the  sugar  basin. 

"  Have  whtt,  dear  Tag  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Tagrag  impatiently. 

"Who?  why  whom  but  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse ?  You've  seen  him,  and  heard  mk 
speak  of  him." 

"What!  that  odious,  nasty ^" 

"  Hush,  hush !"  involuntarily^  exdsdmoi 
Tagrag  with  ah  apprehensive  air-*-^«  That's 
all  past  and  gone— >I  was  always  too  hard 
on  him.  Well,  he's  turned  up  all  of  a  sud*> 
den  master  often  thousand  a  year.  He  has, 
ittdeed-^you'il  see  if  he  hasn  t." 

Mrs.  Tagrag  and  her  daughter  sat  is 
speechless  wonder. 

"Where  did  he  see  Tab,  Taggy?"  at 
length  inquired  Mrs.  Tagrag. 

"  Oh— I— I-p-why— you  see— T  don't  e^ 
actly  think  thai  signifies  so  raoch-^he  wik 
see  her  next  Sunday." 

"So  then  he's  positively  coming?" 

4iY— e-^;  I've  no  doubt"— I'll  di» 
charge  Lutestring  to*m<nrrow,  thought  Ta^ 
rag. 

"But  arrai't  we  counting  our  chickensi 
Taffi,  before  they're  hatdied?  If  Titmous* 
is  all  of  a  sudden  become  rnich  a  catdi,  hs'll 
be  snapped  up  in  a  minute." 

"Why  you  see,  Dolly—- we're  first  in  th« 
market,  I'm  sure  of  that-— his  attorney  tellt 
me  he's  to  be  kept  quite  snug  and  qniet  un^ 
der  mycaio  for  months,  and  see  no  one.  S^ 
whed  he  onee  gets  siffht  of  Tabby,  and  gets 
infto  herloorapany-— ^ !  Tab,  sweet!  yea'H 
do  all  the  test-^hem  S" 


P> 


simpered 


"La,  pa!  how  yea 
Miss  Tagrag. 

"Yon  must  do  your  part.  Tab,"  said  her 
fatiier-^'i^e'il  do  ours.  He'll  bite,  yoo 
may  depend  on  it !" 

"Wii^t  sort  of  slnddsig  yonng  man  is 
he,  dear  pa?"  inqnir^  Miss  Tairrag,  bln«k 
ing,  and  her  heart  %|^^  im.^.^ 
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**  Oh,  yon  must  hare  feen  liiiiii  tweel* 

M  How  should  I  oyer  notice  any  of  ^ 
lifts  of  young  men  at  the  shop,  pa  W-I  don't 
mt  all  know  him!" 

u-^ell — ^he's  the  handsomest,  most  gen- 
teel-looking fellow  I  ever  came  across;  he's 
Ions  heen  an  oipament  to  mjr  establishment, 
ftnr  nis  good  looks  and  civil  and  obliging 
xnanners ^" 

**I>ear  me,''  interrupted  Mrs.  Tamg, 
auuuously  addressing  her  daughter,  **  I  hope 
Tabby,  that  Miss  Nix  will  send  home  your 
lilac-coloured  frock  by  next  Sunday." 

**  If  she  don't.  Ma,  I'll  take  care  she  neyer 
makes  any  thing  more  for  me/' 

**  We'll  call  there  to-morrow,  loye,  and 
hurry  her  on,"  said  her  mother,  and  from 
that  moment  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 
amiable  and  interestinff  trio  retired  to  rest, 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  charming 
Titmouse,  and  the  good  fortune  he  so  richly 
deserved,  and  how  long  the  courtship  was 
likely  to  last.  Mrs*  Tagrag,  who  for  the 
lasi  month  or  so,  had  always  remained  on 
her  knees  before  getting  into  bed,  at  least 
ten  minutes,  on  this  eyentful  eyening  com- 
pressed her 'prayers,  I  regret  to  say,  into  one 
minute  and  a  half's  time.  As- for  Tagrag, 
a  hardened  heathen,  he  always  tumblM 
prayerless  into  bed,  the  moment  he  was 
undressed;  while  the  accomplished  Miss 
Tabby  Tagrag,  having  taken  only  half  an 
hour  to  put  her  hair  into  papers,  popped  into 
bed  directly  she  had  blown  the  candle  out, 
without  saying  any  prayers— or  even  think- 
ing of  finishing  the  novel  which  lay  under 
her  nillow,  and  which  she  had  got  on  the 
sly  trom  the  circulating  library  of  the  lata 
Miss  Snooks.  For  seyeral  hours  she  lay  in 
a  delicious  revery,  imagining  herself  be- 
come Mrs.  Tittlebat  Titmouse, ciding  about 
Glapham  in  a  handsome  carriage,  going  to 
the  play  every  night;  and  what  would  the 
three  Miss  Knipps  say  when  they  heard  of 
it — ^the>'d  hitrstl  And  such  a  handsome 
man,  too ! 

She  sunk,  at  length,  into  unconsciousness, 
amidst  a  soft  conmion  of  glittering  white 
8atin«-favour»-^brides9iaidS'— Mrs.  Uttie- 
bat  Tit— Tit— Tit--Tit-mou8e. 

Tittlebat,  about  half-past  nine  on  the  en- 
suing morning,  was  sitting  in  his  room  in  a 
somewhat  dismai  humour,  musing  on  many 
thiros,  and  little  imagining  the  intense  in* 
te7'\  r  h*^-^  had  excited  in  the  feelhiflt  of  ^ 
an  iub;  •  c  >)ants  of  Satin  Lodge.  A 
k.uvk  door  startled  him  out  of  his 

ie\  rr"^  .  .  id,  on  opening  it,  Mr.  Tagrag ! 
"  i  iiivSt  obedient,  sir,"  commenced 
that  <.f.n''  'man,  in  a  subdued  and  obsequi- 
ous ... : ..  :<  r^  plucking  off  his  hat  the  instant 
th;xt  v.  ^aiv  TItmoQss.    **l  hope.  yiMi^iB 


better,  sir!-4>smi  yery  nnsMT,  sir,  about 
y«a." 

««PleatM>  to  walk  in,  sir,**  replied  Til 
mouse,  not  a  little  inttered--M  i^m  better, 
sir,  I  thank  you." 

**  Happy  to  hear  it,  sir !  but  am  also  com* 
to  offer  humble  apologies  for  the  rudeness 
of  that  upstart  that  was  so  rude  to  yoo  yes^ 
terday,  at  my  piwctisos  know  whom  1 
mean,  ehf — Lutestring^-I  shall  get  rid  oi 
him,  I  do  think——" 

^  Thank  you,  siv ^But— -but— when  I 

was  in  your  employ——" 

*«  Was  in  my  employ !"  interrupted  Tag- 
ig,  with  a  sigh,— -«<  It's  no  use  trying  to 


hide  it  any  longer !  I've  all  along  seen  you 
was  a  world  too  good— quite  aboye  your 
situation  in  my  poor  shop!  I  may  haye 
bera  wrong,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  he  eontinued, 
diffidently,  as  he  placed  himself  on  what 
seemed  the  only  chair  in  the  room,  "  but  I 
did  it  an  for  the  best— «h  t— don'tyou  un* 
dersund  me,  Mr.  Titmouse!"  Titmouse 
continued  looking  on  the  floor,  incredulously 
and  sheepishly. 

*«  Very  much  obliged,  sir— 4>nt  must  say 
you've  rather  a  funny  way  of  shovring  it, 
sir.  Look  at  the  sort  of  life  you've  led  me 
for  this " 

**Ah!  knew  you'd  say  so!  But  I  can 
lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
and  declare  to  God — I  can,  indeed,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse." Titmouse  presenred  a  yeiy  em-- 
barrassing  silenee.  "  See,  I'm  out  of  your 
good  books— but— won't  you  forget  and  for- 
give, Mr.  Titmouse  1  I  mettfit  well.  Nay, 
I  humbly  beg  forgiveness  for  eyery  thinff 
you've  not  liked  in  me.  Can  I  say  m<NreT 
Come,  Mr.  Titmouse,  you've  a  noble  nature, 
and  I  ask  forgiveness." 

44  You — ^you  ought  to  do  it  before  the 
whole  shop,"  replied  Htmonse,  a  little  re- 
lendng— ^^  for  they've  all  seen  your  goings 
on." 

•« Them!— the  brutes t— the  yulgar  fel- 
lows !  you  and  I,  Mr.  Titmouse,  are  a  ketle 
aboye  them !  D'ye  think  wb  ought  to  mind 
what  aerwinU  say  T— Only  say  the  word, 
and  I  make  a  clean  sweep  of  'enfi  all ;  you 
shall  haye  the  premises  to  yourself,  Mr. 
Titmouse,  within  an  hour  after  any  of  &ose 
chaps  shows  you  disrespect." 

•«Ah!  I  don't  know-^-you've  used  me 
most  uncommon  bad — hr  worse  than  fkfiy 
haye — ^you've  nearly  broke  my  heart,  sir 
You  have!" 

**  Well,  Riywomankind  at  home  are  right, 
after  all !  They  told  me  all  along  I  was 
going  the  wrong  vray  to  work,  when  I  said 
now  I  tried  to  ke^  your  pride  down,  and 
prevent  you  from  having  your  head  tomeo 
by  knowing  your  good  looks.    My  little 
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jToit'Il  break  his  spirit,  dear  pap»— if  he's 
handsome,  wasn't  it  God  that  made  him 
sot'"  The  litde  f^st-work  which  Tit- 
mouse had  thrown  around  his  heart,  h^n 
to  melt  like  snow  under  sanbeams.  **The 
women  are  always  right,  Mr.  Titmouse,  and 
weVe  always  wrong,"  continued  Ta^ag, 
uamestiy,  pe^ivin^  his  ad?antage,  *«  Upon 
my  soul,  I  could  kick  myself  for  my  stupi- 
dity, and  cruelty,  too !" 

**  Ah,  I  should  think  so !  No  one  knows 
«rhat  Fve  suffered !  And  now  that  I'm— I 
suppose  you've  heard  it  all,  sir  1 — what's  in 
rhe  wind— and  all  that  t" 

^*  Yes,  sir — ^Mr.  Gammon,  (that  most  re- 
spectable gentleman,)  and  I  have  had  a  long 
talk  yesteraav  about  you,  in  which  he  oei^ 
tainly  did  tell  me  every  thing — ^nothing  like 
confidence,  Mr.  Titmouse,  when  gentleman 
meets  gentleman,  you  know.  It's  really 
delightful!" 

^^JknU  it,  sir?"  eagerly  interrupted  Tit- 
mouse, his  eyes  glistemng  with  sudden 
rapture. 

^*Ah!  ten  thous — ^I  must  shake  hands 
with  you,  my  dear  Mr,  Titmouse ;"  and  for 
the  first  time  in  thdr  lives  their  hands 
touched,  Tagrag  squeezing  that  of  Titmouse 
with  energetic  cordiality;  while  he  added, 
with  a  little  emotion  in  his  tone— «' Tho- 
mas Tagrag  may  be  a  plain-spoken  and 
wrong-headed  man,  but  he's  a  warm  heart." 

"And  did  Mr.  Gammon  tell  you  a//,  sir?" 
eagerfy  interrupted  THtmouse^ 

**  Every  thing— <;very  thing;  quite  confi- 
dential,! assure  you,  for  he  saw  the  interest 
I  felt  in  you." 

"  And  did  he  say  about  my —hem !— «h ! 
my  stopping  a  few  weeks  longer  with  you  ?" 
inquired  lltmousc,  chagrin  overspreading 
his  features. 

«'I  think  he  did,  Mr.  Titmouse!  He's 
bent  on  it,  sir?  And  so  would  auY  true 
friend  of  vyour's  be — because  you  see,  here 
he  dropped  his  voice  and  looked  very  mys- 
teriously at  Titmouse-—"  In  short,  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Gammon!" 

"Do  you,  indeed,  sir!"  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse, Mith  rather  an  uneasy  look. 

"  I  do,  r  faith  1  Why,  they'd  give  thou- 
sands  and  thousands  to  get  you  out  of  the 
way — and  what's  money  to  •  them  t  But 
they  must  look  veary  sharp  that  get  at  you 
in  die  premises  of  Thomas  Tagrag.  Talk- 
ing of  that,  ah,  ha  !-4t  will  be  a  funny  thing 
to  see  yott,  Mr.  Titmouse— Squire  Titmouse 
—ah,  ha,  ha!" 

"  You  won't  hardly  expect  me  to  go  out 
with  gooda^  I  suppose,  sir  I" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!— Ha,  ha,  ha!.p-Might  as 

well  ask  me  if  I'd  set  you  \o  dean  my  shoes ! 

No,  no,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse,  you  and  I 

r^?e  done  as  master  sod  servant ;  it's  only 


as  friends  that  we  know  each  other  now. 
You  may  say  and  do  whatever  you  like, 
and  come  and  ^o  when  and  where  you  like. 
^-It's  true  it  will  make  my  other  hands  ra- 
ther jealous  and  get  me  into  trouble;  but 
what  do  I  caret  Suppose  they  do  all  give 
me  warning  for  your  sake?  Let  'em  go, 
say  I !"  He  snapped  his  fingers  witii  an 
air  of  defiance.  "  Your  looks  and  manners 
would  keep  a  shop  full  of  customers— one 
Titmouse  is.  worth  a  hundred  of  them." 

"  You  speak  uncommon  gentleman-like, 
six,"  said  Titmouse,  with  a  little  excite- 
ment— ^**and  if  you'd  only  always — ^but 
that's  all  past  and  gone ;  and  I've  no  objec- 
tions to  say  at  once,  that  all  the  articles  1 
may  want  in  your  line  I'll  have  at  your  es- 
tablishment, pay  cash  down,  and  ask  for  no 
discount.  And  I'll  send  all  my  friends,  for, 
in  course,  sir,  you  know,  I  shall  have  lot* 
of  them!" 

"Don't  forget  your  oldest,  your  truest, 
your  humblest  friend,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  saitf 
Tagrag,  with  a  cringing  air. 

"That  I  won't!" 

It  flashed  across  his  mind  that  a  true  anc 
old  friend  would  be  only  too  happy  to  lend 
him  a  ten-pound  note. 

"  Hem ! — ^now,  are  you  such  a  friend,  Mr. 
Tagragi" 

"  Am  1 1— Can  you  doubt  me  1  Try  me ! 
See  what  I  could  not  do  for  you !  Friend, 
indeed!" 

"  Well,  I  believe  you,  sir !  And  the  fact 
IS,  ap-«— -a— you  see  Mr.  Tagrag,  though 
all  this  heap  of  money's  coming  to  me,  I^ 
precious  low  just  noti;." 

*»  Y-— e — e— e — s,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  quoth 
Tagrag,  anxiously ;  his  dull  sray  eye  fixed 
on  that  of  Titmouse  steadfastly, 

"Well— if  you'vlB  a  mind  to  prove  youi 
words,  Mr.  ^Tagrag,  and  don't  mind  ad- 
vancing me  a  ten-pound  note — " 

"  Hem !"  involuntarily  uttered  Tagraff  so 
suddenly  and  violently,  that  it  made  Tit- 
mouse almost  start  off  his  seat.  Then  Ta^- 
rag's  face  flushed  over,  he  twirled  about  his 
watoh-key  rapidly,  and  wriggled  about  in 
his  chair  with  yisible  a^tation. 

"  Oh,  you  aren't  going  to  do  it !  if  so, 
you'd  better  say  it  at  once,"  quoth  Tiv* 
mouse,  rather  cavalierly. 

"Why— wflw ever  anything  so  :;nfortu« 
nate !"  stammered  Tagrag.  "Thai  cursed 
lot  of  French  goods  I  bou^t  only  yesterday, 
to  be  paid  for  this  morning— <and  it  will 
drain  me  of  every  penny !" 

"Ah— yes!  True!  Well,  it d^n't  much 
signify,"  said  Titmouse,  carelessly,  run 
ning  his  hand  through  his  hair,  'c^'n  fact 
I  uMdn't  have  bothered  an  old  frieno^  Mr 
Gammon  says  he's  my  banker  to  any  aakonnt 
I  beg 'paidon,  I'm  S4tfe~<" 
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Tagrag  was  in  a  dure  dilemma.  H^ielt 
■0  flustrated  by  &e  suddenness  and  senoua- 
neas  of  the  thing,  that  he  could  not  see  his 
way  plain  in  any  direction. 

**  Let  me  see,  at  length  he  stammered ; 
and  pulling  a  ready-reckoner  out  of  his 
po<^ket,  he  affected  to  be  consulting  it,  as  if 
to  ascertain  merely  the  state  of  his  banker's 
account,  but  really  desiring  a  few  moments' 
time  to  collect  his  thoughts.  Twas  in 
tain,  however;  nothing  occurred  to  him; 
he  saw  no  way  of  escape ;  his  old  friend  the 
devil,  deserting  him  for  the  moment,  sup- 
plied him  with  no  ready  lie.  He  must,  he 
feared,  cash  up.  "Well,"  said  he— "it 
certainly  is  rather  unfortunate.  Just  at  this 
precise  moment ;  but  PU  step  to  the  shop, 
and  see  how  my  ready-money  matters  stand. 
It  sha'n't  be  a  trifle,  Mr.  Titmouse,  that 
shall  stand  between  us.  But — if  I  should 
be  hard  run — perhaps— eh  t  Would  a  five- 
pound  note  do  ?" 

"  Why — a — a^— if  it  wouldn't  suit  you  to 
advance  the  ten — ^" 

"  I  dare  say,"  interrupted  Tagrag,  a  trifle 
relieved,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  accommodate 
you.  Perhaps  you'll  step  on  to  the  shop 
presently,  and  uien  we  can  talk  over  mat^ 
ters.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  see  any 
thing  so  odd !  forgot  the  main  thing ;  coijae 
and  take  your  mutton  with  me  at  Clapham, 
next  Sunday< — my  womankind  will  be  quite 
delighted.  Nay,  'tis  Uieir  invitation — ^ha, 
har 

"You're  very  kind,"  replied  Titmouse, 
solouring  witl}  pleasure.  Here  seemed  the 
first  pale  primrose  of  the  coming  spring — 
an  invitation  td  Satin  Lodge. 

"  The  kindness  will  be  yoursy  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse. We  shall  be  quite  alone ;  have  you 
all  to  ourselves;  only  me,  my  wife,  and 
daughter — an  only  child,  Mr.  ^Titmouse^ — 
tuch  a  child !  She's  really  often  said  to  me, 
•  I  wonder'-^but, — 1  won't  make  you  vain, 
ehl  May  I  call  it  a  fixture?" 
, '  "  'Pon  my  life,  Mr.  Tagrag,  you're  mon- 
strous uncommon  polite.  It's  true,  I  was 
going  to  dine  wi4Ji  Mr.  Gammon—" 

**  Oh !  pho !  (I  mean  no  disrespect,  mind !) 
he's  only  a  bachelor — I've  ladies  in  the' case, 
and  all  that>— eh,  Mr.  Titmouse!  and  a 
young  one." 

"  W^^-thank  you,  sir.  {Since  you're  so 
pressing  ^^' 

"  That's  it !  An  engagement — Satin 
Lodge— for  Sunday  next,^"  said  Tagrag, 
rising  and  looking  at  his  watch.  "  Time 
for  me  to  be  oflf.  &e  you  soon  at  tfie  shop  1 
Soon  arrange  that  little  matter  of  business, 
ehl  You  understand)  Good  by!  good 
by  !'*  and  shaking  lltmouse  cordially  by 
the  hand,  Tagrag  took  his  departure.  Ka 
he  hmried  on  to  his  shop,  he  Ml  m  a  most 
G 


painful  perplexity  about  this  losn^  Hn^ 
pounds.  It  was  truly  like  8queez(%  fr*e 
drops  of  blood  out  of  his  heart.  But  what 
was  to  be  done!  .Could  he  oflfend  TlV 
mouse  t  Where  was  he  to  stop,  if  he  onee 
began  ?  Dare  he  ask  for  security  1  Suppose 
the  whole  aflfair  should  turn  into  smoke  1 

Now,  consider  the  folly  of  Tagrag.  Here 
was  he  in  all  this  terrible  pucker  about  ad- 
vancing fivtpottnds  on  the  strength  of  pros- 
pects and  chances  which  he  had  deemed 
safe,  for  adventuring  his  daughter  upon— 
her,  the  only  object  on  earth  (except  mo- 
ney) that  he  regarded  with  any  thing  like 
sincere  aflfection.  How  was  thisi  The 
splendour  of  the  future  possible  good  for- 
tune of  his  daughter,  might,  perhaps,  have 
dazzled  and  confused  his  perceptions.  Then, 
again,  that  was  a  remote  contingency ;  but 
tms  sudden  appeal  to  his  pocket— the  de- 
mand of  an  immediate  outiay  and  venture-— 
was  an  instant  pressure,  and  he  felt  it  se- 
verely. Immediate  profit  and  loss  was 
every  thing  to  Tagrag.  He  was,  in  truth, 
a  tradesman  to  his  TiearVs  core.  If  he  could 
have  seen  the  immediate  ^t^  pro  quo-~ 
could  have  got,  if  only  by  way  of  earnest, 
as  it  were,  a  bit  of  poor  Titmouse's  heart, 
and  locked  it  up  in  his  desk,  he  would  not 
have  cared  so  much ;  it  would  have  been  a 
littie  in  his  line ;— but  here  was  a  Jiverpound 
note  goin^  out  forthwith,  and  nothmg  mmie* 
diatOt  visible,  palpable,  replacing  it.  Oh  * 
Titmouse  had  unconsciously  pulled  Tag- 
rag's  very  heart-strings ! 

Observe,  discriminating  reader,  that  there 
is  all  the  diflference  in  the  world  between  a 
tradesman  and  a  merchant ;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  is  not  every  irmdetman  that  is -a 
Taffrag. 

All  these  considerations  combined  to  keep 
Tagrag  in  a  perfect  fever  of  doubt  and  anx- 
iety, which  several  hearty  curses  failed  in 
eventually  relieving.  By  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  Titmouse  had  made  his  appear- 
ance, with  a  suflScientiy  sheepish  air,  and 
was  beginning  to  run  me  gauntiet  of  grin- 
ning contempt  from  the  choice  youths  of 
each  side  *of  the  shop,  Tagrag  had  deter- 
mined on  the  course  he  should  pursue  in  the 
matter  above  referred  to.  To  the  amazement 
and  disgust  of  all  present,  Tagrag  bolted  out 
of  a  littie  counting-house  or  side-room,  has- 
tened to  meet  Titmouse  with  outstretched 
hand  and  cordial  speech,  drew  him  into  his 
little  room,  and  shut  the  door.  There  Tag- 
rag  informed  his  flurried  young  friend  that  lie 
had  made  arrangements  (witii  a  littie  incon- 
venience, which  signified  iwtiiing,)  for  l<^d- 
ing  Titmouse  five  pounds. 

"  And,  as  life's  uncortain,  my  dear  Mr. 
Titmouse,"  said  Tagrag,  as  Titmouse,  with 
evident  testacy,  put  the  fi^e-ipoand  note  in 
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hisjiocket — ^^even  between  the  dearest 
friefa&— eh?  Understand?  It's  not  you 
I  fear,  nor  yon  me,  because  we've  confi- 
dence in  each  other.  But  if  any  thing  should 
happen,  those  we  leave  behind  us'' — Here 
he  took  out  of  his  desk  an  I.  0.  U.  d85, 
ready  drawn  up  and. dated — "  a  mere  slip— 
a  woid  or  two — ^is  satisfaction  to  both  of 
as." 

"Oh  yes,  sir!  yes,  sir! — any  thing!" 
said  Titmouse ;  and  hastily  taking  the  pen 
proffered  hinl,  signed  his  name,  on  which 
Tagrag  felt  a  little  relieved.  Lutestring  was 
then  summoned  into  the  room,  and  then  (not 
a  little  to  his  astonishment]  addressed  by 
his  imperious  employer.  "  Mr.  Lutestring, 
jrou  will  haVe  the  roodness  to  see  that  Mr. 
Titmouse  is  treated  by  every  person  in  my 
establishment  with  the  utmost  respect. — 
Whoever  treats  this  gentleman  with  the 
slightest  disrespect,  isn't  any  longer  a  ser- 
vant of  mine.  D'ye  hear  me,  Mr.  Lute- 
string?" added  Taffrag,  sternly,  observing 
a  verr  significant  glance  of  intense  hatred 
which  Lutestrinff  directed  towards  Tit- 
mouse.   '*  D'ye  hear  me,  sir  ?" 

"Oh,  ye^  sir!  yes,  sir! — ^your  orders 
shall  be  attended  to."  And  leaving  the 
room,  with  a  half-audible  whistle  of  con- 
tempt, while  a  grin  overspread  his  features, 
he  had  within  five  minutes  filled  the  mind 
of  every  shopman  in  the  establishment  with 
feelings  of  mingled  wondei^  hatred,  and 
fear  towards  Titmouse.  What  could  hive 
ha|>pened  ?  What  was  Mr.  Tagrag  about  ? 
This  was  all  of  a  piece  with  his  rage  at 

Lutestring  the  day  before.    "  D ^n  T^t- 

monse !"  said  or  thought  every  one. 

Titmouse,  for  Ae  remainder  of  the  day, 
felt,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  little  at  his 
ease ;  for — to  say  noSiing  of  his  insuperable 
repognance  to  the  discharge  of  any  of  his 
former  duties;  his  uneasiness  under  the 
t>ppre8sive  civilities  of  Mr.  Tagrag;  and 
the  evident  dis^st  towards  him  entertained 
by  his  companions  ;~-many  most  important 
considerations  arising  out  of  recent  and 
eoming  events,  were  momentarily  forcing 
tiiemselves  upon  his  attention.  The  first 
of  these  was  nis  hair ;  for  Heaven  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  g[iven  him  the  long-covet- 
ed means  of  changing  its  detested  hue ;  and 
the  next  was — ^an  eyt'glcus^  ■vijjthout  which, 
ho  had  long  felt  his  appearance  and  ap- 
pointments to  be  palntully  Incomplete. 
Borljr  In  the  afternoon,  therefore,  on  the 
readily-admitted  plea  of  important  business, 
he  obtained  the  permission  of  Ihe  obsequious 
Tagrag  to  depart  for  the  day ;  and  instantly 
direct^  his  steps  to  the  well  known  shop 
of  a  ibshtonable  perfiimer  and  perruquier, 
in  Bond  Street — well  known  to  those  at 
looM  who  weie  in  the  habit  of  glaoeing  at 


th6  enticing  advertisements  in  the  newspyi* 
pers.  Having  watched  through  the  window 
till  the  coast  was  clear,  (for  he  felt  a  natuial 
delicacy  in  asking  foi;  a  hair  dye  heforo 
people  who  could  in  an  instant  perceive  las 
urgent  occasion  for  it,)  he  entered  the  shopt 
where  a  well-dressed  gentleman  was  sittioff 
behind  the  counter,  reading.  He  was  han^ 
some;  and  his  elaborately  curled  hair  was 
of  a  heavenly  black  (so  at  least  Titmouso 
considered  it)  that  was  Setter  than  a  thou- 
sand printed  advertisements  of  the  celebrated 
fluid  which  formed  the  chief  commoditar 
there  vended.  Titmouse,  with  a  little  hei4 
tation,  asked  this  gentleman  what  was  tha 
price  of  their  article  "for  turning  KgM  hair 
black" — and  was  answered — "only  seven 
and  sixpence  for  the  smaller-sized  bottle,^ 
One  was  in  a  twinkling  placed  upon  the 
counter — ^where  it  lay  like  a  mmiatuns 
mummy,  swathed,  as  it  were,  in  manifold 
advertisements.  "You'll  find  the  fullest 
direction  within,  and  testimonials  from  the 
highest  nobility  to  the  wonderful  efiicacy  of 
the  *  Ctanochaitanthropopoion.'"* 

"  Sure  it  will  do,  sir !"  inquired  Titmouse 
anxiously. 

"  Is  my  hair  dark  enough  to  your  taste, 
sir?"  said  the  gentleman,  with  a  calm  and 
bland  manner,  "  because  I  owe  it  entirely 
to  this  invaluable  specific," 

"Do  you  indeed,  sir!"  inquired  Tit- 
mouse :  adding  with  a  sigh,  "  but  between 
ourselves,  look  at  mine  !''^and  lifUngoffiiis 
hat  for  a  moment,  he  exhibited  «i  great  crop 
of  bushy,  carroty  hair. 

"Whew!  rather  ugly  that^.  sir!"  ex- 
claimed the  gentleman,  looking  very  seriqus. 
"  What  a  curse  it  is  to  be  bom  with  such 
hair;  isn't  it?" 

"  I  should  think  so,  sir,"  answered  Tit- 
mouse, mournfully;  "and  do  you  really 
think,  sir,  that  this  what's-its  name  turned 
yours  of  tiiat  beautiful  black?" 
'  "  Think  ?  Ton  my  honour,  sir,  certain ; 
no  mistake,  I  assure  you !  I  was  fretting 
myself  into  my  grave  about  the  colour  df 
my  hair!  Why,  sir,  there  was  a  nobleman 
here,. (I  don't  like  to  mention  names,)  the 
other  day,  with  a  head  that  seemed  as  if 
it  had  been  dipped  i6to  water,  and  then  pow- 
dered with  bnck  dust;  but,  I  assure  you, 
the  Cyanochaitantnropopoion  was  too  much 
for  it ;  it  turned  black  in  a  very  short  timcu 
You  should  have  seen  his  lordship's  eosti^ 

•  ThMfearniMookInf  word,  T  wish  to  Inform  my- 
latfir  rvaders.  i>  *  momtroat  amalfamstion  of  thrto 
or  four  Greek  word«— denoting  a  fluid  "  thai  can  rfii* 
tfer  the  kunmn  kaUr  Uac&."  Whenever  a  barber  or 
p«rfliro«r  determhias  on  trying  to  puff  off  «ooie  villa 
noiia  impoaitlon  of  thia  iort.«trance  lo  aay,  he  goto 
to  aome  itarvingacholar,  and  givei  hiot  haJf-a-crowm 
to  coin  a  word  like  the  above,  that  ihall'be  eqnallir 
miiiitelllcilkte  and  uaproooaBMable,  and  thafetem 
attoaeliva  and  popular. 

uigiiizea  oy  -^^^  \^ x^ pLi\^ 
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f^— 4he  speaker  «aw  thtt  Tttmooae  would 
fwvllow  any  thing:  so  he  went  on  with  a 
confidential  air — ^*and  in  a  month^s  time 
he  had  married  a  beautiful  woman,  whom 
he  had  loved  from  a  child,  but  who  never 
would  marry  a  man  with  such  a  head  of 
hair." 

**  How  long  does  it  take  to  de  all  this, 
•irr*  interrupted  Titmoase,  eagerly,  with  a 
beating  heart. 

"  Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  days. 
In  four  days'  time,  Til  answer  i&c  it,  your 
most  intimate  friend  would  not  know  tou. 
My  wife  did  not  know  me  for  a  long  wnile, 
and  wouldn't  let  me  salute  hei^— ha,  ha !'' 
Here  another  customer  entered;  and  Tit- 
QBiouse,  layingr  down  the  five-pound  note  he 
had  squeezed  out  of  Taorag,  put  the  won- 
der-working phial  into  his  pocket,  and,  on 
Goc^ving  his  change,  departed,  bursting 
widi  eagerness  to  ^  theeneots  of  the  Cya- 
npchaitant^ropopoiil^n.  Withinhalf  an  hour's 
tune  he  might  have  been  seen  driving  a 
hard  bargain  with  a  pawnbroker  for  a  soas- 
siVe4ookuMr  eye-glass,  which,  as  it  hung 
SoapeDdedpiQ.  the  window,  he  had  for 
months  cmt a" longing  eye  upon;  and  he 
orentualJly  purchased  it  (Ms  eyesiffht  I  need 
hardly  say,  was  perfect)  for  only  fifteen 
shillings.  After  taking  a  hearty  dinner  in 
riittle  dusky  eating  house  in  Rupert  Street, 
Ore^uented  by  fashionable-looking  fbreign- 
eia,  with  splendid  heads  of  curling  hair  and 
mustachios,  he  hastened  home.  Having 
Ut  his  candle,  and  locked  his  door,  with 
tiemulotts  fingers  he  opened  the  pa^rs  ea- 
▼eloping  the  Tittle  phial ;  and  glancmg  over 
their  contents,  got  so  inflamed  wiUi  the 
numberless  instances  of  its  efficacy,  detailed 
in  brief  and  glowing^  terms— the  '^  Duke 

of ,  the  Countess  of ,  the  £arl  of, 

4us.,  &^M  &c.,  &c.*-the  lovely  Miss  , 
die  celebrated  Sir  Little  BulVsejre,  (who 
was  so  gratified  that  he  allowed  Ms  aai 
lx>  be  used V— all  of  whom,  from  having  hair 
af  &e  readest  possible  description,  were 
oow  possessed  of  eboo-hued  )Qcks'*-*-4hat 
Uncork  was  soon  extracted  from  the  bot- 
tle. Having  turned  up  his  coat-cufTs,  he 
commenced  the  application  of  the  Cyono- 
chaitanthroponoion,  rubbing  it  into  his  hair, 
efebrows,  and  whiskers,  with  all  the  energy 
bie  was  capable  of,  for  upwards  of  half  an 
hour.  Then  he  read  over  eroiy  syllable  on 
the  f  ^''^  in  which  the  phial  had  been 
wrap:  i<  ;  find  ::bout  eleven  o'clock,  having 
ginut  fitui.try  ci riotts glances  at  the  glassi 
|rot  in«o  'vir-fi  '.  i>  of  exciting  hopes  aiM  de- 
Bgh-.i .  ^u\\i.-^'\  concem^g  die  success  of 
the  ?rcr:  «.>  >(  riment  he  was  trying.  He 
eoi<  ;.  r.'^t  M.,  5p  for  several  hours.  He 
drr:i  O'^.^  n  r<i(,turous  dream    that  he  bowed 


to  a  gentleman  with  coal-black  hur,  j^ioni 
he  fancied  he  had  seen  before— «nd  suAbaly 
discovered  that  he  was  only  looking  at  tUm^ 
ulf  in  a  glass ! !— This  woke  Mm.  Up  he 
jumped,  and  in  a  trice,  was  standing  before 
his  little  glass.  Horrid !  he  almost  drop, 
ped  down  dead!  his  hair  was  perfectly 
cr«^Ti— there  could  be  no  mistake  about  if. 
He  stood  staring  in  the  glass  in  speechless 
horror,  hi^  eyes  and  mouth  distended  to 
the  utmost  for  several  minutes.  Then  ha 
threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  felt  fainting. 
Up  he  presently  jumped  again— rubbed  his 
hair  desperately  and  wildly  about — t^aiq 
looking  into  the  glass — there  it  was,  rougher 
than  before;  but  eyebrows,  whiskers  and 
head — all  were,  if  any  thing,  of  a  more 
vivid  and  brilliant  green.  Despair  came 
over  him.  What  had  all  his  trouble  been 
to  thist^^nd  what  was  to  become  of  Mm  I 
He  got  into  bed  again,  and  burst  into  a  per- 
spiration. Two  or  three  times  he  got  ia 
and  out  of  bed  to  look  at  himself  ,again---oa 
each  ocoaston  deriving  only  more  terrible 
confirmation  dian  before  of  the  disaster  that 
had  befallen  him.  After  lying  still  for 
some  minutes  he  got  out  of  bed«  and  kneel- 
ing down,  tried  to  pray;  but  it  was  in 
vain--and  he  rose  half  choked.  It  was 
plain  he  must  have  his  head  shaved,  and 
wear  a  wig— -that  was  making  an  old  man 
of  Mm  at  once.  Getting  more  and  more 
disturbed  in  Ms  mii^,  he  dressed  himself* 
half  determined  on  starting  off  to  Bond 
Street,  and  breaking  every  pane  of  glass  in 
die  shop  window  of  the  cruel  impostor  who 
had  sold  him  the  liquid  that  had  so  fright- 
fully disfigured  him.  As  he  stood  thus 
irresolute,  he  heard  the  step  of  Mrs.  Sqnal- 
lop  approaching  his  door,  and  recollected 
that  he  had  ordered  her  to  bring  up  his"  tea^ 
ketde  about  that  time.  Having  no  time  to 
take  his  clothes  off,  he  thou^t  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  pop  into  bed 
again,  draw  his  nightcap  down  to  his  eara 
and  eyebrows,  pretMid  to  be  asleep,  and^ 
turning  his  back  to^cards  the  door,  have  a 
chance  of  escaping  the  observation  of  hi« 
landlady.  No  sooner  thought  of  than  done* 
Into  bed  he  jumped,  and  drew  the  clothes 
over  him^-not  aware,  however,  that  in  hia 
hurry  he  had  left  bis  legs,  with  boote  and 
trousers  on,  exposed  to  view— an  unusual 
spectacle  to  his  landlady,  who  had,  in  fact, 
scarcely  ever  known  him  in  bed  at  so  late 
an  hour  before.  He  lav  as  still  as  a  mouse. 
Mrs.  Sqjuallop,  aft«r  giaocing  at  his  legs, 
happening  to  direct  her  eyes  towards  the 
window,  beheld  a  small  phial,  only  half  of 
whose  dark  contents  were  remaining-^of 
course  it  was  poison.  In  a  sudden  fright  sha 
dropped  the  ketde,  plucked  the  olothee  off  thq 
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IrembUog  Titmouse,  and  cried  out — »*  Oh, 
Mr.  'Rtmouse !  Mr.  Titmouse !  what  have 
j<Ju  been " 

♦'Well,  ma'am,  what  the  devil  do  you 

meani     How  dare  you "  commenced 

Titmouse,  suddenly  sitting  up,  and  looking 
famously  at  Mrs.  Squallop.  A  pretty  figure 
he  was.  He  had  all  his  day  clothes  on; 
a  white  cotton  nightcap  was  drawn  down  to 
his  very  eyes,  like  a  man  going  to  be  hang- 
ed ;  his  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  whis- 
kers were  of  a  bright  green  colour. 

"  Lord-a-mighty'.*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Squal- 
lop,  faintly,  the  moment  that  this  strange 
apparition  presented  itself;  and,  sinking  on 
the  chair,  she  pointed  with  a  dismayed  air 
to  the  ominous-looking  object  standing  on 
the  window  shelf.  Titmouse  from  that 
supposed  she  had  found  it  all  out.  "  Well — 
isn't  it  a  shame,  Mrs.  Squallop  V  said  he, 
getting  ofi*  the  bed,  and,  plucking  off  his 
nightcap,  exhibited  the  full  extent  of  his 
misfortune.  "WTiatd'ye  think  of  ihatl" 
he  exclaimed,  staring  wildly  at  her..  Mrs. 
Squallop  gave  a  famt  shnek,  turned  her 
head  aside,  and  motioned  him  away. 

"  I  shall  go  mad— I  shall ^" 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  groaned  Mrs. 
Squallop,  evidently  expecting  him  to  leap 
upon  her.  Presently,  however,  She  a  littie 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind,  and  Tit- 
mouse, stuttering  with  fury,  explained  to 
her  what  had  taken  place.  As  he  went  on, 
Mrs.  Squallop  became  less  and  less  able  to 
contain  herself,  and  at  length  burst  into  a 
fit  of  convulsive  laughter,  and  sat  holding 
her  hands  to  her  fat  shaking  sides,  as  if  she 
would  have  tumbled  off  her  chair.  Tit- 
mouse was  almost  on  the  point  of  striking 
her !  At  length,  however,  the  fit  went  off^ 
and,  wiping  her  eyes,  she  expressed  the 
greatest  commiseration  for  him,  and  pro- 
posed to  go  down  and  fetch  up  some  soft 
boap,  and  fiannel,  and  tiy  what  «*a  good 
hearty  wash  would  do.''  Scarce  sooner 
said  than  done— but,  alas,  in  vain !  Scrub, 
scrub — ^lather,  lather,  lather,  did  they  both  ; 
but  the  instant  the  soap-suds  were  washed 
off,  there  was  the  head  as  green  as  ever. 

"What  flm  I  to  do,  Mrs.  Squallop?" 
ffroaned  Titmouse,  having  taken  another 
look  at  himself  in  the  glass. 

*•  Why,  really,  I'd  be  off  to  apoliceoflSce, 
and  have  'em  all  taken  up,  if  as  how  I  was 
you:' 

•4  No— see  if  I  don't  take  diat  bottle,  and 
make  the  fellow  that  sold  it  to  me  swallow 
what's  left,  and  I'll  smash  in  his  shop  front 
besides." 

•'Oh,  you  won't — ^you  musn't— notonno 
account !  Stop  at  home  a  bit,  and  be  quiet, 
it  may  go  off  with  all  this  washing,  in  the 
eoiuse  of  the  day.    Soft  soap  is  an  uncom- 


mon sti'ong  thing  for  getting  colours  out^ 
but^-a — ^a— excuse  me,Mr.  Titmouse— whv 
wasn't  you  satisfied  with  the  hair  God  Al- 
mighty had  given  you?  D'ye  think  h« 
didn't  know  a  deal  better  than  you  what 
was  best  for  you  ?  I'm  blest  if  I  don't  think 
this  a  judgment  on  you." 

"  Whars  the  use  of  your  standing  preach- 
ing to  me  in  this  way,  Mrs.  Squallop  t 
Ain't  I  half  mad  without  it?  Jud^ent  or 
no  judgment — ^where's  the  harm  of  my 
wanting  black  hair  any  more  than  black 
trousers  ?  That  ain't  your  own  hair,  Mra. 
Squallop— you're  as  gray  as  a  badger  un- 
derneath—I've  often  remarked  it." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Himperance  !*' 
furiously  exclaimed  Mrs.  Squallop, "  you'rfi 
a  liar !  And  you  deserve  what  you've  got ! 
It  is  a  judgment,  and  I  hope  it  will  stick  by 
you — so  take  Ikat  for  your  sauce,  you  vulgar 
fellow!  Get  rid  of  your  green  hair  if  you  caa 
It's  only  carrot  tops  instead  of  canot  roota^' 
and  some  like  one,  some  the  other — ^ha! 
ha!  ha!" 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Squ— "  h« 
commenced,  but  she.  had  gone,  having' 
slammed  to  the  door  behind  her  wi£ 
all  her  force;  and  Titmouse  was  left 
alone  in  a  half  frantic  state,  in  which  he 
continued  for  nearly  two  hours.  Once 
again  he  read  over  the  atrocious  puffe 
which  had  overnight  inflated  him  to  such  a 
degree,  and  he  now  saw  that  they  were  all 
lies.    This  is  a  sample  of  them : 

"This  divine  fluid,  (as  it  was  enthusias- 
tically styled  to  the  inventor,  by  the  lovely 
Duchess  of  Doodle)  possesses  the  inestima- 
ble and  astonishing  quality  of  changing 
hair,  of  whatever  colour,  to  a  dazzling  jet 
black ;  at  the  same  time  imparting  to  it  a 
rich  flossy  appearance,  which  wonderfully 
contnbutes  to  the  imposing  tout  ensemble 
presented  by  those  who  use  it.  That  well 
known  ornament  of  the  circle  of  fashion,  the 
young  and  lovely  Mrs.  Fitzfrippery,  owned 
to  the  proprietor,  that  to  this  suiprising  fluid 
it  was  that  she  was  indebted  for  those  unri* 
vailed  raven  ringlets,  which  attracted  iSb^ 
eyes  of  envying  and  admiring  crowds,"  and 
so  forth.    A  little  further  on : 

"  This  exquisite  effect  is  not  in  all  caset 
produced  instantaneously;  much  will  of 
Course  depend  (as  the  celebrated  M.  Du-. 
puyten,  of^the  Hotel  Dieu,  of  Paris,  informs 
ed  the  inventor,)  on  the  physical  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  party  using  it,  with  reference 
to  the  constituent  particle©  of  the  colouring 
matter,  constituting  the  fluid  in  the  capilla- 
ry vessels.  Often  a  single  application  suf- 
fices to  change  the  most  hopeless-looking 
head  of  red  hair  to  as  deep  a  black :  but, 
not  unfrequently,  the  hzir  passes  through  in- 
termediate  shades  and  tints  filX^  however. 
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tddmately  settling  into  a  deep  and  perma- 
tt^t  black." 

Hiis  passage  not  a  little  reyived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Titmouse.  Accidental- 
ly, however,  an  asterisk  at  the  last  word  in 
the  above  sentence  directed  his  eje  to  a 
note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  pnnted  in 
such  minute  type  as  baffled  any  but  ^e 
strongest  sight  and  most  determined  eye 
to  read,  and  which  said  note  was  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Though  cases  do,  undoubtedlT*  occa- 
sionally occur,  in  which  the  native  mherent 
indestructible  qualities  of  the  hair  defy  all 
attempts  at  change  or  even  modification, 
and  resist  even  this  potent  remedy:  of 
which,  however,  in  all  his  experience*'  (the 
specific  had  been  invented  for  about  six 
months)  "  the  inventor  has  known  but  very 
few  instances."  But  to  this  exceedingly 
select  class  of  unfortunate  incurables,  poor 
Titmouse  entertsdned  a  dismal  suspicion  that 
he  belonged. 

**  Look,  sir !  look !  Only  look  here  what 
your  stuff  has  done  to  my  hair!"  said  Tit- 
mouse, on  presenting  himself  soon  after  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  sold  him  the  infernal 
Uquid ;  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  exposed  the 
green  hair.  The  gentleman,  however,  did 
not  appear  at  all  surprised  or  discomposed. 

*«  Ah,  yes !  I  see,  J  see.  You're  in  the 
intermediate  stage.  It  differs  m  different 
people." 

"  Differs,  sir !  I'm  going  mad !  I  look 
tike  a  green  monkey." 

"  In  me,  the  colour  was  strong  yellow. 
But  have  you  read  the  descriptions  tnat  are 
given  in  the  wrapper?" 

"I  should  think  so!  Much  sodd  they 
do  me!  Sir,  you're  a  humbug!— -an  im- 
postor! I'am  a  sight  to  be  seen  for  tiiie 
rest  of  my  life !  Look  at  me,  sir !  Eye- 
brows, whiskers,  and  all." 

^^  Bather  3.  singular  appearance,  just  at 
present,  I  must  own,"  said  the  gentleman, 
his  face  turning  suddenly  I'ed  all  over,  with 
the  violent  effort  he  was  making  to  prevent 
an  explosion  of  laughter.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, recovered  himself,  and  added  coolly, 
**  if  you'll  only  persevere." 

♦*Fersevere!''  interrupted  Titmouse,  vio- 
lently, clapping  his  hat  on  his  head,  "  I'll 
teach  you  to  persevere  in  taking  in  the 
public.  I'll  have  a  warrant  out  against 
you." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  Pm  accustomed  to  all 
this!"  4 

"The— devil — ^yon — are!"  gasped  Tit- 
mouse, quite  aghast. 

**0h,  oflenr— often,  while  the  liquid  is 
amSamans  the  first  stage  of  the  change : 
bal  lirk  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  parties 


generally  come  back  smiling  into  my  shop 
with  heads  as  black  as  crows." 

**  No  I  But  really  do  they,  lb  t"  intei 
rupted  Titmouse,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"Hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands,  my 
dear  sir !  And  one  lady  ^ve  me  a  pictnrs 
of  herself,  in  her  black  hair,  to  make  up  for 
her  abuse  of  me  when  it  was  in  a  puce 
colour." 

••But  do  you  recollect  any  one's  hair 
taming  ereen,  and  then  getting  black  1" 
inquired  Titmouse,  with  trembling  anxiety. 

"Recollect  any!  Fifty,  at  least.  For 
instance,  there  was  Loid  Albert  Addle- 
head;— but  why  should  I  name  names  1 
I  know  hundreds !  But  every  thing  is  ho* 
nour  and  confidential  here!*^ 

"And  did  Lord  What's-his-name's hail 
go  ^reen,  and  then  black  1  and  was  it  at  first 
as  hffht  as  mine  t" 

"  His  hair  was  redder,  and  in  consequence 
it  became  greener,  and  now  is  blacker  than 
ever  your's  will  be." 

♦•  Well,  if  I  and  my  landlady  have  this 
morning  used  an  ounce,  we've  used  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  soft  soap  in ^" 

«*  Soft  soap ! — soft  soap !  That  explains 
all."  He  forgot  how  well  it  had  been  al- 
ready explained  by  hira.  "By  heavens, 
sir! — soft  soap!  You  may  have  ruined 
your  hair  for  ever!"  TitiM|gj^j)^ned  his 
eyes  and  mouth  with  a  staflj^^ror,  it  not 
occurring  to  him  thamhe^Kf&rable  mreen 
had  preceded  and  caused,  not  followed,  the 
use  of  the  soft  soap.  "Go  home,  my  dear 
sir !  God  bless  you — ^go  home,  as  you  value 
your  hair ;  take  this  small  botUe  of  Da- 
mascus cream,  and  rub  it  in  before  it's  too 
late ;  and  then  use  the  remainder  of  the ^" 

"Then  you  don't  think  it's  too  late?"  in- 
quired Titmouse,  faintly ;  and  having  been 
assured  to  the  coqlpry — ^having  asked  the 
price  of  the  Damascus  cream,  which  was 
only  three-and-sixpence  (stamp  included)— 
he  paid  it  w^ith  a  rueful  air,  and  took  his  de- 
parture. He  sneaked  along  the  streets,  with 
the  air  of  a  pickpocket  fearful  that  every 
one  he  met  was  an  officer  who  had  his  eye 
on  him.  He  was  not,  in  fact,  very  far  off 
the  mark ;  for  many  a  person  smiled,  and 
stared,  and  turn^  round  to  look  at  him  as 
he  went  along. 

I  wonder,  now,  what  effect  the  perusal  of 
these  pages  must  have  upon  the  reader, 
gentle  or  simple,  younff  or  old,  male  or  fe- 
male, who  has  shared  the  folly  of  'Htmouse 
in  the  particular  now  under  consideration  ? 
They  cannot  help  laughing  at  the  trouble  of 
Titmouse ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  blush 
at  the  absurd  weakness  of  which  themselves 
have  been  guilty.  Depend  upon  it,  my 
gentleman,  Siat  every  man  or  woman  ta 
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•Me  who  M6970tf«  imd  suipeeto  orlmows 
whAt  you  have  be^a  ftb<mt,  can  scarce  belp 
btrsttn^  oiU  a-iaagkkig  at  you,  and  writes 
yon  down  ever  after — ^ass.  But  if  they  do 
this  on  seeing^  him  who  has  so  weakly  at- 
tempted to  disguise  red-cdoured  hair,  what 
sorrow,  mingled  with  contempt,  must  they 
feftl  when  tiiey  see  a  man,  or  woman,  asha** 
med  of— GRAY  HAIRS — a*«^crown  of  rejoi- 
eing  to'  them  that  have  done  well,"  a  mark 
^  df  one  to  whom  God  has  given  long  life,  as 
&e  means  of  gathering  experience  and  wis- 
dom— and  dishonouring  those  gray  hairs 
by  the  desperate  folly  of  Tittlebat  Tit" 
mouse  1 

Titmouse  slunk  up  stairs  to  his  ro^m,  in 
a  sad  state  of  depression,  and  spent  the  next 
hoifir  in  rubbing  into  his  hair  the  Pamasaus 
ereanu  He  rubbed  till  he  could  hardly 
hold  his  arms  up  any  longer  from  sheer  ia^ 
tigue.  Having  risen,  at  length,  to  mark, 
from  the  slass,  the  progress  he  had  made^ 
he  found  mat  the  only  result  of  his  perse* 
vering  exeitions  had  been  to  give  a  greasy 
shining  appearance  to  the  hair,  that  remain- 
ed as  green  as  ever.  With  a  half-uttered 
l^roan  he  sunk  down  upon  a  chair,  and  fell 
into  a  sort  of  abstraction,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  sharp  knock  at  his  door.  Ti^ 
mouse  started  up,  tiembled,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  ojMynresolute,  glancing  fearfully 
at  the  gla^^^n  then  opening  the  door,  let 
in  Mr.  GmtK  wha  started  back  a  pace 
or  two,  as  if  he  ha^ffllen  shot,  <m  catohing 
sig^t  of  the  strange  figure  of  Titmouse.  It 
was  useless  for  Gammon  to  try  to  check  his 
laughter ;  so  leaning  against  the  door-post, 
he  yielded  to  the  impulse,  and  laughed  with- 
out intermission  for  at  least  two  minutes. 
Titmouse  felt  desperately  angnr,  but  feared 
to  show  it;  and  the  timid,  rueful,  lackadai- 
sical air  with  which  he  regarded  the  dread- 
ed Mr.  Gammon,  only^olonged  and  ag- 
gravated the  agonies  of  that  gentleman. 
When  atlen^h,  he  had  a  little  recovered 
himself,  holdmg  his  left  hand  to  his  side 
wiUi  an  exhausted  dr,  he  entered  the  little 
apartment,  and  asked  Titmouse  what  in  the 
name  pfVheaven  he  had  been  doing  to  him- 
self. «»  Without  ihts'^  (in  the  absurd  slang 
of  the  lawyers)  that  he  l^ew  all  the  while 
quite  well  what  Titmouse  had  been  about; 
but  he  wanted  the  en}o3^ent  of  hearing 
Titmouse's  own  account  of  the  matter.  Tit- 
mouse, not  daring  to  hesitete,  complied^- 
<jiammon  listening  in  an  agony  of  suppress- 
ed ]|iughter,  all  3ie  while  seeminar  on  the 
point  of  bursting  a  blood-vessel.  He  look- 
ed as  little  at  Titmouse  as  he  could,  smd 
was  growing  a  little  more  sedate,  when 
Titmouse,  in  a  truly  lamentable  tone,  in* 
quired,  **  What's  the  good,  Mr.  Gammon, 
of  ten  thousand  a  year  with  such  a  head  <^ 


hau^-as^Aiar'  On  hearing  which,  CbnuwHI, 
jumped  off  his  chair,  started  to  the  window^, 
and  such  an  explosion  pf  laughter  followed,' 
as  threatened  to  crack  ^e  panes  of  glass 
before  him.  This  was  too  much  for  Tit- 
mouse,  who  presently  cried  aloud  in  a  griev- 
ous manner;  and  Gammon,  suddenly 
ceasio^  his  laughter  turned  round  and  apolo* 
;gized  uk  the  moat  earnest  manner;  afler 
which  he  uttered  an  abundance  of  sympa^ 
thy  for  the  sufferings  which  "he  deplored 
being  unable  to  alleviate."  He  >even  re* 
strained  himself  when  Titmouse  again  and 
a^in  asked  him  if  he  could  not  "  have  the 
law"  of  the  man  who  had  so  imposed  oq 
hi^  •  Gammon  diverted  the  thoughts  of  his 
sufiering  client,  by  faking  from  his  pocket 
some  very  imposing  p^kiges  of  paper  tied 
round  with  red  tape.  From  time  to  timi^ 
however,  he  almost  split  his  nose  with  e/ 
fbrU  to  restrain  his  laughter,  on  catching  a 
fresh  glimpse  of  poor  Titmyouse's  emerale 
haiir. 

Gammon  was  a  fnan  of- business,  Kow- 
ever;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  distract 
ing  excitement,  contrived  to  set  Titmouse's 
signature  to  sundry  papers  oi  no  little  con 
sequence ;  amongst  otners,  first,  to  a  bond 
conditioned  for  the  payment  of  £500 ;  se- 
condly, another  for  jS  10,000;  and,  lastly, 
an  agreement  (of  which  he  gave  Titmouse 
an  sdleged  9opv)  by  which  Titmouse,  in 
consideration  oi  messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon^ 
and  Snapi  using  their  bestrexertions  to  put 
him  in  the  possession  of  the  estate,- &e^ 
Ju%,  bound  himself  to  conform  to  their 
wishes  in  every  thing,  on  pain  of  their  in- 
stantly throwing  up-  3ie  whole  affair,  look- 
ing eat  for  another  heir-at-law,  and  issuinff 
execution  forthwitii  against  Titmouse  for  ^ 
expenses  incurred  under  his  retainer.  I 
said  that  Gammon  gave  his  confiding  client 
an  alleged  copy  of  agjreement : — it  was  not 
a  real  copy,  tor  certain  stipulations  appear- 
ed in  emSh  that  were  not  intended  to  appear 
in  the  othw,  for  reasons  which  were  per* 
fectly  satisfactory  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam<* 
mon  and  Snap.  When  Grammon  had  got 
to  this  p(»at,  he  thought  it  the  fitting  e^ 
portunitv  for  producing  a  second  fi.ve-poani 
note.  He  did  so,  and  put  Titmouse  here- 
by into  an  ecstasy  which  pushed  out  of  his 
head  for  a  while  all  recollection  of  what  had 
happened  to  his  hair.  He  had  at  that  mo- 
ment nearly  eleven  pounds  in  hard  caj^i! 
Gammon  easUy  obtained  from  him  aa  ao* 
count  of  his  little  money  transactions  with 
Huckaback— of  which, «  however,  all  he 
could  ten  was — that  for  ten  shillings  down^ 
he  had  given  a  ^mtten  engagement  to  pay 
fifly  pounds  on  getting  the  estate.  Of  this 
Gammon  made  a  careful  memorandum,  ex, 
plaining  the  atrocious  villainy  of  Hnekm 
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lMck-«-aiid,  in  Bbortf-thi^  if  he  (Titmoofe) 
4id  not  look  very  sharply  about  him,  be 
would  be  robbed  right  and  left ;  8o  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  him  early 
lo  learn  how  to  distinguish  between  false 
and  true  friends.  Gammon  went  on  to  as* 
sure  him  that  the  instrument  he  had  given 
to  Huckaback  was,  probably,  in  point  of 
law,  not  worth  a  farthing,  on  the  ^ound  of 
its  beiog  both  fraudulent  and  usunous;  and 
intimat^  something,  which  Titmouse  did 
not  very  distinctly  comprehend,  about  the 
efficacy  of  a  bill  in  equity  for  a  diacootry  f 
which,  at  a  very  insignificant  expense,  (not 
exceeding  dSl 00,)  would  oblige  the  plain- 
tiff in  equity  (t*  e.  Huckaback)  by  the  way 
6f  declaring,  to  give  his  solemn  oath  that  ha 
had  advanced  me  full  sum  of  £$0 :  and 
having  obtained  this  important  and  satis- 
factory result.  Titmouse  would  have  the 
buportunity  of  disproving  the  statement  of 
Huckaback — if  ht  eould$  which  of  eourse 
be  could  not.  By  this  process,  however, 
a  little  profitable  employment  would  have 
been  afforded  to  a  certain  distinguished  firm 
in  Saffron  Hill — and  that  was  iomiihing^^ 
to  Gammon. 

"  But,  by  the  way,  talking  about  money,'* 
iaid  Titmouse,  suddenly,  **  how  surprising 
handsome  Mr.Tagrag  has  behaved  to  me  !*' 

*<  Indeed,  my  dear  sir  !'^  exclaimed  Gam- 
mon, with  real  curiosity,  ^*what  has  he 
doner' 

'*  Advanced  me  five  pounds*- all  of  his 
own  head !" 

"Are  you  serious,  Mr.  Htmousel"  in- 
quired Gammon. 

Titmouse  produced  the  change  which  he 
had  obtained  for  Tagrag^^s  five^pound  note, 
minus  only  the  prices  oT  the  Cyanochaitan- 
thropopoion,  the  Damascus  cream,  and  the 
ejre-gflass.  Gammon  merely  stroked  his 
chin  in  a  thoughtful  manner.  So  occupied, 
indeed,  was  he  with  his  reflections,  that 
though  his  eye  was  fixed  on  the  ludicrous 
figure  of  Titmouse,  which,  so  shortly  before 
had  occasioned  him  such  p^uroxysms  of 
laughter,  he  did  not  feel  the  least  inclination 
erven  to  a  smile.  Tagrag  advanced  Titmouse 
five  pounds!  Throwing  as  much  smiliuj; 
indifference  into  his  manner  as  was  possi- 
ble, htl»  asked  Titmouse  the  particulars  of  so 
strange  a  transaction.  Titmouse  answered 
(how  truly  the  reader  can  judge)  that  Mr. 
T^grag  had,  in  the  very  handsomest  way, 
volunteered  the  loan  of  five  pounds;  and 
moreover  offered  him  any  further  sum  he 
might  require ! 

"What  a  charming  change,  Mr.  Ht- 
mouse !"  exclaimed  Gammon,  with  a  watch- 
ful eye  and  anxious  imile* 

«<  Most  delightful  " 


"Bathtr  andden,  loo!— ehl— Mr.  Tit- 
mouse!" 

"Why— 410— -no;  I  should  say  'pon  ny 
life,  certainly  not.  The  fact  is,  we've  long 
misunderstoed  each  other.  He's  Kad  an 
uncommon  good  opinion  of  me  all  the  while 
-—people  Awe  triea  to  set  him  against  me ; 
but  it's  no  use,  he's  found  them  out — ^he 
told  me  so!  And  he's  not  only  said  bat 
done  the  handsome  thing!  He's  turned 
up,  by  Jove,  a  trump  all  of  a  sudden— though 
it  long  looked  an  ugly  one.'* 

"Ha,  ha,'  ha! — ^very! — ^how  curious!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Gammon  meohanicaJly,  re* 
volving  several  iinportant  matters  in  his 
mind, 

"Tm  going,  too,  to  dine  at  Satin  Lodge, 
Mr.  Tagrag's  Country  house,  next  Sunday.** 

"In&sa;  it  will  be  quite  a  change  for 
you,  Mr.  Titmouae." 

"Yea,  it  will,  by  Jove;  and — a    a 
what's  more— there^s— hem— hem!— you 
understand  1" 

"  Go  on,  I  beff,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmouse." 

"There's  a  Udy  in  the  case— not  that 
she's  itUd  any  thing ;  but  a  nod's  as  good 
as  a  wiidc  to  a  blind  horse— -eh  1  Mr.  Gam- 
mon 1" 

"I  should  think  so-i-Miss  Tagrag  will 
have  money  of  course  V 

"You've  hit  it!  Lots!  But  Tve  not 
made  up  my  mind." 

"  I'd  better  undeceive  this  poor  devil  at 
once,  as  to  this  sordid  wretch  Tagrag," 
thought  Grammon,  "  otherwise  the  cunning 
old  rogue  may  get  a  very  mischievous  hold 
upon  him !  And  a  lady  in  the  case !  The 
old  scamp  has  a  daughter!  Whew!  this 
will  never  do !  The  sooner  I  enlighten  my 
^ounff  friend  the  better— 4hough  at  a  little 
risk.'^ 

"  It's  very  important  to  be  able  to  tell  who 
are  real  and  who  are  false  friends,  as  I  was 
saying  just  now,  my  dear  Titmouse,"  said 
Gammon,  seriously, 

"I  think  so.  Now  look,  for  instanee, 
there's  that  fellow  Huckaback,  I  ehould 
say  he " 

"  Pho !  pho !  my  dear  sir,  a  mere  beetle 
— he^s  not  worth  thinking  of,  one  way  m 
the  other.  But,  can't  vou  guess  another 
sham  friend,  who  has  changed  so  sudden- 
ly!" 

"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Tagia^ — eh  t"  | 

"  I  mention  no  names ;  but  it's  rather  odd, 
that  when  lam  speaking  of  hollow-hearted 
friends,  you  should  at  once  name  Mr.  Tag- 
rag." 

"  The  proof  of  the  puddinff^-handsome 
is  that  handsome  does ;  and  I've  got  JS5  of 
hifi  money  at  any  rate." 

"  Of  course  he  took  no  security  for  aiica 
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a  trifle,  betflreen  snch  close  friends  as  you 
and  him  1" 

**  Oh — why — ^now  you  mention  it— but, 
'twas  only  a  line— one  line." 

"I  knew  it,  my  dear  sir,**  interrupted 
Gammon  calmly,  with  a  significant  smile— 
"Tagrag  and  Huckaback,  they're  on  a  par 
—ah,  ha,  ha !  My  dear  Titmouse,  you  are 
too  honest  and  confiding !" 

"  What  keen  eyes  you  lawyers  have,  to 
be  sure!  Well — 1  never^ — ^he  was  evi- 
dently somewhat  staggered—"  I — ^I — ^must 
say,*'  he  presently  added,  looking  grateful- 
ly at  Gammon,  "  I  think  I  do  now  know  of 
a  true  friend,  that  sent  me,  two  fiye>pound 
notes,  and  never  asked  for  any  security." 

♦*  My  dear  sir,  you  really  pain  me  by  al- 
luding to  such  a  matter !" 

Oh,  Gammon,  is  not  this  too  bad?  What 
are  the  papers  which  you  know  are  now  in 
your  pockets,  signed  only  this  very  evening 
by  Titmouse! 

"  You  are  not  av  match  for  Tagrag,  Tit- 
mouse ;  because  he  was  made  for  a  trades- 
man— you  are  not.  Do  you  think  he  would 
have  parted  with  his  £5  but  for  value  re- 
ceived ?    Oh,  Tagrag !  Tagraff !" 

"  I — ^I  really  begin  to  mink,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon— ^'pon  my  soul,  I  do  think  you're 
right." 

"Think  !--Why — ^for  a  man  of  your 
acuteness — ^how  could  he  imagine  ybu 
could  forget  the  long  course  of  insult  and 
t3rranny;  that  he  should  change  all  of  a 
sudden — just  now,  when " 

"  Ay — by  Jove ! — -just  when  I'm  coming 
into  my  property,"  interrupted  Titmouse, 
quickly. 

"To  be  sure— to  be  sure!-^Just  now,  I 
say,  to  make  this  sudden  change!  Bah! 
Bah!" 

"  I  hate  Tagrag,  and  always  did.  Now, 
he's  trying  to  take  me  in,  just  as  he  does 
every  body;  but  I've  found  him  out— I 
won't  lay  out  a  penny  with  him." 

*' Would  you,  do  you  think,  ever  have 
seen  the  inside  of  Satin  Lodge,  if  you 
hadn't " 

"  Why,  I  don't  know— I  really  think— 
hem!" 

"  Were  you,  my  dear  sir  1— But  now  a 
scheme  occurs  to  me — ^a  very  amusing  idea. 
Shall  I  tell  yo%  a  way  of  proving  to  his  own 
face  V>w  insincere  and  interested  he  is  to- 
wards yout  Go  to  dinner  by  all  means, 
eat  his  good  things,  hear  all  that  the. whole 
set  of  them  have  to  say,  and  just  before  you 
go,  (it  will  require  you  to  have  all  your  wits 
about  you,)  pretend,  with  a  long  face,  that 
our  arfair  is  all  a  bottle  of  smoke :  say  that 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  have 
told  you  the  day  before  that  they  had  made 
«  horrid  mistake." 


"  Ton  my  life,  I— I— really— daren't— 4 
couldn't — ^I  couldn't  keep  it  up— he'd  half 
kill  me.  Besides,  there  will  be  Miss  Ta^ 
n^,  it  would  be  the  death  of  her,  I  know?* 

"  Miss  Tagrag  !  Gracious  heavens ! 
What  on  earUi  can  you  have  to  do  with 
her?  You — ^why,  if  you  really  succeed  in 
getting  this  fine  property,  she  might  maka 
a  very  suitable  wife  for  one  of  your  grooms.'* 

**  Ah !  I  don't  know — she  may  be  a  devil- 
ish fine  girl,  and  the  old  fellow  will  have  z 
tolerable  penny  to  leave  her — and  a  bird  in 
the  hand— «h  f  Besides  I  know  what  she's 
all  along — hem ! — but  that  doesn't  signify." 

"  Pho !  pho !  Ridiculous !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Fancy  Miss  Tagrag  Mrs.  Titmouse !  Yaut 
eldest  son — ah,  na,  ha!  Tagrag  Titmouset 
Esq.  Delightful.  Your  honoured  father  a 
draper  in  Oxford  Street ! "  All  this  might  be 
very  clever,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  tell  uppn 
Titmouse,  whose  little  heart  had  been  reaeb- 
ed  by  a  cunning  hint  of  Tagrag's,  concern- 
ing his  daughter's  flattering  estimate  ol 
lltmouse's  personal  appearance.  The  rea- 
son why  Gammon  attacked  so  seriously  a 
matter  which  appeared  so  chimerical  and 

Ereposterous,  was  this — ^that,  according  to 
is  present  j)lan.  Titmouse  was  to  remain 
for  some  considerable  while  at  Tagrag's,  and 
with  his  utter  weakness  of  character,  might 
be  worked  upon  by  Tagrag  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  get  inveigled  mto  an  engagement 
which  might  be  productive  hereafter  of  no 
little  embarrassment.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, at  length,  in  obtaining  Titmouse's 
promise  to  adopt  his  suggestion,  and  there- 
by discover  the  true  nature  of  the  feelings 
entertained  towards  him  at  Satin  Lodge- 
He  shook  Titmouse  energetically  by  the 
hand,  and  left  him  perfectly  certain,  that  if 
there  was  one  person  in  the  world  worthy 
of  his  esteem,  and  even  reverence,  that  per- 
son was  Oily  Gammon,  Esq. 

As  he  bent  his  steps  towards  SaflTron  Hill, 
he  reflected  rather  anxiously  on  several  mat- 
ters that  had  occurred  to  him  during  the  in^ 
terview  which  I  have  just  described.  On 
Teaching  tiie  ofllce,  he  was  presently  closet- 
ed with  Mr.  Quirk,  to  whom,  first  and  fore- 
most, he  exhibited  and  delivered  the  docu- 
ments to  which  he  had  obtained  Titmouse's 
signature,  and  which,  the  reader  will  allow 
me  to  assure  him,  were  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent texture  from  a  certain  legal  instrument 
or  security  which  I  laid  before  him  some 
little  time  ago, 

"Now,  Gammon,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  soon  as  he  had  locked  up  in  his 
safe  the  above-mentioned  documents— 
"Now,  Gammon,  I  think  we  may  be  up 
and  at  'em;  load  our  guns,  and  blaze 
away,"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands. 

"Yes,  and  long^g^i^W^v^^e^n  in 
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ffiBptrfttion!  Bot  I  just  want  to  name  a 
thing  or  two  that  has  oocarred  to  me  while 
with  Titmouse."  Then  he  told  him  of  the 
effects  which  had  followed  the  nse  of  the 
potent  Cyanochaitanthropopoion,  at  which 
old  Quirk  almost  laughed  himself  into  fits. 
When,  however,  Gsmimon,  with  a  serous 
air,  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Tagrag, 
and  his  grave  suspicions  concerning  her, 
Quirk  bounced  up  out  of  his  chair,  almost 
startling  Gammon  out  of  hi8.  If  he  had  just 
been  told  that  his  banker  had  broke,  he 
could  scarce  have  shown  more  emotion. 

The  fact  was,  that  he,  too,  had  a  daugh- 
TEBr-^an  only  child — Miss  Quirk— ^whom 
he  had  destined  to  become  Mrs.  Titmouse. 

**  A  designing  old  villain  !'*  he  exclaimed 
at  length ;  and  Gammon  agreed  with  him ; 
bat,  strange  to.  say,  with  aU  his  acuteness, 
nevw  adverted  to  the  real  cause  of  Quirk^s 
sodden  and  vehement  exclamation.  When 
Gammon  told  him  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  opened  Titmouse's  eyes  to  the  kna- 
very of  Tagrag,  and  the  expedient  he  had 
suggested  for  its  demonstration,  Quirk  could 
have  worshipped  Gammon,  ^nd  could  not 
help  rising  and  shaking  him  ener&;etically 
by  the  hand,  much  to  his  astonishment. 
Alter  a  long  consultation,  two  things  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  partners;  to  look  out 
f^h  loogings  for  Titmouse,  and  remove 
him  presently  altogether  from  the  company 
and  mfluence  of  Tagrag.  Some  time  after 
they  had  parted.  Quirk  came  with  an  eager 
air  into  Mr.  Gammon's  room,  with  a  most 
important  suggestion,  viz.:  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  get  Tagrag  to 
hteome  a  surety  to  them,  by  and  by,  on  be- 
half of  Titmouse !  Gammon  was  delighted ! 
lie  heartily  commended  Mr.  Quirk's  saga- 
city, and  promised  to  turn  it  about  in  his 
thoughts  very  carefully.  Not  having  been 
let  entirely  into  Quirk's  policy  (of  which 
the  reader  has,  however,  just  had  a  glimpse,} 
he  did  not  see  the  difficulties  which  kept 
Quirk  awake  almost  all  that  niffht— how  to 
protect  Titmouse  from  the  machinations  of 
Tagrag  and  his  daught^,  and  yet  keep 
Tagrag  sufficiently  interested  in,  and  inti- 
mate with  Titmouse,  to  entertain,  by  and 
by,  the  idea  of  becoming  surety  for  him  to 
them,  the  said  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap;  and  how  to  manage  Htmouse 
all  the  while,  so  as  to  forward  their  objects, 
and  also  that  of  turning  his  attention 
towards  Miss  Quirk,  was  really  a  father 
difficult  problem.  Quirk  looked  down  on 
Tagrag  with  honest  indignation,  as  a  mean 
and  mercenary  fellow,  whose  nnpiineipled 
schemes,  thank  heaven!  he  alzeady  saw 
through;  and  from  which  he  determined  to 
ttjscue  his  innocent  and  confiding  client. 


who  wat  made  for  better  things— fo  witf 
Miss  Quirk, 

When  Titmonse  rose  the  next  morning, 
(Saturday,)  behold — ^he  found  his  hair  had 
become  of  a  variously  shaded  purple  or  vio- 
let odour !  Astonishment  and  apprehension 
by  turns  possessed  him,  as  he  stared  into 
the  glass,  at  this  unlocked  for  change  of 
colour;  and  hastily  dressing  himself,  after 
swallowing  a  very  slight  breakfast,  off  he 
went  once  more  to  the  scientific  establish- 
ment in  Bond  Street,  to  which  he  had  been 
indebted  for  his  recent  delightful  experi- 
ences. The  distinguished  inventor  and  pro- 
Erietor  of  the  Cyanochaitanthropopoion  was 
ehind  the  counter  as  usual— calm  and  con- 
fident as  ever. 

••  Ah !  I  se^-as  I  said  !-*^  I  said !  isn't 
it!»-coming  round  quicker  than  usual — 
really,  I'm  selling  more  of  the  article  than 
I  can  possibly  make.'* 

«« Well,"— at  length  said  Titmouse,  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  volubility  with 
which  he  had  been  assailed  on  entering— 
**  then  is  it  really  going  on  tolerable  well  V 
taking  off  his  hat  and  looking  anxiously  in- 
to a  ^ass  that  hung  close  by. 

"rafemftfe  well!  delightful!  perfect! 
couldn't  be  better!  If  you'd  studied  the 
thing,  you'd  know,  sir,  that  puiple  is  the 
middle  colour  between  green  and  black. — 
Indeed,  black  is  only  purple  and  green  mix* 
ed,  which  explains  the  whole  thing!" 

Titmouse  listened  with  infinite  satisfao* 
tion  to  tiiis  philosophical  statement. 

^  Remember,  sir,  my  hair  is  to  come  like 
yours— eh?  you  recollect,  sirl" 

*«I  have  Teiy  l^e  doubt  of  it,  sir— nay, 
lam  certain  of  it,  knowing  it  by  experience." 

The  scamp  had  been  hhed  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  lying  thus  in  support  of  the 
Cyanochaitanthropopoion ;  his  own  hair  b^ 
ing  a  natural  blacx. 

**Iam  going  to  a  grand  dinner  to-moi- 
row,  sir,"  said  Titmouse,  «  with  some  de- 
vilish great  people  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town — ehl  you  understand  ?  will  it  do  by 
that  time?  Would  give  a  trifle  to  get  my 
hair  a  shade  dark^  by  that  time— for — . 
hem!^-most  lovely  gal— eh  t  yoip  under- 
stand the  thing?  devilish  anxious  andall 
thatsort  of  thing,  you  know  T* 

**  Yes— I  do,"  replied  the  gentieman  of 
the  shop,  in  a  confidential  tone ;  and  open- 
ing one  of  the  glass  doors  behind  Idm,  took 
out  a  bottle  considerably  larger  than  the 
first,  and  handed  it  to  Titmouse,  «*  This," 
said  he,  ^  will  complete  the  thing;  it  com- 
bines chemically  with  the  purple  particles, 
and  the  result  is— generally  arrived  at  ui 
about  two  days'  time ** 
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**But  it  n^l.  do  $om/hin^  ina  nigU'^ 
time— -eh ! — surely." 

^l  shoold  Uiink  soi  Bat  here  it  ia^t  is 
called  the  Tetabaomeiton  Abkacadabra." 

"What  a  tmheV^  exclaixoed  TitnKHifie^ 
with  a  kind  of  awe.  « 'Pen  honour,  it  al- 
most takes  one's  breath  away — " 

"  It  will  do  BQiore,  sir— it  will  take  your 
red  hair  away !  By  the  way,  only  the  day 
before  yesterday,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  (be- 
tween oursdves  Lady  CarcXine  Carrot,) 
whose  red  hair  alwajs  seemed  as  if  it  would 
have  set  her  bonnet  in  a  blaze,  came  here, 
after  two  days'  use  of  the  Cyanochaitan- 
thropopoion,  and  one  day's  use  of  l^is 
Tetara^menon  Abracadabmr— and  asked  me 
if  I  knew  her.  Upon  my  soul  I  did  ik^, 
till  sks  solemnly  •assured  me  that  she  was 
really  Lady  Caroline !" 

^*How  much  is  iti"  eagerly  ln«|iiired 
Titmouse,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pock-, 
et,  with  no  IHtie  excitement.* 

"  Only  mne-and-sixpence." 

"Good  gracious,  what  a  price I-Hune- 
and-six p" 

"Would  you  believe  it,  wrT  This  ex- 
traordinary fluid  cost  a  distinguirtied  Cfer* 
man  chemist  his  whole  life  to  bring  to  ner- 
fection ;  and  it  contains  expensiye  materials 
from  all  the  four  oomers  of  th^  world." 

"  I've  laid  out  a  large  figure  with  you, 
sir,  this  day  or  two— couldn't  you  say  eight 
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"We  nerer  abate,  sir,"  said  the  gentle- 
s^m,  rather  haughtily.  Of  course  poor 
Titmouse  bought  the  &ing ;  not  a  little  d^ 
pressed,  howev^,  at  the  heavy  prices  he 
bad  paid  for  the  three  bottles,  and  H^  un- 
certainty be  felt  as  to  the  ultimate  98ue. 
Thdt  night,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  progress  which  the  hair  on  his  head  was 
malang,  (for  by  candle-light  it  really  looked 
very  dark,)  that  he  resolved — at  aU  events 
for  the  present-^-to  leave  well  alone;  or,  at 
the  utmost,  to  tiy  the  effeets  of  the  Tetarag- 
menon  Abracadabra  only  Qpon  his  eydirows 
and  whiskers.  Into  them  he  nibbed  the 
new  specific;  which,  on  the  bottle  being 
opened,  surprised  him  in  two  respects:— 
first,  it  was  perfectly  colourless ;  seooiKdly, 
it  had  a  most  infiermd  sm^.  However,  it 
was  no  use  hesitating ;  he  had  bought  ajnl 
paid  for  it;  and  the  papers  it  was  fdded  in 
gave  an  account  of  its  success,  which  was 
-eaUy  irresistible  and  unquestionable. — 
Awav,  therefore,  he  Tubbed---«nd  whra  he 
oad  finished,  got  into  bed,  in  humMe  hope 
«s  to  the  result,  which  would  be  diseloeed 
by  the  mominff's  light!  •  But  would  yon 
heHeve  it  ?  When  he  looked  si  hims^  in 
the  glass  abont  six  o'^ock,  (l^t  which  hour 
he  awoke,)  I  protest  it  afl  a  &ct^  that  his 
eyebrows  and  whiskers  were  as  white  as 


snow ,  which,  oembiaiog  vrith  ^  FFPf^ 
colour  of  the  hm  on  his  head,  r^derad  ma 
ome  of  the  most  astounding  objects  (in  h«- 
man  shape)  the  eye  of  man  had  ever  be- 
held, lliere  was  the  wisdom  of  age  seated 
in  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers,  unspeakable 
folly  in  his  features,  and  a  purple  crown  of 
W0ND8R  on  his  head. 

Keenly,  it  seemed  as  if  the  devil  were 
wreaking  his  spite  on  Mr.  Titmouse  !^-nay, 
perhaps  it  was  the  devil  himself  who  h«i 
serv«d  hhn  with  the  bottles  in  Bond  Street. 
Or  was  it  a  mere  wdinary  servant  of  the 
devil-— some  greedy,  impudent,  unprinci- 
pled speculator,  who,  desirous  of  acting  on 
the  approved  maxim— #W  eacverimeMnm  im 
corpora  t^»— 4iad  pitched  on  'fitmouse  (see- 
ing the  sort  of  person  he  was)  as  a  godsend^ 
quite  retakes  what  efifect  he  produced  on 
his  hoirt  so  as  the  stuff  was  paid  for,  and 
itseffecli)  noted  1  It  might  possibly  ha<re, 
been  sport  to  the  gentleman  of  the  shop,  but 
it  was  aesor  proving  death  to  poor  Titmouse, 
who  really  might  have  resolved  <m  Growing 
hamseU'  out  of  the  window,  only  that  he  saw 
it  was  not  big  enov^h  for  a  baby  to  get 
through.  He  turned  a^ast  at  the  mon- 
strous object  which  his  little  g^ass  present* 
ed  to  him ;  and  sunk  down  upon  the  bed 
with  a  feeling  as  if  he  w^re  now  fit  f<a 
death.  As  before,  Mrs.  Sauallop  made  her 
appearance  with  his  kettle  for  breakfast. 
H^  was  sitting  at  the  table,  dressed,  and 
with  his  arms  folded,  with  a  reckless  air^ 
not  at  all  caring  to  conceal  the  new  and  still 
more  frightful  change  which  he  had  under- 
gone, since  she  saw  him  last.  Mrs.  Squal- 
lop  stared  at  him  for  a  second  or  two  iii 
silence;  then  stepping  back  out  of  the 
room,  suddenly  drew  to  the  door,  and  sto^ 
outside,  lauffhing  vehemently. 

"I'll  kick  you  down  stairs!"  shouted 
Tyaneus^  rushing  to  the  door,  pale  with 
fury,  and  pulling  it  open. 

"  Mr.— Mr.— Titmouse,  you'll  be  the 
diBath  of  me— you  will— you  will !"  gasped 
Mrs.  Squallt^,  almost  black  in  the  face, 
««d  the  water  running  out  <rf  the  kettle, 
which  i^e  was  unconscioutly  holding  in  a 
slant  After  a  while,  however,  they  got 
reconciled.  Mrs.  Squallop  had  fanci^  h« 
iKkd  heen  but  rubhingchalk  on  his  eyebrows 
and  wMskers;  and  seemed  dismayed  in* 
deed,  on  hearing  the  teue  state  of  the  case. 
He  impl(«ed  £»  to  send  out  for  a  small 
b<^tk  (tf  ink;  but  as  it  was  Sunday  raorar 
ing,.  none  could  be  got-^nd  she  teased  Mm 
to  try  a  lUtle  backing!  He  did;  but  (^ 
coarse  it  was  usdess.  He  sat  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  an  ecstasy  of  grid*  and  raga. 
What  would  he  now  have  given  never  to 
h»ve  meddled  with  the  hair  which  God  1^ 
thought  fit  to  send  him  into  the  world  with  ? 
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Ate!  whh  vlat  mommfbt  ibree  Mrs. 
Sqoallop'a  words  again  and  again  recurred 
*to  him!  To  8aY  that  he  eat  breakfast, 
would  be  scarcely  correct  He  drank  a 
rinrie  cup  of  cocoa,  and  eat  abottt  three 
in^es  length  and  thickness  ofa  roll,  and 
then  put  away  his  breakfast  things  on  the 
window*shey.  If  he  had  been  in  fhe  hu- 
Qponr  to  go  to  church,  how  could  he!  he 
would  have  been  tumed^  out  as  an  ob- 
ject involuntarily  exciting  every  body  to 
iftughter. 

Yet,  poor  soul,  in  this  extremiw  of  mis'^ 
ery,  he  was  nbt  utterly  ne^ected ;  for  he 
1m  that  morning  qmte  a  litue  levee.  First 
cime  Mr.  Snap,  who,  hitying  quite  as 
keen  and  clear  an  eye  for  his  own  interest 
as  his  senior  partners,  had  early  seen  how 
capable  ^vas  acqu^tance  with  Titmouse  of 
being  turned  to  nis  (Snap's)  great  advan- 
tage. He  had  come*  nierafore,  dressed 
very  stylishly,  to  do  a  little  bit  of  toadyinff 
on  the  sly,  (on  bis  own  exclusive  account^ 
and  had  brought  with  him,  for  the  edifica- 
tbn  of  Titmouse,  a  copy  of  that  day's  iSrtm- 
day  Ftfuh^  which  contained  a  iMig  account 
of  a  bloody  fight  between  Birmingham 
Bifibones  and  London  Litdego,  fbr  dS500  a 
side--«ighty  roi^nds  were  fought,  both  men 
killed,  and  their  sec(mds  had  bolted  to 
Boulogne*  Poor  Snap,  however,  though 
he  had  come  with  the  best  intentions,  and 
the  most  anxious  wish  to  evince  profound 
respect  for  the  future  master  often  ttiousand 
a  year,  was  quite  taken  by  storm  by  the 
verr  first  glimpse  he  got  of  Titmouse,  and 
could  not  for  a  long  while  recover  himself. 
He  had  come  to  ask  Titmouse  to  dine  with 
him  at  a  tavern  in  the  Strand,  where  there 
was  to  be  capital  singing  in  the  evening; 
»3d  also  to  accompany  him,  on  the  ensuing, 
morning,  to  the  Old  Bailey,  to  hear  "a 
most  interesting  trial"  for  bigamy,  in  which 
Snap  was  concerned  for  me  prisoner — a 
miscreant  who  had  been  married  to  five 
living  women.  Snap  conceived — and  very 
iustly — that  it  would  give  Titmouse  a  stn- 
Idng  idea  of  his  (Snap's)  importance,  to  see 
him  so  much,  and  apparently  so  familiady 
concerned  with  well  known  counsel.  In 
his  own  terse  and  quaint  way,  he  was  ex- 
plaining to  Titmouse  the  various  remedies 
be  had  against  the  Bond  Street  impostor, 
both  by  indictment  and  action  on  the  case ; 
nay,  (getting  a  little,  however,  beyond  his 
depth,)  he  assured  the  eager 'Htanouse,  that 
a  bill  of  dlsci^very  would  lie  in  equity,  to 
ascertain  what  the  Tetaragmenon  Abracada- 
bta  was  composed  of,  wiui  a  view  to  an  in- 
dlclment  against  the  owner,  when  his  learn- 
ed display  was  interrupted  by  a  double 
-kMkf  and— ohtp-enter  Mr.  Gammon! 
Wb«dMr  he  or  Snap  felt  more  disconoerted, 


I  eaniiot  say ;  but  Simp  fcoled  die  most  coo- 
fnsed  and  sneaikliig.  feieh  told  the  other  a 
lie,  in  as  easy,  good-natured  a  way  as  he 
could  assume,  eonoeming  the  objePof  his 
visit  to  Mr.  Titmouse.    Thus  tiiey  were 

Sang  on,  when— another  knock — and,  **Is 
is  Mr.  Titmouse's!**  inquired  a  voice, 
which  brought  a  little  colour  into  ^e  face 
of  both  Oammon  and  Snap ;  for  it  was  ab- 
solutely old  Quirk,  who  bustled  brea&less 
into  ^e  room,  on  his  first  visit,  and  seemed 
completely  confounded  by  the  sight  of  both 
his  partners.  What,  with  this,  and  th^, 
amazing  appearance  presented  by  Titmouse,* 
Mr.  Quirk  was  so  overwhelmed,  that  he 
scarce  spoke  a  syllable.  Each  of  the  three 
partners  Mi  (in  his  own  way)  exquisite 
embarrassment.  Huckaback  some  time 
afterwards  made  his  appearance,  but  him 
Htmottse  umceremoniously  dismtssed  in  a 
twinkling,  in  spite  of  a  vehement  remon- 
strance. But  presealSy  behold  another  ar- 
rival— ^Mr.  Tagrag,  who  had  come  to  an« 
nounce  that  his  carriage,  (t.  e.  a  queer,  rick- 
ety, litde  one-horse  chaise,  with  a  tallow 
faced  boy  in  it,  in  fhded  livery,)  was  wait- 
ing to  comvey  Mr.  Titmouse  to  Satin  Lodge, 
and  take  hbn  a  long  drive  in  the  count^ ! 
Bach  of  tiiese  four  worthies  could  have  spit 
in  the  other's  face ;  first,  for  i^etting^  and 
secondly^  for  rivaUing  him  in  his  sememes 
upon  litmouse.  A  few  minutes  after  the 
arrival  oi  Tagi^i  Gammon,  half  choked . 
with  disgust,  and  despising  himself  even 
more  than  his  fe&ow-visiters,  slunk  oS^  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  Quirk,  who 
was  dying  to  consult  him  on  ^s  new  as- 
pect or  affairs  which  had  presented  itself. 
Snap  (who  ever  si^ice  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  ^ 
Quirk  and  Gammon,  had  felt  like  an  ape  in 
hot  irons)  very  shordy  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  partners,  having  made  no  en- 
gagement whatever  with  'ntmouse ;  and 
uius  the  enteiprtdng  ftnd  determined  Tag- 
rag  was  left  master  of  the  field.  He  had, 
in  fact,  come  to  d^  business ;  and  business 
he  determined  to  do.  As  for  (Gammon,  du- 
ring the  short  time  he  had  stayed,  how  he 
had  endeared  himself  to  Titmouse,  by  ex- 
plaining, not  aware  that  titmouse  had  con- 
fessed all  to  Snap,  the  singular  change  in 
the  colour  of  his  hur  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  intense  mental  ^^^nxie^  through 
which  he  had  lately  passed !  The  anec- 
dotes he  told  of  sufierers,  whose  hi^  a  sin- 
gle night's  agony  had  changed  to  all  the  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow !  Though  Tiigrag  out- 
stayed all  his  fellow-visiters,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described,  he  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  Titmouse  to  accompany  him  in  . 
his  "carriage,"  for  Titmouse  pleaded  a 
pressing  engagement,  (t.  e.  a  desperate  at- 
tempt he  purposed  mdung  to  obtun  some 
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ink,)  bot  pledged  himself  to  make  hU  ap- 
pearance at  Satin  Lodge  at  the  appointed 
hoar— half-past  three  or  four  o^clock.  Away, 
therefore,  droYe  Tagrag,  delighted  that 
Satin  Lodge  would  so  soon  contain  so  re- 
splendent a  visiter— indignant  at  the  cring- 
ing, sycophantic  attentions  of  Messrs, 
Quiik,  and  Gammon,  and  Snap,  against 
whom  he  resolved  to  put  Titmouse  on  his 
guard,  and  infinitely  astonished  at  the  ex- 
traordinary change  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  colour  of  Titmouse's  hair.  Partly 
infii-enced  by  the  explanation  which  Gam- 
n^n  had  given  of  the  phenomenon,  Tagrag 
resigned  himself  to  feelings  of  simple  won- 
der. Titmouse  was  doubtless  passing 
through  stages  of  physicial  transmogrifica- 
tion,  correspondinff  widi  the  marvellous 
change  that  waa  tsucinff  place  in  his  circum- 
stances; and  for  all  lie  (Tagrag)  knew, 
other  and  more  extraordinary  changes  were 
going  on;  Titmouse  miffht  be  growing  at 
uie  rate  of  an  half-inch  a  dav,  and  soon 
stand  before  him  a  man  more  than  six  feet 
high!  Considerations  sych  as  these,  in- 
vested Titmouse  with  intense  and  overpow- 
ering interest  in  the  estimation  of  Tagrag; 
/uno  could  he  make  enough  of  him  at  Satin 
Lodge  that  dayl  If  ever  that  hardened 
sinner  felt  inclined  to  utter  an  inward  pray- 
er, it  was  as  he  drove  home — that  heaven 
would  aiiay  his  daughter  in  angel  hues  to 
the  eyes  of  Titmouse! 

My  friend  Tittlebat  made  his  appearance 
at  the  sate  of  Satin  Lodge,  at  about  a  quar- 
ter to  rour  o'clock.  GoSl  gracious,  how  he 
had  dressed  himself  out !  He  considerably 
exceeded  his  appearance  when  first  present- 
ed to  the.  reader. 

Miss  Tagrag  had  been  before  her  glass 
ever  since  the  instant  of  her  return  from 
chapel,  wo  to  within  ten  minutes'  time  of 
Titmouse^s  arrivaL  An  hour  and  a  half 
at  least  had  she  bestowed  on  her  hair,  dis- 
posing it  in  littie  corkscrew  and  some- 
what scanty  curls,  that  quite  glistened  in 
bear's  grease,  hanging  on  each  side  of  a 
pair  of  lean  and  sallow  cheeks.  The  colour 
which  ought  to  have  distributed  itself  over 
her  cheelu  in  roseate  4elicacy,  had  thought 
fit  to  collect  itself  into  the  tip  of  her  sharp 
little  nose*  JEIer  small  gray  eyes  beamed 
witii  the  gentie  and  attractive  expression 
that  was  perceptible  in  her  father's,  and  her 
projecting,  under  lip  reminded  every  body  of 
that  delicate  feature  in  her  mother.  She 
was  very  short  and  her  figure  rather  skinny 
and  ai^ttlar.  She  wore  ner  lilac-coloured 
fijDck;  her  waist  bein^  pinched  in  to  a  de- 
gree that  made  you  think  of  a  fit  of  the  colic 
when  you  looked  at  her.  Along  red  sash 
tied  in  a  most  elaborate  bqw,  gave  a  very 
^biilUuit  air  to  her  dxese  genmlly.    She 


had  a  thin  gold  chain  round  her  neck,  and> 
wore  lone  white  ffloves;  her  Icfl  liand  hold- 
ing  a  pocket  handkerchief,  which  she  had; 
sulfttsed  with  bergamot  that  scented  the 
whole  room.  Mrs.  Tagrag  had  made  her- 
self very  splendid,  in  a  red  silk  ^own  and 
staring  head-dress.  As  for  Mf.  Tagrag, 
whenever  he  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  he  looked  the  model  of  a  dissenting 
minister :  in  his  black  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
trousers,  and  primly  tied  white  neckerchief^, 
with  no  shirt-collajr  visible.  For  a  quartet 
of  an  hour  had  this  interesting  trio  been 
standing  at  their  parlour  window,  in  anx^ 
ious  expectation  of  Titmouse's  anival; 
their  only  amusement  being  the  numberlesa 
dusty  stage-coaches  driving  every  five  mi- 
nutes close  past  their  gate,  (which  was 
about  ten  yaitls  from  their  house,)  at  once 
enlivening  and  ruralizing  the  scene.  Oh,  ■ 
that  poor Tabumum^laden  with  dust,  droop- 
ing with  drought,  and  evidently  in  the  very 
last  staffe  of  a  decline— that  was  planted 
beside  uie  littie  sate!  Tagrag  spoke  of 
cutting  it  down;l)ut  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tag. 
ng  begffed  its  life  a  littie  longer— then  that 
sublect  dropped.  How  was  it  that,  though 
both  the  laAies  had  sat  under  a  thundering 
discourse  from  Mr.  Dismal  Honor  that 
morning— they  had  never  once  since  thought 
or  spoke  of  him  or  his  sermon-^never 
even  onened  his  *'^  GroaiisJ*  The  reason 
was  plain.  They  thought  of  Titmouse, 
who  was  bringing  **airs  from  heaven;" 
while  Horror  brought  only  *'  blasts  from 
hell"— «nd  those  they  had  every  day  in  the 
week,  his  sermons  on  the  Sunday,  his 
"Groflfw"  on  the  week-day.  At  length 
Miss  Tagrag's  littie  heart  fluttered  violent* 
ly,  for  her  papa  told  her  that  Titmouse  was 
cominff  up  the  road— and  so  he-was.  Not 
dreaminff  that  he  could  be  seen,  he  stood 
beside  me  sate  for  a  moment,  under  the 
melancholy  laburnum ;  and,  taking  a  dirty* 
looking  silk  handkerchief  out  of  nis  hat, 
slapped  it  vigorously  about  his  boots,  (from 
which  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  had  walked,)  and  replaced  it  in  his  hat. 
Then  he  unbuttoned  his  surtdut,  adjusted  it 
nicely,  and  disposed  his  chain  and  eyeglass 
just  so  as  to  let  the  tip  only  of  the  latter  be 
seenpeeping  out  of  his  waistcoat;  twitched 
up  his  collar,  plucked  down  his  wristbands, 
drew  the  tip  of  a  white  pocket  handkerchief 
out  of  a  pocket  in  the  breast  of  his  surtout, 
pulled  a  white  ^love  half  way  on  his  left 
hand ;  and,  having  thus  given  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  toilet,  opened  the  gate,  and-— 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esquire,  the  ^eat  guesi 
of  the  day,  for  the  first  time  m  his  life 
(swinging  a  little  ebony  cane  about  with 
careless  grace)  entered  the  domain  of  Ms . . 

*agrag.  uigiiizeu  Dy 'v„«  v^Vv'ptLN^ 
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Tke  Ifttle  perftmnmnee  I  havi^  been  de- 
iieribing,  though  eYery  bit  of  it  passing  un- 
ier  the  eyes  of  Tagprag,  his  wife,  and  his 
dan^htar,  ha4  not  ei^ted  a  smile;  their 
mxioos  feelings  were  too  deep  to  be  reach- 
ed or  stirred  by  light  emoUon^.  Miss  Tag- 
lag  turned  very  pale  and  trembled. 

"La,  pa,"  said  she  faintly,  **  how  could 
▼on  say  hs'd  got  white  eyebrows  and  whis- 
kors  ?    They're  a  beautiful  black.'* 

Tagmsr  was  speedUess:  the  fact  was 
*o— for  Titmouse  had  fortunately  obtained  a 
little  bottle  of  ink.»-As  Titmouse  approach- 
ad  the  house,  ^Tagrag  hurrying  out  to  open 
the  door  for  him,)  he  saw  the  two  laoies 
Standing  at  ^e  windows.  Off  went  his  hat, 
imd  out  dropped  the  silk  handkerchief,  not 
a  little  disconcerting  him  for  the  moment 
l^igfag,  however,  soon  occupied  his  atten- 
tion at  the  door  with  anxious  civilities,  sha- 
fting him  by  the  hand,  hanging  up  his  hat 
and  stick,  and  then  introducing  him  .to  the 
^ting-room.  The  ladies  received  ■  him 
^ih  most  profound  courtesies,  w4»iott  Tit^ 
mouse  returned  with  a  quick  embarrassed 
bow,  and  an  indistinct— "I  hqw  you're 
Well,  mem  !'*  ' 

K  they  had  had  presence  of  mind  ^eff^iln^ 
to  observe  it,  the  purple  colour  of  Tlt»hou8e*s 
hair  must  have  surprised  them  not  a  Httte; 
all  they  could  see,  however,  w*»^he  an- 
gelic owner  of  ten  thousand  a  ymtJ 

The  only  person  tolerably  at  hiaeftse,  and 
heonh^  tolerably,  was  Mr.Tftgira^;— and 
be  asked  his  guest-^        . 

"Wash  your  hand«t  TPitmotfse,  before 
dinner  1"  But  Titmouse  «lid  he  h'dd  wash- 
ed them  before  he  had'^^^ome'  out.  The  day 
was  hot,  and  he  had  Walked  five  mites  at  a 
slapping  pace.  In  a  ttm  lUinutes,  however, 
be  felt  a  little  more  assuiidd ;  fbr  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  not  to  perceive  the  awful 
deference  with  which  he  was  treated. 

•*  Seen  the  SuwUn/  Flash,  mem  1"  said  he, 
modestly,  addressing  Mrs.  Tagrag. 

•*  I — I — ^no^-that  IS — not  toniai/,'**  sh^  re- 
plied, colouring. 

"Vastly  amusing,  isn't  itt'*  interposed 
Tagrag  to  prevent  mischief*— for  he  Icnew 
bis  wife  would  as  soon  have  taken  a  cocka- 
trice ii)to  her  hand. 

*«  Y  0  0,"  replied  Titmouse,  who  had 
not  even  glanced  at  the  copy  which  Snap 
had  brou^t  him.  "An  uncommon  good 
fight  between  Birmingham  Big — ^ 

Tagrag  saw  his  wife  getting  redder  and 
redder.  «*  No  news  stirring  about  Ministers, 
is  there  ?"  said  he,  with  a  desperate  attempt 
at  a  diversion. 

"Not  that  I  have  beajd!"  replied  Tit- 
moose*  ^oon  he  got  a  little  furdier,  and 
•aid  how  cheerful  the  stages  going  past 


must  make  ^e  house.   Tagrag  agreed  with 
him.    Then  there  was  a  little  pause. 

"Been  to  church,  mem,  this  morning, 
mem  !*'  timiSly  inquired  Titmouse  of  Miss 
Tagrag. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied  faintly  colouring, 
casting  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  sudden- 
ly putUnff  her  hand  into  that  of  her  mother — 
with  such  an  innocent,  engaging  simplicity 
— like  a  timid  fawn,  lying  as  clpse  as  pos- 
sible to  its  dam ! 

"We  always  go  to  chapel,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Taffrag  confidently,  in  spite  of  a  very 
fieree  look  nom  her  husband :  "  the  gospel 
isn't  preached  in  the  Church  of  England. 
We  sit  under  Mr.  Horror — a  heavenly 
preacher!    You've  heard  of  Mr.  Horror  V 

"  Yes,  mem!  Oh,  yes !  Capital  preach 
er!"  replied  HHtmouse,  who  of  course  (be- 
ing a  true  church  man)  had  never  in  his  life 
heard  of  Mr.  Horror  or  any  other  dissenter. 

"  When  toill  dinner  h?>  ready,  Mrs.  T.  1" 
inquired  Tagrag,  abruptly,  and  with  a  very 
perceptible  dash  of' sternness  in  his  tone ; 
bat  dinner  was  announced  the  very  next  mo- 
ment. He  took  his  wife'ff  arm,  and,  in  do- 
inor  feo,  gave  it  a  sudden  vehement  pressure, 
which,  coupled  with  a  furious  glance,  ex- 
plained to  her  the  extent  to  wliich  she  had 
incurred  his  anger.  She  thought,  however, 
of  Mr.  Horror  and  was  silent 

Titmouse's  proffered  arm  the  timid  Miss 
Tagrag  scarcely  touched  with  the  tip  of  her 
finger,  as  she  walked  beside  him  to  dinner. 
Titmouse  soon  got' tolerably  composed  and 
cheerful  at  dinner,  (which  consisted  of  a 
little  piece  of  nice  roast  beef,  with  plenty  of 
horse-radish,  Yorkshire  pudding,  a  boiled 
fowl,  a  plum  pudding  made  by  Mrs^^Tag- 
rag,  ana  custards  which  had  been  superin- 
tended by  Miss  Tagfrag,)  and,  to  oblige  his 
hospitable  host  and  hostess^  eat  till  he  was 
fit  to  burst.  Miss  Tagrag,  thouffh  really 
very  hungry,  eat  only  a  very  small  slice  of 
beef,  and  a  quarter  of  a  custard »  and 
drank  a  third  of  a  glass  of  sherry  after 
dinner.  She  nev6r  once  spoke,  except  in 
harried  answers  to  her  papa  and  mamma ; 
and,  sitting  exactly  opposite  Titmouse, 
Twith  only  a  plate  of  greens  and  a  boiled 
fowl  between  them,)  was  continually  co- 
louring whenever  their  eyes  happened  to 
encounter  one  another,  on  which  occasion 
hers  would  suddenly  drop,  as  if  overpower- 
ed by  the  brilliance  of  his.  Titmouse  be- 
gan to  love  her  very  fast.  Afler  th**  ladies 
had  withdrawn,  you  should  have  heard  the 
way  that  Tagrag  went  on  with  Titmouse— 
I  can  liken  the  two  to  nothing  but  an  old 
fat  spider,  and  a  little  fiy. 

**  Will  yoa  come  into  my  psrknir  t 
Said  Uw  ipider  to  the  fly  i*' 
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&Bd  it  niiglit  ha^e  beea  w«ll  fi>r  Titmouae 
to  have  answered.,  in  the  hmgaage  of  the 
aforesaid  fly :— ' 

**No,  th«nk  yon,  lir,  I  reaffy  firai 

No  curloiity." 

Titmouse,  however,  swallowed  with 
equal  facility  Mr.  Tagra^'s  hard  port  and 
his  sof^  hlarney ;  hut  all  fools  haVe  large 
swallows.  When  at  length  Tagrag  alluded 
to  the  painfully  evident  eix^harrassment  of 
his  **  poor  Tabhy,"  and  said  he  had  "  now 
found  out  what  had  been  so  long  tHe  matter 
with  her,"  (ay,  even  this  went  down,)  and 
hemmed,  and  winked  his  eye,  and  drained 
his  glass.  Titmouse  began  to  get  flustered, 
blushed,  and  hoped  Mr.  Tamrag  would  soon 
"join  the  ladies."  They  did  so,  (Tagrag 
stopping  behind  to  lock  up  the  wine  and 
the  remains  of  the  fruit.)  Miss  Tagrag  pre- 
sided over  the  tea  things.  There  were  muf- 
fins, and  crumpets, andreeking-hot  buttered 
toast;  Mrs.  Tagrag  would  hear  of  ne  de- 
nial, so  poor  Titmouse,  afler  the  most  des- 
perate resistance,  was  obliged  to  ^wallovva 
round  of  toast,  half  a  muflin,  and  an  entire 
crumpet,  and  fo^r  cups  of  hot  tea:  after 
which  he  felt  a  very  painful  degree  of  tur- 
gidity,  and  a  conviction  that  he  should  be 
abl«  to  eat  and  drink  nothing  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

After  the  tea  things  had  been  removed, 
Tagrag,  directing  Titmouse's  attention  to 
the  piano,  which  was  open,  (with  some 
music  on  it,  ready  to  be  played  from,)  asked 
him  whether  he  liked  music.  Titmouse, 
with  ffreat  eagerness,  hoped  Miss  T.  would 
give  Uiem  some  music ;  and  she,  after  hold- 
ing out  a  long  and  vigorous  siege,  at  length 
asked  her  papa  what  it  should  be. 

"  Vhe  Battle  (f  Pragut^^  said  he?  papa. 

"  Before  Jehovah* $  Awful  Thrwe^^  hastily 
interposed  her  mamma. 

"  The  Battle,*'  sternly  repeated  her  papa. 

"It's  Sunday  night,  Mr.  T.,"  meekly 
rejoined  his^wife, 

"Which  will  you  have,  Mr.  Titmouse  1" 
in(^mred  Tagrag,  with  The  Battle  tf  Prague 
written  in  every  feature  of  his  face.  Tit- 
mouse almost  burst  into  a  state  of  persptra^ 
tion. 

"  A  little  of  both,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"Well,"  replied  Tagrag,  slightly  re- 
laxing, "  that  will  do.  Split  the  difference — 
ehl  fJome,  Tab,  down  with  you.  Titmouse, 
will  you  turn  over  the  music  for  herl" 

Titmouse  rose,  and  having  sheepishly 
taken  his  station  beside  Miss  Tagrag,  the 
performances  commenced  with  Btfort  Je^ 
fwoah^s  Jirful  Throne!  But,  mercy  upon 
us!  at  what  a  rate  she  rattled  over  that 
"pious  air."  If  its  respectable  composer 
had  been  present,  he  must  have  gone  into  a 
fit;  bat  there  was  no  help  for  it— the  heart 


of  the  lov«ly  peiibitner  was  in  The  J^tttb 
of  Prague^  to  whioh  she  presently  did  moti 
ample  justice.  So  much  were  her  feelings 
engaged  in  that  sublime  composition,  that 
the  bursting  <^  one  of  the  strings— twang"! 
in  the  middle  of  the  ^*  cannonading'*^  did  sot 
at  all  disturb  her;  and,  as  soon  as  she  hadl 
finished  the  ex<|ui8ite  "finale,"  Titmouse 
was  in  such  a  tumult  of  excitement,  from 
different  causes,  that  he  could  have  sfaoi 
tears.  Though  ho^  had  never  once  turned 
over  the  right  place.  Miss  Ta^g  thanked 
him  for  his  services  with  a  smile  of  infinitib 
sweetness*  Titmouse  vowed  he  had  never 
lieard  such  splendid  music^— begged  for 
more ;  and  away  went  Miss  Tagrag  hurried 
away  by  her  excitement.  Rondo  after  rondo, 
inarch  af^r  march,  for  at  least  half  an  hour; 
at  the  end  of  which  old  Tagras  suddenly 
kissed  her  with  passionate  fondness.-— 
Though  Mrs.  Tagra?  was  horrified  at  tb« 
impiety  of  all  this,  she  kept  a  very  anxious 
eye  on  the  young  couple,  and  interchanged 
with  her: husband  every  now  and  then,  very 
significant  looks.  Shortly  after  nine,  spirits, 
wine*  and  hot  and  oold  water,  were  brouehi 
in.  At  the  si^ht  of  them  Titmouse  looked 
alainned-^or  he  knew  that  he  must  take 
somethisfi'inore,  though  he  would  havtf 
freely  given  five  shillings  to  be  excused-*-^ 
for  he  felt  as  if  lie  eosld  not  hold  one  drojp 
more.    Bui  ix  was  in  vain.    Willy-nilly,  n 

glass  of  gin  and  water  stood  soon  before 
im;  he  proteated  hs  could  not  toueh  it 
unless  Miss  Tagrag  would  "take  some* 
thing  "—-whereupon,,  with  a  blush,  she 
"  thought  sbe'tiiou^"  take  a  wine-glass  ol 
sherry  and  water^  This  was  provided  her* 
'Dien  Tagrag  mixei  a  tumbler  of  port  wins 
negus  for  Mrs,  Tagrag;,  and  a  great  glass  oi 
mahogany-coloureid  brandy  and  w^ater  for 
himself;  and  then  he  looked  round,  and  M.% 
perfectly  happy.  As  Titmouse  advanced 
with  his  ^n  and  water,  his  spirits  got  high- 
er and  higher,  and  his  tongue  more  fluent* 
He  once  or  twice  dropped  the  "  Mr."  when 
addressing  Tagrag;  several  times  mailed^ 
and  once  even  winked  at  the  embarrassed 
Miss  Tagrag.  -  Mr.  Tagrag  saw  it,  and 
could  not  control  himself— for  he  had  got 
to  the  end  of  his  first  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  mixed  himself  a  second,  quite  a$ 
strong  as  the  former. 

"  Tab !  ah.  Tab !  what  has  been  the  mat- 
ter with  you  all  these  months  1"— and  ^s 
winked  his  eye  at  her  and  then  at  Titmouse. 

"  Papa!"  exclaimed  Miss  Tagrag,  blush- 
ing up  to  her  rery  temples. 

"Ah,  Titmouse— Titmouse— «ive  me  your 
hand,"  said  Tagrag ;  "  you'll  forget  us  all 
when  you  are  a  great  man— bat  we  shall  al  * 
ways  remember  you." 

*< You're  very  ia>od— very!"  said  T£% 


T»i>r  tHooifiiii)  A  raktu 


J  eofdrally  fetttTbinff  A6  pfossuvso  of 
IV^rag's  hand.  At  that  instant,  it  sudden* 
.J  occttrred  to 'him  to  adopt  the  sag^tion 
of  Mr.  Oammon.  Tagrag  was  going  on 
rerj  fast,  indeed,  i^ot  the  disinte^ted 
aatitfe  of  his  feeUngs  towards  Titmouse- 
Cowards  whom,  he  said,  he  had  always  felt 
Jnst  as  he  ^id  at  that  moment-— Hwas  hi 
▼ain  to  deny  it. 

"Pm  sure  your  condnet  shows  it,  sir,' 
eommenced  Titmouse,  feeling  a  shudder 
like  that  with  which  a  timid  bather  ap- 
proaches the  margin  of  the  cold  stream.  ^  I 
coold  hare  taken  my  oath,  sir,  you  would 
hare  refused  to  let  me  come  into  your  house, 
when  you  heard  of  it—" 

^  Ah,  ha ! — ^that's  rather  an  odd  idea,  too. 
If  I  felt  a  true  friendship  for  you  as  plain 
Titmouse,  it's  so  likely  I  should.  My  dear 
•ir !  it  was  /  that  bought  jfov  woulist  hsv» 
•MDe  into  my  house !    A  nkely  thing !" 

Tftmoose  was  ptnxled.  His  perceptions, 
never  rety  i{iiick  er  dear,  were  now  vn* 
^oubtedly  aomewlMtt  obfuseated  with  what 
he  had  been  drinking.  In  short,  he  did  not 
understand  &at  Tagrag  had  not  undentood 
kim,'  and  fel trailer  baAed. 

**  What  surprising  ups  and  downs  ik$fe 
wn  in  life,  Mr.  Titmouse,'*  said  Mrs.  Tag- 
tag  respectfoUy— ^«^y*re  aU  sent  from 
tiMtre,  to  try  OS.  No  one  knows  how  the3rM 
behave,  if  as  how  (in  a  manner)  th^ 
fomed  upside  down." 

**I— I  hope,  mem,  I  haren't  done  any 
thing  to  show—" 

**Oh!  my  dear  Titmouse,"  anxiously 
interrepted  Tagrag,  inwardly  eursing  his 
wife,'  who^  finding  she  always  went  wrong 
in  her  husband's  eyes  whenerer  ^e  spoke 
a  word,  determined  for  the  future  to  stick  to 
her  negus — **  the  fact  is,  there's  a  Mr.  Hor- 
ror here  that's  for  sending  all  decent  people 

to .  He's  filled  my  wife  therewith  all 

sorts  of— Hfiay,  if  she  isn't  bursting  with 
•ant— so  never  mind  her.  You  done  any 
<ting  wrong !    You're  a  pattern^" 

*«  Well, — ^I'm  a  happy  man  again,"  re- 
sumed Titmouse,  resolved  now  to  go  on.*- 
« And  when  did  they  t^l  you  of  it,  sirt" 

"  Oh,  a  few  days  ago-^  week  ago,"  re- 
plied Tkgrag,  trying  to  recollect 

"Why — ^why— sir— ain't  you  mistaken V* 
inquired  'Htmoiise  with  a  depressed,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  surprised  air.  "It  only 
kafmened  this  morning  after  you  left." 

"TSi— eh — ah,  ha !— What  do  you 


Mr.  Titmouse  ?"  interrupted  l^grag,  with 
a  siekening  attempt  at  a  smile.  Mrs.  Tag- 
rtg  and  Miss  Tagrag  also  turned  exceed-^ 
inflly  startled  feces  towards  Titmouse,  who 
fnt  as  if  a  house  were  going  to  fell  down 

*  Miliy  t  (^f***-^  began  to  ay,  (ma  al* 


tempt  whieh  was  greaUr  «ided  by  Hm 
maudlin  condition  to  which  drink  had  iv-- 
doeed  him,)— ••till  to-day,  I  thooght  I  \ 
heir  to  ten  thoo^nd  a  year-^-aad  it 
I'm  not— it's  all  a  mistake." 

Tbgrag's  fece  changed  visfl^lv;  it 
gettk^  frigfatfhl  to  look  at;   the  inward 
shock  and  agony  were  forcing  out  on  his 
alantiiie forehead  great  drops  orperspiration. 

"What— a— capital— joke— Mr.  Tit- 
mouse !"  he  gasped,  drawing  his  handker- 
chief over  Us  forehead.  Titmouse,  though 
greatly  alarmed,  stood  to  his  gun  pretty 
steadily. 

«*  I — I  wiA  it  was  a  Joke !  It's  been  no 
joke  to  me, 'sir.  There's  another  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  it  seems,  in  Shoreditch,  that's 
therigbt-- — ^" 

"  Who  told  you  this,  sir  ?— Pho,  I  don't— 
I  can't  bdiove  it,"  said  Tagrag,  im  a  voice 
tremnlons  between  suppressed  rage  ani 
fear. 

"Tma,'ponmylifo.    It  is ^" 

"How  dare  you  swear  before  the  ladies! 
You're  inscdtii^  Aem,  sir !"  almost  roared 
Tamg*  "  Yon're  not  a  gendeman.^'  He 
saddeSy  dropped  his  voice,  and,  in  a  treift- 
bHi^  and  most  earnest  manner  asked  Tii* 
moose  whether  he  was  really  joking  or 


,  "  Never  more  serious  in  my  life,  sir." 

"It's  really  all  0»r^ 

Titmouse  gioanecU  A  Satanic  soowl  shot 
over  Tagiag's  disgusting  features. 

"Oh,  ma— I  do  fed  so  ill!"  feindy  ex- 
claimed Miss  Tagrag,  ^ming  deadly  pale* 
TitaoQse  was  on  the  verge  ca  dipping  on 
his  knees,  and  eoolbssing  the  trick,  grmitly 
witatsd  at  *the  e#eot  prodoeed  on  Miss 
'iWrag:  when  T^gra^'s  heavy  hand  was 
sodoeuy  placed  on  his  shoulder,  and  hm 
whispe^d  in  a  fienie  undertone-—"  You  b»* 
po0tor!"  and  ^uit  stopped  Titmouse,  and 
made  semething  like  a  man  of  him.  He 
was  a  fearful  (ocij  bat  he  did  not  want  for 
nierej9/iMA,  andnowit  was  roQsed«  Mm. 
'I'^^g^  exclaimed,  "Oh,  you  shocldnt 
scai^p,"  as  she  passed  TVmoose,  and  led 
her  danghter  oal  of  the  room. 

"  If  rm  an  impostor,  sir,  I'm  no  fit  com-* 
]Muiy  for  yotti  suppose,  sir,**  said  Titmoase^ 
rinitf. 

"Pay  me  my  five-ponnd  note,"  afanost 
shooted  Tagtag. 

"  Well,  Mr,  if  I'm  poor,  I  ain't  m  rogue," 
said  Titmonse,  preparing  to  |;ive  him  what 
lie  asked  fori  when  a  fiiint  shnek  was  ht.<ird« 
plainly  from  Miss  Tagrag,  overhead.  Then 
the  seething  caldron  boiled  over.  <«Yott 
infernal  seaundvsl,"  sud  Tagrag,  idmost 
choked  with  l^ry;  and  snddenl^  seising 
T^nonse  by  the  collar,  scaroe  giving  hkn 
time,  in  pMsing,  to  got  M^  of  his  t^t  wti 
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alidEf  he  drged  Ito  aWng  tbxovgh'lbe  pas- 
sage, down  3ie  gravel  walk,  threw  oj^en  the 
g»t««  thrust  him  furiously  through  it,  and 
max  alter  him  such  a  hlast  of  execration,  as 
was  enough  to  drive  him  a  hundred  yards 
down  tiie  road.  Titmouse  did  not  fally 
rfieoyer  his  N;eath  or  his  senses  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  afterwards.  When  he 
did,  the  first  thing  that  ooeuned  to  him  was, 


an  inclination  to  fall  down  on  his  knees  o« 
the  open  road,  and  worship  the  sagaciout 
and  admirable  Gammon.  * 

And  now  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  for  spme 
little  time,  I  have  done  with  you.  Away  I 
—-give  room  to  your  betters.  But  donH 
think  that  I  have  yet  "  rifled  all  youi  sweet- 
ness," or  am  about  to  '^  fling  you  like,  a  noi- 
some weed  away.'* 


CHAPTER  V. 


W«iLC  the  lofty  door  of  a  house  in  Gros* 
^•nor  Street  was  yet  qnivenng  under  the 
shock  of  previously-announced  dinner  arri- 
val, one  of  the  servants  who  were  standing 
Behind  a  earriase  which  approaebed  from 
ihe  direction  of  Piocadilly,  slipped  off,  and 
in  a  twinkling,  with  a  thun-fhan-thunder- 
under-ander,  thmider-rttnder<4under,  thun- 
thnn^hun  t  and  a  shrill  thrilling  whir-r-r  of 
tiie  hell,  announced  the  arrival  of  &e  Duke 
of  ■  ,  the  last  guest.  It  was  a  large  and 
plaih  carriage,  bui  perfectly  well  known ; 
and  before  the  door  of  the  house  at  which 
h  had  drawn  ttp,^had  beat  opened,  display- 
ing some  four  or  five  servants  standing  m 
the  hail,' in  simple  but  elegant  liveries,  half- 
»4ozen  passengers  had  stopped  to  see  get 
ont  of  the  carriage  an  elderly,  middle-«ized 
man,  with  a  somewhat  spare  figure,  dressed 
in  niain  black  clothes,  with  iron-gray  hair, 
and  ai  countenance  which,  onee  seen,  was 
not  to  be  forgotten.  That  was  a  great  man ; 
Ctte,  the  like  of  whom  many  previous  cen- 
turies had  not  seen ;  whose  name  shot  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  all  the  enemies  of  old 
England  all  over  the  world,  and  ibnd  prides 
and  admiration  hsto  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
eonntryinen. 

^  A  quarter  to  eleven  I"  he  said,  in  a  quiet 
tone,  to  the  servant  who  was  holding  open 
the  carriage  door'^while  the  byS&nders 
t(0«k  off  their  hats ;  a  courtesy  which  he  ac- 
knowledged, as  he  slowly  stepped  across 
the  iHivement,  bj  tonohing  his  hat  in  a  me- 
chanical sort  of  way  with  his  forefinger.-* 
The  house-door  then  closed  upon  him;  the 
handful  of  on-lookers  pafl»ed  away ;  off  roll- 
ed the  empty  caitiage;  and  all  without  was' 
3 met  as  berare.  The  house*  wto  that  of  Mr. 
kohrey,  one  of  the  memhera  of  the  borgh 
aC  Yatlon,  in  Yorkshire, — a  man  of  r^idly* 
rising  importance  in  parliaoient.  Sumly 
his  was  a  pleasant  po8ition*-that  of  an  in- 
dsfindient  eotmtiy  gentlenani  wttii »  eletf* 


unincnndiered  rent-roll  of  ten  thoasalDd  a 
year,  and  already  become  the  spokesraai» 
of  his  class!  Parliament  having  been 
assembled,  in  consequence  of  a  partieulat 
emergency,  at  a  much  earli^  period  than 
usual,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  whteh 
Mr.  Aubrey  had  the  evening  before  deliver 
ed  a  well-timed  and  powenul  speech,  ha4 
adjourned  for  the  Christmas  recess,  the 
House  of  Lords,  being  about  to  follow  ita 
examine  that  evening:  an  important  divi- 
sion, however,  being  first  expected  to  take 
place  at  a  late  hour.  Mr.  Aubrey  waa 
warmly  complimented  on  his  success,  by 
several  of  the  select  and  brilliant  circle  then 
assembled,  and  who  were  in  high  spirits—* 
ladies  and  atl^-on  account  of  a  considerable 
triumph  just  obtained  by  their  party,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Aubrey  was  assured,  by  even 
the  Duke  of  ■  ,  his  exertions  had  certain- 
ly not  a  little  contributed.  While  his  grace 
was  energetically  intimating  to  Mr.  Aubrey 
his  opinion  to  this  effect,  there  were  two 
lovely  v^omen  listening  to  him  with  intense 
eagerness— they  were  the  wife  and  sister  of 
Mr.  Aubrey.  The  former  was  an  elegant 
and  interestinff  woman,  of  nearly  eight-and- 
twenty,  the  tatter  was  a  really  beautiful 
girl,  somewhere  between  twenty  and  twen^ 
ty-one.  She  was  dressed  with  the  utmepi 
degree  of  simplicity  that  was  consistent 
with  elegance,  nfrs.  Aubrey,  a  blooming 
young  mother  of  two  as  charming  children 
aa  were  to  be  met  with  in  a  day's  walk  all 
over  both  the  parks,  was,  in  character  and 
manners,  all  pliancy  and  gentleness ;  about ' 
Miss  Auhrey  there  was  a  dash  of  spirit  that 
gave  an  infinite  zdst  to  her  beauty.  Her 
blue  eyes  beamed  with  the  richest  express 
sion  of  feeling^n  short,  Catharine  Aubrey 
was,  both  in  faoe  and  fiffure,  a  downright 
English  beauty ;  and  she  knew— truth  must 
be  told— that  such  she  appeared  to  the  greajt 
diaEe»  whofle  odd^^sify  ,gr?^o^/e/l 
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40'  to  setlled  thpon  her  wHh  sa«iiifi»tioB. 
•The  fact  wa8«  tliat  he  penetrated  mt  a  first 
l^anee  beneath  the  mere  enrfaee  of  an 
•aich,  eweet,  and  vinninff  manner,  and  de- 
tffeted  a  t^rtain  strength  of  character  in  Miss 
Aubrey  which  gave  hita  tnore  thannsaal 
.interest  in  her,  and  spread  over  his  iron-east 
iM^res  a  pleasant  expression,  relaxinff 
their  sternness.  It  might  indeed  be  said, 
that  b^ore  h«r,  in  his  person, 

'^rim-Tisaged  irar  had  amooth'd  his  wrinklad  Aroat.*' 

Twas  a  sabject  for  f  /nintM',  ^at  deli- 
flste  and  blooming  gii.,  her  anbom  hair 
iianginpr  in  careless  ffrace  on  each  aide  of 
her  white  for^ead,  while  her  e  jes  were  fix- 
ed with  absorbed  interest  on  the  stem  and 
rigid  countenance  which  she  refiectecf  had 
hoBttf  as  it  were,  a  thousand  times  darkened 
with  the  smoke  of  the  grisly  battle*fidd. 
But  I  must  not  forget  ^at  there  are  o^ers 
*  ka.  the  room;  and  amongst  thfnn,  stimding 
«t  a  little  distance,  is  Lord  De  la  Zondi, 
one  of  Mr.  Aubiey^s  ;neighbours  in  Yoik- 
Bhire.  Apparently  he  is  listening  to  a  bro- 
thor  peer  talking  to  him  very  earnestly  about 
^e  expected  division;  but  Lord  De  la 
Zouch's  eye  is  fixed  on  you,  lovely  Kate— 
and  how  little  can  you  imagine  what  is 
pasmng  through  hi§  mind !  It  has  just  oc- 
curred to  him  tliat  his  sodden  arrangeownt 
lor  young  Delamere— his  only  son  and  heir, 
«€ine  up  the  day  before  from  Oxford — to 
call  for  him  about  half-past  ten,  and  take 
his  place  in  Mrs.  Aubrey's  dmwing-room, 
while  he.  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  goes  down  to 
the  house— may  be  attended  with  certain 
consequences.  He  is  speculating  on  the 
effect  of  your  beauty  bursting  suddenly  on 
tM  son — ^who  has  not  seen  you  for  nearly 
Jtwo  years ;  all  this  gives  him  anxie^— -but 
i»t  painful  anxiety — for,  dear  Kate,  he 
knows  that  your  forehead  would  wear  the 
cnclent  coronet  of  the  De  la  Tionches  with 
grace  and  dignity.  But  Delamere  is  as  yet 
too  young— and  if  he  ffets  the  image  of 
Catharine  Aubrey  into  his  head,  it  will, 
lears  his  &ther,  instantly^oast  into  the  riiade 
and  displace  all  tiie  stem  visages  of  those 
<A6.  poets,  orators,  historians,  philosophers 
^  and  statesmen,  who  onght,  in  Lord  De  la 
Zouch  and  his  son^s  tutor's  judgment,  to 
occupy  exclusively  the  head  of  the  aforesaid 
Delamere  for  some  five  years  to  eome. 
TTiat  youngster — happy  fellow!— frank, 
high-spirited,  and  entfaasiastio— «and  hand- 
some to  boot — ^was  heir'to  an  ancient  title 
and  great  estates ;  all  he  had  consideored  in 
looking  out  for  an  allianoe  was— youth, 
beauty,  blood— here  they  all  were;— ^brftMK 
1*— bah !  what  did  it  signify  to  his  son— 4rat 
it's  not  to  be  thouj^t  of  for  some  years. 
.    ^fjuppose,'*  said  he  aloud,  though  ia  a 


rassing  manner,  <*  one  were  to  ^y— t^iMk^- 
four— *• 

<«  Twenty^purr'  echoed  the  Earl  of  St 
Clair  with  amazement,  *'  my  dear  Lord  De 
la  Zouch,  what  do  you  mean  1  £ighty-four 
at  the  vwy  lowest ' 

^  Eh !  what !  oh— yes,  of  course— I  should 
say  ninety— I  mean— hem ! — thei/  will  mus- 
ter about  twenty-four  only." 

"Yes,  there  you're  nght,  I  dare  say.'* 
Here  the  announcement  of  dinner  put  an 
end  to  the  coUoouy  of  tks  two  statesmen. 
Lord  De  la  Zouoli  led  down  Miss  Aubrey 
with  an  air  of  the  most  delicate  and  cordial 
courtesy ;  and  felt  almost  disposed,  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  to  tell  her  that  he  had 
arranged  all  in  his  own  mind— that  she  was 
to  be  the  future  Lady  De  la  Zouch.  He 
was  himself  the  eleventh  who  had  come  to 
the  title  in  direct  descent  from  father  to  son ; 
'twas  a  point  he  was  not  a  little  nervous  and 
anxious  about — ^he  detested  collateral  suo- 
cession^— and  he  made  himself  infinitely 
agreeable  to  Miss  Aubrey  as  he  sat  beside 

her  at  dinner.    The  Duke  of sat  on 

the  right  hand  side  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  seem- 
ingly in  high  spirits,  and  she  ippearea 
proud  enou^  ^f  her  supporter.  It  was  a 
delightful  dinner-party,  elegant  without  os- 
tentation, and  select  without  pretence  of  ' 
exclusiveness.  All  were  cheerful  and  ani- 
mated, not  merely  on  account  of  the  over- 
night's parliamentary  victory,  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  but  also  in  contempla 
tion  of  the  coming  Christmas !  how,  and 
wha^  and  with  whoifi  each  was  to  spend 
that "  righte  merrie  season,"  being  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation.  As  there  was  nothing 
neculiar  in  the  dinner,  and  as  I  have  no  time 
tor  describing  such  matters  in  detail— 4hs 
clatter  of  plate,  the  jingling  of  silver,  the 
sparkling  of  wines,  and  so  forth — ^I  shall 
request  me  reader  to  imagine  himself  led  by 
me  quietly  out  of  the  dini^ig-room  into  the 
library— thus  escaping  from  all  the4)astle 
and  hubbub  attendant  upon  such  an  enter- 
tainment as  is  going  on  in  ^e  front  of  the 
house.  We  shall  l^  alone  in  the  library--* 
here  it  is ;  we  enter  it,  and  shut  the  door. 
Tis  a  spacious  room,  all  the  sides  ^vered 
with  books,  of  which  Mr.  Aubrey  is  a  great 
collector— and  the  clear  red  fire  (which  we 
must  presently  replenish  or  it  wAl  go  out) 
is  shedding  a  subdiued  ruddy  light  on  all  the 
objects  in  the  room,  very  favourable  for  our 
purpose.  The  ample  table  is  covered  with 
books  and  papers ;  and  there  is  an  antioue- 
looking  arm-cnair  drawn  opposite  to  the  tire, 
in  which  Mr.  Aubrey  has  been  indulging  in 
a  long  revery  till  the  moment  of  qaittin|r  it 
to  go  and  dre^  for  dinner.  This  chair  I 
sluSl  sit  in  myself;  you  may  draw  otit  from 
the  leoest  for  yourself,  onc^^^^  little  sl/i* 
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ping  easy-cliairB)  wbidi  hare  been  placed 
there  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey  for  their 
qwn  sole  use,  considering  that  they  are  ex- 
oellent  judges  of  the  period  at  whieh  Mr. 
Aubrey  has  been  long  enough  alone,  and  at 
which  they  should  come  in  and  goesip  with 
l^im.  We  may  as  well  draw  the  dusky 
green  curtain  across  the  window,  through 
which  the  moon  shines  at  present  rather  too 
brightly.  So  npw,  after  coaxing  up  the 
fire-— I  will  proceed  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
of  pleasant  familf^  history 

The  Aubreys  are  a  Yorkshire  family. 
Their  residence,  Yatton,  is  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  not  above  fifteen 
or  twen^  miles  frcmi  the  sea.  The  hall  is 
one  of  those  old  stmctures,  the«ightof 
which  throws  you  back  nearly  a  couple  of 
centuries  in  our  English  history.  It  stands 
in  a  park,  crowded  with  trees,  many  of  them 
of  greetage  and  size,  and  under  which  come 
two  hundred  head  of  deer  perform  their  ca- 
pricious and  graceful  gambols.  Yon  strike 
off  the  ffreat  North  road  into  a  broad  by- 
way; after  going  down  which  for  about  a 
mile,  you  come  to  a  straggling  little  village 
called  Yatton,  at  the  further  extremitj  of 
which  stands  an  aged  graf  church,  with  a 
yery  tall  thin  spire;  an  immense  yew  tree, 
with  a  kind  of  friendly  gloom,  overshadow- 
ing, in  the  little  church-yard,near]y  half  the 
graves.  A  little  behind  the  church  is  the 
vicarag&-hou8e,  snug  and  sheltered  by  a  line 
of  firtrees.  After  walking  on  about  eighty 
yards,  you  come  to  the  high  park  gates,  and 
see  a  lodge  just  wtthin,  on  the  left  hand 
side,  sheltered  by  an  elm-tree.  Yon  then 
wind  your  way  for  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
along  a  gravel  walk,  amongst  the  thicken- 
ing trees,  till  you  come  to  a  ponderous  old 
crumbling^lookm?  red  brick  ^teway  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  with  one  or  two  deeply- 
set  stone  windows  in  the  turrets,  and  mould- 
ering stone-capped  battlements  •  peeping 
through  high-climbing  ivy.  There  is  an 
old  escutcheon  immediately  over  the  point 
of  the  arch ;  and  as  you  pass  underneath, 
if  yon  look  up  you  can  see  the  rrooveof  the 
old  portcullis  still  remaining.  Having  pass- 
ed under  this  castellated  remnant,  you  enter 
a  kind  of  court,  formed  by  a  high  wall  com- 
pletely covered  with  ivy,  mnninff  along  in 
a  line  from  the  right-hand  turret  of  the  gate* 
way  till  it  j oins  the  house.  Along  its  course 
are  a  number  of  yew  trees.  In  the  centre 
of  the  open  space  is  a  quaintly  diroosed 
grass-plot,  dotted  about  with  stunted  box, 
and  in  the  centre  stands  a  weather-beaten 
stone  sunniia].  The  house  itself  is  a  large 
irregular  pile  of  dull  red  brick-work,  with 
ffreat  stacks  of  chimneys  in  the  rear ;  the 
body  of  the  building  had  evidentiy  been 
erected  at  different  times.    Some  part  is 


evidttsdy  inihestvie  of  C^eenElixabttM 
reiffn,  anotiwr  in  that  of  Queen  Anne :  and 
it  n  plain  that  on  the  site  of  the.  pfei«Bt 
struoturB  has  formerly  stood  a  castle.  Them 
are  traces  of  the  old  moat  still  visible  rocnd 
the  rear  of  the^hcnise.  One  of  the  aacieftt 
towers,  with  small  deep  stone  windows, 
still  remains,  giving  its  venerable  snpfiott 
to  &e  right-hand  extremity  of  the  building. 
The  long  frontage  of  the  house  consists  «f 
two  huge  masses  of  dusky-red  brick-work* 
(you  can  hardly  call  them  wings,)  con- 
nected loffether  by  a  lower  building  in  the 
centre,  which  contains  the  hall,  lliereaf* 
three  or  four  rows  of  long  thin  deep  wink 
dows,  with  heavy-looking  wooden  sashesu 
llie  hig^-pitched  roof  is  of  slate,  and  has 
deep  prcjecting  eaves,  forming  in  fhct,  a  bold 
wooden  comibe,  running  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  whksh  is  some  two 
or  &ree  stories  high.  At  the  left  extremity 
stands  a  dump  of  ancient  cedars  cf  Leb»» 
non,  featheringin  eversreen  beauty  down  «» 
the  ground.  The  half  is  large  and  lofty  $ 
the  noor  ia  of  polished  oak,  almost  the  whole 
of  which  is  covered  with  thkk  matting;  it 
is  wainscotted  all  round  with  black  odk, 
some  seven  or  eight  fiilMength  picture 
evidently  of  considerable  ^tiquity,  being 
let  into  the  panels.  Quaint  figures  these 
are  to  be  sure;  and  if  they  imembled  the 
ancestors  of  the  Aubrey  ftmily,  those  an- 
cestors must  have  beeii  singular  and  staffs 
ling  persons!  The  fl^ces  are  quite  whits 
and  staring-»«all  as  if  in  wonder;  and  they 
have  such  long  legs,  ending  in  sharp-poinb- 
ed  shoes— just  auch  as  were  worn  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  or  even  Richard  IL 
On  eadi  side  of  the  ample  fireplace  stands 
a  figure  in  fall  armour;  and  there  are  also 
ranged  along  the  wall  old  swords  and  lances^ 
the  very  idea  of  wielding  and  handling 
wfaM  makes  your  arms  ache,  while  you  ex* 
claim,  "tibey  must  have  been  giants  in  thoM 
daysT'  On  one  side  of  this  hall,  a  door 
opens  into  the  dining-room,  beyond  whieh 
is  ^  library ;  on  the  other  side  a  door  leads 
jron  into  a  nMe  room,  now  called  the  draw* 
ingHCOom,  where  stands  a  very  fine  organ. 
Oat  of  both  the  dining-room  and  drawing* 
rcKMA,  yon  pass  up  a  staircase  contained  m 
an  old  square  tower,  two  sides  of  each  of 
them  opening  on  the  old  quadrangle,  lead 
into  a  gallery  running  all  round  the  quad- 
rangle, and  into  which  all  the  bed-rooms 
open.  But  I  need  not  go  into  further  details 
Altogether  it  is  truly  a  fine  old  mansion. 
Its  only  constant  occupant  is  Mrs.  Aubrey^ 
the  mother  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  whose  library 
we  are  now  seated.  She  is  a  widow,  haf> 
ving  snrvived  her  husband,  who  twice  was 
one  of  the  county  meambers,  about  fifbeea 
years.    Mr.  Aubrey  is  her  first-bom  ohild, 
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Htos  Aiibtey  her  last:  four  faiterrvniiigfiliii- 
4lttii  she  has  £:>llowed  to  the  gnTe#— tha 
^rief  and  saffering  consequent  upon  which 
ii»fc  sadljr  shaken  her  constitatton,  and 
made  her,  both  in  actual  heahh  and  in  ap> 
poarance,  at  least  ten  years  older  than  she 
laall  J  is-— for  she  has,  in  pout  of  &ct,  not 
long  since  entered  her  sixtieth  year.  What  a 
biassed  life  she  leads  at  Yatton !  Her  se- 
Kene  and  cheerful  temper  makes  eyeiy  one 
bappj  about  her;  and  her  ehuity  is  on- 
boonded,  but  dispensed  with  a  most  just 
disoriadnation.  One  way  or  another^  air 
aaoat  a  fourth  of  the  Tillage  are  direct  pen- 
aloners  upon  her  bounty.  You  hsTS  only 
to  mention  the  name  of  Madam  Aubrey»  the 
lady  of  Yatton,  to  witness  tnTolontary  ho* 
ilMgs  paid  to  her  Yirtues.  Mut  wwd  is 
awe ;  and  well  indeed  it  maj^p.  While 
Mr.  Aubrey,  her  husband,  was  to  the  last 
stem  in  his  temper,  and  reserred  in  his  ha- 
hita,  bearing  withal  a  spotless  and  lofty 
character,  she  was  alwavs  what  sheslill  is, 
msekt  gentle,  accessible,  charitable,  and 
piottS«  On  his  death  she  withdrew  ftom 
the  world,  and  has  erer  since  resided  at 
Yattc»h-~QeTer  having  quitted  it  for  a  single 

Thore  are  in  "the  vicinity  one  or  two 
stately  families,  with  ancient  name,  sound- 
i«g  title,  and  great  possessions ;  but  for  ten 
mues  round  Yatton,  old  Madam  Aul»ey, 
4ia  squire's  mother,  b  the  name  that  is  en- 
shrined in  the  people's  kindliest  and  most 
gnteful  feelings,  and  receives  their  readiest 
QonHLge.  'Tis  perhaps  a  very  small  matter 
la  mention,  but  there  is  at  the  hall  a  great 
white  old  mare,  Peggy,  that  for  these  twen- 
ty years,  in  all  weathers,  hath  been  the 
bearer  of  Madam's  bounW.  A  thausand 
tioies  hath  she  carried  Jacob  Jones  (now  a 
pensioned  servant,  whose  hair  is  as  white 
*^        's)  all  over  the  estate,  and  al^pK 


ond  It,  with  comfortable  matters  for  the 
side  and  poor.  Most  commonly  there  are  a 
couple  or  stone  bottles,  filled  with  cowslip. 


cangql 


it,  singer,  or  elderberry  wine,  slun^ 


Jones,  over  the  well-worn  sad- 
dlek-4o  th'e  carrying  of  which  Peggy  has 
got  so  accustomed  mat  she  does,  notgocom- 
fortably  without  them.  She  has  so  fallen 
into  the  habits  of  old  Jones,  who  is  an  in- 
veterate gossip,  (Madam  having  helped  to 
make  him  such  by  the  numerous  inquiries 
she  make«t  of  him  every  morning  as  to  every 
one  in  the  village,  and  on  ihe  estate,  and 
which  inquiries  he  must  have  the  means  of 
knowing,)  that  slow  as  she  jogs  along,  if 
ever  she.  meets  or  is  overtaken  oy  any  one, 
•he  stops  of  her  own  accord,  as  if  to  hear 
what  they  and  her  rider  have  to  say  to  one 
another..  She  is  affreat  fiivourite  with  all, 
-  i&d  gets  a  moathfiu  of  hay  or  graaa  ml  wery 


place  she  stops  at,  either  from  the  childrfB 
or  the  old  people.  .  When  old  Peggy  comea 
to  die,  she  will  be  missed  by  alT  the  folk 
round  Yatton.  Madam  Aubrey,  growing, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  feeble,  cannot  go 
about  as  much  as  she  used,  and  betakes 
herself  oftener  and  oftener  to  the  old  famUy 
coach;  and  when  she  is  going  to  drive 
about  the  nmffhbonrhood,  you  may  always 
see  it  stop  at  ue  vicarage  for  old  Dr.  Tat- 
ham,  who  generally  accompanies  her.  On 
these  occasions  she  always  has  a  bag  con- 
taining Testaments  and  Prayer-books, 
which  are  distributed  as  rewards  to  thoss 
whom  the  parson  can  recommend  aa  deserv- 
ing of  them.  For  these  five-and-twen^ 
yeara  she  h<is  never  missed  g[iving  a  copy 
of  each  to  every  child  in  the  village  and  on 
the  estate,  on  its  being  confirmed ;  and  the 
old  lady  looks  round  very  keenly  every  Suih 
day,  from  her  pew,  to  see  that  Uiese  Bibles 
and  Prayer-books  are  reverently  used.  I 
could  go  on  for  an  hour  and  longer,  telling 
you  these  and  other  such  matters  of  this  ex- 
emplary lady ;  but  we  shall  by  and  by  have 
some  opportunities  of  seeing  and  knowiiy . 
more  of  tier  personally.  In  manner  she  is 
very  caJiu.,  and  quiet,  and  dignified.  She 
looks  all  that  yon  could  expect  from  what  I 
have  told  you.  The  briskness  of  youth,  the 
sedate  firmness  of  middle-age,  have  years 
since  given  place,  as  you  will  see  with 
some  pain,  to  the  feebleness  produced  by 
ill-healUi  and  mental  suffering— for  she 
mourned  after  her  childfen  with  all  a  fond 
and  bereaved  mother's  love.  Oh!  how 
she  dotes  on  hsr  surviving  son  and  daugh* 
tor !  And  v  they  not  worthy  of  such  a 
mother  1  Mr.  Aubrey  is  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year;  and  inherite  the  mental  qualities  of 
both  his  parents— the  demeanour  and  person 
of  his  father.  He  has  a  reserve  that  is  not 
cynical,  but  only  diffident,  yet  it  gives  him, 
at  least  at  first  sight,  an  air  of  hauteur,  if 
not  austerity,  which  is  very  far  from  his  real 
nature,  for  within  is,  indeed,  the  rich  *^milk 
of  human  kindness."  He  has  the  soft  heart 
and  benignant  temper  of  his  mother,  joined 
with  tlM  masculine  firmness  of  character 
which  belonged  to  his  father.  Sensitiye  he 
is,  perhaps  to  a  fault.  There  is  a  tone  of 
melancholy  or  pensiveness  in  his  composi- 
tion, which  has  probably  increased  upon 
him  from  his  severe  studies,  ever  since  his 
youth.  He  is  a  man  of  superior  intellect, 
though  not,  perhaps,  of  the  tighest  or  most 
brilliant  order ;  -and  is  a  most  capital  scho- 
lar. At  Oxford  he  plucked  the  prize  from  a 
host  of  strong  competitors,  and  has  since 
justified  the  expectations  which  we^e  enter- 
tained of  him.  He  has  made  several  really 
valuable  cont^butions  tohistorio  literature—* 
indeed,  I  think  he  is  even  now  engaged  up 
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tn  Mme  researches  calculated  to  throw 
mach  light  upon  the  obseure  origin  of  seve- 
ral of  our  political  institutions.  He  has  en- 
tered upon  politics  ivith  uncommon  ardour — 
perhaps  with  an  excessive  ardour,  I  think 
ne  is  likely  to  make  a  considerable  figure  in 
parliament)  for  he  is  a  man  of  very  clear 
head,  very  patient,  of  business-like  habits, 
and,  moreover,  has  a  very  impressive  deliv- 
ery as  a  public  speaker.  He  is  generous 
and  charitable  as  his  mother,  and  careless, 
even  to  a  fault,  of  his  pecuniary  interests. 
He  is  a  man  of  perfect  simplicity  and  purity 
of  character.  Above  all,  his  virtues  are  the 
virtues  which  have  been  sublimed  by  Chris- 
tianity— ^the  cold  embers  of  morality  warm- 
ed into  religion.  He  stands  happily  equi- 
distant from  infidelity  and  fanaticism.  He 
has  looked  for  li^t  from  above,  and  has 
heard  a  voice  saying — "  This  is  the  way, 
walk  thou  in  it.*'  His  piety  is  the  real 
source  of  that  happy  consistent  dignity,  and 
content,  and  firmness  which  have  earned 
him  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him,  and 
will  bear  him  through  whatever  may  befal 
him.  He  who  standeth  upon  this  rock 
cannot  be  moved,  perhaps  not  even  touched, 
by  the  surges  of  worlaly  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  distress.  In  manner  Mr.  Au- 
brey is  calm  and  gentlemanlike ;  in  person 
he  IS  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  of 
Blight  make — ^too  slight,  perhaps,  to  be  ele- 
cant.  From  the  way  in  which  his  clothes 
hang  about  him,  a  certain  sharpness  at  his 
shoulders  catohing  the  eye  of  an  obiferver — 
you  would  feel  an  apxiety  about  his  health, 
which  would  be  increased  by  facing  of  the 
mortality  in  his  family ;  and  jBar  thoughts 
are    pointed  4n  the .  same  direction,  by  a 

fiance  at  his  long,  thin,  delicate  white 
ands.  His  countenance,  though  not  to  be. 
called  handsome,  has  a  serene  manliness 
about  it  when  in  repose,  and  an  acutehess 
and  vivacity  when  animated,  which  are  de- 
lightful to  behold :  it  often  beams  with  en- 
errjr  and  intellect.  His  hair  is  black  as  jet, 
and  his  forehead  ample  and  marked.  ^ 

Mr.  Aubrey  has  been  married  about  six 
years;  'twas  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight. 
Chance  threw  him  in  the  way  of  Agnes  St. 
Clair,  within  a  few  weeks  after  she  had 
been  bereaved  of  her  only  parent.  Col.  St. 
Clair,  who  fell  in  the  Pemnsular  war.  Had 
he  lived  only  a  month  or  two  longer,  he 
would  have  succeeded  to  a  considerable  es- 
tate; as  it  was,  he  left  his  only  child  conn- 
paratively  penniless — ^but  heaven  had  en- 
dowed her  with  personal  beauty,  with  a 
'oveiv  disposition,  and  superior  understand- 
ing. It  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  anxious 
wooing,  backed  by  the  cordial  entreaties  of 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  that  Miss  St  Clair  consented 
to  become  the  wife  of  a  man,  who,  to  this 


hour,  loves  her  witfi  all  the  passionate  tf^ 
dour  with  which  she  had  first  inspired  him. 
And  richly  she  deserves  his  love,  for  sfes 
dotes  upon  him,  she  studies,  or  rather  per- 
haps anticipates,  his  every  wish ;  in  short, 
had  the  whole  sex  been  searched  for  one 
calculated  to  make  happy  the  morbidly  fa»- 
tidiouB  Aubrey,  the  choice  must  surely  have 
fallen  on  Miss  St  Clair;  a  woman  whoso  \ 
temper,  whose  tastes,  and  whose  manners 
were  at  once  in  delicate  and  harmonizing 
unison  and  contrast* with  his  own.  She 
has  hitherto  brought  him  but  two  children, 
a  boy  between  foui^and  five  years  old,  and  « 
girl  about  twcf  years  old.  If  I  were  to  bint 
my  own  impressions,  I  should  say  them 
was  a  probaMlity— but  be  that  as  it  may, 
'tis  an  afia^w  have  nothing  to  do  widi  at 
present     HF 

Of  Catharine  Aubrey  you  hiad  a  momen- 
tary moonlight  glimpse,  at  a  fcWier  period' 
of  this  history :  and  you  have  s^n  her  this 
evening  under  other,  and  perhaps  not  lees 
interesting  circumstances.  No^,  whevs  • 
have  you  beheld  a  more  exquisite^  specimen 
of  budding  womanhood  ? — but  I/feel  that  I 
shall  get  extrava^nt  if  I  begin  to  dwell  up* 
on  her  charms.  You  hav^seen  her— judge 
for  yourself;  but  you  do  not  know  her  as  I 
do;  and  I  shall  tell  you  that  her  persona) 
beauty  is  but  a  fkint  emblem  of  the  beauties 
of  her  mind  and  character.  She  is  Aubrey's 
younj^st-— his  only  sister;  and  he  cherishes 
her  with  the  tenderest  and  fondest  resard« 
Neither  he,  nor  his  mother—- with  bom  of 
whom  she  spends  her  time  alternately-* 
can  bear  to  part  with  her  for  ever  so 
short  an  interval.  She  is  the  gay,  romping^ 
playmate  of  the  little  Aubreys;  the  de* 
murd  secretary  and  treasurer  of  her  mo* 
ther.  I  say  demure-^or  there  is  a  sly- 
l^Donr  and  archness  in  Kate's  cemposition, 
lAMh  flickers  about  even  her  gravest 
moods.  She  is  calculated  equally  for  the 
seclusion  of  Yatton,  and  the  splendid  at- 
mosphere of  Almack's ;  but  for  the  latter 
she  seems  at  present  to  have  little  initia- 
tion. Kate  is  a  girl  of  decided  chanflS, 
of  strong  sense,  of  high  principle ;  all  of 
which  are  irradiated;  not  overborne,  by  het 
sparkling  vivacity  of  temperament.  She 
has  real  talent;  and  her  mind  has  been 
trained,  and  her  tastes  directed,  with  affec- 
tionate skill  and  vigilance,  by  her  gifted 
mother.  She  has  fUany  accomplishments ; 
but  the  only  one  I  shall  choose  to  name  is — 
music.  Soewas  a  girl  to  sinpr  and  play 
before  a  man  of  the  most  fastidious  tasle 
and  genius.  I-defy  any  man  to  hear  the' 
rich  tones  of  Miss  Aubrey's  voice  wjthonl 
being  exquisitely  moved.  Music  is  with 
her  a  matter  not  of  ar/ hut  of /?c/ff?i!:— of 
passionate  feeling;   but  bark, — hush*— >  ' 
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flBieWw^yto,  ibatis  Miss  Aabiej^s  yoiee,  I 
wfll  be  sworn— that  is  her  elear  and  bril- 
littit  touch ;  the  ladies  hare  ascended  to  the 
dnwing^room,  and  we  must  presently  fol- 
lev  them.  How  time  has  passed !  I  had 
a  great  deal  more  to  tell  yon  about  the 
ftnily,  but  we  must  take  some  other  oppor^ 
mnity. 

Yes,  it  18  Miss  Aubrey,  playing  on  the 
stw  and  superb  piano  given  by  her  brother 
l«al  week  to  Mis.  Aubiey*  Do  yon  see 
with  what  a  careless  grace  and  ease  she  is 
|[bpingr  a  very  sweet  but  difficult  compos!- 
Hon  <»  Haydn !  The  lady  who  is  standing 
hj  her  to  turn  over  her  music,  is  the  cele- 
brated Countess  of  Lydsdale.  She  is  still 
Mmg  and  beautiful ;  but  beside  Miss  Au- 
Btev  what  a  painful  contrast  k  ^'^  ^  the 
diirarettce  between  an  artificiAand  a  natu- 
ml  flower.  Poor  Lady  Lydsdale!  you  are 
not  happy  with  all  your  splendour;   the 

gtter  of  your  diamonds  cannot  compensate 
the  loss  of  the  sparkling  spirits  of  a 
yerniger  day;  they  pale  their  meffectual 
fires  Deside  the  fresh  and  jovous  spirit  of 
Catharine  Aubrey.  You  sigh ! 
.  **  Now  ril  sing  you  quite  a  new 
said  Kate,  starting  up,  and  turning  over  ^^ 
portfolio  till  sib  came  to  a  sheet  of  paper, 
dii  which  were  some  verses  in  her  own 
haadirriting:  **The  ^ords  were  written 
by  my  brother,  were  not  .they,  Agnes  1  and 
I  have  found  an  old  ballad  Uiat  exactly  fits 
them !"  Here  her  fingers,  wanderinffUffht- 
if  and  softly  over  the  keys,  gave  htm  a 
beautiful  symphony  in  the  minor;  after 
which,  with  exquisite  simplicity,  ske  sung 
*fa0  following : 

PEAClfi. 


•Where,  Oh  where 
HaUi  gentle  Pb4oi  found  rettY 
Bailds  she  in  bower  of  lady  fkirl 
But  Love— he  hath  posaeMioa  tlMM  s 
Mot  loog  ia  the  the  guest. 


Sita  aha  erowned 
Beneath  a  pictured  dome  1 

Bnt  there  Ambition  keept  hia  frround. 

And  Fear  and  Envy  skulk  araand  ; 
JlUs  eannot  be  her  hooM ! 


'      Wfil  ahe  hide 

In  scholar's  pensive  eell  1 
Bnt  h€  already  hath  his  bride: 
Bim,  Melancholy  sits  beside — 
With  her  she  may  sot  dwtU; 

4. 

Now  and  then. 
Peace,  wandering,  lays  her  head 
*  On  regal  couch,  In  captive's  den- 

But  nowhere  finds  she  reat  with  men« 
Or  only  with  the  dead ! 

.  To  these  wcsds,  trembling  on  the  beauti- 
Ail  lips  of  Diiss  Aubrey,  was  listening  an 


nnperceived  auditor,  with  eyes  devouring 
her  every  feature,  and  ears  absorbing  every 
tone  of  her  thrilling  voice.  It  was  yoang 
Delamere,  who  had,  only  a  moment  or  two 
before  Miss  Aubrey  commenced  singing  the 
above  lines,  alighted  from  his  father's  car* 
riage,  which  was  then  waiting  at  the  door 
to  cany  off  Lord  De  la  Zouch  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Arrested  by  the  rich  voice  of  the 
singer,  he  stopped  short  before  he  had  en- 
ter^ the  front  drawing-room,  and,  stepping 
to  a  comer  where  he  was  hid  from  r..ew, 
thQugh  he  could  distinctly  see  Miss  Aubrey 
there  he  remained  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 
He,  too,  had  a  soul  for  music;  and  the  ex* 
Quisite  manner  in  which  Miss  Aubrey  g^vo 
tne  last  verse,  called  up  before  his  excited 
fancy  the  vivid  image  of  a  dove  fluttering 
with  agitated  uncertainty  over  the  sea  of 
human  life,  even  like  the  dove  over  the  wa- 
ters enveloping  the  earth  in  olden  time* 
The  mournful  minor  into  which  she  threw 
the  last  line,  excited  a  heart  susceptible  of 
the  liveliest  emotions  to  a  degree  which  it 
required  some  effort  to  control,  and  almost  a 
tear  to  relieve.  When  Miss  Aubrey  had  quit- 
ted the  piano,  Mrs.  Aubrey  followed,  and 
gave  a  very  delicate  sonata  from  Haydn. 
Then  sat  down  Lady  Lydsdale,  and  dash- 
ed off,  in  an  exceedingly  brilliant  style,  a 
9eena  £rom  the  new -opera,  which  quickly  re- 
duced the  excited*  feellAgs  of  Delamere 
to  a  pitch  admitting  of  his  presenting  him- 
self. 

While  this  lowering  process  was  going 
on,  Delamere  took  down  a  little  volume 
from  a  cabi]^  of  books  immediately  behind 
him,  and  v^ch  proved  to  be  a  volume  of 
Fhery  QuSn,  He  found  many  pencil- 
marks,  evidentiy.  made  by  a  light  female 
hand ;  and  turning  to  the  fly-leaf,  he  be- 
held, in  a  small  elegant  hand,  the  name  of 
«« GUharine  Jubrey,'*  His  heart  fluttered ; 
he  turned  towards  the  piano,  and  beheld  the 
graceful  figure  of  Miss  Aubrey  standin?  be- 
side Lady  Lydsdale,  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
lighted earnestness— for  her  ladyship  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  splendid  performer— -to- 
tally unconscious  of  the  bumiiig  eye  that  was 
fixed  upon  her. 

AfVfflr  gazinff  at  her  for  liome  moments,  he 
gentiy  pressed  the  autograph  to  his  lips; 
and  solemnly  vowed  within  himself,  in  the 
most  deliberate  manner  possible,  that  if  he 
could  not  marry  Catharine  Aubrey,  he  would 
never  marry  any  body;  he  would,  more- 
over, quit  England  for  ever;  and  deposit  a 
broken  heart  in  a  foreign  grave — and  so 
forth.  Thus  calmly  resolved — or  rather  to 
such  a  resolution  did  his  thoughts  tend—* 
tiiat  sedate  person,  the  Honourable  CTeoff- 
ry  Level  Delamere.  He  was  a  high- 
spirited,  frank-hearted  fellow:  and,  like  a 
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good-saiured  fool,  vfiom  bitter  knowledge 
of  the  world  has  not  cooled  down  into  con- 
tempt for  a  very  considerable  porti&n  of  it, 
trusted  and  loved  almost  every  one  whom 
he  saw.  At  that  moment  there  was  only 
one  person  in  the  whole  world  that  he  ha- 
ted, viz.:  the  miserable  individual — if  any 
such  there  were — who  might  have  happen- 
ed to  forestall  him  in  the  affections  of  Miss 
Aubrey.  The  bare  idea  made  his  br^th 
Gome  and  eo  quickly,  and  his  cheek  flush. 
Why,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  sort  of  right  to 
Miss  Aubrey's  heart;  for  had  they  not 
been  born,  and  had  they  not  lived  almost 
all  their  lives,  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other?  Had  I  they  not  often  played  toge- 
tfierl — were  not  their  family  estates  almost 
contiguous  1 — ^Delamere  advanced  into  the 
room,  assuming  as  unconcerned  an  air  as  he 
could ;  but  he  felt  not  a  little  tried  When 
Miss  Aubrey,  on  seeing  him,  gaily  and 
frankly  extended  her  hand  to  him,  suppo- 
sing him  to  have  only  the  moment  before 
entered  the  house.  Poor  Delamere's  hand 
sliffhtly  Quivered  as  he  felt  it  clasping  the 
soft  lilied  fingers  of  her  whom  he  had  thus 
resolved  to  make  his  wife :  what  would  he 
not  have  given  to  have  carried  them  to  his 
lips !  Now,  if  I  were  to  say  that  in  the 
course  of  that  evening,  Miss  Aubrey  did  not 
form  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  faint  notion  of  the 
possible  state  of  matter!  ^ith  young  Dela- 
mere,  I  should  not  be  treating  the  reader 
with  that  eminent  degree  of  candour  for 
which  I  think  he,  or  she,  is  at  present  dis- 

Sosed  to  give  me  credit.  But  Kate  was 
eeply  skilled  in  human  nata||  and  settled 
file  matter  by  one  very  lust  rl^ction,  viz.: 
that  she  was  one  year  and  seven  months 
t>lder  than  Delamere;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
was  not  likely  that,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Besides, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch-— 
pooh ! — -pooh ! — 'tis  a  mere  boy  at  college — 
how  ridiculous! — So  she  gave  herself  no 
trouble  about  the  affair ;  exhibited  no  symp- 
toms of  caution  or  coyness,  but  laughed  and 
sung,  and  talked,  and  played,  just  as  if  he 
had  not  been  present. 
He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  too.. 
During  the  evening,  Mr.  Delamere  took 
an  opportunity  of  asking  Miss  Aubrey  who 
wrote  the  verses  which  he  pointed  to,  as 
they  lay  on  the  piano.  The  handwriting, 
she  sai.d,  was  hers,  but  the  verses  were 
composed  by  her  brother.  He  asked  for 
the  copy,  with  a  slight  tcepidation.  She 
readily  gave  it  to  him — he  receiving  it  with 
(as  he  supposed)  a  mighty  unconcerned  air. 
He  read  it  over  that  ni^t,  before  getting 
^to  bed.  at  least.six  times;  and  it  was  the 
very'  first  thing  he  looked  at  on  getting  out 
'f  bed  in&e  morning.    Now  Miss  Aubrey 


certtdiily  wtote'an  elegant  hanA— but  vd  fdr  * 
character  J  of  oonrse  it  bad  none.  He  totBA- 
searca  have  distineniished  it  from  die  hsii* 
writing  of  any  of  his  sisters,  or  eousiiui  or 
friends  : — ^How  should  he  1  AU  womin 
are  taught  the  same  hard,  angular  unifonn 
baaad— 3>at  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  this 
was  Kaie  Jubrey^s  handwriting— ^nd  ber 
pretty  hand  had  rested  on  the  paper  while 
writing — that  was  enough.  He  resolved  to 
turn  tlMS  verses  into  every  kind  of  Greek  aad 
Lafitt  metre  he  knew  of.    • 

In  short,  that  here  was  a  **  coarse  of  InM 
love**  opened,  seems  pretty  evident;  hvi 
whe^ier  it  will,  ^run  smooth"  is  anoAier 
matter. 

Their  guests  having  at  length  depfifte^, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  ]m  wife,  and  sister,  sate  be* 
fore  the  fire  'gossipping  ov^  the  events  of 
&e  day  for  some  twenty  minutes,  and  fhsn 
thsy  rose  to  re^e.  He  went,  very  sleefnr, 
8fra»gfit  to  his  dressing-room;  titey  to  wm 
nursery,  to  see  how  the  children  were  gqTB0 
on,  as  far  as  they  could  learn  froam  iltetr 
drowsy  attendants.  Litfie  Aubrey  woidd 
have  reminded  yon  of  one  of  the  exanisite 
childien*8  heads  sketched  by  Reynolds  or 
Lawrence,  as  he  lay  breathing  imperc^li> 
bly,  with  his  rich  flowing  ^ir  spread  ttp«s 
the  pillow,  in  which  his  face  was  partly  hid^ 
and  his  arms  stret<^ed  out.  Mrs.  AubrsT 
put  her  finger  into  one  of  his  hands,  which 
was  half  open,  and  which  dosed  as  it  were 
instinctively  upon  it  with  a  gentle  pressurob 
«  Lodk,  Kate,'*  softly  whispered  Mrs.  A«»- 
brey.  Miss  Aiibrey  leaned  forward  and 
kissed  Ids  lit^e  cheek  with  an  ardour  tfast 
almost  awoke  him.  After  a  glance  at  a 
tiny  head  partly  visible  above  the  clothes, 
in  an  adjoining  bed,  and  looking  like  a  rose- 
bud half  hid  amongst  the  leaves,  they  with- 
drew. 

*flie  little  loves! — ^how  one's  heart 
thrills  with  looking  anthem !"  said  Miss  Au- 
brey, as  they  descended.  **  Kate !"  whi»- 
pered  Mrs.  Aubrey  with  an  arch  smile,  as 
they  stood  at  their  respective  chamber  doors 
which  adjoined.  ^Mr.  Delamere  is  im* 
proved — ^is  not  he  1 — ^Ah,  I  understand.'^ 

"Agnes,  how  cui  you" — hastily  answered 
Miss  Aubrey,  with  cheeks  suddenly  crim- 
soned.   "  I  never  heard  such  nonsense.*^ 

«•  Right,  right,  love,  thmk  over  it  If'  said 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  the  next  moment  ths 
bloomingr  wife  had  entered  her  bed-room. 
Miss  Aubrey  slipped  into  her  dressing-room, 
where  Harriet,  her  maid,  was  sitting  asleep 
before  the  fire.  Her  beautiful  mistress  did 
not,  for  a  few  minutes,  awake  her ;  but  pla- 
cing her  candlestick  on  tiie  toOet-tabley 
stood  in  a  musing  attitude. 

'•Itfs  so^^ectly  n<{icdbuf,'*  at  IttigUi 
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lilie  «ud  aloud,  and  np  aUurtad  bar  ^^ 
Within  a  Quarter  uf  aa  hour  Miss  Aubrey 
was  in  bea,  but  hj  no  laeana  asleep* 

The  next  morniag,  about  eleveii  o'cloek« 
Mr.  Aubrey  was  seated  in  the  libraryt  in 
momentary  expectation  of  his  letters,  and  a 
Cbw  moments  before  the  postman's  rat-tat 
was  heard,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey  made  their 
appearance,  as  was  their  wont,  in  expecta- 
tion of  any  Uiing  that  miffht  have  upon  the 
cover,  in  addition  to  the  address— 

«<  Charles  Axmusr,  Esq.,  M.  P.,^  &c.  &c. 

the  words,  letters,  or  figures,  **  Mrs.  Au- 
brey," or  "Miss  Aubrey,"  in  the  corner. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  wa»  not  an  unpleasant 
thing  to  skim  over  the  contents  of  JIu  let- 
ters,  as  one  by  one  he  opened  them*  and 
laid  them  aside;  for  both  tbese  women  were 
daughters  of  Eve,  and  inherited  a  HUle  of 
h^  curiosity.  Mr.  Aubfey  was  always 
somewhat  nervous  and  fid^ty  on  raeh  oe- 
casions,  and  wished  them  gone;  but  they  (mly 
laughed  at  him,  so  he  was  fain  to  put  up  with 
them.  On  this  morning  there  were  more 
than  Mr.  Aubrey^s  usual  number  of  letters; 
and  in  casting  her  eye  over  them.  Mis.  Au- 
brey suddenly  took  up  one  that  chaUenged 
sittention;  it  b«re  a  black  seal,  had  a  deep 
black  bordering,  and  had  the  jQnank  of  Lord 
Alkmond,  at  whose  house  in  Shropsnire 
they  had  for  months  been  engaged  to  spend 
the  ensuing  Christma«i,  and  were  inteiiding 
to  set  off  on  their  visit  the  very  next  day. 
Tbe  ominous  missive  was  soon  torn  open; 
it  was  from  Lord  Alkmond  himself,  who  in 
a  few  hurried  lines  announced  th#  sudden 
death  of  his  brother ;  so  that  there  was  an 
end  of  their  visit  at  the  Priory. 
^  ^  Well !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  calmly, 
rising  after  a  pause,  and  standing  with  ius 
back  to  the  fire,  in  a  musiag  posture. 

«  Has  he  left  any  family,  Charles  V  in- 
quired Mis.  Aoln^y  with  a  sigh,  her  eye 
a^U  fixed  on  the  letter. 

'*  1— I  really  don't  know— poor  fellow  t 
We  lose  a  vote  for  Shellington— we  shall, 
to  a  certainty,"  he  added,  with  an  air  of 
chagrin  visibly  stealing  over  his  features. 

**  How  politics  harden  the  heart,  Charles ! 
Just  at  this  moment  to  be—-" 

"  It  is  too  bad,  Agnes ;  I  am— -but  you 
Me— stay,  I  don't  know  either,  for  there's 
tne  Grassingham  interest  come  into  the  field 
since  the  last-—" 

^  Charles,  I  do  really  almost  think,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Aubrey,  with  sudden  emotion, 
stepping  to  his  side,  and  throwing  her  arms 
reniui  him  affectionately,  **•  that  if /were  to 
die^  I  should  be  forgotten  in  a  fortnight,  if 
^  H6u9e  were  sitting*" 

"  My  love,  how  can  you  say  such  things  1" 
ha^nired  Aubiey,  kiasing  hfls:  fomhia^. 


^  When  Agnes  wan  bom,  yon  know^— 
she  murmured  inartieulatoly.  Her  husband 
folded  her  tenderly  in  his  arras  in  silence 
On  the  occasion  she  alluded  to,  he  had  near- 
ly lost  her;  and  they  both  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  another  similar  season  of  peril  was 
not  very  distant.  •* 

"  Now,  Charles,"  said  Miss  Aubrey^  pr«-» 
sently  assuming  a  cheerful  tone;  ** now  foi 
dear  old  Yatton!" 

"  Yes,  Yatton !— Positively  you  must!" 
added  Mra.  Aubrej,  amiltng  through  her 
t^ars. 

"What!— Go  to  Yatton!  Why,  we 
must  set  off  to-morrow — ^they've  had  "no 
warning." 

"  What  warning  does  mamma  require, 
Charles  ?  Isn't  the  dear  old  place  always 
in  apple-pie  order?" 

"How  you  love  the  ^dear  old  plane,' 
Kate !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  such  an 
affiKstionate  tone  aa  brought  his  sister  in  an 
instant  to  his  side,  to  urse  on  her  suit;  and 
there  stood  the  Lord  of  Y  atton  embraced  by 
these  two  beautiful  women,  his  own  heaft 
seconding  every  word  they  uttered. 

"  How  my  mother  would  stare !"  said  he, 
at  length,  irresolutely. 

♦*  What  a  bustle  every  thin^  will  be  in !" 
exclaimed  Kate.  "I  fancy  I'm  tiiere  al- 
ready :  The  great  blazing  fires — the  holly 
and  mistletoe.  We  must  all  go,  Charlea— 
children  and  all." 

"  Why,  really,  I  hardly  know—" 

"Oh!  I've  settled  it  all— and  what's 
more,  we^ve  no  time  to  lose;  this  is  Tups-' 
Hay — Christmas-day  is  Saturday— we  must 
of  course  st<^  a  ni^ht  on  the  way.  Had'nt 
we  better  have  Gnffiths  in  to  arrange  allT" 
—Aubrey  rang  Ae  bell. 

"  Request  Mr.  Griffiths  to  come  to  Ine," 
said  he. 

Within  a  few  minutes  that  respectable 
functionary  had  made  his  appearance  and 
received  his  instructiona.  Hie  inarch  to 
Shropshire  was  countermanded— and  hey ! 
for  Yatton,  for  which  th^  were  to  start  &e 
next  day  about  noon.  Mr.  Griffiths'  first 
step  was  to  pack  off  Sam,  Mr.  Aubiey's 
groom,  by  the  Tally-ho,  the  first  coach  to 
York,  starting  at  two  o'clock,  that  very  day, 
with  letters  announcing  the  immediate  arri- 
val of  the  family.  These  orders  were  re- 
ceived by  Sam,  (who  had  been  bom  and 
bred  at  Yatlon,)  wlule  he  was  bestowing, 
with  vehement  sibillation,  his  customary  . 
civilities  on  a  favonrite  mare  of  his  master's. 
Down  dropped  his  currycomb ;  he  jumped 
into  the  air;  snapped  his  fingers;  tiien  he 
threw  his  arms  round  Jenny  and  tickled  her 
under  the  chin.  **  Dang  it,"  said  he,  as  he 
threw  her  another  feed  of  oata|,  "I  wish  ^et 
was  going  wi'  me— dang'd  if  I  don't !"-« 
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Then  he  hastily  made  himself  a  M^  tidy; 
presented  himself  very  respectfully  before 
Mr.  Griffiths,  to  receire  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  his  fare;  and  having  obtained  it^  off  he 
scampered  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  as  if  it 
had  De^fi  a  neek-and-neck  race  between 
him  and  all  London,  which  should  get 
down  to  Yorkshire  first.  A  little  after  one 
o'clock,  his  packet  of  letters  was  deliv^^ 
to  him ;  and  within  another  hour  Sam  was 
to  be  seen  (quite  comfortable  with  a  draught 
of  spiced  ale  given  him  {>y  the  cook,  to  malke 
his  dinner  sit  well)  on  the  ton  of  the  Tally- 
ho,  rattling  along  the  great  North  road. 

**Come,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Aiibrey,  enter- 
ing Miss  Aubrey's  room,  where  she  was 
giving  directions  to  her  maid,  "I've  ordered 
the  carriage  to  be  at  the  door  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  got  ready ;  we  must  go  off  to  Coutts' 
—see !"  She  held  two  thin  slips  of  paper, 
one  of  which  she  gave  Miss  Aubrey — ^'twas 
a  check  for  one  hundred  pounds — ^her 
brother's  usual  Christmas-box — ^*^  and  then 
we've  a  quantity  of  little  matters  to  buy  U48 
a^moon.    Come,  love,  quick !" 

•Now,  Kate  had  spent  jiearly  all  her 
money,  which  circumstance,  connected  wi& 
another  which  I  shall  shordy  mention,  had 
given  the  poor  girl  not  a  little  concern.  At 
her  earnest  request,  her  brother  had,  about  a 
year  before,  built  her  a  nice  little  school, 
capable  of  containing  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  girls,  on  a  slip  of  land  near  the  vi- 
carage, and  old  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  her  daugh- 
/ter  founda  resident  schoolmistress,  and,  in 
fact,  supported  the  little  establishment, 
which,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  con- 
tained some  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  the 
villagers'  younger  children.  Miss.Anbrey 
tuok  a  prodigious  interest  in  this  little 
school,  scarce  a  day  passing  without  her 
visiting  it  when  she  was  at  Yatton ;  and 
what  Kate  wanted,  was  the  luxury  of  giving 
a  Christmas  present  to  both  mistress  and 
scholars.  That,  however,  she  would  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  affecting  but  for  her 
brother's  timely  present,  whicn  had  quite 
set  her  heart  at  ease.  On  their  return,  the 
carriage  was  crowded  with  the  things  they 
had  been  purchasing— articles  of  clothing 
for  ^e  feebler  old  villagers;  work-boxes, 
samplers,  books,  Testaments,  prayer-books, 
&c.,  &.,  &c.,  for  the  school ;  the  sight  of 
which,  I  can  assure  the  reader,  made  Kate 
far  happier  than  if  they  had  been  the  cost- 
liest articles  of  dress  and  jewelry. 

The  next  day  was  a  very  pleasant  one 
for  travelling — "  frosty,  but  kindly."  About 
one  o'clock  there  might  have  been  seen 
standing  before  the  door  the  roomy  yellow 
family  carriage,  with  four  post  horses,  all 
in  travelling  trim.  In  the  rumble  sat  Mr. 
Aubrey's  v2et  an^  Mrs.  Aubi«y^  mftid^— 


Mly  Aubrey's,  and  one  of  liiennrsery-maidk 

fbing  down  by  the  coach  which  had  carried 
am^-4he  Tally-ho.  The  coach-box  wa* 
piled  up  with  that  sort  of  luggage  which  hj 
its  lightness  and  bulk,  denotes  lady-travel 
ling :  inside  were  Mrs.  and  Misff  Aubrey, 
mi3ied  in  furs,  shawls,  and  pelisses:  a 
nursery  maid,  with  little  Master  and  Miss 
Aubrey,  equally  well  protected  from  the 
cold ;  and  the  vacant  seat  awaited  Mr.  Au- 
brey, who  at  length  made  his  appearance, 
having  been  ^sgaged  in.  specific  instnio* 
tions  concerning  the  forwarding  of  his  let- 
ters and  papers.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  place,  and  all  had  been  snugly  disposed 
within,  the  steps  were  doubled  up,  the  door 
closed,  the  windows  drawn  up— crack! 
crack!  weni  the  whips  of  the  two  postil- 
lioM,  and  away  rolled  the  carriage  over  the 
dry  hard  pavement. 

"  Now,  that's  what  I  calls  -doing  it  im- 
common  comfortable,"  said  a  pot-boy  to  one 
of  the  footmen*at  an  adjoining  house,  where 
he  was  delivering  the  porter  for  the  se> 
vants'  dinner;  ''how  werry  nice  and  snag 
them  twe  looks  in  the  rumble  behind." 

**  We  goes  to-morrow,"  carelessly  replied 
the  gentleman  he  was  addressing. 

"It's  a  fine  thinff  to  be  goitlefolk,"  said 
the  lK)y,  taking  up  his  potfoard. 

"  Ya-as,"  drawled  tlie  footman,.twitching' 
up  his  sffirt-oollar. 

On  drawingr  up  to  ^e  posting-honse, 
which  was  within  about  forty  miles  ofYatton, 
the  Aubreys  found  a  carriage  and  four  just 
ready  to  start,  after  changing  horses  ;  and 
whose  s]y>uld  this  prove  to  be,  but  Lord  De 
la  Zouch's,  containing  himself,  his  lady, 
and  his  son,  Mr.  Delamere.  His  lordship 
and  his  son  both  alighted  on  accidentalljr 
discovering  who  had  overtaken  them ;  and 
coming  up  to  Mr.  Aubrey's  carriage  win- 
dows, exchanged  surprised  and  cordial 
greetincs  with  its  occupants, — whom  Lord 
De  la  Zouch  imagined  to  have  been  by  ^its  - 
time  on  their  way  to  Shropshire.  Mr.  Delar- 
mere  manifested  a  surprising  eagerness' 
about  the  welfare  of  little  AmeA  Aubrey, 
who  happened  to  be  lying  rast  asleep  in 
Miss  Aubrey's-  lap :  but  the  evening  waa 
fast  advancing,  and  hoih  the  travelling  par* 
ties  had  yet  before  them  a  considerable  per* 
tion  of  their  journey.  After  a  hasty  promise 
on  the  part  of  each  to  dine  with  the  other 
before  returning  to  town  for  the  season— a' 
promise  which  3^.  Delamere  at  all  eveitts 
resolved  should  not  be  lost  sight  of— they ' 
parted.  'Twas  eight  o'clock  before  Mr^ 
Aiibrey's  eye,  which  had  been  for  8<»ne* 
time  on  the  look  out,  caught  sight  of  Yav 
ton  woods;  and  when  it  did,  his  hea|t 
Teamed  towaifk  them.  The  moon  shoto 
|brigh«y«d  «hee|f^,,tJ^^t;5v^^^ 
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to  listen  to  l3ie  qaickeaiiig  olatteriiif  trainp 
of  the  horses  apon  the  oxy  haid  highway, 
IS  the  trareller?  rapidly  neared  a  spot  en- 
<ieared  to  them  by  erery  tendor  association. 
"When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Tillage,  they 
OTertook  the  worthy  vicar,  who  had  mount- 
ed his  nag,  and  been  oat  on  the  road  to  meet 
the  expected  fomers,  for  an  honr  before.— 
Aubrey  roused  Mrs.  Aubrey  from  her  nap, 
to  point  out  Dr.  Teitham,  who  by  that  time 
was  cantering  alon?  beside  the  open  win- 
dow. 'Twas  refreshing  to  see  the  cheerful 
old  man — who  looked  as  ruddy  and  hearty 
as  ever. 

«« All  well  t'*  he  exclaimed,  riding  close 
to  the  window. 

'*  Yes, — but  how  is  my  mother!**  inquired 
Aubrey. 

**High  spirits— hi^  spirits:  was  with 
her  this  afternoon.  Have  not  seen  her  bet- 
ter for  years.  So  surprbed.  Ah!  here's 
an  old  friend— Hector!" 

•*  Bow-wow-wow-wow !    Bow-wow !" 

**  Papa !  papa !''  exclaimed  the  voice  of 
little  Aubrey,  struggling  to  ffet  oua  his  fap 
^er's  lap  to  look  out  of  the  wmdow, "  That 
is  Hector!  I  know  it  is!  He  is  eome  to  see 
WM  /    I  want  to  look  at  him !" 

Mr.  Aubrey  lifted  him  up  as  he  desired, 
and  a  huge  black-and-white  ^Newfoundland 
dog  almost  leaped  up  to  tiie  window  at  sight 
of  him  clapping  his  little  hands,  as  if  in 
eager  recognition,  and  then  scampered  and 
bounded  about  in  all  directions,  barkin? 
most  boisterously,  to.  the  infinite  delight  of 
litUe  Aubrey.  This  messenger  had  been 
sent  on  by  Sam,  the  gro<»n,  who  Jpi  been 
on  the  look-out  for  the  travellers  lor  some 
time ;  and  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of 
the  carriage,  pelted  down  the  Tillage,  through 
the  park  at  top  speed,  up  to  the  fiall,  there 
to  communicate  the  good  news.  The  tra- 
vellers thought  that  the  village  had  never 
looked  so  pretty  and  picturesque  before.— 
The  sound  of  the  carnage  dashing  through 
it,  called  all  the  cottagers  to  their  doors, 
where  they  stood  bowing  and  courtesjring. 
It  soon  reached  ^e  park  gates,  which  were 
thrown  wide  open  in  readiness  for  its  en- 
trance. As  they  passed  the  church,  they 
heard  its  little  bells  ringinfif  a  merry  peal  to 
welcome  their  arrival ;  its  &nt  chimes  went 
to  their  very  hearts. 

**  My  darling  A^es,  here  we  are  again  in 
the  old  place,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  in  a  joyous 
tone,  affectionately  kissing  Mrs.  Aubrey  and 
his  sister,  as,  after  having  wound  iheir  way 
up  ^be  park  at  almost  a  gallop,  they  heard 
'themselves  rattling  over  &e  stone  pavement 
immediately  under  tiie  old  tnrreted  gateway. 
In  approaching  it,  they  saw  lights  glancing 
alioat  in  the  Hall  windows :  aiul  before  they 
Itftd  4iawii  up,  the  great  door  was  thrown 


opea,  and  wewtni  Mnraats  (oaa  or  two  of 
them  gray-headed)  made  their  appetfrance, 
eager  to  rriease  the  travellers  from  their 
long  eonfinement.  A  great  wood-fire  was 
crackling  and  biasing  in  the  fireplace  op- 
posite the  door,  casting  a  ri^t  pleasant  and 
cheerful  light  over  tSe  vanous  antique  ob- 
jecto  rang^  around  the  walls;  but  the 
object  on  which  Mr.  Aubrey's  eye  instantly 
settled,  was  the  venerable  figure  of  his  mo- 
ther, standing  beside  the  fire-place  with  one 
or  two  female  attttidants.  The  moment 
that  thecarriaoe-door  was  opened,  he  stepped 
quietly  out,  (nearly  tumblingr,  by  the  way, 
over  Hector,  who  a^>eared  to  think  that 
the  carriage-door  was  opened  only  to  enable 
him  to  jump  into  it,  which  he  prepared  to 
do.) 

*'God  bless  you,  madam !"  faltered  Au- 
brey, his  eyes  filling  with  tears,  as  he  re- 
ceived his  mother's  fervent  but  silent  greet- 
ing, and  imagined  that  the  arms  ^ded 
round  him  were  somewhat  feebler  than 
when  he  had  last  felt  them  embracing  him. 
With  similar  affection  was  the  eood  old 
lady  received  by  her  daughter  and  daughtar- 
in^aw. 

^^ Where  is  my  pony,  grandmamma!" 
quoth  little  Aubrey,  running  up  to  her.  He 
had  been  kept  quiet  for  the  last  eighty  miles 
or  so,  by  the  mention  of  the  aforesaid  pony. 
*^  Where  is  it  ?  I  want  to  see  my  little  pony 
directly !  Mamma  says  you  have  got  a  little 
pony  for  me  with  a  long  tail :  I  muat  see  it 
before  I  go  to  bed ;  I  must,  indeed— is  it  in 
the  stabler* 

«'  You  shall  see  it  in  the  morning,  my 
darling — the  very  first  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  fervently  kissing  her  beautiful  little 
grandson,  while  tears  of  joy  and  pride  rSIl 
down  her  cheek.  She  then  pressed  her  lips 
on  the  delicate  but  flushed  cheek  of  liule 
Agnes,  who  was  fast  asleep ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  been  conducted  towards  their 
nursery,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  followed  by  her  chil 
dren,  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room— the 
dear  delightful  cid  dining-room,  in  which 
all  of  ^em  had  passed  so  many  happy 
hours  of  their  lives.  It  was  large  and  lotty ; 
and  two  antique  braw^  silver  candlesticks, 
standing  on  sconces  qpon  each  side  of  a 
strange  old  straggling  carved  mantle-piece 
of  inlaid  oak,  aid^  by  the  blaze  given  out 
by  two  immense  logs  of  wood  burning  be- 
neath, thoroughly  illuminated  it.  The 
walls  were  oak-panelled,  containing  many 
pictures,  several  of  them  of  great  value ;  and 
the  floor  also  was  of  polish^  oak,  over  the 
centre  of  which,  however,  was  spread  a 
thick,  richly-cdoured  Turicey  carpet.  Op- 
posite the  door  was  a  large  mullbned  bay- 
window,  then,  however,  concealed  behind 
an  aiD^W  flowing  crimson  curtain.    On  the 
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fhrthcr  side  of  the  fireolaee  ftto<^d  a  high- 
backed  and  roomy  ann-cnair,  almost  cover- 
ed with  Kate's  embroidery,  and  in  which 
Mrs.  Aubrey  had  evidently,  as  usual,  been 
sitting  till  the  moment  of  their  arrival — ^for 
on  a  small  ebony  table  beside  it  lay  her 
spectacles  and  an  open  volume.  Nearly 
fronting  the  fire  place  was  a  recess,  in  which 
stood  an  exquisitely  carved  black  ebony 
cabinet,  inlaid  with  white  and  red  ivory. 
This  Miss  Aubrey  claimed  as  her  own,  and 
had  appropriated  it  to  her  own  purposes 
ever  since  she  was  seven  years  old.  *•  You, 
dear  old  thing !"  said  she,  throwing  open 
the  folding-doors.  "  Every  thing  just  as  I 
left  it !  Keally,  dear  mamma,  I  could  skip 
about  the  room  for  Joy !  I  wish  Charles 
would  never  leave  Yatton  again !" 

"It  is  rather  lonely,  my  love,  when  none 
of  you  are  with  me,''  said  Mrs.  Aubrey. 
**I  feel  getting  older—" 

"Dearest  mamma,"  interrupted  Miss 
Aubrey,  quickly, "  /won't  leave  you  again! 
I'm  quite  tired  of  town — ^I  am  ii^deed !" 

Though  fires  were  lit  in  their  several 
dressing-rooms,  of  which  they  were  more 
than  once  reminded  by  their  respective  at- 
tendants, they  all  remained  seated  before 
the  fire  in  carriage  costume,  (except  that 
Kate  had  thrown  aside  her  bonnet,  her  half- 
uncurled  tresses  han^nff  in  negligent  pro- 
fusion over  her  thickly-furred  pelisse,) 
eagerly  conversing  about  the  incidents  of 
their  journey,  and  the  events  which  had 
transpired  at  Yatton  since  they  had  quitted 
it.  At  length,  however,  they  retired  to  per- 
form the  refreshing  duties  of  the  dressing- 
room,  before  sitting  down  to  supper.  Of 
that  comfortable  meal,  within  twenty  mi- 
nutes' time  or  so,  they  partook  with  hearty 
relish.  What  mortal,  however  delicate, 
could  resist  the  fare  set  before  them — ^the 
plump  capon,  the  delicious  grilled  ham,  the 
poached  eggs,  the  fioury  potatoes,  home- 
baked  bre^  white  and  brown— custards, 
mince-pies — home-brewed  ale,  as  soft  as 
milk,  as  clear  as  amber-*-mulled  claret— ^nd 
so  forth t  The  traveUers  had-  evidentiy 
never  relished  any  thing  more,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  old  Mrs.  Aubrey ;  who  observing, 
,  soon  afterwards,  irrepressible  symptoms  of 
fatigue  and  drowsiness,  ordetred  them  all 
off  to  bed — ^Kate  sleeping  in  the  same  cham- 
lier  in  which  she  sate  when  the  reader  was 
permitted  to  catch  a  moonlight  glimpse  of 
her,  as  already  more  than  once  referred  to. 

They  did  not  make  their  appearance  the 
next  morning  till  after  nine  o'clock;  Mrs. 
Aubrey  having  read  prayers  before  the  as- 
sembled servants,  as  usual,  nearly  an  hour 
before — a  duty  her  son  alwa3r8  performed 
when  at  the  Hall— hut  on  this  occasion  he 
'had  overslept  himself.    He  found  his  mo- 


ther ia  the  breakfivt*n)om,  where  she  iqrts 
sooQ  joined  by  he^  daughter  and  dauffiiteT- 
in-law,  all  of  them  being  in  hi^  health  ami 
spirits.  Just  as  they  were  finishing  break- 
fast, littie  Aubrey  burst  into  the  room  iit  a 
perfect  ecstasy — ^for  old  Jones  had  taken 
him  round  to  the  stables,  and  shown  him 
the  littie  pony  which  had  Jbeen  bought  for 
him  only  a  few  months  before.  He  had 
heard  it  neigh-— had  seen  its  long  tail — ^had 
patted  its  neck — ^had  seen  it  eat— dnd  now 
his  vehement  prayer  was,  that  his  papa,  and 
mamma,  and  Kate,  would  immediately  go 
and  see  it,  and  take  his  little  sister  also. 
Breakfast  over,  they  separated.  Old  Mrs. 
Aubrey  went  to  her  own  room,  to  be  at- 
tended by  her  housekeeper;  the  other  4wo 
ladies  retired  to  their  rooms — Kate  princi- 

Eally  engaged  in  arranging  her  presents  for 
er  little  scholars :  and  Mr.  Aubrey  repaired 
to  his  library— as  delightful  an  old  snuggery 
as  the  most  studious  recluse  could  desire- 
where  he  was  presently  attended  by  his  bai- 
liff. He  found  that  every  thing  was  going 
on  as  he  could  have  wished.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  his  rents  were  paid  most 
punctually;  the  fisirms  and  hands  kept' in 
capital  condition.  To  be  sure  an  incorri- 
gible old  poacher  had  been  giving  his  peo- 
ple a  little  trouble,  as  usual,  and  was  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  the  Spring  Assizes ;  a  few 
trivial  trespasses  had  been  committed  in 
search  of  firewood,  and  other  small  matters ; 
which  after  having  been  detailed  with  great 
minuteness,  by  his  zealous  and  vigilant  bai- ' 
liff,  were  despatched  by  Mr.  Aubrey  with  a 
"pooh^ooh!" — ^then  there  was  uregory, 
who  held  the  smallest  farm  on  the  estate  at 
its  southern  extremity— he  was  three  quar- 
ters' rent  in  arrear— but  he  had  a  sick  wife 
and  seven  children— so  he  was  at  once  for- 
given all  that  was  due,  and  also  what  would 
become  due  on  the  ensuing  quarter-day,— 
"in  fact,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  "don't  ask  him 
for  any  more  rent.  I'm  sure  the  poor  fellow 
will  pay  when  he's  able." 

Some  rents  were  to  be  raised ;  others  low- 
ered ;  and  some  half  dozen  of  the  poorer 
cottages  were  to  be  forthwith  put  into  good 
repair,  at  Mr.  Aubrey's  expense.  The  two 
oxen  had  been  sent,  on  the  preceding  after- 
noon, from  the  home  farm  to  the  butcher's, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  villagers, 
according  to  orders  brought  down  firom 
town,  by  Sam,  the  day  before.  Thus  waa 
Mr.  AuWy  engaged  for  an  hour  or  two,  till 
luncheon  time,  when  good  Dr.  Tathani 
made  his  welcome  appearance,  having  been 
engaged  most  of  the  morning  in  touching 
«p  an  old  Christmas  sermon. 

He  had  been  vicar  of  Yatton  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  having  been  presented  to  it  hj 
the  late  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  whom  be  liM 
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tecB  intimate  at  eoHega.  He  was  a  de- 
tiffhtfal  speeimen  of  a  eoontry  panon. 
Cheerful,  aoaflTected,  and  good-natuTed, 
there  was  a  dash  of  quaintness,  or  rough- 
ness about  his  manners,  that  leminded  yoa 
ofthe  crust  in  very  fine  old  port.  Heliadlieen 
a  widower,  and  childless  for  fifteen  years. 
His  parish  had  been  ever  since  his  family, 
whom  he  still  watched  over  with  an  affec- 
tionate vigilance.  He  was  respected  and 
beloved  by  all.  Almost  everv  man^  woman 
and  child  that  had  died  in  Yatton,  during 
nearly  thirty  j^ears,  had  departed  with  the 
sound  of  his  kind  and  solemn  voice  in  their 
ears.  He  claimed  a  sort  of  personal  ac- 
<|naintance  with  almost  all  the  gravestones 
in  his  little  ehurch-yard ;  and  when  he  looked 
at  them  he  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by 
the  dust  that  slept  underneath.  He  was 
at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  p^son  almost  as 
soon,  and  as  often,  as  the  doctoi^— no  matter 
what  sort  of  weather,  or  at  what  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  Methinks  I  see  him  now, 
bustling  about  the  village,  with  healthy 
raddy  cheeks,  a  clear,  cheerful  eye,  hair 
white  as  snow;  with  a  small  stout  figure, 
clothed  in  a  suit  of  rustv  black,  (knee- 
bneches  and  gaiters  all  the  year  round,) 
and  with  a  smsdl  shovel  hat  No  one  lives 
in  the  vicarage  with  him  but  an  elderly  wo- 
man, his  housekeeper,  and  her  husband, 
whose  chief  business  is  to  look  after  the 
little  garden ;  in  which  I  have  often  seen 
him  and  his  master  with  his  coat  off,  diff- 
ging  for  hours  together.  He  rises  at  five  in 
me  winter,  and  tour  in  the  sAmmer,  being 
occupied  till  breakfast  with  his  sti|iies ;  for 
he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an<Aias  not 
forgotten,  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  his 
sacred  duties,  the  pursuits  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  in  which  he  gained  no  incon- 
siderable distinction  in  his  youth.  He  de- 
rives a  very  moderate  income  from  his 
livinor ;  but  it  is  even  more  than  sufficient 
for  fiis  necessities.  Ever  since  Mr.  Au- 
brey^s  devotion  to  politics  has  carried  him 
away  from  Yatton  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  each  year.  Dr.  Tatham  has  been  the  right 
hand  counsellor  of  old  Mrs.  Aubrey,  in  all 
her  pious  and  charitable  plans  and  purposes. 
Every  new  year's  day,  there  comes  from 
the  Hall  to  the  vicarage,  six  dozen  of  fine 
old  port  wine-^a  present  from  Mrs.  Aubrey ; 
but  the  little  doctor,  (though  he  never  teUs 
her  so,)  scarce  drinks  six  bottles  of  them  in 
a  year.  Two  dozen  of  them  go,  within  a 
few  days'  time,  to  a  poor  brother  parson  in 
an  adjoining  parish,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
tiiree  children — all  in  feeble  health— can 
hardly  keep  sonl  and  body  together,  and 
who,  but  for  this  generous  brother,  would 
not  prooably  taste  a  glass  of  wine  through- 
mi  lae  year  except  on  certain  occasions 


whtfn  the  V9ry  homblett  may  moisten  their 
poor  lips  with  wine— I  mean  the  SAcaAMCifr 
—the  sublinie  and  solemn  festival  nven  by 
One  who  do  JoSrget  the  poor  and  destitute, 
however  in  thfeir  misery  they  may  some- 
times think  to  the  contiary.  The  remainder 
of  his  Hide  present  Dr.  Tatham  distributes 
in  small  quantities  amoog  such  of  his  pa- 
rishioners as  may  require  it,  and  may  not 
happen  to  have  come  under  the  immediate 
notice  of  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Dr.  Tatham  has 
known  Mr.  Aubrey  ever  since  he  was  five 
years  old.  HVas  the  doctor  that  first 
taaght  him  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  up  to  his 
going  to  college,  gave  him  the  frequent  ad- 
vantage of  his  learned  experience.  But 
surely  I  have  gone  into  a  very  long  digres- 
sion. 

While  Miss  Aubrey,  accompanied  by  her 
sister-in-law  and  followed  by  a  servant  C4ir- 
nring  a  great  bac,  filled  with  articles  brought 
from  London  the  day  before,  went  to  the 
school  which  I  have  befcH^  mentioned,  in 
order  to  distribute  her  prizes  and  presents, 
Mr.  Aubrfey  and  Dr.  Tatham  set  off  on  a 
walk  through  the  villa^. 

"^  I  must  do  something  for  that  old  stee- 
ple of  yours,  doctor,"  said  Aubrey,  as  arm 
in  snn  they  approached  the  church ;  *'  it 
looks  crumbling  away  in  many  parts." 

**If  youM  only  send  a  couple  of  masons 
to  repair  the  ponh,  and  make  it  weather- 
tight,  it  woula  satisfy  me  for  some  years  to 
come,"  said  the  doctor.   . 

"Well— we'll  look  at  it,"  replied  Au- 
brey ;  and  turning  aside,  they  entered  the 
little  churchyard. 

•*  How  I  love  this  old  yew  tree !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  ^ey  passed  under  it ;  ^  it  casta 
a  kind  of  tender  gloom  around  that  always 
makes  me  pensive,  not  to  say  melancholy.*' 
A  sigh  escaped  him,  as  his  eye  glanced 
at  the  family  vault  which  was  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  shade,  where  lay  his  father, 
three  brothers  and  a  sister,  and  where,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  a  few  short  years  would 
see  the  precious  remains  of  his  mother  de- 
posited. But  tho  doctor,  who  had  hastened 
forward  alone  for  a  moment  finding  the 
church  door  open,  called  out  to  Mr.  Aubrey 
who  stood  within  the  porch.  It  certaimy 
required  a  little  repairing,  which  Mr.  Au- 
brey said  should  be  looked  to  immediately. 
"  See— we're  all  preparing  for  to-morrow," 
said  Dr.  Tatham,  leading  the  way  into  the 
little  church,  where  the  grizzle-headed  clerk 
was  busy  decorating  the  pulpit  reading- 
desk,  and  altar^ieoe,  with  the  cheerful  em- 
blems ofthe  season. 

"I  never  see  these,"  said  the  doctor, 
taking  up  one  of  the  sprigs  of  mistletoe 
lying  on  a  form  beside  them,  *^but  I  think 
of  your  own  Christmas  verses,  Mr,  Aubrey^ 
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wlieii  yon  were  jom^ger  foul  fcMYm  thta 
yott  now  are-^don't  rou  reeolleet  theA  V* 

*  Oh,  pooh !" 

^  Bat  I  remember  them  ;**  and  he  began— 

**  *  Hail !  tHvery.  raodett  iiilttteto«« 
Wreftti'd  round  #tnier'a  brow  •C«iiMr» 

Olhifing«o  chanely,  landertv! 
Hail,  hblly !  darlUy,  richly  greed,      . 
Whnae  erimsoa  lierriea  btiub  betiraea 

Thy  prickly  foliage,  nodeatly  t 
Ye  wiDter>flowera  bloom,  tveet  and  ftir, 
Though  Natnre't  garden  elaa  be  bare— 
Te  Temal  glleteBinf  emMeoia;  meet    ' 
To  twioe  a  Cbriitmaa  coronet.*  M 

•*  Tliat  win  do,  doctor— what  a  memory 
you  have  for  trifles!" 

"  Peggy !  Peggy !— .you're  Badly  overdo- 
ing it,'*  said  the  doctor,  calling  out  to  the 
sextoa's  wife,  who  was  busy  at  work  in 
the  squire's  pew— a  large  souare  pew  in  tiie 
nave,  near  the  pulpit  "  Why.  you  don't 
want  to  hide  the  sauire's  fiunily  from  the 
congregation  ?  You're  quite  putting  a  hoUy 
hedge  all  round." 

"Please  you,  sir,  Pve  got  ^o  much  I 
don't  know  where  to  put  it— so,  in  course,! 
put  it  here." 

"Then,"  said  the  doctor.  WitJi  a  smile, 
looking  round  the  church,  "let  John  get  up 
and  put  some  of  it  in  those  old  hatchments ; 
and,"  lookingrup  at  the  clerk,  busy  at  work 
in  the  pulpit,  "  don't  put  auite  so  muCh  up 
there  in  my  candlesticks.'' 

With  this  the  parson  ai^  the  squire  took 
their  departure.  As  they  passed  slowly  up 
the  village,  which  already  wore  a  sort  of 
holiday  aspect,  they  met  on  all  hands  wi^ 
a  cordial  and  respectful  ereeting.  The  quiet 
little  public  house  turned  out  some  four  or 
fae  stout  fellows— all  tenants  of  his— with 
Mr  pipes  in  their  hands,  and  who  took  off 
aeir  hats,  and  bowed  very  low.  Mr.  Au- 
brey went  up  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  them  for  some  minutes — ^their  families 
and  farms,  he  found,  were  well  and  thriving. 
There  was  quite  a  little  crowd  of  women 
about  the  shop  of  Nick  Steele  the  butcher, 
who  with  an  extra  hand  to  help  him,  was 
giving  out  the  second  ox  which  had  been 
sent  from  the  hall,  to  the  persons  whose 
names  had  been  given  in  to  him  from  Mrs. 
Aubrey.  Farther  on,  some  were  cleaning 
their  little  windows,  others  sweeping  their 
floors,  and  sprinkling-  sand  over  them ; 
most  were  sticking  hoi\y  and  mistletoe  in 
their  windows  J  and  over  their  mantel-pieces. 
EreiY  where,  m  short,  was  to  be  seen  that 
air  of  quiet  preparation  for  the  cheerful  mor- 
row, which  fills  a  thoughtful  observer  wiih 
feelings  of  pensive  but  exquisite  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Aubrey  returned  home  towards  dusk, 
dieered  and  enlivened  by  hb  walk.  His 
•udden  plunge  into  the  simplicity  and  com- 


parative selitade  d  comtry  liib— and  tiuH 
country  Yatton— had  quite  refreshed  Ids 
feelings,  and  given  a  tone  to  his  spirits.  Of 
coarse.  Dr.  Tatham  was  to  din^  at  the  Hall 
to-morrow  f  if  he  did  not  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  for  the  first  time  during  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years. 

Christmas  eve  passed  pleasantly  an^ 
Quietly  enough  at  tne  Hall.  Afler  dinner 
the  merry  littie  ones  were  introduced,  and 
thdir  prattle  and  romps  occupied  an  hour 
riffht  joyously.  As  soon  as,  smothered 
with  kisses,  they  had  been  dismissed  t» 
bed,  jold  Mrs.  Aubrey  composed  herself  itt 
her  great  chair  to  her  usual  after  dinner's 
nap;  while  her  son,  his  wife,  and  siatetp. 
sitting  fronting  the  fire— a  decanter  or  two, 
and  a  few  wine  glasses  and  dessert  remain- 
ing on  the  table  behind  them — sat  co»- 
vemng  in  a  subdued  tone,  now  listening  Is 
the  wmd  roarin?  in  the  chimn^— a  sotmd 
which  not  a  little  eidtaaced  their  sense  of 
eomfort — then  criticisincr  the  disposition  of 
the  evergreens  with  which  tite  room  was 
plenteoui^y  decorated,  and  laying  out  their 
movements  during  the  ensuinjif  fortni^t. 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  were,  with  affection* 
ate  earnestness,  contrasting  to  Aubrey,^ 
peaceful  pleasures  of  a  country  life  wiui\ae 
restless  excitement  and  endless  anxieties  of 
a  London  political  life,  to  which  they  saw 
him  more  and  more  addicting  himself;  hs 
all  the  while  playfully  panying  their  at- 
tacks, but  secretly  acknowledging  the  truth 
and"  forc^  of  what  they  said,  when — ^hark  !— 
a  novel  sound  from  widiout,  which  roused 
the  old  ^y  from  her  nap.  What  do  yon 
think,  dear  reader,  it  was  1  The  voices  of 
little  girls  singing  what  seemed  to  be  ■ 
Christmas  hymn:  yes,  they  caught  tbs 
words — 

*'Hark!  tbe  herald  angela  atngt 
CHory  to  tbe  new-born  king ; 
Peace  on  earth  and  merey  mild — " 

«*  It  must  be  your  little  school-girls,"  said 
old  Mrs.  Aubrey,  looking  at  ^r  damgh 
terand  listening. 

"  I  do  believe  it  is,"  quoth  Kate,  her  eyes 
suddenly  filling  with  tears  as  she  sat  eagra- 
ly  inclining  her  ears  towards  the  window. 

"They  must  be  standing  onthegrassplot 
just  before  the  window,"  said  Mr.  Aubrejr: 
die  tiny  voices  were  thrilling  hi?  very  heart 
witbin  hhn.  Ifis  sensitive  nature  might  b« 
compared  to  a  delicate  ^dian  harp,  which 
gave  forth,  with  the  slightest  breath  of  acei- 
dent  or  circumstance— 

'*Tbe  atftl,  ead  mnale  oriraroanhy." 
In  a  few  moments  he  was  almost  in  tears-^ 
the  sounds  were  so  unlike  the  fierce  and  tuu 
bulent  cries  of  political  warfare  to  which  his 
ears  had  been  lately  accustomed!  Ths 
more  the  poor  children  sung,  the  mora  i 
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k«  tlTeeied.  Kata^s  tents  fell  (kit,  for  she 
liad  been  in  an  excited  mood  before  this  lit- 
tle incident  occurred.  "  Do  you  hoar,  mam- 
ma," said  she,  the  voice  of  the  poor  little 
thing  that  was  last  taken  into  the  school  t 
The  little  darling!"  Kate  tried  to  smile 
away  her  emotion ;  bot  'twas  in  vain.  Mr. 
Aubrey  gently  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and 
pulled  up  the  central  blind— and  ^ere, 
neaded  by  their  matron,  stood  the  little 
singers  exposed  to  view,  some  eighteen  in 
number,  ranged  in  a  row  on  the  grass,  their 
vhite  dresses  glistening  in  the  moonlight. 
The  eldest  seined  not  more  than  len  or 
twelve  years  old,  while  the  younger  ones 
eould  not  be  more  than  five  or  six.  They 
teemed  all  singing  from  their  very  hearts. 
Aubrey  stood  looking  at  them  with  very 
dieep  interest. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  hymn, 
Aey  were  conducted  into  the  housekeeper's 
loom,  according  to  orders  sent  for  that  pur- 
fkose  from  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  each  of  them 
received  a  little  present  of  money,  besides  a 
fall  glass  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  choicest  raisin 
tirine  and  a  currant  bun;  Kate  slipping 
half-a-guinea  into  the  hand  of  their  mistress, 
tc  whose  wish  to  afford  gratification  to  the 
iamates  of  the  Hall,  was  entirety  owingthe 
little  incident  which  had  so  pleased  and 
•orprised  them. 

,  **  A  happy  Christmas  to  yon,  dear  papf^ 
and  mamma !"  said  little  Aubrey,  about  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  pushingaside  the 
curtains,  and  clambering  up  on  the  hi^ 
bed  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  were  still 
asleep— soon,  however,  they  were^woke  by 
Ihe  welcome  sound.  The  morning  promised 
a  beautiful  day.  The  air,  though  cold,  was 
dear ;  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  visible 
Irom  their  windows,  were  all  covered  with 
lioar-frost,  which  seemed  to  deck  them  as  if 
srith  silver  frinpj.  The  little  bells  of  Yattcn 
church  were  rtngmg  a  merry  peal;  but, 
bow  diff(^nent  in  tone  and  strength  from 
tiie  clangour  of  the  London  church-bells! 
Christmas  was  indeed  at  last  arrived — and 
^'beerful  were  the  greetings  of  those  who 
fioon  after  met  at  the  beautiful  breakfast-ta- 
Me.  Old  Mrs.  Aubrey  was  going  to  church 
with  Ihem — in  £atct,  not  even  a  domestic  was 
k>  be  left  at  home  that  could  possibly  be 
mtred .  By  the  time  that  the  carriage,  w ith 
tne  fat  and  lazy-looking  gray  horses,  was 
St  the  hall  door,  ^e  sun  had  burst  out  in 
beauty  from  an  almost  cloudless  skv.  The 
tluree  ladies  rode  alone ;  Aubrey  prererring  to 
walk,  accompanied  by  his  little  son,  as  the 
ground  was  dry  and  hard,  and  the  distance 
▼ery  short  A  troop  of  some  twelve  or 
Ibfiirteen  'servants,  tiftale  aitd  female,  pre- 
~  sently  followed ;  and  then  came  Mr.  Au- 
Vn^,  Wwifng  a^g  lli«  heir  of  Yatton— a 
I  9 


boy  of  whom  he  might  well  be  pnmd,  m 
the  future  possessor  of  hfs  name,  his  for- 
tune, and  his  honours.  When  he  haH 
reached  the  church,  ihf  carriage  was  re- 
turning home.  Almost  the  whole  congre- 
fation  stood  collected  before  the  church 
oor,  to  see  the  squire's  family  enter?  and 
reverent  were  the  courtesies  and  bmvs  witii 
which  old  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  her  lovely  com- 
paniond  were  received.  Very  soon  afier 
they  had  taken  their  places,  Mr.  Aubrey 
and  his  son  made  thehr  appearance ;  objects 
they  were  of  the  deepest  interest,  as  they 
passe^along  to  their  pew.  A  few  minutes 
after,  little  Dr.  Tatham  entered  the  church 
in  his  surplice,  (which  he  almost  always 
put  on  at  home,)  with  a  face,  serious  to  be 
sure,  but  yet  overspread  with  an  eiq)ression 
even  more  bland  and  benignant  than  usual. 
He  knew  there  was  not  a  soul  among  the 
little  crowd  around  him  that  did  not  really 
love  him,  and  that  did  not  know  how  hearti- 
ly he  returned  their  lo?e.  All  eyes  wfere  of 
course  on  the  squire's  pew.  Mrs.  Aubrey 
was  looking  well — ^her  daughter  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law were  thought  by  all  to  he  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world — 
what  must  people  tliink  of  them  in  London  ? 
Mr.  Aubrey  looked,  they  diouglit,  pleased 
and  happy,  but  rather  paler,  and  even  a  lit- 
tle thinner;  and  as  for  the  little  squire,  witfi 
his  brigrht  eyes,  his  rosy  cheeks,  his  arch 
smile,  his  curling  auburn  hair— he  was  tho 
pride  of  Yatton. 

Dr.  Tatham  read  prayers,  as  he  always 
did,  with  great  distinctness  and  delibera- 
tion, so  that  every  body  in  the  church,  young 
and  ol^  could  catch  every  syllable;  andii 
preached,  considerately  enough,  a  very  short 
sermon — pithy,  homely,  and  affectionate. 
He  reminded  them  that  he  wcs  then  preach- 
ing his  ihir^-first  Christmas-day  sermon 
from  that  pulpit  The  service  over,  none 
of  the  congregation  moved  from  their  places 
till  the  occupants  of  the  squire's  pew  had 
quitted  it :  but  as  soon  as  they  had  got  out- 
side of  the  door,  the  good  people  poured  out 
afler  them,  and  almost  lined  the  way  from 
the  church  door,  to  the  gate  at  which  the  car- 
riage stood,  receiving  and  answering  ahun% 
dred  kind  inquiries  concerning  then  selves, 
their  families,  and  their  circumstances. 

Mr.  Aubrey  stayed  behind,  desirous  of 
takinganother  little  ramble  with  Dr.  Tatham 
through  the  village,  for  the  day  was  indeed 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  occasion  in- 
spirithig.  There  was  not  a  villager  witliin 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  Hall  who  did  notsii 
down  Aat  day  to  a  comfortable  little  relish 
ing  dinner,  at  least  one-third  of  them  being 
indebted  fbr  It  directly  to  the  bounty  of  the 
Aubreys.  ,  Ais  soon  as  Dr.  Tatham  had  tar 
ken  off  hi^,g,g|(?Y,pvJ^^9S^pawed  Mr, 
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Anbrey  in  cheerful  mood,  in  the  briskest^ 
•pirits.  *  Twad  delightful  to  see  the  smoke 
come  curlinff  out  of  every  ohitnney,  scarce 
any  one  visible,  suggesting  to  yon  that  they 
were  all  housed,  and  preparing  for,  or  par- 
taking of,  their  roast-beef  and  plum-pud- 
ding. Now  and  then  the  bustling  wife 
would  show  her  heated  red  face  at  the  door, 
and  hastily  courtesy  as  they  passed,  then 
returning  to  dish  up  her  little  dinner. 

"Ah,  ha!  Mr.  Aubrey! — ^isnH  such  a 
day  as  this  worth  a  whole  year  in  town  1" 
exclaimed  Dr.  Tatham. 

"  Both  have  their  peculiar  influences,  Doc- 
tor; the  pleasure  of  the  contrast  would  be 
lostif-^'* 

*'  Contrast  1  Believe  me,  in  the  lax^guage 
of  Virgil— " 

"  An !  how  goes  on  old  blind  Bess,  Doc- 
tor ?"  interrupted  Aubrey,  as  they  approach- 
ed the  smallest  cottage  in  the  village-«in 
fact,  the  very  last. 

'*  She^s  just  the  same  that  she  has  been 
these  last  twenty  years.  Shall  we  look  in 
on  the  oW  creature  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart.  I  hope,  poor  soul, 
that  she  has  not  been  overlook^  on  this 
festive  occasion.'* 

**  Trust  Mrs.  Aubrey  for  that !  Til  pn- 
swer  for  it,  we  shall  nnd  old  Bess  as  hap- 
py, in  her. way,  as  she  can  be." 

This  was  a  stone-blind  old  woman  who 
had  been  bed-ridden  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  She  had  certainly  passed  her  hun- 
dredth year — some  said  two  or  three  years 
before — and  had  lived  in  her  present  little 
cottage  for  nearly  half  a  century,  havin? 
^own  out  of  the  recoUectionof  almost  all 
Uie  inhabitants  of  the  village.  She  had 
long  been  a  pensioner  of  Mrs.  Aubrey's,  by 
whom,  alone,  indeed,  she  wa3  supportedt. 
Her  great  age,  her  singular  appearance,  and 
a  certain  rambling  way  of  talKing  thfit  she 
had,  earned  her  the  reputation  in  the  village 
of  being^  able  to  say  strange  things;,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  old  gossips  knew  of 
things  coming  to  pass  according  to  what-— 
poor  old  soul — she  had  predicted ! 

Dr.  Tatham  gently  pushed  open  the  door. 
The  cottage  consisted,  in  fact,  of  but  one 
room,  and  that  a  very  small  one^  and  lit  by 
only  one  little  window.  The  floor  was 
clean,  and  evidently  just  fresh  sanded.  On 
a  wooden  stool,  opposite  a  •firepljice,  on 
which  a  small  saucepan  pot  was  placed,  sat 
a  girl  about  twelve  years  old,  (a  daughter 
of  the  woman  who  lived  nearest,^  crumb- 
ling some  bread  into  a  basin,  with  some 
broth  in  it  On  a  narrow  bed  against  the 
wall,  opposite  the  window,  was  to  be  seen 
the  somewhat  remarkable  figure  of  the  soli- 
tary old  tenant  of  the  cottage.  She  was 
sitting  up,  resting  against  the  piUocw,  which 


was  placed  on  end  against  ihe  ^all.  SM 
was  evidently  a  very  tall  woman ;  and  hat 
long,  brown,  wrinkled,  shrivelled  face,  with 
prominent  cheek  bones  and  bushy  whits 
eyebrows,  betokened  the  possession,  in 
earlier  days,  of  a  most  masculine  expression- 
of  features.  Her  hair,  white  ms  snow,  was 
gathered  back  from  her  forehead,  under  a 
spreading  plain  white  cap ;  and  her  sightless 
eyes,  wide  open,  stared  forward  with  a  starts 
ling  and  somewhat  sinister  expression.  Sh« 
was  wrapped  round  in  a  clean  white  bed* 
gown ;  and  her  long  thin  arms  lay  straighl 
before  her  on  the  outside  of  the  bed-clothes. 
Her  lips  were  moving,  as  if  she  were  talk* 
ing  to  herself. 

"  She's  a  strange^looking  object,  indeed  !•' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  he  and  Dr.  Tait> 
ham  stood  watching  her  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence. 

*'  Dame !  dame !"  said  the  doctor,  loudv 
ly,  approaching  her  bedside,  "how  are  yot 
to-day  1  It's  Christmas-day — I  wish  you  f 
merry  Christmas." 

"  Ay,  ay — ^merry,  merry !  More  the  met^ 
rier!  I've  seen  a  hundred  and  nine  of 
them!" 

"  You  seem  very  happy,  dame.*' 

"They  won't  give  me  my  broth— my 

"It's  coming,  granny,"  called  out  tbs 
shrill  voice  of  the  girl  sitting  before  the^re, 
quickening  her  motions. 

"Here's  the  sauire  come  to  see  you^ 
dame,  and  he  wishes  you  a  happy  Christ- 
mas," said  Dr.  Tatham. 

"Whst!  the  squire!  Alive  yett  Ah, 
well-a-day !  well-a-day !"  said  she,  in  a 
feeble,  mournful  tone,  slowly  rubbing  to 
gether  her  long,  skinny,  wrinkled  hands* 
on  the  backs  of  which  the  Teins  stood  oat 
like  knotted  whip-cord.  She  repeated  thi 
last  words  several  times,  in  a  truly  doleful 
tone,  gently  shaking  her  head. 

"Granny's  been  very  sad,  sir,  to-daji 
and  cried  two  or  three  timet,"  said  the  littts 
girl,  stirring  about  the  hot  broth. 

"Poor  squire!  doth  he  not  look  sad  I" 
inquired  the  old  woman. 

"  Why  should  I,  darnel  What  have  I 
to  fear  1"  said  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  Merry  in  the  Hall !  all,  merry !  merry  I 
But  no  one  has  heard  it  but  old  blind  Bess* 
Where's  the  squire?"  she  added,  suddenly 
turning  her  face  full  towards  where  they 
were  stand ing-**and  it  seemed  whitenea 
with  emotion.  Her  staring  eyes  were  set* 
tied  on  Mr.  Aubrey's  face,  as  if  she  weie 
reading  his  very  soul. 

"  Here .  I  am,  dame,"  sadd  he,  with  « 
great  deal  of  euriosity,  to  say  the  less! 
of  it. 

"  Give  ms  your  hand,  squire,"  ssid  sbei 
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Btretehing  out  her  left  ann,  and  woridngr 
abottt  her  talon-like  fingers  as  if  in  aagfep- 
ness  to  gprasp  Mr.  Aubrey's  hand,  which  he 
gare  her. 

**  Never  fear !  noTer,  never !  Happy  in 
the  Hall!  I  see  all!  How  long >^ 

**  Why,  dame,  this  is  truly  a  very  plea- 
sant greeting  of  yours,^*  interposed  Dr.  Tat- 
ham  witii  a  smile. 

«*  Short  and  bitter !  Ion?  and  sweet !  Pat 
your  trust  in  God,  squire." 

*•  I  hope  I  do,  granny,"  replied  Mr.  Au< 
brey,  seriously. 

"Isee!  I  hear!— my  broth!  myBroth!— 
where  is  it  t" 

**  Here  it  is,  granny,"  said  the  girl. 

**  Good  day,  dame,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
g^Mitly  disengaging  his  hand  from  hers; 
und  before  they  had  left  the  cottage,  she  be- 
gan to  swallow  very  greedily  the  broth  with 
which  the  little  girl  fed  her. 

^This  is  the  sort  of  way  in  which  this 
old  superannuated  creature  has  frightened 
one  or  two  of——" 

**Is  it,  indeed  t"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey 
with  a  sort  of  mechanical  smile.  Dr.  Tat- 
ham  saw  that  he  was  in  a  very  serious  hu- 
mour. 

"She's  alarmed  yon,  I  protest !^>I  pro- 
test ^e  has !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  a 
smile,  as  they  walked  along.  Now  he 
knew  the  disposition  and  character  of  Au- 
brey intimately ;  and  was  well  aware  of  a 
certain  tendency  he  had  to  superstition. 

***My  dear  doctor,  I  assure  you  that  you 
are  mistaken — I  am  indeed  not  alarmed — 
but  at  the  same  time  I  will  tell  yon  some- 
thing not  a  little  singular.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  a  month  or  two  ago,  when  in 
town,  I  dreamed  that  I  heard  some  one  ut- 
tering the  very  words  this  old  woman  has 
just  been  utterinsfl" 

"  Ah !  ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  doctor ;  and 
after  a  second  or  two's  pause,  Aubrey,  as 
if  ashamed  of  what  he  had -said,  echoed  the 
laugh,  and  their  conversation  passed  on  to 
political  topics,  which  kept  them  engaged 
for  the  remainder  of  their  walk,  Mr,  Aubrey 
quitting  his  companion  at  the  door  o^  the 
vicarage,  to  be  rejoined  by  him  at  five 
o'clock,  the  dinner  hour  at  the  Hall.  As 
Mr.  Aubrey  walked  alon?  the  park,  the 
shades  of  evening  casting  a  deepenii^  gloom 
around  him,  his  thoughts  involuntarily  re- 
eurred  to  the  cottage  of  old  blind  Bess,  and 
he  felt  vague  apprehensions  fiittingr  with 
darkening  shade  across  his  mind.  Though 
be  was  hardly  weak  enough  to  attach  any 
definite  meaning  or  importance  to  the  gih- 
berish  he  had  heard,"it  still  had  left  an  un- 

eeasant  impression,  and  he  was  vexed  at 
dling  a  wish  that  the  incident — ^triiling  as 
h»  was  willing  to  betiere  il— should  not  be  , 


mentioned  byDr.Ta^^ at  the  Hall:  aad* 
still  more,  on  reooUeoting  that  he  had  pur' 
posely  abskUned  from  requesting  the  good 
doctor  not  to  do  so.  All  this  implied  that 
the  matter  had  occupied  his  thoughts  to  a 
greater  extent  than  he  secretly  relished. 
On  reaching,  however,  the  hall  doer,  this 
brief  pressure  onbis  feelings  quickly  ceased; 
for  on  entering  he  saw  Mrs.  Aubrey,  his  sis- 
ter, and  his  two  children  at  hi^  romps 
together  in  the  hall,  and  he  heartily  joined 
in  them. 

By  five  o'clock,  the  little  party  were 
seated  at  the  eheerful  dinner-table,  covered 
with  the  glittering  old  family  plate,  and 
that  kind  of  fare  at  once  substantial  and  lux 
luioas,  which  befitted  the  occasioa.  OU 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  in  her  simple  white  turbau 
and  black  velvet  dress,  presided  with  a 
kind  of  dignified  cheerfulness,  which  was 
delightful  to  see.  Kate  had  contrived  to- 
make  herself  look  more  lovely  even  than 
usual,  wearing  a  dress  of  dark  blue  satin 
tastefully  trimmed  with  blonde,  and  which 
exquisitely  comported  with  her  lovely  com- 
plexion. Oh  that  Delamere  had  been  sit- 
ting opposite  to,  or  beside  her!  The  more 
matured  proportions  of  her  blooming  sister- 
in-law,  app<^red  to  infinite  advantage  in  a 
rich  green  velvet  dress,  while  a  superb  dia- 
mond glistened  with  subdued  lustre  in  her 
beautiful  bosom.  She  wore  no  ornaments 
in  her  dark  hair,  which  was,  as  indeed  might 
be  said  of  Kate,  "when  unadorned, adorn- 
ed the  most"  The  grayheaded  old  butler, 
as  brisk,  as  his  choicest  champagne,  with 
which  he  perpetually  bustled  round  the  ta- 
ble, and  the  three  steady-looking  old  family 
servants,  going  about  their  business  witk 
quiet  celedty — the  delicious  air  of  anti(j[W 
elegance  around  them«— this  was  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  after  one's  own  heart!  Oh  the 
merry  and  dear  old  Yatton !  And  as  if 
there  were  not  loveliness  enough  already  in 
the  room,  behold  the  door  suddenly  pushed 
open  as  soon  as  the  dinner  is  over,  and  run 
up  to  his  gay  and  laughing  mother,  her  lit- 
tle son,  his  ample  snowy  collar  resting 
gracefully  on  his  crimson  velvet  dress, 
fis  her  hope  and  pride— her  first-bom— the 
little  squire;  but  where  is  his  sister?-* 
where  is  Agnes  t  'Tis  even  as  Charles 
says— she  fell  asleep  in  the  very  act  of  be- 
ing dressed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  put 
her  to  bed ;  so  Charles  is  alone  in  his  glory. 
You  may  well  fold  your  delicate  white  arms 
aroun^  him,  mamma. 

His  little  gold  cup  is  nearly  filled  to  join 
in  the  first  toast:  are  you  ^1  ready  1  TIm 
worthy  doctor  has  poured'  Mrs.  Aubrev's 
glass,  and  Kate's  glass,  ftdl  up  to  the  bnm, 
"  Our  next  Oiristmas  /" 

Yes,  your,  f^l  jp^p^il^i  .^The  vigi- 
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Iflttt  eye  of  Dr.  T^i^tmaknie percehred a 
fuxsi  diange  of  odour  m  Mr.  Aobrev^s 
cheek  as  the  words  were  attered ;  and  his 
^e  wandered  for  an  instant,  as  if  tracing 
across  the  room  the  inuige  of  dd  blind  Bess ; 
hot  it  was  gone  in  a  moment-— Aubrey  was 
soon  is^much  hi^^er  spirits  than  usual. 
Well  he  might  be.  How>oould  man  be 
placed  in  happier  circumstances  than  he 
wast  As  soon  as  the  ladies  had  witb- 
(krawn,  iosether  with  the  little  Aubrey,  the 
doctor  and  Mr.  Aubrey  drew  their  chairs 
before  the  ire,  and  enjoyed  a  long  hour's 
pieasant  chat  on  matters  domestic  and  po- 
litical. As  to  the  latter,  the  parson  and  the 
squire  were  stout  tories ;  and  a  speech  which 
Aubrey  had  lately  deliTered  in  the  House, 
on  the  Catholic  claims,  raised  him  to  a  pitch 
of  eminence  in  the  parson's  estimation,  when 
he  had  v^  few  men  in  the  country  to  ke^p 
him  company.  The  doctor  here  got  on  very 
fast  indeed ;  and  was  just  assuring  the  squire 
that  he  saw  dark  days  in  store  for  old  Eng- 
land, from  the  maehinatbns  of  the  papists; 
and  that,  for  his  part,  he  should  rejoice  to 
*^6eal  his  testimony  with  his  blood,"  and 
would  go  to  the  sMdce  not  only  without 
flinching,  but  rejoieinp— -(all  which  I  yerily 
believe  hi  verily  belieTed  he  would  have 
done,)— and  coveting  the  crown  of  martyi^ 
dom,  when  Aubrey  caught  the  sounds  of 
his  sister  placing  on  the  organ,  a  noble  in- 
strument, which  a  year  or  two  before,  at  h^ 
urgent  request,  he  had  purchased  and  placed 
in  the  drawing-room,  whither  he  and  the 
doctor  at  once  repaired.  Twas  a  spacious 
and  lofty  room,  well  calculated  for  the 
splendid  instrument  which  occupied  the 
brge  recess  fronting  the  door.  Miss  Aubrey 
1^  playing  Handel,  and  with  an  exquisite 
perception  ^  his  matchless  power  and  beau- 
ty. Hark !  did  you  ever  hear  the  grand  yet 
simple  recitative  she  is  now  commencing? 

**  In  the  days  of  Herod^  he  king^  behold^ 
there  came  wise  men/rom  iheEitst  to  Jeruso' 

**  Saying-^^Where  is  he  that  is  horn  king 
of  the  Jews  7  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
kasty  and  are  come  to  worship  hsm^ 

The  doctor  offidated  as  chaplain  that 
evening.  The  ro(Nn  was  almost  filled  with 
servants,  many  of  whose  looks  very  plainly 
showed  the  merry  doings  that  had  been  go- 
ing on  in  the  servants' nail ;  some  of  them 
could  scarce  keep  their  eyes  open ;  one  or 
two  sat  winking  at  each  oth^,  and  so  forth. 
Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  doc- 
tor, with  much  judgment,  rmd  very  short 
prayers,  and  imme&tely  after  took  his  de- 
parture. 

'^'^  next  moraing^  which  pBored  as  fine 


as  the  pieoeding,  Mr,  Aubrey  was  dd^nsA 
in  with  his  kttm,  and  one  or  two  other 
little  mattera  of  business  in  his  library,  till 
luncheon  time.  **  What  say  you,  Kate,  ta 
a  ride  round  the  estate  1"  said  he,  on  taking 
his  seat.  Miss  Aubrey  was  delighted ;  and 
forthwith  the  l^rses  were  ordered,  to  be  got 
ready  as  soon  as  possible. 

**  You  must  not  mind  a  little  rdugh  ridii^, 
Kate,  for  we've  got  to  go  over  some  ugly 
places.  I'm  going  to  meet  Waters  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue,  about  that  old  sycamore 
— we  must  have  it  doi|rn  at  last." 

«*  Oh  ito,  Charles,  no;  I  thought  we  had 
settled  that  last  year." 

'  "Pho !  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  Kate, 
it  would  have  been  down  two  years  aga  at 
least*  Its  hour  is  come  at  last;  'tis  indeed^ 
so  no  pouting !  It  is  injuring  the  other  trees ; 
and,  besides,  it  spoils  the  prospect  from  the 
back  of  the  house." 

^  'lis  only  Waters  that  puts  all  these 
things  into  your  head,  Charles,  and  I  shall 
let  him  know  my  opinion  on  the  sulyect 
when  I  see  him !  Mamma,  haven't  yom  a 
word  to  say  for  the  old ^" 

But  Mr.  Aubrey,  not  deeming  it  discrprt 
to  await  the  new  force  which  was  bei  . 
brought  against  him,  started  off  to  go  roui:  i 
and  see  a  newly-purchased  horse,  jusi 
brought  to  the  stables. 

Kate,  who  really  became  every  thin|(, 
looked  charming  in  her  blue  riding-habit, 
sitting  on  her  horse  with  infinite  ease  and 
grace— a  capital  horsewoman.  I'he  exer- 
cise soon  brought  a  rich  bloom  upon  her 
cheek ;  and  as  she  cantered  along  the  road 
by  the  side  of  her  brother,  no  one  that  met 
them  but  must  have  been  struck  with  her 
beauty.  Just  as  they  had  dropped  into  an 
easy  walk-~ 

"  Charles,"  said  she,  observing  two 
horsemen  approacbinff  them,  ^^who  can 
these  be?  Did  you— ^id  you  ever  see  such 
figures?    And  how  they  ride !" 

♦'Why,  certainly,"  replied  her  brother, 
smiling,  ♦'  they  look  like  a  couple  of  cock* 
neys." 

** Good,  gracious,  what  puppies!"  ex 
claimed  Miss  Aubrey,  lowering  her  voict 
as  th^  neared  the  peraons  she  spoke  of, 

**Tbey  arc  a  most  extraordinary  couple. 
Who  can  thejr  be?"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  a 
smile  forcing  itself  into  his  features.  One 
of  them  was  dressed  in  a  lightrblue  surtout, 
with  the  top  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief 
seen  peeping  out  of  a  pocket  in  the  front  of 
it.  His  hat,  with  scarce  any  brjm  to  it*- 
was  stuck  aslant  on  the  top  of  a  bushy  head 
of  hair.  His  shirtrcollara  were  turned  down 
c(»Bpletely  over  his  stock,  displaying  a^reM 
quanti^  of  dirt-coloured  hair  under  hi«chiii; 
whik  a  pair  <^  moustaches,  of  the  saoHi  ao* 
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hm,  pere  sproutmff  upon  hk  lip*  A  qtiia- 
xing-glass  was  held  to  his  right  ejre,  wmI  in 
Ms  hand  ha  carried  a  whip  with  a  shininff 
silver  head.  The  other  was  nearly  as  much 
distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his  ap- 
pearance. He  had  a  glossy  hat,  a  purple- 
eoloured  velvet  waistcoat,  two  pins  con- 
Qfiicted  by  little  chains  in  his  stock,  a  bottle- 
green  surtout,  sky-blue  trousers.  In  short, 
who  should  these  be  but  our  old  friends  Tit- 
mouse and  Snap  t  Whoever  they  mi^ht  be, 
it  was  plain  that  they  were  perfect  novices  oa 
horseback,  and  their  horses  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  much  fretted  and 
worried  by  their  riders.  To  the  surprise  of 
Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  sister,  these  two  per- 
sonages attempted  to  rein  in,  as  they  neared, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  spiking  to 
them. 

**  Pray— a— sir,  will  you,  sir,  tell  us," 
commenced  Titmouse,  with  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  appear  at  his  ease,  as  he  tried  to 
make  his  horse  stand  still  for  a  momenV— 
•*  isn't  there  a  place  called— called"-— here 
his  horse,  whose  sides  were  constantly 
being  galled  by  the  spurs  of  its  unconscious 
rider,  began  to  back  a  little,  then  to  go  on 
one  side,  and,  in  Titmouse's  fright,  his 

flass  dropped  from  his  eye,  and  he  seised 
old  of  the  pummel.  Nevertheless,  to  show 
the  lady  how  completely  he  was  at  his 
ease  all  the  while,  he  levelled  a  great  many 
oaths  and  curses  at  the  eyes  and  soul  of  his 
wayward  brute;  who,  however,  not  in  the 
least  moved  by  them,  but  infinitely  disliking 
the  spurs  of  its  rider  and  the  twisting  round 
of  its  mouth  by  the  reinn,  seemed  more  and 
more  inclined  for  mischief,  and  backed  close 
up  to  the  ed^e  of  the  ditch. 

"I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  are  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  riding.  Will  you  permit  me  " 
*•  Oh,  yes— ye— ye— s,  sir,  I  am  uncom- 
mon— whee-o-uy !  wh-uoy !"— (then  a  fre^ 
volley  of  oaths) — "  Oh,  dear— what— what 
is  he  going  to  do  1  Snap !  Snap !"  'Tvras, 
however,  quite  in  vain  to  call  on  that  gen- 
tleman for  assistance ;  for  he  had  grown  as 
pale  as  death,  on  finding  that  his  own  brute 
seemed  strongly  disposed  to  follow  the 
example  of  Uie  other,  being  particularly 
incliived  to  rear  up  on  its  hind  leffs.  The 
very  first  motion  of  the  sort  brought  Snap's 
heaurt  (not  Ikrge  enough,  perhaps,  to  choke 
him^  into  his  mouth.  Titmouse's  beast 
suddenly  inclined  the  contrary  way;  and 
throwing  its  hind  feet  into  the  air,  sent  its 
terrined  rider  Aying,  heels  over  head,  into 
tilie  very  middle  of  the  hedge,  from  which 
he  dropped  into  the  wet  ditch.  Both  Mr. 
Aubrey  »ad  his  groom,  dismounted,  and 
secured  the  horse,  who,  having  got  rid  of 
His  ridiculous  rider,  ^tood  quietly  enougfi. 
Thoouse  proved  to  be  more  frightsssdt£u 


hurt  His  hst  was  emdied  flat  tohis  hssi, 
and  half  the  left  side  of  his  face  covered 
with  mud— as,  indeeid,  were  his  clothes  all 
the  way  down.  The  groom  (almost  splitting 
with  laughter)  helped  him  on  again;  and 
Mr.  and  Miss  Aubrey  were  setting  off— ^  i 
think,  sir,"  said  he  politely,  **  you  were  i». 
quiring  for  some  place  t" 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  quoth  Snap.  *•  Isn't  there  a 
place  called  Ya— Yat— Yat — (be  quist,yb« 
brute,)«-Yatton,  about  here  1" 

**  Yea,  sir— straight  on."  Mis^  Aubrey 
hastily  threw  iie^  veil  over  her  face,  to  con- 
ceal  her  laughter,  spurred  her  horse,  and 
she  and  her  brother  were  soon  out  of  sight 
of  the  strangers. 

♦*  I  say.  Snap,"  quoth  Titmotise,  when 
they  had  got  a  little  composed,  '*  see  that 
lovely  gal  I" 

"  Fine  girl— devilish  fine !"  repUfnl  Snap. 

**  Pm  blessed  if  1  don't  think — 'pon  my 
life,  I  believe  we've  met  before." 

•♦  Didn't  seem  to  know  ymi." 

**  Ah !  I  don't  know— liow  uncommon  in- 
fernal unfortunate  to  happen  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when—"  Titmouse  became  silent; 
for  all  of  a  sudden  he  recollected  whrn  and 
where,  and  under  what  circumsuinces,  he 
had  seen  Miss  Aubrey  before,  and  which 
his  vanity  would  not  allow  of  his  telling 
Snap.  She  had  once  accompanied  her  sis- 
ter-in-law to  Messrs.  Dowlas,  Tagrag,  and 
Company's,  for  some  small  matter.  Til- 
mouse  had  helped  her,  and  his  alisurdity  of 
manner  provoked  a  smile,  which  Titmouse 
a  little  misconstrued ;  so  that  when,  a  Sun- 
day or  two  afterwards,  he  met  her  in  the 
Park,  the  Uttle  fool  had  tlie  presumption  to 
nod  to  her— she  having  not  the  slightest  no- 
tion who  he  was — and  of  course  not,  on  th« 
present  occasion,  having  the  least  recollec- 
tion of  him.  The  reader  will  lemeraber  that 
this  little  incident  made  a  diep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  The  coin- 
cidence was  reallv  not  a  little  sinsiilar. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  sister. 
After  riding  a  mile  or  two  further  up  the 
road,  they  leaped  over  a  very  low  mound  or 
fence,  which  formed  the  extreme  boundary 
of  that  part  of  the  estate,  and  having  passeii 
through  a  couple  of  fields,  they  entered  the 
lower  extremity  of  that  fine  avenue  of  elms, 
at  the  higher  end  of  which  stood  Kate's  fa- 
vourite tree,  and  also  Waters  and  his  under 
bailiff— who  looked  at  her  like  a  couple  of 
executioners,  only  awaiting  the  fiat  of  her 
brother.  The  sun  shone  brightly  upon  the 
doomed  sycamore—"  the  axe  was  laid  at  its 
root."  As  they  rode  up  the  avenue,  Kate 
begffed  very  hard  for  mercy ;  but  for  once 
her  brother  seemed  obdurate— the  tree,  he 
said,  must  come  down. 

"  Remembsik  Charles."  said  she  passi<» 
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ately,  as  they  drew  up,  "how  we've  all  of 
ns  romped  and  sported  under  it !  Poor  pa- 
{laalso — " 

"  See,  Kale,  hpw  rotten  it  is,"  said  her 
brother;  and  riding  close  to  it,  with  his 
whip  he  snapped  offtwo  or  three  of  its  feeble 
•tlTery-srray  branches — **  it'ft  high  time  for 
it  to  come  down." 

**It  fills  the  grass  all  round  with  little 
branches,  sir,  whenever  there's  the  least 
breath  of  wind,"  said  Waters, 

"It  won't  hardly  hold  a  crow's  weight  on 
the  topmost  branches,  sir,"  said  the  under 
bailiflr. 

**Had  it  any  leaves  last  summer  fin- 
quired  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Waters,  "it  had  a 
hundred  all  over  it" 

"Really,  Kate,  'tis  such  a  melancholy, 
unsightly  object,  when  seen  from  any  part 
of  the  quadrangle,"— turning  round  on  his 
horse  to  look  at  the  rear  of  the  Hall,  which 
was  at  about  eighty  yards  distance.  "  It 
looks  such  an  old  withered  thing  amongst 
the  fresh  green  trees  around  it— 'tis  quite  a 
|)ainful  contrast."  Kate  had  gently  urged 
on  her  horse  while  her  brother  was  spik- 
ing, till  she  was  close  beside  him. 
"  Charles,"  said  she,  in  a  low  whisper, 
"  does  it  not  remind  you  a  little  of  poor  old 
mamma,  witii  her  gra^  hairs,  among  her 
children  and  grand-children?  She  is  not 
out  of  place  amongst  us — ^is  she?"  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  So  did  her  brother's. 

"  Dearest  Kate,"  said  he,  with  emotion, 
affectionately  grasping  her  little  hand,  *'yon 
have  triumphed !  The  old  tree  shall  never 
be  cut  down  in  my  time !  Waters,  let  the 
tree  stand ;  if  any  thing  be  done  to  it,  let 
the  greatest  care  be  taken  of  it."  Mis9 
Aubrey  turned  her  head  aside  to  conceal  her 
emotion.  Had  ^ey  been  alone,  she  would 
have  flung  h^  arms  round  her  brother's 
neck. 

"  If  I  were  to  speak  my  mind,"  said  Wa- 
ters, seeing  the  turn  things  were  taking,  "  I 
should  say  with  our  young  lady,  the  old 
tree's  quite  a  kind  of  ornament  in  this  here 
situation,  and  it  sets  off  the  ,rest."  It  was 
he  who  had  been  worrying  Mr.  Aubrey  for 
these  last  three  years  to  have  it  cut  down. 

'"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  "however 
tliat  may  be,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  cutting  it 
down.  Ah!  what  does  old  Jolter  want 
here  ?"  said  he^  observing  an  old  tenant  of 
that  name,  almost  bent  double  with  (tge, 
hobbling  towards  them.  He  was  wrapped 
up  in  a  thick  blue  coat,  arid  his  hair  was 
long  and  white. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir— I'U  go  and  see,**  said 
Waters. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jolter  ?"  he  inquired, 
Hepping  forward  to  meet  hixn» 


"Nothing  much,  sir,"  replied  Am  om 
man,  taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing  very 
low  towards  Mr.  and  Miss  Aubrey. 

"  Put  your  hat  on,  my  old  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  I  only  come  to  bring  you  this  bit  of  paper 
sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the-  old  man,  ad« 
dressing  Waters.  "  You  said,  awhile  ago, 
as  how  I  was  always  to  bring  you  paperi 
that  were  led  with  me ;  and  this" — ^taking 
one  out  of  his  pocket, — "was  left  with  m« 
only  about  an  hour  ago.  It's  seemingly  a 
lawyer's  paper,  and  was  left  by  an  unconi' 
mon  gay  young  chap.  He  asked  me  my 
name,  and  then  he  looked  at  the  paper,  and 
read  it  all  over,  but  I  couldn't  make  any 
thing  of  it" 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  it 
Waters  cast  his  eve  over  a  sheet  of  paper^ 
partly  printed  and  partly  written. 

"  Why,  it  seems  the  old  story,  sir— that 
slip  of  waste  land,  sir.  Mr.  Tomkins  is  at 
it  again,  sir." 

"  Well,  if  he  chooses  to  spend  his  money 
in  ^at  way,  I  can't  help  it  Let  me  look 
at  the  paper."  He  did  so.  "Yes,  it  seems 
the  same  kind  of  thing  as  before.  Well,** 
handing  it  back,  "  semi  .it  to  Mr.  Parkinson, 
and  tell  him  to  look  to  it;  and  at  all  events, 
take  care  that  old  Jolter  comes  to  no  trouble 
by  the  business.  How's  the  old  wife,  Ja- 
cob?" 

"  She's  dreadful  bad  with  rheumatis,  sir; 
but  the  stuff  that  madam  sends  her  does 
a  woundy  deal  of  good,  sir,  in  her  inside.*' 

"  Well,  we  must  try  if  we  can't  send  you 
some  more ;  and,  harkee,  if  the  good  wifs 
doesn't  fl;et  better  soon,  come  up  to  the  hall, 
and  we'll  have  the  doctor  call  on  her.  Now, 
Kate,  let  us  away  homeward."  And  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight 

I  do  not  intend  to  deal  so  unceremonioua- 

or  summarily  as  Mr.  Aubrey  did  with 

le  document  which  had  been  brought  to 
his  notice  by  Jolter,  then  handed  over  to 
Waters,  and  by  him,  according  to  orders^ 
transmitted  the  next  day  to  Mr.  Parkinson^ 
Mr.  Aubrey's  attorney.  It  was  what  is 
called  a  "  Veelaration  in  Ejectment ;"  touch- 
ing  which,  in  order  to  throw  a  ray  or  two  of 
light  upon  a  document  which  will  make  no 
small  figure  in  this  history,  I  have  been  to  a 
very  renowned  sergeant-alrlaw,  and  bays 
gained  a  little  information  on  the  point 

If  Jones  claims  the  debt,  or  goods,  or  ds« 
mages  from  Smith,  one  would  think  that,  if 
he  went  to  law,  the  action  would  be, "  Jones 
venua  Smith ;"  and  so  it  is.  Bat  behold,  if 
it  be  LAND  which  is  claimed  by  Jones  from 
Smith,  the  style  and  name  of  the  causo 
stands  thus: — ^^«Doe,  on  the  demise  of 
Jones  venue  Roe."  .  Instead,  therefore  of 
Jooss-snd  Smith  fightiji^gyQa^^miger  in 
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tfiflir  own  proper  names,  they  set  ap  a  cou- 
ple of  puppets,  ^called  John  Doe  and  Rich- 
ard Roe,)  who  tall  upon  one  another  in  a 
very  quaint  fashion,  after  the  manner  of 
Punch  and  Jady.  John  Doe  pretends  to  be 
the  real  plaintidf,  and  Richard  Roe  the  real 
defendant.  John  Doe  says  that  the  land 
which  Richard  Roe  has  is  his,  (the  said 
John  Doe*s^  because  Smith  (the  real  plain- 
tiff) gave  him  a  lease  of  it;  and  Smith  is 
then  called  •^the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff.** 
John  Doe  further,  says  that  one  Richard 
ffoe,  (who  calls  himself  by  the  very  signifi 
cant  and  expressive  name  of  a  *^Ckut»al 
Rector,**)  came  and  turned  him  out,  and  so 
Jcuin  Doe  brings  his  action  against  Richard 
Roe.  I  am  informed  that  whenever  land  is 
sought  to  be  recovered  in  England,  this 
aaomalous  and  farcical  proceeding  must  be 
adopted.  It  is,  it  seems,  the  duty  of  the 
ran  plaintiff  (Jones)  to  serve  on  the  rec/ de- 
fendant (Smith)  the  queer  document  which 
I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader ;  and 
also  to  append  to  it  an  affectionate  note,  in- 
timating the  serious  consequences  which 
iHH  ensue  upon  inattention  or  contumacy. 
Th&  **  Declaration,**  then,  which  had  been 
served  upon  old  Jolter,  was  in  the  words, 
letters,  and  figures  following— that  is  to 
•ay;— 

*<In  TBfi  Common  Pleas. 

«*  Mkkaanuu  nrm,— th  Oeorf*  IIL 

"  Yorkshire,  to  wit. — Richard  Roe  was 
•ttiched  to  answer  John  Doe  of  a  plea 
w4Miefore  the  said  Richard  Roe,  with  force 
.««d  arms,  &c.,  entered  in  two  messuages, 
two  dwelling-houses,  two  cottaares,  two  sta- 
bles^ two  out-houses,  two  yards,  two  gar- 
dens, two  orchards,  twenty  acres  of  land 
covered  with  water,  twenty  acres  of  arable 
lind,  twenty  acres  of  pasture  land,  and 
twenty  acres  of  other  land,  with  the  appui^ 
tflnaaees,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Yaiion^ 
in  the  County  of  Yorkshire,  which  T1TTI4E- 
BA.T  Titmouse,  Esquire,  had  demised  to  the 
said  John  Doe  for  a  term  which  is  not  yet 
expired,  and  ejeeted  him  from  his  said  farm, 
aad  other  wronss  to  the  said  John  Doe  there 
did,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  said  John  Doe, 
aad  against  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
te.;  and  thereupon  the  said  John  Doe,  by 
OtLY  Gammon,  his  attorney,  complains — 

•  *<Tbat  whereas  the  said  tittlebat 
IVrMousB,  on  this  — th  day' of  August, 
in  the  year  of  oni  Lord,  1813,  at  the 
pariah  aforesaid,*  in  the  county  aforesaid, 
hjc  demised  the  said  tenements,  with  the 
appurtenances,  to  the  said  John  Doe,  to 
have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  John 


Doe  and  his  assigns  from  thenceforth,  for 
and  during,  and  unto  the  full  end  and  term 
of  twenty  years  from*  theiiee  next  ensuing, 
and  full  V  to  be  completed  and  ended :  By 
virtue  or  which  said  demise,  the  said  John 
Doe  entered  into  the  said  tenements,  with 
the  appurtenances,  and  became  and  was 
thereof  possessed  for  the  said  term,  so  to 
him  thereof  granted  as  aforesaid.  And  die 
said  John  Doe  beii^  so  thereof  possessed, ' 
the  said  Richard  Roe  afterwards,  to  wit,  on 
the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  the  parish 
aforesaid,  tn  the  county  aforesaid,  with  force 
and  arms,  &c.,  entered  into  the  said  tene 
ments,  with  the  appurtenances,  which  tiii^ 
said  Tittlebat  Titmouse  had  demised  to 
the  said  John  Doe  in  manner  and  for  the 
term  aforesaid,  which  is  not  vet  expired, 
and  ejected  the  sa!^  John  Doe  from  his  said 
farm;  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  John 
Doe  then  and  there  did,  to  the  great  damage 
of  the  said  John  Doe,  and  aeainst  the  peace 
of  our  said  Lord  the  now  King.  Where- 
fore die  said  John  Doe  saith  that  he  is  in- 
jured, and  bath  sustained  damages  to  the 
value  of  JS50,  and  therefore  he  brings  his 
suit,&c. 
*'  Leathbrheao,  for  the  plaintiff.  ^ 
TiTTiwiTTY,  for  the  defendant  3 

«Pledge,ofpio«cuU>r.J^J^-^ 

'*  Ma.  Jacob  Jolter, 

*'  I  am  informed  that  you  are  in  pos- 
session of,  or  claim  title  to,  the  premises 
mentioned  in  the  declaration  of  ejectment 
mentioned,  or  to  some  part  thereof:  And  I, 
being  sued  in  this  action  as  a  caauat  ejector 
only,  and  having  no  claim  or  title  to  the 
same,  do  advise  you  to  appear,  next  Hilary* 
Term,  in  His  Maje8ty*s  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  Westminster,  by  some  attomev  of 
that  court;  and  then  and  there,  by  a  rule  to 
be  made  of  the  same  court,  to  cause  your- 
self to  be  made  defendant  in  my  stead; 
otherwise,  I  shall  suffer  judgment  to  be  en- 
tered against  me  by  de&ult,  and  you  will 
be  turned  out  of  possession. 

**  Your  loving  friend, 

"Richard  Rob. 
«« Dated  this  8th  day  of  December,  18—.** 

Yon  may  regard  the  above  document  in 
the  light  of  a  deadly  and  destructive  missile, 
thrown  by  an  unperqeived  enemy  into  a 
))eaoeful  citadel,  attracting  no  particular 
notice  from  the  innocent,  unsuspecting  in- . 
habitants--amongst  whom,  nevertheless,  it 
presently  explodes,  and  all  is  terror,  death 
and  ruin. 
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Mr  Parkinson,  Mr.  Aubrey's  lolicitor, 
who  nasided  at  Grilston,  the  post-town  near- 
Mt  to  Yatton,  from  which  it  was  distant 
about  six  or  seven  miles,  was  sitting,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  28th  December 
18-->  in  his  office,  nearly  finishing  a  letter 
to  his  London  agents,  Messrs.  Runnington 
and  Company-— one  of  the  most  eminent 
firms  in  the  profession-— and  which  he  was 
desirous  of  despatching  by  that  night^s  mail. 
Amoif^t  other  papers  which  have  come  in- 
to my  hands  in  connexion  with  this  history, 
I  have  happened  to  light  on  the  letter  Mr. 
Parkinson  was  writing;  and  as  it  is  not 
lon^,  and  affords  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  business  is  carried  on  between  town 
and  country  attorneys  and  solicitors,  here 
followeth  a  copy  of  it: 


••  Grflf  ton  IStb  Dte.  1^-. 


«« Dear  Sirs, 

**  Have  you  got  the  marriage-settlements 
between  these  parties  ready  t  If  so,  please 
•end  them  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  both  the 
lady^s  and  gentleman's  friends  are  (as  usual 
in  such  cases)  very  pressing  for  them. 

^  '  **  Puddinghead  v.  Quiekutit. 

^  Plaintiff  bought  a  horse  of  defendant  in 
November  last,  *  warranted  sound,'  and  paid 
for  it  on  the  spot  £Si.  A  week  afterwards, 
hie  attention  was  accidentally  drawn  to  the 
animal's  head ;  and  to  his  infinite  surprise, 
he  discovered  that  the  left  eye  was  a  ekus 
eve,  so  closely  resembling  the  other  in  colour, 
that  the  difference  could  not  be  discovered 
except  on  a  very  close  examination.  I  have 
seen  it  myself,  and  it  is  indeed  wonderfully 
well  done.  My  countrymen  are  certainly 
pretty  sharp  hands  in  such  matters — ^but  this 
Deats  every  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Surely 
this  is  a  breach  of  the  warranty.  Or  is  it 
to  be  considered  a  paient  de/eet, '  which 
would  not  be  within  warranty  1— Please 
take  pleader's  opinion,  and  particularly  as 
to  whether  the  horse  could  be  brought  into 
court  to  be  viewed  by  the  court  aiM  jury, 
which  would  have  a  grreat  effect.  If  your 
p^der  thinks  the  action  will  lie,  let  hira 
draw  declaration,  venue — Lancashire  (for 
my  client  would  have  no  chance  with  a 
Yorkshire  jury.)     Qu, — ^Is  the  man  who 

>Id  the  horse  to  defendant  a  competent 


witness  for  the  plaintiff,  to  prove  that  wh^ 
he  sold  it  to  defendant,  it  had  but  one  ejet 

"Afufe  V.  Stott. 

*«  I  cannot  get  these  parties  to  come  to  a9 
amicable  settlement.  You  may  remembsf, 
from  the  two  former  actions,  that  it  is  for 
damages  on  account  of  two  geese  of  defend* 
ant  having  been  found  on  a  few  yards  of 
Chatmoss  belonging  to  the  plaintiff.  De- 
fendant now  contends  that  he  is  entitled  to 
common  par  eatue  de  vicinage,  Qu.— Can 
this  be  flinown  under  a*  plea  of  leave  and 
license!— About  two  years  ago,  also,  a  pig 
belonging  to  plaintiff  got  into  defendant's 
flower  gvden,  and  did  at  least  £3  worth  of 
damage. — ^Can  this  be  in  any  way  set  off 
against  the  present  action  ?  There  is  no 
hope  of  avoiding  a  third  trial,  as  the  paitiea 
are  now  more  exasperated  against  each 
other  than  before;  and  the  expense  (as  al 
least  fifteen  witnesses  will  be  called  on  each 
side)  will  amount  to  upwards  of  jSS50.p— 
You  had  better  retain  Mr.  Backlegaader. 

«« A.  Lardi  Oldacre  and  De  la  Zowh. 

**\ce  the  deeds  herein  engrossed!  As 
it  is  a  matter  of  magnitude,  ami  the  found*' 
tion  of  extensive  and  permanent  hauky 
arrangements,  pray  let  the  greatest  earb  Iw  ' 
taken  to  secure  accuracy.  Please  take  t/f* 
cial  care  of  the  stamps—" 

Thus  far  lAd  the  worthy  vmter  proeeedeA 
with  his  letter,  when  Waters  made  hiaap* 
pearance,  delivering  to  him  the  declaratian 
m  ejectment  which  had  been  served  upon 
old  Jolter,  and  also  the  instructions  con* 
cerning  it  which  had  been  given  by  Mi* 
Aubrey.  After  Mr.  Parkinson  had  asked 
particnlarlvjBono^rning  Mr.  Aubrey's  health, 
and  what  had  brought  hira  so  suddenly  to 
Yatton,  he  cast  his  eyes  hastily  over  ibm 
«'  Declaration"— and  ^t  once  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  concerning  it  which  had 
been  arrived  at  by  Waters  and  Mr.  Aubrey^ 
viz.,  that  it  was  another  little  arrow  out  of 
the  quiver  of  the  litigious  Mr.  Tomkina 
As  soon  as  Waters  had  left,  Mr.  Parkins 
thus  proceeded  to  conclude  his  letter : 

**Doe  dem,  TiUneuae  v.  Boe. 

M I  enclose  you  Declaration  herein^eerve 
yesterday.    No  dq^|J%yi5,ft^dis|^ 
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ilijp  of  waste  land  adjoining  Hie  cottage  of 
M  Jacob  Jolter,  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Aubrey  of 
Yatton,  that  is  sought  to  be  recovered.  I 
,  till  <|aite  sick  of  this  petty  annoyance,  as 
also  IS  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  is  now  down  here. 
Please  call  on  Messrs.  Quirk,  Crammonf 
and  Snap,  of  Saffron  Hill,  and  aettie  the 
matter  finally,  on  the  best  terms  you  can ; 
it  beinfjr  Mr.  Aubrey^s  wish  that  old  Jolter 
(who  is  very  feeble  and  timid)  should  suffer 
no  inconvenience.  I  observe  a  new  lessor 
«f  the  plaintiff,  with  a  very  singular  name. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  name  of  some  prior 
holder  of  the  little  property  held  by  Mr. 
Tmnkins. 

**  Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  you  (particu- 
larly about  the  marriage  settlement,}  I  am, 

"Dear  sirs, 
''(With  all  the  compliments  of  the  season,) 
"Yours  truly, 

"  Jamis  PARxnisoir. 

"  P.  S.— The  oysters  and  codfish  oame  to 
hand  in  excellent  order,  for  which  please 
accept  my  best  thanks. 

"  I  shall  remit  you  in  a  day  or  two  dSlOO 
on  account." 

TTiis  letter,  lying  among  some  twenty  or 
thirty  similar  ones  on  Mr.  Runnington's 
table,  on  the  morning  of  its  arrival  in  town, 
was  opened  in  its  turn;  and  then.  In  like 
manner,  with  most  of  the  others,  handed 
over  to  the  managing  clerk,  in  order  that  he 
might  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  varioiis  matters  ot  business  referred 
to.  As4o  the  last  item  in  Mr.  Parkinson's 
letter,  there  Seemed  no  particular  reason  for 
hnrryinor;  so  two  or  three  days  had  .elapsed 
before  Mr.  Rnnnington,  having  some  other 
little  business  to  transact  with  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  bethought 
himself  of  looking  at  his  diary  to  see  if 
there  was  not  something  else  that  he  had 
to  do  with  them.  Putting,  therefore,  the 
declaration  in  Doe  d.  Titmouse  v.  Boe  into 
his  pocket,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
at  the  ofiice  in  Safiron  Hill^<md  in  the 
very  room  in  it  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  several  memorable  interviews  between 
Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  and  Messrs.  Quirk, 
CNimmon,  and  Snap.  I  shall  not  deiail  what 
transpired  on  that  occasion  between  Mr. 
Runnington  and  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gram- 
mon,  with  whom  he  was  closeted  for  nearly 
an  hour.  On  quitting  the  office  his  cheek 
was  flushed,  and  his  manner  somewhat 
excited.  Afler  walking  a  little  way  in  a 
moody  manner,  and  with  a  slow  step,  he 
suddenly  jumped  mto  a  hackney-coach,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  nme  had  so* 
cured  an  inside  piace  in  the  Tallybo  coaeh, 
which  started  fox  York  at  two  o\$loek  that 
K 


afterndlm— much  donbtinff  within  himselft 
the  while,  whether  he  ou^t  not  to  have  set 
off  at  once  in  a  post^haise  and  four.  He 
then  made  one  or  two  calls  in  the  Temple; 
and,  hurrying  home  to  the  office,  mada 
hasty  arrangrements  for  his  sudden  journey 
into  Yorkdiire.  He  was  a  calm  and  expe- 
rienced man— in  fact,  a  first-rate  man  of 
business;  and  you  may  be  assured  that  this 
rapid  and  decisive  movement  of  his  had 
been  the  result  of  some  very  startling  dis« 
closure  made  to  him  by  Messrs.  Quirk  and 
Qammon. 

Now  let  us  glide  back  to  the  delightful 
solitude  whksh  we  reluctantly  quitted  so 
short  a  time  ago. 

Mr.  Aubrey  was  a  studious  and  ambitious 
man;  and  in  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  hit 
wife  and  sister,  to  spend  the  Chriltmafl 
recess  at  Yatton,  had  been  not  a  little  in* 
fluenoed  by  one  consideration,  which  he  had 
not  bought  it  worth  while  to  mention-^ 
iiamely,  Stat  it  would  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  himself  with  effect  to  m 
rerj  important  and  complicated  question, 
which  was  to  be  brought  before  the  house 
shortly  after  its  re-assembling,  and  of  which 
he  then  knew  scarcely  any  thing  at  all.  Pot 
this  purpose  he  had  had  a  quantity  of  par- 
liamentary papers,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  packed  up 
and  sent  down  by  coach;  and  he  qniti! 
floated  over  the  prospect  of  their  being 
duly  deposited  upon  his  table,  in  the  tranquO 
leisure  of  his  libranr*  at  Yatton.  But  quietly 
as  he  supposed  aft  this  to  have  been  ma- 
naged, Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  had  a  most , 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  movements ;  and 
resolved  within  themselves,  (being  therein 
comforted  and  assisted  by  old  Mrs.  Aubrey,) 
that,  as  at  their  instances  Mr.  Aubrey  had 
come  down  to  Yatton,  so  they  would  take 
care  that  he  should  have  not  merely  nomi- 
nal, but  re^  holidays.  Unless  he  thought 
fit  to  rise  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
(which  Mrs.  Aubrey,  junior,  took  upon  her- 
self to  say  fl^  would  teke  care  should  never 
be  the  case,)  it  was  decreed  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  waste  more  than  two 
hours  a  day  alone  in  his  library.  'Twaa 
therefore  in  vain  for  him  to  sit  at  breakfast 
vri^  e^e  aslant  and  thought-laden  brow,  as 
if  meditating  a  long  day's  seclusion :  some- 
how or  another,  he  n&rer  got  above  an  hour 
to  himself.  He  was  often  momentarily  petu- 
lant on  these  occasions,  and  soon  saw  through^ 
the  designs  of  his  enemies ;  but  he  so  hoarti- 
ly  and  tenderly  loved  them — so  thoroughly 
apiKeciated  the  affection  which  dicteted' 
ineir  little  manoeuvres — that  he  soon  sur- 
rendeted  at  discretion,  and,  in  fact,  placed 
himself  almost  entirely  at  their  mercy;  re- 
solving to  make  up  for  lost  time  on  his  re- 
tnro  to  town;  and  earnestly  hoping^  that  the 
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interests  of  the  nation  would  not  »aSkf  in 
the  mean  while.  In  short,  tiie  ladies  of 
Yatton  had  agreed  on  their  line  of  opera^ 
tbns;  that  almost  every  night  of  ^ir  stay 
in  the  counvry  should  he  devoted  either  to. 
entertaining  their  neighbours  or  visiting 
them;  and,  as  a  preparatory  movement, 
that  the  days  (weather  permitting)  should 
be  occunied  with  exercise  in  the  open  air; 
in  making  ^*  morning'*  calls  on  neighbours 
mt  several  miles*  distance  from  the  Hall,  and 
from  each  other ;  and  from  which  they  gene- 
rally returned  only  in  time  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. As  soon,  indeed,  as  the  leading  country 
paper  had  announced  th&  arrival  at  Yatton 
of  "Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  his 
family,  for  the  Christmas  recess,'*  the  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey  were  most 
pow^ully  seconded  by  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  visiters — ^by  "  troops  of  friends,*' — 
as  the  lodge-keeper  coula  have  testified; 
for  he  and  his  buxom  wife  were  continually 
m>ening  and  shutting  the  great  gates.  Oa 
me  M«nday  after  Christmas-day,  (t.  e.  the 
day  but  one  following,)  came  cantering 
up  to  the  Hal)  Lord  De  la  ZoucK  and  Mr. 
Delamere,  of  cfttirse  staying  to  lundieon, 
and  bearing  a  most  pressing  invitation  from 
Lady  De  la  Zouch,  zealously  backed  by 
themselves,  for  the  Aubreys  to  join  a  large 
party  at  Fotheringham  Castle  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  This  was  accepted — a  day 
and  a  night  were  thus  gone  at  a  swoop. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  the  Old- 
fields,  thei?  nearest  neighbours;  with  Sir 
Percival  Pickering  at  Luthington  Court, 
where  was  a  superb  new  picture-gallery  to 
be  critically  inspected  by  Mr.  Aubrey;  the 
Earl  of  Oldacre,  a  college  friend  of  Mr.  Au- 
brey's— ^the  venerable  Lady  Stratton,  the 
earliest  friend  and  school-fellow  of  old  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  and  so  forth.  Then  Kate  had  seve- 
ral visits  to  pay  on  her  own  account :  and, 
being  fond  of  horseback,  she  did  not  like 
riding  about  the  country  with  only  a  groom 
in  attendance  on  her;  so  her  brother  mu«/ 
accompany  her  on  these  occasions.  The 
first  week  of  their  stay  in  the  country  was 
devoted  to  visiting*  weir  neighbours  and 
friends  in  the  way  I  have  stated ;  the  next 
was  to  be  spent  in  receiving  them  at  Yatton, 
during  which  time  the  old  Hall  was  to  ring 
with  merry  hospitality* 

Then  there  was  a  little  world  of  other 
matters  to  occupy  Mr.  Aubrey's  attention, 
iH|d  which  naturally  crowded  upon  him 
living  so  little  at  Yatton  as  he  had  latteriy. 
He  oflen  had  a  kind  of  levee  of  his  huj 
neighbours,  tenants,  and  constituents 
on  these  occasbns  his  real  goodness 
ture,  his  simplicity,  his  patience,  his  for- 
bearance, his  sweetness  of  tmnper,  his  be- 
nevol^Bi^i  shone  conspicuous*    With  ell 
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tfiese  more  endearing  qualities,  ihen  wm 
yet  a  placid  dignity  abcnit  him  that  chilkd 
undue  familiarity,  and  repelled  presumption* 
He  had  here  no  motive  or  occasion  for  08t^»* 
tation,  or,  ns  it  is  called,  popularity-hunting* 
In  a  sense  it  m^ht  be  said  of  him,  that  h0 
was  «*  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.'*  It  is 
true,  he  was  member  for  the  borough— an 
honour,  however,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  the  natural  influence  of  his  commanding 
position — one  which  left  him  his  own 
master,  not  converting  him  into  a  palti^ 
delegate,  handcuffed  by  pledges  on  public 
questions,  and  laden  wiui  injunctions  con^ 
coming  petty  local  interests  only — ^liable, 
moreover,  to  be  called  to  an  account  at  any 
moment  by  ignorant  and  insolent  dema- 
gogues— ^but  a  member  of  parliament  train- 
ing to  become  a  statesman,  possessed  of  a 
free  will,  and  therefore  capable  of  indepen- 
dent and  eiUightened  deliberations ;  placed 
by  his  fortune  above  the  reach  of  temptation 
-*4)ut  I  shall  not  go  any  further,  for  the  por- 
traiture of  a  member  of^  parliament  of  thom 
days  suggests  such  a  humiliating  and  bitter 
contrast,  that  I  shall  not  ruffle  either  my 
own  or  my  reader*s  temper  by  touching  if 
any  further.  On  the  occasions  I  have  been 
alludinff  to,  Mr.  Aubrey  was  not  only  con- 
descending and  generous,  but  practically 
acute  and  discriminating;  qualiuesof  his, 
these  latter,  so  well  known,  however,  as  to 
leave  him  at  length  scarce  auy  opportunities 
of  exercising  them.  His  quiet  but  decisive 
interference  put  an  end  to  a  number  of  local 
unpliasantnesses  *  and  annoyances,  and 
caused  his  increasing  absence  from  Yatto« 
to  be  very  deeply  regretted.  Was  a  lad  or 
a  wench  taking  to  idle  and  dissolute  courses  ? 
A  kind,  or,  as  the  occasion  required,  a  sten 
expostulation  of  his — ^for  he  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace  moreovtr — brought  them  to 
their  senses.  He  had  a  very  happy  knack 
of  reasoning  and  lau^^hing  quarrelsome 
neighbours  into  reconciliaUon  and  good  hu- 
mour. He  had  a  very  keen  eye  after  the 
practical  details  of  agriculture ;  was  equally 
quick  at  detecting  an  inconvenience,  ana 
appreciating— sometimes  even  suggestingT— 
a  remedy;  and  had,  on  several  occasions, 
brought  such  knowledge  to  bear  very  effee- 
jtively  upon  discussions  in  parliament.  His 
constituents,  few  in  number  undoubtedly^ 
and  humble,  were  quite  satisfied  with  and 
proud  of  their  member;  and  his  unexpected 
appearance  diffused  among  them  real  an^i 
general  satisfactbn.  As  a  landlord,  he  wa» 
beloved  by  his  numerous  tenantry ;  and  wel^ 
he  might--for  never  was  there  so  easy  aad 
liberal  a  landlord :  he jjltfght  at  any  time 
have  increased  his  rent^by  ^£1500  or  JS20OO 
a  year,  as  his  steward  freouently  intimated 
to  Idnr-^ut  tn  vain*    «'Ten  thpusan4.-  m 
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jear,**  said  Mr.  ibrey,  "  is  far  more  than 
my  necessities  require— 4t  affords  me  and 
mjr  family  every  luxury  that  I  can  conceive 
ou  and  its  magnitude  reminds  me  constantly 
that  hereafter  1  shall  be  called  upon  to  give 
a  Very  strict  and  solemn  account  of  m^  stew- 
ardship/' I  would  I  had  time  to  complete, 
as  it  ought  to  be  completed,  this  portraiture 
of  a  true  Christian  gentleman! 

As  he  rode  up  to  the  Hare  and  Hounds 
Inn,  at  Grilston,  one  morning,  to  transact 
some  little  business,  and  also  to  look  in  on 
the  Farmer's  Club,  which  was  then  holding 
on )  of  its  fortnightly  meetings,  (all  touching 
^«  r  hats  and  bowmg  to  him  on  each  side 
€  f  le  long  street  as  he  slowly  passed  up  it,) 
tie  perceived  one  of  his  horse's  feet  limp  a 
little.  On  dismounting,  therefore,  he  stop- 
ped to  see  what  was  the  matter,/ while  his 
groom  took  up  the  foot  to  examine  it. 

"  Dey-villish  fine  horse,"  exclaimed  the 
Voice  of  one  standing  close  beside  him,  and 
in  a  tone  of  most  disagreeable  confidence. 
The  exclamatbn  was  ^dressed  to  Mr.  Au- 
brey ;  who,  on  turning  to  the  Speaker  be- 
held a  young  man — ^'twas  Titmouse— dress- 
ed in  a  style  of  the  most  extravagant  absurdi- 
ty. One  hand  was  stuck  into  the  hinder  pocket 
<5ra  stylish  lop  coat,  f  the  everlasting  tip  of 
a  white  pocket  handkerchief  glistening  at 
the  mouth  of  his  breast  pocket;)  the  oSier 
held  a  cigar  to  his  mouth,  from  which,  as  he 
addressed  Mr.  Aubrey  with  an  air  of  provo- 
Kin^  impudence,  he  slowly  expelled  the 
sm^e  that  he  had  inhaled.  Mr.  Aubrey 
bowed  with  a  cold  and  surprised  air,  with- 
out replying,  at  the  same  time  wondering 
where  he  had  seen  the  ridiculous  object  be- 
fore. 

"The  horses  in  these  parts  ar'n't  to  be 
compared  with  them  at  London — eh,  sir  I" 
quoth  Titmouse,  approaching  closer  t6  Mr. 
Aubrey  and  his  groom,  to  see  what  the  lat- 
ter was  doing — ^who,  on  hearing  Titmouse's 
last  sally,  gave  him  a  very  significant  look. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  people  here  won't  relish 
your  remarks,  sir !"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey, 
nardly  able  to  forbear  a  smile,  at  the  same 
time  calmly  scanning  the  figure  of  his  com- 
panion from  head  to  foot. 

"  Who  cares  1"  inquired  Titmouse,  with 
a  very  energetic  oath.  At  this  moment  up 
came  a  farmer,  who,  observing  Mr.  Aubrey, 
made  him  a  yery  low  bow.  Mr,  Aubrey's  at- 
tention being  at  the  moment  occupied  with 
Titmouse,  he  did  not  observe  the  salutation; 
tiot  so  with  Titmouse,  who  acknowledged 
it  by  taking  oflf  his  hat  with  great  grace ! 
Mr.  Aubrey  followed  into  the  house,  having 
ordered  his  groom  to  bring  back  the  horse 
In  an  hour's  time,  "  Pray,"  said  he  mildly 
tf>  liie  landlady,  '^  who  is  that  person  smo- 
Uil^^e  cigar  outride?'* 


"Why,  sir,  he's  a  Mr. '.firotimi  and  has 
another  with  him  here— who's  ftoinfi  up  to 
London  by  this  afternoon's  coacn — this  onr 
stays  behmd  a  day  or  two  lons[er.    They're 

r3er  people,  sir.  Such  dandies !  Do  no* 
ng  but  smoke,  and  drink  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, sir;  only  that  t'other  writes  a  good 
deal." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would  remind  him," 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  smiling,  "that  if  he  thinks 
fit  to  speak  to  me  again,  I  am  a  mamstrate, 
and  have  the  power  of  fining  him  hve  shil- 
lings for  every  oath  he  utters." 

"  What,  sir !  has  he  been  speaking  to 
you?  Well,  I  never — he's  the  most  for- 
ward little  upstart  I  ever  seed !"  said  she, 
dropping  her  voice;  "and  the  sooner  he 
takes  himself  off  from  here  the  better ;  for 
he's  always  winking  at  the  maids  and  talk- 
ing impudence  to  them.  I'se  box  his  ears, 
I  warrant  him*,  one  of  these  times !"  Mr. 
Aubrey  smiled,  and  went  up  stairs. 

"  There  don't  seem  much  wrong,'*  quoth 
Titmouse  to  the  groom,  with  a  condescend- 
ing air,  as  soon  as  Mri  Aubrey  had  enterett 
the  house. 

"  Much  you  know  about  it,  I  don't  guess !' 
quoth  Sam,  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"Who's    your   master,   fellow  1" — in- 

?[uired  Titmouse,  knocking  off  the  ashes 
rom  the  tip  of  his  cigar. 
"  A  gentleman.  What's  yours  ?" 
"  Curse  your  impudence,  you  vaga- 
bond— "  Tlie  words  were  hardly  out  of 
his  moqth  before  Sam,  with  a  slight  tap  of 
his  hand,  had  knocked  Titmouse's  glossy 
hat  off  his  head,  and  Titmouse's  purple- 
hued  hair  stood  exposed  to  view,  provoking 
the  jeers  and  laughter  of  one  or  two  by- 
standers. Titmouse  appeared  about  to  strike 
the  groom ;  who,  hastily  giving  the  bridles 
of  his  horses  into  the  hands  of  an  ostler, 
threw  himself  into  a  boxing  attitude ;  and, 
beinff  a  clean,  tight-built,  8to»it  young  fel- 
low, looked  a  very  formidable  object,  as  he 
came  squaring  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dis- 
mayed Titmouse;  and  on  beh.Uf  of  the  out- 
raged honour  of  all  the  horses  of  Yorkrfiire, 
was  just  going  to  let  fly  his  one-two^  when 
a  sharp  tapping  at  the  bow-window  over- 
head starned  him  for  a  moment,  interrupt- 
ing his  warlike  demonstiations :  an4»  on 
casting  up  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  threaten 
ing  fiofure  of  his  master,  who  was  shaking 
his  whip  at  him.  He  dropped  his»guar£ 
touched  his  hat  very  humbly,  and  resumed 
his  horse's  bridles ;  muttering,  however,  to 
Titmouse,  "  If  thou'rt  a  man,  come  down 
into  t'  3rard,  ami  I'll  make  thee  think  a 
horse  kicked  thee,  a  liar  as  thou  art!" 

"  Who's  that  gentleman  gone  up  stairs  V 
inqiiired  Titmouse  of  the  landlady,  after  he 
had  sneaked  into  the  inn. 
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*•  Squire  Aubrey,  of  yatton,"  Titmouse's 
face,  preriously  pale,  flushed  all  over.  "Ay, 
ay,  thou  must  be  chattering  to  the  ^nd 
folks,  and  thou*st  nearly  put  thy  foot  into  U 
at  last,  I  can  tell  thee ;  for  that^s  a  magis- 
trate, and  thou'st  been  a  swearing  aiore 
him."  Titmouse  smiled  rather  raintly; 
and  entering  the  parlour,  affected  to  be  en- 
gaffed  with  a  county  newspaper ;  and  he  re- 
mained very  quiet  for  upvvaras  of  an  hour, 
not  venturing  out  of  the  room  till  he  had 
seen  off*  Mr.  Aubrey  and  kis  formidable 
Sam. 

It  was  the  hunting  season ;  but  Mr.  Au- 
brey, though  he  had  as  fine  horses  as  were 
to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  which  were 
always  at  the  service  of  his  friends,  part- 
ly from  want  of  inclination,  and  partly 
from  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  never 
shared  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  Now  and 
then,  however,  he  rode  to  cover,  to  see 
the  hoands  throw  off,  and  exchange  greet- 
inffs  with  a  great  number  of  his  frien£  and 
neighbours,  on  such  occasions  collected  to- 
gether. This  he  did  the  morning  after  that 
on  which  he  had  visited  Grilston,  accompa- 
nied, at  their  entreatjr,  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  and 
Kate.  I  am  not  painting  angels,  but  de- 
scribing frail  human  nature;  and  truth  forces 
me  to  say,  that  Kate  knew  pretty  well 
that  on  such  occasions  she  appeared  to  no 
little  advantage.  I  protest  I  love  her  not 
the  less  for  it — ^but  is  there  a  beautiful  wo- 
man under  the  sun  who  is  not  aware  of  her 
charms,  and  of  the  efftct  they  produce  upon 
our  sex  ?  Pooh !  I  never  will  believe  to 
the  contrary.  In  Kate's  composition  this 
ingredient  was  but  an  imperceptible  alloy 
in  virgin  gold.  Now,  how  was  it  that  she 
oame  to  think  of  this  huntinff  appointment? 
I  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  1  recollect  that 
when  Lord  De  la  Zouch  last  called  at  Yat^ 
ton,  he  happened  to  mention  it  at  lunch,  and 
to  say  that  he  and  one  Geoffrey  Level  Dela- 

tnere ^but  however  that  may  be,  behold, 

on  a  bright  Thursday  morning,  Aubrey  and 
his  two  lovely  companions  made  their  wel- 
come appearance  at  the  field,  all  superbly 
mounted,  and  most  cordially  greeted  oy  all 
present.  Miss  Aubrey  attracted  universal 
admiration;  but  there  was  one  hatndsome 
j-oungster,  his  well-formed  figure  showing 
to  great  advantage  in  his  new  scarlet  coat 
and  spotless  cords,  that  made  a  point  of 
challenging  her  special  notice,  and  in  doing 
80,  attracting  tliat  of  all  his  envious  fellow- 
sportsmen;  and  that  was  Delamere.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  infinitely  more  taken  up 
with  the  little  party  from  Yatton  than  wiUi 
the  serious  business  of  the  day.  His  horse, 
howevei,  had  an  eye  to  business;  and  with 
erected  ears,  catching  the  first  welcome  sig- 
'  sooner  than  its  gallant  rider,  sprung  off 


like  light,  and  would  have  left  its  abstract 
ed  rider  behind,  had  he  not  been  a  first-rat^ 
seat.  In  fact,  Kate  herself  was  not  quite 
sufBciently  on  her  guard ;  and  her  eager  filly 
suddenly  put  in  requisition  all  her  rider^e 
little  strength  and  skill  to  rein  her  in — ^which 
having  done,  Kate's  eye  looked  rather 
anxiously  aQer  her  late  companion,  who, 
however,  had  already  cleared  the  first 
hedge,  and  was  fast  making  up  to  the  scat- 
tering scarlet  crowd.  Oh,  the  bright  exhila 
rating  scene! 

^* Heigh  ho!"  said  Kate,  with  a  slight 
sigh,  as  soon  as  Delamere  had  disappeav* 
ed — ^^  I  was  very  nearly  off." 

*^So  was  somebody  else,  Kate!"  said 
Mra.  Aubrey,  with  a  sly  smile. 

"This  is  a  very  cool  contrivance  of  yours. 
Kate,— bringing   us  here  this   morning, 
said  her  bromer,  rather  gravely. 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  Charles  1"  she  in-, 
quired,  slightiy  reddening.  He  ^ood-na- 
turedly  tapped  her  shoulder  with  his  whipk 
laughed,  urged  his  horse  into  a  canter,  and 
they  were  all  soon  on  their  way  to  General 
Gnm,  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Aubrey's. 

The  party  assembled  on  New  Year's  Eva 
at  Fotheringham  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Lord  De  la  Zouch,  was  numerous  and  bril- 
liant The  Aubreys  arrived  about  five 
o'clock;  and  on  their  emerging  from  their 
chambm  into  the  drawing-room,  about  half 
past  six — Mr.  Aubrey  leading  in  his  lovely 
wife  and  his  very  beautiful  sister — ^they  at- 
tracted general  attention.  He  himself  look- 
ed handsome,  for  the  brisk  country  air  had 
brought  out  a  glow  upon  his  too  frequentiy 
sallow  countenance — sallow  with  the  un- 
wholesome atmosphere,  the  lat^  hours,  the 
wasting  excitement  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  his  smile  was  cheerful,  his  eye 
bright  and  penetrating.  There  is  nothing 
that  makes  such  quick  triumphant  way  in 
En^ish  society  as  the  promise  of  speedy 
political  distinction.  It  will  supply  to  its 
nappy  possessor  the  want  of  family  and  for- 
tune— it  rapidly  melts  aways  all  (distinc- 
tions ;  the  obscure  but  eloquent  commonei 
finds  himself  suddenly  standing  in  the  rare^ 
fied  atmosphere  of  privilege  and  exclusive- 
ness — the  familiar  equal,  often  the  conscious 
superior,  of  the  haughtiest  peer  of  the  realm, 
A  single  successful  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  opens  before  its  utterer  the  shi- 
ning doors  of  fashion  and  greatness,  as  if  by 
magic.  It  is,  as  it  were,  power  steppii^ 
into  its  palace,  welcomed  by  gay  crowdS 
of  eager  obsequious  expectants.  Who 
would  not  press  forward  to  grasp  in  anxious 
welcome  the  hand  that,  in  a  few  short  years, 
may  dispense  the  glittering  baubles  sighed 
afitor  by  the  great,  and  the  more  substantlat 
patronage  otofifice^  whichymay^point  p«d»lse 
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Opinion  in  any  direction  ?  But,  to  go  no 
fOither,  what  if  to  all  this  be  added  a  preyi- 
0U8  position  in  society  ?  each  as  that  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Aubrey !  There  were  sereral 
very  fine  women,  married  and  single,  in  that 
splendid  drawing-room ;  but  there  were  two 
girls,  in  yery  different  styles  of  beauty,  who 
were  soon  allowed  by  ali  present  to  carry 
off  the  palm  between  them-— I  mean  Miss 
Aubrey  and  Lady  Caroline  Cayersham,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Red- 
borough,  t)oth  of  whom  were  on  a  visit  at 
the  castle  of  some  d  uration.  Lady  Carol  i  ne 
and  Miss  Aubrey  were  of  about  the  same 
age,  and  dressed  almost  exactly  alike,  yiz., 
in  white  satin ;  only  Lady  Caroline  wore  a 
brilliant  diamond  necklace,  whereas  Kate 
had  not  a  single  ornament. 

Lady  Caroline  was  a  trifle  Ae  taller,  and 
bad  a  very  stately  carriage.  Her  hair  was 
Black  as  jet — ^her  features  were  refined  and 
del icate ;  but  they  wore  a  yery  cold,  haugitty 
expression.  Afler  a  glance  at  her  half-closed 
•eyes,  and  the  swan-Tike  cunre  of  her  snowy 
neck,  you  unconsciously  withdrew  from  her, 
as  from  an  inaccessible  beauty.  The  more 
you  looked  at  her,  the  more  she  satisfied 
your  critical  scrutiny ;  but  your  feelings 
went  not  out  towards  her— they  were,  in  a 
manner,  chilled  and  repulsed.  Look,  now, 
at  our  own  Kate  Aubrey — ^nay,  never  fear  to 
place  her  beside  yon  supercilious  divinity — 
look  at  her,  and  yoia  heart  acknowledges 
her  loveliness ;  your  soul  thrills  at  sight  of 
her  bewitching  blue  eyes — eyes  now  spark- 
ling with  excitement,  t|ten  languishing  with 
softness,  in  accordance  with  the  varying 
emotions  of  a  sensitive  nature— a  most  sus- 
ceptible heart.  How  her  sunny  curls  har- 
monize wuh  the  delicacy  and  richness  of 
ker  comploxion!  Her  figure,  observe,  is 
rather  fuilti  than  her  rivars — stay,  don't  let 
your  eyes  otjitle  so  intently  npon  her  bud- 
ding form,  01  you  will  coimise  Kate-— turn 
away,  or<she  vill  shrink  from  you  like  the 
sensitive  plant.  Lady  Caroline  seems  the 
exquisite  but  fiigid  production  of  a  skilful 
statuary,  who  had-  caught  a  divinity  in  the 
yery  act  of  disdainfully  setting  her  foot  for 
the  first  time  upon  this  poor  earth  of  ours ; 
but  Kate  is  a  living  and  breathing  l>eau- 
ty— as  it  were,  fresh  from  .the  hand  of  God 
mmself. 

Kate  was  very  affectionately  greeted  by 
Lady  De  la  Zouch,  alofW  and  dignified 
woman  of  about  fifty ;  so  also  by  Lord  De 
la  Zouch ;  but  when  young  Delamere  wel- 
comed her  with  a  palpable  embarrassmeht 
of  manner,  a  more  brilliant  colour  stole  into 
her  cheek,  and  a  keen  observer  might  have 
noticed  a  little,  rapid,  undulating  motion  in 
tier  bosom,  which  told  of  some  inward  emo- 
tion* 4nd  a  keen  observer  hiiA  Kate  at  that 
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moment  in  her  boan^l  riyal ;  fVom  wliOis 
cheek,  as  that  of  Kate  deepened  in  ita  rose» 
ate  bloom,  faded  away  the  edoo/  entirelyi 
leaving  it  the  hue  of  &e  lily.  Her  drooping 
eyelids  could  scaicelr  conceal  the  glaneet 
of  alarm  and  anger  which  she  darted  at  het 
plainly  suocessral  rival  in  the  affections  of 
the  future  Lord  de  la  Zouch.  Kate  was 
(fuickly  aware  of  this  state  of  matters ;  and 
it  required  no  little  self-control  to  appear  t*fi^ 
aware  of  it  Delamere  took  her  doMm  to 
dinner ;  in  doing  which  he  defied  the  lawa 
of  etiquette  in  a  little  point  of  precedences 
and  he  seated  himself  beside  her,  and  paid 
her  such  pointed  attentions  as  at  length 
really  distressed  her;  and  she  was  quite  re* 
lieved  when  the  time  came  for  the  ladfes  to 
withdraw.  That  she  had  not  a  secret  ysam^ 
ing  towards  Delamere,  the  frequent  com- 
panion of  her  early  days,  I  cannot  assert, 
because  I  know  it  would  be  contrary  to  tbef 
fact.  Circumstances  had  kept  him  on  tho 
Continent  for  more  than  a  year  between  the 
oeriod  of  his  quitting  Eton  and  going  to  Ox- 
lord,  where  another  twelve  month  had  slip- 
ped away  without  his  visiting  Yorkshire; 
thus  two  years  had  elapsed — and  beholfl 
Kate  had  liecome  a  woman,  and  he  a  manf 

They  had  mutual  predispositions  towards 
each  other,  and  'twas  mere  accident  which 
of  them  fi'rst  manifested  symptoms  of  fond- 
ness for  the  other— the  same  result  must 
have  followed,  namely  (to  use  a  great  word) 
reciprocation.  Lord  and  Lady  De  la  Zouch 
idolized  their  son,  and  were  old  and  yery 
firm  friends  of  the  Aubrey  family ;  and,  if 
Delamere  really  formed  an  attachment  t^ 
one  of  Miss  Aubrey's  beauty,  accomplish^ 
ments,  talent,  amiability,  and  good  fiimi- 
ly — why  should  he  not  be  grratified  1  Kate» 
whether  she  would  or  not,  was  set  down  to 
the  piano,  Lady  Caroline  accompanying 
her  on  the  harp^-on  which  she  usually  per* 
formed  with  mingled  skill  and  grace ;  bnt| 
on  the  present  occasion,  both  the  fair  per^ 
formers  found  fault  with  their  instruments-^ 
then  with  themselves— «and  presently  gavo 
up  the  attempt  in  despair.  But  when,  at  a 
later  period  of  the  evening,  Kate's  spirits 
had  been  a  llUle  exhilarated  with  da^jipi^, 
and  she  sat  down,  at  Lord  de  la  Z5uch'sroi 
quest,  and  gave  that  exquisite  song  from  0iO 
7>mpa/— «  Where  the  bee  sucks,**— all  tiia 
witcnery  of  her  yoice  and  manner  had  ref* 
turned;  and  as  for  Delamere,  ho  would 
have  given  the  world  to  marry  her  that 
minute,  and  so  for  ever  extinguish  the  hopes 
of— as  he  imagined — two  or  three  nasceni 
competitors  for  ^the  beautiful  prise  then 
present 

That  Kate  was'  good  as  beautiful,  thO  fol- 
lowing little  incident  which  hapnenAd  16 
her  on  the  enttting  evening^,  #iil  ttiovl 
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Tkere  was  a  'girl  in  the  village  at  Yatton, 
about  sixteen  pr  seventeen  years  old,  called 
Phcebe  William;  a  very  pretty  girl,  and 
who  had  snent  abpat  two  years  at  the  Hall 
as  a  laundry  maid,  but  had  been  obliged, 
some  few  months  before  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  to  return  to  her  parents  in  the 
village,  ill  of  a  decline.  She  had  been  a 
sweet-tempered  girl  in  her  situation,  and  all 
her  fellow-servants  felt  great  interest  in  her, 
as  also  did  Miss  Aubrey.  Mrs.  Aubrey 
sent  her  daily,  jellies,  sago,  and  other  such 
matters,  suitable  for  the  poor  girVs  condi- 
tion; and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
her  return  from  Fotheringham,  Miss  Au- 
brey, finding  one  of  the  female  servants 
about  to  set  off  with  some  of  ^e  above-men* 
tioned  articles,  and  hearing  that  poor  Phoebe 
was  getting  rapidly  worse,  instead  of  re- 
tiring to  her  i^oom  to  undress,  slipped  on  an 
additional  shawl,  and  resolved  to  accom- 
pany the  servant  to  the  village.  She  said 
not  a  word  to  either  her  mother,  her  sister- 
in-law,  or  her  brother ;  but  simply  left  word 
with  her  maid  where  she  was  going,  and 
that  she  should  quickly  return.  It  was 
snowing  smartly  when  liate  set  off;  but  she 
eared  not,  hurried  on  by  the  impulse  of  kind- 
ness, which  led  her  to  pay  perhaps  a  last 
visit  to  the  humble  sufferer.  She  walked 
along-side  of  the  elderly  female  servant, 
asking  her  a  number  of  questions  about 
Phol^  and  her  sorrowing  father  and 
mother.  It  was  nearly  dark  as  they  quitted 
the  park  gates,  and  snowing,  if  any  thingr, 
iaster  than  when  they  had  left  the  Hall. 
Kate,  wrapping  her  shawl  still  closer  round 
her  slender  figure,and  her  face  pretty  well  pro- 
tected by  her  veil,  hurried  on,  and  they  soon 
reached  Williams's  cottage.  Its  humble 
tenants  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  at  her  appearance  at  such  an 
hoar,  and  in  such  inclement  weather,  and  so 
apparently  unattended.  Poor  Phoebe,  worn 
to  a  shadow,was  sitting  opposite  the  fire, 
in  a  little  wooden  arm-chair,  and  propped 
np  by  a  pillow.  S^ie  trembled,  and  her  lips 
moved  on  seeing  Miss  Aubrey,  who,  sitting 
down  on  a  stool  beside  her,  after  laying 
aside  her  snow-whitened  shaWl  and  bonnet, 
spoke  to»her  in  Uie  most  8[entle  and  sooth- 
ing strain  imaginable.  What  a  contrast  in 
their  two  figures !  'Twould  have  been  no 
violent  stretch  of  imagination  to  say,  that 
Catharine)  Aubrey  at  that  moment  looked 
like  a  ministering  angel  sent  to  comfort  the 
wretched  sufferer  in  her  extremity.  Phoebe's 
lather  and  mother  stood  on  each  side  of  the 
little  fire-place,  gazing  with  tearful  eyes 
upon  their  only  child,  soon  about  to  depan 
ran  them  for  ever.  The  poor  girl  was  in- 
deed a  touching  object.  She  had  been  rery 
PfsUy,  bo^  now  h^  faoe  was  white  and  w»- 


fully  ema6iated-4-the  dread  impress  cf  con 
sumption  was  upon  it.  Her  wasted  fingers 
were  clasped  together  on  her  lap,  holdinp 
between  them  a  little  handkerchief,  wltF 
which,  evidently  with  great  effort,  she  occa- 
sionally wiped  the  dampness  from  her  face. 

"  You're  very  good,  ma'am,"  she  whis- 
pered, '^  to  come  to  see  me,  and  so  late. 
Tliey  say  it's  a  sad  cold  night." 

"I heard,  Phoebe,  that  you  were  not  so 
well,  and  I  thought  I  would  just  step  along 
with  Margaret,  who  has  brought  you  some 
more  jelly.    Did  you  like  the  last  T" 

"  Y-e-s,  ma'am,*'  she  replied,  hesitating- 
ly ;  "  but  it's  very  hard  for  me  to  swallow 
any  thing  now,  my  throat  feels  so  sofe." 
Here  her  mother  shook  her  head  and  looked 
aside;  for  the  doctor  had  only  that  morning 
explained  toher  the  nature  of  the  distressing 
symptom  which  her  daughter  was  alluding 
to — as  evidencing  the  very  last  stage  of  her 
fatal  disorder. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  Phoe- 
be," replied  Miss  Aubrey.    "  Do  you  think  • 
there's  any  thing  else  that  Mrs.  Jackson 
could  make  for  you." 

"  No,  ma'am,  thank  you ;  1  feel  it's  no 
use  trying  to  swallow  any  thing  more." 

"While  there's  life,"  said  Kate,  in  a 
subdued,  hesitating  tone,  "  there's  hope— 
they  say."  Phoebe  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully. "Don't  stop  long,  dear  lady — ^it's 
getting  very  late  for  you  to  be  out  alone. 
Father  will  go " 

"  Never  mind  me,  Phoebe—I  can  take 
care  of  myself.  I  hope  you  mind  what  good 
Dr.tTatham  says  to  youl  You  know" this 
sickness  is  from  God,  Phoebe,  He  knows 
what  is  best  for  his  creatures." 

"Thank  God,  ma'am,  I  feer resigned. 
I  know  it  is  God's  will ;  but  I'm  very  sorry 
for  poor  father  and  mother — thoy'll  be  so 
lone  like,  when  they  don't  see  Phoebe  about. 
Her  father  gazed  intently  at  her,  and  the 
tears  ran  trickling  down  his  cheeks;  her 
mother  put  her  apron  before  her  face,  and 
shook  her  head  in  silent  anguish.  Miss 
Aubrey  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments. 
"  I  see  you  have  been  reading  the  Prayer- 
book  mamma  gave  you  when  you  were  at 
the  Hall,"  said  she  at  bngth,  observing  the 
little  volume  lying  open  on  Phoebe's  lap. 

"  Yes,  ma'am— I  was  iryins^  ,•  but  some- 
how, lately,  I  can't  read,  for  there's  a  kind 
of  mist  comes  over  my  eyes,  and  I  can't 
see." 

"That's  weakness,  Phoebe,"  said  Miss 
Aubrey,  quickly,  but  tremulously. 

"  May  1  make  bold,  ma'am,"  commenced 
Phoebe,  languidly,  after  a  hesitating  pause, 
"to  ask  you  to  read  the  little  psalm  I  was 
trying  to  read  a  whDe  ago!  I  should  8* 
like  to  hear  yotf 
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•«ni  try,  Phcebe,"  said  Miss  Aubrey, 
tri^Hig  tlie  book  which  was  open  at  the  sixth 
Malm.  Twas  a  severe  trial,  for  her  feel- 
ings wore  not  a  little  excited  already.  But 
how  could  she  refuse  the  dying  ffirl  t  So 
she  began,  a  little  indistinctly,  in  a  very 
low  tone,  and  with  frequent  pauses ;  for  the 
tears  every  now  and  then  quite  obscured  her 
sight.  She  managed,  however,  to  get  as 
far  as  the  sixth  verse,  which  was  thus  :^ 

'**/  am  weary  of  my  groaning  t  every 
mght  wash  I  my  bed,  and  ufoter  my  eouck 
vnth  tears:  my  beauty  it  gone  for  very 
trauble,^^ 

'Here  Kate's  voice  suddenly  stopped. 
She  buried  her  face  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
her  handkerchief,  and  said  hastily,  **  I  can't 
read  any  more,  Phoebe !"  Every  one  in  the 
little  room  was  in  tears  except  poor  Phoebe, 
who  seemed  past  that. 

"It's  time  for  me  to  so,  now,  Phcebe. 
Well  send  some  one  early  in  the  morning 
to  kiiow  how  you  are,"  said  Miss  Aubrey, 
rising  and  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 
She  contrived  to  beckon  Phoebe's  mother  to 
the  back  of  the  room,  and  silently  slipped  a 
tcouple  of  guineas  into  her  hands ;  for  she 
knew  the  mournful  occasion  there  would  soon 
be  for  such  assistance !  She  then  left,  pe- 
remptorily declining  the  attendance  of  Phoe- 
be's father-laying  that  it  must  be  dark  when 
she  could  not  find  nie  way  to  the  Hall,  which 
was  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  the  cot- 
tage, and  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
oil.  It  was  much  darker,  and  still  snowed, 
though  not  so  thickly  as  when  she  had  come. 
She  and  Margaret  walked  side  by  side,  at 
a  quick  pace,  talking  together  about  poor 
I^oebe.  Just  as  she  was  approaching  the 
ettremity  of  the  village,  nearest  the  park — 

''Ah!  My  lovely  gals!Z'  exclaimed  a 
voice,  in  a  low  but  most  offensive  tone^- 
**  lionet  H#w  uncommon.'^  Miss  Aubrey 
for  a  moment  seemed  thunderstruck  at  so 
sudden  and  unprecedented  an  occurrence: 
then  she  hurried  on,  wim  a  beating  heart, 
w^iispering  t6  Margaret  to  keep  close  to  her, 
and  not  to  be  alarmed.  The  speaker,  how- 
ever, kept  pee  wi^  them. 
'** Lovely  gals!— wish  I'd  an  umbrella, 
my  angels! — ^take  my  arm?    Ah!    Pretty 

♦*  Who  are  you,  sirt"  at  length  exclaimed 
Kate,  spiritedly,  suddenly  stopping  and 
tiffning  to  the  rude  speaker. 

Who  else  should  it  be  but  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse.  "Who  am  II  Ah,  ha!  tovcly 
gals !  one  that  loves  the  pretty  gals !"  . 

**  Do  you  know,  fellow,  who  I  am  t"  in- 
quired Miss  Aubrey  indignantly,  flinging 
aside  her  veil,  and  disclosing  her  beautiful 
fece,  white  as  death,  but  indistinctly  visible 
ftt  the  darkness,  to  her  insolent  aosailant. 


•«  No,  'non  my  soul,  no ;  but— lovely  gal  • 
lovely  gal!— •pon  my  life,  spirited  S^«— 
do  you  no  harm ! — Tike  my  narm— " 

"Wretch! — ^ruffian!— how  dare  you  in 
suit  a  lady  in  this  manner  1  Do  you  know 
who  I  ami  My  ^ame,  sir,  is  Aubrey— I 
am  Miss  Aubrey  of  the  HaU!  Do  not 
think—" 

Titmouse  felt  as  if  he  were  on  Die  point 
of  dropping  down  dead  at  that  moment,  with 
amazement  and  terror;  and  when  Miss  Au- 
brey's servant  screamed  out  at  the  top  of 
her  voice, "  Help !— help,  there !"  Titmouse, 
without  uttering  a  syllable  more,  took  to  his 
heels,  just  as  the  door  of  a  cottage,  at  only 
a  few  yards'  distance,  opened,  inA  out 
rushed  a  strapping  fiirmer,  shouting—^  Hey! 
what  be  t'matter  i  Tou  may  guess  his  as- 
tonishment on  discovering  Miss  Aubrey, 
and  his  fuiy  at  learning  the  cause  of  her 
alarm.  Out  of  doors  he  pelted,  without  his 
hat,  uttering  a  volley  of  fearful  imprecations, 
and  calling  on  the  unseen  miscreant  to  come 
forward;  U)t  whom  it  was  lucky  that  he  had 
time  to  escape  from  a  pair  of  fists  that  in  a 
minute  or  two  would  nave  beaten  his  little 
carcass  into  a  felly!  Miss  Aubrey  was  so 
overcome  by  the  shock  she  had  suffered, 
that  but  for  a  glass  of  water  she  might  have 
feinted.  As  soon  as  she  had  a  little  reco- 
vered from  her  agitation,  she  set  off  home, 
accompanied  by  Margaret,  and  followed 
very  closely  by  the  farmer,  with  a  tremen- 
dous knotted  stick  under  his  arm— /he 
wanted  to  have  taken  his  double-barrelled 
gun)— and  thus  sh6  soon  reached  the  Hall, 
not  a  little  tired  and  agitated.  This  little 
incident,  however,  she  kept  to  herself,  and 
enjoined  het  two  attendants  to  do  ^e  same; 
for  she  knew  the  distress  it  would  have 
occasioned  those  whom  she  loved.  As  it 
was,  she  was  somewhat  sharply  rebuked 
by  her  mother  and  brother,  who  had  just  J 
sent  two  men  out  in  quest  of  her,  and  whom  < 
it  was  singular  that  she  should  have  missed.  I 
This  is  not  the  place  to  give  an  account  of 
the  eccentric  movements  of  our  friend  Tit- 
mouse; still  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  i 
just  mentioning  that  the  sight  of  Miss  Au- 
brey on  horseback  had  half  maddened  the  I 
little  fool ;  her  image  had  never  been  effaced  | 
from  his  memory  since  the  occasion  on. 
which,  as  already  explained,  he  had  first 
seen  her ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  asoertadned, 
through  Snap's  inquiries,  who  she  was,  he 
became  more  phrenzied  in  the  matter  than 
before,  because  he  thought  he  now  saw  a 
probability  of  obtainingher.  "  If  like  chil- 
dren," says  Edmund  Burke,  "we  will  cry 
for  the  moon,  why  like  children  we  must- 
cry  on."  Whether  this  was  not  something 
like  the  position  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  lUmouse, 
in  his  passion  for  OitTiiARi^BAotiCT,  tte      j 
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Tinder  ctoi  jidge.  He  bad  unbosomed Mm- 
s^lf  in  the  matter  to  his  confidential  adyiser 
Mr.  Snap,  who,  having  aceomplished  his 
ernundy  had  the  day  before  returned  to  town, 
much  against  his  will,  leaving  Titmouse  be* 
hind  him,  to  bring  about,  by  his  own  delicate 
and  skilful  management,  a  union  between 
himself,  as  the  future  Lord  of  Yatton,  and 
the  beautiful  sister  of  its  present  occupant. 
*'  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kate  were  sitting  to^ 
gether,  playing  at  chess,  about  eight  o'clock 
in  th^  evening ;  Dr.  Tatham  and  Mrs.  Au- 
brey, junior,  looking  on  with  much  interest; 
old  Mrs.  Aubrey  being  busily  enga^«ed  in 
writing.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  sadly  an  over- 
match for  poor  Kate-llie  being  in  fact  a  first- 
rate  player;  and  her* soft  white  hand  had 
been  hoverincr  over  the  half-dozen  chesfr- 
men  she  had  left,  uncertain  which-  of  them 
to  move,  for  nearly  two  minutes,  her  chin 
resting  on  the  other  hand^  and  her  face 
wearing  a  very  puzzled  expression.  ^'Comei 
Kate,*'  said  every  now  ana  then  her  brother, 
with  that  calm  victorious  smile  which  at 
such  a  raement  would  have  tried  any.  but  so 
sweet  a  temper  as  his  sister's.  «*  If  /  were 
you.  Miss  Aubrey,"  was  perpetually  ex- 
claiming Dr.  Tatham,  knowing  as.  much 
aboutlhe  game  the  while  as  the  little  Marl- 
borough spaniel  lying  asleep  at  Miss  Au- 
brey's feet.  ««0h  dear!"  said  Kate  at 
length,  with  a  sigh^'^  I  really  don't  see  how 
to  escape." 

«'Who  can  that  bel"  exclaimed  Mrs, 
Aubrey,  looking  up  and  listening;  to  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels. 

**  Never  mind,"  said  her  husband;  who 
was  interested  in  the  game-— '*  come,  come, 
*  Kate."  A  few  minutes  afterward  a  servant 
made  his  appearance,  and  coming^  up  to  Mr. 
Aubrey,  told  him  that  Mr.  Parkinson  and 
another  gentleman  had  called  and  were 
waiting  in  the  library  to  speak  to  him  on 
business. 

(*  What  can  they  want  at  this  hour  1 


t.eoat  h'was  Mr.  Runnmgton;  a  talU 
in,  elderly  man,  with  short  gmy  hair-^  - 
his  countenance  bespeaking  the  calm,  acute^, 
cleiir-headed  man  of  business.  The  othei 
was  Mr.  Parkinson;  a  plain,  substantial* 
looking,  hard-headed,  counUy  attorney. 

"Mr.  Runnington,  my  London  agent, 
sir,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  the  latter 
entered.    Mr.  Aubrey  bowed. 

"  Pray,  gentlemen,  be  seated,"  he  replied., 
taking  a  chair  beside  them.  "  Why,  Par- 
kinson, you  look  very  serious — ^both  of  you; 
What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  inquired  surprised* 

<(  Mr.  Runnington,  sir,  has  arrived,  most 
unexpectedly  to  me,  only  an  hour  or  two 
ago  from  London,  on  business  of  the  last 
importance  to  you." 

"Well,  what  is  iti  Pray  say^  at  ones, 
what  it  i»— I  am  all  attention,"  said  Mr. 
Aubf  ey,  .anxiously, 

"  Do  you  happen  to  remember  sending; 
Waters  to  me  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  last, 
with  a  paper  which  had  been  served  by 
some  one  on  old  Jdter  ?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey*  aftet 
a  moment's  consideration. 

"  Mr.  Runnington's  errand  is  connected 
with  that  document." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubx«y,  ap* 
parently  a  little  relieved*  "I  assure  you^ 
gentlemen,  you  very  greatly  over-estimato 
3ie  importanee I attadi  to  anything  thai 
such  a  troublesome  person  as  Mr.  Tomkina 
can  de,  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  it  is. 
he  who  ■  Well,  then,  what  u  the  mat* 
tw  ?"  he  inquired  quickly,  observing  Mr. 
Parkinson  shake  his  head,  and  interchange 
a  grave  look  with  Mr.  Runnington ; . "  you 
cannot  think  how  you  would  oblige  me  bjr 
beingexplicit." 

"This  paper,"  said  Mr.  Runnington^ 
holding  up  th^it  which  Mr.  Aul^^ey  at  ones 
recollected  as  the  one  on  which  he  had  cast 
his  «ye  on  its  being  handed  to  him  by  W&-  • 


claimed    Mr.  Aubrey,    absently ^    intently   ters,  "  is  a  Declaration  in  Ejectment  with  r 
watching  an  expected  move  of  his  sister's,  I  which  Mr.  Tomkins  has  nothing  whatev«t> 


which  would  have  decided  the  g«ne.  At 
length  she  made-her  long  meditated  desoent, 
in  quite  an  unexpected  quartern 

"  Check-mate ! "  she  ^Lclaimed^  with  in- 
fi^teglee. 

"Ah!"  cried  he,  rising,  with  a  slightly 
surprised  and  chagrined  air,  "I'm^rumed! 
Now  try-  your  hand  on  the  doctor,  while  I 
go-  and  speak  to  these  people.  I  wonder 
what  can  possibly  have  brought  them  here. 
Oh,  I  iSee-^I  see;  'tis  probably  about  Miss 
Kvelyn's  marriage-settlement— I'm  to  be 
one  of  her  trustees."  With  this  he  left  the 
room,  and  presently  entered  the  library, 
wliere  were  two  gentlemen,  pne  of  whom,  a 
atnanger,  was  in  the  si^tiof  piJUing  off  his 


to  do.    It  is  served  virtually  on  ym^f^^ 
you  are  the  real  defendant."      V 

"'So'  I  ap^refairad  I  was  in  the  fonnw 
trumpery  action;" 

"Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said .. 
Mr.  Parkinson,  with  much  anxiety,  "  seve- 
ral years  ago,  some  serious  conversatkm 
which  you  and  I  had  together,  when  I  want 
preparing  yonr  marriage-settlements!" 

Mr.  Aubrey's  face  was  suddenly  blaaol^- 
ed. 

"The  matters  we  then  discussed  haw 
suddenly  acquired  immense  importanoe.— 
This  paper  occasions  us,  on  your  aocounV. 
the  deepest,  anxiety,"    Mr.  Aubrey  oonti* 
nued  8i)ent»  gazing  on  Mr.  Parkinsoa  m^^ 
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^ten^ty.  **  Sarpposingr,  from  a  htisty  glimee 
mX  it,  and  from  the  niessa^a  aconrapanyin^ 
iH,  that  it  was  merely  another  action  of  Tom- 
jKins*  about  the  slip  of  waste  land  attached 
{to  Jotter*8  cottagfe,  I  sent  up  to  London  to 
jllessrs.  Runnington,  requesting  them  to 
.call  on  the  plaintiff's  attorneys,  and  setde 
4he  action.  He  did  so ;  and  perhaps  yea 
^ill  explain  the  rest,*'  said  Mr«  Pandnson 
4o  Mr.  Runnington. 

^  «^  Certainly,"  said  Uiat  ^enOoman.  ^l 
called  accordingly  yesterday  morning  on 

I  liiessrs.  QiitHCf  Gammon,  and  Snap-^they 
*tst  a  very  well  known,  bat  not  Wy  popu- 
0ar  firm  in  the  profession,  and  in  a  Tery  tew 
isintttes  my  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
4he  bi^iness  I  had  called  to  settle  was  set 
{light.   In  short,**  he  paused  as  if  distressed 

,  ^at  the  intslligenoe  he  was  about  to  oommu- 
•aicateL 

♦*  Oh,  pray,  pray  go  on,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
dkubrey,  in  a  low  tone. 

*^I  am  no  stcanger,  sir,  to  your  fUntness 
of  character;  but  1  shall  have  to  tax  it,  I 
4ear,  to  its  uttermost  To  come  at  once  to 
4he  point— they  uAd  me  that  I  might  nn- 
4oubtedly  aetUe  the  matter  if  you  'Would  eon< 
iM&t  to  gke  up  immediate  possession  of  the 
Yatton  estate,  and  account  for  the  mesne 
profits  to  th^ir  client,  the  right  heir— as 
4hey  contend— a  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse." 
Hr.  Aubrey  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  o^er- 
'some,  for  an  instant,  hy  this  dread fiilt  and 
astounding  intelligence:  and  all  three  of 
i&em  preserved  silence  f(^  more  than  a  mi- 
iiutf>t.  Mr.  Runnington  was  a  man  of  a  very 
fedling  heart,  fn  the  conrse  of  his  great 
practice,  he  had  had  to  encounter  many  dis- 
Iressing  scenes ;  but  probably  none  or  them 
bad  equalled  that  in  which,  at  the  earnest 
eatrea^  of  Mr.  Parkin9(»A,  who  distrusted 
Ids  own  self-possession,  he  now  bore  a  lead- 
ing part.  The  two  attorneys  interchanged 
frequent  looks  of  deep  sympathy  for  tfeir 
unfortunate  client,  who  seemed  as  if  stun- 
ned by  the  intslligenoe  they  had  brought 
aim. 

**  I  felt  it  my  duty  not  to  lose  an  instant 
fti'  coming  down  to  Yatton,"  resumed  Mr. 
Rimnitt^an,  obse^vin^  Mr.  Aubrey^  eyes 
^gain  directed  inquiringly  towards  him; 
•*  for  Messrs.  Quinc,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
me  very  dangerous  people  to  deal  with,  and 
must  be  eneounterea  prompdy,  and  with  the 
greatest  possible  caution.  The  moment  that 
1  had  lefr  them,  I  hastened  to  the  Temple  to 
retain  for  you  Mr.  Subtlei,  the  leader  of  the 
Northern  Circuit;  but  th^  had  been  before- 
tend  with  me,  and  retained  him  nearly  ti^ 
months  ago,  togethet  wi^  another  eminent 

*  ]^ng*8  counsel  on  the  eircnit*  Under  these 
ekbamstances,  I  lost  no  time  in  giving  a 
•fe^al  retains  to  the  attocney^oBeral,  in 


which  I  trust  I  hvfe  dme  right,  and  in  re- 
taining as  junior  a  gentleman  whom  1  con- 
sider to  be  incomparably  the  ablest  lawyer 
on  the  circuit.** 

**  Did  they  say  any  thing  concerning  the 
nature  of  their  client's  title!"  inquired  Mr. 
Aubrey^  in  a  languid  tone ;  but  he  was  per- 
fectly calm  and  collected. 

**  Very  little.  If  they  had  been  never  so 
precise,  of  courso  I  should  have  distrusted 
every  word  they  said.  They  certainly  men- 
tioned that  the^  had  had  th»  first  convey- 
ancing opinion  m  the  kingdom,  which  con- 
curred in  fhvour  of  their  client ;  that  they 
had  been  for  months  prepared  at  all  points, 
and  accident  only  had  delayed  their  com 
lAencing  proceedings  till  now." 

*'Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to 
who  the  claimant  wast"  inquired  Mr. 
Aubrey. 

"Yes;  but  all  1  could  learn  was,  that 
Aey  had  discovered  him  by  mere  accident; 
and  that  he  was  in  very  obscure  and  dis- 
tressed circumstances.  I  tried  to  discover 
by  what  means  they  proposed  to  commence 
and  carry  on  so  expensive  a  contest;  but 
they  smiled  significantly ,>^nd  were  silent.** 
Another  long  pause  ensued,  during  which 
Mr.  Aubrey  was^  evidently  silently  strug- 
gling* with  very  agitating  emotions. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  their  affecting 
to  seek  the  recovery  of  only  one  insignificant 
portion  of  the  property  t"  he  inquired. 

"  It's  their  own  choice— it  may  be  from 
considerations  of  mere,  convenience.  The 
title  hy  which  they  may  suoceed  in  recover- 
ing what  they  at  present  go  for,  will  avail 
to  recover  every  acre  of  the  eistate,  and  the 
present  action  will  consequently  decide 
every  thing !" 

"And  supp.pse  the  worst— that  they  are 
successful :  what  is  to  be  said  about  the 
rental  which  I  have  been  receiving  all  this 
time^-ten  thousand  a  year  t"  inquired  Mr» 
Aubrey,  looking  as  if  he  dreaded  to  hear  his 
question  answered. 

"  Oh !  that's  quite  an  after  consideration-^ 
let  us  first  fight  the  battle." 

"  I  beg,  Mr.  Runnington,  that  y(>u  will 
withhold  nothing  firom  me,"  said  Mr.  Au- 
brey, with  a  faltering^voice.  "To  what  ex- 
tent shall  I  be  liablel" 

Mr.  Runnington  paused, 

"  I  am  afraid  th  t  oi/  the  mesne  profits,  as 
they  are  called,  which  you  have  reciived,— *' 
commenced  Mr.  Parkinson— 

"  No,  no,**  interrupted  Mr.  Runnington ; 
"  I  have  been  turning  that  over  in  my  mind, 
and  I  think  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
will  bar  all  but  the  last  six  years." 

"Why,  that  will  be  sixty  thousand 
ponnds!'*  interrupted  Mr  Aubrey,  with  a 
looked  sadden  despe!r.    "Grameos  Grod/ 
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that  is  perfecUy  friffbtfal  !---.MgrhtAil !  If  I 
lose  Yatton,  I  shaU  not  have  a  place  to  put 
my  head  in — ^not  one  farthing  to  support 
myself  with !  And  yet  to  have  to  make  up 
nxtjf  thousand  pounds  /'*  The  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  his  eye  was 
laden  with  alarm  and  agony.  He  slowly 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  bolted  the  door,  that 
they  might  not,  at  such  an  agitating  mo- 
ment, be  surprised  or  disturbed  by  any  of 
the  family. 

**  I  suppose,''  said  he,  in  a  faint  and  tre- 
mulous tone,  **  that  if  this  claim  succeed, 
my  mother  also,  will  share  my  fate.'* 

They  shook  their  heads  in  silence. 

^^  Permit  me  to  suggest,"  said  Mr.  Run- 
nington,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  respectihl 
sympathy,*'  that  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof." 

"  But  the  NIGHT  follows !"  said  Mr.  Au- 
br^,  with  a  visible  tremor;  and  his  voice 
made  the  hearts  of  his  companions  thrill 
within*  him.  '*  Mine  is  really  a  fearful  case ! 
I  and  mine,  I  feel,  are  become  suddenly 
beggars.  We  are  ires/passers  at  Yatton,  We 
have  been  unjustly  enjoying  the  rights  of 
others." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, earnestly,  '*  that  remains  to  be  proved. 
yfe  really  are  getting  on  far  too  fast.  One 
would  think  that  the  jury  had  already  re- 
turned a  verdict  against  us — that  judgment 
had  been  signed — ^and  that  the  sheriff  was 
'coming  in  the  morning  to  execute  the  writ 
of  possession  in  favour  of  our  opponent." 
This  was  wMl  meant  by  the  speaker;  but 
surely  it  was  )ike  talking  of  the  machinery 
of  the  ghastly  guillotine  to  the  wretch  in 
shivering  exp<ictation  of  suffering  by  it  on 
the  morrow.  An  involuntary  shudder  ran 
trough  Mr.  Aubrey.  *' Sixty  thousand 
pounds !"  he  exclaimed,  rising  and  walking 
to  and  fro.  *'  Why,  I  am  ruined  beyond  all 
redemption!  How  can  I  over  satisfy  it?" 
Again  he  paced  the  room  several  tiroes  in 
silent  agony.  The  inward  prayer  which  he 
then  oflTeied  up  to  God,  for  calmness  and 
fortitude,  seemed  to  have  been,  in  a  mea- 
sure, answered :  and  he  presently  resumed 
his  seat.    **  I  have,  for  these  several  days 

f»a8t,  had  a  strange  sense  of  impending  ca- 
amity,"  said  he  in  an  infinitely  more  tran- 
quil tone  than  before — ^**I  have  been  equally 
unable  to  account  for  or  get  rid  of  it.  It 
may  be  an  intimation  from  heaven ;  I  bow 
to  its  will !" 

"We  must  remember,"  said  Mr  Rnn- 
nincton*  "  that  ^posseaaum  i$  mfie4enihs  of 
the  law ;'  which  means,  that  your  mere  po»- 
session  \^ill  entitle  you  to  retain  it  against 
a]l  the  world,  till  a  stronger  title  than  yours 
to  the  right  of  possession  be  made  out. 
You  stand  on  a  mountain ;  and  it  isjTor  voar 


I  adversary  to  displace  yoo;  not  by  slumiiig 
merely  that  you  have  no  real  title,  but  thai 
hehas.  If  he  could  prove  all  your  title-deeds 
to  be  merely  waste-paper — that  in  fact  yoa 
have  no  more  title  than  I  have — ^he  could 
not  advance  his  own  case  an  inch ;  he  must 
first  establish  in  himself  a  clear  and  ind^ 
pendent  title;  so  that  you  are  entirely  oa 
the  defensive:  and  rely  upon  it  that  so 
acute  and  profound  a  lawyer  as  the  attor- 
ney-general   will    impose  every  difficulty 


"God  forbid  that  any  unconssientious 
advantage  should  be  taken  on  my  behalf!** 
said  Mr.  Aubrey.  Mr.  Runnington  and 
Mr.  Parkinson  both  opened  their  eyes  pretty 
wide  at  this  salty ;  the  latter  cotild  not  un- 
derstand but  that  every  thing  was  fair  ifi 
war;  the  former  saw  and  appreciated  ths. 
nobility  of  soul  which  had  dictated  the  ex- 
clamation. 

"  I  suppose  the  affair  will  soon  become 
public,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  an  air  of 
profound  depression. 

"  Your  position  in  the  county,  your  emi- 
nence in  public  life,  the  singularity  of  the 
case,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  stake— 41II 
are  circumstances  undoubtedly  calculated 
soon  to  urge  the  affair  before  the  notice  of 
the  publio,"  said  Mr.  Runnington. 

"Good  God,  who  is  to  break  the  disas- 
trous intelligence  to  my  family !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Aubrey,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands 
"  Something,  I  suppose,"  be  presently  add« 
ed,  with  forced  calmness,  "must  be  done 
immediately." 

"Undoubtedly.  Mr.  Parkinson  and  I 
will  immediately  proceed  to  examine  your 
title-deeds,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are, 
I  understand,  here  in  the  Hall,  and  the  rest 
at  Mr.  Parkinson's;  and  prepare,  without 
delay,  a  case  for  the  opinion  o\  the  attorney- 
general  and  also  of  some  eminent  con- 
veyancer. Who,  by  the  way,"  said  Mr. 
Runnington,  addressing  Mr.  Parkinson— 
"who  was  the  conveyancer  that  had  the 
abstracts  before  him,  on  preparing  Mr.  Au- 
brey's marriage  settlement  1" 

"  Oh,  you  are  alluding  to  the  *  Optniim^  1 
mentioned  to  you  this  evening?"  inquired 
Mr.  Parkinson.  "1  have  it  at  my  houset 
and  will  show  it  you  in  the  morning. 
The  doubt  he  expressed  on  one  or  two  points 
gave  me,  I  recollect,  no  little  uneasiness— 
as  you  may  remember,  Mr.  Aubrey." 

"  I  certainly  do,"  he  replied,  with  a  pro- 
found sigh;  **but  though  what  you  said  re- 
minded  me  of  something  or  another  that  I 
ha4  heard  when  a  mere  boy,  I  thought  no 
more  of  it.  I  tiiink  you  told  me  that  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  the  opii;ion  was  m' 
nervous  fidg  tv  man*  always  raising  dift-« 
Cttlties  in  K^  diests'  titles-— and  one  waj^ 
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«f  another,  the  thing  neyer  gave  me  any  con- 
cern— ^never  even  occorred  to  my  thoughts, 
till  UMiay." 

",Yoa,  see,  if  only  one/  link,  or  part  of  a 
link,  in  a  chain,  is  infinn,*^  said  Mr.  Run* 
mngton — "  however  remote—" 

"  You  will  take  a  little  refreshment,  gen- 
tlemen, after  your  journey  ?"  said  Mr.  Au- 
Ibrey,  suddenly  interrupting  hioh— glad  of 
the  opportunity  it  would  afford  him  of  revi- 
'nng  his  own  exhausted  spirits  by  a  little 
"fine,  before  returning  to  the  drawings 
\*om.    He  swallowed  several  glasses  m 

tie  without  any  sensible  effect;  and  the 
earers  of  the  dreadful  intelligence  just  com- 
nunieated  to  the  reader,  after  a  promise  by 
Mr.  Aubrey  to  drive  over  to  Grilston  early 
in  the  morning,  and  bring  such  of  his  tifle- 
deeds  as  were  then  at  the  Hall,  took  their 
departure;  leaving  him  considerably  calm- 
er, but  with  a  feaitul  oppression  at  his  heart. 
Long  accustomed  to  control  his  feelings,  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  on  the  present 
occasion — and  almost  entirely  succeeded. 
His  face,  however,  on  re-entering  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  his  mother,  attended  by 
Kate»  had  quitted  for  her  bedroom,  some- 
what alarmed  Mrs.  Aubrey ;  whom,  how- 
ever, he  at  once  quieted,  by  saying  that  he 
certainly  had  been  annoyed—"  excessively 
annoyed"  at  a  communication  just  made  to 
him ;  "  and  which  might— in  fact— prevent 
his  sitting  again  for  Yatton."  •'There, 
doctor,  am  J  notrif^htl"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
appealing  to  Dr.  Tatham — ^'^  did  I  not  tell 
you  that  this  was  something  connected  with 
politics  t  Charles,  I  do  Aa/c  politics— give 
me  a  quiet  home !"  A  pang  shot  through 
Mr.  Aifbrey's  heart ;  but  he  felt  that  he 
had,  for  tiie  present,  succeeded  in  his  ob- 
ject 

Mr.  Aubrey's  distracted  mind  was  in- 
deed, as  it  were,  buffeted  about  that  night 
on  a  dark  sea  of  trouble ;  while  tlie  beloved 
being  beside  him  lay  sleeping  peacefiiUy, 
all  unconscious  of  the  rising  stonin.  Many 
times,  during  that  dismal  night,  would  he 
have  risen  from  his  bed  to  seek  a  momen- 
tary relief,  by  walking  to  and  fro,  but  that 
he  feared  disturbing  her,  and  disclosing  the 
extent  and  depth  of  his  distress.  It  was 
nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  he 
at  length  sunk  into  sleep ;  and  of  one  thing 
i  can  assure  the  reader,  that  however  that 
excellent  man  might  have  shrunk — and 
shrink  he  did — from  the  sufferings  that 
seemed  in  store  for  him,  and  those  who 
were  far  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  he 
did  not  give  way  to  one  repining  or  rebel- 
lious thought.  On  the  contrary,  his  real 
framt)  of  mind,  on  that  trying  occasion,  may 
be  discovered  in  one  short  prayer,  which  he 
more  chan  once  was  on  the  point  of  express- 


ing alond  in  words*-**  Oh  my  God !  in  mf 
prosperity  I  have  ever  acknowledged  theel 
forsake  me  not  in  mj  adversity  t" 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  his  Ma- 
nage drew  up  at  Mr.  Parkinson's  door; 
and  he  brought  with  him,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, a  great  number  of  title  deeds  and  ftb> 
mily  documents.  On  these,  as  well  as  on 
many  others  which  were  in  Mr.  ParkinsonHi 
custody,  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Jlunning- 
ton  were  anxiously  engaged  daring  almoel 
every  minute  of  that  day  and  the  ensuing 
one ;  at  the  close  of  which,  they  had,  be- 
tween them,  drawn  up  the  rough  draft  of  & 
case,  with  which  Mr.  Runnington  set  off 
for  town  by  the  mail ;  undertaking  to  lay 
it,  within  twenty-four  hoars,  before  the  nU 
tomey-general,  and  also  befbre  one  of  the 
greatest  conveyancers  of  the  day;  eom- 
mended  to  their  best  and  earliest  attention 
by  very  liberal  fees  and  extra  gratnit^cft  to 
their  clerks.  He  pledged  himself  to  tran»» 
mit  their  opinions,  by  Sie  very  first  mail,  te 
Mr.  Parkinson ;  and  both  those  gentlemen 
immediately  set  about  active  preparations 
for  defending  the  ejectment.  The  **'  eminent 
conveyancer"  fixed  upon  by  Messrs.  Run- 
nington and  Parkinson^  was  Mr.  Tresayle^ 
whose  clerk,  however,  on  looking  into  the  pa- 

£ers,  presently  carried  them  bacKto  Messrs. 
tunnington,  with  the  information  that 
Mr.  Tresayle  had,  a  few  months  ago,  •*  ad* 
vised  on  the  other  side."  The  next  person 
whom  Mr.  Runnington  thought  of,  was— • 
singularly  e>nougfi-*Mr.  Mortmain,  who 
was  occasionally  employed,  in  heavy  mat- 
ters, by  the  firm.  His  clerk  also,  on 
the  ensuing  momii^,  retomed  the  papers, 
assigning  the  same  reason  as  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Tresayle's  clerk.  All  this 
formed  a  startling  corroboration,  truly,  (Mf 
Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon's  assurance 
to  Mr.  Runnington,  that  they  had  **  had  the 
first  conveyancing  opinions  in  the  king- 
dom," and  evidenced  the  formidable  sca& 
on  which  their  operations  were  being  coiv 
ducted.  There  were,  however,  other  "emi- 
nent conveyancers"  besides  the  two  above 
mentioned ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field, who,  with  a  less  extended  reputation, 
but  an  equal  practice,  was  a  far  abler  man, 
and  a  much  higher  style  of  convevancer 
than  Mr.  Mortmain,  Mr.  Runnington  left  his 
client's  interests  with  the  utmost  confidence 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  laid  the  case  also 
before  Mr.  Crystal,  the  junior,  whom  he 
had  already  retained-  in  the  cause — a  man 
whose  lucid  understanding  was  not  ill  in* 
dicated  by  his  name.  Though  his  manner 
in  court  was  feeble  and  unimpressive,  anfl 
his  appearance  even  childish;  his  temper 
irritable,  and  his  demeanoar  ridiculouslj 
supercilious;  he  ^as  an  invaluable  aci^uiai 
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1^  in -9a  important  cuiHie,  He  knew, 
vrobably,  little  else  than  law ;  .but  to  that 
ne  bad  for  some  twenty  years  applied  him- 
ielf  with  unwearying  e^iergy ;  and  he  con- 
fa^nently  became  a  ready,  accurate,  and 
thorough  lawyer,  equal  to  all  the  practical 
eapgepcies  of  his  profession.  He  brought 
)U9  Knowledge  to  bear  on  every  point  pre- 
feated  to  tiinn  with  beautiful  precision.  He 
W9»  equally  q*uck  and  cautious — artful  to  a 
j^^ee— but  1  dhall  have  other  opportuni- 
ties of  describing  him;  since  on  him,  as  on 
eveiT  working  junior,  will  devolve  the  real 
^nduct  of  the  defendant's  case  in  the  memo- 
rable action  of  Doe  anthedcmise  of  TUmouse 
y.Boe. 

As  Mr.  Aubrey  was  driving  heme  from 
|he  visit  ,to  Mr.  Parkinson  which  I  have 
above  mentioned,  he  stopped  his  carriage  on 
entering  the  village,  because  he  saw  Dr. 
7V)iham  coming  out  of  Williams's  cottage, 
where  he  had  been  paying  a  visit  to  poor 
Phoebe. 

The  little  doctor  was  plunthering  on,  an- 
]de-deep  in  snow,  towards  the  vicarage, 
when  Mr.  Aubrey  (who  had  sent  home  his 
carria^  with  word  that  he  should  presently 
follow)  came  up  with  him,  and  greeting 
liim  with  his  u^ual  feryour,  said  that  he 
would  accompany  him  to  the  vicarage. 

**  You  are  m  very  great  trouble,  my  dear 
friend,''  said  tlxe  doctor,  seriously-—*^  I  saw 
it  plainly  last  night;  but  of  course  I  said 
polling.  Come  into  my  little  house  here- 
jet  us  talk  freely  with  ohe  another ;  for,  as 
iron  ahorpeneih  iron^  $0  doth  the  eounUnanee 
ff  a  man  hh  friend.    Is  it  not  so  t" 

**  It  is  indeed,  my  dear  doctor,'*  replied 
^r.  Attbre^r,  suddenly  softened  by  the  af- 
fectionate simplicity  of  the  doctor's  manner. 
How  much  the  ^ood  doctor  was  shocked  by 
^e  communication  which  Mr.  Aubrey  pre- 
sently made  to  him,  the  reader  may  easily 
jmamne.  He  even  shed  tears,  on  behold- 
ing tne  forced  calnmess  with  which  Mr. 
Aubrey  depicted  thejgloomy  prospect  that 
.was  btefore  him.  Iwas  not  in  vain  that 
ihe  pious  pastor  led  the  subdued  and  willing 
inind  of  his  beloved  companion  to  those 
sources  of  consolation  and  support  which  a 
\xue  Christain  cannot  approach  in  vain. 
tJpon  his  bruised  and  oleeding  feelings 
was  poured  the  balm  of  true  reliffious  con- 
solation; and  Mr.  Aubrey  quittea  his  reve- 
rend companion  with  a  far  fiimer  tone  of 
'^ind  than  that  with  which  he  had  entered 
,the  vicarage.  But  when  he  passed  through 
the  park  gates,  the  sudden  reflection  tha^he 
was  probably  no  longer  the  proprietor  of  the 
/dear  old  familiar  objects  that  met  his  eye  at 
^very  step,  almost  overpowered  him. 

On  entering  the  hail,  he  was  infonned 
*^t  one  of  the  tenants,  Peter  Johnson,  had 


been  «ittiag  in  the  servMits'  h^ll  for  nmtl^ 
two  hours,  waiting  to  see  him.  Mr.  Xu^ 
brey  repaired  at  once  to  the  library,  and  de*i 
sired  the  man  to  be  shown  in.  Johnaon 
had  been  for  some  twenty-five  years  a  tenant 
of  a  considerable  farm  on  the  e$t?itei  had 
scarcely  ever  been  even  a  few  wee^s  behind- 
hand with  bis  rent,  and  had  always  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  exemplary  persons  in 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  He  had  now, 
poor  fellow,  got  into  trouble  indeed,  for  he 
oad,  .^  year  or  two  before,  been  persuaded 
to  become  security  for  his  brother-in-law  as 
a  tax-coileetor ;  and  had,  alas !  the  day  be^ 
fo/e,  been  called  upon  to  pay  the  three  bun* 
dred  pounds  in  which  he  stood  bound — ^hi3 
worthless  brother-in-law  havincr  absconded 
with  nearly  J^IOOO  of  the  public  money. 
Poor  Johnson,  who  had  a  large  family  to 
support,  was  in  deep  tribulation,  bowed 
down  with  grief  ana  si)  ^me ;  and  after  s 
sleepless  night  had  at  length  ventured  down 
to  Yatton,  and  with  a  desperate  boldness 
asked  the  benevolent  squire  to  advance  him 
J^PO  towards  the  money,  to  save  himself 
from  being  cast  into  prison.  Mr.  Aubr^ 
heard  his  sad  story  to  the  end  without  one 
single  intemiption ;  though,  to  a  more  praci> 
ti9GQ.  observer  than  the  old  farmer,  the  work- 
ings of  his  countenance,  from  time  to  time, 
must  have  told  his  inward  agitation.  "1 
lend  this  poor  soul  jBaoO!"  thought  he, 
**  who  am  penniless  myself!  Shall  I  not 
be  really  acting  as  his  dishonest-  relative 
has  been  acting,  and  making  free  with  mo- 
ney that  belongs  to  another  V 

"  I  assure  you,  my  worthy  friend,'*  said 
he  at  length,  with  a  little  agitation  of  man- 
ner, "  that  I  have  just  now  a  very  serious 
call  upon  me— or  you  know  how  gladly  I 
would  have  complied  with  your  request,'' 

"  Oh,  sir,  have  mercy  on  me !  I've  an 
ailing  wife  and  seven  children  to  support,** 
said  poor  Johnson,  wringing  his  hands. 

«*  Uan't  I  do'  any  thing  with  the  govern^ 
menti"— 

"  No,  sir ;  I'm  told  they're  so  mighty  aiv- 
gry  with  my  rascally  brother,  they'll  listen 
to  nobody  f  It's  a  hard  matter  for  me  to 
keep  straight  at  home  without  this,  sir.  I've 
so  many  mouths  to  fill«— and  if  they  take  me 
off  to  prison,  Lord !  Lord !  what's  to  become 
of  us  allV* 

Mr.  Aubrey's  lip  quivered.  Johnson  fell 
on  his  knees,  ^d  the  tears  ran  down  hip 
cheeks.  *^  Tve  never  asked  a  living  man 
for  money  before,  sir— *nd,  if  you'll  only 
lend  it  tome,  God  Almighty  will  bless  you 
and  your»— you'll  save  us  all  frona  ruin— 
m  work  day  and  night  to  pay  it  b&ck 
again !" 

u}^ise— rise,  Johnson,*'  said    Mr.  >u 
You  shall  have  tiM 


brey,  with  amoti^  n* 
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.jB^QMTf  my  friend,  if  701/  will  eaXk  Unrnm^ 
luw,^  he  added,  with  a  deep  aigh,  aftar  a 
;aiooient^8  hesitation. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  wonL 

Had  ^I^.  Aubrey  been  natuiaUy  of  a 
cheerful  aud  vivacious  torn,  the  contrast 
now  afforded  bj  his  gloomy  manner  must 
have  alarmed  his  family.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  so  strong  and  marked  as  to 
be  attended  with  that  effect,  especially  as 
,he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  conceal 
.or  at  least  to  control  his  distress.  That 
mmeUiing  had  jfone  wrong,  he  freely  ae- 
iknowledged ;  and,  as  he  s^dce  of  it  always 
Jn  connexion  with  political  topics,  he  sue- 
:Ceeded  in  parrying  their  questions,  and 
checking  suspicion.  But,  whenever  they 
were  all  collected  together,  could  he  not 
justly  compare  them  to  a  happy  ^roup,  un- 
conscious tiiat  they  stood  on  a  mine  which 
was  about  to  be  fired  1 

About  a  week  afterwards,  namely,  on  the 
13th  of  January,  arrived  little  Charles' 
oirth-day,  when  he  became  five  years  old ; 
and  Kate  had  for  some  days  been  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  up  a  children's 
I)arty  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  After  con- 
siderable riding  and  driving  about,  she 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  parents  of 
some  eight  or  ten  children — two  little 
.daughters,  for  instance,  of  the  Earl  Qf  Old- 
a(F  e,  (beautiful  creatures  they  were,  to  be 
«ure)— little  Master  and  the  two  Miss  Ber- 
tons»  the  children  of  one  of  the  coun^  mem- 
bers— Sir  Harry  Oldfield,  an  orphan  of 
about  five  years  of  age,  the  infant  possessor 
cf  a  macrnificent  estate — and  two  or  three 
other  little  girls — to  send  them  all  to  Yatton 
for  a  day  and  a  night,  with  their  governesses 
iind  attendants. 

Twas  a  charming  little  affair.  It  went 
off  brilliantly,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  repaid 
^1  Kate's  exertions.  She,  her  mother,  and 
brother,  and  sister,  all  dined  at  the  same 
table  with  the  merry  4ittle  guests,  who 
(with  a  laughable  crowd  of  attendants  be- 
hind theni,  to  be  sure)  behaved  remarkably 
well  on  the  occasion.  Sir  Harry  (a  littie 
4!hing  about  Charles's  age,  the  black  riband 
^und  his  waist,  and  also  the  half  mourning 
dress  worn  bv  his  maid,  who  stood  behind 
liim,  showed  how  recent  was  the  event 
"Which  had  maide  him  an  orphan)  proposed 
littie  Aubrey's  health,  in  (I  must  own)  a 
Somewhat  stiff  speech,  demurely  dictated 
to  him  by  Kate,  (who  sat  between  him  and 
tier  beautiful  littie  nephew.)  She  then 
performed  the  same  office  for  Chailes,  who 
jitood  on  a  chair  while  deliveriog  his  elo- 
<iuent  acknowledgment  of  tiie  toast. 

Oh^  that  anpuished  brow  of  thine,  Aubrey, 
(thank  Grod  it  is  unobserved !)  but  it  tells 
100  that  the  iron  is  entering  thy  soul. 


And  the  moment  that  he  had  don(w»K«ls 

folding  her  arms  around  him  and  kissing 
him«3own  they  all  jumped,  and  a  merry 
throng,  scampei^  off  to  the  drawing-room, 
(followed  by  Kate,)  where  blindmai^s  bu9, 
husbands  and  wives,  and  divers  other  little 

Smes,  kept  them  in  constant  enjoyment 
\sT  tea  they  were  to  have  dancing»Kate 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies— -and  Hwas  quite 
laughable  to  see  how  nei^udlly  she  was 
foiled  in  her  efforts  to  form  the  littie  sets. 
The  girls  were  orderly  eoough-^ut  their 
wild  little  partners  were  quite  uncontrolla- 
ble. The  instant  they  were  placed,  and 
Kate  had  gone  to  the  instrument  and  struck 
off  a  note  or  two— heigh ! — there  was  a 
scrambling  little  crowd,  jumping,  and  laugh- 
ing, and  chattering,  and  singihg !  Over  and 
over  again  she  formed  them  into  sets  with 
the  like  results.  But  at  length  a  young  lady, 
one  of  their  governesses,  took  Miss  Aubrey's 
place  at  the  piano,  leaving  the  latter  .to  su- 
perintend the  performances  in  person.  She 
at  length  succeeded  in  getting  up  something 
like  a  country-dance,  led  off  by  Charles  and 
little  Lady  Anne  Cherville,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Oldacre,  a  beautiful  child 
of  about  five  years  old,  and  who,  judging 
from  appearances,  bade  fair  in  due  time  to 
become  another  Lady  Caroline  Caversham. 
You  would  have  laughed  outriorht  to  watch 
the  coquetish  airs  which  this  littie  creature 
gave  herself  with  Charles,  whom  yet  she 
evidently  could  not  bear  to  see  dancing  with 
another.  ' 

"  Now  I  shall  dance  with  somebody  else  ?** 
he  exclaimed,  suddenly  letting  goLady  Anne, 
and  snatching  hold  of  a  sweet  littie  thinor, 
Miss  Berton,  that  was  standing  modestly 
beside  him.  The  discarded  beau^  walked 
with  a  stately  air,  and  swelling  heart,  to- 
wards Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  sat  beside  her 
husband  on  the  «ofa ;  and  on  reaching  her, 
she  stood  for  a  few  moments  silentiy  waUib- 
ing  her  late  paHner  busily  engaged  with  he? 
successor— ^nd  then  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Charles !"  called  out  Mrs.  Aubrey,  who 
had  watched  the  whole  affair,  and  could 
hardly  keep  her  countenance,—*'  come  here 
directly,  Charles." 

»*Yes,  mamma!"  he  exclaimed— (juite 
unaware  of  the  serious  aspect  which  things 
were  assuming — and,  without  quitting  the 
dance,  where  he  was  Tas  his  jealous  mis- 
tress too  plainly  saw,  tor,  despite  her  grieC 
her  eye  seemed  to  follow  all  his  motions^ 
skipping  about  with  infinite  glee  with  a 
thira  partner — a  laughing  sister  of  his  last 
partner. 

"  Come  here,  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey; 
and  in  an  instant  his  little  son,  all  flushed  / 
and  breathless,  was  at  his  side. 

♦*  Well,  dear  papa !"  said  he,  keeping  hit 
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eyo  fixed  on  the  little  throng  he  had  Just 
quitted,  and  where  his  desert^  partner  was 
skipping  about  alone. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  Lady 
Anne,  Chariest"  said  his  father. 

"  Nothing,  dear  papa!"  he  replied,  still 
wistfully  eyeing  the  dancers. 

"Youjtnow  you  left  me,  and  went  to 
dance  with  Miss  Berton ;  you  did,  Charles!" 
said  ihe  offended  beauty. 

"  That  is  not  behavinff  like  a  little  gen- 
deman,  Charles,"  said  his  father.  The 
tears  came  into  the  child^s  eyes. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  dear  papa,  I  will  dance 
with  her— '^ 

"  No,  not  now,"  said  Lady  Anne,  haugh- 
tily. 

**  Oh,  pooh !  pooh  !-~kis8and  be  friends,*' 
said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  "and  go  and  dance  as 
prettily  as  you  were  doing  before."  Little 
Aubrey  put  his  arms  round  Lady  Anne, 
kisspd  her,  and  away  they  both  started  to 
the  danca  again.  While  the  latter  part  of 
this  scenQ  was  going  on,  Mr.  Aubrey's  eye 
caught  the  figure  of  a  servant  who  made  his 
appearance  at  the  door,  and  then  retired, 
''  (for  such'  had  been  Mr.  Aubrey's  orders  in 
the  event  of  any  messenger  coming  from 
Grilston.)  Hastily  whispering  that  he 
should  return  soon,  he  left  the  room.  In 
the  hall  stood  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Parkin- 
son ;  and,  on  seeing  Mr.  Aubrey,  he  took  out 
a  packet  and  retired,  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  evi- 
dent trepidation,  repairing  to  his  library. 
With  a  trembling  hand  he  broke  the  seal, 
and  found  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Parkinson,  with  three  other  enclosures  : 

'•OrilttoB,  IM  Jan.,  18~. 
«*My  dear  Sir, 

« I  have  only  just  received,  and  at  once 
forward  to  you,  copies  of  three  opinions 

fiven  by  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Mahs- 
eld,  and  Mr.  Crystal.  I  lament  to  find 
that  they  are  of  a  most  discouraging  charac- 
ter. They  are  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  having  been  laid  before  their  respec- 
tive writers  at  the  same  moment;  yet  you 
will  observe  thit  all  three  of  them  have  hit 
upon  precisely  the  same  points,  viz,  t  that 
your  grand fdther  had  no  right  to  succeed  to 
the  inheritance  till  there  was  a  failure  of  the 
heirs  of  Dame  Dorothy  Duddington.  If, 
>lierefore,  our  oppon<;nts  have  contrived  to 
ferret  out  any  one  who  satisfies  that  desig- 
nation, (I  cannot  conjecture  how  they  ever 
got  upon  the  scent,)  I  really  fear  we  must 
prepare  for  the  worst.  I  have  been  quietly 
pushing  my  inquiries  in  all  directions,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  a  clue  to  the  case  in- 
tended t )  be  set  up  against  us,  and  whjch 
m  will  find  very  abrewdly  guessed  at  by 


the  attomey-genlral.  ybr  am  T  ihe  on^ 
party  in  the  field  who  has  been  maidng 
pointed  inquiries  in  your  neighbourhood; 
but  of  this  more  when  we  meet  to-morrow. 
"  I  remain 

"Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"J.  rARKiNSOir.. 
"  Charles  Jubrey,  Esq.,  M.  P." 

Having  read  this  letter,  Mr.  Aubrey  sunk 
back  in  his  chair,  and  remained  motionleflfis 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At 
length  he  roused  himself  and  read  over  tha 
opinions ;  the  effect  of  which  he  found  had 
been  but  top  correctly  given  by  Mr.  Parkin- 
son. Some  suggestions  and  inquiries  put 
by  the  acute  and  experienced  Mr.  Crystal, 
suddenly  revived  recollections  of  one  or  two 
incidents  even  of  his  boyish  days,  long  for* 
gotten,  but  which,  as  he  reflected  upon  them, 
began  to  reappear-  to  his  mind's  eye  with 
sickening  distinctness.  Wave  after  wave 
of  agony  passed  over  him,  chilling  and  be- 
nnmbhn^  his  heart  within  him;  so  that, 
when  his  little  son  came  some  time  after* 
wards  running  up  to  him,  with  a  messase 
from  his  mamma,  that  she  hoped  he  could 
come  back  to  see  them  all  play  at  snap- 
dragon before  they  went  to  bed,  he  answered 
him  mechanically,  hardly  seeming  sensible 
even  of  his  presence.  At  length,  with  a 
groan  that  came  from  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
he  rose  and  walked  to  ana  fro,  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  exerting  himself,  and  pre- 
paring himself  in  some  degree,  for  encoun- 
tering his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  sister. 
Taking  up  his  candle,  he  hastened  to  hia 
dressing-room,  where  he  hoped,  by  the  aid 
of  refreshing  iblutions,  to  succeed  in  effa- 
cing at  least  the  stronger  of  these  traces  of 
suffering  which  his  glass  displayed  to  hiip, 
as  it  reflected  the  image  of  his  blanched  and 
agitated  countenance.  A  sudden  recollec- 
tion of  the  critical  and  delicate  situation  of 
his  idolized  wife  glanced  through  his  heart 
like  a  keen  arrow.  He  sunk  upon  the  sofii, 
and,  clasping  his  hands,  looked  the  most 
forlorn  object  that  could  be  imagined. 
While  he  was  in  tliis  deplorable  statte  of  ^ 
mind,  the  door  was  pushed  hastily  bat 
gently  open ;  and,  first  looking  in  to  see  that 
it  was  really  he  of  whom  she  was  i^  search, 
in  rushed  Mrs.  Aubrey,  pale  and  agitated* 
having  been  alarmed  by  his  non-appearance 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  loon  of  the 
servant,  from  whom  she  had  learned  that 
his  master  had  been  for  some  time  gone  up 
stairs. 

"Charles!  my  love!  my  sweet  love!*^- 
she  exclaimed  wildly,  rushing  up  to  hiau 
flinging  herself  down  beside  him,  and  cast* 
ing  her  arms  round  his  neck.    Overcome 
by  the  suddenness  of  her  appearance  aa^ 
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iwoments,  for  a  moment  ke  spoke  not,  but 
■Cajred  at  her  as  if  stupified. 

"  For  mercy's  sake— as  you  love  me!*— 
i«U  me,  my  darling,  darling^  Charleft,  what 
s«8  happened."  . 

*•  Nothing— love— nothing ;"  but  his  loA 
>elied  his  speech. 

"  Oh !  am  I  not  the  wife  of  your  bosom, 
learnt  1  Charles,  I  shall  go  distracted  if 
ton  do  not  tell  me  wl»t  has  happ^isd.  I 
know  that  something-^-somethmg  dread* 
ful — *^  He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  drew  her  tenderl^r  towards  him.  He 
felt  her  heart  beating  violently.  He  kissed 
her  cold  forehead,  but  spoke  not. 

•«  Come,  dearest!  let  me  share  your  sor- 
rows," said  she,  in  a  thrilling  voice.  **  Can- 
not you  trust  your  Agnes  1  Has  not  Hea- 
ven sent  Bie  as  a  helpmeet  for  you  V^ 

"  I  love  you,  Agnes !  ay,  more  than  ever 
man  loVed  woman!"  he  murmured,  and 
buried  his  fac^  in  her  bosom.  Her  arms 
folded  him  in  closer  and  closer  embrace; 
and  she  looked  with  wild  agitation,  expect- 
ing presently  to  hear  of  some  fearful  catas- 
tn^he.  "  I  cannot  bear  this  much  longer, 
4earest — ^I  feel  I  cannot,"  said  she,  rather 
feintly.  ">f^a/  has  happ€Jned?  What 
that  you  dare  not  tell  me?  I  can  bear  any 
^ing,  while  I  have  you  and  my  children! 
You  have  been  unliappy,  my  own  Charles, 
for  many  days  past.  I  will  not  part  with 
jnou  now  till  I  know  all !" 

•*  You  soon  mt$8t  know  all,  my  precious 
4gnes ;  and  I  take  Heaven  to  witness,  that 
II  is  only  on  your  account— I  did  not  Mrish 
yoa  to  have  known  it  till ^" 

**  You — ^are  never  going — ^to  fight  a  duel  ?" 
sbe  gasped,  turning  as  white  as  death. 
.  "  Oh !  no,  na,  Agnes !  I  solemnly  assure 
yon!  If  I  could  have  brought  myself  to 
fl»|^ge  in  such  an  unhallowed  affair,  would 
tkia  scene  ever  first  have  occurred  1  No,  no, 
my  own  love !  Must  I  then  tell  you  of  the 
misfortune  that  has  overtaken  usi"  She 
gazed  at  him  in  mute  and  breathless  appre- 
hension. "They  are  bringing  an  action 
against  me,  which,  if  successful,  may  cause 
us  all  to  quit  Yatton — and,  it  may  be,  for 
•rer.** 

«•  Oh,  Charles !"  she  murmured,  her  eyes 
KT^^ed  upon  his,  while  she  unconscimisly 
moved  nearer  to  him,  and  trembled.  Her 
head  drooped  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Why  is  thisi"  she  whispered. 

"  Let  us,  dearest,  talk  of  it  another  time. 
I  have  now  told  you  what  you  asked  me." 
He  poured  her  out  a  glass  of  water.  Having 
dfonk  a  littlte,  she  appeared  revived. 

"Is  all  lost?  Do,  my  own  Charles,  let 
me  know  the  worst." 

•*  We  are  young,  A^nes,  and  have  the 
before  us.    Health  and  honour  are 


better  than  riches.  You  and  mxt  Btfk 
loves— /A«  children  which  God  hoi  given  ui 
«-^re  mv  riches,"  said  he,  gazing  with  niH 
speakable  fondness  at  her.  "  Even  should 
it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  this  ad^ 
should  go  against  us— so  long  as  they  cao* 
Bot  separate  us  from  each  other,  they  can 
not  really  hurt  us."  She  suddenly  kissed 
him  with  framtic  energy,  and  an  hysteric 
smile  gleamed  ever  her  pallid  excited  fesk 
tures. 

"Calm  yourself^  Agnes!— calm  yourself 
for  my  sake !  as  you  k>ve  me !"  His  voice 
(|uivered.  "Oh,  how  very  weak  and  fo<^* 
ish  I  have  been  to  yield  to—"   • 

'*  No,  no,  no !"  she  gasped,  evidently  la- 
bouring with  hysteric  oppression.  "  Hush!" 
said  she,  suddenly  starting,  and  wildlr 
leaning  forwards  towards  the  door  which 
opened  into  ^e  gaMery  leading  to  the  va- 
rious bed-rooms.  He  listened- — the  mo- 
ther's ear  had  been  quick  and  true.  He  pre> 
sently  heard  the  sound  of  many  children's 
vokes  approaching:  they  were  the  little 
party  accompaniea  by  Kate,  on  their  way 
to  bed;  and  little  Charles's  voice  was 
loudest,  and  his  laugh  the  merriest  of  them 
all.  The  wild  smile  of  hysterics  gleamed 
on  Mrs.  Aubrey's  face;  her  hand  grasped 
her  husband's  with  convulsive  pressure; 
and  she  suddenly  sunk,  rigid  and  senseless . 
upon  the  sofa.  He  seemed  for  a  moment 
stunned  at  the  sight  of  her  motionless  fi- 
gure. Soon,  however,  recovering  his  prO' 
sence  of  mind,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  one  ot 
two  female  attendants  quickly  appeared; 
and  by  their  joint  assistance  Mrs.  Aubrey 
was  carried  to  her  bed  in  the  adjoining 
room,  where,  by  the  use  of  the  ordinaryr 
remedies,  she  was  presently  restored  to  con- 
sciousness. Her  fi{8t  languid  look  was 
towards  Mr.  Aubrey,  whose  hand  she  slow- 
ly mised  to  her  lips.  She  tried  to  raise  a 
smile '  into  her  wan  features — but  'twas  in 
vain ;  and,  after  a  few  heavy  and  half-cho- 
king sobs,  her  overcharged  feelings  found 
relief  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Full  of  the  live- 
liest apprehensions  as  to  the  effect  of  thip 
violent  emotion  upon  heV,  in  her  delicate 
condition,  he  remained  with  her  for  some 
time,  pouring  into  her  ear  every  soothing  and 
tender  expression  he  could  think  of.  He 
at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  her  into  a 
somewhat  more  tranquil  stat^i  than  he  dould 
have  expected.  He  strictly  enjoined  the 
attendants,  who  had  not  quitt<;d  their  lady's 
chamber,  and  whose  alarmed  and  inquisi- 
tive looks  he  bad  noticed  for  sometime  with 
anxiety,  to  preserve  silence  concerning  what 
they  had  so  unexpectedly  witnessed,  Mdimj^ 
that  someUiing  unfortunate  had  happeneut 
of  which  they  would  hear  but  too  soon. 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  KateV  whis^ 
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ed  Mrs.  Aubrey,  •orrowiVilly.  •*  Surely, 
lore,  you  have  suffered  enougn  thron^h  my 
weakness.  Wait  till  tcvmorrow.  Let  her 
haye  a  few  more  happy  honre.*' 

«« No,  Agnes^t  was  my  own  weakness 
which  cauAed  me  to  be  surprised  into  this 
premature  disclosure  to  you.  And  now  I 
muti  meet  her  again  to-night,  and  I  cannot 
control  eithpT  my  features  or  my  feelings. 
Yes,  poor  Kate,  she  must  know  all  to-night ! 
I  shall  not  be  long  absent,  Agpnes."  And 
directing  her  maid  to  remain  with  her  till  he 
Teturned,  he  withdrew,  and  with  slow  step 
and  heavy  heart  descended  to  the  library; 
preparinlr  himself  for  another  heart-breaking 
scene — ^plunging  another  innocent  and  joy- 
ous creature  into  misery,  which  he  believed 
to  be  inevitable.  Having  looked  into  the 
drawing-room  as  he  passed  it,  and  seen  no 
one  there-^his  mother  having,  as  usual,  re- 
tired at  a  very  early  hour — he  nmg  his  li- 
brary bell,  and  desired  Miss  Aubrey's  maidi 
to  request  her  mistress  to  come  down  to  him 
there,  as  soon  as  she  was  at  leisure.  He 
was  glad  that  the  only  light  in  the  room 
was  that  given  out  by  the  fire,  which  was 
not  very  bright,  and  so  wonld  in  some  de- 
*ffree  shield  his  features  from,  at  all  events, 
immediate  scnitiny.  His  heart  ached  as, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  heard  Kate's  light 
step  crossing  the  hall.  When  she  entered, 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  vivacity,  and  a  smile 
was  on  her  beauteous  cheek.  Her  dress 
was  tumbled,  and  her  hair  hung  disordered 
and  half  uncurled — the  results  of  her  sport 
with  the  little  ones  whom  She  had  been  see- 
ing to  bed 

"  What  merry  little  things,  to  be  sure  !** 
she  commenced,  laughingly — **I  could  not 
get  them  to  lie  still  a  momenW-^pping 
ttieir  little  heads  in  aqd  out  of  the  clothes. 
A  fine  night  I  shall  have  with  Sir  Harry ! 
for  he  is  to  be  my  bedfellow,  and  1  dare  say 
1  shall  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night.  Why, 
Charles,  how  very--««ry  grave  yon  look 
tchnightr'  she  added  quickly,  observing  his 
eye  fixed  moodily  upon  her. 

« 'Tis  you  who  are  so  very  gay,'*  he  re- 
plied, endeavouring  to  smile.  **  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,  dear  Kate,"  he  commenced 
affectionately,  **on  a  serious  matter.  I 
have  received  some  lettere  to-night^—'* 

Kate  coloured  suddenly  and  violently, 
and  her  heart  beat;  but,  sweet  soul !  she 
was  mistaken— very,  very  far  off  the  mark 
her  troubled  brother  was  aiming  at.  *^  And 
relying  on  your  strength  of  mind,  I  hare  re- 
solved to  put  you  at  once  In  possession  of 
what  I  myself  know.  Can  you  bear  bad 
news  well,  Kate  1" 

She  turned  very  pale,  and  drawing  her 
rhair  nearer  to  her  orothor,  said,  **  Do  not 
ksfp  me  in  suspenset  Chariea,— I  can  bear 


but  suspense — ^that  is  dreafflW! 
1  has  happenea  1  Oh  dear,"  ahe  ad^ 
ed,  with  sudden  alarm,  "  Where  are  mam- 
ma and  Agnes  t"    She  started  to  her  feet 

"I  assure  jrou  they  are  both  well,  Kats. 
Ily  .mother  is  now  doubtless  asleep,  and  m 
well  as  she  ever  was ;  Agnes  is  in  her  bed- 
room->-<Mrtairily  much  distressed  at  the  newf 
which  I  am  gomg — ^ 

"  Oh,  why,  Charies,  did  yon  tell  mtjf 
thing  distressing  to  herV*  exclaimed  MiMl 
Aubrey,  with  an  alarmed  air. 

^*^he  came  upon  me  by  surprise,  Kate. 
Twould  have  been  infinitely  more  dangler- 
ous  to  havelcept  her  in  suspense ;  but  site . 
is  recovering.  I  shall  soon  return  to  her. 
And  now,  my  dear  Kate— I  know  yoor 
strong  sense  and  spirit-^-a  very  great  caIn* 
mity  hangfs  over  us.  Let  yon  aiw  me,*'lw! 
grasped  her  hands  affectionately,  **  stand  it 
steadily,  and  support  those  who  eannot.** 

**  Let  me  at  once  know  all,'  Charles.  80s 
if  I  do  net  bear  it  as  becomes  your  sister,** 
said  she,  with  forced  calmness. 
.  ♦•  If  it  should  become  necessary  for  all  ^ 
us  to  retire  into  obscuritv— humble  obsen- 
rity,  dear  Kate— how  do  you  think  jon 
could  bear  it  V 

**  If  h  will  be  an  honourable  obscuiity— 
nay,  'tis  quite  impossible  to  be  a  c/tVlio** 
nourable  (^scurity,"  said  Miss  Aubriey,  witi^ 
a  momentary  flash  of  energy. 

"Never,  never,  Kate!  The  Aubreyt 
may  lose  everything  on  earth  but  the  jewel 
honour,  and  love  for  one  another." 

*«  Let  me  know  all,  Charles,"  said  Mlns 
Aubrey,  in  a  low  tone,  ini  with  a  look  nf 
the  deepest  apprehension. 

"  A  strange  claim  is  set  up— by  one  f 
never  heard  of—to  the  whole  of  the  propeil^ 
I  now  enjoy.'* 

Miss  Aubrey  started,  and  the  coloni  IttI 
her  cheek. 

"  But  is  it  a  true  claim,  Charles  f* 

"That  remains  to  be  proved.  But  T  will 
disguise  nothing  from  you— I  have  woM 
apprehenmons — ** 

♦*  Do  yon  mean  to  say  tbat  Yatton  h  m/i 
mtrs  V*  inquired  Miss  Aubrey,  oatchiojg  her 
breath. 

*•  So,  my  dearest  girl,  it  is  said." 

Miss  Aubrey  looked  bewildered,  and' 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 

••  How  shocking !— shrcking ! — shoc%« 
ing !"  she  gasped.  "  What  is  to  become 
of  mamma  t" 

**God  Almighty  will  not  desert  her  In 
tier  old  age.  He  will  d<  sen'  none  of  us^ 
dearest,  j^  we  only  trust  in  him, "  said  h&t- 
brother. 

Miss  Aubrey  remained  gazing  at  him 
intently,  and  ^'vntinued  ji^rfeorty  moti6l»> 
}ess* 
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^  M«it  vre  all  leare  Yatton  V'  8^  sIib, 
(aintlv. 

**ir  this  claim  806C«ed»-4nilwe..ihAll 
Imnfe  It  together^  Kate.'* 

She  threw  her  aims  loo&d  lus  nackand 
irept  bhterly. 

**Hush,  hush,  Kate!*'  said  be,  peroeir- 
ing  the  increasing  yiolence  of  faeremotioiis« 
f  ^^cBtiain  jonr  feelinss  for  the  sake  of  my 
mother — and  Agnes.'* 

His.  words  had  ^e  desired  effeet:  the 
poor  girl  made  a  desperate  effort.  Unclasp* 
ttgp  her  arms  from  her  brother's  seek,  she 
sat  down  in  her  chair,  breathing  hard ;  and, 
after  a  f«^w  minutes'  pause,  she  said^  faint- 
ly^ "  I  am  better  now.  Do  tell  me  more, 
Uharles!  Let  me  have  something  to  <Atffi^ 
sibdut— only  don't  say  any  thing  about— 
aflvsnt-Honamma  and  Agnes !"  In  spite  of  her* 
flslf  a  visible  shudder  ran  through  her  frame. 

M  It  seems,  Kate,"  said  he,  with  all  the 
(Admness  he  could  assume*--*'  at  least  they 
flDB;  trying  to  prove— that  our  family  had  no 
right  to  succeed  to  this  property;  that 
tlwrfe  is  living  the  right  heir;  his  ease  has 
been  taken  up  by  powerful  friends;  and— 
let  me  tell  you  the  worst  at  once-— tiia  first 
;«ipyers  in  the  kingdom  seem  to  agree  that 
he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  whole  of  Yat» 
ton— «ven  the  lawyers  consulted:  by  Mr. 
PiBtfkinson  on  my  behalf—'** 

**But  is  mamma  provided  fort**  whis- 
pered' Miss  Aubrey,  almost  inardonlately. 
^«When  I  look  at  her  again,  I  shAll  al- 
most break  my  heart.'* 

<^No,  Kate,  yod  won't.  Heaven  will 
give  you  strength,"  said  her  brother,  in  a 
tremttlons  voice.  **  Remember,  my  only 
iister — ^my  darling  Kate !  you  must  support 
me'  in  my  trouble— ^we  will  support  one 
•aotJier— " 

«*  We  vill !— we  will !"  interrupted  Miss 
Aubrey — instantly  cheeking,  however,  iier 
rtsinv  excitement. 

♦*  You  bear  it  bravely,  my  noWe  g[irl !" 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  fondly,  ^fler  a  brief  inter- 
mA  of  silence. 

She  turned  from  him  her  head,  and  moved 
hl»ff  hand*— in  deprecation  of  exmessions 
thfttmight  utterly  rninerve  her.  llisn'  she 
OMivnlsiveiy  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
forehead ;  and  after  a  minute  or  two^  turned 
lowards  him  with  tea\s  in  her  eyes,  but 
tnmquiUized  features.  The  stmggW  had 
Haeni  dreadful,  thouorh  brief— her  noble  e^ 
#it^teoovered  it  itself. 

*Twas  like  a  &ir  bark,  in  mort^  conflict 
with  the  black  and  boilixig  watess  and 
Howiing  hurricane ;  loi^  quivertnj|p  on  the 
brkdr  cf  destruction,  but  at  last  outliving  the 
stem,  righting  itself,  and  suddenly  gliding 
iiitssafe  and  tranquil  waters. 

The  distressed,  brother  and  sister  sat  con- 
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Tsrsiiig  for  a  long  time,  treauently  in  tears, 
hut  with  ififinitdy  greater  calmness  and  firm* 
ness  than  oould  have  been  expected.  They 
agreed  that  Dr.  Tatham  should  very  early 
in  the  morning  be  sent  for,  and  implored  to 
take  upon  himself  the  bitter  duty  of  break- 
iingthe  matter  to  their  mother;  its  effects-' 
upon  whom,  her  children  aiiticioated  with 
the  most  vivid  apprehension,  fhey  then^ 
retired— Kate  to  a  sleepless  pillow,  and  her 
brother  to  spend  a  greater  portion  of  the 
nifllit  in  attempts  to  soothe  and  console  his 
sunering  wife ;  each  of  them  having  first 
knelt  in  numble  reverence,  and  poutea  forth 
the  breathings  of  a  stricken  and  bleeding 
heart  befcnre  Him  who  hath  declared  that  h» 
kemtth  and  amwerdh  prayer. 

Ah!  who  can  tell  what  a  day  or  an  hour- 
may  bring  forth. 

»*It  won't  kindle— not  a  bit  on't— it's 
green  and  full  o'  sap.  Go  out,  and  set  us 
a  log  that's  dry  and  old,  George-— and  let's 
try  to  have  a  bit  of  a  blaze  in  t'  ould  chim- 
ney, this  bitter  night,"  said  Isaac  Tonson 
the  game-keeper  at  Yatton,  to  the  good-na- 
tured landlord  of  the  Aubrey  Arms,  the  lit- 
tle—and only — inn  of  the  village.  The* 
suggestion  was  instantly  attendf  d  to. 

"How  Peter's  a  feafiiering  of  his  geese 
te*night,  to  be  sure !"  exclaimid  the  land- 
lord on  his  return,  shaking  the  snow  off  his 
coat,  and  laying  on  the  fire  a  /jreat  dry  old 
log  of  wood,  which  seemed  very  acceptable 
to  the  hungry  flames,  for  they  licked  it  cor- 
dially the  moment  it  was  placed  amongs* 
them,  and  diere  was  very  soon  given  out  a 
cheerful  blaze.  'Twas  a  snug  room,  the 
brick  floor  covered  with  fresh  sand ;  and  on 
a  few  stools  and  benches^  with  a  table  in 
the  middle,  on  which  stood  a  large  can  and 
ale-glasses,  with  a  plate  of  t<S>acco,  sat 
some  half  a  dozen  men,  enjoying  their  pipe 
and  glass.  In  the  chimney  comer  sat  Tho- 
mas Dickons,  the  under  bailiff  of  Mr.  Au- 
brey, a  big,  broad-shouldered,  middle-aged 
fellow,  with  a  hard-featured  face  and  a 
phlegmatic  air.  In  the  opposite  comer  sat 
the  little  grizzle-headed  clerk  and  sexton, 
old  Halleluiah— (as  he  was  called,  but  his 
real  name  was  Jona^  Higgs.)  Beside  him 
sat  Pumpkin,  the  gardener  at  the  hall,  a 
constant  guest  at  the  Aubrey  Arms  o'  nights 
— 4dways  attended  by  Hector,  the  large 
Newfoundland  dog  already  spoken  o^  and 
who  was  now  lying  stretched  on  the  floor 
at  Pumpkin's  feet,  his  nose  resting  on  his 
forefeet,  and  his  eyes,  with  great  gravity, 
watching  the  motions  of  a  skittish  kitten 
under  the  table.  Opposite  to  him  sat  Ton- 
son  the  gameogeeper — ^  thin,  wiry,  beetle- 
browed  fellow,  with  eyes  like  a  ferret;  and 
there  were  also  one  or  two  farmerSi  thai 
lived  in  the  vil}|^, , 
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^  Let's  ha*  naotiier  can  o*  ale,  afore  ye  sit 
doim,*^  said  one  of  them ;  ^  we  can  do  with 
Imlf  a  gallon,  Fm  thinking.**  This  order 
also  was  quickly  attended  to;  and  then  ^be 
landlord,  having  seen  to  the  door,  and  fas- 
tened the  shatters  close,  took  his  place  on  a 
▼acant  stool,  and  resumed  his  pipe. 

*'  So  she  do  take  a  very  long  grave,  Jo- 
nas?" inquired  Dickons  of  the  sexton. 

♦'  Ay,  Mr.  Dickons,  a*  think  sh^  do,  the 
owld  girl !  I  always  thoudit  she  would. 
Tis  a  reg'lar  man's  size,  1  warrant  you ; 
and  when  parson  saw  it  a'  said  be  thought 
*twefe  too  big ;  but  I  azM  his  pardon,  and 
said  I  hadnH  been  sexton  for  tiiirty  years 
without  knowing  my  business — ^ha,  ha  !** 

*<  I  suppose,  Jonas,  von  mun  ha*  seen  her 
walking  about  i'  t'  villaffe  in  your  lime— 
Were  she  such  a  biff  looking  woman  1"  in- 
quired Pumpkin,  as  he  shook  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe,  and  replenished  it 

**  Forty  years  ago  I  used  to  see  ber — she 

.  were  then  an  old  woman,  wi'  white  hair, 

and  leaned  on  a  stick-^I  never  thought  sheM 

a  lasted  so  long,"  replied  Higgs,  emptying 

his  glass.  *      • 

"  SheVe  had  a  pretty  long  spell  on't," 
quQth  Dickons,  slowly  emptying  his  mouth 
of  smoke. 

"  A  hundred  and  two,"  replied  the  sex-, 
ion ;  ^*  80  saith  her  coffin  plate— a*  seed  it  to- 
day." 

"  What  were  her  name?"  inquired  Ton- 
son — *»/  never  knew  her  by  any  name  but 
Blind  Bess." 

♦*  Her  name  be  Elizabeth  Orabtree^  on  the 
coffin,"  replied  Higgs;  "and  she's  to  be 
buried  to-morrow." 

•'  She  were  a  strange  old  woman,"  said 
Hazel,  one  of  the  farmers,  as  he  took  down 
one  of  the  oatcakes  that  were  hangin|f  over- 
head, and  breaking  oif  a  piece,  held  it  with 
the  tongs  before  Sie  fire  to  toast,  and  then 
put  it  into  his  ale. 

"Ay,  she  were,"  quoth  Pumpkin;  "I 
wonder  what  she  thinks  o*  such  things  now 
—may  be  she's  paying  dear  for  her  tricks." 

"Tut,  Pumpkin,"  said  Tonson,  "let  the 
old  creature  rest  in  her  grave." 

** Ay,  Master  Tonson,"  quoth  the  clerk,  in 
his  church  twang— "<Aer«  be  no  knowledge^ 
nor  loisdom,  nor  device!^* 

"  Tis  very  odd,  but  this  dog  that's  lying 
at  my  feet  never  could  a'  bear  going  past 
her  cottage  late  o'  nights ;  and  the  ni^t  she 
died — Lord !  you  should  have  heard  the  howl 
Hector  gave— and  a*  didn't  then  know  she 
were  gone." 

"No'  but   wer't  really  sot"  inquired 
'  DtckoTiki — several  of  the  o^ers  taking  their 
pipes  out  of  their  niooths,.and  looking  ear- 
nestly at  Pumpkin. 


^Ha^.  ha,  ha!— ha,  haf*  laugbecT  ttm 
game-keeper. 

"Ay^  marry  yon  may  laugh— but  Til  stake 
half  a  gallon  o'  ale  you  daren't  go  by  yo«9^ 


self  to  the  cotta^  where  she's  lying- 
mind — i'  the  dark." 

"Pll  do  it,"  qub&  Higgs,  eagerly  pre* 
parinjr  to  lay  down  his  pipe. 

"  No,  no — ^ou\t  quite  used  to  dead  folk,**  % 
replied  Pumpkin. 

"Bess  dropped  off  sudden-like  at  last, 
didn't  she?"  inquired  ^e  landlord. 

"She  went  out,  as  they  say,  like  1}ie 
snuff  of  a  candle,"  replied  Jobbins,  one  of 
the  farmers;  "no  one  were  with  her  but 
missis  at  the  time.  The  night  afore  she 
took  to  ih»  rattles  all  of  a  sudden.  My  Sail 
(that's  done  for  her  this  long  time  by 
madam's  orders)  says  old  Bess  were  a  gooo 
deal  shaken  by  a  chap  from  London,  that> 
came  down  about  a  week  afore  Christmas." 

"Ay,  ay,"  quoth  one,  "I've  heard  o* 
that— what  was  it?— what  passed  atwixt 
therat" 

"Why,  a'  don't  well  know — but  he  had 
a  book,  and  wrote  down  something;  and  he 
a^^ed  her,  so  Sail  do  tell  me,  sucb  a  man^ 
things  about  old  people,  and  things  that  «re 
long  gone  by.". 

"What  were  the  use  on't  I"  inquiied 
Dickons ;  "  for  Bess  has  been  silly  ma  ten 
years,  to  ray  sartin  knowledge." 

"Why,  a'  couldn't  tell.  Sail  said  sbe^ 
talked  a  good  deal  to  the  chap  in  her  mum- 
bling way,  and  seemed  to  know  some  fslk 
he  asked  her  about.  And  Sail  saith  she 
hath  been,  in  a  manner,  dismal  ever  sinee, 
and  often  a-crying  and  talking  to  herself." 

"I've  heard,"  said  the  landlord,  "that 
squire  and  parson  weie  wV  her  on  Christ- 
mas day — and  that  she  talked  a  deal  o* 
strange  things,  and  that  the  squire  did  seem, 
as  it  w«re,  struck  a  little." 

"  Why,  so  my  Sail  do  say ;  but  it  maybe 
all  her  own  head,"  replied  Jobbins. 

Here  a  pause  to<$k  place. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  sexton,  "  hafb  givOi 
orders  for  a  decent  burying  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  a'  never  thought  any  wrong  ef 
her,  for  my  part,"  said  one— and  another— 
smd  another ;  and  thej  smoked  their  pipes 
for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

"Talking  o'  strangers  from  London,'' 
said  the  sexton,  presentir ;  **  who  de  knov 
any  thing  o'  them  two  chaps  that  were  «t 
church  last  Sunday?  Two  such  peaooek- 
looking  chaps  I  never  seed — ^and  grinnibg 
all  service  time." 

"  Ay,  /'//  tell  ye  something  of  '^a,"  said. 
Hazel— a  big,  broad-shouldered  hxtam^ 
who  plndced  his  pipe  out  of  his  month  wt^ 
I  sndden  energy— "Tliey'ie  a  brace  o'  geoil 
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ones,  to  be  safe,  ha,  ha!  Some  week  or  ten 
dhiTB  ago,  as  I  were  a-comin^  across  the 
field  leading  into  tho  lane  behind  the  church, 
I  seed  these  same  two  chaps,  and  on  coming 
nearer,  (they  'not  seeing  me  for  the  hedge,) 
Lord  bless-  me!  would  ye  believe  it?— if 
they  wasn't  a-teasing  my  daughter  Jenny, 
that  were  coming  along  wi*  some  physic 
from  the  doctor  for  my  old  woman!  One  of 
'em  seemed  a-going  to  put  his  arm  around 
her  neck,  and  t'other  came  close  to  her  on 
t'other,  side,  a-talking  to  her  and  pushing 
her  about.**  Here  a  young  farmer,  who  had 
bttt  seldom  spoken,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  exclaiming,  '*  Lord  bless  me !" 
sat  listening  with  his  mouth  wide  open. — 
•*  Well,  a*  came  into  the  road  behind  'em, 
without  their  seeing  me;  and" — (here  he 
stretched  out  a  thick,  rigid,  muscular  arm, 
and  clenched  his  teeth]^"  a'  got  hold  of 
each  by  the  collar,  and  one  of  em  I  shook 
about,  and  gave  him  a  kick  i'  the  breech 
that  sent  him  spinning  a  yard  or  two  on  the 
Mad,  he  clapping  his  hand  behind  him  and 
ei^in^,  to  be  sure— *  Good  for  a  hundred 
pounds  damages !'  T'other  dropped  on  his 
knees,  and  begged  for  mercy ;  so  a'  just  spit 
in  his  face,  and  flung  him  under  the  hedge, 
telling  him  if  he  stirred  till  I  were  out  o* 
sight,  I'd  crack  his  skull  for  him ;  and  so  I 
would !"  Here  the  wrathful  speaker  pushed 
his  pipe  again  between  his  lips,  and  began 
puffing  away  with  great  energy;  while  he 
who  had  appeared  to  take  so  great  an  inte- 
rest in  the  story,  and  who  was  the  very  man 
who  had  flown  to  the  rescue  of  Miss  Aubrey, 
when  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  slmi*" 
larly  treated,  told  that  circumstance  exactly 
iSS  it  occurred,  amidst  the  silent  but  excited 
wonder  of  those  present — ^all  of  whom,  at  its 
-close,  uttered  vehement  execrations,  and  in- 
tunated  the  summary  and  savage  punish- 
ment which  the  cowardly  rascal  would  have 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  had  they  come  across  him. 

"I  reckon,"  said  the  landlord,  as  soon 
as  the  swell  had  a  little  subsided,  <'  they 
must  be  the  two  chaps  that  put  up  here, 
some  time  aga,  for  an  hour  or  so.  You 
slould  ha'  seen  'em  get  on  and  off— that's 
all !  Why,  a'  laughed  outright!  The  chap 
with  the  hair  under  his  chin  got  on  upon  the 
wrong  side,  and  t'other  seemed  as  if  he 
thoujrht  his  beist  would  bite  him !" 

«*  Sa,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  all. 

**  I  thought  they'd  a  both  got  a  fall  before 
they'd  gone  a  dozen  yards !" 

** They've  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  my 
church-yard,"  said  the  sexton,  setting  down 
his  iflass,  and  then  preparing  to  fill  his  pipe 
sffun;  "They've  been  loolang  uncommon 
ojiptf^in  the  old  grave-stones,  up  behind  t' 


ould  yew  tree  yonder ;  and  one  of  them  writ 
something,  now  and  then,  in  a  book;  so 
they're  book  writers." 

"That's  scholars,  I  reckon,"  quoth 
Dickons,  "but  rot  the  laming  of  such  chaps 
as  they!" 

"  I  wonder  if  they'll  put  a  picture  o'  the 
Hall  in  their  book,"  quoth  the  sexton. 
^'They  axed  a  many  questions  about  the 
people  up  there,  especially  about  the  squire's 
father,  and  some  ould  folk,  whose  names  1 
knew  when  they  spoke  of  'em — but  I  hadn't 
heard  o'  them  for  this  forty  years.  And 
one  of  'em,  (he  were  the  shortest,)  and 
such  a  chap,  to  be  sure ! — just  like  the  mon- 
key that  were  dressed  i'  man's  clothes  last 
Grilston  lair— 4alked  uncommon  fine  about 
Miss^p— ." 

"  Irl  a'  heard  him  ta'  her  name  into  hb 
dir^  mouth,  his  teeth  should  a'  gone  after 
it !''  said  Tonson. 

"  Lord,  he  didn't  say  any  harm— only 
silly-like— and  t'other  seemed  now  and  then 
not  to  like  his  going  on  so.  .The  little  one 
said  Miss  were  a  lovely  gal,  or  something 
like  that— and  honed  they'd  become  by  and 
by  better  friends.'* 

"What!  wi' that  chap  1"  said  Pumpkin 
— ^and  he  looked  as  if  he  were  meditating 
putting  the  little  sexton  up  the  chimney,  for 
the  mere  naming  of  such  a  thing.  • 

"I  reckon  uiey're  from  London,  and 
brouffht  London  tricks  wi'  em— for  I  never 
heard  o'  such  goings  on  as  theirs  down  here 
before,"  said  Tonson. 

"  One  of  'em — him  that  axed  me  all  the 
questions,  and  wrote  i'  th'  book,  seemed  a 
sharp  enou^h^hap,  in  his  way :  but  I  can't 
say  much  tor  the  little  one,''  said  Higgs. 
"  Lud,  I  couldn't  hardly  look  in  his  face  for 
laughing,  he  seemed  su^h  a  fool ! — ^He  had 
a  riding- whip  wi'  a  silver  head,  and  stood 
smacking  his  legs  (you  should  ha'  seen 
how  tight  his  clothes  was  on  his  legs — ^I 
warrant  you,  Tim  Timkins  never  seed  such 
a  thing,  I'll  be  sworn)  all  the  while,  as  if 
a'  liked  to  hear  the  sound  of  it.'^ 

"If  I'd  a  been  beside  him,'^  said  Hazel, 
"  I'd  a  saved  him  that  trouble— only  I'd  a 
laid  it  into  another  part  of  him !"     , 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  they  laughed— and  pre- 
sently passed  on  to  other  matters. 

"  Hath  the  sauire  been  doing  much  lately 
in  parliament  1"  inquired  the  sexton  o« 
Dickons. 

'  **  Why,  yes— he's  trying  hard  to  get  tiiai 
new  road  made  from  Harkley  Bridge  U> 
Hilton."  * 

"Ah,  that  would  save  a  good  four  n*il«v— " 

"  I  hear  the  papists  are  trying  to  get  the 
upper  hand  again— which  the  Lud  forbid  !*• 
said  the  sextf^n. 
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••Tlie  squirt  bath  lately  iriade  a  speech 
m  that  matter,  that  hath  fini«hed  them," 
said  Dickons. 

"What  would  they  be  after!"  inquired 
the  landlord  of  Dickons,  with  all  present, 
thinkingr  great  things  of  him. 

«*  TTiey  say  they  wants  nothing  but  what's 
their  own,  and  liberty,  and  that  like." 

•«  If  thou  wast  a  shepherd,  and  wert  to  be 
ft^ed  by  ten  or  a  dozen  wolres  to  let  them 
hi  amon^  thy  flock  of  sheep,  they  saying 
how  kind  and  quiet  they  would  be  to  'em— 
wonld'st  let  'em  in,  or  keep  'em  out— ^h1" 

'•  Ay,  ay — ^that  be  it — ^'tis  as  true  as  gos- 
pel!"  said  the  clerk. 

"  So  you  ain't  to  have  that  old  sycamore 
down,  after  all,  Master  Dickons?"  mquired 
Tonson.  ^ 

** No;  Miss  hath  carried  the  day  against 
^e  squire  and  Mr.  Waters;  and  there  stands 
the  old  tree,  and  it  hath  to  be  looked  better 
after  than  it  were  before." 

*♦  Why  hath  Miss  taken  such  a  fancy  to 
iti     Tis  an  old  crazy  thing." 

"If  thou  hadst  been  Uiere  when  she  did 
be^  Jis  I  may  say,  it's  life,"  replied  Dickons, 
with  a  little  energy — "  and  hadst  seen  her, 
and  heard  her  voice,  that  be  as  smooth  as 
cream,  thou  would'st  never  have  forgotten 
it,  I  can  tell  thee!" 

^  "There  isi^^t  a  mere  beautiful  lad^  i'  th^ 
county,  I  reckon,  than  the  squire's  sister!" 
inquired  the  sexton. 

"No,  nor  in  all  England :  if  there  be,  Pll 
lay  down  a  hundred  pounds." 

"  And  Where's  to  be  found  a  youn^  lady 
that  do  go  about  i'  th'  village  like  shet— 
She  were  wi'  Phoebe  WilliamsVother  night, 
all  througrh  the  snow  and  i'  th'  dark." 

"If  I'd  only  laid  hands  on  that  chap!" 
iatemipted  the  young  farmer,  her  rescuer. 

♦'  I  wonder  she  do  not  choose  some  one 
to  be  married  to  up  in  London,"  said  the 
landlord. 

"She'll  be  having  some  delicate  high 
uAality  chap,  I  reckon,  one  o'  these  fme 
days,"  said  Hazel. 

"  She  will  be  a  dainty  dish,  truly,  for 
whomever  God  gives  her  to,"  quoth  Dick- 
ons. 

"  Ay  she  will,"  said  mord  than  one ;  and 
there  was  a  slight  sound  as  of  smacking  of 
lips. 

"  Now  to  my  mind,"  said  Tonson, "  saving 
your  presencfe.  Master  Dickons,  I  know  not 
but  young  madam  be  more  to  my  taste;  she 
be  in  a  manner  somewhat  fuller — ^plumper- 
like,  and  her  skin  be  so  white,  and  her  nair 
as  hlsw*k  as  a  raven's." 

"There's  not  another  two  such  wom^n  to 
be  found  in  the  world,'^  said  Dickons. 
Hne  Hector  suddenly  rose  up,  and  went  to 


the  door,  where  he  stood  snuffing  in  aa  tn 
quisitive  manner.      '  , 

"  Now,  what  do  that  dog  hear,  I  wonder  t*** 
quoth  Pumpkin,  curiously,  stooping  forward. 

"  Blind  Bess,"  replied  Tonson,  winking; 
his  eye  and  laughing.  Presently  there  was 
a  sharp  rapping  at  the  door;  which  the  land- 
lord onenea,  and  let  in  one  of  the  servants 
from  tiie  Hall,  his  clothes  white  with  snow, 
his  face  nearly  as  white  with  manifest  agi- 
tatiop. 

"Why,  man,  what's  the  matter T'  in- 
quired Dickons,  startled  by  the  man's  ap- 
pearance.   '•  Art  frightened  at  any  thing  1** 

"  Oh,  Lord !  oh.  Lord !"  he  commenced. 

"  What  is  it,  man  t  Art  drunk  !  or  mad  t 
—or  frightened !  Take  a  drop  o'  drink," 
said  Tonson.    But  the  man  refused  it. 

"Oh,  my  friends,  sad  work  at  the  Hall !•• 

"What's  the  matter!"  cried  all  at  once, 
rising  and  standing  round  the  new  comer. 

"If  thou  be'st  drunk,  John,"  said  Dick- 
ons, sternly,  "there's  a  way  of  sobering 
the^— mind  that." 

"Oh,  master  Dickons,  I  don't  knoir 
what's  come  to  me  for  grief  and  fright! 
The  squire,  and  all  of  us,  are  to  he  turned 
outofVatton!" 

"  Whatr*  exclaimed  they  all  in  a  breath. 

"There's  some  one  else  lays  claim  to  it. 
We  must  all  go!  Oh,  Lud!  oh,  Lud!»* 
No  one  spoke  tor  near  a  minute ;  and  cqiih 
stemation  was  written  on  every  face. 

"  Sit  thee  down  here,  John,"  said  Dickons 
at  length,  "  and  let  us  hear  what  thou  hast' 
to  say— or  thou  wilt  have  us  all  be  going 
up  in  a  body  to  the  Hall." 

Having  forced  on  him  part  of  a  glass  of 
ale,  he  began, — "There  hath  been  plainly 
mischief  brewing  somewhere  this  many 
days,  as  I  could  tell  by  the  troubled  face  o* 
the  squire ;  but  he  kept  it  to  himself.  Law- 
yer Parkinson  and  another  have  been  latterly 
comin?  in  chaises  from  London ;  and  last 
night  Uie  squire  got  a  letter  that  hath  finished 
alL  Such  trouble  there  were  last  night 
with  the  squire,  and  young  madam  and' 
missf  And  to-day  the  parson  came,  and 
were  a  long  while  alone  with  old  madam 
Aubrey,  who  hath  since  had  a  stroke,  or  i 
fit,  or  something  of  that  like,  (the  doctor 
hath  been  there  all  day  from  Grilston,)  and 
likewise  young  madam  hath  taken  to  her 
bed  and  i^  ill.'*^ 

"And  what  of  the  squire  and  miss!"  in 
quired  some  one,  aft^er  all  had  mainlfedned  a 
long  silence. 

"OH,  'twould  break  your  heart  to  see 
them;"  said  the  man,  bursting  into  tears: 
"they  are  bo^  as  pale  as  death:  he  so 
dreadful  sorrowful,  but  quiet^like,  and  she, 
now  and  tfien  wringing  her  hands,  and  botii 
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«rthent  going  from  the  bedroom  of  old  ma- 
dam to  young  madam's.  Nay,  an*  there 
•  liad*  been  half  a  dozen  deaths  i'  the  house, 
tcoald  not  be  worse.  Neither  the  squire 
nor  miss  hadi  touched  food  the  whole  day !" 

There  was,  in  truth,  not  a  drj  eye  in  th^ 
room,  nor  one  whose  yoice  did  not  seem 
•omowhat  obstructed  with  his  emotions. 

*<  Who  told  about  the  squiie*8  losing  the 
estate  T'  inquired  Dickons. 

*'  We  heard  of  it  but  an  hour  or  so  agone. 
Mr.  Parkinson  (it  seems  by  the  so  aire's 
orders)  told  Mr.  Waters,  and  he  told  it  to 
us ;  saying  as  how  it  was  useless  to  keep 
such  a  thing  secret,  and  that  we  might  all 
know  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble.'' 

•'  Who's  to  ha'  it  then,  instead  of  the 
tquire?^'  at  length  inquired  Tonson,  in  a 
voice  half  choked  with  rage  and  grief. 

«« Lord  only  knows  at  present.  But  who- 
toeyer  'tis,  there  isn't  one  of  us  servants  but 
will  go  with  the  squire  and  his-4f  it  be 
even  to  prison." 

*^I'm  Squire.tfu6retr*«  gamekeeper,"  quoth 
Tonson,  his  eye  kindling  as  his  countenance 
darkened.  *^  It  shall  go  hard  if  any  one 
else  e'er  halh  a  game—" 

"  But  if  there's  law  in  the  land*,  sure  the 
iustice  must  be  wi'  the  squire^-he  and  his 
mmily  have  had  il  so  long,"  said  one  of  the 
Gumera. 


^  ru  tell  you  wliat»ma«lera,"  said  Pufnp- 
kin,  ^*  I  shall  be  somewhat  better  pleased 
when  Higgs  here  hath  got  that  old  creatim 
safe  under  ground." 

«« filind  Bessi"  exclaimed  Tonsen,  wkh 
a  very  serious,  not  to  say  disturbed  coun- 
tenance. *'  I  wonder—- sure  I  sure !  thai 
old  witch  can  have  had  no  hand  in  nit 
this " 

*^  Poor  old  soul,  not  she!  There  be  no 
such  things  as  witches  now-a-days,"  ex- 
claimed niggs.  ^'  Not  she,  I  warrant  me! 
She  hath  Men  ever  befriended  by  the 
Squire's  family.    She  do  it!" 

**The  sooner  we  get  her  under  ground, 
for  all  that,  the  better,  say  I!"  quoth  Ton- 
son,  vehemently  striking  his  baud  on  the 
table. 

*'The  parson  hath  a  choice  sermon  nn 
the « Fljring  Away  of  Riches,'  '*  said  Higgs, 
in  a  quaint,  sad  manner;  *^  'tis  to  be  hoped 
he'll  preach  from  it  the  next  Sunday." 

Soon  after  this  the  little  party  dispersed, 
each  oppressed  with  greater  grief  and 
amazement  than  he  had  ever  known  before. 
Bad  news  fly  swiftly — and  that  which  had 
just  come  from  the  Hall,  within  a  very  few 
hours  of  its  having  been  told  at  the  Aubrey 
Arms,  had  spread  grief  and  consternation 
among  high  and  low  for  many  miles  round 
Yatton. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Would  you  have  believed  iti  Notwith- 
standing all  that  had  happened  between 
Titmouse  and  Tagraff,  they  positively  got 
reconciled  to  one  anoSier-— a  triumphant  re- 
sult of  the  astute  policy  of  Mr.  Uammon. 
As  soon  as  he  had  heard  Titmouse's  infu- 
^riated  account  of  his  ignominious  expulsion 
from  Satin  Lodge  he  burst  into  a  fit  ot  hearty 
but  gentle  laughter,  which  at  length  subsi- 
ded into  an  inward  chuckle  that  lasted  the 
rest  ef  the  day :  and  which  was  occasioned, 
first,  by  gratification  at  the  impression 
whi^h  Ms  own  sagacity  had  evidently  pro- 
duced upon  the  powerful  mind  of  Titmouse; 
secondly,  by  an  exquisite  appreciation  of 
the  mingled  mesmness  and  stupidity  of  Tag- 
.  rag.  I  don't  mean  it  to  be  understood,  that 
Tlitmouae  had  given  Mr.  Gammon  such  a 
lerse  and  clear  account  of  the  matter  as  I 
niagine  myself  to  have  given  to  my  read- 


er; but  still  he  told  ^nite  enough  to  pal 
Mr.  Gammon  in  full  possession. of  the  true 
state  of  the  ease.  Good :  but  then— -in- 
stantly reflected  Oammoiv— what  are  we 
now  to  do  with  Titmouse  1 — where  was 
that  troublesome  little  ape  to  be  eaged,  till 
it  suited  the  puipose  of  his  proprietors 
(as  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap 
might  surely  be  called,  for  they  had  caught 
him,  as  however,  they  might  fail  to  tame 
him)  to  let  him  loose  upon  society,  to  amuse 
and  astonish  it  by  his  antics  1  That  was 
the  question  occupying  the  thoughts^  of  Mr. 
Gammon,  while  hb  calm,  clear  gmy  eye 
was  fixed  upon  Titmouset  apparently  very  . 
attentive  to  what  he  was  saving.  Tittlebat 
had  first  told  the  story  of  his  wrengn  tn 
Snap,  who  instantly,  rubbing  his  hands, 
suggested  an  indictment  ai  tho  Clerkenwell 

: —    -_  j^  which  infinitely  delight* 
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«d  Titmouse,  hut  was  somewhut  sternly 
•*pooh-pooh-poolied!"  by  Mn  Gammon  as 
mxm  as  he  heard  of  it — Snap  thereat  shrag. 

fing  his  shoulders  Avith  a  disconcerted  air, 
at  a  bitter  sneer  upon  his  sharp  hard  face* 
Like  many  men  of  little  but  active  minds 
early  drilled  to  particular  callings,  Snap 
was  equal  to  the  mechanical  conduct  of  bu- 
iiiness — the  mere  work  of  the  machinery— 
but,  as  the  phrase  is,  could  never  see  an  inch 
bieyond  his  nose.  Every  petty  conjuncture 
of  circumstances  that  admitted  of  litigation, 
«t  once  suggested  its  expediency  without 
reference  to  other  considerations,  or  connec- 
tion with,  or  stibordination  to,  any  general 
purpose  or  plan  of  action.  A  creature  of 
«mall  impulses,  he  had  no  idea  of  foregoing 
a  momentaiy  advantage  to  secure  an  ulterior 
object — which,  in  fact,  he  could  not  keep 
for  a  moment  before  his  thoughts,  so  as'  to 
have  any  influence  on  his  movements. — 
What  a  different  man,  now,  was  Gammon  1 
To  speak  after  the  manner  of  physiolo- 
nsts,  several  of  my  characters — ^Titmouse, 
Tagrag,  (with  his  amiable  wife  and  dau^- 
ter,^  Huckaback,  Snap,  and  old  Quirk  him- 
8el^— may  be  looked  On  as  reptiles  of  a  low 
order  in  the  scale  of  being,  whose  simple 
structures  almost  one  dash  of  the  knife 
would  suffice  to  lay  thoroughly  open.  Gam- 
mon, however,  I  look  upon  as  of  a  much 
higher  order,«posses8inff  a  far  more  compli- 
cated structure,  adapted  to  the  discharge  of 
superior  functions;  and  who,  consequently, 
requireth  a  more  careful  dissection.  But 
let  it  noi  be  supposed  that  I  have  yet  done 
with  any  of  my  characters. 

Gammon  saw  that  Tagrag,  under  proper 
management,  might  be  made  very  useful. 
He  was  a  moneyed  man ;  and,  afler  his  sort, 
an  ambitious  man.  He  h^d  an  only  child, 
a  daughter,  and  if  Titmouse  and  lie  could 
only  be  by  any  means  once  more  brought 
together  and  a  firm  friendship  cemented 
between  them.  Gammon  saw  several  very 
profitable  uses  to  which  such  an  intimacy 
might  be  tume^i,  in  the  happening  of  any 
of  several  contingencies  which  he  contem- 
plated as  possible.  In  tlie  event,  for  in- 
stance, of  larger  outlays  of  money  being 
required  than  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
firm, — could  not  Tagrag  be  easily  brought 
to  accommodate  his  future  son-in-law  of 
jSlO,000  a  yearl  Suppose,  for  instance, 
^at  after  all,  their  case  should'break  down, 
mnd  all  their  pains,  exertions  and  expendi- 
tture  be  utterly  thrown  away.  Now,  if  Tag- 
i;ag  could  be  quietly  broug^ht  some  fine  day 
10  the  point  of  either  making  some  actual 
i^vance,  or  entering  into  security  for  Tit- 
mouse—ah !  that  would  do^— that  would  do, 
«aid  both  Quirk  and  Gammon.  But  then 
Titmouse  was  a  very  unsafe  instntment— 4m 


incalculable  fool,  and  might  commit  himself 
too  far. 

♦'You  forget.  Gammon,**  said  Quirk,  "I 
don't  fear  this  girl  of  Tdgrat's— because 
only  let  Titmouse  see— hem,"  he  suddenly 

used,  and  looked  a  little  confused. 

«*To  be  sure— I  s^e,'*  replied  Gammon 
quietly,  and  the  thing  passed  off.  **If 
either  Miss  Quirk  or  Miss  Tagrag  becomes 
Mrs.  Titmouse,"  thought  Gammon,  *»  I  am 
not  the  man  I  take  myself  for." 

A  few  days  after  Titmouse's  expulsion 
from  Satin  Lodge,  without  his  ever  having 
gone  near  Tagrag's  premises  in  Oxfom 
Street,  or,  in  short,  seen  or  heard  any  thing 
about  him,  or  any  one  connected  with  him, 
he  removed  to  small,  but  very  respectable 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton 
Garden,  provided  for  him  by  Mr.  Quirk. 
Mrs.  Squallop  was  quite  affected  while  she 
took  leave  of  Titmouse,  who  gave  her  sOn 
sixpence  to  take  his  two  boxes  down  stairs 
to  the  coach  drawn  up  opposite  to  the  en- 
trance of  Closet  Court 

"I've  always  felt  like  a  mother  towards 
you,  sir,  in  my  humble  way,"  said  Mrs. 
Squallop  in  a  very  respectful  manner,  and 
courtesying  profoundly. 

»t  A — I've  not  got  any  small  silver  oy  roe, 
my  good  woman,"  said  Titmouse  with  a 
fine  air,  as  he  drew  on  his  white  kid  glove. 

."  Lord,  Mr.  Titmouse !"  said  the  woman, 
almost  bursting  into  tears, "  I  wasn't  asking 
for  money,  neither  for  me  nor  mine— only 
one  can't  help,  as  it  were,  feeling  at  parting 
with  an  old  lodger." 

Ah— ya-^s— and  all  that !    Well,  my 
good  woman,  good  day." 

*»Good-by,  sir — God  bless  you,  and 
you're  going  to  be  a  rich  mtn — excuse  me, 
sir."  And  she  seized  his  hand  and  shook 
it. 

«*  You're  a — devilish — impudent — ^wo^  , 
man — 'pon  my  soul !"  exclaimed  Titmouse^ 
his  features  filled  with  amazement  at  tiia 
presumption  of  which  she  had  been  guilty ; 
and  he  strode  down  the  stairs  with  an  air  of 
offended  dignity. 

♦*  Well — ^I  never ! — T^at  for  you.  yon  lit- 
tle brute,"  said  Mrs.  Squallop,  snapping 
her  fingers  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  his 
last  step  on  the  stairs — ^**  kind  or  cruel,  it's 
all  one  to  you ;  you're  a  nasty  jackanapes, 
only  fit  to  stand  in  a  tailor's  window  to 
show  his  clothes--and  I'll  be  sworn  yon'U 
come  to  no  good  in  the  end !  Let  yon  be  as 
rich  as  you  may,  you'll  always  be  the  fool 
yon  always  were !" 

Had  the  ^ood  woman  been  familiar  willi 

the  Night  llioughts  of  Young,  she  might 

have  expressed  herself  somewhat  tersely^  in 

a  line  of  his— 

•*PiiiuH  MrepifiBieiftm,tboi^lipMeliedOBAis»."> 
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And,  by  the  waj,  who  otn  ratd  th«  next 
liner- 

"  Ami  pynmid*  are  pyraaiidi  \m  TalM," 

without  thinking  for  a  moment,  with  a  kind 
of  proud  sympaSiy,  of  certain  other  charac- 
ters in  tliis  hi8t(»y  1— Well !  but  let  us  pass 
on. 

Soon  after  Titmouse  had  got  settled  in 
his  lodgings,  Mr.  Gammon  caSedupon  him, 
in  the  evening,  and  took  a  cup  of  tea  with 
him.  Their  conversation  very  naturally 
turned  upon  Tagra^. 

"  He  M  a  stupid,  vulgar  brute,  T  own," 
said  Ganmion;  '*!  never  came  near  his 
equal." 

"  Oh,  particular— uncommon^-devilish!" 

*»  But,  ha,  ha!  the  beautjr  of  such  things 
is,  that  men  of  superior  mind  make  such 
creatures  as  Tagrrag  their  mere  puppets  and 
playthings — and  3ways  get  what  they 
want  out  of  them  in  spite  of  themselves." 

«  Ah— yes— to  be  sure !  Clever  fellows ! 
Ha,  ha!  Do  'em — fools— quite!  Nasty 
fellow  Tagrag- I  were  too  much  for  him, 
'pon  my  soul,  ha,  ha !" 

•♦Twas  certainly  admirably  managed, 
my  dear  sir!  But  how  could  it  be  omer- 
wise  between  Mr.  Titmouse  and  such  a  fel- 
low as  Tagrag  1" 

"  Ah !  did  him  hollow!— Glad  I've  done 
with  him,  though."    ' 

"No,  no,  my  dear  Titmouse — not  if 
Aere's  a  single  grain  to  be  got  out  of  him." 

"Ah!  I  don't  know,  sir;  brute — ^vulgar 
brute!  Give  a  pound  to  a  big  fellow  to 
lick  him." 

"I  am  a  little  suprised,  Mr.  Titmouse," 
•aid  Qammon,  gravely,  "  that  you  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  take  a  real  and  effectual 
revenge  on  such  wretches." 

«'  Only  you  show  me  how  to  be  revenged 
en  him,  and  111  learn  fast  enough ;  'pon  ho- 
nour 1  will!"  replied  Titmouse  ftagerly. 
**  Could  I  make  him  brankrupt?" 

**  My  dear  sir,  the  scheme  1  have  in  view 
will  effect  even  that  object  if  we  choose ; 
and  also  one  much  more  important,  and  at 
^6  sanfie  time  benefit  you." 

"What  is  it  sir?''  inquired  Titmouse, 
quickly. 

"You  see  the  old  sinner  dotes  on  his 
daughter,  and,  indeed,  so  I  suspect  does 
some  one  else,"  added  Gammon,  with  a  sly 
smile,  but  glancing  through  it  very  keenly 
at  Titmouse. 

"  Meaning  me,  sir,  I  suppose,  which,  'pon 
honour,  is  not  the  fact !  Eugh !  Don't  like 
licr.  Better  women  in  the  market,  if  one's 
only  money  enough  to  go  to  market  with." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!— Capital!  Admirably 
•aid,  my  dear  Titmouse !  But  now,  sup- 
>©»«  yotf  w^^  lo  prdend  a  passion  for  her." 


"BatiflmakeloTein  ^ham  he'll  make 
me  many  in  earnest— eh  I  Won't  hel 
Isn't  that  the  law  ?" 

"Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  not !  Leave  that 
to  mef  I  feel  towards  yon  as  towards  a 
younger  brother— 4nd  have  ever  fdnce  I  first 
tookfUp  your  cause,  I  assure  you — ^I  would 
rather  lay  down  a  thousand  pounds  than  see 
you  marry  that  little  wretch;  but  you  see, 
if  you  could  only  make  Mr.  Tagrag  think 
you  loved  and  would  marry  her,  we  could 
turn  it  to  some  advantage— we  could  woric 
it  for  your  advantage— but  all  would  de- 
pend upcm  your  discretion.  I'm  sure  yon 
understand  me,  my  dear  Titmouse!"  inqui- 
red Gammon,  looking  very  significantly  at 
Titmouse,  and  pouring  himself  out  another 
cup  of  tea. 

"  Oh !  ffenuine— y-e-e^"  said  Titmouse^ 
hesitatin^y;  not,  however,  hanring  the  faint- 
est noti(m  of  what  was  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed to  him  by  his  plausible  companion. 
He  was  the  only  person  on  earth  with  whom 
Titmouse  felt  completely  at  home  and  at  his 
ease,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  un- 
doubtedly; but  then  one  so  kind,  and  gentle, 
and  interested  in  his  welfare ! 

"I  knew.  Titmouse,  that  you  would,  as 
you  always  do^  Your  natural  acuteness— 
eh  ?    You  (lo  see  it  all,  I  know.^' 

"  He,  he,  he ! — ^to  be  sure !  Ah,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon !  'Pon  my  life — ^you're  devilish  deep ! 
I  see  it  all  now !"  and  he  winked  his  eye, 
and  put  his  finger  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and 
gave  himself  no  further  trouble  about  at 
tempting  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
Gammon. 

"  Now,  you  see.  111  call  on  old  Tagrag; 
and  set  all  to  rights." 

"Frighten  him,  eh?  Ift  course  you'll 
frighten  him  horridly— that's  the  way,  'pon 
honour,  to  go  to  work  with  Tagr^;  the 
old  scamp !'° 

"  Trust  me,  I'll  humble  him,  a^d  get  a 
proper  ^ology  from  him :  if  I  don't"  con- 
tinued Gammon,  with  much  energy  and 
feeling— "you  never  agsdn  darken  his  doors; 
for  I  hope  1  know  what  is  due  to  the  injured 
honour  of  vl*  gentleman  who  has  put  himflelf 
into  my  hands."  '  • 

"Ah!  I  should  think  sa!"  echoed  Tit- 
mouse,  shaking  his  head  with  a  very  injured 
and  indignant  air,  and  running  his  fingers 
through  his  hair.  "  But  what  will  you  say 
to  him  about  my  humbugging  him  in  the  way 
Ididt— Ehl" 

"Oh,  I'll  pass  that  off,  3rou'll  see!  I 
shall  tell  him  'twas  all  a  trick  of  yours  U 
try  the  love  of  Miss  Tagrag." 

"Oh!  capital! — capital!  'Pon  my  soul 
and  life,  capital!"  cried  Titmouse,  with 
great  glee—"  ^cuse  me,  Mr.  Gammon«biit 
I  you've  got  a  headpiece  of  you're  own!  Soy 
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I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  his  house— 
his  Lodge,  as  he  calls  itT  Eugh !  how  I 
hate  the  sight  of  it,  tp  he  sure !" 

•'What  does  it  signify,  my  dear  sir,  for 
your  purposes  T" 

"And  1  shall  have  to  shake  hands  with  the 
beast.  Ton  ray  life,  I'd  as  lief  touch  a  toad !" 

*'  But  when  you  reflect  all  the  while  how 
you're  doing  him,  my  dear  sir— doing  him 
•o  gloriously — " 

'  *Tliere's  something  in  that,  to  be  sure. 
But,  gad!  I  shall  feel  fit  to  spit  in  his  face 
when  I  see  him.  He  collared  me !  Cuss 
him!  he  tore  my  best  coat  all  down  the 
back — said  I  was  a  cussed  scamp.  My 
eves !  Is  that  to  be  borne  by  a  gen&eman ! 
To  be  sure — " 

"  Squeeze  you're  lemon  before  yon  throw 
it  away.  Titmouse!  There's  a  little  juice 
to  be  ffot  out  of  Tagrag  yet." 

•*  You  say  you'll  nfanage  it  all,  to  begin 
with,  and  all  that— didn't  yon,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon?" 

"Oh,  certainly;  leave  it  in  my  hands. 
If  there's  ime  thing  more  than  another  that 
I  can  pique  myself  upon,  it  is  in  talking 
over  a  fool  when  one's  any  thing  to  g^in 
from  him,  Mr.  Titmouse." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Yes !  you  care  a  hand  at 
that— afibd  Tagrag  will  soon  feel  it^  Shall 
you  have  a  word  or  two  with  the  mII  'Pon 
my  soul,  1  am  a  little  sorry  for  4^.  The 
gal  really  loved  me,  and  no  mistake,"  said 
Titmouse,  cocking  his  head  conceitedly, 
and  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 

"Pho!  pho!  my  dear  sir!"  said  Gam- 
mon, leaning  back  and  laughing, 

"  Ha,  but  it's  »o,  Mr.  Gammon ;  'pon  my 
soul,  a  bite  at  Arst  sight;  such  thingps  do 
happen— eh !  "  Never  read  of  them?" 

"Ah,  ha,  ha!— Really  this  tickles  me 
more  than  all !  Miss  Tagrag  in  love  with 
Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmooaa!  Your  goodness  of 
heart,  Jlr.  Titmouse — ^your  (felicate  and 
sensitive  nature  leads  you  astray." . 

"Why,  was  it  a  take-in  1  No,  cuss  it! 
I  should  have  found  it  out.  No,  by  George ! 
shelpved  me  at  first  sight,  and  no  mlsts^Ot 
and  couldn't  eat  any  dinner,"  ^ 

"She  waS'  trifllsg  wiA  you,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse," said  Gammon^  gravely ; "  and  you 
must  take  a  proper  revenge,  by  trifling  with 
her." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure !  tit  (or  tat  all  the  world 
over.  So,  'twas  a  take-in?  How  I  hate 
her !  An  impudent  baggage !  Lord,  when 
I  keep  my  carriage,  wonH  I  make  a  point 
of  driving  slowly  past  Satin  Lodge;  mr,  in 
course.  I  shall  drc^  'em  all  when  that 
oomes  to  nass." 

"  I  should  think  so !  Bot  believe  me,  my 
4«ar  sir,"  said  Gammon,  risingand  preparing 
W  go, "  there's  a  vast  deal  to  be  done  before 


that  comes  to  pas»!  To-m<nrpow  t  shall  ^(f  • 
on  Tagrag,  and  arrange  your  reconciliation  | 
and  then,  probably,  he  will  call  09  you — if 
not,  you  will  call  on  him — ^and  I  leave  him 
in  your  hands!  Good  night,  my  dear  'nt* 
mouse— good  ni|fht!" 

"Good  night!"  replied  TRtmouse,  and  in 
a  moment  or  two  he  wsCs  left  alone,  nursing 
his  rage  against  Tagrag  and  his  family— » 
particular1}kindignant  towards  Miss  Tagrag 
— and  trying  hard,  every  now  and  ihen,  to 
remember  wkeU  was  to  be  the  advantage 
resulting  from  the  reconciliation  on  which 
Gammon  had  insisted  so  urgently;  but 
having  tried  in  vain,  at  length  he  gave  up 
the  task  in  despair,  fearing  that,  however 
perfect  were  altnis  other  mental  faculties, 
his  memory  was  not  as  strong  as  he  could 
wish.  If  the  reader  can  recollect,  he  will 
have  an  extraordinary  memory. 

The  next  day  Mij.  Gammon  wended  hit 

a  towards  Oxford  Street,  and  soon  in^ 
iiced  himself  once  more  to  Mr.  Tagra& 
who  was  standing  leaning  against  one  ^ 
the  counters  in  his  shop  m  a  musing  posi- 
tion, with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  his 
hands  in  his  oreeches  pockets.  Ten  days 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  expelled  the  little 
impostor  Titmouse  from  Satin  Lodge,  and 
during  that  interval,  he  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  any  thing  whatever  of  him.  On 
now  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, he  started  from  his  musing  posture, 
not  a  little  discoqiserted,  and  agitation  over- 
spread his  coarse,  deeply-pitted  face  with  a 
tallowy  hue.  What  was  in  the  wind  ?  M& 
Gammon  coming  to  him.  So  long  after  what 
had  occurred  ?  Air.  Gammon,  who,  having 
found  out  his  error,  had  discarded  TLU 
mouse?  Tagrag  had  a  mortal  dread  of 
Gammon,  who  seemed  to  him  to  glide  Ilka 
a  dangerous  snake  into  the  shop,  so  quietly 
and  so  ^deadly!  There  was  something  so 
calm  and  imperturbable  in  his  demeanour,  sp 
blandly  crafty,  so  ominously  gentle  and  soft 
in  die  tone  of  his  voice,  so  penetrating  in 
his  eye,  and  he  could  throw  such  an  infernal 
smile  over  his  features.  Tagrag  might  be 
likened  .to  the  0X4  suddenly  shuddering  as  he 
perceives  the  glistening  folds  of  the  rattle- 
snake noiselesfiy  moving  towards,  or  around 
him,  in  the  long  grass.  One  glimpse  of  hj# 
blasting  beauty  of  hue. — Horror !  all  is  over. 
If  the  splendid  bubble  of  Titmouse's 
fortune  had  burst  in  the  manner  which  ha 
had  represented,  why  Gammon  here  now  I 
It  was  with,  in  truth,  a  very  ^oor  show  of 
contempt  and  defiance  that,  in  answer  to 
the  bland  salutation  of  Gammon,  Mr.  Tag- 
rag  led  the  way  down  the  shop  into  the 
litUe  room  which  had  been  the  scene  of 

I  such  an  extraordinary  commi^nication  coH' 
ceming  Titmouse  on  a  former  occasion* 
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Gamraon  eommeneed  in  a  mild  tone, 
with  every  startling  representation  of  the 
erimiiial  liability  which  Tagrag  had  ineur- 
md  by  his  wanton  outrage  upon  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, his  own  pfuest,  in  violation  of  all  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  Tagrag  furiously  al- 
leged the  imposition  which  had  been  prac^ 
ifsed  on  him  by  Titmouse;  but  seemed 
quite  collapsed  when  Gammon  assured  him 
Oiat  that  circumstance  would  not  afford  him 
llie  sUcfhtest  justification.  Hatinff  satisfied 
fa^rag  that  he  was  entirely  at  me  mercy 
of  Titmouse,  who  might  subject  kim  to 
both  iine  and  imprisonment,  Mr.  Gammon 
proceeded  to  open  his  eyes  to  iheir  widest 
Mare  of  amazement  by  assuring  him  that 
Titmouse  had  been  hoaxing  him,  and  that 
be  was  really  in  the  dazzling  position  in 
i^hich  he  had  been  first  represented  by  Gam- 
mon to  Tagrag,  that  every  week  brought 
him  nearer  to  the  full  and  nncontroUed  en- 
joyment'of  an  estate  in  Yo^^shire,  worth 
dBlO,OOOa  year  at  the  very  lowest  $  that  it 
was  becoming  an  object  of  great  anxiety  to 
them  (Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Smp) 
to  keep  him  c  ut  of  the  hands  of  money-lend- 
ers, who,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  had  al- 
ready scented  out  their  victim,  and  so  forth. 
Tagrag  turned  very  white,  and  felt  sick  at 
he^  in  the  mid§t  of  all  his  wonder.  Oh,  and 
his  daughter  bad  lost  the  golden  prize !  and 
throusfh  hi$  misconduct!  He  eould  have 
i^nk  into  the  cellar !  That  he  (Gammon) 
,  tfould  nr>t  account  for  the  singular  conduct 
r  df  Mr.  Titmouse  on  the  melancholy  ocea- 
lAon  in  question,  except  by  referring  it  to 
die  excellent  wines  which  he  had  too  freely 
partaken  of  at  Satin  Lodge,  added  (said 
Gammon,  with  an  inimitable  expression  of 
fbatures  that  perfectly  fascinated  Tagrag) 
to  a  ^  certain  tender  influence'*  which  had 
fairly  laid  prostrate  the  faculties  of  the 
younv  and  enthusiastic  Titmonse,  that  there 
eould  be  no  doubt  of  his  real  motive  in  the 
conduct  alluded  to,  namely,  a  desire  to  test 
the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  a 
"  certain  person  V  attachment,  before  he  let 
All  his  fond  and  passionate  feelings  go  out 
towards  her — (at  this  point  the  perspiration 
burst  frnm  every  pore  in  the  body  of  poor 
I'agrag) — ^and  no  one  could  deplore  the  un- 
expected issue  of  his  little  experiment  so 
much  as  Titmouse. 

Tagrag,  really,  for  a  moment,  scarcely 
knew  where  he  was,  who  was  with  him, 
nor  whether  he -stood  on  his  head  nr  heels  so 
delightful  and  entirely  unexpected  was  the 
issue  of  Mr.  Gammon's  visit.  As  soon  as  his 
faculties  ha<l  somewhat  recovered  themselves 
from  their  temporary  obfuscation,  almost 
breathless,  he  assured  Gammon  that  no 
•vent  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  oe- 
(taa&oned  him  such  poignam  regtetw  hk  tnal- 


ment  of  Tftmonte  on  the  occasion  in  ones 
^tion ;  that  he  had  undoubtedW  foUowea  un> 
wittingly  the  example  of  Titmouse,  and 
drunk  iar  more  than  his  usual  quantity  of 
wine;  besides  which  he  had  undoubtedly 
nottcdd,  as  had  Mrs.  T.y  the  state  of  things 
between  Mr.  Titmouse  and  his  daughter- 
talking  of  whom,  bv  the  way,  he  could  as 
sure  Mr.  Gammon  that  they  had  both  been 
ill  ever  since  that  unfortunate  evening,  and 
had  never  ceased  to  condemn  his  monstrous 
oondnct.  As  for  his  daughter,  she  was 
growing  thinner  and  thinner  every  day,  and 
he  thott^t  he  must  send  her  to  the  country 
for  a  short  time. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Gammon  listened  with  a 
calm,  delightful,  sympathising  look,  that 
qoite  transported  Tagrag,  and  satisfied  him 
that  Mr.  Gammon  implicitly  believed  every 
word  tiiat  was  being  said  to  him.  But 
when  he  proceeded  to  assure  TVgrag  that 
this  visit  of  his  had  been  undertaken  at  the 
earnest  instance  of  Mr.  Titmouse  himself, 
(who,  by  the  way,  had  removed  to  lodgings 
which  wonld  do  for  the  present,  so  as  they 
were  only  near  to  their  office,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frequent  conmiunication  on  matters 
of  business  between  him  and  their  firm,) 
who  had  urged  him,  Mr.  Grammon,  to  ten^ 
der  the  olive-branch,  in  the  devout  ho|^ 
that  it  ndght  be  accepted,  Tagrag'a  excite- 
ment knew  scarce  any  bounds;  and  he 
could  almost  have  started  into  the  shop,  and 
given  oniers  lo  his  shopmen  to  sell  every 
article  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  one  and  a 
half  per  cent  nnder  what  they  had  been 
selliiig  before !  Mr.  (Gammon  wrote  down 
Titmouse's  direction,  and  assured  Mr.  Tag- 
rag that  a  call  from  him  would  be  gratefullV 
recdved  by  Mr.  Titmouse.  "There's  nM> 
accounting  for  these  things,  Mr.  Tagrag,  is 
th(>ie  V  said  Mr.  Gammon,  with  an  arch 
smile«  as  he  prepared  to  depart— Tagrag 
squeezing  his  nands  with  painful  energy  as 
Gammon  bade  him  adieu,  saying  he  should 
not  be  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  day,*  and 
bowing  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Gammon  down 
the  shop  with  as  profound  an  obsequious- 
ness as  if  he  had  been  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton or  the  lord  high  chancellor.  As  soon 
as  Gammon  had  got  fairly  in  the  street,  and 
to  a  safe  distance,  he  burst  into  little  gentle 
paroxysms  of  laughter,  every  now  and  then, 
th^tt  lasted  him  till  he  had  regained  his 
office  in  Saffron  Hill. 

The  motive  soboldly  and  skilfull jr  suggest- 
ed by  Gammon  to  Tagrag,  as  the  impelling 
Titmonse  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  him, 
was  greedily  entertained  by  Tagrag.  lift 
certainly  easy  for  a  man  to  believe  what  he 
wishes  to  be  true.  Was  it  very  improbable  j 
that  Tagrag,  loving  only  one  object  oa 
earth,  (next  to  m(Mi^,  which  indeed  ! 
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really  did  loye  with  ^ebest  and  holiest  en- 
ergies of  his  nature,)  namely,  his  daughter; 
and  believing  her  to  be  possessed  of  quali- 
ties calculated  to  excite  every  one's  love, — 
should  believe  that  she  had  inspired  Tit- 
mouse with  the  passion  of  which  he  had 
just  been  hearing— a  passion  that  was  con- 
suming him,  that  could  not  be  quenched  by 

even   the    gjfpss    and    outraffeous But 

faugh !  thaiT^gnig  shuddered  to  think  of. 
He  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  started 
off  to  Titmouse's  lodgings,  and  fortunately 
caught  that  gentleman  just  as  he  was  going 
out  to  dinner.  If  Tagrag  had  been  a  keen 
observer,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover aversion  towards  himself  written  in 
every  feature  and  gesture  of  Titmouse;  and 
also  how  difficult  it  was  to  be  concealed. 
But  his  eagerness  overbore  every  thing; 
and  took  Titmouse  quite  by  storm.  Before 
Tagrag  had  done  with  him,  he  had  oblitera- 
ted every  trace  of  resentment  in  his  Httle 
friend's  bosom.  Thoroughly  as  Gammon 
thought  he  had  prepared  him  for  die  encoun- 
ter, armed  him  at  all  points— 'twas  of  no 
avail.  Tagrag  poured  sudi  a  monstrous 
.quantity  of  Summery  down  the  gaping 
mouth  and  insatiate  throat  of  the  little  ani- 
mal, as  at  length  ])roduced  its  desired 
effect.  Pew  can  resist  flattery,  however 
coarsely  administered;  but  for  Titmouse, 
he  felt  the  soft  fluid  deliciously  insinuating 
itself  into  every  crevice  of  his  little  nature, 
for  which  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar affinity:  'twas  a  balm,  Hwas  an 
opiate,  soothing  his  wounded  pride,  lubri- 
cating all  his  inner  man ;  nay,  floodim^  it, 
so  as  at  length  to  extinguish  entirely  the 
very  small  glimmering  spark  of  discern- 
ment which  nature  had  lit  in  him.  '^  To  be 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,"  says  the 
proverb ;  but  it  was  not  verified  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  Titmouse  would  have  dined 
at  Satin  Lodge  on  the  very  next  Sunday,  in 
accordance  with  the  very  pressing  invita- 
tions of  Tagrag,  but  that  he  hsippened  tore- 
collect  having  engaged  himself  to  dine  that 
evening  mth  Mr.  Quirk,  at  his  residence  in 
Camberwell — Alibi  House.  As  I  have 
already  intimated  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
history,  that  most  respectable  old  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Quirk,  with  the  shrewdness  natu- 
.ral  to  him,  and  which  had  been  quickened 
by  his  great  experience,  had  soon  seen 
through  the  ill-contrived  and  worse  conceal- 
ed designs  upon  Titmouse  of  Tagrag ;  and 
Justly  considered  that  the  surest  method  of 
renderinsf  them  abortive  would  be  to  fami- 
liarize THtmouse  with  a  superior  style  of 
things,  such  as  were  to  be  found  at  Alibi 
House— 4ind  a  more  lovely  and  attractive  ob-  | 
lect  for  his  best  affections  in  Miss  Quirk- 
bora  Quirk,  the  lustre  of  whose  chamuiand  i 


accomplishments  should  instantly  etke% 
the  image  of  that  poor,  feeble,  vulgar  creii* 
ture,  Irnss  Tagrag;  for  such  old  Quirk 
knew  her  to  be,  though  he  had,  in  iact^ 
never  for  a  moment  set  eyes  upon  her.  Mr* 
Tagrag  looked  rather  blank  at  hearing  of 
tlie  party  there  was  to  be  at  Alibi  Houses 
and  that  Titmouse  was  to  be  introduced  to 
the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Quirk,  and  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  him,  abstain  from  drop* 
ping  something,  vague  and  indistinct  to  be 
sure,  about  **  entrapping  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence," and  '*  interested  attentions,"  and 
other  similar  expressions — all  of  whicht 
however,  were  lost  upon  Titmouse.  Tap- 
ping with  an  auctioneer's  hammer  on  a 
Mock  of  granite,  would  make  about  as  much 
impression  upon  it,  as  •  hint,  inuendo,  or 
suggestion,  upon  .a  blockhead.  So  it  wae 
with  Titmouse.  He  promised  to  dine  at 
Satin  Lodge  on  the  Suriday  after,  with 
which  poor  1^.  Tagrag  was  obliged  to  de* 
part  content;  having  been  unable  to  ^1 
Titmo¥»e  up  to  Clapham  on  rither  of  the  in* 
tervening  evenings,  on  which,  he  told  Mr. 
Tagrag,  he  was  particularly  engaged  witk 
an  intimat**  frieno— in  fact,  one  of  his  soli- 
citors ;  and  Tagrag  left  him,  afler  shaking 
him  by  the  hand  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
and  energy.  He  instantly  conceived  a 
lively  hatred  of  old  Mr.  Quirk  and  hie 
daughter,  who  seemed  taking  so  unfair  an 
advantage.  However,  what  could  be  done  I 
Many  times,  during  his  interview,  did  he 
anxiously  turn  about  in  his  mind  the 
expediency  of  proffering  to  lend  or  give 
Titmouse  a  £5  note,  of  which  he  had 
one  or  two  in  his  pocket-book;  but  no-^ 
'twas  too  much  for  human  nature — he  atuld 
not  bring  himself  to  it;  and  quitted  Titi- 
mouse  as  rich  a  man  as  he  had  entered  hie 
lod&rings. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  Titmouse  allu- 
ded was  in  fact  Mr.  Snap,  who  had  early, 
evinced  a  great  partiality  for  him,  and  lost 
no  oppOTturiity  of  contributing  to  his  enjoy- 
ment. He  was  a  sharp-sig-hted  person,  and 
quickly  detected  many  qualities  in  Titmouse 
kindred  to  his  own.  He  sincerely  com-^ 
miserated  Titmouse's  situation,  than  which 
what  could  be  more  lonely  and- desolate  I 
Was  he  to  ^it  night  after  night,  in  the 
lengthening  nights  of  autumn  and  winter, 
with  not  a  soul  to  speak  to,  not  a  nook  to 
read,  (that  was  at  least  interesting  or  worth 
reading ;)  nothing,  in  short,  to  occupy  his 
attention?  "No,"  said  Snap  to  himself; 
**  I  will  do  as  I  would  be  done  by ;  I  will 
c^me  and  drayr  him  out  of  his  dull  hole;  > 
I  will  show  him,  life— I  will  give  him  aa  \ 
ear]  J  insight  into  the  habits  and  practicee  ) 
of  the  great  world,  in  which  he  is  so  soon.  / 
to  cut  a^leadkf  Qgur^^ !    I  will  eaiJ^/amk/ 
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liaristf  bim  with  tlie  gavest  and  moet  exci- 
ting modes  of  London  life !''  The  very  first 
taste  of  this  cupof  pleasare,wasezqaisitely 
relished  by  Titaiouse ;  and  he  fell  a  propor- 
tionate gratitude  to  him  whose  kind  hand 
had  first  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Scenes  of 
which  he  had  heretofore  only  heard  and 
read — after  which  he  had  often  siffhed  and 
yearned— were  now  opening,  dafly  before 
him,  limited  as  were  his  means;  and  he 
felt  perfectly  hapny.  When  Snap  had 
finished  the  day's  labours  of  the  office,  from 
which  he  was  generally  released  about  eight 
or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  would  re- 
'  pair  to  his  lodgings,  and  decorate  himself 
for  the  evening's  display;  aAer  which, 
^ther  he  would  go  to  Titmouse,  or  Titmouse 
come  to  him,  as  might  have  been  previously 
agreed  upon  between  them ;  and  then-— 

••The  town  wa*  all  before  them  where  to  chooee." 

Sometimes  they  would,  arm-in-arm,  each 
with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  saunter  for 
hoars  together  along  the  leading  streets  and 
thoroughfares,  making  acute  observations 
and  deep  reflections  upon  the  ever-moving 
and  motley  scenes  around  them.  Most 
frequently,  however,  they  would  repair,  at 
half-price,  to  the  theatres,  for  Snap  had  the 
means  of  securing  almost  a  constant  supply 
of  "orders"  from  the  underlings  of  the  me- 
atres,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  Sunday 
Fittth,  with  which  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gam- 
mon were  connected,  and  other  newspapers. 
Air,  'twas  a  glorious  sight  to  see  these  two 
gentlemen  saunter  into  a  vacant  box,  con- 
scious that  the  eyes  of  two-thiids  of  the 
house  were  ^ed  upon  them  in  admiration, 
and  conducting  themselves  accordinffly-*as 
swells  of  the  first  water !  One  such  night 
counterbalanced,  in  Titmouse's  estimation, 
a  whole  year  of  his  previous  obscurity  and 
wretchedness!  The  theatre  over,  they 
would  repair  to  some  cloudy  tavern,  full  of 
noise  and  smoke,  and  the  glare  of  gas-light 
--^redolent  of  the  fragrant  fumes  of  tobacco, 
spirits,  and  porter,  mtermingled  with  the 
tempting  odours  of  smoking  Kidneys,  mut- 
ton-chops, beef-steaks,  oysters,  stewed 
cheese,  toasted  cheese,  Welsh  rabbits; 
where  those  who '  are  chained  to  the  desk 
and  the  counter  during  the  day,  revel  in  the 
license  of  the  hour,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and 
smoke,  to  the  highest  point  either  of  excite- 
ment or  stupefaction,  and  enter  into  all  the 
dang  of  the  day«-of  the  turf,  the  ring,  the 
oock-pit,  tlie  theaires--and  shake  their  sides 
at  comic  songs.  To  enter  one  of  these 
nlaces  when  t£e  theatre  was  over,  was  a 
inxury  indeed  to  Titmouse;  figged  out  in 
his  very  uttermost  best,  with  satin  stock 
and  double  breast-pins;  his  glossy  hat 
«odiad  on  one  aide  oflushead»  his  tight  blue 


surtottt,  with  the  snowy  handkerehief  ele- 
gantly drooping  out  of  the  breas^'pockat; 
straw-coloured  kid  gloves,  tight  trousers, 
and  shining  hoots;  his  ebony  silver^headed 
cane  held  carelessly  under  his  arm ;  to  walk  . 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  with  a  sort  of 
haughty  ease  and  indifference,  or  nonck»- 
lance;  and  after  deliSeratelv  scanningt 
through  his  eye-glass,  every  box  with  its 
occupants,  at  length  drop  into  a  vacant 
nook,  and  with  a  languid  air  summon  the 
bustling  waiter  to  receive  his  commands. 
The  circumstance  of  his  almost  always  aot 
companying  Snap  on  these  occasions,  who 
was  held  in  great  awe  bv  the  waiters,  to 
whom  bia  professional  celebrity  was  well 
known,  (for  there  was  scarce  an  mteresting^ 
a  dreadful,  or  a  nastv  scene  at  any  of  tM 
police  offices,  in  which  Snap's  name  did  not 
figure  in  the  newspapers  as  **  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner,")  got  Titmouse  almost  an 
equal  share  of  consideration,  and  aided  the 
effect  produced  by  his  own  conmianding  ap- 
pearance. As  for  Snap,  whenever  he  was 
asked  who  his  companion  was,  he  would 
whisper  in  a  very  significant  tone  and  man- 
ner—**  Devilish  high  chap!"  From  these 
places  they  would  repair,  not  unfreonently, 
to  certain  other  scenes  of  nightly  London  / 
life,  which,  I  thank  God!  the  virtuous 
reader  can  form  no  notion  of,  though  th«>y 
are,  strange  td  say,  winked  at,  if  not  patro- 
nized by  the  police  and  magistracy,  till  the 
metropolis  is  choked  by  them.  Thus  wbuld 
Snap  and  Titmouse  pass  away  their  time 
till  one,  two,  three,  and  often  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  at  which  hours  they  would, 
with  many  yawns,  skulk  homeward  through 
the  deserted  and  silent  streets,  their  clothes 
redolent  of  tobacco  smoke,  their  stomachs 
overcharged,  their  heads  ofbn  muddled, . 
swimming,  and  throbbing  with  their  multi- 
farious potations-shaving  thus  spent  a  ^*'hl' 
ly  ni^ht,''*  and  *♦#««»  /?/«."  'Twas  thus 
that  Snap  greatly  endeared  himself  to  Tit- 
mouse, and  secretly  (for  he  enjoined  upon 
Titmouse,  as  the  condition  of  their  continu- 
ance, strict  secrecy  on  the  subject  of  these 
nocturnal  adventures)  stole  a  march  upon  his 
older  competitors  for  the  good  opinion  of 
Titmouse— Messrs.  Quirk,  Tagrag,  and 
even  the  astute  and  experienced  Gammon, ' 
himself.  SiK^h  doings  as 'these  required, 
however,  as  may  easuy  be  believed,  some« 
slight  augmentations  of  the  allowance  made 
to  Titmouse  by  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gam- 
mon ;  and  'twas  fortunate  that  Snap  was  in 
a  condition,  having  a  few  hundreas  at  his 
command,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  Tit- 
mouse, receiving  with  a  careless  air,  on  the 
occasion  of  such  advances,  small  slips  of 
paper,  by  way  of  acknowledgments ;  some 
on  stamped  paper,  others  on  unstamped  psk 
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per— promissoiy  notes  ft&d  I.  O.  U.'Sb    lii- 

asmach,  however,  as  Snap  was  not  always 
p^iesessed  of  a  stamp  oh  the  occasion  or  a 
sadden  advance,  and  having  asked  the 
opinron  of  his  pleader  (a  sharp  fellow,  who 
had  been  articled  at  the  same  time  as  him- 
self to  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon)  whe- 
ther an  instrument  ha  this  form :  *«I.  O.  U. 
s<»  mneh — mth  interest^**  would  be  available 
without  a  stamp,  and  being  informed  that 
it'was  a  very  doubtful  point,  Snap  increni- 
ottriy  met  the  difficulty  by  quietly  adding 
to  the  principal  what  might  become  due  in 
i^ectof  interest:  e,  g,  if  £5  were  lent, 
the  acknowledgment  would  stand  for  JB15 — 
these  little  slips  of  paper  being  generally 
ttgned  by  Titmouse  m  moments  of  extreme 
efliflaration,  When  he  never  thous^ht  of  scru- 
tinizTn^  any  thin^  that  hid  fnend  Snap 
would  lay  before  him.  For  the  honour  of 
Snap,  I  must  say  that  I  hardly  think  he  de* 
liberately  purposed  to  perpetrate  the  fraud 
which  such  a  transaction  appears  to  amount 
to.;  all  he  wanted  was — so  he  satisfied  him- 
self at  least— to  have  it  in  his  power  to  re- 
cover the  full  amount  of  principal  fea/Zy  ad- 
vanced, with  interest,  on  one  or^other  of 
these  various  securities,  and  hold  the  sur- 
plus as  a  trustee  for  Titmouse.  If,  for  in- 
stance, any  unfortunate  difference  should 
hereatTter  arise  between  himself  and  Tit- 
mouse, and  he  should  refuse  to  recognise 
hU  pecuniary  obligations  to  Snap,  the  latter 
gentleman  would  be  provided  with  short 
and  easy  proofs  of  his  demands  against  him. 
Twas  thus,  I  say,  that  Snap  rendered  him- 
self indispensable  to  Titmouse,  whom  he 
bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  gratitude :  so 
that,  in  short,  they  became  sworn  friends. 

1  will  always  say  for  Gammon,  that  he 
strenuously  endeavoured,  from  whatever 
motive,  to  UT^  upon  Titmouse  the  necessity 
ef  his  acquiring,  at  all  events,  a  smattering 
of  the  elements  of  useful  education.  Be- 
yond an  acquaintance  with  the  petty  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic  requisite  for  counter 
transactions,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  poor 
Titmouse  had  no  serviceable  knowledge  of 
any  kind.  Mr.  Gammon  repeatedly  press- 
ed him  to  put  himself  under  competent 
^teachers  of  ttie  ordinary  branches  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  Titmouse  as  often  evaded  him, 
and  at  length  flatly  refused  to  do  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  He  promised,  however,  to 
wad  such  books  as  IVf  r.  Gammon  might  re- 
commend, who  thereupon  sent  him  several ; 
ftut  a  book  before  Titmouse  was  much  the 
same  as  a  plate  of  saw-dust  before  a  hun- 
gry man.  Mr.  Gammon,  himself  a  man  of 
eonsiderable  acquirements,  soon  saw  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  and  gave  up  his  at- 
tempts in  despair  and  disgust.  Not  that  he 
Jt  suffered  Titmonssto  perceive  the  faint- 


est indication  of  snch  feelings  toWSf^s  hfan « 
on  the  contrary.  Gammon  ever  manifbstsd 
the  same  bland  and  benignant  demeanour, 
consulting  his  wishes  in  every  thing,  and 
striving  to  instil  'inta  him  feelings  of  love, 
tempei^  by  respect,  as  towards  the  mo0t 
powerful,  the  only  real,  disinterested  friend 
he  had ;  and,  to  a  very  gre^t  extent,  he  sue* 
ceeded. 

Titmt)ii8e  spent  several  hours  in  preparing 
for  an  effective  first  appearance  at  the  din 
ner-table  at  Alibi  House.  Since  dining  at- 
Satin  Lodge,  he  had  considerably  incres^ed 
his  wardrobe  both  in  quantity  and  styles 
He  now  sported  a  pair  of  tight  blaf^k  tron- 
sers,  with  pumps  and  gosssuner  silk  stock- 
ings. He  wore  a  crimson  velvet  waistcoa;!,, 
with  a  bright  blue  satin  under-waistcoat,  a 
shirt-frill  standing  out  fiercely  at  right  angles 
with  his  breast,  and  a  brown  dress-coat  cut 
in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  the  long  tails 
coming  to  a  point  just  about  the  backs  of 
his  knees.  His  hair  (its  purple  hue  sdQ 
pretty  distinctly  perceptible)  was  disposed 
with  great  elegance.  He  had  discarded 
mustachios,  but  had  a  very  promising  in^ 
penal.  The  hair  underneath  his  chin  cama 
out  curling  on  each  side  of  it,  above  his 
stock,  like  two  little  tufts  or  horns.  Ovei 
his  waistcoat  he  wore  his  mosaic-gold  watch* 
guard,  and  a  broad  black  watered  riband* 
to  which  was  attached  his  eye-glass-— in 
fact,  if  he  had  dressed  himself  in  order  tb 
sit  to  a  miniature  painter  for  his  likeness* 
he  could  not  have  taken  greater  pains,  or 
secured  a  more  sucoessful  result.  The  only 
points  about  his  appearance  with  which  he 
was  stall  dissatisfied,  were  his ^ air— -which 
was  not  yet  the  thin^  which  he  hoped  in 
due  time  to  see  it— his  thick  red  stumpy 
hands  and  his  round  shouldere.  The  last 
matter  gave  him  considerable  concern,  for 
he  felt  that  it  seriously  interfered  with  n 
graceful  carriage;  and  that  the  defect  in  his 
figure  had  been,  after  all,  not  in  the  least 
remedied  by  the  prodigious  padding  of  his 
coat  His  protuoerant  eyes,  of  very  light 
hue,  had  an  expression  that  entirely  harmo* 
nized  with  that  of  his  open  mouth ;  and  both 
together— <tnite  independently  of  his  dress* 
carriage,  and  demeanour— (there  is  nothing 
like  being  candid) — ^gave  you  the  image  of 
a — complete  fool.  Having  at  length  care- 
fully adjusted  his  hat  on  his  head,  and 
drawn  on  his  white  kid  gloves,  he  enveloped 
himself  in  a  stjrlish  cloak,  with  long  black 
silk  tassels,  which  had  been  lent  to  him  by 
Mr.  Snap;  and  about  four  o'clock,  fortii 
sallied  Mr.  Titmouse,  carefully  picking  his 
way  in  quest  of  the  firat  coach  that  ooold 
convey  him  to  Alibi  House,  or  as  near  to  it 
as  might  be.  He  soon  found  one,  and  con- 
seioiis  that  bis  apnewaace  was  fiir  too  1 
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4M  for  an  outside  ptaoe,  g^oi  inside.  All 
4ie  way  along,  his  heart  was  in  a  little 
flatter  of  vanity,  excitement,  and  expeota- 
don.  He  was  ffoing  to  be  introduced  to 
Miss  Quirk— and  prSbably,  also,  to  aereral 
people  of  great  consequence— as  the  heir 
q^^ent  to  1Q,000/.  a  year.  Two  very  re- 
VMOtable  female  passengers,  his  comBanions 
all  the  way,  he  never  onc^  deigned  to  in- 
terchange a  syUable  with.  Four  or  five 
times  did  he  put  Kis  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow, calling  out  in  ^oud  peremptory  tone 
— *'Mind,  coachmaA-^libi  House— Mr. 
Quirk's — Alibi  House— Do  you  hearV* 
Afier  which  he  would  sink  back  inte  the 
seat  with  a  ma|g;niiicent  air,  as  if  he  had  not 

Sn  used  to  give  himself  so  much  tronMe. 
e  coach  at  length  stopped.  ^Hallibi 
Quae,  sir/*  said  the  coachman,  in  a  most 
respectful  ton©—"  this  is  Mr.  Quirk's,  air." 
Titmouse  stepped  out,  dropped  ei^teen- 
pence  into  the  man's  hand,  and  opemng  the 
gate,  found  himself  in  a  straight  and  narrow 
giavel  walk,  of  about  twenty  yards  in  length, 
with  little  obstinate-looking  stunted  tPses 
an  each  side.  *Twa8  generally  known, 
•iBong  Mr.  Quirk's  friends,  by  the  name  of 
the  *^  Rop&walk.^^  Titmouse  might  hate 
•ntered  before  as  fine-looking  a  house,  but 
paly  to  deliver  a  bundle  of  drapery  or  ho^ 
tiery :  never  before  had  he  entered  much  a 
toe  as  a  guest.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  fair-sized 
bouse,  at  least  treble  that  of  Satin  Lodge, 
mnd  had  a  far  more  styjish  appearance. 
When  Htmouse  pulled  the  bell,  the  door 
was  quickly  plucked  open  by  a  big  footman, 
with  showy  shoulder-knot  and  a  pair  of 
^>lendid  red  plush  breeches,  who  soon  dis- 
posed of  Titmouse's  cloak  and  hat,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  before  our 
iiriend,  with  a  sudden  palpitation  of  the 
keart,  had  had  a  moment's  time  even  to  run 
his  hands  through  his  hair. 

'♦Your  name,  sirl"  inquired  the  man 
•uddenly  pausing— with  his  hand  upon  the 
liandle  of  the  door. 

«♦  Mr.  Titmouse." 
.    "I — beg  your  pardon,  sir;  tohcU  namet" 

Titmouse,  clearing  his  throat,  repeated 
his  name — open  went  the  door,  and — 
♦♦  Mr.  Ticklemonse,"  said  the  servant,  very 
loudly  and  distinctly — ushering  in  Tit- 
mouse ;  on  whom  the  door  was  the  next  in- 
stant closed.  He  felt  amazingly  flustered^- 
•nd  he  would  have  beei>  still  more  so,  if  he  , 
could  have  been  made  aware  of  the  titter 
which  pervaded  the  fourteen  or  twenty  peo- 
ple assembled  ii^  the  room,  occasioned  by 
the  droll  misnomer  of  the  servant,  and  the 
exquisitely  ridiculous  appearance  of  poor 
Titmouse.  Mr.  Quirk,  dressed  in  black, 
with  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  im- 
9Hi^ately  bustled  up  to  him,  nboA  him 
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cordially  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  Is 
the  assembled  guests.  «*My  dauffhter— 
Miss  Quirk;  Mrs.  Alderman  Addlehead; 
Mrs.  Deputy  Diddledaddle ;  Mrs.  Alias,  my 
sister ;— Mr.  Alderman  Addlehead ;  Mr.  D^ 
puty  Diddledaddle  ;Mr.  Bluster;  Mr.  Slang| 
Mr.  Hug;  Mr.  Flaw ;  Mr.  Viper;  Mr.  Ghast- 
ly ;  Mr.  Gammon  you  know.  Miss  Quirk 
was  about  four  or  five-and-twenty— a  fat 
young  lady,  with  flaxen  hair  curled  formally 
all  over  her  head  and  down  to  her  shoulders, 
so  that  she  very  much  lesembled  one  of 
those  great  wax  dolls  seen  in  bazars  and 
shop  windows,  especiall^f  if  looked  at 
tiirouffh  a  stroug  magnifying  glaes*  Her 
omnplexion  was  beautifully  fair;. her  eyes 
small ;  her  face  quite  round  and  fat.  From 
the  die-away  manner  in  wliich  she  moved 
her  head,  and  the  languid  tone  of  her  voice, 
it  vi^  obvious  that  she  was  a  very  senti- 
mental young  lady.  She  was  dresi»ed  in 
white,  and  wore  a  massive  gold  phain — her 
iat  arms  being  half  covered  with  long  kid 
gloves.  She  was  sitting  on  the  8o€a,  from 
which  she  did  not  rise  when  Titmouse  was 
introduced  to  her— and  the  moment  afler  hid 
her  face  behind  the  album  which  had  been 
lying  onlier  knee,' and  which  she  had  been 
showing  to  the  ladies  on  each  side  of  her ;  for, 
in  fact,  neither  she  nor  any  one  else  oouldy 
without  the  greatest  difficulty,  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  monkey fied  appearance  of 
Titmouse.  The  Alderman  was  a  stout  stu- 
pid little  man — ^a  fussy  old  prig^-with  small 
angry-Jooking  black  eyes,  ami  a  short  red 
nose;  as  for  his  head,  it  seemed  as  though 
he  had  just  smeared  some  sticky  fluid  over  ^ 
it,  and  then  dipped  it  in  a  flour-tub,  so 
thickly  laden  was  it  with  powder.  Mr. 
Deputy  Diddledaddle  was  tall  and  thin,  and 
senous  and  slow  of  speech,  with  the  solemn 
oompo^re  of  an  undertaker.  Mr.  Bluster 
was  a  great  Old  Bailey  barrister,  about  fifty 
years  old,  the^der  constantly  employed 
by  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ;  and 
was  making  at  least  a  thousand  a  year.  Hs 
had  aqMiazingly  truculent-looking  counte> 
nance,  xoarse  to  a  dyree,  and  his  voios 
matched  it;  l)ut  on  occasions  like  the  pre- 
sent—c.  e.  in  elegant  society — he  would  fain 
drop  the  successful  terrors  of  his  manner, 
and  appear  the  mild  dignffied  gr^ntleraan. 
He  therefore  spoke  in  a  very  soft,  crin$:inff 
way,  with  an  anxious  smile ;  but  his  bold 
insolent  eye  and  coarse  mouth— >what  could 
disguise  or  mitigate  their  expression  1  Heiv 
he  was,  playing  the  great  man ;  making  hin»- 
self,  however,  most  particularly  agreeable 
to  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon.  Slang 
was  of  the  same  school ;  fat,  vulgsr,  confi- 
dent and  empty ;  telling  obscene  jokes  and 
stories,  in  a  deep  bass  voice.  He  sang  a 
good  song,  too— particularly  of  that  class 
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which  required  the  absence  of  ladies— and 
of  genllemen,  Huff"( Mr.  Toady  Hug)  was 
also'a  barrister,  a  glib  little  Jewish-looking 
fellow, creeping  into  a  considerable  criminal 
practice.  He  was  a  sneaking  backbiter,  and 
pad  a  blood-hound  scent  after  an  attorney. 
See  him,  for  instance,  at  this  moment  in  close 
and  eager  conversation  with  Mr.  Flaw,  who, 
rely  upon  it,  will  ^ive  him  a  brief  before  the 
week  18  over.  Viper  was  the  editor  Qf  the 
Sunday  Flash  ,•  a  cold,  venomous  little  fel- 
low. He  was  of  opinioii  that  every  thin? 
was  wrong,  moral,  physical,  intefleetuSU 
and  social ;  ^at  there  really  was  no  such 
thing,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  as  religion ; 
and  as  to  political  rights,  that  every  oody 
ouffht  to  be  uppermost  at  once.  He  had 
foiled  in  business  twice,  and  disreputably ; 
then  had  become  a  Unitarian  parson ;  but, 
having  seduced  a  young  female  member  of 
his  congregation,  he  was  instantly  expelled 
from  his  pulpit.  An  action  beinpr  brought 
against  him  by  the  mother  of  his  victim,  and 
heavy  damages  obtained,  he  endeavoured 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  debtor's 
act — ^hut,  on  account  of  Miss ,  was  re- 
manded for  eighteen  months.  ITiat  period 
he  employed  in  writfng  \  shockingly  blas- 
phemous work,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted, 
and  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; on  being  released  from  which,  satu- 
rated with  gall  and  bitterness  against  all 
mankind,  he  took  to  political  writing  of  a 
very  violent  charactnr,  and  was  at  length 
picked  up,  half  starved,  by  his  present  pa- 
tron, Mr.  Quirk,  and  made  editor  of  tiie 
Sunday  Flask,  Is  not  all  this  history  writ- 
ten in  his  sallow  sinister-eyed,  bitter-ex- 
pressioned  countenance?  Wo  to  him  who 
gets  into  a  discussion  with  Viper !  T^ere 
was  one  or  two  others  present,  particularly 
a  Mr.  Ghastly,  a  tliird-rate  tragic  actor,  with 
a  tremendous  mouth,  only  one  eye,  and  a 
very  hungry  look.  He^^irer  spoke,  be- 
cause no  one  spoke  to  him,  fc»r  his  clothes 
seemed  rather  rusty-black.  The  only  man 
of  gontlemanlike  appearance  in  if^  room 
was  Mr.  Gammon  ;^nd  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  engasring  poor  Titmouse  in 
convpFsation,  and  setting  him  comparatively 
at  his  ease — ^a  thin?  which  was  attempted 
by  old  Quirk,  but  in  such  a  fidgety  fussy 
way  as  served  only  to  fluster  Titmouse  the 
more.  Mr.  Quirk  gave  a  dinner-party  of 
this  sort  regularly  every  Sunday;  and  they 
formed  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life — 
occa^^i'^ns  on  which  he  banished  from  his 
thouorhts  the  responsible  anxieties  of  his 
prof'^Rsion,  and,  surrounded  by  a  select  cir- 
cle of  oh^ice  spinis,  such  as  were  thus  col- 
lected together,  partook  joyously  of  the 

'*Fi>Mt  ofrtMon,  and  the  flow  of  toiil," 


^^This  is  a  very  beautiful  picture,  lli* 
mouse,  isn't  iti"  said  Gammon,  leading 
him  to  the  further  corner  of  the  drawings 
room,  where  hung  a  small  picture  with  a 
sort  of  curtain  in  black  gauze  before  it^ 
which  Gammon  lifting  up, Titmouse  beheld 
a  picture  of  a  man  suspended  from  the  fpi^ 
lows,  his  hands  tied  with  cords  before  him, 
his  head  forced  aside,  and  covered  down  lo 
the  chin  with  a  white  nightcap.  Twas 
done  with  sickening  fidelity,  and  Titmouse 
gazed  at  it  with  a  shudder.  «' Charming 
thing,  isn't  it  V^  said  Gammon,  with  a  veij 
expressive  smile. 

**  Y  0  c — s,"  replied  Titmouse,  hit 
eyes  glued  to  the  horrid  object. 

"Very  striking,  ain't  it?"  quoth  Qniik* 
bustling  up  to  uem;  ** 'twas  painted  for 
me  by  a  first-rate  artist,  whose  brother  I 
very  nearly  saved  from  the  gallows !" 

**Like  such  things?"  inquired  Quirk, 
with  a  matter  of  fact  air,  drawing  down  the 
black  gauze. 

«» Yes,  sir,  uncommon— uncommon.*' 

**Well,  I'll  show  you  something  very 
interesting!  Heard  of  Gilderoy,  that  wae 
hanged  last  year  for  forgery?  Gad,  mj 
daughter's  got  a  brooch  with  a  lock  of  hie 
^air  in  it,  which  he  gave  me  himself— • 
client  of  mine:  within  ^n  ace  of  getting  him 
off— flaw  in  the  indictment— found  it  out 
myself-— did,  by  gad !  Come  along,  and  I'll 
get  Dora  to  show  it  to  you !"  and  putting 
Titmonse's  arm  in  his,  led  him  up  to  the 
interesting  yccing  lady. 

''Dora,  just  show  my  friend  Titmouse 
that  brooch  of  yours,  with  Gilderoy'shair.** 

♦'  Oh,  my  dear  papa,  'tis  such  a  melan- 
choly thing  !'^  saia  she,  at  the  same  time 
detaching  it  from  her  dress,  and  handing  it 
to  her  papa,  who,  holding  it  in  his  hands, 
gave  Titmouse,  and  one  or  two  others  that 
stood  beside,  a  very  interesting  account  of 
th€  last  hours  of  the  deceased  Gilderoy, 

"  He  was  very  handsome,  papa,  wasn't 
he  ?"  inquired  ^fis8  Quirk,  with  a  sigh,  and 
a  very  pensive  air. 

'« Wasn't  bad  looking;  but  good  looks 
and  the  condemned  cell  don't  long  agree 
together." 

«*  Ah,  papa!" exclaimed  Miss  Quirk,  b%  t 
mournful  tone,  and,  leaning  back  on  tbe 
sofa,  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

••  You  are  too  sensitive,  my  love !"  whis* 
pered  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Alias,  squeezing  the 
nand  of  her  niece,  who,  struggling  against 
her  feelings,  presently  revived. 

*<  We  were  looking  just  now,"  said  Mr. 
Hug,  addressing  Mr^  Quirk,  "  at  a  very  in- 
teresting addition  to  Miss  Quirk's  albunn- 
that  letter  of  Grizzlegut.' ' 

"Ah,  very  striking!  Value  it  beyond 
every  thing  ^  ^bal  nevei  forget  Grizziegat  • 
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W$frf  nearly  got  off!  Twas  an  *  &e,*  that 
nearly  aared  his  life,  through  being  omitted 
in  the  indictment.  *Fore  gad,  we  thou^t 
we'd  got  •em!" 

They  were  alladingto  an  autograph  letter 
which  had  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Quirk  by 
Grizale^it,  (who  had*  been  executed  for 
hiffU  treason  a  few  weeks  before,)  the  night 
betore  he  suffered.  He  was  a  blood-stained 
•oonndrel  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  ought  to 
have  been  hanged  and  quartered  half-a^oaen 
times. 

♦•  Will  you  read  it  aloud,  Mr.  Hug  1"  in- 
qvired  Miss  Quirk;  and  the  barrister,  in  a 
somewhat  pompous  tone,  read  the  following 
mamoiable  document : 

**  Coniamntd  CMy  JVV»/aC«, 

Friday  nkgkU  half -pott  11  •^eUek^ 
18ttAV».ia 

•*Sir, 

«*  At  thu  awful  moment,  when  this  world 
•B  dosing  rapialy  upon  me  and  my  fellow* 
sufferers,  and  the  sounds  of  the  wretches 
ptiting  up  the  gf im  gallows  are  audible  to 
ny  tisteninf .  ears,  and  on  the  morrow  the 
moat  horrible  death  that  malicious  tyrants 
eiln  inflict  awaits  me,  my  soul  being  calm 
aaft  full  of  fortitude,  and  beating  responsiye 
ta  the  call  of  Glouious  LiaaaTr',  I  feel 
prouder  than  the  king  upon  his  throne.  I 
fe|l  that  I  have  done  mych  to  secure  the 
UCtrties  of  my  injured  country. 

*  For  liberty,  tlorinnt  libertr, 
Who*dfeartodier 

"Many  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  your  truly 
indefatigable  efforts  on  my  behalf,  and  the 
constant  exercise  of  a  skill  that  nearly  se- 
eurad  us  a  glorioua  acquittal.  What  a 
flame  we  would  have  raised  in  England! 
that  should  have  blasted  the  enemies  of  true 
freedom.  I  go  to  Hereafter,  (if  indeed  ther& 
be  a  hereafter)  as  we  shall  soon  know,  not 
witii  my  soul  crammed  with  Priestcraft,  a 
bold  Briton,  having  laid  down  my  life  for 
my  country,  knowing  that  future  ages  will 
do  me  justice. 

«*  Adieu,  tyrants,  adieu !   Do  your  wont ! 
My  soul  defies  you. 
"lam, 
"Sir, 
"Your  humble,  obliged,  and 
"  undismayed  servant, 
"Arthur  Grizzlxout, 
"  7b  Caleb  Quirk,  Esq. 

"  Tyrants  jfrfm, 
WR.  on  thfi  morrow  cut  me  Umb  from  limb, 
White  Liberty  lonl^  on  with  terrible  aye, 
▲ftd  Myt,  /  tpUl  avensrt  kirn  bjf  and  by. 

"Arthur  Grizzlxout." 

The  readinffof  the  above  produced  a  great 
MCiaation.    "That  man*s  name  will  be  en- 


rolled among  the  Stdnejrs  and  the  Hamp- 
dens  of  his  country !''  said  Viper,  with  » 
grim  and  excited  air.  "That  letter  deserrefl 
to  be  canred  on  a  golden  tablet !  The  last 
four  lines  are  sublime!  He  was  a  martrr 
to  principles  that  are  silently  and  ranidly 
makingr  their  way  in  this  country.** — ^How 
much  further  he  would  have  eone  on  in  this 
strain,  seeing  no  one  present  had  resolution 
enough  to  differ  with  or  interrupt  him,  eiren 
if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  I  know  not, 
but  fortunately  dinner  was  announced-^<a 
sound  which  startled  old  Quirk  out  of  a 
posture  of  intense 'attention  to  Viper  and 
evi4ent  admiration  of  his  sentiments.  Ho 
gave  his  arm  with  an  air  of  nrbdigtous  no-  • 
Hteness  to  the  gaunt  Mrs.  Alderman  Adale- 
head,  whose  distinguished  lord  led  down 
Misfi  Quirk— and  the  rest  followed  in  no 
partieutar  order---Titmou8e  arm  in  arm  with 
Gammon,  who  took  good  care  to  place  him 
next  to  himself,  (Crammon.)  It  was  really 
a  dashing  sort  of  dinner.  Quirk  had,  indeed, 
long  been  celebrated  for  his  Sunday  dinners. 
Titmouse  had  never  seen  any  thing  Uke'it; 
and  was  quite  bewildered — ^partictilarly  at 
the  numberof  differently  shaped  and  colour- 
ed glasses,  &c.,  &(!.,  /^.,  placed  opposite 
to  him.  He  kept  a  constant  eye  on  the 
'movements  of  Gammon,  and  did  whatever 
he  did,  as  if  the  two  had  been  moved  by 
the  same  set  of  springs,  and  was  thus  saved 
innumerable  embarrassments  and  annoy- 
ances. What  chiefly  stnick  his  attention 
was  the  prodigious  number  of  dishes,  great 
and  small,  as  if  half-a«dozen  dinners  had 
been  crowded  into  one;  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  changed,  and  plates  re* 
moved,  in  constant  succession;  the  inces* 
sant  invitati<ms  to  take  wine  that  were  flying 
about  during  the  whole  of  dinner.  For  a 
considerable' while  Titmouse  was  too  much 
flurried  to  enjoy  himself;  but  a  few  glasses 
of  champagne  si^^oeeded  in  elevating  his 
spirits  to  tl^  proper  pitch—- and  would  soon 
have  driven  them  flir  beyond  it.  Almost 
every  body,  except  the  great  folk  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  asked  him  to  take  wine;  and 
he  constantly  filled  his  glass.  In  fact  Gam« 
mon  recollecting  a  scene  at  his  own  cham- 
ber, soon  .perceived  that,  unless  he  ittter- 
fewd.  Titmouse  would  be  drunk  longbefoitB 
dinner  was  over.  He  had  not  imagined  the 
earth  to  contain  so  exauisite  a  drink  as 
champagne ;  and  he  coula  have  fallen  down 
and  worshipped  it,  as  it  came  fizzing  and 
flashing  out  of  the  bottle.  Gammon  ear- 
nestly assured  him  that  he  would  be  ill  if 
he  drunk  so  much— that  many  eyes  were 
upon  him--and  that  it  was  not  the  custom 
to  do  mom  than  merely  sip  from  his  wine- 
srlasa  when  challenging  or  challenged.  But 
Titmouse  hadLj^l^Acpm^fr^yy  greater 
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qa&nticy  %ih  ^oard,  before  GdBsifioii  thus 
intei^rrd,  thsm  that  gentleman  was  aware 
of,  and  began  to  get  very  voluble.  Guess 
Ae  proffress  he  had  made,  when  he  called 
ont  with  a  confident  air — "  Mr.  Alderman ! 
your  health !" — whether  more  to  that  groat 
man's  astonishment  or  disgnst  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  say :  bat  afler  a  steady  stare  for  a 
moment  or  two  at  Titmonse,  •«  Oh !  I  shall 
be  Very  happy,  indeed,  Mr.  Gamm^riy'**  he 
called  out,  looking  at  the  latter  gentleman, 
and  drinking  with  Mtn,  That  signified 
nothing,  however,  to  Titmouse,  who,  in- 
deed, did  not  see  any  thir;g  at  all  pointed  or 
unusual,  and  gulped  down  his  wine  as  ea- 
gerly as  before. 

"Cool  puppy  that,  Miss  Quirfc,  must 
say,"  snuffled  the  offended  alderman  to  BCiss 
Quirk. 

*•  He's  young,  dear  Mr.  Alderman,**  said 
she,  sweetly  and  mildly — ^'*  and  when  yon 
consider  the  immense  fortune  he  is  coming 
into— ten  thousand  a  year,  my  papa  says — ^" 

*»That  don't  make  him  less  a  pnppy — 
nor  a  bnite,"  interrupted  the  milled  alder- 
man, still  more  indignant;  for  his  own  forty 
thousand  pounds,  the  source  of  al^  his  social 
eminence,  sunk  into  insignificance  at  the 
sound  of  the  splendid  income  just  about  to 
drop  into  the  lap  of  Titmouse,  Mr.  Bluster, 
who  headed  the  table  on  Miss  Quirk's  left- 
hand  side,  and  who  felt  that  he  ought  to  be, 
but  knew  that  in  the  presence  of  the  alder- 
man he  was  not,  the  great  man  of  the  day, 
observing  the  irritation  under  which  his 
rival  was  suffering,  immediately  raised  his 
threatening  double-glasses  to  his  eyes,  and 
In  a  tone  of  ostentatious  condescension, 
looking  down  the  table  to  Titmouse,  called 
ont, "  Mr.  Titmash — may  I  have  the. honour 
of  drinking  your  health  V* 

"Ya — ^as,  brother  Bumptions,"  replied 
Titmouse,  who  could  never  bear  to  hear  his 
name  mis  pronounced,  a«^  he  raised  his 
glass  to  his  eye ;  "  was  just  going  to  ask 


you 
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eve; 
this 


was  done  in  such  a  loud 


and  impudent  tone  and  manner,  as  made 
Gammon  still  more  uneasy  for  his  young 
companion.  But  his  sally  had  been  re- 
Icelved  *by  the  company  as  a  very  smart 
retort,  and  produced  ft  roar  of  laughter,  every 
one  being  glad  to  see  Mr.  Bluster  snubbed, 
who  bore  it  in  silent  dignity,  though  his 
face  showed  his  chagrin  and  astonishment ; 
an^  he  very  heartily  agfrppd,  for  once  in  his 
life,  with  die  worshipful  person  opposite  to 
him  in  hie  cj^timate  of  our  friend  Titmouse. 
♦'  Mr.  Titmouse !  Mr.  Titmouse !  my 
daughter  wonders  you  don't  take  wine  with 
her,"  said  Mr.  Qtiirk,  in  a  low  tone — ^«*will 
you  join  us?  we're  going  to  take  a  glass  of 
pagne." 


"Cfi!  ^n  my  life— delighted**— ^uuli'^ 
HtmoasiB. 

Dora,  my  dear !  Mr.  Titmouse  will  tbk« 
wine  with  you ! — Jack,"  (to  the  servant^) 
«'fin  Miss  Quirk's  and  Mr.  Titmousrt 
glasses  to  the  brim." 

**  Oh,  no !  dearest  jjapa." 

•«Pho!  pho! — ^nonsense — ^the  first  tiilM 
of  asking,  you  know." 

»  Well !  if  it  must  be,"  and  with  what « 
graceful  incUiiation— with  what  a  points 
manner,  and  fascinating  smile  did  she  eM  ' 
change  courtesies  with  Titmouse  ?    He  fi^lt 
disposed  to  take  wine  with  her  a  seeCHil' 
timo immediately;  but  Gammon  restraifMi  " 
him.    Mr.  Toady  Hug,  having  become 't^ 
quainted  with  the  brilliant  prospects  of  Tit- 
mouse, earnestly  desired  to  exert  his  little 
talents  to  do  the  agreeable,  and  ingratiate 
himself  with  Mr.  Titmouse ;  but  there  w«t  * 
a  couBtmcting  force  in  another  dij^e^UfA^ 
an  attorney, a  Mr.  Flaw,  who  had  the  graiEt-«> 
est  practice  at  the  Clerkenwell  sessions,  sit  ^ 
beside  hfan,and  received  his  most  respect^ 
and  incessant  attentions;  speaking  ever  !# 
a  low  confidential  whisper,  constancy  dbt^ 
ir^  a  fbrdve  glance  towards  Bluster  awl 
Slang,  to  see  whether  they  were  observing 
him.    Hug,  in  strict  confidence,  assnrea  - 
Mr.  Flaw  how  his  case,  the  other  d»^ 
might  have  been  won,  if  such  and  sdch  a 
course  had  been  adopted,  ^*  which  wottic  • 
have  been  the  line  Ae"  (Hug)  "  would  hav« 
taken ;"  and  which  he  explained  with  anx* 
ious  energy,  '^  I  most  say.  Flip  regul«rlf 
threw  the  case  away— no  doubt  of  it !    By  , 
the  way,  what  became  of  that  burglary  case 
of  yours  on  Friday  1" 

*-'  Found  guilty,  poor  fellows !" 

"You  don't  say  sol" 

,  ♦♦  Fact,  by  Jo?e,  though !" 

**  How  could  Gobble  have  lost  that  ver> 
diet?  I  assure  you  I  would  have  bet  tarn 
to  one  on  your  getting  a  verdict :  for  I  rea4 
over  your  brief  as  it  lay  beside  me,  and  u^ka 
my  honour,  Mr.  Flaw,  it  was  most  adnunh  ^ 
bly  got  up.    Every  thing  deptftids  on  t|» 

"  Glad  you  thought  so,  sir,"  replied  FlaiT, 
Wondering  how  it  was  that  he  had  never 
before  thought  of  giving  a  brief  to  Mr.  Hn^. 

"It's  a  grand  mistake  of  counsel  not  to 
pay  great  attention  to  their  briefs."  Foi 
my  part,"  continued  Mr.  Hug,  in  a  stilJ 
lower  tone,  "I  make  a  point  of  reading 
every  syllable  in  my  brief,  however  long 
it  is." 

"It's  the  only  way,  depend  on  it,  si?. 
We  attorneys  see  and  know  so  much  of  the 
case"- 

"  Ay,  and  beyond  that.  Your  practical 
suggestions  are  often Fow^Ja^infltaiKiv 
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.In  the  brief  I  was  UluHlng  to,  there  was  en 

eaeommonly  acute  suggeetioiu" 
.   **  Which  was  it,  sir  f*  in<|uired  the  attor- 
o^,  his  countenance  showing  the  progress 
of  Hug's  hibricating  process. 

"Oh— why — a— a — ^hem!  No;  it  would 
lordly  be  fair  to  Gobble,  aod  Fm  sorry  in- 
deed'^— 

*•  Well,  well— it  can't  be  helped  now — 
Inil  I  must  say  that  once  or  twice  latterly 

I've  thought  that  Mr.  Gobble  has  rather 

by  the  way,  Mr.  Hug,  shall  yon  be  in  town 
ibis  week,  till  the  eiM  of  the  sessions  1" 

**Ye  ■  0  s!"  hastily  whispered  Hug, 
•fler  glancing  guiltily  towards  his  brethren, 
who,  though  they  did  not  seem  to  do  «o, 
were  really  watching  him  closely. 

"I'm  happy  to  hear  it.  YouVe  heard 
si  Aaron  Doodle,  who  was  committed  for 

that  burglary  at .    Well,  I  defend  hime, 

.  Mid  shall  be  happy  to  dve  yoa  the  brief. 
Do  you  lead  Mr.  Doltf"  Hug  nodded. 
*  Then  he  will  be  your  junior.  Where  are 
your  chambers,  Mr.  Hugl" 

"No.  4  Sly  Court,  Gray's  Inn.    When 
does  it  come  on  1" 
*•  Thursday — ^perhaps  Wednesday.** 
"Then  do  come  and  breakfast  with  me, 
Mid  we  can  talk  it  over  together." 

"  Sir,  you're  very  polite.  I  will  do  my- 
,  aelf  the  pleasure.^' 

This  little  stroke  of  business  over,  the 
disengaged  couple  were  at  liberty  to  attend 
lo  the  general  conversation  of  the  table. 
Mr.  Bluster  and  Mr.  Slang  kept  the  com- 
pany in  almost*  a  constant  roar,  with  de- 
scriptions of  vscenes  in  court,  in  which  they 
bad,  of  course,  been  the  principal  actors ; 
and,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  they 
^  must  be  wonderful  fellows.  Such  botherer's 
Jti  judges ! — such  bafHeTS  and  browbeatere 
of  witnesses! — such  bamboozlers  of  juries! 
p  You  should  have  seen  the  sneering  coun- 
twance  of  Hucr  all  the  while.  He  never 
once  smiled  or  laughed  at  the  sallies  of  his 
brethren,  and  did  his  best  to  prevent  his 
new  patfon,  Mr.  Flaw,  from  doing  so-^ 
oonstantly  putting  bis  hand  before  his 
mouih,  and  whispering:  into  Mr.  Flaw's  ear 
at  the  very  point  of  the  joke  or  story — ^and 
the  smile  would  disappear  from  the  counte- 
nance of  Mr,  Flaw. 

The  alderman  laughed  till  the  tears  ran 
eat  of  his  little  eyes,  which  he  constantly 
wiped  with  his  napkin.  Amidst  the  gene- 
ral laughter  and  excitement,  Miss  Quirk, 
leaning  her  chin  on  her  band,  her  elbow 
testing  on  the  table,  several  times  directed 
soft  languishing  looks  towards  Titmouse^ 
unobserved  by  any  one  but  himself;  and 
Ibej  were  not  entirely  nnsuccessful,  aU 
Chengh  Titmo,nse  was  wonderfully  taken 
with  the  stories  of  the  two  counsellors,  and 


believed  them  to  be  two  of  the  greatest  men 
he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of^  and  at  the 
head  of  their  profession. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  have  those  two  gents 
ittsiycaae?"  said  he  earnestly  to  uam- 
mon. 

"  Unfortunately,  vour  case  will  not  come 
on  in  their  courts,*'  said  Gammon,  with  • 
very  expressive  smile. 

"  Why  can't  it  come  on  when  I  choose  1— 
or  when  you  likel"  inquired  Titmouse, 
aurpriaedl^. 

Mr.  Quirk  had  been  soured  during  the 
whole  of  dinner,  for  he  had  anxiously  de- 
sired to  have  Titmouse  sit  beside  him  at  the 
bottom  of  die  table ;  but  in  the  little  hubbub 
attendant  qqpon  coming  down  to  dinner  and 
taking  palaces.  Titmouse  slipped  out  of  sight 
for  a  minute;  and  when  all  were  placed. 
Quirk's  enraged  eve  perceived  him  seated 
in  the  middle  of  the  table,  beside  Gammon. 
Gammon  always  got  hold  of  Titmouse. 
Old  Quirk  could  have  flung  a  decanter  at 
his  head— >in  his  own  house !— at  his  own 
table!  Always  anticipating  and  circum- 
venting him. 

"  Mr.  Quirk,  I  don't  think  we've  taken  a 
glass  of  wine  together  yet,  have  we  t"  said 
Uammon,  with  a  bland  and  cordial  manner, 
at  the  same  time  pourinjr  himself  out  a 
glass  of  wine.    He  perfectly  well  knew 
whajt  was  annoying  his  respected  partner, 
whose  look  of  quaint  embarrassment,  when 
so  saddenly  assailed,  in^nitely  amused  him. 
"  Catch  me  asking  you  here  again,  Mas- 
ter Gammon,"  thought  Quirk,  "  the  next 
time  that  Titmouse  dines  here !"    The  rea« 
son  why  Mr.  Snap  had  not  been  asked  was, 
that  Quirk  had  some  slight  cause  to  suspect 
his  having  conceived  the  notion  of  paying 
his  addresses  to  Miss  Quirk — a  thing  at  any 
time   not   particnlariy    palatable   to   Mr. 
Quirk;  but  in  the  present  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
intolerable  even  in  idea.  Snap  was  not  slow 
in   guessing  the  reason  of  his  exclusion, 
which  had  greatly  mortified,  and  also  not  a 
little  alarm^  him.    As  far  as  he  could  ven- 
ture, he  had,  during  the  week,  endeavoured 
to  "set"  Titmouse  "against"  Miss  Quirk, 
hj  such  faint  disparaging  remarks  and  in- 
smnations  as  he  dar^  venture  upon  with 
so  difficult  a  subject  as  Titmouse,  whom  he 
had  at  the  samfe  time  inflamed  by  represen- 
tations of  the  splendid  matches  he  might 
very  soon  command  among  the  highest  wo- 
men of  the  land.    By  these  means  Snap 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeeded ;  bnt  the 
few  melting  glances  which  had  fallen  upon 
Titmouse's,  sensitive  bosom  from  the  eyes 
of  Miss  Quirk,  were  beginning  to  operate  a 
slight  change  in  his  feelings.    'Hie  old  al- 
dennan^on  an  intimation  that  the"ladiM 
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were  going  to  withdraw,"  laid  violent 
hands  on  Miss  QuiKk,rhe  was  a  **privile^ed" 
old  fool,)  and  insisted  on  her  singing  his  fa- 
Tourite  Bongf^''^  Mi/  Friend  and  Pitcher ^ 
His  request  was  so  warmly  seconded  by  the 
rest  of  the  company,  Titmouse  was  as  loud 
and  eaffer  as  any,  that  she  was  fain  to  com- 
ply, She  sung  with  considerable  sweet- 
ness and  much  self-possession.  She  car- 
ried Titmouse's  feelings  along  with  her 
from  the  beginning,  as  Gammon,  who  was 
watching  him,  perceived. 

**  Most  uncommon  lovely  gal,  isn't 
she  1"  whispered  Titmouse,  with  great  en- 

«gy- 

"  Very !"  replied  Gammon,  drily,  with  a 
slight  smile. 

"  Shall  I  call  out  tneore  7  Ain't  that .  the 
word!  'Pon  my  soul,  most  lovely  gal! 
she  must  sing  it  again." 

"  No,  nr) — she  wishes  to  go— 'tis  not 
usual :  she  will  sing  it  for  you,  I  dare  say, 
this  evening,  if  you  ask  her." 

"  Well — ^most  charming  gal ! — Lovely !" 

"Have  patience,  my  dear  Titmouse," 
said  Gammon,  in  a  low  whisper, "  in  a  few 
month's  time,  vou'il  soon  be  thrown  into 
much  higher  life  than  this— among  really 
beautiful,  and  rich,  and  accomplished  wo- 
men"^and,,  thimght  Gammon,  you'll  re- 
semble a  monkey  that  has  found  his  way 
into  a  rich  tulip  bed ! 

"Fancy  Miss  Tagrag  standing  beside 
her."  • 

*'  Ha,  ha !"  gently  laughed  Gammon — 
"both  of  them,  in  their  way,  are  very  wor- 
thy persons:  but" — here  the  ladies  with- 
drew. 'Twas  no  part  of  Gammon's  plans 
that  Titmouse  should  become  the  son-in- 
law  of  either  Quirk  or  Tagrag. 

As  soon  as  Quirk  had  taken  the  head  of. 
the  table,  and  the  gsntlemen  drawn  together, 
the  bottles  were  pushed  round  very  briskly, 
accompanied  by  no  less  than  three  different 
sorts  of  snuff-boxes,  all  belonging  to  Mr. 
Quirk — all  of  them  presents  from  clients. 
One  was  a  huge  affair  of  Botany  Bay  wood, 
with  a  very  inflaming  inscription  on  the  in- 
side of  the  lid ;  from  which  it  appeared  that 
its  amiable  donors  who  were^trying  the  ef- 
fect of  a  change  of  climate  on  their  moral 
health,  at  the  expense  of  a  grateful  country, 
owed  their  valuable  lives  to  the  professional 
skill  and  exertions  of"  Caleb  Quirk,  Esq." 
In  short,  the  other  two  were  trophies  of  a 
similar  description,  of  which  theiB  possessor 
was  very  justly  not  a  little  proud ;  and  as 
he  saw  Titmouse  admiring  them,  it  occur- 
red to  him»  as  very  possible  that,  within  a 
lew  montpo'  time  he  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  magnificent  gold  snuff-box,  in  ac- 
knowledgment oS  the  services  h<»  should 

V0  rendered  to  his  distinguished  guest  and 


client  Titmouse  was  in  the  highest  poasi 
ble  spirits.  This,  his  first  glimpse  into 
high  life,  equalled  all  his  expectations. 
Round  and  round  went  the  bottles — crack 
went  joke  after  joke.  Slang  sung  song  up- 
on song,  erf",  however,  so  very  coaree  and 
broad  a  character,  as  infinitely ' disgusted 
Gammon,  and  apparently  shocked  the 
alderman ;— though  I  greatly  distrust  that 
old  sinner^s  sincerity  in  the  matter.  Then 
Ghastly 's  performances  commenced.  "  Poor 
fellow  f  h^exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
earn  the  good  dinner  he  had  just  devoured : 
but  when  he  was  in  the  very  middle  of  one  of 
his  most  impassioned  scenes — undoubtedly 
"  tearing  a  passion  to  rags," — interrupted 
Mr.  Quirk,  impatiently — "Come,  come, 
Ghastly,  we've  had  enough  of  that  scrt-^h 
don't  suit  at  all — don't  roar  so,  man  !" 

Poor  Ghastly  instantly  resumed  his  seat^ 
with  a  chagrined  and  melancholy  air. 

"  Give  us  something  funny;"  said  tfte 
alderman. 

"Let's  have  the  chorus  of  pigs  and 
ducks,"  said  Quirk;  "  you  do  that  remark- 
ably well.  I  could  fancy  the  animals  were 
running  and  squealing  and  cjuacking  all 
about  the  room.'*  The  actor  did  as  he  was 
desired,  commencing  with  a  sigh,  and  was 
much  applauded.  At  length  Gammon  hap- 
pened to  get  into  a  discussion  with  Mr. 
Bluster  upon  some  point  connected  with  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  in  which  our  friend 
Gammon,  who  never  got  heated  in  discus- 
sion, and  was  very  accurate  in  whatever  he 
knew,  had  glaringly  tha  best  of  it.  His 
calm,  smiling  self-possession  almost  drove 
poor  Bluster  frantic.  The  less  he  knew,  of 
course,  the  louder  he  talked,  the  more  vehe- 
ment and  positive  he  became;  at  len^ 
offering  a  ie/  that  he  was  right;  at  which  p 
Gammon  bowed,  smiled,  and  closed  the 
discussion.  While  engaged  in  it,  he  had 
of  course  been  unable  to  keep  his  eye  upon 
Titmouse,  who  drunk,  consequently,  nke 
a  little  fish,  never  letting  the  bottle  pass 
him.  Every  one  about  him  filled  his  glass 
every  time— why  should  not  hel 

Hug  sat  next  to  Viper ;  feared  him,  and 
avoided  discussion  with  him;  for  thongb 
they  agreed  in  their  politics,  which  were  of 
the  loosest  and  lowest  radical  descriptioiiv 
they  had  a  personal  antipathy  each  to  liie 
other.  In  spite  of  their  wishes,  they  at 
length  got  entangled  in  a  very  virulent  con- 
troveray,  and  said  so  ^any  insulting  things 
of  each  other,  that  the  rest  of  the  company, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  amused,  ioH 
at  length — ^not  disgusted,  but  alarmed,  for 
the  possible  results.  Mr.  Quirk  tiierefore 
intenered. 

"Bravo!  bravo!  bravo !•*  he  exc!aimed» 
as  Viper  concluded  a  most  snvenomed  jia^ 
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•age, «« that  will  do,  Viper— whip  it  into  the 
next  Flash — Hwill  be  a  capital  leadei !  It 
will  produce  a  sensation!  And  in  the 
mean  time,  gentlemen,  let  me  reaiiest  you 
to  fill  your  glasses— bumpers— -for  IVe  a 
toast  to  propose,  in  which  you'll  all  feel  in- 
terested when  you  hear  who's  the  subjecVof 
*t.  It  is  a  gentleman  who  is  likely  soon  to 
t>e  elevated  to  a  station  which  nature  has 
formed  him — hem !  hem ! — ^to  adorn——'* 
'  **Mr.  Quirk's  proposing  your  health, 
Titmouse!"  whispered  Gammon  to  his 
eompanion,  who,  having  been  Very  restless 
for  some  time,  had  at  length  become  quite 
silent :  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  his 
elbow  on  the  table— his  eyes  languidly  half 
open,  and  his  face  exceedingly  pale.  Gam- 
mon saw  that  he  was  in  truth  in  a  very,  tick 
lish  condition. 

"I — wish — you'd — let  me— go  out— I'm 
-devilish  illl" — said  Titmouse^  faintly. 
Gammon  made  a  signal  to  Quirk,  who  in- 
stantly ceased  his  speech;  and  coming 
dowr^  to  Titmouse,  he  and  Gammon  hastily 
led  him  out  of  the  room,  and  to  the  nearest 
bedchamber,  where  he  began  to  be  very  ill, 
and  so  continued  for  several  hours.  Old 
Quirk,  who  was  a  long-headed  man,  was 
delighted  by  this  occurrence ;  for  he  saw 
that  if  he  insisted  on  Titmouse's  being  put 
to  bed,  and  passing  the  night— and  perhaps 
the  next  day — at  Alibi  House,  it  would  ena- 
ble Miss  Quirk  to  bring  her  attractions  to 
i«k«*    upon  him^  effectively,  by  exhibiting 


bear 


those  delicate  and  endearing  attentions 
which  are  so  soothing,  and  indeed  necessa- 
ry to  an  inyalid.  Titmouse  continued  se- 
Tcrely  indisposed  during  the  whole  of  the 
night;  and  early  in  the  morning,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  send  for  a  medical 
man,  who  pronounced  Titmouse  to  be  in 
danger  of  a  bilious  fever,  and  tSo  require 
rest,  and  care,  and  medical  attendanee  for 
some  days  to  come.  This  was  rather  "  too 
much  of  a  good  thing"  for  old  Quirk — 
but  there  was  no  remedy.  Foreseeing  that 
Titmouse  would  be  thrown  conprtantly,  for 
some  time  to  come,  into  Miss  Quirk's  com- 
pany, her  prudent  parent  enjoined  upon 
Mrs.  Alias,  his  sister,  the  necessity  of  im- 
pressing on  his  daughter's  mind  the  great 
uncertainty  that  after  all  existed  as  to  Tit- 
mouse's prospects ;  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  her  to  regulate  her  con- 
duct with  a  view  to  either  failure  or  suc- 
cess— ^to  keep  her  affections,  as  it  were,  in 
abeyance.  But  the  fact  was,  that  Miss 
Quirk  had  so  often  heard  the  subject  of  Tit- 
mouse's brilliant  expectations  talked  of  by 
tier  father,  and  knew  so  well  his  habitual 
prudence  and  caution,  that  she  looked  upon 
Titmouse's  speedy  possession  of  ten  thoo- 
Mmd  a  year  as  a  matter  almost  of  certainty. 


She  was  a  girl  of  some  natural  shfewdnessi 
but  of  an  early  inclination  to  maudlin  aenti* 
mentality.  Had  she  been  blessed  with  the 
vigilant  and  affectionate  care  of  a  mother  as 
she  grrew  up,  (her  mother  having  died  when 
Miss  Quirk  was  but  a  child,)  and  been 
thrown  among  a  diflferent  set  of  people  from 
those  who  constantly  visited  at  Alibi  House 
—and  of  whom  a  yery  favourable  specimen 
has  been  laid  before  the  reader— Miss  Quirk 
miffht  really  have  become  a  very  sensible 
and  agreeable  ^rl.  As  it  was,  her  man- 
ners had  contracted  a  certain  coarseness, 
which  at  length  overspread  her  whole  cha- 
racter; and  the  selfish  and  mercenary  mo- 
tives by  which  she  could  not  foil  to  perceive 
ail  her  father's  conduct  regulated,  infected 
herself.  She  resolved,  therefore,  lo  be  go- 
verned by  the  considerations  so  urgently 
pressed  upon  her  by  both  her  father  and  hei 
aunt. 

It  was  several  da]^  before  Titmouse  was 
allowed,  by  his  medical  man,  to  quit  his 
bedroom ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  wo- 
man not  to  be  touched  by  the  sight  of  a  sud- 
den change  effected  in  a  man  by  severe  in- 
disposition and  suffering-^ven  be  that  man 
so  poor  a  creature  as  Titmouse.  He  was 
very  pale,  and  considerably  reduced  by  the 
severe  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  of  the 
powerful  medicines  which  had  been  admi- 
nistered to  him.  When  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  Miss  Quirk,  one  afternoon, 
with  somewhat  feeble  gait,  and  a  languid 
air,  that  mitigated,  if  it  did  not  obliterate, 
the  foolish  and  conceited  expression  of  his 
features,  she  really  regarded  him  with  con- 
siderable interest;  and,  though  she  might 
hardly  have  owned  it  even  to  herself,  his 
expected  good  fortune  invested  him  with  a 
kind  of  subdued  radiance.  7%n  thousand 
a  year  / — Miss  Quirk's  heart  fluttered !  By 
the  time  that  he  was  well  enough  to  take 
his  departure,  she  had,  at  his  request,  read 
over  to  him  nearly  half  of  that  truly  inte- 
resting work — ^the  Newgate  Calendar;  she 
had  sung  to  him,  and  played  to  him,  what- 
ever he  had  asked  her;  and,  in  short,  she 
felt  that  if  she  could  but  be  certain  that  he 
would  gain  his  great  lawsuit,  and  step  into 
ten  thousand  a  year,  she  could  hve  him. 
She  insisted,  on  the  day  of  his  quitting  Ali- 
bi House,  that  he  should  write  in  her  album ; 
and  he  very  readily  complied.  It  wasnear- 
ly  ten  minutes  before  he  could  get  a  pen  to 
suit  him.  At  length  he  succeeded,  and  left 
the  following  interesting  memento  of  htuv- 
self,  in  the  very  centre  of  a  fresh  page : 

*<  Tittlebat  TitnMrage  Is  M7  name, 
England  Is  Mjr  Nation, 
London  Is  My  dwellinf  P1ae«, 
And  Christ  b  My  Salvation. 

*•  TlTTI.BB  AT  TlT!«01IHb 
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Miss  Qaifk  turned  p»le  with  astonish- 
ment and  rexation  on  seeing  this  elegant 
and  interesting  addition  to  her  album.  Tit- 
monse,  on  th»  contrary,  looked  at  it  with  no 
little  pride ;  for  havin?  had  a  capital  pen, 
and  his  heart  being  in  me  task,  he  had  pro- 
duced what  he  conceived  to  be  a  very  supe- 
rior specimen  of  penmanship ;  in  fact,  the 
ligpaature  was  by  far  the  b€»st  he  had  ever 
written.  When  he  had  gone,  Miss  Quirk 
was  twenty  times  on  the  point  of  tearii^ 
out  the  leaf  which  had  been  so  dismally 
disfigured;  but  on  her  father  C9ming  home 
in  the  evening,  he  laughed  heartily—"  and 
as  to  tearing  it  out,"  said  he,  "let  us  first 
see  which  way  the  verdict  is." 

Titmouse,  became,  after  this,  a  pr^ty 
frequent  visiter  at  Alibi  House;  growing 
more  and  more  attached  to  Miss  Quirk, 
who,  however,  conducted  herself  towards 
him  with  much  judgment.  His  inscription 
in  her  album  had  done  a  vast  deal  towards 
cooling  down  the  ardour  with  which  she 
had  b^n  disposed  to  regard  ev*n  the  future 
owner  of  ten  thousand  a  year.  Poor  Snap 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  chanc<%  being  tiea;t- 
ed  with  greater  coldness  by  Miss  Quirk  on 
every  succeeding  visit  to  Alibi  House.  At 
this  he  was  sorely  discomfited;  for  ^e 
would  have  whatever  money  her  father 
might  die  possessed  of,  besides  a  command- 
ing interest  in  the  partnership  business. 
•Twaw  a  difficult  thing  for  him  to  preserve 
his  temper  in  his  close  intimacy  with  Tit- 
mouse, who  had  so  grievously  interfered 
with  his  prospects. 

The  indisposition  I  have  been  mention- 
ing, prevented  Titmouse  from  paying  his 
promised  visit  to  Satin  Lodge.  On  re- 
turning to  his  lodgings,  from  Alibi  House, 
he  found  that  Tagrag  had  either  called  or 
sent  every  day  to  inquire  after  him  with  the 
most  affectionate  anxiety ;  and  one  or  two 
notes  lying  on  his  table,  apprised  him  of  the 
lively  distress  which  the  ladies  of  Satin 
Lodge  were  enduring  on  his  account,  and 
implored  liim  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  com- 
municating the  state  of  his  health,  and  per- 
sonally assuring  them  of  his  safety.  Though 
Ihe  image  of  Miss  Quirk  was  continually 
before  his  eyes,  Titmouse,  nevertheless,  had 
ennning  enough  not  to  drop  the  slightest 
hint  to  the  Tagrags  of  the  true  state  of  his 
feelings.  Whenever  any  inquiry,  with  ill- 
disguised  anxiety,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Tag- 
rag  concerning  Alibi  House  and  its  inmates, 
Titmouse  would,  to  be  sure,  mention  Miss 
Quirk,  but  in  such  a  careless  and  slighting 
way  as  gave  g^reat  consolation  and  encou- 
ragement to  Tagrag,  his  wife,  and  daugh- 
ter. WhP4i  at  Mr.  Quirk's  he  spoke  som^ 
what  imreservedly  of  the  amiable  inmates 
jf  Satin  Lodge.    These  two  mansions  wer« 


ahaost  the  only  priv9te  residences  viailfl^ 
by  Titmouse,  who  spent  his  time  much  in 
the  way  which  I  have  already  described. 
How  he  got  through  his  days  I  can  hardl/ 
tell.  At  his  lodging^,  he  got  up  very  le^ 
and  went  to  bed  very  late.  He  never  read 
any  tiilng  excepting  a  song-book  lent  himi 
by  Snap,  or  a  novel,  or  some  such  book  as 
"Boxiana,"  from  the  circulating  libraiy. 
Dawdling  over  his  dress  and  his  breakfast^ 
then  whistling  and  humming,  took  up  so 
mu<^  of  every  day  as  he  passed  at  his  lod|»* 
ings.  The  rest  was  spent  in  idling  aboul 
the  town,  looking  in  at  shop  windows, 
and  now  and  then  goirig  to  some  peUy  ex- 
hibition. When  evening  came,  he  was 
generally  joined  by  Snap,  when  they  would 
spend  the  night  together  in  the  manner  I 
have  already  described.  As  often  as  he 
dawd«  he  called  at  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap's  office  at  Safiron  Hill,  and 
woniad  them  not  a)ittle  by  inquiries  con* 
oeniing  ^  state  of  his  affairs,  and  the  cause 
oi  the  delay  in  commencing  proceedings;. 
As  for  Huckaback,  b^  the  way,  Titmouse 
cot  him  entirely ;  saying  that  he  was  a  de» 
viHsh  low  fellow,  and  it  was  no  use  know- 
ing htm.  He  made  many  desperate  efforts, 
botfi  BCTBonally  and  by  letter,  to  renew  hie 
aequamlance  with  Ti^tmouse,  but  in  vain. 
I  may  as  well  mention,  by  the  way.  that  ae 
soon  as  Snap  had  got  scent  of  the  little  mo* 
ney  transaction  Mitween  his  friend  and 
Huckaback,  he  called  upon  the  latter,  and 
tmderisff  him  twelve  shillings,  demanded 
up  the  document  which  he  had  extorted 
from  Titmouse.  Huckaback  held  out  ob- 
stinately for  some  time — but  Snap  was  too 
moch  ior  him,  and  talked  in  such  a  formi- 
dable strain  about  an  indictment  for  conspi- 
mcsf  (!)  and  fraud,  that  Huckaback  at  length 
consented,  on  receiving  twelve  shillings,  to 
deliver  up  the  document  to  Snap,  on  condi- 
tion fk  Snap's  destroying  it  on  the  spot. 
Tliis  wasf  done,  and  so  ended  all  intercourse 
— <at  least  on  this  side  of  the  grave— betweeo 
TitmoQse  and  Huckaback. 

The  sum  allowed  by  Messrs.  Quirk  and 
Gammon  to  Titmouse  was  amply  sufficient 
to  have  kept  him  in  comfort;  but  it  never 
would  have  enabled  him  to  lead  the  kind  of 
life  which  I  have  described — and  he  would 
eert»nly  have  got  very  awkwardly  involved 
had  it  not  been  for  the  kindnass  of  Snap,  in 
advancing  him,  from  time  to  time,  sueb 
sums  as  his  exigencies  required.  In  fact« 
matters  went  on  as  quietly  and  smoothly  aa 
possible,  for  several  months — till  about  the 
middle  of  November,  when  an  event  oc 
ctmred,  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  total 
demolition  of  all  his  hopes  and  expectap 
tfeons« 

He  M  not  seen  or  heard  from  Mesaore 
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Quirk  or  €ramiii(m  for  nearly  m  fortiiiglit; 
Snap  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly «  week. 
At  length  he  ventured  to  make  his  appear* 
anee  at  Saffron  Hill,  and  was  received  with 
a  startling  coldness,  a  stem  abraptneA  of 
manner,  that  fri^tened  him  out  or  his  wits. 
All  the  three  partners  were  alike-^as  for 
Snap,  the  contrast  between  his  present  and 
his  former  manner  was  perfectly  diocking ; 
he  seemed  quite  another  person.  The  f&t 
was,  that  the  full  statement  of  Titmouse's 
elaims  had  been  laid  before  Mr.  Subtle,  the 
leading  counsel  retained  in  his  behalf,  for 
his  opinion;  before  actually  commencing 
proceedings ;  and  the^Kirtners  were  indeed 
thunder-struck  on  receiving  that  opinion : 
for  Mr.  Subtle  pointed  out  a  radical  deficien- 
cy of  proof  in  a  matter,  whieh,  as  soon  as 
their  attention  was  thus  pointedly  called  to 
it,  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon  were  amazed 
at  their  having  overlooked,  and  still  more  at 
its  having  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Tre- 
sayle,  Mr.  Mortmain,  and  Mr.  Frankpledge. 
Mr.  Quirk  hurried  with  the  opinion  to  Sie 
first  two  gentlemen :  and,  after  a  longinter- 
view  with  each,  they  owned  their  fears  that 
Mr.  Subtle  was  right,  and  that  the  defect 
seemed  incurable ;  but  they  showed  Aeir 
affitated  clients,  tiiat  ihetf  had  been  guilty 
of  neither  oversight  norignorance,  inasmuch 
as  the  matter  in  question  was  one  of  m- 
dence  only— one  which  a  mtipnus  lawyer, 
with  a  full  detail  of  •*  proofe"  before  him, 
could  hardly  fail  to  light  upon— but  which, 
it  would  be  found,  had  been  assumed  -and 
taken  for  granted  in  the  cases  laid  before 
conveyancers.  They  promised  to  turn  it 
over  in  their  minds,  and  to  let  Messrs.  Quirk 
and  Gammon  know  if  any  thing  occurred 
to  vary  their  impression,  Mr.  Tresayle 
and  Mr.  Mortmain,  however,  preserved  an 
ominous  silence.  As  for  Frankpledge,  he 
had  a  knack,  somehow  or  another,  of  al- 
ways coming  to  the  conclusion  wished  and 
hoped  for  by  his  clients ;  and,  aft»  prodi- 
gious pains,  wrote  a  very  long  opinion,  to 
show  that  there  was  nothing  m  the  objec- 
•ion.  Neither  Mr.  Quirk  nor  Mr.  Gammon 
could  understand  the  process  by  which  Mr. 
Frankpledge  arrived  at  such  a  result;  but, 
in  despair,  they  laid  his  opinion  before  Mr. 
Subtle,  in  the  shape  of  a  second  oiseforhis 
opinion.  It  was,  in  a  few  days*  time, 
returned  to  them,  with  only  a  line  or  two— 
thus: 

**  With  every  respect  for  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  this  opinion,  I  cannot  perceive 
what  it  has  to  do  with  the  question.  I  see 
no  reason  whatever  to  depart  from  the  view 
I  have  already  taken  of  this  case.    J.  S." 

Here  was  something  like  a  dead  lock. 
"We're  done«  Gammon!"  said  Quiik, 

N 


wiih  a  £tiiiayed   tir»    Gammon 
lost,  and  made  no  answer. 

"  Does  ^y  thing— eh  1 — any  thing  ee- 
eur  to  yon !  Ckuoimon,  I  will  say  this  fot 
you — ^you're  a  longheaded  fellow."  Slill 
Gammon  spdce  not. 

«*  Gammon!  Gammon! — I  really  believe 
—you  begin  to  tee  something." 

«« /f « to  be  done^  Mr.  Quirk !"  said  Gam- 
mon at  length,  wi^  a^grave  and  apprdieR- 
sive  lode,  and  a  obeek_paler  than  before. 

**  Eh !  how  !  Oh,  I  see !— Know  what 
you  mean.  Gammon,"  replied  Quirk  with  a 
horried  whisper,  gluicing  at  both  doofa  to 
see  that  they  were  safe. 

*^  We  must  resume  oar  intercourse  wi^ 
Titmouse,  and  let  matters  go  on  as  before," 
said  Gammon  with  a  very  anxious,  but,  at 
the  same  thne,  a  determined  air. 

ft*  I — ^I  wonder  if  what  has  occurred  to 
you  is  what  has  oeoaned  to  me  t"  inquired 
Quirk,  in  an  eager  whisper. 

"Pooh!  pooh  I  Mr. Quirk." 

"Gammon, dear  Gammon,  no  mystery  ! 
You  know  I  have  a  deep  stake  in  this  mat- 
ter!" 

"So  have  I,  Mr.  Quirk,"  replied  Gam- 
mon, with  a  sigh.  "  However" — Here  the 
partoers  put  th^  heads  close  together,  and 
whispered  to  each  other  in  a  low,  earnest 
tone,  for  some  minutes.  Quirk  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  took  two  or  idree  turns  about 
the  room  in  silence,  Gammon  watching  him 
calmly. 

To  his  inexpressible  relief  and  joy,  with- 
in a  few  hours  of  the  happening  of  the 
above  coUoquy,  Titmouse  lound  himself 
placed  on  precisely  his  former  footing  with 
Messrs.  Quirtc,  Ganmion,  and  Snap. 

In  order  to  bring  on  tl^  cause  for  trial  at 
the  next  spring  assizes,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  declaration  in  ejectment  should  be 
served  on  the  tenant  in  possession  before 
Hilary  term ;  and*  in  a  matter  of  such  mag- 
nitude, it  was  deemed  expedient  for  Snap 
to  go  dowa  and  personally  effect  theservica 
in  questioii.  In  oonsequence,  also,  of  some 
very  important  suggestions  'as  to  the  evi- 
dence, given  by  the  junior  in  the  cause,  it 
wasarramged  that  Snap  ^lould  go  4own 
about  a  week  before  the  time  fixed  upoa  fer 
effecting  the  service,  and  make  minute  In- 
quiries as  to  one  or  two  facts  whieh  it  was 
understood  could  be  established  in  evideaea 
As  soon  as  Titmouse  heard  of  this  move- 
ment, ti^at  Snap  was  gmng  direct  to  Yatton, 
the  scene  of  his,  Titmouse's,  future  grea^ 
neas,  he  made  tiie  most  pertinacious  and  ve- 
hement entreatiies  to  Messrs.  Quirk  and 
Gammon  to  be  allewed  to  accompany  him, 
even  goinff  down  on  his  knees.  There  was 
no  resifitm|  this;  but  they  exacted  a 
sdemn  pledge  frem  iiim  that  he  woM 
19  ^ 
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pltee  himself  entirely  at  tiie  disposal  of 
Snap :  go  under  some  feigned  name,  and, 
in  short,  neither  say  nor  do  any  thing 
lending  to  disclose  their  real  character  or 
€iTand« 

Snap  and  Titmouse  estahlished  them- 
teWes  at  the  Hare  and  Hounds  inn  at  Gril- 
ston;  and  the  former  immediately  began, 
cautiously  and  miietly,  to  collect  such  evi- 
dence as  he  could  dtscoTer.  One  of  the  first 
persons  to  whom  he  went  was  old  Blind  Bess. 
Ilis  many  pressing  questions  at  leng^ 
ptirred  up  in  the  old  woman's  mind,  re^- 
leetions  of  long-forprotten  names,  persons, 
places,  scenes,  and  associations,  thereby 
producing  an  agitation  not  easily  to  be  got 
nd  of,  and  which  had  by  no  means  subsided 
whmi  Dr.  l^tham  and  Mr,  Aubrey  paid  her 
the  Christmav^ay  visit,  which  has  been 
already  described. 

The  reader  has  had  ahead}r  pretty  distinct 
indications  of  the  manner  in  which  Tit- 
mouse and  Snap  conducted  themselves  du- 
ring their  stay  in  Yorkshire,  and  which,  I 
iear,  have  not  tended  to  raise  either  of  Aese 
gentlemen  in  the  reader's  estimation.  Tit^ 
mouse  manifested  a  very  natural' anxiety  to 
see  the  present  occupants  of  Yatton ;  and  it 
was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  Snap  could 
prevent  him  from  sneaking  about  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Hall,  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  them.  His  first  encoun- 
ter with  Mr.  and  Miss  Aubrey  was  entirely 
accidental,  as  the  reader  may  remember; 
an4  when  he  found  that  the  lady  on  horse- 
back near  Yatton,  and  the  lady  whom  he 
had  striven  to  attract  the  notice  of  in  Hyde 
Park,  were  one  and  the  same  beautiful  wo- 
man, and  that  that  beautiful  woman  was 
■either  more  nor  less  than  the  sister  of  the 
present  owner  of  Yatton-^e  marvellous 
discovery  created  a  mighty  pother  in 
his  littie  feelings.  The  blaze  of  Kate 
Aubrey's  beauty,  in  an  instant  consu- 
med the  images  of  both  Tabiiha  Ta|rrag 
and  Dora  Quirk.  It  even  for  a  while  out- 
thone  the  splendours  of  ten  thousand  a 
Tear;  such  is  the  inexpressible  and  incalcu- 
lable power  of  w(nnan's  beauty  over  every 
thin^  in  the  shape  of  a  man— over  even  so 
despicable  a  sample  of  him  as  'Httlebat 
Titmouse. 

While  putting  in  practice  some  of  those 
abominable  tricks  to  which,  under  Snap's 
tutelage.  Titmouse  had  become  accustomed 
in  wdnng  the  streets  of  London,  and  from 
which  even  Ae  rough  handling  they  had 
0Otfh>m  fanner  Haxel  could  not  turn  him. 
Titmouse  at  length,  as  has  been  seen,  most 
imwillingly  fell  fbul  of  &at  fair  creature, 
Catharine  Aubrey  herself;  who  seemed 
tmly  like  an  angelic  messenger,  returning 
^     her  errand  of  sympathy  and  meicy, 


and  suddenly  beset  by  a  litde  imp  of  daik- 
ness.  When  Titmouse  discovered  who  was 
the  object  of  his  audacious  and  revolting 
advances,  his  soul  was  petrified  within  him; 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  shriek  of  Miss 
Aubrey's  attendant  at  leng^  starded  him 
into  a  recollection  of  a  pair  of  heels,  to 
whidi  he  was  that  evening  indebted  for  an 
escape  from  a  most  murderous  cudgelling, 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  one 
effect  not  contemplated  by  him  who  inflicted 
it,  viz. :  the  retention  of  tiie  Aubreys  in  the 
possession  of  Yatton !  Titmouse  ran  for 
nearly  half-a-mile  on  the  high-road  towards 
GrOston,  without  stopping.  He  dared  not 
venture  back  to  Yatton,  with  the  sound  of 
the  lusty  farmer's  voice  in  his  ears,  to  get 
back  frown  the  Aubrey  Arms  the  horse  which 
had  brought  him  that  afternoon  from  Gril»- 
ton,  to  which  place  he  walked  on,  through 
the  snow  and  darkness ;  reaching  his  inn  in 
a  perfect  panic,  from  which,  at  length,  a 
tumbler  w  stiff  brandy  and  water,  wiSi  two 
or  three  ei|ars,  somewhat  relieved  him. 
Forgetful  of  the  solemn  pledge  which  he 
had  given  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  not  to  disclose  his  name  or  errand, 
and  it  never  once  occurring  to  him  that,  if 
he  would  but  keep  his  own  counsel.  Miss 
Aubrey  could  never  identify  him  with  the 
ruffian  who  had  assailed  her,  he  spent  the 
interval  between  eight  and  twelve  o'clock, 
at  which  latter  hour  the  coach  by  which  he 
had  resolved  to  return  to.  London  would 
pass  through  Grilston,  in  inditing  the  foU 
lowing  letter  to  Miss  Aubrey: 

•*  OrilsUn,  Janv*ry  6tk^  18—. 

"  Honoured  Miss, 

"Hoping  No  Offence  Will  be  Taken 
where  None  is  meant,  (which  am  Sure  of,) 
Tills  I  send  To  say  Who  I  Am,  which,  Is 
the  Right  And  True  Owner  of  Yatton  which 
You  Enjoy  Among  You  All  At  This  pre- 
sent Cnil  The  Law  Give  it  to  Me)  Which 
It  quickly  Will  And  which  It  Ought  to 
Have  done  When  I  were  First  Born  And 
Before  Yr.  Respect.  Family  ever  Came  into 
it.  And  Me  which  Yr.  bond.  Brother  Have 
so  Unlawfully  Got  Possession  Of  must 
Come  Back  to  TTiem  Whose  Due  It  is  wh. 
Is  myself  as  will  be  Sone  provd.  And  wh.\ 
am  most  truly  Sorry  Of  on  your  Own  atet^ ' 
^Meaning  bond.  Miss,  you  Alone)  as  Sure 
As  Yatton  is  Intirely  Mine  So  My  Heart  Is 
youn  and  No  Longer  my  Own  Ever  since 
1  Saw  You  first  as  Can  Easily  prove  but 
wh,  doubtiess  You  Have  forgot  Seeing  you 
Never  New,  seeing  (as  Mr.  Gammon,  My 
Sollidter^  And  a  Very  Great  Lawyer,  say) 
Cases  JUer  Circumstances^  what  Can  I  say 
More  Than  that  I  Love  you  Most  Amazing 
Such  As  Never  Thought  Myself  Capabla 
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af  Doing  Before  and  wb.  cannot  help  Ever 
Since  I  First  saw  Yor.  most  Lotfely  and 
Divine  and  striking  Face  wh.  hare  Stuck 
In  my  Mind  Ever  Since  Day  and  Night 
Sleeping  and  Waking  I  will  Take  my  Oath 
Never  Of  Haying  Lov'd  Any  one  Else, 
Though  (must  SayVhave  Had  a  Wonderful 
Many  Cffen  From  Females  of  The  Highest 
Bank  Since  My  Truly  Wonderful  Good 
fortune  got  Talked  About  every  Where  but 
have  Boused  Them  All  for  yr,  eake.  And 
Would  all  the  World  But  you.  When  I 
Saw  You  on  Horseback  It  was  All  my 
Sudden  confusion  In  Seeing  you  C^o 
Other  Gent,  was  One  of  my  Kespec.  Soli- 
citors) wh.  Threw  Me  off  in  that  Ridiculous 
way  wh.  was  a  Great  Mortification  And 
made  My  brute  Of  A  horse  goon  eo  For  I 
remembered  You  and  was  Wonderftd  struck 
with  Tour  improved  Appearance  (As  that 
Same .  Gent,  can  Testiry)  And  yon  was 
(Hond.  Miss)  Quite  wrong  T\hnigh4  when 
You  spoke  Uncommon  Angry  To  Me, 
seeing  If  I  had  Only  Known  what  Female 
It  was  (meaning  youraelfwhieh  I  respect  so) 
only  So  Late  Alone  I  should  Have  spoke 
quite  Different  So  hope  You  wUl  lliink 
Nothing  More  Of  that  Truly  Unpleasant 
Event  Now  (Hond.  Madam)  What  I  have 
To  say  Is  if  You  will  Please  to  Condescend 
To  Yield  To  My  Desire  we  Can  Live  Most 
uncommon  Comfortable  at  Yatton  Together 
wh.  Place  shall  Have  Great  Pleasure  in 
Marrying  i/ou  from  and  I  may  {perhaps) 
Do  Something  Handsome  for  yr.  respecta- 
ble Brother  And  Family,  wh.  can  Often 
Come  to  see  us  And  Live  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood, if  You  Refuse  me,  will  nofc  say  What 
shall  happen  to  Those  which  (am  Told) 
Owe  me  a  mreciotu  Long  Figure  wh.  may 
(perhaps)  Make  a  Handsome  Abatement  If 
You  and  I  IK/ 17. 

«« Hoping  You  Will  Forget  what  Have 
So  Much  Grievd.  me  And  Write  pr.  return 
ofPost. 

"Am 
"hond.  Miss. 

"  Yr.  most  Loving  A  Devoted  Slave 
"(Till  Death) 
"  Tittlebat  Tirif  oust. 

"(Prtra/e.") 

This  equally  characteristic  and  disgusting 
production,  its  infatuated  writer  sealed 
twice,  and  then  left  it  with  sixpence  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlady  of  the  Hare  and 
Hounds,  to  be  delivered  ajt  Yatton  Hall  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  The  ffood  wo- 
man, however,  having  no  particular  wish 
to  oblige  such  a  strange  puppy,  whom  she 
was  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of,  and  having 
a  good  deal  to  attend  to— laid  the  letter  on 
the  chimney-piece,  and  entirely  lost  sight 


of  it  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Shcnrthr  ailer 
the  lamentable  tidings  concerning  the  im- 
pending misfortunes  of  the  Aubrey  family 
had  been  communicated  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Orilston,  the  forwarded  the  letter-— little 
dreaming  0(  the  character  in  which  its 
writer  was  likely  ere  long  to  reappear  at 
Grilstoi^— with  one  or  two  others,  a  day  or 
two  after  IMiss  Aubrey  had  had  the  inter* 
view  with  her  brother  which  I  have  de- 
scribed to  the  reader;  but  it  lay  unnoticed 
by  any  one— above  all,  by  the  sweet  sufferer 
whose  name  was  indicted  on  it— among  a 
great  number  of  misoelianeous  letters  and 
papers  which  had  been  suffered  to  aocumo 
late  on  the  library  table. 

Mr.  Anbrey  entered  the  library  one  mom 
ing  alone,  fw  the  purpose  of  attending  tu 
many  matters  which  had  been  long  neglect- 
ed. He  was  evidently  thinner:  his  face 
was  pale,  and  his  manner  dejected:  still 
there  was  about  him  a  noble  air  of  calmness 
and  resolution.  Through  the  richly-pictured 
old  stained-glass  window,  the  mottled  sun- 
beams were  streaming  in  a  kind  of  tender 
radiance  upon  the  dear  old  fiimiliar  objects 
around  him.  All  was  silent.  Having  drawn 
iiis  chair  to  the  table,  on  which  were  lying 
a  confttsed  heap  of  letters  and  papers,  he 
felt  a  momentary  repugnance  to  enter  upon 
the  task  which  he  hadTassigned  to  himself, 
of  opening  and  attending  to  them;  and 
walked  slowly  for  some  time  up  and  down 
the  room  witi^  folded  arms,  uttering  occa- 
sionally profound  sighs.  At  length  he  sat 
down,  and  commenced  the  disheartening 
task  of  opening  the  many  letters  before  him. 
One  of  the  first  he  opened  was  firom  Peter 
Johnson-^the  old  tenant  to  whom  he  had 
lent  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  it  was 
full  of  expressions  of  gratitude  and  respect. 
Then  came  a  letter,  a  fortnight  old,  bearing 

Ae  frank  of  Lord i  the  Secretsuy  of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  opened  it  and 
read: 

"  My  dear  Aubrey, 

**  You  will  remember  that  Lord  — 's 
motion  stands  for  the  28th.  We  all  venture 
to  calculate  upon  receiving  your  powerful 
support  in  the  debate.  We  e3n>ect  to  be 
much  pressed  with  the  Duke  of  *b  af- 
fair, which  you  handled  shortly  before  the 
recess  with  such  signal  ability  and  success. 
When  you  return  to  town,  you  must  expect 
a  renewal  of  certain  offers,  which  I  most 
sincerely  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubiio 
service,  will  not  be  again  declined. 
**  Ever  yours  faithfully. 


"(Private  and  confidential.) 
"  Charles  Jhbrey,  Esq.,  ifU^'L 
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Mr.  Anbiey  laid  dowa  tke  letter  «aIiBly, 
aa  soon  as  he  had  read  it ;  and,  leaninff  back 
in  his  chair,  seemed  lost  in  thought  for  se- 
veral minutes.  Presently  he  re-applied 
himself  to  his  task,  and  opened  and  glanoed 
over  a  great  many  letters ;  the  contents  of 
several  of  •which  oecasioned  him  deep  emo- 
tion^  Some  were  from  p^sons  in  distress 
whom  he  had  assisted,  and  who  implored  a 
continuance  of  his  aid ;  others  were  from 
ardent  political  friends— some  sanguine, 
others  desponding-— <;onoeming  the  pros- 
pects of  the  session.  Two  or  three  hinted 
that  it  was  every  where  reported  that  he  had 
been  offered  one  of  the  Under-Secretary  ships, 
and  had  declined ;  but  that  it  was,  at  the 
kine*s  desire,  to  be  pressed  upon  him.  Ma- 
ny fotters  were  on  private,  and  still  more  on 
county  business ;  and  with  one  of  them  be 
was  engaged,  when  a  servairt  entered  with 
one  of  that  morning's  county  papeta*  Tired 
with  his  task,  Mr.  Aubiey  roM.from  his 
chair  as  the  servant  gave  him^)ie  paper ; 
and,  standing  before  we  fire,  he  uxiblded 
the  Yorkshire  Stingo^  and  glanced  listlessly 
over  its  miscellaneous  contents.  At  length 
his  e^e  lit  upon  the  following  paragraph : 

**  The  rumours  so  deeply  affecting  a  mem- 
ber for  a  certain  borough  in  this  county, 
and  to  which  we  alluded  lit  our  last  paper 
but.one^  turn  out  to  be  well-founded.  A 
claimant  has  started  up  to  the  very  larae 
estates  at  present  held  by  the  gentleman  in 
question;  and  we  are  very  much  misio- 
fcmned  if  the  ensuing  spring  assizes  will 
not  effect  a  considerable  change  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  borough  alluded  to,  by 
relieving  it  from  ^e  tory  thraldom  under 
which  it  has  been  so  long  oppressed.  We 
have  no  wii^  to  bear  hard  upon  a  fiiHing 
man;  and,  therefore,  shall  makenocmnment 
upon  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  person 
may  be  presumed  to  be,  who  must  be  con- 
scious that  he  has  beensoloi]^  enjoying  the 
just  rights  of  others.  Some  extraordinary 
disclosures  mavbe  looked  for  when  the  trial 
comes  on.  We  have  heard  from  a  Quarter 
on  which  we  are  disposed  to  place  reliance, 
that  the  claimant  is  a  gentlemaQ  of  decided 
whig  principles,  and  wno  will  prove  a  valu- 
able accession  to  the  liberal  cause." 

The  tears  very  nearly  forced  Aeir  way 
out  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  eyes  on  reading  this 
most  unfeeling  paragraph;  but  Ihey  had, 
with  a  strong  effort,  Seen  dispersed  jus^^as 
Miss  Aubrey  entered  the  room.  Her  bro- 
ther quietly  folded  up  the  paper,  and  laid  it 
aside,  fearmi  lest  his  sisters  feelings  should 
be  pierced  by  so  coarse  and  brutal  a  para- 
^ph,  whioh,  in  fkct,  had  been  concocted 
in  London  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  who  woe,  as  before 
«tated,intereatedintke  Smiaff  J?j^  which 


was  in  eome  sort  connected,  thi  lugh  t!i» 
relationship  of  the  editors,  with  the'  Torh 
shirq  Stingo,  The  idea  had  been  suggested 
by  Gammon,  of  attempting  to  enlist  the 
poHHcfd  feeling  of  a  portion  of  the  county 
m  favour  of  their  client,  \ 

"  Here  are  several  letters  for  yow,  Kate,'* 
said  her  brother,  picking  several  of  them 
out.  The  very  first  she  took  up,  it  having 
aUracted  her  attention  by  the  double  seal, 
and  the  vulgar  style  of  the  handwritii^, 
was  that  from  Titmouse,  which  has  just 
been  laid  before  the  reader.  With  much 
surprise  she  opened  the  letter,  her  brother 
beinff  similarly  engagfed  with  his  own ;  and 
her  race  getting  gradually  paler  as  she  went 
on,  at  lei^th  she  flung  it  on  the  floor  with  a 
passionate  air,  and  burst  into  tears.  Qer 
brother,  with  astonishment,  exclaimed^-* 
"Dear  Kate,  what  is  iti"  and  he  rose  and 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  letter. 

"  Don't--don'i  Charles !"  she  cried,  put- 
ting bar  foot  upon  it,  and  flinging  her  arma 
round  his  neck.  "  It  is  an  audacious  letter 
—a  vulgar,  a  cruel  letter,  dear  Charles  !'* 
Her  emotion  increased  as  her  thoughts  re- 
curred to  the  heartless  paragraph  concerning 
her  brother  with  which  the  letter  concludeo. 
"  I  could  have  overlooked  every  thing  but 
ihaty^^  said  she  unwittingly.  With  gentle 
force  he  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the 
painfully  ridiculous  and  contemptible  efiu- 
sion.  He  attempted  faintly  to  sxnile  sev  oral 
times  as  he  went  on. 

"Don't— don't,  dearest  Charles !  I  can't 
bear  it.  Don't  smile — it's  very  far  from 
your  heart;  you  do  it  only  to  assure  m«." 

Here  Mr.  Aubrey  read  the  paragraph  con- 
cerning himself.  His  face  turned  a  littla 
paler  £an  before,  and  his  lips  quivered  with 
suppressed  emotion.  "He  is  evidently  a 
very  foolish  fellow !"  he  exclaimed,  walking 
towards  the  window,  with  his  back  to  his 
sister,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  see  h«w 
much  he  w^s  affected  by  so  petty  an  incH 
dent. 

"  What  does  he  allude  to,  Kate,  when  he 
talks  of  your  having  spoken  angrily  to  him, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  you  V  he  inijuired, 
afler  a  lew  moments'  pause,  retunung  to 

tr. 

"O  dear! — ^I  am  so  grieved  that  yon 
dbould  have  noticed  it— but  since  you  ask 
me"-«'and  she  told  him  the  occurrenc<*  al  • 
luded  to  in  the  letter.  Mr.  Aubrey  drew 
himself  up  unconsciously  as  Kate  w»  nt  or« 
and  she  perceived  him  becoming  stiM  pal'*? 
than  before,  and  feU  the  kindling  8r>«>vT  uf 
his  eye. 

"  Foi|;et  it—forget  it,  dearest  Ch?  i  'ef  — • 
So  despicable  a  being  is  really  no.  \\  ort't  a 
thought,"  said  Kate,  with  incr^iij^  ni/x- 
iety :  for  she  had  oever  in  her  jBfc  iKt'ora, 

. :     " —"f- 
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witnessed  her  brother  the  subject  of  such  I  eyes ;  firom  whose  dear  lips  be  had  never 
powerful  emotions  as  then  made  rigid  his  I  heard  a  word  of  unkindness  or  severity; 


slender  frame.    At  length,  drawingli  long 
breath — 

**  It  is  fortunate,  Kate,"  said  he  calmly, 
"that  A«  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  that  I  enr 
deavour  to  be — a  Christian.*'  She  flung  her 
«Tms  round  him,  exclaiming,  *«  There  spoke 
my  own  noble  brother !" 

"  I  shall  preserve  this  letter  as  a  curiosity, 
Kate,"  said  heoresently;  and  with  a  pointed 
significance  of  manner,  that  arrested  his 
sister's  attention,  he  added, — «« It  is  rather 
singular,  but  some  time  before  you  came  in, 
I  opened  a  letter  in  which  your  name  is 
liientidned — ^I  cannot  say  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  yet — in  short,  it  is  from  Lord  De 

la'Zouch.  enclosing  one *^ 

Miss  Aubrey  suddenly  blushed  scarlet, 
End  trembled  violently. 

"Don't  be  agitated,  my  dear  Kate,  the 
enclosure  is  from  Lady  De  la  Zouch :  and 
if  it  be  the  same  strain  of  kindness  that  per- 
vades Lord  De  laZouch's  letter  to  me " 

*•  1  would  rather  tiiat  you  opened  and  read 
it,  Charles," — she  faltered,  sinking  into  a 
eha:x 

"Come,  come,  dear  Kate — play  the  wo- 
toan !"  said  her  brother  with  an  affectionate 
air.  "  To  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  these 
letters  that  I  believe  will  interest  you — very 
deeply  gratify  and  interest  your  feelings — 

would  be " 

"  I  know — ^I — ^I — suspect— I" ^faltered 

Miss  Aubrey,  with   much    agitation — "I 
shall  return." 

"  Then  you  shall  take  these  letters  with 
you,  and  read  or  not  read  them  as  you  like," 
said  her  brother,  putting  the  letters  into  her 
hand  with  a  fond  and  sorrowful  smile,  that 
soon,  however,  flitted  away — and,  leading 
her  to  the  door,  he  was  once  more 
ifene;  and,  after  a  brief  interval  of  re- 
rery,  he  wrote  answers  to  such  of  the 
many  letters  before  him  as  He  considered 
eariiest  to  require  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  judgment  and  ten- 
derness with  which  Dr.  Tatham  discharged 
the  very  serious  duty  which,  at  the  entreaty 
of  his  afflicted  friends,  he  had  undertaken, 
of  breaking  to  Mrs.  Aubrey  the  calamity 
with  which  she  and  her  family  were  me- 
taaced,  the  effects  of  the  disclosure  had  been 
biost  disastrous.  They  had  paralysed  her; 
and  Mr,  Aubrey,  who  had  long  been  await- 
ing' the  issue,  in  sickening  suspense,  in  an 
adjoining  room,  was  hastily  summoned  in 
to  behold  a  mournful  and  heart-rending 
spectacle.  His  venerable  mother— she  who 
had  given  him  life  at  the  mortal  peril  of  her 
own;  she  whom  he  cherished  with  unut- 
terable tenderness  and  reverence ;  she  who 
doted  upon  him  as  upon  the  light  of  her 
w  3 


whose  heart  had  never  known  an  impulse 
but  of  gentle,  noble,  unbounded  generosity 
towards  all  around  her — this  idolized  being 
now  lajr  suddenly  prostrated  and  blight^ 
before  him. 

Poor  Aubrey  yielded  to  his  long;  and  vio- 
lent agony,  m  the  presence  ot  her  who 
could  no  longer  hear,  or  see,  or  be  sensible 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  chamber. 

"  My  son,"  said  Dr.  Tatham,  af\er  the 
first  burst  of  his  friend's  grief  was  over,  and 
he  knelt  down  beside  his  mother,  with  her 
hand  grasped  #i  his,  "  despise  not  the  chas- 
tening of  the  Lord ;  neither  be  weary  of  his 
correction.    . 

**  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  conect- 
eth,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  de^ 
lighteth. 
**  The  Lord  will  not  cast  off  for  ever. 
"  But  though  he  cause  grief,  yet  will  he 
have  compassion,  according  to  the  multitude 
of  his  mercies. 

"  For  he  doth  not  afl!ict  willingly,  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men." 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Dr.  Tat- 
ham could  render  himself  audible  while 
murmuring  these  soothing  and  solemn  pas- 
sages of  scripture  in  the  ear  of  his  distract- 
ed friend,  beside  whom  he  knelt. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  had  suffered  a  paralytic 
seizure,  and  lay  motionless  and  insensible; 
her  features  slightly  disfigured,  but  partial- 
ly concealed  beneath  her  long  silvery  gray 
hair,  which  had,  in  the  suddenness  of  the 
fit,  strayed  from  beneath  her  cap. 

**But  what  am  I  about  1"  at  length  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  languid  and 

alarmed  air — "  has  medical  assistance " 

"  Dr.  Goddart  and  Mr.  Whateley  are 
both  sent  for  by  several  servants,  and 
will  doubtless  be  very  quickly  here,"  re- 
plied Dr.  Tatham ;  and  while  he  yet  spoKe 
IVf  r.  Whateley — who,  when  hastened  on  by 
the  servant  who  had  been  sent  for  him,  was 
entering  the  park  on  a  visit  to  young  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  who  was  also  seriously  ill  and  in 
peculiarly  critical  circumstances — entered 
the  room,  and  immediately  resorted  to  the 
necessary  measures.  Soon  afterwards, 
also.  Dr.  Goddart  arrived ;  but,  alas,  how 
little  could  they  do  for  the  venerable  suf- 
fever. 

During  the  next,  and  for  many  ensuing 
days,  the  lodge  was  assailed  by  very  many 
anxious  and  sympathizing  inquirers,  who 
were  answered  by  Waters,  whom  Mr.  Au- 
brey— oppressed  by  the  number  of  friends 
who  hurried  up  to  the  Hall,  and  insisted 
upon  seeing^  him  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  dreadful  rumours  were  correct- 
had  stationed  there  during  the  day  to  afford 
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the  reqaisite  information.  The  Hall  was 
pervaded  by  a  gloom  that  could  be  felt. 
Every  servant  had  a  wo-begone  look,  and 
moved  about  as  if  a  funeral  were  stirring. 
Little  Charles  and  Agnes,  almost  Imprison- 
ed in  their  nursery,  seemed  quite  puzzled 
and  confused  at  the  strange,  unusual  seri- 
ousness, and  quietness,  and  melancholy 
faces  every  where  about  them.  Kate 
romped  not  with  them  as  had  been  her 
wont;  but  would  constantly  burst  into 
fears  as  she  held  them  on  her  knee  or  in  her 
arms,  trying  to  evade  the  continual  ques- 
tioning of  Charles.  «*I  think  it  will  be 
t?me  for  me  to  cry  too*  by-a^-by !"  said  he 
to  her  one  day,  with  an  air  *  If  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest,  that  made  poor  Kate's  tears 
flow  afresh.  Sleepless  nights  and  days  of 
sorrow  soon  told  upon  her  appearance.  Her 
glorious  buoyancy  of  spirits,  that  erewhile, 
as  it  were,  had  filled  the  whole  Hall  with 
gladness — ^where  were  they  now?  Ah,^ 
me !  the  rich  bloom  had  disappeared  from' 
her  beautiful  cheek;  but  her  high  spirit, 
though  oppressed,  was  not  broken,  and  she 
stood  firmly  and  calmly  amid  the  scowling 
skies  and  lowering  tempests.  You  fan- 
cied you  saw  her  auburn  tresses  Stirred  up- 
on her  pale  but  calm  brow  by  the  breath  of 
the  approachinff  storm ;  and  that  she  also 
felt  it,  but  trembled  not.  Her  heart  might 
be,  indeed,  bruised  and  shaken;  but  her 
sfirit  was,  ay,  unconquerable.  My  glo- 
rious Kate,  how  my  heart  goes  forth  to- 
wards you ! 

And  thou,  her  brother,  who  art  of  kin- 
dred spirit ;  who  art  supported  by  philoso- 
phy, and  exalted  by  religion,  so  tnat  thy 
constancy  cannot  be  shaken  or  overthrown 
by  the  black  and  ominous  swell  of  trouble 
which  is  increasing  and  closing  around  thee, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  outlive  the  storm — 
and  yet  it  rocks  thee ! 

A  month  or  two  may  see  thee  and  thine 
expelled  from  old  Yatton,  and  ndt  merely* 
having  lost  every  thing,  but  with  a  liability 
to  thy  successor  that  will  hang  round  thy 
neck  like  a  mUlstone.  What,  indeed,  is  to 
become  of  you  all  1  Whither  will  you  go  1 
And  your  suffering  mother,  should  she  sur- 
vive so  long,  is  her  precious  form  to  be 
borne  away  from  Yatton  1 

Around  thee  stand  those  who,  if  thou 
fallest,  v^ill  perish — and  that  thou  know  est; 
around  thy  calm,  sorrowful,  but  erect  figure, 
are  a  melancholy  group — ^thy  afiiicted  mo- 
ther— ^the'wife  of  tiiy  bosom — ^thy  two  little 
children — thy  brave  beautiful  sister — Yet 
think  not,  Misfortune !  that  over  this  man 
thou  art  about  to  achieve  thy  accustomed 
triumphs.  Here,  behold  thou  hast  a  maiv 
»o  contend  with ;  nay,  more,  a  chbistian 


MAK,  who  hath  calmly  girded  up  his  loins 
against  the  corning  fight  I 

Twas  Sabbath  evening,  some  five  weeks 
or  so  after  the  happening  of  the  mournful 
events  above  commemorated,  and  Kate  ha< 
ving  spent  as  usual  several  hours  keeping 
watch  beside  the  silent  and  motionless 
figure  of  her  mother,  had  quitted  the  chaoor 
ber  for  a  brief  interval  thinking  to  relieve 
her  oppressed  spirits  by  walking,  for  a  little 
while,  up  and  down  the  long  gallery.  Ha- 
ving slowly  paced  backwards  and  forwards 
once  or  twice,  she  rested  against  the  little 
oriel  window  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the 
gallery,  and  gazed,  with  saddened  eye,  upon 
the  setting  sun,  till  at  length,  in  calm  gran- 
deur, it  disappeared  beneath  the  horizon. 
'Twas  to  Kate  a  solemn  and  mournful  sign; 
especially  followed  as  it  was  by  the  deep- 
ening shadows  and  gloom  of  evening.  She 
sighed ;  and,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her 
bosom,  gazed  with  a  tearful  eye,  into  the 
darkening  sky,  where  glittered  the  brilliant 
evening  star.  Thus  she  remained,  a  thou- 
sand pensive  and  tender  thoughts  passing 
through  her  mind,  till  the  increasing  chills 
of  evening  warned  her  to  retire.  "  1  will 
go,"  said  she  to  herself,  as  she  walked 
slowly  along,  "  and  try  to  play  the  evening 
hymn — I  may  not  have  many  more  oppor- 
tunities!"  "With  this  view,  she  gently 
opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and,  glan- 
cing around  found  that  she  should  be  alone. 
The  fire  gave  the  only  light.  She  opened 
the  or^an  with  a  sigh,  and  then  sat  down 
before  it  for  some  minutes  without  touching 
the  keys.  At  length  she  struck  them  very 
gently,  as  if  fearful  of  disturbing  those  who, 
she  soon  recollected,  were  too  distant  to 
hear  her.  Ah  I  how  many  associations  were 
stirred  up  as  she  played  over  the  simple 
and  solemn  air !  At  length,  in  a  low  and 
rather  tremulous  voice,  she  began : 

**  Soon  win  tha  evening  star,  with  silver  ray. 
Shed  its  mild  raditince  o*er  the  sacred  dily  ; 
Resume  we  then,  ere  night  and  silence  reign, 
The  rites  Which  holiness  and  heaven  ordain — *' 

She  sung  the  last  line  somewhat  indis- 
tinctly;  and,  overcome  by  a  flood  of  tender' 
recollections,  ceased  playing;  then,  lean- 
ing her  head  upon  her  hand,  she  shed  tears. 
At  length  she  resumed— 

**  Here  humbly  let  us  bopa  our  Maker's  smile 
Will  crown  with  sweet  success  our  earthly  toil— 
And  here,  on  each  returning  Sabbach,  Join " 

Here  poor  Kate's  voice  quivered — and, 
after  one  or  two  ineflFectual  attempts  to  sing 
the  next  line,  she  scbbed,  and  ceased  play* 
ing.  She  remained  for  several  minutes, 
her  face  buried  in  her  handkerchief,  shed- 
ding tears.  At  length,  ^*  Til  play  ^e  last 
verse,"  thought  she,  *'  and  then  sit  down 
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before  the  fire  and  read  over  the  eTeninff 
service,  (feeling  for  her  little  prayer  book,) 
before  I  return  to  poor  mamma."  With  a 
firmer  hand  and  voice  she  proceeded— 

Father  of  Heaven !  in  whom  oar  hopea  confide, 
Whose  power  defenda  ub,  and  whoae  precepis 

guide — 
In  lift  our  guardian,  and  in  death  our  friend, 
eiory  aupreme  be  thine  tit|  time  shall  tmAV* 

She  played  and  sung  these  lines  with  a 
kind  of  solemn  energy ;  and  she  felt  as  if  a 
ray  of  heavenly  light  had  trembled  for  a 
moment  upon  her  upturned  eye.  She  had 
not  been,  as  she  had  supposed  alone;  in 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  had  been 
all  the  while  sittin?  her  brother — ^too  exqui- 
sitely touched  by  uie  simplicity  and  good- 
ness of  his  sweet  sister,  to  apprise  her  of 
his  presence.  Several  times  his  feelings 
had  nearly  overpowered  him ;  and  as  she 
concluded,  he  arose  from  his  chair,  and  ap- 
proaching her,  after  her  first  surprise  was 
over,  "Heaven  bless  you,  dear  Kate!" 
eaid  he,  taking  her  little  hands  in  his  own. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  few  moments. 

"  I  could  not  have  sung  a  line  or  played, 
if  I  had  known  that  you  were  here,"  said 
she. 

"I  thought  so,  Kate." 

^I  donH  think  I  shall  ever  have  heart  to 
play  again." 

"Be  assured,  Kate,  that  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  as,  with 
his  arm  round  his  sister,  they  walked  slowly 
to  and  fro, "  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  troubles  of  life ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  are  sent.  Let  us  bear  up  a  while ; 
the  waters  will  not  go  over  our  heads !" 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  his  sister  faintly, 
and  m  tears. 

"How  did  you  leave  Agnes,  Charles!" 

**  She  was  asleep ;  she  is  still  very  fee- 
ble"  Here  the  door  was  suddenly  opened, 

and  Miss  Aubrey's  maid  entered  hastily, 
exclaiming,  "Are  you  here,  ma'am?— or, 
sirl" 


"  Here  we  are,"  they  iq>lied,  hunying 
towards  her;  "what  is  we  matter  1" 

"Oh,  madam  is  taUdngJ  She  begsn 
speaking  all  of  a  sudden.  She  did,  indeedt 
sir.  She's  talkinff,  and" — continued  the 
girl,  almost  breathless. 

"  My  mother  talking  1"  exclaimed  Aubrey, 
with  an  amazed  air. 

"Oh,  yes  sir!  she  is — she  is,  indeed!" 

Miss  Aubrey  sunk  into  her  bather's  arms^ 
overcome  for  a  moment  wi%  the  sudden  and 
surprising  intelligence. 

"Rouse  yourself,  Kate!"  he  exclaimed 
with  animation;  "did  I  not  tell  you  that 
Heaven  would  not  forget  usi  But  I  must 
hasten  up  stairs,  to  hear  the  joyful  sounds 
with  my  own  ears— «nd  do  you  follow  me 
as  soon  as  you  can."  Leaving  her  in  the 
care  of  her  maid,  he  hastened  out  of  the 
room  up  stairs  and  was  soon  at  the  door  of 
his  mother's  chamber.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  door-way,  and  his  straining  ears 
caught  the  gentle  tones  of  his  mother*8 
voice,  speaking  in  a  low  but  cheerful  tone. 
His  knees  trembled  beneath  him  with  joy- 
ful excitement.  Fearful  of  trusting  himself 
in  her  presence  till  he  had  become  calmer^ 
he  noiselessly  sunk  on  the  nearest  chair, 
with  beating  heart  and,  straining  ear — ay, 
every  tone  of  that  dear  voice  thrilled  through 
his  heart.  But  I  shall  not  torture  my  own 
or  my  reader's  heart  by  dwelling  upon  the 
scene  that  ensued.  Alas !  the  veneraole  suf- 
ferer's tongue  was  indeed  loosed ; — but  rea- 
son had  fled !  He  listened — he  distinguish- 
ed her  words.  She  supposed  that  sdl  her 
children— dead  and  alive^ — were  romping 
about  her;  she  spoke  of  him  and  his  sister 
as  she  had  spoken  to  them  twenty  years 
ago. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  this  sad  disco- 
very, overwhelmed  with  grief  he  staggered 
out  of  the  room ;  and  motioning  his  sister, 
who  was  entering,  into  an  adjoining  apar^ 
ment,  communicated  to  her  the  moumfiL 
condition  of  her  mother. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


Thb  chief  corner-stotie  suddenly  found 
wanting  in  tl^e  glittering  fabric  of  Mr.  Tit- 
itiouse's  fortune,  so  that  to  the  eyes  of  its 
startled  architedfc,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap,  it  seemed  momentarily 
threatening  to  tumble  about  their  ears,  was 
a  certain  piece  of  evidence,  which,  being  a 
matter-of-fact  man,  I  should  like  to  explain 
to  the  reader  before  we  get  on  any  further. 
In  order,  however,  to  do  this  effectually,  I 
must  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  in  history 
than  has  yet  been  called  to  his  attention. 
If  it  shall  have  been  unfortunate  enoagh  to 
attract  the  hasty  eye  of  the  superficial  and 
impatient  n(n;e^reader,  I  make  no  doubt  that 
by  such  a  t)ne  certain  portions  of  what  has 
gone  before,  and  which  could  not  fail  of  a^> 
tracting  the  attention  of  long-headed  people 
as  being  not  thrown  in  for  nothing,  (and 
therefore  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  a  view  to 
subsequent  explanation,)  have  been  entirely 
overlooked  or  forgotten.  Now,  I  can  fancy 
that  the  sort  of  reader  whom  I  have  in  my 
eye,  as  one  whose  curiosity  it  is  worth  some 
pains  to  excite  and  sustain,  has  more  than 
once  asked  himself  the  following  question, 
viz. — 

^*  How  did  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  first  come  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  Mr.  Aubrey  held 
the  Yatton  property  1"  Why,  it  chanced  in 
diis  wise. 

Mr.  Parkinson  of  Grilston,  who  has  been 
already  introduced  to  the  reader,  succeeded 
to  his  late  father,  in  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able practices  as  a  country  attorney  and  so- 
licitor, in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a  highlv 
honourable,  painstaking  man,  and  deserved^ 
ly  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  all  his 
numerous  and  influential  clients.  Some 
twelve  years  befcfl^  the  period  at  which  this 
history  commences,  Mr.  Parkinson,  who 
was  a  very  kind-hearted  man,  had  taken  into 
his  service  an  orphan  boy  of  the  name  of 
Steggars,  at  first  merely  as  a  sort  of  errand- 
boy,  and  to  look  after  ihe  ofiice.  He  soon, 
however,  displayed  so  much  sharpness,  and 
acquitted  himself  so  creditably  in  any  thing 
he  happened  to  be  concerned  in,  a  little 
above  the  run  of  his  ordinary  duties,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  he  became  a  sort 
of  clerk,  and  sat  and  wrote  at  the  desk  it 
had  formerly  been  his  sole  province  to  dust 
Higher  and  higher  did  he  nse  in  process  of 
time,  in  his  master^s  estimation;  and  at 
Uogik  became  quite  a/aeto^ui»— as  such 


acquainted  with  the  whole  cour«0  of  business 
that  passed  through  the  office.  Many  in 
terestmg  matters  connected  with  the  circum- 
stances and  connexions  of  the  neighbouring 
nobili^  and  gentry  were  thus  constantly 
brought  under  his  notice,  and  now  and  then 
set  mm  thinking  whether  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  could  not,  in  some  way,  and 
at  some  time  or  another,  be  turned  to  hitf 
own  advantage :  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
he  was  utterly  unworthy  of  the  kindness 
and  confidence  of  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  little 
thought  that  in  Steggars  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  rogue  in  grain.  Such  being  his  cha 
racter,  and  such  his  opportunities,  this  wor- 
thy made  a  practice  of  minuting  down,  from 
time  to  time,  any  thing  of  interest  or  im- 
portance in  the  affairs  which  thus  came  un- 
der his  notice--«ven  laboriously  copying 
long  documents,  whe«  he  thought  them  of 
importance  enough  for  his  purpose,  and  had 
the  opportunit]^  of  doing  so  without  attract- 
ing  tne  attention  of  Mr.  Parkinson.  He 
thus  silently  acquired  a  mass  of  information 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  occasion 
^at  annoyance,  and  even  inflict  serious 
mjury ;  and  the  precise  object  he  had  in 
view,  was  either  to  force  himself,  hereafter, 
into  partnership  with  his  employer,  (provi- 
ded he  could  get  regularly  introduced  into 
the  profession,)  or  even  c6mpel  his  mas- 
ter's clients  to  receive  him  into  their  confi- 
dence, adversely  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  makin? 
it  worth  his  while  to  keep  the  secrets  of 
which  he  had  become  possessed.  So  care- 
ful ought  to  be,  and  indeed  generally  are, 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  as  to  the  characters 
of  those  whom  they  thus  receive  into  theii 
employ.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Aubrey's 
intended  marriage  with  Miss  St.  Clair,  with 
a  view  to  the  very  liberal  settlements  which 
he  contemplated,  a  full  abstract  of  his  title 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Parkinson  before  his  con- 
veyancer, in  order  to  advise  and  prepare  the 
necessary  instruments.  Owing  to  inc|uiries 
suggested  by  the  conveyancer,  additional 
statements  were  laid  before  him ;  and  pro- 
duced an  opinion  of  a  somewhat  unsatis-  ' 
factory  description,  from  which  I  shall 
lay  before  the  reader  the  following  para- 
graph: 

''There  seems  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  any  descendant  of  Stephen  Dreddlmgton 
is  now  in  existence :  still,  as  it  is  by  no 
mtans  physically  impossible  that  such  a  per* 
son  may  H  in  esse^  it  would  no  doubty  be  im* 
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^itant  to  the  secnritr  of  Mr.  Aabtef^s  title, 
to  establish  elearly  the  validity  of  the  oon- 
Teyance  by  way  of  mortga^,  execated  by 
Harry  Dreddlington,  and  which  was  aftei^ 
wards  assigned  to  Geoffrey  Dreddlington  on 
his  paying  off.  the  money  borrowed  by  his 
deceased  uncle;  since  the  descent  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  from  Geoffrey  Dreddlington  woald, 
in  that  event,  clothe  him  with  an  indefeasi- 
ble title  at  law,  by  virtue  of  that  deed ;  and 
any  equitable  rights  which  were  originally 
outstanding,  would  be  baned  by  lapse  of 
time.  But  the  difficulty  occurring  to  my 
mind  on  thjis  nart  of  the  case  is,  that  unless 
Harry  Dreddlington,  who  executed  that 
deed  of  mortgage,  survived  his  father,  (a 
point  on  which  J  have  no  information,)  the 
aeed  itself  would  have  been  mere  waste 
parchment,  as  the  conveyance  of  a  person 
who  never  had  any  interest  in  the  Yatton 
property — and  of  course,  neither  Geoffrey 
X>reddlin^ton,  nor  his  descendant  Mr.  Au- 
brey, could  derive  any  right  whatever  under 
such  an  instrument.  In  that  case,  such  a 
contingency  as  I  have  above  hinted  at— I 
mean  the  existence  of  any  legitimate  de- 
scendant of  Stephen  Dreddlington— mtgA^ 
ketve  a  most  Berious  fffect  upon  the  righia  of 
Mr,  Jtubrey,'''* 

Every  line  of  this  opinion,  and  also  even 
of  the  abstract  of  title  upon  which  it  was 
written,  did  this  quicksighted  young  scoun- 
drel copy  out,  and  deposit,  as  a  great  prize, 
tn  his  desk,  among  other  similar  notes,  and 
memoranda,  little  wotting  his  master  the 
while  of  what  he  was  doing.  Some  year 
or  two  afterwards,  the  relationship  subsist* 
ing  between  Mr.  Parkinson  and  his  clerk, 
Steggars,  was  suddenly  determined  by  a 
somewhat  untoward  event;  viz.,  by  the 
latter's  decamping  with  the  sum  of  jlS700 
sterling,  being  the  amount  of  money  due  in 
a  mortgage  which  he  had  been  sent  to  re- 
ceive from  a  client  of  Mr.  Parkinson's* 
Steggars  fled  for  it— but  first  having  be- 
thought himself  of  the  documents  to  which 
i  have  been  alluding,  and  which  he  carried 
wiUi  hira  to  London.  Hot  pursuit  was 
made  after  the  unfortunate  delinquent,  who 
was  taken  into  custody  two  or  three  days 
after  his  arrival  in  town,  while  he  was  walk- 
ing about  the  streets,  with  the  whole  of  the 
mim  which  he  had  embezzled,  nUma  a  few 
pounds,  upon  his  person,  in  bank  notes. 
He  quickly  found  his  way  into  Newgate. 
His  natural  sagacity  assured  him  that  his 
case  was  rather  an  ugly  one ;  but  hope  did 
not  desert  him. 

♦*  Well,  my  kiddy,"  said  the  giim-visa- 
ged  gray-headed  turnkey,  as  soon  as  he  had 
usherei  Steggars  into  his  snug  little  quai^ 
\Btr :  *'^  here  you  are,  you  see— isn't  you  1" 


<*  I  think  I  am,"  replied  Steggars,  with  a 
sigh. 

.  "  Well— and  if  you  want  to  have  a  chance 
of  not  going  across  the  water  till  you  are 
many,  years  older,  you'll  get  yourself  rfe- 
fj™^  and  the  sooner  tliel)etter,  d'ye  see. 
There's  Quirky  Gttmnum^  and  Snap-^^my 
eyes !  bow  they  do  thin  our  place,  to  be 
sure!  The.  only  thing's  to  get 'em  soon; 
'cause,  you  see,  they're  so  run  after.  Shall 
I  send  them  to  you!"       % 

Steggars  answered  eagerly  in  the  affirm- 
ative. In  order  to  aecount  for  this  sponta- 
neous good-nature  on  the  part  of  Grasp, 
(the  turnkey  in  question,)  I  must  explain 
that  old  Mr.  Quirk  had  for  years  secured  a 
large  criminal  practice  by  having  in  his  in- 
terest most  of  the  officers  attached  to  th« 
police  offices  and  Newgate,  to  whom  he 
gave,  in  fact,  systematic  ^tiiities,  in  order 
to  get  their  recommendations  to  the  perse* 
cut^  individuals  who  came  into  their  pow- 
er. Very,  shortlv  after  Grasp's  messenger 
had  reached  Satfron  Hill,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  **  there  w^  »omeihing  new  in 
the  irap^''^  old  Quirk  bustled  down  to  New- 
gate, and  was  introduced  to  Steg^rs,  with 
whom  he  was  closeted  for  some  time.  He 
took  a  lively  interest  in  his  new  companion, 
whose  narrative  of  his  Highland  capture  he 
listened  to  in  a  very  kind  and  sympathi- 
zing way,  and  promised  to  do  for  him  what- 
ever his  little  skill  and  experience  could  do. 
He  hinted,  however,  that  as  Mr.  Steggars 
must  be  aware,  a  little  ready  money  would 
be  required,  in  order  to  fee  counsel— where- 
at Steggars  looked  very  dismal  indeed,  and 
knowing  the  state  of  his  exchequer,  ima- 
gined himself  already  on  ship-board,  on  his 
way  to  Botany  Bay.  Old  Mr.  Quirk  asked 
him  if  he  had  no  friends  who  would  raise  a 
triple  for  a  "  chum  in  trouble," — and  on  aik- 
swering  in  the  negative,  he  observed  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  respectable  old  gentle- 
man visibly  and  rapidly  cooling  down. 

"  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  poor 
Steggars,  suddenly,  "If  I  haven't  money,  I 
m^avre manevU  worth  «t  my  command; 
— ^I've  a  little  box,  that's  at  my  lodgings, 
which  those  that  got  me  know  nothing  oi-- 
and  in  which  there's  a  trifle  or  two  ab(jut 
the  families  and  fortunes  of  some  of  the  first 
folk  in  Y>tton,  that  would  be  precious  well 
worth  looking  after  to  those  that  know  how 
to  follow  up  such  matters." 

Old  Quirk  hereat  pricked  up  his  ears,  and 
asked  his  young  friend  how  he  got  possess- 
ed of  such  secrets. 

"Oh  fie!  fie!"|jMd  he,  gently, as  soon 
as  Steggars  hadtlRliim  the  practices  of 
which!  have  already  put  the  reader  in  po»» 
session.  / 
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"  Ah— you  may  say  ^e\^}  if  yon  like," 
quoth  Steggars,  earnestly ;  "  but  the  thing 
ia,  not  how  they  were  come  by,  but  what 
can  be  done  with  them,  now  they're  got. 
For  example,  there's  a  certain  member  of 
parliament  in  Yorkshire,  that,  high  as  he 
may  hold  his  head,  has  no  more  right  to  the 
estates  that  yield  him  a  good  ten  thousand 
a  year  than  I  have,  but  keeps  ^ome  folk  out 
of  their  own,  that  could  pay  some  other  folk 
a  round  sum  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  getting 
their  own;'*  and  that  was  only  one  of  the 
good  things  he  knew  of.  Here  old  Quirk 
rubbed  his  chin,  hemmed,  fidgeted  about  in 
his  seat,  took  off  his  glasses,  wiped  them, 
replaced  them :  and  presently  went  through 
that  ceremony  again.  He  then  said  that  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  being  concerned  for 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen  in  Mr.  Steg- 
gars' *'  present  embarrassed  circumstances, ' 
but  who  had  always  been  able  to  command 
at  least  a  five-pound  note  at  starting,  to  run 
a  heat  for  liberty. 

"Come,  come,  old  gentleman,"  quoth 
Steggars,  earnestly,  "  I  don't  want  to  ffo 
over  the  water  before  my  time,  if  lean  help 
it;  and  I  see  you  know  the  value  of  what 
I've  got !  Such  a  gentlerilan  as  you  can 
turh  every  bit  of  paper  I  have  in  my  box 
into  a  fifty-pound  note." 

"  All  this  is  moonshine,  my  youngfnend," 
said  old  Quirk,  in  an  irresolute  tone  and 
manner. 

"  Ah !  is  it  though  ?  To  be  able  to  tell 
the  owner  of  a  fat  ten  thousand  a  year,  that 
you  may  spring  a  mine  under  his  feet  at 
any  moment— eh  1»and  no  one  ever  know 
how  you  came  by  your  knowledge.  And  if 
they  wouldn't  do  what  was  handsome, 
couldn't  you  get  at  the  right  heir — and 
wouldn't  that — Lord!  it  would  make  the 
fortunes  of  half-a-dozen  of  the  first  houses 
in  the  profession !" — Old  Quirk  got  a  little 
excited. 

"Bflt  mind,  sir — ^you  see" — said  Steg- 
gars, "  if  I  get  oflf,  I'm  not  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  thing  altogether— eh  ?  I  shall  look  to  be 
taken  into  your  employ,  and  dealt  hand- 
somely by" — 

"  Oh  lord !"  exclaimed  Quirk,  involunta- 
rily— adding  quickly— "  Yes,,  yes !  to  be 
sure !  only  fair;  but  let  us  first  get  you  ont 
of  your  present  difficulty,  you  know!" 
Steg^rs,  having  first  exacted  from  him  a 
written  promise  to  use  his  utmost  exertions 
on  his  (Steggars')  behalf,  and  secure  him 
the  services  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 
Old  Bailey  counsel — viz.  Mr.  Bluster  and 
Mr.  Slang — gave  Mr.  Quirk  ^e  number  of 
the  house  where  his  prions  box  was,  and  a 
written  order  to  the  landlord  to  deliver  it  up 
to  the  bearer,  after  which  Mr.  Quirk  shook 
oim  cordially  by  the  hand,  and,  having 


quitted  the  prison,  made  his  way  straiglit  to 
Uie  house  in  question,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining what  he  asked  for.  He  faithfully 
performed  his  agreement  with  Steggars; 
for  he  retained  both  Bluster  and  Slang  for 
him,  and  got  up  their  briefs  with  care;  but* 
alas !  although  these  eminent  men  exerted 
all  their  great  powers,  they  succeeded  not 
in  either  bothermg  the  judge,  bamboozling 
the  jury,  or  browbeating  the  witnesses,  (the 
principal  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Parkinson); 
Steggars  was  found  suilty,  and  ^ntenced 
to  be  transported  for  life.  Enraged  at  tills 
issue,  he  sent  a  message  the  next  day  to 
Mr.  Quirk,  requesting  a  visit  from  him. 
When  he  arrived,  Steggars,  in  a  very  vio- 
lent tone,  demanded  that  his  papers  should 
be  return^  to  him.  Twas  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Quirk  explained  to  him  again  and  again 
his  interesting  position  with  reference  to  his 
goods  and  chattels,  and  effects — r.  e.  that». 
as  a  convicted  felon,  he  had  no  further  con- 
cern with  them,  and  might  dismiss  all 
anxiety  on  that  score  from  his  mind.  Steg- 
gars hereat  got  more  furious  than  before, 
and  intimated  plainly  the  course  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  pursue— that,  if  the  papers 
in  question  were  not  given  up  to  him  as  he 
desired,  he  should  at  once  write  off  to  his 
la|»  employer,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  acknow- 
ledge how  much  farther  he  (Steggars)  had 
wronged  him  and  his  clients  than  he  sup- 
posed of.  Old  Quirk  very  feelingly  repre- 
sented to  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do 
any  thing  that  he  thought  calculated  to  re- 
lieve his  excited  feelings:  and  then  Mr. 
Quirk  took  a  final  farewell  of  his  client, 
wishing  him  health  and  happiness. 

»*  I  say,  Orasp !"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  to 
that  grim  functionary,  as  soon  as  he  had 
secured  poor  Steggars  in  his  cell,  ^*  that  bird 
is  a  little  ruffled  just  now  !" 

**Lud,  sir,  the  nat'ralist  thing  in  the 
world,  considering—" 

♦*  Well — ^if  he  should  want  a  letter  taken 
to  any  one,  whatever  he  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  you'll  send  it  on  to  Saffron  Hill— 
eh?  Understand  1 — He  may  be  injuring 
himself,  you  know,"  and  old  Quirk  with 
one  hand  clasped  theliuge  arm  of  Grasp  in 
a  familiar  way,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of 
the  other  touched  his  own  nose,  ana  then 
winked  his  eye. 

»*All  right !"  quoth  Grasp,  and  they  part- 
ed. Wi&in  a  very  few  hours'  time  Mr. 
Quirk'  received,  by  the  hand  of  a  trusty 
messenger  from  Grasp,  a  letter  written  by 
Steggars  to  Mr.  Parkinson ;  a  long  and  elo- 
quent letter,  to  the  purport  and  effect  which 
Steggars  had  intimated.  Mr.  Quirk  read  it 
with  much  satisfaction,  for  it  disclosed  a 
truly  penitent  feeling,  and  a  desire  to  undc: 
as  much  mischief  as  the  writ^t^^ad.  done* 
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tie  (Mr.  Quirk)  was  not  in  the  least  exas- 
perated by  certain  very  plain  terms  in  which 
his  own  name  was  mentioned ;  but,  making 
all  due  allowances,  quietly  put  the  letter 
into  the  fire  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it.  In 
due  time,  Mr.  Steggais,  whose  health/  had 
suffered  from  close  confinement,  caught 
frequent  whiiTs  of  the  fireeh  sea-breeze, 
baying  set  out,  under  most  fayourable 
auspices,  for  Botany  Bay;  to  which  dis- 
tant but  happy  place,  he  had  been  thus  for- 
tunate in  securing  so  early  an  appoifUment 
for  life. 

Such,  then,  were  the  cruel  means  by 
which  Mr.  Quirk  became  acquainted  with 
£he  exact  state  of  Mr.  Aubrey^s  title:  on 
first  becoming  apprised  of  which  Mr.  Gam- 
mon either  f^lt,  or  affected  great  repugnance 
to  taking  any  part  in  the  affair.  He  was 
At  length,  howeyer,  over-persuaded  by  Quirk 
into  acquiescence ;  and,  that  point  gained, 
worked  his  materials  with  a  caution,  skill, 
energy,  and  perseyerance,  which  soon  led 
to  important  results.  Guided  by  the  sae- 
ge'stions  of  acute  and  experienced  counsel, 
after  much  pains  and  considerable  expense, 
they  succeeded  in  discoyering  that  delec- 
.  table  specimen  of  humanity.  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse, who  hath  already  figured  so  promi- 
nently in  this  history.  When  they  came  to 
set  down  on  paper  the  result  of  all  their  re- 
searches and  inquiries,  in  order  to  submit  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Mortmain  and  Mr.  Frankpledge,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  already  described, 
it  looked  perfect  on  paper,  as  many  a  faulty 
pedigree  and  abstract  of  title  had  looked 
before,  and  will  yet  look.  It  was  quite 
possible  for  even  Mr.  Tresayle  himself  to 
oyerlook  the  defect  which  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Subtle.  That  which  is  slated 
to  a  conveyancer  as  a  fact — ^any  particular 
event,  for  instance,  as  of  a  death,  a  birth,  or 
a  marriage,  at  a  particular  time,  which  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  renders  highly  pro- 
bable— he  may  easily  assume  to  be  so.  But 
when  the  same  statement  comes  under  the 
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acute  and  experienced  eye  of  a  mat  ftriui 
lawyer,  who  knows  that  ha*-  will  have  to 
prove  his  case,  step  by  step,  the  aspect  of 
things  is  soon  changed.  The  first  practitioner 
at  the  common  lawr  before  whom  the  case 
came,  in  its  roughest  and  earliest  form,  in 
order  that  he  might  <«  lick  it  into  shape,"  and 
"advise  generally"  preparatory  to  its  "  being 
laid  before  counsel,'^  was  Mr.  TiUverse,  a 
young  pleader,  whom  Messrs.  Quirk  and 
Gammon  were  disposed  to  take  by  the 
hand.  He  wrote  a  very  showy,  but  super- 
ficial and  delusive  opinion;  and  put  the  in- 
tended proUgi  of  his  clients,  as  it  were  by  a 
kind  of  hop,  step,  and  jump,  into  pos« 
session  of  the  Yatton  estates.  Quirk  was 
quite  delighted  on  reading  it;  but  Gammon 
shook  his  head  with  a  somewhat  sarcastic 
smile,  and  said  he  would  at  once  prepare  a 
case  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lynx,  whom  he 
had  pitched  upon  as  the  Junior  counsel  in 
any  proceedings  which  might  be  instituted 
in  a  court  of  law.  Lynx  (of  whom  I  shall 
speak  hereafler)  was  an  experienced,  hard- 
headed,  vigilant,  and  accurate  lawyer ;  the 
very  man  for  such  a  case,  requiring,  as  it 
did,  most  patient  and  minute  examination. 
With  an  eye  fitted 

"To  iiMpect'a  inh«,  not  eomprebeod  the  heaven," 

he  crawkd,  as  it  were,  over  a  case ;  and  thus^ 
like  as  one  can^imagine  that  a  beetle  creep- 
ing oyer  the  floor  of  St.  Paurs  would  detect 
minute  flaws  and  fissures  that  would  be 
invisible  to  the  eye  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  himself,  spied  out  defects  that  much 
nobler  optics  would  have  overlooked.  To 
come  to  plain  matter  of  fact,  however,  I 
have  beside  me  the  original  opinion  written 
by  Mr.  Lynx ;  and  shall  treat  the  reader  to 
a  taste  of  it — giving  him  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  appreciate  the  ticklish  position  of 
affairs  with  Mr.  Titmouse.  To  make  it  not 
altogether  unintelligible,  let  us  suppose  the 
state  of  the  pedigree  to  be  som'ething  like 
this  (as  far  as  concerns  our  present  poz 
poses) : — 


1 
(Hany  D.) 


(Charles  D.) 


1 

(Stephen  D.) 


I 


(A  female  descendant  marries 
Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
through  whom  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse 
daims.) 


i 

(Geoffrey  D.) 

t ^ -> 

(A  female  descendant  mar* 
ries  Charlen  Aubrey, 
Esq.,  father  of  the 
present  fposoJ^ 
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Be  pleased,  now,  unlearned  reader,  to 
hear  in  mind  that  ^*  Dreddlington,''^  at  the 
top  of  the  above  table,  is  the  common  an- 
cestor; having  two  sons,  the  elder  "Harry 
D.;"  the  younger  "Charles  D.;*'  which 
latter  has,  in  like  manner,  two  sons,  "  Ste- 
phen D.,"  the  elder  son,  and  "Geoffrey 
b."  the  younger  son ;  that  Mr.  Aubrey,  at  pre- 
sant  in  possession,  claims  under  "  Geoffney 
D."  Now  it  will  be  incumbent  on  Titmouse, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  establish  in  himself 
a  clear  independent  title  to  the  estates ;  it 
being  sufficient  for  Mr.  Aubrey,  (possession 
being  nine-tenths  of  the  law,)  to  falsify 
Titmouse's  proofs,  or  show  them  defective 
-^"  because,"  saith  a  very  learned  Serjeant, 
who  hath  writ  a  text-book  ujjon  the  Action 
of  Ejectment,  "  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of 
ejectment  must  recover  upon  the  strensth  of 
his  own  title,  not  the  weakness  of  his  ad- 
versary's." 

Now,  things  standing  thus,  behold  the 
astute  Lynx  advising  {inter  alia)  in  manner 
following ;  that  is  to  say— 

"  It  appears  clear  that  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  (t.  e.  Tittlebat  Titmouse)  will  be 
able  to  prove  that  Dreddlington  (the  com- 
mon ancestor)  was  seised  of  the  estate  at 
Yatton  in  the  year  1740 ;  that  he  had  two 
sons,  Harry  and  Charles,  the  former  of 
whom,  after  a  life  of  dissipation,  appears  to 
have  died  without  issue ;  and  that  from  the 
latter  (Charles)  are  descended  Stephen,  the 
ancestor  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
Geoffrey,  the  ancestor  of  the  defendant. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  descent  of 
the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  from  Stephen,  can 
be  made  out,  as  there  appears  every  reason 
to  expect  (on  this  point  he  had  written  four 
•  brief  pages,)  a  clear  primA  fad^.  case  will 
be  established  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  of 
the  plaintiff.  As,  however,  it  is  suspected 
that  Harry  D,  during  his  lifetime,  executed 
a  conveyance  in  fee  of  the  property,  in  order 
^  to  seottre  the  loan  contracted  by  him  from 
Aaron  Moses,  it  will  be  extremely  important 
to  ascertain,  and,  if  possible,  procure  satis- 
factory evidence,  that  his  decease  occurred 
before  the  period  at  which,  by  his  father's 
death,  that  conveyance  could  have  become 
operative  upon  the  property :  since  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  should  he  have  survived  his 
father,  that  inatrument,  being  outstanding, 
may  form  a  complete  answer  to  the  case  of 
the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  danger  will 
be  obviously  increased,  should  the  debt  to 
Aaron  Moses  prpi^e  to  have  been  paid  off,  as  is 
stated  to  be  rumolMred,  by  Geoffrey  D.,  the 
younger  son  of  Chi^rles  D. :  for,  should  that 
turn  out  to  be  the  ^{ase,  he  would  probably 
have  taken  a  conv^&nce  to  himself,  or  to 
trustees  for  his  bene^t,  from  Aaron  Moees—- 
which  being  in  the  jbower  of  the  defendant. 


Mr.  Aubrey,  would  enable  him  to  make  out 
a  title  to  the  property  paramount  to  that 
now  attempted  to  be  set  un  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Htmouse.  Every  possible  exertion,  there- 
fore, should  be  Aade  to  ascertain  the  precise 
period  of  the  death  of  Harry  D.  The  re- 
gistries of  the  various  parishes  in  which  the 
Similies  may  have  at  any  time  resided, 
should  be  carefully  searched ;  and  an  exami- 
nation made  in  the  churches  and  church- 
yards, of  all  tombstones,  escutcheons,  &c^ 
belonffing,  or  supposed  to  belong,  to  the 
Dreddlinffton  family,  and  by  which  any 
light  can  DC  thrown  upon  this  most  impor- 
tant point.  It  appears  clear  that  Dreddling- 
ton  (the  common  ancestor)  died  on  the  7Si 
August,  1742: — ^the  question,  therefore, 
simpW  is,  *  whether  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son  (Harry)  took  place  prior  or  subsequent 
to  that  period.'  It  is  to  oe  feared  that  th^ 
defendant  may  be  in  possession  of  somp 
better  evidence  on  this  point  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  lessor  of  tne  plaintiff.  The 
natural  presumption  certainly  seems  to  be, 
that  the  son,  being  the  younger  and  strong«f 
man,  was  the  survivor." 

The  above  mentioned  opinion  of  Mr, 
Lynx,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Subtle  ei^ 
tirely  conoborating  it,  (and  which  wai 
alluded  to  in  the  last  part  of  this  history,) 
and  a  pedigree,  was  lying  on  the  table,  one 
day,  at  the  office  at  Saffron  Hill,  before  the 
anxious  and  perplexed,  parties,  Messre. 
Quirk  and  Gammon. 

Gammon  was  looking  attentively,  and 
with  a  very  chs^ned  air,  at  the  pedigree; 
and  Quirk  was  looking  at  Gammon. 

"  Now,  Gammon,"  said  the'  former,  "just 
let  me  see  again  where  the  exact  hitch  u^— 
eh  ?    Curse  me  if  I  can  see  it." 

"  See  it,  my  dear  sir  1  here,  here !"  replied 
Gammon,  with  sudden  impatience,  putting 
his  finger  two  or  three  times  on  the  wordv 
"jETflfryD." 

"  Don't  be  so  sharp  with  one,  Gammon ! 
I  know  as  Well  as  you  that  that's  about 
where  the  crack  is ;  but  what  is  the  precise 
'thing  we're  in  want  of,  eh  1" 

"  Froof,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  death  of  Hairy 
Djeddlington  some  time— no  matter  when- 
previous  to  the  7th  of  August,  1742;  and  in 
default  thereof,  Mr.  Quirk,  we  are  all  flat  on 
our  backs,  and  had  better  never  have  stirred 
in  die  business." 

"  You  know.  Gammon,  you're  a  decided 
deal  better  up  in  these  matters  than  I— 
(only  because  I've  not  been  able  to  turn  my 
attention  to  'em  lately)— «o  just  tell  me,  in 
a  word,  what  rood's  to  be  got  by  showing 
that  fellow  to  have  died  in  his  father's  life- 
timet" 

"  You  don't  show  your  usual  acuteness, 
Mr.  Quirk,"  iepli^,Ji||]ft|n^K>te^ll*  **It 
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U  to  make  watte  paper  of  that  eenTeynnoe 
which  he  executed,  and  which  Mr.  Aubrey 
has,  and  with  which  he  may,  at  one  stroke, 
cut  the  ground  from  under  our  feet.*' 

*^The  yenr  thought  makes  one  feel  quite 
funny— 4on't  it.  Gammon  t"  quoth  Quirk, 
with  a  flustered  air. 

**It  may  well  do  so,  Mr.  Quiric.  Now 
we  ore  fairly  embarked  in  a  cause  where 
socoess  will  be  attended  wi^  so  many 
q^endid  results,  Mr.  Quirk— though  I'm 
sure  ypuHl  always  bear  me  out  in  saying 
how  very  unwilling  I  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  villany-— -hem" 

**  Gammon,  Gammon,  you're  always 
harking  back  to  that— 'I'm  tired  of  hearing 
on*t." 

**  Well,  now  we're  in  it,  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  allow  onrselyes  to  be  baffled  by 
trifles.  The  plain  question  is,  undoubted- 
ly, whether  we  are  to  stand  still,  or  go  on." 
Mr.  Quirk  fifazed  at  Mr.  Gammon  with  an 
anxious  and  puzzled  look. 

**  How  d'ye  make  out— in  a  legal  way, 
you  know.  Gammon— ^tdbii  a  man  died— I 
mean,  of  a  natural  death  t"  inquired  Qimk, 
who  was  familiar  enough  wim  the  means 
of  prorinfiT  the  exact  hour  of  certain  moUnt 
deaths  at  Debtor's  Door. 

*^  Oh !  there  are  various  methods  of  dmng 
so,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Gammon,  careless- 
ly. **  Entries  in  family  Bibles  and  prayer- 
books,  reffistors,  tombstones^— «y,  by  the 
way,  an  dd  tombstone,"  continued  Gam- 
mon, musingly,  *'  that  would  settle  the  busi- 


**An  old  tombstone!"  echoed  Quirk, 
brbkly,  *^  Lord,  Gammon,  so  it  would  ! 
That's  an  idea — ^I  call  that  a  decided  idea. 
Gammon.    Twould  be  the  very  thing !" 

**  The  very  thing !"  repeated  Gammcm, 
pointedly. 

They  remained  silent  for  some  moments. 

^  Snap  could  not  have  looked  about  him 
sharp  enough,  when  he  was  down  at  Yat- 
ton!"  at  length  observed  Quirk,  in  a  low 
tone,  fhishing  all  over  as  he  uttered  the  last 
wcnrds,  and  felt  Gammon's  oold  gray  eye 
settled  on  him  like  that  of  a  snake. 

^  He  could  not,  indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  rs- 
plied  Gammon,  while  Quirk  continued  ^ 
sing  earnestly  at  him,  now  and  then  wrig- 
gling about  in  his  chair,  mining  his  chin, 
and  drumming  with  his  fingeis  on  the  table. 
**  And  now  that  you've  suggested  thething, 
it's  not  to  be  wondered  at,— you  know,  It 
would  have  been  an  old  tombstone^— a  sort 
of  fragment  of  a  tombstone,  perhaps— so 
deeply  sunk  in  the  ground,  probamy,  as 
«asily  to  have  escaped  observation,  eh? 
Does  not  it  strike  j^oti  so,  Mr.  Quirk  1" 
AH  this  was  said  by  Gammon  in  a  musing 
,  and  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice; 
O 


and  he  was  delighted  to  find  his  words 
sinking  into  the  eager  mind  of  his  eoo^a- 


^  Ah,  Gammon!"  exclaimed  Quirk,  with 
a  sound  of  partly  a  sigh,  and  partly  a  whis- 
tle, (the  former  1>eing  the  exponent  of  the 
true  state  of  his  feelings,  t. «.  anxiety— the 
latter  of  what  he  wishmi  to  appear  the  state 
of  his  feelings,  t.  e.  indifference.) 

•'Yes,  Mr.  Quirk!" 

cc  You're  a  deep  devil.  Gammon — ^I  vfill 
say  that  for  you !"  replied  Quirk,  glancing 
towards  each  door,  and,  as  it  were,  uncon- 
sciously drawing  bis  chair  a  little  closer  to 
that  of  Gammon. 

''Nay,  my  dear  sir!"  said  Gammon, 
with  a  definential  and  deprecating  smile, 
"  you  give  me  credit  for  an  acuteness  I  feel 
I  do  not  deserve !  If,  indeed,  I  had  not 
had  yifur  sagacity  to  rely  upon,  ever  since  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  being  connected 
with  you  ah,  Mr.  Quirk,  you  know  you 
lead— I  foUow ^" 

"Gammon,  Gaomion!  Come — your 
name's  Oily — ^" 

"In  momente  Hke  these,  Mr.  Quirk,  I 
say  nothing  that  I  do  not  feel,"  interrupted 
Gammon,  gravely,  putting  to  his  nose  the 
least  modicum  of  snuff  which  he  could  take 
witii  ^e  tip  of  his  finger  out  of  the  huge 
box  of  Mr.  Quirk,  who  just  then,  was 
thrusting  imm^ise  pinches  every  half  minute 
up  his  nostrils. 

"  It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
find  that  same  tombstone^  Gammon !"  said 
Quirk,  in  almost  a  whisper,  and  paused, 
looking  intetttiy  at  Gammon. 

"  I  mink  this  is  a  different  kind  of  snuff' 
from  that  which  you  usually  take,  Mr. 
Quirk,  isn't  it?"  inquired  Gammon,  as 
he  inserted  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  the 
box. 

"  The  same— the  same,"— replied  Quirk, 
mechanically. 

"  You  are  a  man  better  equal  to  «erious 
emergencies  than  any  man  I  ever  came 
near,^'  said  Gammon;  *'I  perceive  that 
you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  as  indeed 
you  always  do." 

"Tut!  Stuff",  Gammon;  you're  every  bit 
as  good  a  hand  as  I  am."  Gammon 
smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  Tis  that  practical  sagacity  of  yours," 
said  Gammon — "  you  know  it  as  well  as  1 
can  tell  you— that  has  raised  you  to  your 
present  professional  eminence." 

He  paused,  and  looked  very  sincerely  at 
his  senior  partner. 

"  Well,  I  must  own  I  think  I  do  know  a 
trick  or  two." 

"  Ah,  and  further,  there  are  some  clever 
men  that  can  never  keep  their  own  counsel 
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but  like  a  hen  that  has  just  laid  an  egg, 
and  then  goes  foolishly  cackling  about 
every  where,  and  then  her  egg  is  taken 
away." 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Quirk;  "that's  de- 
vilish good,  Gammon ! — Capital ! — Gad,  I 
think  1  see  the  hen !— Ha,  ha !" 

"Ha,  ha!"  echoed  Gammon,  gently. 
"But  to  be  serious,  Mr.  Quirk;  what  I 
was  going  to  say  was,  that  I  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate your  admirable  caution  in-  not  con- 
fiding to  any  one— even  to  me— the  exact 
means  by  which  you  intend  to  extricate  us 
from  our  present  diiemma«"  Here  Quirk 
got  very  fidgety. 

"Hem!  But — ^hem!  Ay— a — a,"  he 
grunted,  looking  with  an  uneasy  air  at  his 
calm  astute  companion ;  "  I  didn*t  mean  so 
much  as  all  that,  either,  Gammon ;  for  two 
heads,  in  my  opinion,  are  better  than  one. 
You  must  own  that,  Gammon !"  said  he, 
not  all  relishing  the  heavy  burthen  of  re- 
sponsibility which  he  Telt  that  Gammon 
was  about  to  devolve  upon  his  (Quirk's) 
shoulders,  exclusively. 

"  'Tis  undoubtedly  rather  a  serious  busi- 
ness on  which  we  are  now  entering,"  said 
Gammon ;  "  and  I  have  always  admired  a 
saying  which  you  years  ago  told  me  of  that 
great  man,  Machiavel" — Oh,  Gammon! 
Gammon !  You  well  know  that  poor  old 
Mr.  Quirk  never  heard  of  the  name  of  that 
same  Machiavel  till  this  moment !— "  ITiat 
*  when  great  affairs  are  stirring, »  master- 
move  should  be  confined  to  the  master-mind 
that  projects  it.'  I  understand !  I  see !  I 
will  not,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  precise 
means,  by  which  you  will  make  it  appear, 
in  due  time,  (while  I  am  engaged  getting 
up  the  subordmate,  but  very  harassing  de- 
tails of  the  general  case,)  that  Henry  Dred- 
dlington  died  before  ihelih  ofAxts^ust^  1742." 
Here,  taking  out  his  watch — "Bless  me — 
two  o'clock!  I  ought  to  have  been  at 
Messrs.  Gregson's  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago." 

"  Stop— -a  moment  or  two  can't  signify ! 
It— it,"  said  Quirk  hesitatingly,  "  it  was 
you,  wasn't  it,  that  thought  of  the  tomb- 
stone 1" 

"I!— My  dear  Mr.  Quirk,"  interrupted 
Grammon,  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

"Come,  come — ^honour  a^pong  thieves, 
you  know.  Gammon !"  said  Quirk,  trying 
to  laugh. 

"  No — ^it  shall  never  be  s^d  that  I  at- 
tempted   to    take  the  credit  of" said 

Gammon ;  when  a  clerk,  entering,  put  an 
end  to  the  colloquy  between  the  partner's, 
each  of  whom,  presently,  was  sitting  alone 
in  his  own  room — ^for  Gammon  found  that 
lie  was  too  lateto  think  of  keeping  his  en- 
gagement with  Messrs.  G^gson;  if  indeed 
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he  had  ever  made  any,  which  he  had 
n^.  Mr.  Quirk  sate  in  a  musing  postun 
for  nearly  half  an  hour  after  he  aivd  Gam- 
mon had  separated.  "  Gammon  is  a  deep 
oiie!  I'll  be  shot  if  ever  therie  was  his 
equal,"  said  Quirk  to  himself,  at  length ; 
and  starting  off  his  chair,  with  his  hands 
crossed  behind  him,  he  walluni  softly  to  and 
fro.  "  I  know  what  he's  driving  ai-— though 
hethouffhtldidn't!  He'd  let  me  scratdi 
my  hands  in  getting  the  blackberries,  and 
then  he'd  come  smiling  in  to  eat  'em !  But 
—share  and  share  alike— share  profit,  share 
danger,  Master  Gammon  .-—you  may  find 
that  Caleb  Quirk  is  a  match  for  Oily  Gam- 
mon-~riI  have  you  in  for  it,  one  way  ot 
another !"  Here  occurred  a  long  pau^e  in 
his  thoughts.  "  Really,  I  doubt  the  thing's 
growing  unmanageable— the  prize  can't  be 
worth  &  risk ! — Risk^  indeed,  'fore  Gad— <• 

its  neither  more  nor  less  than" Hefe  a 

certain  picture,  hanging  covered  with  black 
crape,  in  the  drawing-room  at  Alibi  House^ 
seemed  to  have  glid^  down  from  its  station, 
and  to  stand  berore  his  eyes  with  the  crape 
drawn  aside— ^  ghastly  object— eugh !  He 
shuddered  and  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes. 
"  Devilish  odd  that  I  should  just  nova  have 
happened  to  think  of  it !"  he  inwardly  ex- 
claimed, sinking  into  his  chair  in  a  sort  of 
cold  sweat. 

"  D— n  the  picture !"  at  length  he  ex- 
claimed almost  aloud,  getting  more  arid 
more  flustered — "I'll  bum  it! — ^It  shan't 
disgrace  my  drawing-room  any  longer!" 
Here  Quirk  almost  fancied  that  some  busy 
little  fiend  sat  squatting  before  the  grisly  pic- 
ture, writing  the  words  "  Caleb  Quirk"  at 
the  bottom  of  it;  and  a  sort  of  sickness  came 
over  him  for  a  moment  Presently  he 
started  up,  and  took  down  one  of  several 
well-worn  dingy-looking  books  that  stood 
on  the  shelves — a  volume  of  Bums'  Justice. 
Resuming  his  seat  he  put  on  his  glasses, 
and  with  a  little  trepidation  turned  to  tfie 
head  "  Forgery,"  and  glanced  over  it.  At 
length  his  eye  hit  upon  a  paragraph  that 
seemed  suddenly  to  draw  his  heart  up  into 
hi^  throat ;  producing  a  sensation  that  made 
him  involuntarily  clap  his  hand  upon  his 
neck. 

"Oh,  Gammon!"  he  muttered,  drawinf^ 
off  his  glasses,  sinking  back  in  his  chair, 
and  looking  towards  t)ie  door  that  opened 
into  Gammon's  room ;  in  which  direction 
he  extended  his  right  arm,*  and  shook  his 
fist  "You  jpratoiM  villain !"—" I've  an 
uncommon  inclination,"  at  length  thought 
he,  "to  go  down  slap  to  Yorkshire— «ay  no- 
thing to  any  body — ^make  peace  with  4ie 
enemy,  and  knock  up  the  whole  thing  !— 
for  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds— a  tri&  to 
the  Aubrey's,  I'm  sure.    Were  /  in  his 
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j^laee,  I  shouldnH  gmdge  it;  and  why 
ahould  he  I—By  Jove,"  he  got  a  little 
heated-— ^' that  would  he,  zs  Gammon  has 
<t,  a  master-move !  and  confined,  egad !  to 
the  master  mind  that  thought  oi  it!— Why 
should  he  ever  know  of  the  way  in  which 
the  thing  blew  up?— Really  'twould  be 
worth,  half  Lie  money  to  do  Gammon  so  hol- 
low for  once— By  George  it  would !— Gam- 
mon, that  would  slip  Caleb  Quirk's  neck 
so  slily  into  the  Jialter,  indeed !" 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said 
Gammon,  suddenly  re-entering  the  room 
after  about  an  hour's  absence,  during  which 
he  too  had,  like  his  senior  partner^  been  re- 
volving many  things  in  his  mind— *♦  it  has 
occurred  to  me,  that  I  had  better  immediate- 
ly ffo  down  to  Yatton,  alone,** 

Hereat  Mr.  Quirk  opened  both  his  eyes 
and  hi9  mouth  to  their  very  widest;  got  ve- 
ry red  in  the  face;  and  stsured  at  his  placid 
partner  with  a  mingled  expression  of  fear 
and  wonder.  "Hang  me,  Grammon!"  at 
length  he  exclaimed,  desperately,  slapping 
ais  fist  upon  the  table — "  If  I  don't  think 
you're  the  very  devil  himself!" — and  he 
sunk  back  in  his  chair,  verily  believing,  in 
the  momentary  confusion  of  his  thoughts, 
that  what  had  been  passing  through  his 
mind  was  known  to  Gammon ;  or  that  what 
had  been  passing  through  his  (Quirk's) 
mind,  had  also  been  occurring  to  Gammon, 
who  had  resolved  upon  being  beforehand  in 
putting  his  purposes  into  execution.  Gam- 
mon was  at  first  completely  confounded  by 
Quirk's  reception  of  him,  and  stood  for  a 
few  moments,  with  his  hands  elevated,  in 
silence.  Then  he  approached  the  table,  and 
*his  eye  caught  the  weW-thumbed  volume  of 
Burns'  Justice,  open  at  the  head  "foroe- 
mY !"— and  the  quick-sighted  Gammon  saw 
how  matters  stood  at  a  glance— the  process 
by  which  the  result  he  had  just  witnessed, 
had  been  arrived  at. 

"Well,  Mr.  Quirk,  what  new  vagary 
nowl"  he  inquired,  witli  an  air  of  smiling 
curiosity. 

"  Vagary  be— !"  gjowled  old  Quirk, 
sullenly,  without  moving  in  his  chair. 

Grammon  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  eye- 
ing him  with  a  keen  scrutiny.  " W^hat !" 
at  length  he  inquired,  good-humouredly, 
"  do  you  then  really  grudge  me  any  share 
ia  the  little  enterprise  ?" 

"  Elh  ?"  quickly  interrupted  Quirk,  prick- 
ing up  his  ehrs.  "  Do  you  intend  to  play 
A&chiavel^hV* 

'*  What  tfiust  you  go  down  alone  to  Yat- 
ton for,  G^Lmmonl"  inquired  Quirk,  anxi- 
otuly.        / 

*•  Why,Mmply  as  a  sort  of  pioneer — ^to 
reconnoitj6  the  churchyard— eh?  I  thought 
i^iiilfhtj(iave  been  of  service;  but  if-—" 


"Gammon,  Grammon,  your  hand !  1  nn- 
derstand,"  replied  Quirk,  evidently  vastly 
relieved-Hfnost  cordially  shaking  the  cold 
hand  of  Gammon. 

*'  But  understand,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  he, 
in  a  very  peremptory  manner,  "  no  one  upon 
earth  is  to  know  of  my  visit  to  Yatton  ex- 
cept yourself." 

He  received  a  solemn  pledge  to  that  ef- 
fect; and  presently  the  partners  separated, 
a  little  better  satisfied  with  each  other. 
Though  not  a  word  passed  between  them 
for  several  days  afterwards  on  the  topic 
chiefly  discussed  during  the  interview  above 
described,  the  reader  may  easily  imagine 
that  neitiier  of  them  dropped  it  from  his 
thoughts.  Mr.  Quirk  paid  one  or  two  visits 
to  the  neighbourhood  ot  Houndsditch,  (a  per- 
fect hotbed  of  clients,)  where  resided  two 
or  three  gentlemen  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
who  had  been  placed,  from  time  to  time, 
under  considerable  obligations  by  the  firm 
of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  in  respect  of 
professional  services  rendereKi  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  friends.  One  of  them, 
in  particular,  had  a  painful  consciousness 
that  it  was  in  old  Mr.  Quirk's  power  at  any 
time,  by  a  whisper,  to  place  his — the  afore- 
said Israelite's — ^neck  in  an  unsightly  noose 
that  every  now  and  then  mipfht  be  seen 
dangling  from  a  beam  opposite  Debtor's 
Door,  Newgate,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  him,  therefore,  every  considera- 
tion of  interest  and  gratitude  combined  to 
render  subservient  to  the  reasonable  wishes 
of  Mr.  Quirk.  He  was  a  most  ingenious 
little  fellow,  and  had  a  great  taste  for  the 
imitative  arts — so  strong  a  taste,  in  fact, 
that  it  h£id  once  or  twice  placed  him  in  some 
jeopardy  with  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the 
law,  who  characterized  the  noble  art  in 
which  he  excelled  by  a  very  ugly  and  for- 
midable word,  and  annexed  the  most  barba- 
rous penalties  to  its  practice.  What  passed 
between  him  and  old  Quirk  on  the  occasion 
of  their  interviews,  I  know  not;  but  one 
afternoon  the  latter,  on  returning  to  his 
ofiice,  without  saying  any  thing  to  any 
body,  having  bolted  the  door,  to<3c  out  of 
his  pocket  several  little  pieces  of  paper, 
containing  pretty  little  picturesque  devices 
of  a  fragmentary  character,  with  antique 
letters  and  figures  on  them— crumbling 
pieces  of  stem,  some  looking  more  and 
some  less  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  over- 
grown with  grass ;  possibly  they  were  de- 
signs for  ornaments  to  be  added  to  that 
tasteful  structure.  Alibi  House^ — ^pdfesibly 
intended  to  grace  Miss  Quirk's  album. 
However  this  might  be,  after  he  had  looked 
at  them  and  carefully  compared  them  one 
with'another  for  some  time,  he  folded  them 
up  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  sealed  it  up — ^with  cor^ 
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lainly  not  the  steadiest  hand  in  the  world — 
and  then  deposited  it  in  an  iron  safe. 

Vatton,  the  recovery  of  which  was  the 
object  of  these  secret  and  formidable  move* 
ments  and  preparations,  not  to  say  machi- 
nations, was  all  this  while  the  scene  of  deep 
affliction.  The  lamentable  condition  of  his 
mother  plunged  Mr.  Aubrey,  his  wife  and 
sister  into  profounder  grief  than  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  calamity  which  menaced 
them  all  in  common.  Had  he  been  alone, 
he  would  have  ehconntered  the  sudden  storm 
of  adversity  with  unshrinking,  nay  cheerful 
firmness ;  but  could  it  be  so,  when  he  had 
ever  before  him  those  whose  ruin  was  in- 
volved in  his  own? — Poor  Mrs.  Aubrey, his 
wife,  having  been  two  or  three  weeks  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  during  which  time  certain 
fond  hopes  of  the  husband  had  been  blighted, 
was  almost  overpowered,  when,  languid  and 
feeble,  supported  by  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kate, 
she  first  entered  the  bedroom  of  the  vene- 
.  rable  sufferer.  What  a  diflference,  indeed, 
was  there  between  the  appearance  of  all  of 
them  at  that  moment,  and  on  the  Christmas 
day  when,  a  happy  group,  they  were  cheer- 
fully enjoying  the  festivities  of  the  season ! 
Kate  was  now  pale,  and  somewhat  thinner; 
her  beautiful  features  exhibited  a  care-worn 
expression ;  yet  there  was  a  serene  lustre  in 
her  blue  eye,  and  a  composed  resolution  in 
her  air,  which  bespoke  the  superiority  of 
her  soul.  What  it  had  cost  her  to  bear  with 
afiy  semblance  of  self  possession,  or  forti- 
tude, the  sad  spectacle  now  presented  by 
her  mother!  What  a  tender  and  vigilant 
nurse  was  she,  to  one  who  could  no  longer 
be  sensible  of,  or  appreciate  her  intentions ! 
How  that  sweet  girl  humoured  all  her  mo- 
ther's little  eccentricities  and  occasional 
excitement,  and  accommodated  herself  to 
every  varying  phasis  of  her  mental  malady ! 
She  had  so  schooled  her  sensibilities  and 
feelings  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  perfect 
cheernilness  and  composure  in  her  mother's 
presence,  on  occasions  which  forced  her 
brother,  and  his  shaken  wife,  to  turn  aside 
with  an  eye  of  agony — overcome  by  some 
touching  speech  or  wayward  action  of  the 
unconscious  sufferer,  who  constantly  ima- 
gined herself,  poor  soul !  to  be  living  over 
again  her  early  married  life;  and  that  in 
her  little  ffrand-children  shel^held  Mr.  Au- 
brey and  Kate  as  in  their  cnBdhood !  She 
would  gently  chide  Mr.  Autrey,  her  hus- 
band, for  his  prolonged  absence,  asking  ma- 
ny times  a  day  whether  he  had  returned 
from  London.  Every  morning  old  Jacob 
Jones  was  shown  into  her  chamber,  at  the 
hour  at  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  in 
happier  days,  to  attend  upon  her.  The 
faithful  old  man's  eyes  would  be  blinded 
iiHth  tears,  and  his  voice  choked,  as  he  was 


asked  how  Peggy  got  over  her  ypsterday^t 
journey;  and  listened  to  questions,  mes- 
sages, and  directions,  which  had  been  fami* 
liar  to  him  twenty  years  before,  about  villcH 
gers  and  tenants  who  had  long  lain  moul* 
dering  in  their  humble  graves— their  way 
thither  cheered  and  smoothed  by  her  Ohris- 
tian  charity  and  benevolence!  'Twas  a 
touching  sight  to  see  her  two  beautiful 
grand-cnildren,  in  whose  company  she  de* 
lighted,  brought,  with  a  timorous  and  half* 
rmnctant  air,  into  her  presence.  How 
strange   must   hav^  seemed  to  them  the 

Sgayety  of  the  motionless  figure  always 
'  ring  in  the  bed ;  a  gayety  which,  though  geiw 
e  as  gentle  could  be,  yet  sufficed  not  t6 
assure  the  littie  things,  or  set  them  at  their 
ease.  Thotigh  her  mild  features  ever 
smiled  upon  tnem,  and  her  voice  was  cheer- 
ful, still,  'twas  from  a  prostrate  figure  that 
never  moved,  and  was  always  surrounded 
by  calm,  quiet  figures,  with  sorrowful  con- 
straint in  their  countenances  and  gestures! 
Charles  would  stand  watching  her,  with 
apprehensive  e^e— the  finger  of  one  hand 
raised  to  his  lip,  while  his  other  retained 
the  hand  that  had  brought  him  in,  as  if  fear* 
ful  of  its  quitting  hold  of  him;  the  few 
words  he  could  be  brought  to  speak  were 
in  a  subdued  tone  and  nurried  utterance; 
and  when,  having  been  lifted  up  to  kiss  his 
grandmamma,  he  and  his  sister  were  taken 
out  of  the  chamber,  their  littie  breasts  would 
heave  a  sigh,  which  showed  how  relieved 
they  were  from  their  recent  constraint. 

How  wofully  changed  was  every  thing 
in  the  once  cheerful  old  Hall !  Mr.  Au- 
brey sitting  in  the  library,  intently  engaged  , 
upon  books  and  papers-^-Mrs.  Aubrey  and 
Kate  now  and  then,  arm  in  arm,  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  the  galleries,  or  one 
of  the  rooms,  or  the  hall,  not  with  their 
former  sprightiy  gayety,  but  pensive,  and 
often  in  tears,  and  then  returning  to  the 
chamber  of  their  suffering  parent.  All  this 
was  sad  work,  indeed,  and  seemed,  as  it 
were,  to  herald  in  coming  desolation ! 

But  littie  variation  occurred  for  several 
weeks  in  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
except  that  she  grew  visibly  feebler.  One 
morning,  however,  about  six  weeks  after 
her  seizure,  fi^m  certain  *  symptoms,  the 
medical  men  intimated  their  opinion  tiiat 
some  important  change  was  on  the  eve  of 
taking  place,  for  which  they  prepared  the 
family.  She  had  been  very  redtiess  during 
the  niffht.  After  frequent  intervals  of  un- 
easy sleep,  she  would  awake  with  evident 
surprise  and  bewilderment.  Sometimes  a 
peculiar  smile  would  flit  over  hei  emaciated- 
features  ;  at  others,  they  would  be  overcasi 
with  gloom,  and  she  would  seem  Gtrugglin^ 
to  suppress  tear^,^,  ,Hcr  voic^;^j>p^whei» 
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■he  spoke,  was  feeble  and  tremalotts;  and  | 
■he  would  sigh  and  shake  her  head  mourn-  j 
fully.  Old  Jacob  Jones  not  being  intro- 
duced at  the  accustomed  hoar,  she  asked 
for  him.  When  he  made  his  appearance 
•he  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two  with 
a  |)uzz1ed  e^e,  exclaiming,  ^'  Jacob !  Jacob ! 
is  it  you,*'  m  a  yery  low  tone ;  and  then  she 
closed  her  eyes,  apparently  fallinff  asleep. 
Til  us  passed  the  day ;  her  daughter  and 
daughter-in-law  sitting  on  either  side  the 
bed,  where  they  had  so  long  kept  their 
«nxious  and  affectionate  yigii»-*Mr.  Au- 
brey sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed— 4ind 
Dr.  Goddart  and  Mr.  Whateley  in  frequent 
attendance.  Towards  the  eyening,  Dr.  Tat^ 
ham  also,  as  had  been  his  dainr  custom 
through  her  illness,  appeared,  and  in  a  low 
tone  read  oyer  the  seryice  for  the  yisitatlon 
of  the  sick.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Au- 
brey was  obliged  to  quit  the  chamber  in  or- 
der to  attend  to  some  yery  pressing  matter 
of  business ;  and  he  had  been  engaged  for 
nearly  an  hour,  intending  almost  eyery 
moment  to  return  to  his  mOther^s  chamber, 
when  Dr.  Tatham  entered,  as  Mr.  Aubrey 
was  subscribing  his  name  to  a  letter,  and, 
with  a  little  earnestness,  said — ^•«  Come,  my 
friend,  let  us  return  to  your  mother ;  me- 
thrnks  she  is  on  the  eye  of  some  decisiye 
change :  the  issue  is  with  God."  Within 
a  few  moments  they  were  both  at  the  bed- 
side of  Mrs.  Aubrey.  A  large  chamber- 
lamp,  standing  on  a  table  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  bed,  diffused  a  sof\  light  oyer  the 
room,  rendering  visible  at  a  glance  the  si- 
lent and  sad  group  collected  round  the  bed, 
all  with  their  eyes  directed  towards  the  ye- 
nerable  figure  who  lay  upon  it.  Mr.  Au- 
brey sat  beside  his  wife,  close  to  his  mo- 
ther ;  and  taking  het  thin  emaciated  hand 
into  his  own,  gently  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
She  seemed  dozing ;  but  his  action  appear- 
ed to  rouse  her  wr  a  moment.  Presently 
she  fixed  her  eye  upon  him — ^its  expression, 
the  while,  slowly  but  pereeptibly  changing, 
and  excitinff  strange  feelings  within  mm. 
He  trembled,  and  remoyed  not  his  eye  from 
hers.  He  turned  yery  pale — ^for  the  whole 
expression  of  his  mother's  countenance, 
which  was  turned  fiill  tovrards  him,  was 
changing.  Through  the  clouded  windows 
of  the  falling  fabric,  behold !  its  long-impri- 
soned tenant,  thb  soul,  had  arisen  from  its 
torpor,  and  was  looking  at  him.  Reason 
was  reappearing.  It  was,  indeed,  his  mo- 
ther, and  in  her  right  7ft^ne2,  that  Was  ^xing 
at  him.  He  scarcely  breathed.  At  length 
surprise  and  apprehension  yielded  before  a 
gush  of  tenderness  and  loye.  With  what 
an  unutterable  look  was  Ms  mother  Ht  that 
moment  regarding  him.  His  lip  quiyered 
—his  eye  overflowed — and,  as  he  felt  her 
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fingers  yenr  gently  compressing  nit  own, 
his  tears  fell  down.  Gently  leanintf  far- 
ward,  he  kissed  her  neck,  anq  sunk  <m  o«6 
knee  beside  the  bed. 

**  Is  it  you,  my  son  V  said  she,  in  a  ytsty 
low  tone,  but  in  A^r  oum  voice,  and  it  Stir- 
red up  instantly  a  thousand  fond  recollec- 
tions, almost  overpowering  him.  He  kiss- 
ed her  hand  with  fervent  energy,  bat 
spoke  not.  She  continued  fazing  at  him 
with  mingled  solemnity  and  fondness.  Hei 
eye  seemed  brightening  as  it  remained  fixed 
upon  him.  Again  she  spoke  in  a  very  low 
but  clear  voice— «yery  thrilling  word  being 
heard  by  every  one  around  her — ^"  Or  ever 
the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl 
be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the 
fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cis- 
tem, — ^"fhen  shall  the  dust  return  to  flie 
earth  as  it  was;  and  the  spirit  shall  return 
unto  God  who  gave  it**  It  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  manner  In 
which  these  words  were  spoken ;  and  which 
fell  upon  those  who  heard  them,  as  though 
they  were  listening  to  one  from  the  dead. 

^*My  mother! — ^my  mother!*' at  lengtii 
faltered  Aubrey. 

"God  bless  thee,  my  son!**  said  she 
solemnly,  "  And  Catharine,  my  daughter 
— God  bless  thee"— she  presently  added, 
gently  tajning  round  her  head  towards  the 
quarter  whence  a  stifled  sob  issued  from 
Miss  Aubrey,  who  rose,  trembling,  and, 
leaning  over,  kissed  her  mother.  "  Agnes, 
are  you  here— and  your  little  ones?— God 
bless" — ^Her  voice  got  feinter,  and  her  eyes 
closed.  Mr.  Whateley  gave  her  a  few  drops 
of  ether,  and  she  presently  revived. 

"  God  hath  been  very  good  to  you,  ma- 
dam,** said  Dr.  Tatham,  observing  hey  eye 
fixed  upon  him, "  to  restore  you  thns  to 
your  children.*' 

"I  have  been  long  absent— long! — ^I 
wake,  my  children,  but  to  bid  you  farewell 
for  ever  upon  earth.** 

"  Say  not  so,  my  mother — ^my  prex^iotis 
mother!"  exclaimed  her  son,  in  vain  en- 
deavouring to  repress  his  emotions. 

•*I  do,  my  son!  Weep  not  for  tee;  I 
am  old,  and  am  summoned  away  ftoia 
amon^  yon" — She  ceased,  as  if  from  ^- 
hausfioii;  and  no  one  spoke  for  somo  mi- 
nutes. 

"  It  may  h&  that  God  hath  roused  me,  as 
it  were,  from  the  dead,  to  comfort  my  Sor^ 
rowful  chiMren  with  words  of  hope,**  said 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  with  much  more  power  aild 
distinctiiesS  than  before.  "  Hope  yO  Ihen 
in  God ;  t&r  t^  shall  yet  praise  Him  whd  is 
the  health  of  your  eottntenanee,  and  totr 
God!" 

*«Wsf  will  fsmember,  my  mother,  yo« 
words!"  faltered  her  son. 
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^  Yefl,  my  son— if  dajrs  of  darkness  be 
at  hand'' — She  ceased.  Ai^n  Mr.  Whate- 
lej  placed  to  her  white  lips  a  glass  with 
some  reviving  fluid — ^looking  ominously 
at  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  he  found,  that  she  con- 
tinued insensible.  Miss  Aubrey  sobbed 
audibly;  indeed,  all  present  were  power- 
fully aJSected.  Again  Mrs.  Aubrey  revived, 
and  swallowed  a  few  drops  of  wine  and 
water.  A  heavenly  serenity  diflfused  itself 
over  Jier  emaciated  features. 

**We  shall  meet  again,  my  loves! — I 
ean  no  longer  see  you  with  the  eyes  of '*-~ 
Mr.  Whateley  observing  a  sudden  change, 
came  nearer  to  her. 

"  Peace !  peace !"  she  murmured,  almost 
marticulately.  A  dead  silence  ensued,  in- 
terrupted only  by  smothered  sobs.  Her 
children  sunk  on  their  knees,  and  buried 
their  faces  in  thdr  hands,  trembling. 

Mr.  Whateley  made  a  silent  signal  to 
Dr.  Tatham,  that  life  had  ceased— that  the 
beloved  spirit  had  passed  away.     "The 

Siord  gave,  and  the  l^ord  hath  taken  away; 
leased  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!"  said 
Dr.  Tatham,  with  tremulous  solemnity. 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  Miss  Aubrey,  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  their  feelings,  wept  bitter* 
ly :  and,  overpowered  with  grief,  were  sup- 
ported out  of  the  room  by  Dr.  Tatham  and 
Mr.  Aubrey.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  tlie  venerable  mother  of  Mr.  Aubrey 
was  no  more,  universal  reverence  was  testi- 
fied for  her  memory,  and  Sjrmpathy  for  the 
afflicted  survivors,  by  even  those  high  and 
low,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  family.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, Mr.  Plume  the  under^er,  who  had 
received  orders  from*Mr.  Aubrey  to  provide 
m  simple  and  nnezpensive  funeral,  submit- 
ted to  him  a  list  ot  more  than  thirty  names 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county, 
who  had  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  family  for  them 
to  be  alk)wed  to  attend  Mrs.  Aubrey's  re- 
mains to  the  grave.  After  much  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Aubrey  accepted  of  this  sponta- 
neous tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his 
m6ther.  'Twas  a  memorable  and  melan- 
choly day  on  which  the  interment  took 
place — one  never  to  be  forgotten  at  Yatton. 
What  can  be  more  chilling  tlian  the  gloomy 
bustle  of  a  great  funeral,  espacially  in  the 
country;  and  when  the  decSised  is  one 
whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  holiest 
feelings  of  all  who  knew  her  V*  What  per- 
son was  there,  for  miles  around,  who  could 
not  speak  of  the  courtesies,  the  charities,  the 
.foodneas  of  Madam  Aubrey  1 

«« When  the  ear  hfltid  her,  than  it  blessed 


her;  and  when  the  oye  saw  her,  it  gave 
witness^to  her : 

"Beoiaase  she  delivered  the  podr  that 
cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had 
none  to  help  him. 

*'  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish  came  upon  her,  and  she  caused  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 

"She  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  ws^ 
she  to  the  lame. 

"She  was  a  mother  to  the  poor." 

Pale  as  death,  the  chief  ^mourner,  wrap 
ped  in  his  black  cloak,  is  stepping  into 
the  mourning-coach.  No  one  speaks  to 
him ;  his  fiace  is  buried  in  his  handkerchief; 
his  heart  seems  breaking.  He  thinks  of 
her  whose  dear  dust  is  before  him ; — ^then 
of  the  beloved  beings  whom  he  has  left 
alone  in  their  agony  till  his  return — ^his 
wife  and  sister.  The  procession  is  moving 
slowly  on— long,  silent  rows  of  the  tenantry 
and  villagers,  old  and  yon74g,  male  and  fe- 
male, not  a  dry  eye  among  them,  nor  a  syl- 
lable spoken— stand  on  each  side  of  the 
way;  no  sound  heard  but  of  horses'  feet, 
and  wheels  crushing  along  the  wet  gravel~- 
for  the  day  is  most  gloomy  and  inclement. 
As  they  quit  the  gates,  carriage  after  car- 
riage follows  in  the  rear ;  and  the  sorrowful 
crowd  increases  around  them.  Many  have 
in  their  hands  the  Bibles  and  prayer-books 
which  had  been  given  them  by  her  who 
now  lies  in  yonder  hearse;  aiiid  few  can 
recollect  the  day  when  the  late  lord  of  Yat- 
ton led  her  along  from  the  church  to  the 
Hall,  his  young  and  blooming  bride,  in 
pride  and  joy— and  they  are  now  going  to 
lay  her  beside  him  again.  They  enter  the 
little  churchyard,  and  are  met  by  good  Dr. 
Tatham,  in  his  surplice,  bareheaded,  and 
with  book  in  hand ;  with  full  eye  and  qui- 
vering lip  he  slowly  precedes  the  body  into 
the  church.  His  voice  frequently  trembles, 
and  sometimes  he  pausen,  while  reading 
the  service.  Now  they  are  standing  bare- 
headed at  the  vault's  mouth-~the  last  sad 
rites  are  being  performed ;  and  probably,  as 
is  thinking  the  chief  mourner,  over  the  last 
of  his  race  who  will  rest  in  that  tomb ! 

Long  after  the  solemn  ceremony  was 
over,  &e  little  churchyard  remained  filled 
with  mournful  groups  of  villagers  and 
tenants,  who  pressed  forward  to  the  daik 
mouth  of  the  vault,  to  take  the  last  look  at 
the  coffin  which  contained  the  remains  of 
her  whose  memory  would  live  long  in  all 
their  hearts.  "Ah,  dear  old  madam," 
quoth  Jonas  Higgs  to  himself,  as  he  finis)^ 
ed  his  dreary  d^'s  labours,  by  temporarily 
closing  up  the  mouth  of  the  vault,  **  thev 
might  have  turned  thee«  by  and  by,  ool  « 
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tond^r  Hall,  bot  i^  shall  not  toadi  thee 

Thils  died,  and  was  buried,  Madam  An- 
btey ;  and  she  is  not  yet  for  gotten. 

How  desolate  seemed  the  Hall,  the  next 
morning,  to  the  bereaved  inmates,  as,  dressed 
in  deep  mourning;,  they  met  at  the  cheerless 
breaktast  table!  Aubrey  kissed  his  wife 
and  sister-— yho  could  hardly  answer  his 
brief  inquiries.  The  gloom  occasioned 
throughout  the  Hall,  for  the  last  ten  days, 
by  the  blinds  being  constantly  drawn  down, 
now  that  they  were  drawn  up,  had  given 
way  to  a  staring  light  and  distinctness,  that 
ilmost  startled  and  offended  the  eyes  of 
those  whose  hearts  were  dark  with  sorrow 
ts  ever.  Every  object  reminded  them  of 
the  absence  of  one — ^whose  chair  stood 
empty  m  its  accustomed  place.  There, 
also,  was  her  Bible,  on  the  little  round  table 
aear  the  window.  The  mourners  seemed 
relieved  by  the  entrance,  by  and  by,  of  the 
children ;  but  they,  also,  were  in  mourning ! 
I«et  us,  however,  withdraw  from  ^is  scene 
t>f  suffering,  where  every  object,  every  re- 
collection, every  association,  causes  the 
wounded  heart  to  bleed  afresh. 

Gn^t  troubles  seem  coming  upon  them; 
«nd  now  that  ^kev  have  buried  the  dead  out 
of  their  »ight,  and  when  time  shall  begin  to 
pour  his  balm  into  their  present  smarting 
wound,  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  look 
these  troubles  in  the  face,  calmly  and  with 
fortitude,  not  forgetful  of  the  last  words  of 
her  for  whom  they  now  mourn  so  bitterly, 
and  whom,  beloved  and  venerable  being! 
Ood  hath  mercifully  taken  away  from  the 
evil  days  that  are  to  come. 

After  much  and  anxious  consideration, 
Aey  resolved  to  go,  on  the  ensuing  Sunday 
morning,  to  church,  where  neither  Mrs. 
Aubrey  nor  Kate  had  been  since  the  illness 
of  her  mother.  The  little  churchswas 
crowded ;  almost  every  one  present,  besides 
wearing  a  saddened  countenance,  exhibited 
some  outward  mark  of  respect  in  their  dress 
—some  badge  of  mourning— (5u6h  as  their 
Httle  means  admitted  of.  Tlie  pulpit  and 
leadingr^esk  were  hung  in  black,  as  also 
'was  Mr.  Anbrey^s  pfw— an  object  of  deep 
interest  to  the  congregation,  who  expected 
to  see  at  least  some  member  of  the  family  at 
the  Hall.  They  were  not  disappointed.  A 
little  before  Dr.  Tatham  took  Ms  place  in 
the  reading-desk,  the  well-known  sound  of 
the  family  carriage  wheels  was  heard,  as  it 
4rew  up  before  the  gate :  and  ]Nres«itly  Mr. 
Aubrey  appeared  at  the  church-door  with 
his  wife  and  sister  on  either  arm;  all  of 
them,  of  course,  in  the  deepest  mourning- 
Mrs,  and  Miss  Aubrey's  countenances  con- 
cealed beneath  their  long  crape  veils.  For 
tome  time  after  taking  their  teats,  they 


seemed  oppretsed  with  emotion,  evidently 
weeping.  Mr.  Aubrey,  however,  exhibited 
great  composure,  though  his  countenance 
bore  the  traces  of  the  suffering  he  had  un- 
dergone. Mrs.  Aubrey  seldom  rose  from  her 
seat;  but  Kate  stood  up,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  her  white 
handkerchief,  however,  might  be  seen  fre- 
quently raised  to  her  eye^  beneath  her 
black  veil.  As  the  service  went  on,  she 
seemed  to  have  struggled  with  some  success 
against  her  feelings.  To  relieve  hertelf  for 
a  moment  fVom  its  oppressive  closeness,  she 
eently  drew  aside  her  veil ;  and  thus,  for  a 
few  minutes,  exhibited  a  countenance  inex- 
pressibly beaurifiil.  She  could  not,  how- 
ever, long  bear  to  face  a  congregation, 
every  one  of  whom  she  felt  to  m  looking 
On  her,  and  those  beside  her,  with  affec- 
tionate sympathy;  and  ratiier  quickly  drew 
her  veil  a^pm  over  her  face,  without  agaiB 
removing  it.  There  was  one  person  present, 
on  whom  the  brief  glimpse  of  her  beauty 
had  produced  a  prodigious  impression.  As 
he  ffazed  at  her,  the  colour  gradually  desert- 
ed his  cheek ;  and  his  eye  remained  fixed 
upon  her,  even  after  she  had  drawn  down 
her  veil.  He  experienced  emotions  such  as 
he  had  never  known  before.  80  that  toa§ 
MisiJubrey! 

Gammon—for  he  it  was,  and  he  had  gone 
thither  under  the  expectation  of  seein^r,  foi 
the  first  rime,  some  of  the  Aubrey  family- 
generally  passed  for  a  oold-blooded  person; 
and  in  met,  few  men  living  had  more  con 
trol  over  their  feelings,  or  more  systemati- 
cally checked  any  manifestations  of  them 
but  there  was  something  in  the  person  and 
circumstances  of  Miss  Aubrey— -for  by  a 
hurried  inquiry  of  the  person  next  to  him  he 
learned  that  it  was  she—which  excited  new 
feelings  in  him.  Her  slightest  motion  his 
eye  watched  with  an  intense  eagerness; 
and  faint,  half-formed  schemeif,' purposes, 
and  hopes,  passed  in  rapid  cbnfusion 
through  his  mind,  as  he  foresaw  that  cir- 
cumstances would  hereafter  arise  by  means 
of  which— 

**Good  God!  how  very  very  betntifbl 
she  is !"  said  he  to  himself,  as,  the  service 
over,  her  graceful  figni«,  following  her 
brother  and  his  wife  with  slow  and  sad 
step,  approached  the  pew  in  which  he  was 
standing,  on  her  way  to  the  door.  He  fel* 
a  sort  of  cold  shudder,  as  her  black  dress 
rustled  past,  actually  toothing  him.  What 
was  he  doing  and  meditating  against  that 
lovely  being?  And  fbf  whom-nlisffiisting 
reptile  !-«-for  Titmouset  He  almost  blnshoa 
with  a  confiiet  of  emotions,  as  he  followed 
almost  immediately  a^r  Miss  Aubrey 
never  losing  sight  of  her,  till  her  brother, 
having  handed  her  inio  the  canttge»  got  im 
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t^T  her,  and  ihey  Atov^  off  towards  the 
Mali.  The  read^  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
acconnt  for  the  pesenoeof  Oamm<m  on  tfiis 
oecaston,  nor  to  connect  it  with  a  great  trial 
at  the  approaching  York  assizes.  As  he 
walked  back  to  Grilston  to  his  solitary  din- 
ner, he  was  lost  in  thonght;  and,  on  afriving 
at  the  inn,  repaired  at  once  to  Ms  rocmi, 
where  he  found  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  Fbmk, 
which  had,  according  to  orders,  been  sent 
to  him  from  town,  nndsr  his  assttnied  name 
"  Gibson."  He  ate  bnt  little,  and  that  me- 
chanically;  and  seemed  to  feel,  for  once, 
little  or  no  interest  in  his  newspaper.  He 
had  never  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
enlogia  npon  Miss  Aabrey  of  ^e  little  idiot 
Titmouse,  nor  of  Snap,  of  whom  he  enters 
tained  bnt  a  v&ry  little  higher  opinion  than 
of  Titmouse.  One  thing  was  clear,  that 
from  that  monmnt,  Misa  Aubrey  formed  a 
new  element  in  GHmimon's  calculations: 
and  for  aught  I  know,  may  oecaston  rery 
different  results  from  those  ^nrieinalfy  c<m- 
ttoiplated  by  tirat  calm  and  eia%  pravon. 

As  it  prored  a  mooidight  night,  he  Fe- 
solYed  at  one^  to  set  about  the  important 
business  which  had  brought  him  into  York- 
shire ;  and  for  that  purpose  set  off  About 
dght  o'clock  on  his  walk  to  Yatton.  About 
ten  o'clock  he  might  have  bedn  seen  gliding 
into  the  churchyard,  like  a  dangerofis  make. 
The  moon  continued  to  shine— «nd  at  inter* 
Yals  with  brightness  sufficient  for  Ins  piot- 
pose,  which  was  simply  to  reconndtre,  as 
closely  as  possible,  th«  iittle  churehyaid*-^ 
to  ascertam  what  it  might  contaiBv  md 
vfhattoere  its  capMUHa,  At  length  he  ap^ 
proaehed  the  old  yew  tree,  against  whose 
huge  tiunk  he  leaned  with  folded  anna,  i^ 
perantly  in  a  rerery.  Hearing  a  noise  as 
of  some  one  openinff  tihe  gate  by  whkh  he 
had  entered,  he  ^ided  farther  into  the 
^oom  behind  him;  and  taming  Itia  bead 
m  the  direction  whence  the  somnd  camev  he 
beheld  some  one  enterii^  the  chuidiylud. 
His  heart  beat  quiciLly;  and  be  sttq>ectod 
that  he  had  been  watohed;  yet  there  was 
surely  no  harm  in  being  seen  at  ten  o'irioek 
at  iriaht,  looking  about  him  ih  a  conntry 
ebnrt^f  ard.  Ix  wa»  a  i^ntlemaa  who  ei»- 
tered,  dressed  inde^motdrmm;  and  (Gam- 
mon quickly  recognised  in  mm  Mr.  Au- 
brey-^the  broker  ef  her  witote  beaottfbl 
inmge  stiH  sbene  before  bis  mind's  eys. 
What  could  he  be  wtattting  there  T--^at  tiiat 
iHMr  of  night  t  Gkmimon  was  not  kept  long 
ti»  dnitbt;  for  lie  Bfraager  slowly  beat  his 
stepstowafds  a  large  high  tomb^  m  fait  the 
«»ntral  object  next  to  the  yew  tre«,  in  the 
ehidishyaml— and  stood  gdoiig  aft  it  itt  si- 
hmee  Ibr  some  time* 

*  Thai  is  BO  deabt^iritore  Mrsw  Axkftej 
«raft  \agnnk  tli»  othar  ds^,''  tfcistghs  ke» 


watohitog  the  mdvemenls  tii  the  stranMr^ 
who  presently  raised  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  and  fbr  some  moments  seemfed  in- 
dulging in  great  grief.  Grammon  difilinetiy^ 
heard  either  a  sob  or  a  si^h.  ^<  He  must 
have  been  very  fond  of  her, '  thought  Gam- 
mon ;— "  Well,  if  we  succeed,  theexcellent 
old  lady  will  have  escaped  a  great  deal  of 
trouble— that's  all.*'  "If  ive  sucdeedr^ 
That  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  for  a  few 
moments  lost  sight  of,  namely,  his  own  ob^ 
ject  in  coming  thither :  and  he  felt  a  siid^ 
den  chill  of  remorse,  which  increased  upon 
him  till  he  almost  trembled,  as  his  eye  eo»- 
tinued  fixed  on  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  hetheughl . 
also  of  Miss  Aubrey— and  the  nuser^— ^ 
utter  ruin  into  which  he  was  seeking  t« 
plun?e  them  both— the  unhallowed  means 
whi<!h  th^r^— which  he— contemplated  t&» 
sorting  to  tor  th^t  purpose. 

Gammon's  e^idition  wasbecoming^veif 
moment  more  seritms;  for  virtue  in  me 
shape  of  Mi^  Aubrey,  began  to  shine  evety 
moment  in  more  radiant  loveliaeM  before 
hii»--«nd  iie  almost  felt  an  inclinatioa  to 
sacrifice  every  petson  comieeted  with  th# 
enterprise  in  wnich  he  was  engaged,  if  il 
would  give  him  a  chance  of  winmng  the  fa- 
vour <»  Miss  Aubrey.  Presently,  lM>wevert 
Mr.  Aubrey,  evidently  heavkig  a  deep  sigh« 
bent  his  steps  slowly  back  again,  aiM  quit* 
ted  the  churohyard.  Gammon  watohed  his 
figore  out  of  sight,  and  th^  for  the  fiiit 
time  since  Mr*  ^brey's  appesnance,  breathe 
ad  freely.  Relieved  firom  the  pressure  of 
his  pi^esence,  Gammon  began  to  take  calm- 
er  and  juster  views  of  his  position;  and  hm 
reflected,  that  if  hepu^ed  on  &e  present 
affhir  to  a  suceessful  issue,  he  should  be 
much  more  likely  than  by  prematurely  tnih 
ing  it,  to  gain  his  objects.  He  therefove 
resumed  &e  survey  of  the  scene  arouod 
him;  and  which  presented  appearancea 
highly  satiirfaetory,  judging  £ram,  the  ^b* 
presston  ^ieii  now  and  thai  animated  his 
countenance.  At  length  he  wandered 
round  to  the  other  end  of  the  ehureh,  wheM 
a  crumbling  wall,  half  covned  wkh  ivy  iti- 
dioated  that  there  had  formerly  stood  sons 
budding  Mparently  of  estflier  dc^  than  tin 
churcb.  8uch  W8»  the  feet ;  Gammon  sooik 
found  himself  stsmding  in  a  sort  of  enekh 
sure,  which  had  once  bien  the  Site  of  an  old 
ohi^).  And  here  he  had  not  been  loii# 
mddng  his  observalioiis,  hehte  he  achieved 
a  dtsooveiy  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature^ 
one  so  unlikely,  under  the  cinmmstaaeea^ 
to  have  happ^aed;  one  so  calculated  to 
baffle  ordinarf  calculations  concerning  tb^ 
coarse  of  evente,  that  the  read^  may  well 
disbelieve  what  I  am  g<»ng  to  tell  him,  and 
treat  it  as  absurdly  improbable. 

Im  ilmFt,  not  to  keep  bim  in  i 


uigiiizeu  Dy  -v^iv^v^ 
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Gammon  positively  discovered  evidenoe  of 
the  death  of  Harry  Dreddlirigton  in  his  f  t^ 
ther'fl  lifedraeby  means  of  just  such  a  look- 
ing lombslone  as  he  had  long  imaged  to 
himself;  and  as  he  had  resolved  that  old 
Quirk  should  have  got  prepared,  before  the 
cause  came  into  court.  He  almost  stum- 
bled over  it.  'Twas  an  old  slanting  stone, 
9carce  two  feet  above  the  ground,  partly 
covered  with  moss,  and  partly  hid  by 
rubbish  and  old  damp  grass.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  enough  to  enable  Gammon, 
knet^Ung  down,  to  decipher,  beyond  all 
doubt,  what  was  requisite  to  establish  tiiat 
part  of  the  ease  which  had  been  wanting. 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  was  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  he  was  not  dreaming. 
When,  at  length,  he  took  out  pencil  and  pa- 
per, his  hands  trembled  so  much  that  he 
felt  some  difficulty  in  making  an  exact  copy 
^  the  inestimable  inscription.  Having 
done  this,  be  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  re- 

Caced  the  pencil  and  papers  in  his  pocket- 
K)k,  and  almost  fanciea  he  heard  a  whis- 
pering sound  in  the  air— -^*  Verdict  for  the 
plaintiff/'  Quitting  the  churchyard,  he 
walked  back  to  Grilston  at  a  much  qaieker 
rate  than  that  at  which  he  hadcoine,  hisdis- 
oovery  having  wonderf^illy  elated  him,  and 
pushed  all  other  thoughts  entirely  out  of 
bis  mind.  But,  thought  he,  doubtless  the 
pther  side  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
tombstone— -they  can  hardly  be  supposed 
ignorant  of  it;  Ihey  must  have  looked  up 
weir  evidence  as  well  as  w^e-— and  their  at- 
tention has  been  challenged  to  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  proof  of  the  time  of 
^e  death  of  Harry  Dreddlington; — well — 
ifthey  are  aware  of  it,  they  know  that  it  cuts 
the  ground  from  under  them,  and  turns  their 
conveyance,  on  which,  doubtless,  they  are 
lelying,  into  waste  paper;  if  they  are  not, 
and  are  under  the  impression  that  that  deed 
U  valid  and  effectual,  our  proof  will  fall  on 
^em  like  a  thunderbolt.  "  Gad,"--he  held 
his  breath,  and  stopped  in  tho  middle  of 
the  road— -''how  immensely  important  is 
this  little  piece  of  evidence !  Why,  if  they 
knew  of  it— why,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  it 
thcHre  stiin  What  easier  than  to  have 
got  rid  of  it? — ^why,they  may  still:  what 
can  that  stupid  fellow  Parkinson  have  been 
about  1  Yet,  is  it  because  it  has  become 
miimportant  on  account  of  their  being  in 
possession  of  other  evidence  ?  What  can 
they  have  against  so  plain  a  case  as  ours  is, 
with  this  evidence  1  Gad,  TU  not  lose  one 
day's  time;  but  Til  have  half-a-dozen  com- 
petent witnesses  to  inspect,  and  speak  to 
tliat  same  tombstone  in  court."  Such  were 
some  of  the  thoughts  which  passed  through 
m^  mind  as  he  hastened  homeward ;  and 
«ii  his  amval,  late  as  it  waa— only  the 


yawning  ost]^  being  up  to  let  him  1i^— 4m 
sat  down  to  write  a  letter  off  to  Mr.  Quirk, 
and  made  it  into  a  parcel  to  go  by  the  mail 
in  the  morning,  a<»quainting  him  with  the 
truly  providential  discovery  he  had  just 
made,  and  urging  him  to  set  about  getting 
up  the  briefs  for  the  trial,  without  delay ; 
he,  himself,  purposing  to  stop  at  Grilston  a 
day  or  two  longer,  to  complete  one  or  two 
other  arrangements  of  an  important  nature. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Quirk  had  read  this  letter 
he  devoutly  thanked  God  for  his  goodness ; 
and,  hurrying  to  his  strong-box,  unlocked 
it,  took  out  a  small  sealed  packet,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames. 

Mr.  Aubrey,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovOTed 
from  the  lirst  shock  occasioned  by  the  com- 
munication hy  Mr.  Parkinson  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  set  about  acquaint- 
ing himself,  as  minutely  as  he  could,  with 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  He  had  request- 
ed Mr.  Parkin8<ni  to  obtain  from  one'of  the 
counsel  in  London,  Mr.  Crystal,  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  case,  in  an  elementary  fomu 
for  his  own  guidance;  and  on  obtaining  a 
remarkably  clear  and  luminous  statement, 
and  also  consulting  the  various  authoritie«i 
cited  in  it— such,  at  least,  as  could  be  sup 
plied  to  him  by  Mr.  Parkinson— the  vigor 
ous  practical  understanding  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
aided  by  his  patient  application,  soon  mas- 
tered the  whole  case,  and  enabled  him  to 
appreciate  the  peril  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Since  he  could  derive  no  title  through  the 
conveyance  of  Harry  Dreddlington  (which 
had  been  got  in  by  Geoffrey  Dreddlington) 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  former  in  his  fa 
ther's  lifetime,  as  he  (Mr.  Aubrey)  under- 
stood from  his  advisers  could  be  easily 
proved  by  the  present  claimant  of  the  pro- 

a,  the  right  of  accession  of  Geoffrey 
ilington's  descendants  depended  en 
tirely  upon  the  fact  whether  or  not  Stephen 
Dreddlington  had  really  died  without  issue; 
and  as  to  that,  certain  anxious  and  exten- 
sive inquiries  instituted  by  Messrs.  Run- 
nington  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  pursuance 
of  me  suggestions  of  their  able  and  expe- 
rienced counsel,  had  led  them  to  entertain 
serious  doubts  concerning  the  rights  of  Geof- 
frey's descendants  to  enter  into  posses- 
sion. By  what  means  his  opponents  had 
obtained  their  clue  to  the  state  of  his  title, 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  advisers  could 
frame  a  plausible  conjecture.  It  was  cer- 
tainly possible  that  Stephen  Dreddlington, 
who  was  known  to  have  been  a  man  like 
his  uncle  Harry,  of  wild  and  eccentric  habits, 
and  to  have  been  supposed  to  leave  no 
issue,  might  have  married  privately  some 
woman  of  inferior  station,  and  led  issue  by 
her,  who,  living  in  obscurity,  and  at  a  dia* 
tance  from  the  ,iiii|  at.%eU^Wly  property 
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eoald  baTe  no  opportanity  of  inquiring  into 
or  ascertaining  their  position  with  reference 
to  the  estates,  till  some  acute  and  enterpri- 
sing attorneys,  like  Me^rs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon and  Snap,  happening  to  get  hold  of 
them,  and  family  papers  in  their  possession, 
had  taken  up  their  case*  When,  with  im- 
pressions such  as  these,  Mr.  Auhrey  pe- 
rused and  re-perused  the  opinions  of  the 
conveyancer  given  on  the  occasion  of  his 
(Mr.  Aubrey's)  marriage,  he  was  confound- 
ed at  the  supineness  and  indifference  which 
he  had  even  twice  exhibited,  and  felt  dis- 
posed now  greatly  to  overvalue  the  inipor- 
tanoe  of  every  adverse  circumstance.  The 
boldness,  again,  and  systematic  energy 
with  which  the  case  of  the  claimant  was 
prosecuted,  and  the  eminent  legal  opinions 
which  were  alleged,  and  with  every  appear- 
ance of  truth,  to  concur  in  his  favour,  af- 
forded, additional  grounds  for  rational  ap- 
prehension. He  looked  the  danger,  how- 
ever, full  in  the  face,  and  as  ^  as  lay  in 
his  power,  prepared  for  the  evil  day  which 
might  so  soon  come  upon  him.  Certain 
extensive  and  somewhat  costly  alterations 
which  he  had  heen  on  the  point  of  commen- 
cing at  Yatton,  he  abandoned.  But  for 
the  earnest  interference  of  friends,  he  would 
have  at  once  given  up  his  establishment  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  and  applied  for  the  Chil- 
tem  Hundreds,  in  order  to  retire  from  politi- 
cal life.  Considering  the  possibility  of  his 
soon  being  declared  the  wrongful  holder  of 
the  property,  he  contracted  his  expenditure 
as  far  as  he  could,  without  challenging  un- 
necessary public  attention ;  and  paicf  into 
his  bankers  hands  all  his  Christmas  rents, 
sacredly  resolving  to  abstain  from  drawing 
out  one  farthing  of  what  might  soon  be 
proved  to  belong  to  another.  At  every 
point  occurred  the  dreadful  question— ^If  I  am 
declared  never  to  have  been  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  property,  how  am  I  to  dis- 
charge my  frightful  liabilities  to  him  who 
is?  Mr.  Aubrey  had  nothing  except  the 
Yatton  property.  He  had  but  an  insignifi- 
cant sum  in  the  funds ;  Mrs.  Aubrey's  set- 
tlement was  out  of  lands  at  Yatton,  as  also 
was  the  little  income  bequeathed  to  Kate  by 
her  father.  Could  any  thing,  now,  be  con- 
ceived more  dreadful,  under  these  circum- 
stances, than  the  mere  danger— -the  slight- 
est probaDility— of  their  being  deprived  of 
Yatton  ?— and  with  a  debt  of,— at  the  very 
least,  SIXTY  THOCBAicD  POUNDS,  dus  to  him 
who  had  been  wrongfully  kept  out  of  his 
property  1  That  was  the  nTillstone  which 
seemed  to  drag  them  all  to  the  bottom. 
Against  ihai^  what  could  the  kindness  of 
the  most  generous  friends,  what  could  his 
own  most  desperate  exertions,  availl  All 
thi%  had  poor  Aubiey  oonstantly  before  his 


eyes,  together  with— his  wife«  his  sister* 
his  children.  What  was  to  become  of 
them  ?  It  was  long  before  the  real  nature 
and  extent  of  his  danger  became  known 
amongst  his  friend  sand  neighbours.  When, 
however,  they  were  made  syware  of  it.  an 
extraordinary  interest  and  sympathy  were 
excited  throughout  almost  the  whole  coun- 
ty. Whenever  his  attorney,  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, appeared  in  public,  he  was  besieged 
by  most  anxious  inquiries  concerning  his 
distinguished  client,  whose  manly  modesty 
and  fortitude,  under  the  pressure  of  his 
sudden  and  almost  unprecedented  difficulty 
and  peril,  endeared  him  more  than  ever  to 
all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating 
his  position.  With  what  intense  and  ab* 
sorbing  interest  were  the  ensuing  assizes 
looked  for !     At  length  they  arrived. 

The  ancient  city  of  York  exhibited,  oo 
the  commission  day  of  the  spring  assizev 
for  the  year  18—,  the  usual  scene  of  anima* 
tion  and  excitement.  The  high  sheriff,  at* 
tended  by  an  imposing  retinue,  went  out  to 
meet  the  judges,  and  escorted  them,  amidst 
the  shrill  clangour  of  trumpets,  to  the  cas- 
tle, where  the  commission  was  opened  with 
the  usual  formalities.  The  judges  were 
Lord  Widdrington,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Mr.  Justice  Gray- 
ley,  a  puisne  judge  of  the  same  court— both 
admirable  lawyers.  The  former  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  more  powerful  intellect.  He 
was,  what  may  be  called  a  great  scientific 
1  iwyer,  referring  every  thing  to  principle^ 
as  extracted  from  precedent.  Mr.  Justice 
Grayley  was  almost  unrivalled  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  the  law ;  his  govern- 
ing maxim  being  ita  lex  scripta.  Here  his 
kno\^ ledge  was  equally  minute  and  accu- 
rate, and  most  readily  applied  to  every  casp 
brought  before  him.  Never  sate  there  upon 
the  bench  a  more  'pains-taking  judge— one 
more  anxious  to  do  right  equally  in  great 
things  as  in  small.  Both  were  men  of  rigid 
integrity ;  'tis  a  glorious  thing  to  be  able  to 
add — ^when,  for  centuries,  have  other  than 
men  of  rigid  intecrrity  sate  upon  the  English 
bench  t  Lord  Widdrington,  however,  in 
temper  was  stem,  ari)itrary,  and  overbear- 
ing, and  his  manners  were  tinctured  with 
not  a  little  coarseness;  while  his  companion 
was  a  man  of  exemplary  amiability,  affa- 
bility, and  forbearance.  Lord  Widdring^ 
ton  presided  at  the  civil  court  (where,  of 
course,  would  come  on  the  important  cause 
in  which  we  are  interested,)  and  Mr.  Justice 
Grayley  in  the  criminal  court. 

Soon  after  the  sittin?  of  the  court,  on  the 
ensuing  morning— "Will  your  lordship 
allow  me,"  rose  and  inquired  the  sleek» 
bmiling,  and  portly  Mr.  Subtle,  dead  silence 
prevailing  as  eoon  as  he  had  m6ntU»ne4  the 
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name  of  the  oause  aboot  which  he  was  in- 
quirinjj^,  ^  to  call  yout  attention  to  a  caase 
of  Doe  on  the  demise  of  Titmouse  v.  JoUer^-^ 
a  special  jary  cause,  in  which  there  are  a 
great  many  witnesses  to  be  examined  on 
both  sidQS-^and  to  ask  that  a  day  may  be 
fixed  for  it  to  come  <»  1" 

"  Whom  do  you  appear  for,  Mr.  Subtle  1" 
inquired  his  lordship. 
**  For  the  plaintiff,  my  lord." 
''And  who  appears  for  the  defendant  ?'* 
**  The  attorney-general  leads  for  the  de- 
fendant, niy  lord,"  replied  Mr.  SterUng,  who, 
with  Mr.  Crystal,  was  also  retained  for  the 
defendant. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  can  a^ree  between 
yourselves  upon  a  day,  and  m  the  mean 
time  similar  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
any  other  special  jury  cause  that  may  re- 
quire it.  After  due  consultation,  Monday 
week  was  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and 
fixed  by  his  lordship  for  the  trial  of  the 
sause*  During  the  Sunday  preceding  it, 
York  was  crowded  with  persons  of  the 
highest  distinction  from  aU  parts  of  the 
county,  who  felt  interested  in  the  resiult  of 
the  great  cause  of  the  assizes.  About  mid- 
•lay  a  dusty  travelling  carriage  and  four 
dashed  into  the  streets  from  the  London 
road,  and  drove  up  to  the  principal  inn ;  it 
contained  the  attorney-general  (who  just 
finished  reading  his  brief  as  he  entered 
Yorit)  and  his  clerk.  The  attorney-general 
was  a  man  of  striking  and  highly  intellec- 
tual countenance ;  but  he  looked,  on  alight- 
ing, somewhat  fatigued  with  his  long  jour- 
ney. He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natu- 
ral talents,  and  also  a  first-rate  lawyer— one 
whose  right  to  take  the  woolsack,  whenever 
it  should  become  vacant,  was  recognised  by 
all  the  profession.  His  prafessional  cele- 
brity, and  his  coming  down  special  on  the 
present  occasion,  added  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  well  known  to  be  a  personal 
friend  of  his  client,  Mr.  Aubrey — ^whence  it 
might  be  inferred  that  his  great  powers 
would  be  exerted  to  their  utmost— was  well 
calculated  to  enhance  the  interest,  if  that 
were  possible,  of  the  occasion  which  had 
brought  him  down  at  so  great  an  expense, 
and  to  sustain  so  heavy  a  responsibility  as 
die  conduct  of  a  cause  of  such  magnitude. 
He  came  to  lead  against  a  formidable  op- 
ponent. Mr.  Subtle  was  the  leader  of  the 
northern  circuit,  a  man  of  matchless  tact 
and  practical  sagacity,  and  most  consum- 
mately skilful  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause.  The 
only  thing  he  ever  looked  at  was  the  verdict, 
to  tlie  gaining  of  which  he  directed  all  his  en- 
ergies, and  sacrificed  every  other  considera- 
tion. A.8  for  display,  he  despised  it.  A  speech, 
n4  such,  was  his  aversion.  He  entered  into  a 
Irteiidly*  but  exquisitely  crafty  wmoenaAion 


with  the  jury;  fo»he  was  to  quick  at  pereaiT-* 
ing  the  effect  of  his  address  on  the  mind  of 
each  of  the  twelve,  and  dexterous  in  aoeooi- 
modatinff  himself  to  what  he  detected  to  bo 
the  passing  mood  of  each,  that  they  felt  as  if 
they  were  all  the  while  leasoninflr  with  and 
being  eonvineed  by  him.  His  ^acid,  smi* 
ling,  handsome  counteaaDceyhis  gentleman- 
ly bearing,  and  insinuating  address,  full  of 
good-natured  cheerful  confidence  in  his 
cause,  were  irresistible.  He  flattered,  bo 
soothed,  he  £i8cinated  the  jury,  producing 
an  effect  upon  their  minds  which  they  often 
felt  indignant  at  his  opponent  attempting  to 
efface.  In  fact,  as  a  mat  prius  leader  bo 
was  unrivallel,  as  well  in  stating  as  in 
arguing  a  case,  as  well  in  examining  as 
cross-examining  a  witness.  It  required  no 
little  practical  skill  to  form  an  adequate  es- 
timate of  Mr.  SubUe's  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  cause ;  for  he  did  every  thing  with 
such  a  smiling,  careless,  unooncemed  air* 
in  the  great  pinch  and  strain  of  a  easst 
equally  as  in  the  pettiest  details,  that  yoa 
would  be  apt  to  suspect  that  none  but  the 
easiest  and  most  straightforward  cases  Wl 
to  his  lot. 

Titmouse,  Titmouse,  methinks  the  &tes 
favoured  you  in  assigning  to  you  Mr.  Subtle ! 

Next  came  Mr.  Quicksilver,  a  man  of 
great  but  wild  energy,  who  received  what 
may  be  called  a  muffling  retainer.  What  a . 
contrast  was  he  to  Mr.  Subtle!  The  first 
and  the  last  thing  he  thought  of  in  a  cau8e« 
was— himself.  His  delight  was  to  make 
the  jury  feel  as  if  a  whirlwind  was  raging 
about  them,  and  he  the  spirit  who  had 
raised  it.  His  object  was  either  to  daszlo 
or  terrify  them.  He  wrapped  himself  round 
in  the  gleaming  garment  of  display;  the 
gaudy  patchwora:  of  multifarious  supeifidal 
acquirements;  this  was  the  strange,  noisy 
object,  flinging  about  wildly,  in  all  direo* 
tions,  the  firebrands  and  arrows  of  sarcasm 
and  invective,  that  occupied  their  eye  and 
ear  till  he  had  ceased !  neither  he  nor  they 
were  thinking  all  the  while  of  his  dismajed 
and  injured  client,  till  reminded  of  him  by 
the  adverse  charge  of  the  judge,  accompa*> 
nied  by  a  slight  sneer  and  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  from  Mr.  Subtle.  As  for  law, 
probably  there  was  no  man  in  court,  wear 
mg  wig  and  gown,  who  was  not  his  supe 
nor,  or  at  least  his  equal.  Why,  then,  wab 
such  a  man  retained  in  the  cause  ?  'Twas 
a  fancy  of  Quirk's,  a  vast  political  admirer 
of  Quicksilver's,  who  had  made  one  or  two 
most  splendid  speeches  for  him  in  lib^ 
cases  brought  against  the  Sunday  Flash* 
Gammon  most  earnestly  expostulated,  but 
Quirk  was  inexorable;  and  himself  carried 
his  retainer  to  Mr.  Quicksilver.  Gammosb 
however,  was  somewhat  ,gon§Qled  by  thn 
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roiecilWu,  that  tliis  wild  olep^aat  woald  be 
in  a  manner  held  In  eheck  bjr  Mr.  Subtle 
and  Mr,  Lynx,  who,  he  hoped,  would  pre- 
Twit  any  seriotis  raisohilf  from  happening. 
Ifynx  possesi^ied  the  qualitiea  which  his 
name  would  sug^fest  to  you.  I  have  {^rtly 
detoribed  him  dready.  H^  wai  a  man  of 
minute  accuracy ;  and  «•  got  up"  every  case 
in  which  he  was  engaged  as  if  his  life  had 
depended  on  the  result.  Nothing  escaped 
hiok.  He  kept  his  mind  constantly  even 
with  the  current  of  the  cause.  He*was  a 
man  to  steer  a  leader,  if  ever  that  leader 
«boiild  get,  for  an  instant,  on  the  wrong 
taek,  or  be  uncertain  as  to  hit  course.  His 
suggestion  and  interference— rare,  indeed, 
with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Subtle,  incessant 
with  Mr.  Quicksilver,-— were  always  worth 
attending  to,  and  consequently  received  with 
deference. 

For  Mr.  Aubrey  also  was  retained  a  for- 
midable bar.  Mr.  Attorney-General  was  a 
man  much  superior  in  point  of  intellect  and 
legal  knowledge,  to  Mr.  Subtle.  His  mind 
was  distingtiished  by  its  tramquil  power. 
Ho  had  a  rare  and  invaluable  faculty  of  ar- 
raying before  his  mind's  eye  all  the  facts 
and  bearing  of  the  most  intricate  case,  and 
contemplating  them,  as  it  were,  not  suc- 
cessively, but  simultaneously.  His  per- 
ception was  quick  as  light;  and,  at  the 
aanie  time— rare,  most  rare  accomplishment ! 
—his  judgment  sound,  his  memory  signally 
retentive.  Inferior,  possibly,  to  Mr.  Subtle 
in  rapid  and  delicate  appreciation  of  mo- 
mentary advantages,  he  was  sagacious 
where  Mr.  Subtle  was  only  ingenious.  Mr. 
Attorney-General  had  as  much  weight  with 
the  judge  as  Mr.  Subtle  with  the  jury. 
With  the  former,  there  was  a  candour  and 
fftraij^tforwardness-— a  dignified  simplicity 
-^whioh  insensibly  won  the  confidence  of 
the  judge;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  felt 
himself  obliged  ^  to  be  ever  on  his  guard 
against  the  slippery  sophistries  of  Mr.  Sub- 
tle, whom  he  thus  got  to  regard  with  con- 
stant suspicion. 

Mr.  Sterling,  the  second  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  was  a  king^s  counsel, and  a  rival 
of  Mr.  Subtle  upon  the  circuit.  He  was  a 
nan  of  great  power;  and  on  important  oc- 
casions^ no  man  at  the  bar  could  acquit 
himself  with  more  distinction.  As  a  speak- 
er, he  was  eloquent  and  impressive,  per- 
haps deficient  in  vivacity;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  clear  an4  powerful  intellect ;  prompt 
in  seizing  the  bearings  of  a  case ;  a  capital 
lawyer;  and  possessing,  even  on  the  most 
trying  occasions,  imperturbable  self-poe- 
aession. 

Mr.  Crtstal,  with  all  his  foults  of  man- 
ner and  bearing,  was  an  honoorable,  high- 
Mmded.man ;  clear-sighted  and  atrong-h^- 


ed;  an  aofenrate  and  #eady  lawyer;  wi^ 
lant  and  acut^— but  of  him  I  have  spoken 
before. 

See,  then,  the  combatants :  for  Titmoaae 
—-Ma.  SuBHiC,  Mr.  Quicksilver,  Mr. 
Lynx;  for  Mr.  Aubrey— Mr.  Attornct- 
General,  Mr.  SrERLUie,  Mr.  Crfstal. 

The  consultation  i^each  party  was  long 
and  anxious. 

About  eight  o'clodc  on  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning,  at  Mr.  Subtle's  lodgings,  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Mortmain,  whom  they  brought  down 
to  watch  the  case,  made  their  appearance 
shortly  after  Mr.  Quicksilver  and  Mr.  Lynx. 

**  (hir  case  seems  complete  now,^''  said 
Mr.  Subtle,  casting  a  penetrating  and  moat 
'significant  glance  at  Messrs.  Quirk  ami 
Gammon,  and  then  at  his  juniors,  to  whom, 
before  the  arrival  of  their  clients  and  Mr. 
Mortmain,  he  had  been  mentioning  the  es- 
sential link  which,  a  month  before,  he  had 
pointed  out  as  missinff,  and  the  marvellous 
good  fortune  by  which  they  had  been  able 
to  sunply  it  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

''That  tombstone's  a  godsend,  Subtle, 
isn't  itf'  said  Quicksilver,  with  a  grim 
smile.  Lynx  neither  smiled  nor  spoke* 
He  was  a  very  matter-of-fact  person.  So 
as  the  case  came  out  clear  and  nice  in  courtt 
he  cared  about  nothing  more.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  insinuation  or  suspicion 
implied  in  the  observation  of  Mr.  Subtle, 
the  reader  must,  by  this  time,  be  well  aware 
how  little  it  was  warranted  by  the  facts. 

"  1  shall  open  it  very  quietly,"  said  Mr. 
Subtle,  putting  into  his  jtocket  his  pen- 
knife, with  which  he  had  oeen  paring  hia 
nails,  while  Mr.  Quicksilver  had  been  talk* 
ing  very  fast.  "  What  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Lynx?  Had  I  better  allude  boldly  to  the 
conveyance  executed  by  Harry  Dreddling- 
ton,  and  which  becomes  useless  as  soon  as 
we  prove  his  death  in  his  father's  life* 
timet" 

"Ah!  there's  that  blessed  tombstone 
again,"  interposed  Quicksilver. 

t*  Or,"— resumed  Mr.  SubUe,— "  content 
myself  with  barely  making  out  our  pedi- 
gree, and  let  it  come  from  the  other  side  1** 

'« I  think,  perhaps,  that  the  latter  would 
be  the  quieter  and  safer  course,"  replied 
Ljrnx. 

"By  the  way,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Subtle,  suddenly,  addressing  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon  and  Snap,  "  how  do  we  come  to 
know  any  thing  about  the  mortgage  execu- 
ted by  Hany  Dreddlington  ?" 

"Oh!  Aat  YOU  know,"  replied  Quirk, 
quickly,  "  we  first  got  scent  of  in  Mr.  ■  '* 
Here  he  paused  saddenly*  and  turned  quite 
red. 

"  It  waa  auggeated,'*  1^  Q^igfl^.^^oa* 
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iff  «*  by  one  of  die  gentleman  wlioee  opi- 
nions we  have  taken  in  the  case— I  for|net 
by  whom— that  from  some  recital,  it  was 
probable  that  there  existed  such  an  instru- 
nent ;  and  that  put  us  on  making  inquiry.*' 

**  Nothing   more  likely,'*  added    Mort^ 
,   Biain,*^4han  that  it,  or  an  abstract,  or  mi- 
^  nute  of  it,  should  get  into  Stephen  Dred* 
dlington's  hands." 

««Ah!  well!  well!— I  must  say  there'* 
rather  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  case, 
^ut— about  that  tombstone— what  sort  of 
witnesses  will  speafc— " 

"Will  that  evidence  be  requisite,"  in- 
4|mrod  Lynx,  ^'  in  the  plaintifTs  case  1  All 
%oe  shall  have  to  do,  will  be  to  prove  the 
hex  that  Harry  died  without  issue,  of  which 
there's  satisfactory  evidence ;  and  as  to  the 
thmi  of  hisdeath,  that  will  become  material 
only  if  they  put  in  the  conveyance  of  Harry." 

>*  True — ^true ;  ah !  Til  turn  that  over  in 
my  mind.  Rely  upon  it,  I'll  give  Mr.  At- 
torney-General as  little  to  lay  hold  of  as  po^- 
tible.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lynx,  for  the  hint. 
Now,  gentlemen,  one  other  question.  What 
Und  rf  looking  people  are  the  witnesses 
who  prove  the  later  steps  of  the  pedigree  of 
Mr.  Titmouse  ?  Respectable  1— Eh  ?— You 
know  a  good  deal  will  depend  on  the  credit 
they  may  obtain  with  the  jury." 

*»  They're  very  decent,  cre<fitable  persons, 
yoQ  will  find,  sir,"  s-^id  Qammon. 

"  Good,  good.  Who  struck  the  special 
jnjyl" 

**  We  did,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  mi)st  say  that  was  a  very  pro* 
dsnt  step  for  you  to  take !  considering  the 
ran^  in  life  and  circumstances  of  the  respec- 
tive parties !  However,  to  be  sure,  if  you 
didn't,  they  would— so— well ;  good  night, 
gentlemen,  good  night."  So  the  consulta- 
tion broke  up ;  and  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon 
and  Snap  returned  home  to  their  inn,  in  a 
▼ery  serious  and  anxious  mood. 

"  You'  re  a  marvellous  prudent  person, 
Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon,  in  a  somewhat 
^eice  whisper,  as  they  walked  along,  ^<  I 
^oppose  you  would  have  gone  on  to  explain 
the  little  matter  of  Steggars,  and  so  have 
liad  our  briefs  thrown  at  our  heads—" 

"Well,  well,  that  was  a  slip."  Here 
tiey  reached  their  inn.  Titmouse  wa« 
Btaying  there;  and, in  Messrs.  Quirk, Gam* 
mon,  and.  Snap's  absence,  he  had  got  very 
dntnk,  and  was  quarrelling  under  me  arclv- 
wav  with  Boots ;  so  they  ordered  him  to 
k«d,  they  themselves  sitting  up  till  a  very 
late  hour  in  the  morning. 
*/  The  consultation  at  the  attorney-general 'a 
had  taken  phce  about  three  o'cIock  in  the 
afternoon,  within  an  hour  afler  his  arrival ; 
and  had  been  attended  by  Messrs.  Sterling, 
Crystal,  and  Mansfield,— by  Mr.  Running- 


ton,  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  by  Mr.  Au- 
brey, whom  the  attorney-general  received 
with  the  most  earnest  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  friend  sl^p;  listening  to  every 
Question  and  every  observation  of  his  with 
toe  utmost  deference. 

"It  would  be  both  idle  and  unkind  to 
disguise  from  you,  Aubrey,"  said  he,  "  that 
our  position  is  somewhat  precarious.  It  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  chance  we  may  have 
of  breaking  down  the  plaintilT's  case:  for 
we  have  but  a  slender  case  of  our  own.  I 
suppose  they  can  bring  proof  of  the  death 
of  Harry  Dreddlington  in  his  father 's  life- 
time 1" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Parkinson, 
"  there  is  an  old  tombstone  behind  Yatton 
church  which  establishes  that  fact  beyond 
all  doubt;  and,  a  week  or  two  ago,  no  few. 
er  than  five  or  six  persons  have  been  care- 
fully  inspe<^ng  it;  doubtless  they  will  be 
called  as  witnesses  to-morrow." 

"  I  feared  as  much.  Then  are  ours  moro 
than  watching  briefs.  Depend  upon  it, 
they  would  not  have  carried  on  tlie  affaii 
wiu  so  high  a  hand,  if  they  had  notjnrett> 
firm  ground  under  footi  Messrs.  Onirf<, 
Gammon,  and  iSnap  are  tolerably  well 
known  in  town-.-not  op«r-scrupulous,  eh, 
Mr.  Runnington  1" 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Attorney,  you  are  right.  J 
don't  doubt  they  are  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths."  ■ 

"  Well,  we'll  sift  their  evidence  pretty 
closely  at  any  rate.  So  you  really  have 
reason  feo  fear,  as  you  intimated  when  you 
entered  the  room,  that  they  have  valid  evU 
dence  of  Stephen  Dreddlington  having  lef* 
issue  1" 

"  Mr.  Snap  told  me,"  said  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, "  this  morning,  that  they  would  prove 
issue  of  Stephen  Dreddlington,  and  issue  of 
that  issue,  as  clean  as  a  whistle— that  was 
his  phrase." 

*^  We  mnsn't  take  all  for  gospel  that  he 
would  say." 

"They've  got  two  houses  filled  with 
witnesses,  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Run- 
nington. 

"Do  they  seem  Yorkshire  people,  oi 
strangers  1" 

"Why,  most  of  them  that  I  have  seen," 
replied  Farkinson,  "  seem  strangers." 

"  Ah,  they  will  prove,  I  suppose,  the  la- 
ter  steps  of  the  pedigree,  when  Stephen 
Dreddlington  married  at  a  distance  from 
his  native  country." 

They  then  entered  into  a  very  full  and  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  case;  after  which 
—"Well,"  said  the  attorney-general, evi- 
dently  fatigued  with  his  long  journey,  and 
rising  from  his  chair,  "  we  must  trust  tc 
what  will  turn  up  in  the  chapter  of  accb 
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lents  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  expected  to 
dine  with  the  bar  to-day,"  he  added,  "  but 
immediately  after  dinner,  say  at  seven 
o'clock,  I  shall  be  herof  and  at  your  service, 
if  any  thing  should  be  required."  Then 
the  consultation  broke  up.  Mr.  Aubrey  had, 
at  their  earnest  entreaty,  brought  Mrs.  Au- 
brey and  Kate  from  Yatton,  on  Saturday ; 
for  they  declared  themselves  unable  to  bear 
the  dreadful  suspense  in  which  they  should 
he  left  at  Yatton. .  Yielding,  therefore,  to 
these  their  very  reasonable  wishes,  he  had 
en^ged  private  lodgings  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  On  quitting  the  consultation, 
which,  without  at  the  same  time  affecting 
over-strictness,  he  hadregr«>tted  being  fixed 
on  Sunday — ^but  the  necessity  of  the  case 
appeared  to  warrant  it — ^he  repaired  to  the 
magnificent  Minster, where  the  evening  pray- 
ers were  being  read,and  where  were  Mrs.  Au- 
brey and  Kate.  They  were  chanting  the  pray- 
ers as  he  entered,  and  was  placed  in  a  stall 
nearly  opposite  to  where  those  whom  he  loved 
80  fondly  were  standing.  The  psalms  allotted 
for  the  evening  were  those  in  which  the 
royal  sufferer,  David,  was  pouring  forth  the 
deepest  sorrows  of  his  heart ;  and  their  ap- 
propriateness to  his  own  state  of  mind,  added 
to  the  effect  produced  by  the  melting  melo- 
dy in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  his 
ears,  excited  in  him,  and  he  perceived,  also, 
in  those  opposite,  the  deepest  emotion. 
The  glorious  pile  was  beginning  to  grow 
dusky  with  the  stealing  shadows  of  evening; 
and  the  solemn  and  sublime  strains  of  the 
organ,  during  the  playing  of  the  anthem, 
filled  the  minds  of  all  present,  who  had 
any  pretensions  to  sensibility,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  awe.    Those  in 

"  whom  we  are  so  deeply  hiterested,  felt 
their  minds  at  once  subdued  and  elevated : 

.  and,  as  they  quitted  the  darkening  fabric 
through  which  the  pealing  tones  of  the  o> 
gan  were  yet  reverberating,  they  could  not 
help  ^  inquiring.  Should  they  ever  enter  it 
again,  and  in  what^ltemd  circumstances 

misrht  it  be  ?       — A^JVinr  /  /  /  SsS 

To  return,  however^— though  it  is,  indeed, 
like  descending  from  the  holy  mountain 
into  the  hustle  and  hubbub  of  the  city  at  its 
foot — Mr.  Parkinson,  being  most  unexpect- 
edly and  unfortunately  summoned  to  Grils- 
ton  that  nftemoon,  in  order  to  send  up  some 
deeds  of  one  of  his  distinguished  clients  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  immediately 
effecting  a  mortgage,  set  off  in  a  post- 
chais%  at  top  speed,  in  a  very  unenviable 
fram'?  of  mind  ;  and  by  seven  o'clock  was 
seated  in  hisoffice  at  Grilston,  busily  turn- 
ing over  a  great  number  of  dr^eds  and  pa- 
pers, in  a  large  tin  case,  with  the  words 
*•  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Yelverton," 
painted    on    the  outside.    Having  turned 


over  almost  every  thing  inside,  and  foon^ 
all  that  he  wanted,  he  was  going  to  toM 
back  again  all  the  deeds  which  were  not 
requisite  for  his  immediate  purpose,  whem 
he  happened  to  see  one  Ijring  at  the  very 
bottom,  which  he  had  not  before  observed. 
It  was  not  a  large,  but  an  old  deed-— and  he 
took  it  up  and  hastily  examined  it. 

'We  have  seen  a  piece  of  unexpected  good 
fortune  on  the  part  of  Gammon  and  his 
client;  and  the  reader  will  not  be  disap* 
pointed  at  finding  something  of  a  similar 
kind  befalling  IVlr.  Aubrey,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  Mr.  Parkinson's  journey, 
which  he  had  execrated  a  hundred  timet 
over,  as  he  came  down,  produced  a  disco- 
very which  made  him  tremble  all  over 
with  agitation  and  -  excitement,  and  begin 
to  look  upon  it  as  almost  owing  to  an  inter- 
ference of  Providence.  The  deed  he  looked 
^t  bore  an  endorsement  of  the  name  of 
'*  Dreddlington,^'*  After  a  hasty  glance 
over  its  contents,  he  tried  to  recollect  bj 
what  accident  a  document  belonging  to  Mr, 
Aubrey,  could  have  found  its  way  into  the 
box  containing  Lord  Yelverton's  deeds;  and 
it  at  length  occurred  to  him  that  about  m 
twelvemonth  before,  Mr.  Aubrey  had  pro- 
posed advancing  several  thousand  pounds 
to  Lord  Yelverton,  on  mortgage  of  a  portiwn 
of  his  lordship's  property— but  which  nego- 
tiation had  afterwards  been  broken  off;  that 
Mr.  Aubrey's  title-deeds  happened  to  be  at 
the  same  time  open  and  loose  in  his, office— 
and  he  recollected  having  considerable 
trouble  in  separating  the  respective  docu- 
ments which  had  got  mixed  together.  This 
one,  after  all,  had  been  by  some  accident, 
overlooked,  till  it  turned  up  in  this  most 
timely  and  extraordinary  manner !  Having 
hastily  effected  the  object  which  had  brought 
him  back  to  Grilston,  he  ordered  a  post** 
chaise  and  four,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  thundering  back,  at  top  speed,  on 
his  way  to  York,  which,  the  horses  reekin|f 
and  foaming,  he  reached  a  littie  after  ten 
o'clock.  He  jumped  out  with  the  precious 
deed  in  his  pocket,  the  instant  that  hie 
chaise  door  was  opened,  and  ran  off,  with* 
out  saying  mere  than — "I'm  gone  to  the 
attorney-general's."  This  was  heard,  by 
many  passers-by  and  persons  standing^ 
round;  and  it  spread  far  and  wide  that 
something  of  the  utmost  importance  had 
transpired,  with  reference  to  the  great  eject* 
ment  cause  of  Mr.  Aubrey.  Soon  after» 
wards,  messengers  and  clerks,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Runnington  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  were 
to  be  seen  running  to  and  fro,  summoninsf 
Mr.  Sterling,  Mr.  Crystal,  Mr.  Mansfield^ 
and  also  Mr.  Aubrey,  to  a  second  consulta- 
tion at  the  attorney-general's.  About  eleven 
o*cloek,  they  were  all  assembled.  The  dee4 
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which  had  oci^asioned  all  this  excitement 
was  one  calculated  indeed  to  produce  that 
effect;  and  it  filled  the  minds  of  all  present 
with  astonishment  and  delight.  In  a  word, 
it  vras  a  deed  of  confirmation  h j  old  Dred- 
dlington,  the  father  of  Harry  Dreddlingfton, 
of  the  conveyance  by  the  latter  to  Geoffrey 
Dreddlinffton,  who,  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned  to  the  reader,  had  ^t  an  assign- 
ment of  that  conveyance  to  hmiself.  After 
the  attorney-general  had  satisfied  himself  as 
ID  the  account  to  be  given  of  the  deed — the 
custody  from  whence  it  came,  namely,  the 
attorney  for  the  defendant;  Mr.  Parkinson 
undertaking  to  swear,  without  any  hesita- 
tton,  that  whatever  deeds  of  Mr.  Aubrey*s 
he  possessed,  he  had  taken  from  the  muni- 
ment room  at  Yatton,  the  second  consulta- 
tion broke  up.  Mr.  Aubrey,  on  hearing  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  instrument  explain- 
ed by  the  attorney-general,  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field, and  all  his  counsel,  in  short,  concur- 
ring in  opinion  as  to  the  triumphant  effect 
which  this  instrument  would  produce  on  the 
morrow,  may  be  pardoned  for  regarding  it, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  as  almost 
a  direct  interference  of  Providence. 

A  few  moments  before  nine  o^clock  on 
the  ensuing  morning,  the  occasional  shrill 
blasts  of  the  trumpets  announced  that  the 
judges  were  on  their  way  to  the  castle,  the 
^proaches  to  which  were  crowded  with 
cantages  and  pedestrians  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable appearance.  As  the  castle  clock 
finished  striking  nine,  Lord  Widdrington 
took  his  seat,  and  the  swearing  of  the  spe- 
cial Jury  commenced.  The  court  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation;  all  the  chief 
places  being  filled  with  persons  of  disdnc- 
tton  in  the  county.  The  benches  on  each 
side  of  the  judge  were  occupied  by  ladies, 
who— «sp^ially  the  Countess  of  Oldacre 
'  and  the  Lady  De  la  Zouch— evinced  a 
painful  degree  of  anxiety  and  excitement  in 
their  countenances  and  demeanour.  The 
bar  also  mustered  in  great  force ;  the  crown 
court  being  quite  deserted,  although  a  great 
murder  case  was  going  on  there.  The  civil 
court  was,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  point 
of  attraction,  not  only  on  account  of  the  in- 
terestinpr  nature  of  the  case  to  be  tried,  but 
of  the  keen  contest  that  was  expected  be- 
tween the  attorney-general  and  Mr.  Subtle. 

The  former,  as  he  entered— 4iis  command- 
ing features  gazed  at  by  many  an  anxious 
eve  with  hope,  and  a  feeling  that  on  his 
skill  and  learning  depended  that  day  the 
destination  of  the  Yatton  property»bowed 
to  the  judge,  aid  then  nodded  'and  shook 
hands  with  several  of  the  counsel  nearest 
him;  then  he  sat  down,  and  opening  his 
bag,  took  out  his  huge  brief,  and  began 
tandng;  over  its  lea  ve»  with  a  calm  and  at^ 


tentive  air,  occasionally  turning  round  an^ 
conversing  with  his  juniors.  Every  om/ 
present  observed  that  the  defendant's  coun 
sel  and  attorneys  wok  the  confident  lookr 
of  winning  men;  vmile  their  opponents, 
quick-sighted  enough,  also  observed  the  cir 
cumstance,  and  looked,  on  that  accoun^ 
alone,  a  shade  more  anxious  than  whei 
they  bad  entered  the  court.  Mr.  Subtle  re 
quested  Mr.  Gammon,  whose  ability  he  had 
soon  detected,  to  sit  immediately  beneath 
him;  next  to  Gammon  sat  Quirk,  thea 
Snap,  and  beside  him,  Mr.  Titmouse,  with 
a  staring  sky-blue  flowered  silk  handker* 
chief  round  his  neck,  a  gaudy  waistcoat,  a 
tight  surtout,  and  white  kid  ffloves.  He 
looked  exceedingly  pale,  and  dared  hardly 
interchange  a  word,  even  with  Snap,  who 
was  just  as  irritable  and  excited  as  his  se* 
nior  partners.  It  was  quickly  known  all 
over  the  court  who  Titmouse  was.  Mr.  Au«  - 
brey  scarcely  showed  himself  in  court  ?Jl 
day,  though  he  stood  at  the  door  near  the 
bench,  and  could  hear  all  that  passed ;  Lord 
De  la  Zouch  and  one  or  two  other  personal 
friends  standing  with  him,  engaged,  from 
time  to  time,  in  anxious  conversation.  The 
jury  having  been  sworn,  Mr.  Lynx  roue, 
and  in  a  few  hurried  sentences,  intimated 
the  nature  of  the  pleadings  in  the  cause.-— 
The  attorney-general  then  rose,  and  request- 
ed that  all  the  witnesses  might  leave  the 
court.  As  soon  as  the  little  disturbance  oc- 
casioned by  this  move  had  ceased,  Mr.  Sub- 
tle rose,  and  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone,  said 
May  it  please  your  lordship— gentlemen 
of  the  jury — ^in  this  cause  I  have  the  honour 
to  appear  before  you  as  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff; and  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  state, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  nature  of  his  case. 
It  is  impossible,  gentlemen,  not  to  notice 
the  unusual  interest  excited  by  the  cause; 
and  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
very  large  estates  in  this  county  which  are 
sought  this  day  to  be  transferred  to  a  com-  ^ 
parative  stranger  from  the  family  who  have 
long  enjoyed  them,  and  of  whom  I  am  anx- 
ious to  say  every  thing  respectful ;  for  yon 
will  very  soon  find  that  the  name  on  the 
record  is  that  of  only  the  nominal  defendant ; 
and  although  all  that  is  professed  to  be  this 
day  sought  for,\i8  a  very  trifling  portion  of 
the  property,  your  verdict  will  undoubtedly 
decide  the  question  as  to  the  true  ownership, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  large  estates  now  held 
by  the  gentleman  who  is  the  substantial  de* 
fendant— I  nrean  Mr.  Aobrey,  the  mrmber 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Yatton.** 
Aware  of  the  watchful  and  formidable  op- 
ponent who  would  in  due  time  answer  him« 
and  also  of  being  himself  entitled  to  the  ge- 
neral reply — to  the  last  word — Mr.  Subtle 
I  proceeded  to  state  the  nature  of  the  dUid^ 
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iiSPti  case  witlt  the  utmost  brerity  and 
clearness.  Scarcely  any  sound  was  heard 
but  that  of  the  pens  of  the  short-hand  wri- 
ters, and  of  the  counsel  taking  their  notes. 
Mr.  Subtle,  having  handed  up  two  or  three 
copies  of  the  pedigree  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  to  the  jud?e  and  jury,  pointed  out  with 
distinctness  and  precision  every  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  he  intended  to  lay 
before  the  jury;  and  having  done  this — ^hav- 
ing presented  as  few  salient^points  of  attack 
to  his  opponent  as  he  possibly  could — ^he 
sat  down,  professing  his  entire  ignorance  of 
what  case  could  be  set  up  in  answer  to  that 
which  he  had  opened.  He  had  not  been  on 
his  legs  quite  half  an  hour ;  and  when  he 
ceased — how  he  had  disapi>ointed  every  one 
present,  except  the  judpre  and  the  bar !  In- 
stead of  a  speech  befitting  so  great  an  occa- 
sion—impressive and  eloquent — ^here  had 
•  been  a  brief,  dry  statement  of  a  few  uninte- 
resting facts — dates,  births,  deaths,  mar- 
riages— ^without  a  single  touch  of  feeling  or 
ray  of  eloquence.  The  momentary  feeling 
of  disappointment  in  the  audience,  however 
—almost  all  of  whom,  it  may  easily  be  be- 
lieved, were  in  the  interests  of  the  Aubreys — 
quickly  yielded  to  one  of  satisfaction  and 
relief;  as  they  thought  they  might  regard 
80  meager  a  speech  as  heralding  m  as  mea- 
cer  a  case.  As  soon  as  he  had  sat  down, 
Mr.  Quicksilver  rose  and  called  the  first 
witness.  "  We're  safe !"  whispered  the  at- 
torney-general to  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Crys- 
tal; and  the  witness  bavin?  been  sworn,  they 
resumed  their  seats  and  their  writing.  He 
and  the  subsequent  one  established  one  or 
two  preliminary  and  formal  points— tiie  at- 
torney-general scarcely  rising  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  them.  The  third  witness  was  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  Subtle  with  apparent  uncon- 
cern, but  really  with  exquisite  anxiety. — 
From  the  earnestness  and  attention  with 
which  the  words  of  the  witness  were  watch- 
ed and  taken  down  by  both  the  judge  and 
the  counsel,  who  knew  much  better  than  the 
andience  where  the  strain  of  the  case  com- 
menced, it  must  have  appeared  to  the  latter, 
that  either  Mr.  Subtle  under-estimated,  or 
his  opponents  over-estimated,  the  value  of 
the  evidence  now  in  process  of  being  ex- 
tracted by  Mr.  Subtle,  in  short,  easy,  point* 
ed  questions,  and  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance. 

♦*  Not  so  fast,  sir,**  gruffly  interposed  Lord 
Widdrington,  addressing  the  witness. 

**Take  time,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Mr.  Subtle, 
uiandly,  fearful  of  ruffling  or  discomposing 
*  an  important  witness.  The  attorney-gene- 
ral rose  to  cross  examine ;  he  pressed  him 
^ietly  but  closely ;  varied  the  shape  of  his 
questions;  now  he  soothed,  then  he  flattered; 
but  sat  down,  evidently  having  produced  no 


impression.  Thus  it  was  with  one  or  tw«* 
succeeding  witnesses ;  the  attorney-generaj, 
on  each  occasion,  resuming  hi«  seat  after 
his  abortive  efforts,  with  perfect  composure. 
At  length,  however,  by  a  very  admirable 
and  well-sustained  fire  of  cross-questioning, 
he  completely  demolished  a  material  wit- 
ness; and  the  hopes  of  all  interested  in  be 
half  of  his  clients  rose  high.  Mr.  Subtle, 
who  had  been  all  the  while  paring  his  nails, 
and  from  time  to  time  smiling  with  a  caselese 
air,  (though  you  might  as  safely  have  touch- 
ed  a  tigress  suckling  her  cubs,  as  attempted 
at  that  moment  to  disturb  Mr.  Subtle,  so  ab 
sorbed  was  he  with  intense  anxiety,)  know- 
ing tiiat  he  could  establish  the  same  facts 
by  another,  and,  as  he  believed,  a  better 
witness,  did  not  re-e3Bamine;  but  calling 
that  other,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  from  him  all  that  ihp 
other  had  failed  in,  and  in  baffling  all  the 
attempts  of  the  attorney-general  to  affect  his 
credit  or  disturb  his  equanimity.  At  length, 
another  witness  being  in  the  box — ' 

"  My  lord,  I  object  to  that  question,"  said 
Mr.  Attorney-General,  as  Mr.  Subtle,  amidst 
many  indifferent  and  apparently  irrelevant 
questions,  quietly  slipped  in  one  of  the  great- 
est possible  importance,  had  it  been  answer- 
ed as  he  desired.  HVas  quite  delightful  to 
see  the  attorney-general  and  his  experienced 
and  watchful  juniors,  all  rise  at  one  and  th* 
same  instant,  showing  how  vain  were  %e 
tricks  and  ingenuity  of  their  slj  opponent, 
Mr.  Attorney-General  stated  his  objection 
briefly  and  pointedly;  Mr.  Subtle  answered 
him,  followed  by  Quicksilver  and  Lynx; 
and  then  Mr.  Attorney-General  replied  with 
gpreat-  force  and  clearness.  This  keen  en- 
counter of  their  wits  over— 

*•  I  shall  allow  the  question  to  be  put,'* 
said  Lord  Widdrington,  after  #i  pause— 
"but  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  its  propriety. 
1  will,  therefore,  take  a  note  of  Mr.  Attorney- 
General's  objection." 

Pour  or  five  similar  conflicts  arose  during 
the  course  of  the  plaintiff's  case; — now 
concerning  the  competency  of  a  witness- 
then  as  to  the  admissibility  of  a  document, 
or  the  propriety  of  a  particular  question.— 
On  each  of  l^ese  occasions  there  were  dis- 
played on  both  sides  consummate  logical 
skill  and  acuteness,  especially  by  the  two 
leaders.  Distinctions  the  most  delicate 
were  suggested  with  suddenness,  and  as 
promptly  encountered ;  the  most  artful  ma- 
n<euvres  to  secure  dangerous  admissions 
resorted  to,  and  baffled;  the  more  recondits 
principles  of  evidence  brought  to  bear  with 
admirable  readiness  on  both  sides.  To  deal 
with  them,  required  indeed,  the  practised, 
penetrating,  and  powerful  intellect  oi-Lord 
Widdrington.    S^p^j,;jna}i^^ispW 
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I^ionpily,  to  the  s^tisfaotion  of  Mk  ptfftieB ; 
Ob  others  he  hesitated,  and  at  length  re* 
•erred  them.  Though  none  but  the  more 
experienced  and  able  members  of  the  bar 
eould  in  the  least  degrree  enter  into  and  ap- 
preciate the  nature  of  these  conflicts,  they 
were  watched  with  untiring  attention  and 
engemess  by  all  present— ^oth  ladies  and 
l^entlemen^— by  the  lowly  and  the  disUn- 
l^ished.  And  though  the  intensity  of  the 
reelings  of  all  was  manifest  by  a  mere 
glimpse  round  the  court,  yet  any  momenta- 
ry display  of  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  a 
witness,  or  petulance  or  repartee  on  the  part 
of  counsel,  would  occasion  a  momentary  mer- 
riment that  really  served  only  as  a  sort  of 
reKef  to  the  strained  feelings,  or  instantly 
disappeared.  The  tombstone  pari  of  the 
atae  was  got  through  easily;  scarce  any 
attempt  being  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Au- 
brey*s  counsel,  to  resist  or  interfere  With  it. 
Bat  the  ffreat— the  hottest  part  of  the  fight- 
occurred  on  that  point  ot  the  case,  where 
Titmouse's  descent  from  Stephen  Dred- 
dlington  was  sought  to  be  established. — 
This  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  very  wild 
person,  whose  movements  were  very  diffi- 
calt  to  be  traced  or  accounted  for,  had  ei^ 
tenred  the  navy,  and  ultimately  died  at  sea, 
as  had  always  been  imagined,  single  and 
childless.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  so 
tax  from  such  being  the  case,  he  had  married 
a  person  at  Portsmouth,  of  inferior  station ; 
and  that  by  her  he  had  a  dauffhter,  only  two 
years  before  his  death,  which  happened  at 
sea,  as  has  been  stated.  Both  mother  and 
daughter,  after  undergoing  great  privation, 
sind  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  mother  by 
any  of  her  late  husband's  family,  removed 
to  the  house  of  an  humble  and  cfistant  rela- 
tive, in  Cumberland,  and  afterwards  died, 
leaving  her  daughter  only  fifteen'  years  old. 
"When  she  grew  up,  she  lived  in  some  me- 
nial capacity  at  Cumberland,  and  ultimately 
married  one  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
who,  after  living  for  some  years  a  cord- 
wainer  at  Whitehaven,  found  his  way  to 
Grilston,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  town  he  had  lived  for  some 
years,  in  very  humble  circumstances. — 
There  he  had  married ;  and  about  two  years 
afterwards  his  wife  died,  leaving  a  son 
-—our  friend  Tittlebat  Htmouse.  Both  of 
them  afterwards  came  to  London;  where,  in 
four  or  five  years  time,  the  father  died,  leav- 
Img  the  little  Titmouse  to  flutter  and  hop 
about  in  the  wide  world  as  best  he  oould. 
The  little  documentary  evidence  of  which 
Cfammon,  at  his  first  interview  with  Tit- 
mouse, found  him  possessed,  proved  at  the 
tjMf  as  Gammon  had  foreseen,  of  essential 
uiiportance.  The  evidence  in  support  of  this 
fact  of  the  case,  and  which  took  till  two 


o'clock  on  the  ensuing  afternoon  to  get 
through.  Was  subjected  to  a  most  deter- 
mined and  skilful  opposition  by  the  attor- 
ney-general, but  in  vain.  The  case  had 
been  got  up  with  the  utmost  care,  und^^r  the 
excellent  management  of  Lynx;  and  Mr. 
Subtle's  consummate  tact  and  ability  I  rouorht 
it  at  length  fully  and  distinctly  out  be^re 
the  jury. 

**  That,  my  lord,'*  said  he,  as  he  sat  down, 
after  re-examining  his  last  witness,  **  is  the 
case  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff."  On  this 
the  judge  and  jury  withdrew,  for  a  short 
time,  to  obtain  refreshments.  During  their 
absence,  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Sterling, 
Mr.  Crystal,  and  Mr.  Mansfield,  mi^ht  have 
been  seen,  with  their  heads  all  laid  close 
together,  engaged  in  anxious  consultation — 
a  group  gazed  at  by  the  eager  eyes  of  many 
a  spectator  whose  beatingheart  wished  their 
cause  God  speed.  The  attorney-general 
then  withdrew  for  a  few  moments,  also  to 
seek  refreshments;  and  returning  at  the 
same  time  with  the  judge,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  rose  and  opened  the  defendant's  case. 
His  manner  was  calm  and  impressive;  his 
person  was  dignified ;  and  his  clear,  distinct 
voice  fell  on  the  listening  ear  like  the  sound 
of  silver.  After  an  exceedingrly  graceful 
and  simple  allusion  to  the  distinguished 
character  of  his  friend  and  client,  Mr.  Au- 
brey, to  whose  eminent  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  bore  his  personal  testimony, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  now  at 
stake,  he  proceeded—"  On  every  account, 
therefore,  I  feel  sensible,  gentlemen,  to  an 
Unusual  and  most  painful  extent,  of  the  very 
great  responsibility  now  resting  upon  my 
learned  friends  and  myself;  lest  any  mis- 
carriage of  mine  should  prejudice  in  any 
degree  the  important  interests  committed  to 
us,  or  impair  the  strength  of  the  case  which 
I  am  about  to  submit  to  you  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Aubreiy ;  a  case  which,  I  assure  you, 
unless  some  extraordinary  mischance  should 
befall  us,  will  I  believe  annihilate  that 
which,  with  so  much  pains  and  ability,  has 
just  been  laid  before  you  by  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Subtle,  and  establish  the  defen- 
dant in  the  safe  possession  of  that  large  pro- 
perty which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
most  unexpected  litigation.  But,  gentle- 
men, before  proceeding  so  far  as  that,  it  is 
fitting  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  case  set  up  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  sort  of  evidence  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  supported ; 
and  I  am  very  sanguine  of  success,  m  show- 
ing you  that  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  are 
not  entitled  to  the  credit  to  which  they  lay 
claim;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no 
such  case  made  out  for  the  defendant  to  an- 
swer."   He  then  entered  into  a  rigorous 
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aaalysis  of  the  plaintiff's  eridence,  con- 
trasting each  conflicting  portion  with  the 
other,  with  singular  force  dijd  cogency ;  and 
commenting  with  powerfo)  severity  upon 
■  the  demeanour  and  chsoacter  of  many  of  the 
witnesses.  On  proceeding,  at  length,  to 
open  the  casj^  of  the  defendant^-*'*  And  here, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  *'I  am  reminded  of 
the  observation  with  which  my  learned 
friend  concluded — ^that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  case  which  I  meant  to  set 
up  in  answer  to  that  which  he  had  opened 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  Gentlemen,  it 
would  have  been  curious,  indeed,  had  it 
been  otherwise — had  my  friendrs  penetra- 
ting eye  been  able  to  inspect  the  contents 
of  our  strong-box — and  so  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  evidence  on  which  my  client 
rests  his  title  to  the  properly.  He  has, 
however,  succeeded  in  entitling  himself  to 
information  on  that  point ;  and  he  shall  have 
it— and  to  his  heart's  content."  Here  Mr, 
Subtle  cast  a  glance  of  smiling  incredulity 
towards  the  jury,  and  defiance  towards  the 
attorney-general :  he  took  his  pen  into  his 
hand,  however,  and  his  iuniors  looked  very 
anxious.  *»  Gentlemen,  1  will  now  concede 
to  him  every  inch  of  the  case  which  he  has 
been  endeavourinp:  to  make  out ;  that  he  has 
completely  established  his  pedigree.  Mind, 
gentlemen,  I  concede  this  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  lay 
before  you."  He  then  mentioned  the  con- 
veyance by  Harry  Dreddlington  of  all  his 

interests 

"  You  forget  that  he  died  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  Mr.  Attorney-General,"  interposed 
Mr.  Subtle,  with  a  placid  smile,  and  the 
air  of  a  man  who  is  suddenly  relieved  from 
a  vast  pressure  of  anxiety. 

•♦  Not  a  bit  of  it,  gentlemen,  not  a  bit  of  it 
— ^'tis  a  part  of  my  case.  My  learned  friend 
is  quite  right;  Harry  Dreddlington  did  die 
in  his  father's  lifetime : — ^bnt— "  Here  Mr. 
Subtle  gazed  at  the  attorney-general  with 
unaffected  curiosity;  and,  when  the  latter 
came  to  mention  "  the  deed  of  confirmation 
by  the  father  of  Harry  Dreddlington,"  an 
acute  observer  might  have  observed  a  slight 
change  of  colour  in  Mr.  Subtle.  Mr.  Quick- 
silver went  on  writing — ^for  he  was  entirely 
out  of  his  depth,  and  therefore  occupied 
himself  with  thinking  over  an  article  he 
was  writing  for  some  political  review.  Mr. 
Lynx  looked  at  the  attorney-general  as  if 
he  expected  every  instant  to  receive  a  mus- 
ket-bali  in  his  breast 

"  What,  *  confirm^  a  nullity,  Mr.  Attomey- 
Generall"  interrupted  Mr.  Subtle,  laying 
down  his  pen,  with  a  smile  of  derision;  but 
a  moment  or  two  afterwards,  "  Mr.  Mort- 
main," said  he,  in  a  hasty  whisper,  ^what 


do  yea  think  of  ihisi  Tdl  me— in  fom 
words."  Mortmain,  his  eye  glued  to  the 
face  of  the  attorney-general  the  while,  mut« 
^led  hastily  something  about — operating, 
as  a  new  grant — as  a  new  conveyance, 

**  Pshaw !  I  mean  what's  the  answer  to 
it?" muttered  Mr.  Subtle,  impatiently;  but 
his  countenance  preserved  its  expression  oS 
smiling  nonchalance. 

"  You'll  oblige  me,  Mr,  Mortmain,"  he 
by  and  by  whispered,  in  a  quiet  but  pe- 
remptory tone,  "by  giving  your  utmost 
attention  to  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  deed — so  that  I  may  shape  my  objec- 
tion to  it  properly  when  it  is  tendered  in 
evidence.  If  it  really  have  the  effect  attri^ 
buted  to  it,  and  which  I  suspect  is  the  case, 
we  may  as  well  shut  up  pur  briefs.  I 
thought  there  must  be  something  or  other  in 
the  back-ground." 

Grammon  saw  the  real  state  of  Mr.  Sub- 
tie's  mind,  and  his  cheek  turned  pale,  boi 
he  preserved  a  smile  on  his  cotntenance,  as 
he  sat  with  his  arms  folded.  Quirk  eyed 
him  with  undisguised  agitation,  scarce  da- 
ring to  look  up  at  Mr.  Subtle.  Titmouse, 
se^ng  a  little  dismay  in  his  camp,  turned 
very  white  and  cold,  and  sat  still,  scarce 
daring  to  breathe.  Snap  looked  like  a  ter- 
rier going  to  have  his  teeth  pulled  oat  At 
leng^  the  attorney-general,  after  stating 
that,  in  addition  to  the  case  which  he  had 
intimated,  as  resting  mainly  on  the  deed  of 
confirmation,  he  should  proceed  to  prove  the 
pedigree  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  sat  down,  having 
spoken  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  express- 
ing his  conviction  that  when  the  defendant's 
evidence  should  have  been  closed,  the  jury, 
under  his  lordship's  direction,  would  return 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  without 
leaving  the  jury-box,  where,  by  their  long 
and  patient  attention,  they  had  so  honoura- 
bly acquitted  themselves  of  the  important 
duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

**  James  Parkinson !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ster- 
ling, quietly  but  distinctly,  as  the  attorney- 
general  sat  down.  "  Do  you  produce,"  in- 
quire Mr.  Sterlhig,  as  soon  as  the  witness 
had  been  sworn,  "a  conveyance,  specify- 
ing that  by  Harry  Dreddlington  to  Mosea 
Aaron,"  &c.  It  was  provS  and  put  in, 
without  much  opposition.  So  also  was 
another — ^the  assignment  from  Moses  Aaron 
to  Geoffrey  Dreddlington. 

"Do  you  also  prwuce  a  deed  between 
Harry  Dreddlington  the  elder  and  Geoffrey 
Dreddlington !"  and  he  mentioned  the  date 
and  names  of  all  the  parties.  Mr.  Parkin- 
son handed  in  the  important  document 

"Stay,  stay;  where  did  yon  get  Ibat 
deed,  Mr.  Parkinsen  ?"  inouired  Mr.  Subtle. 
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"ITrom  my  office  at  Grilston,  where  I 
keep  many  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  title-deeds." 

"  When  did  yoii  bring  it  hither  1" 

**  About  ten  o'clock  last  night,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  trial." 

"  How  long  has  it  been  at  your  office  1" 

•'  Ever  since  I  fetched  it,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  with  other  deeds,  from  tho  muniment- 
Toom  at  Yatton  Hall." 

*'How  long  have  you  been  solicitor  to 
Mr.  Aubrey  r^ 

**  For  these  ten  years ;  and  my  father  was 
$olicitor  to  his  father  for  twenty-five  years." 

"  Will  you  swear  that  this  deed  was  at 
your  office  before  the  proceedings  in  this 
action  were  brought  to  your  notice  1" 

*'I  have  not  me  slightest  doubt  in  the 
world.  It  never  attracted  any  more  notice 
from  me  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Aubrey's 
deeds,  till  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it  in 
consequence  of  these  proceedings.'* 

"  Has  any  one  access  to  Mr.  Aubrey's 
deeds  at  your  office  but  yourself  1" 

**  None  that  I  know  of;  I  keep  all  the 
deeds  of  my  clients  that  are  at  my  office  in 
their  respective  boxes,  and  allow  no  one  ac- 
cess to  them,  except  under  my  immediate 
notice  and  in  my  presence." 

Then  Mr.  Subtle  sat  down. 

♦*  My  lord,  we  now  propose  to  put  in  this 
d.eed^''^  said  the  atttomey-generad,  unfold- 
ing it. 

"  Allow  me  to  look  at  it,  Mr.  Attomej," 
•aid  Mr.  Subtle.  It  was  handed  to  him : 
and  his  juniors  and  Mr.  Mortmain,  rising, 
were  engaged  most  anxiously  in  scrutinizing 
it  for  some  minutes.  Mortmain  having  look- 
ed at  the  stamp  sate  down,  and  opening  his 
bag,  hastily  drew  out  an  old  well-worn 
Tomme,  which  contained  all  the  stamp  acts 
that  had  ever  been  passed  from  the  time  of 
William  the  Third,  when,  I  believe,  the 
first  of  those  blessings  was  conferred  upon 
this  country.  First  he  looked  at  the  deed — 
then  at  his  book — then  at  the  deed  again ; 
and  at  fength  might  be  seen,  with  earnest 
gestures,  putting  Mr.  Subtle  in  possession 
of  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  "  My  lord," 
said  Subtle,  at  length,  *^I  object  to  this  in- 
strument being  received  in  evidence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  insufficiency  of  the  stamp." — 
He  then  mentioned  the  character  of  the 
stamp  affixed  to  the  deed,  and  read  the  act 
which  was  in  force  at  the  time  that  the  deed 
bore  date ;  and  after  a  few  additional  obser- 
rations,  sate  down,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Quicksilver,  and  Mr.  Lynx.  Then 
arose  the  attorney-general,  having  in  the 
mean  time  carefully  looked  at  the  act  of 
parliament,  and  submitted  to  his  lordship 
that  the  stamp  was  sufficient;  being  foJ  ow- 
ed by  his  juniors. 

lb.  Subtle  replied  at  some  length. 


**  I  entertain  some  difficu]^  on  the  point,** 
said  his  lordship,  *<  and  will  consult  witii 
my  brother  Grayley,"  Taking  with  him 
the  deed,  and  Mortmain's  Stamp  Acts,  his 
lordship  left  the  court,  and  was  absent  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  half  an  hour—three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  at  length  returned. 

'*  I  have  consulted,"  said  he,  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  his  seat,  amidst  the  profound- 
est  silence,  *»  my  brother  Grayley,  and  wp 
have  very  fully  considers  the  point.  My  bro- 
ther happens,  fortunately,  to  nave  by  him  a  * 
mannscnpt  note  of  a  case  in  which  he  was 
counsel,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and  in 
which  the  exact  point  arose  which  exists  in 
the  present  case."  He  then  read,  out  of  a 
thick  manuscript  book  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Mr.  Justice  Grayley,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  alluded  to,  and  which 
were  certainly  precisely  similar  to  those 
then  before  him.  In  the  case  referred  to, 
the  stamp  had  been  held  sufficient;  and  so 
he  and  his  brother  Grayley  were  of  opinion 
was  the  stamp  in  the  deed  then  before  him. 
The  cloud  which  had  settled  upon  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  attorney-general  and  his 
party,  here  flitted  over  to  those  of  his  op- 
ponents. 

"  Your  lordship  will  perhaps  take  a  note 
of  the  objection,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  some- 
what chagrined.    The  judge  did  so. 

'*  Now,  then,  we  propose  to  put  in  and 
read  this  deed,"  said  the  attorney-general 
with  a  smile,  holding  out  his  hand  towards 
Mr.  Lynx,  who  was  spellinff  over  it  very 
eagerly — "I  presume  my  learned  friend 
will  require  only  the  operative  parts" — ^here 
Lynx,  with  some  excitement,  called  his 
leader's  attention  to  something  which  had 
occurred  to  him  in  the  deed :  up  got  Quick- 
silver and  Mortmain;  and  presently — 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Attorney,  if  you 
please,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  with  a  little  ela- 
tion of  manner — "  I  have  another,  and  I  ap- 
prehend a  clearly  fatal  objection  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  this  deed,  till  my  learned 
friend  shall  have  accounted  for  an  era- 
re"— 

"  Erasure  !'*  echoed  the  attorney-general 
with  much  surprise.  "  Allow  me  to  see  the 
deed ;"  and  he  took  it  with  an  incredulous 
smile,  which,  however,  disappeared  as  he 
looked  mote  and  more  closely  at  the  instru- 
ment ;  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Crystal,  also, 
looking  extremely  serious. 

"I've  hit  them  now,"  said  Mr.  Subtle  to 
those  behind  him,  as  he  leaned  back,  and 
looked  with  no  little  triumph  at  his  oppo- 
nents. From  what  apparently  inadequate 
and  trifling  causes  often  flow  great  results. 
The  plain  fact  of  the  case  was  merely  this. 
The  attorney's  clerk  in  copying  out  the  deed, 
which  was  one  of  considerable  length,  had 
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wtitten  four  or  fire  words  by  mistake ;  and, 
fearing  to  exasperate  his  master,  by  render- 
ing  necessary  a  new  deed  and  stamp,  and  oc- 
casioning trouble  and  delay,  neatly  scratched 
out  the  erroneous  words,  and  over  the  era- 
sure wrote  the  correct  ones.  As  he  was  the 
party  who  was  entrusted  with  seeing  to  and 
witnessing  the  execution  of  the  instrument, 
he  of  course  took  no  notice  of  the  alteration, 
and — see  the  result!  The  ownership  of  an 
estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year  about  to  turn 
upon  the  «ffect  of  this  erasure ! 

"  Hand  me  up  the  deed,'*  said  the  judge ; 
and  inspected  it  minutely  for  a  minute  or 
two. 

**Has  any  one  a  magnifying-glass  in 
court  1"  inquired  the  attorney-general,  with 
a  look  of  increasing  anxiety.  No  vne  hap- 
pened to  have  one. 

"Is  it  necessary,  Mr.  Attorney,"  said 
Lord  Widdrington,  handing  down  the  in- 
strument to  him  with  an  ominous  look. 

"  Well — ^you  object,  of  course,  Mr.  Sub- 
tle—as I  understand  you— that  this  deed  is 
▼oid,  on  account  of  an  erasure  in  a  mate- 
rial part  of  itV  inquired  Lord  Widdring- 
ton. 

"That  is  my  objection,  my  lord,'*  said 
Mr.  Subtle,  sitting  down. 

"Now,  Mr.  Attorney,"  continued  the 
judge,"  turning  to  the  attorney-general,  pre- 
pared to  take  a  note  of  any  observations  he 
might  offer.  The  spectators — ^the  whole 
court — were  aware  that  the  great  crisis  of 
tlie  case  had  arrived :  and  there  was  a  sick- 
ening silence.  The  attorney-general,  with 
perfect  calmness  and  self-possession^mme- 
diately  addressed  the  court  in  answer  to  the 
objection.  That  there  was  an  erasure, 
which,  owing  to  the  huriy  with  which  tlie 
instrument  had  been  looked  at,  had  been 
overlooked,  was  indisputable;  of  course  the 
attomey-generars  argument  was,  tliat  it  was 
an  erasure  in  a  part  not  material ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  spoke  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  argues  contra  spern.  What  he 
said,  however,  was  pertinent  and  forcible ; 
the  same  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Sterling  and 
Mr.  Crystal;  but  they  were  all  plainly 
gravelled,  Mr.  Subtle  replied  with  cruel 
cogency:  Mr.  Quicksilver  seized  the  op 
portunity — not  choosing  to  see  that  the 
judge  was  with  them — to  make  a  most  dan- 
gerous* but  showy  speech ;  Mr.  Subtle  sit- 
ting beside  him  in  the  utmost  distress,  look- 
ing as  if  he  could  have  withered  him  with  a 
word.  In  consequence  of  some  very  un- 
guarded admissions  of  Quicksilver,  down 
came  upon  him  Lord  Widdrington;  and 
Mr.  Subtle — the  only  time  during  the  whole 
cause  in  which  he  lost  his  self-command — 
uttered  a  half-stifled  curse  at  the  folly  of 
Quicksilver,  that  could  be  heard  by  half  the 


bttr,  perhaps  even  by  the  judge,  who  greaV 
It  relished  the  exposure  he  was  makii^  dT 
Quicksilver's  indiscretion.  At  length  he 
sate  down,  with  a  somewhat  foolish  aii, 
Mr.  Subtle  turning  his  back  full  upon  hi» 
before  the  whole  court;  but  when  Lynx 
rose,  and  in  a  business-like  way,  with  only 
a  word  or  two,  put  the  point  again  fully  be- 
fore Lord  Widdrington,  the  scowl  gradually 
disappeared  from  Uie  brow  of  Mr.  Subtle, 

"Well,**  said  Lord  Widdrington,  when 
Mr.  Lynx  had  done, "  I  own  I  feel  no  doubt 
at  all  upon  the  matter ;  but  as  it  is  certainlt 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  I  will 
just  see  how  it  strikes  my  brother  Grayley." 
With  this  he  took  the  deed  in  his  hand,  and 
(|uitted  the  court.  He  touched  Mr.  Aubrey, 
in  passing  to  his  private  room,  holding  the 
deed  beiore  him.  After  an  absence  of 
about  ten  minutes,  Lord  Widdrington  re- 
turned. 

"Silence!  silence  there!**  bawled  tlie 
crier;  and  the  bustle  had  soon  subsided  lA- 
to  profound  silence. 

**  I  entertain  no  doubt,  nor  does  my  bro- 
ther  Grayley,**  said  Lord  Widdrington, 
"  that  I  ought  not  to  receive  this  de«l  ill 
evidence,  without  accounting  for  an  erasure 
occurring  in  a  mainly  essential  part  of  it. 
Unless,  therefore,  you  are  prepared,  Mr. 
Attorney,  with  evidence  as  to  this  poii^ 
I  shall  not  receive  the  deed.*'  i^  ' 

There  was  a  faint  buzz  all 
court— a  buzz  of  excitement,  aiixiety,  and 
disappointment.  The  attorney-general  Con- 
sulted for  a  moment  or  two  with  his  friends* 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  lord,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared with  any  evidence  to  explain  an  ap- 
pearance which  has  taken  us  entirely  by 
surprise.  After  this  length  of  time,  my 
lora,  of  course"— 

"  Certainly — ^it  is  a  great  misfortune  for 
the  parties — a  great  misfortune.  Of  course 
you  tender  the  deed  in  evidence  ?**  he  con- 
tinued taking  a  note. 

"  We  do,  my  lord,  certainly.** 

Yon  should  have  seen  the  faces  of 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  as 
they  looked  at  Mr.  Parkinson,  with  an 
aeritated  air,  returning  the  rejected  deed  to 
the  bag  from  which  it  had  been  lately  taken 
with  80  confident  and  triumphant  an  air  !— 
The  remainder  of  the  case,  which  had  been 
opened  by  the  attorney-general  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Aubrey,  was  then  proceeded  with ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  their  assumed  calmness,  the 
disappointment  and  distress  of  his  counsel 
were  perceptible  to  all.  They  were  not  long 
in  ^^blishing  the  d«»8cent  of  Mr.  Aubrey 
from  Geoffrey  Dr^ddling^op.  It  W3«<  ve*. 
cessary  to  do  (M)  !  for  jjrrievoiisly  a?  fh^y 
had  been  di^appo'mted  in  failing  to  esta- 
blish Ae  title  paumoonk,  icuiiaca  c\*iic  ^.ve 


his  pointf 
over  the 
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^eed  of  eonfirmatloii  cf  Mt.  AvbTey,  it  was 
▼et  an  important  aaeation  for  the  jury, 
whether  they  belieTed  the  eyidence  adduced 
by  the  plaintiff  to  show  title  in  himself. 

<*  That,  my  lord,  is  the  defendsuit*s  case," 
said  the  attorney-general,  as  his  last  wit- 
ness left  the  box ;  and  Mr.  Subtle  then  rose 
to  reply.  He  felt  how  unpopular  was  his 
cause;  that  almost  eirery  countenance  around 
him  bore  a  hostile  expression.  Privately, 
he  loathed  his  case  when  he  saw  the  sort  of 
person  for  whom  he  was  struggling.  All 
his  sympathies— for  he  was  a  rery  proud, 
haughty  man— were  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Au- 
brey, whom  by  name  and  reputation  he 
well  knew ;  with  whom  he  had  often  sate 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Now  conspi- 
cuous before  him,  sate  his  little  monkey-cli- 
ent, Titmouse— «  ridiculous  object;  and, 
calculated,  if /there  was  any  scope  for  Uie 
influence  of  prejudice,  to  ruin  his  own 
cause  by  the  exhibition  of  himself  before 
the  jury.  That  was  the  vulgar  idiot  who 
was  to  turn  the  admirable  Aubreys  out  of 
■  Yatton,  and  send  them  beggared  into  the 
world ! — But  Mr.  Subtle  was  a  hiffh-mind- 
ed  English  advocate;  and  if  he  had  seen 
Miss  Aubrey  in  all  her  loveliness,  and 
knew  how  all  depended  upon  his  exertions, 
he  could  hardly  have  exerted  himself  more 
successfully  than  he  did  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. And  such,  at  length,  was  the  effect 
which  that  exquisitely  skilful  advocate  pro- 
duced, in  his  address  to  the  jury,  that  he  be- 
gan to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  feeling^ 
of  most  around  him;  even  the  eye  of  scorn-' 
ful  beauty  began  to  direct  fewer  glances  of 
indignation  and  disgust  upon  Titmouse,  as 
Mr.  Subtle's  irresistible  rhetoric  drew  upon 
their  sympathies  in  his  behalf.  **  My  learn- 
ed friend,  the  attorney-general,  gentlemen, 
dropped  one  or  two  expressions  of  a  some- 
what disparaging  tendency,  in  alluding  to 
my  client,  Mr.  Titmouse;  and  shadowed 
forth  a  disadvantageous  contrast  between 
the  obscure  and  ignorant  plaintiff,  and  the 
gifted  defendant  Good  God,' gentlemen ! 
and  is  my  humble  client's  misfortune  to  be- 
come his  fault  ?  If  he  be  obscure  and  igno- 
rant, unacquainted  with  the  usages  of  socie- 
ty, deprived  of  the  blessings  of  a  superior 
education — if  he  have  contracted  vulgarity, 
whose  fault  is  it  ?  Who.  has  occasioned  it  1 
Who  plunged  him  and  his  parents  before 
him  into  an  unjust  poverty  and  obscurity, 
from  which  Providence  is  about  this  day  to 
rescue  him,  and  nut  him  in  possession  of 
his  own  ?  Gentlemen,  if  topics  like  these 
must  be  introduced  into  the  case,  I  ask 
you,  who  is  accountable  for  the  present  con- 
dition of  my  unfortunate  client]  Is  he,  or 
are  those  who  have  been,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, but  still  unjustly,  so  long  re  vei- 


lings in  the  wealth  that  is  his  t  Gentlemen,  in 
the  name  of  every,  thing  Uiat  is  manly  and 
generous,  I  challenge  your  sympathy,  your 
commiseration  tor  my  client."  Here,  Tit- 
mouse, who  had  heea  staring  up  open-mouth- 
ed for  some  time  at  his  eloquent  advocate, 
and  could  be  kept  quiet  no  longer  by  the 
most  T^ement  efforts  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  rose  up,  in  an  excited 
manner,  exclaiming,  **  Bravo !  brayo !  bra- 
vo, sir !  'Pon  my  life,  capital !  It's  quite 
true— bravo!  brayo!"  His  astounded  ad- 
vocate paused  at  this  unprecedented  inter* 
ruption.  »«Take  the  puppy  out  of  court, 
sir,  or  I  will  not  utter  one  word  more,"  said 
he  in  a  fierce  whisper  to  Mr.  Gammon. 

<<Who  is  that  I  Leave  the  court,  sir! 
Your  conduct  is  most  indecent,  sir!  I 
hate  a  ffreat  mind  to  commit  you,  sir!" 
said  Loi^  Widdrington,  directing  an  awful 
look  down  on  the  offender,  who  had  turned 
of  a  ghastly  white. 

**Have  mercy  upon  me,  my  lord,  I'll 
never  do  it  again,"  he  groaned,  clasping  his 
hands,  and  verily  believing  that  Lord  Wid- 
drington was  gomg  to  take  the  estate  away 
from  him. 

Snap  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  him 
out  of  court,  and  after  the  excitement  ooca^ 
sioned  by  this  irregular  interruption  hau 
subsided,  Mr.  Subtle  resumed : 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  «*  I 
perceive  that  you  are  moved  by  this  little 
incident;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  your 
superior  feelings.  Inferior  persons,  destitute 
of  sensibility  or  refinement,  might  have 
smiled  at  eccentricities  which  occasion  you 
only  feelings  of  greater  commiseration.  I 
protest,  gentlemen" — ^his  voice  trembled  for 
a  moment,  but  he  soon  resumed  his  self- 
possession  ;  and,  after  a  long  and  admirable 
address,  sat  down,  confident  of  the  verdict. 

"If  we  lose  the  verdict,  sir,"  said  he, 
bending  down,  and  whispering  into  the  ear 
of  Gammon, "  we  may  thank  that  execrable 
little  puppy  for  it."  Ganmion  changed  co- 
lour, out  made  no  reply. 

Lord  Widdrington  then  cdmmenced  sum- 
ming up  the  case  to  the  jury,  with  his  usual 
care  and  perspicuity.  Nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  ease  with  which  he 
extricated  the  facta  of  the  case  froxc  the 
meshes  in  which  they  had  been  involved 
by  Mr.  Subtle  and  the  attorney-general. 
As  soon  as  he  had  explained  to  them  the 
general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the 
case,  he  placed  before  them  the  facts  proved 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  answer  of  the  de> 
fendant:  every  one  in  court  trembled  for 
the  result,  if  the  jury  took  the  same  view 
which  they  felt  uiemselves  compelled  to 
take.  He  suggested  that  they  should  retire 
to  consider  the  case,  taking  with  them  the 
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pedigrees  which  had  heen  handed  in  to 
them;  and  added,  that,  if  they  should  re- 
quire his  aasistance,  he  should  remain  in 
his' private  room  for  an  hour  or  two.  Both 
judge  and  jury  then  retired,  it  being  about 
eight  o*clock.  Candles  were  lit  in  the  court, 
'  which  continued  crowded  to  suffocation.-— 
Pew  doubted  which  way  thfe  verdict  would 
go.  '  Fatigued  as  must  have  been  most  of 
the  spectators  with  a  two  days*  confinement 
and  excitement— ladies  as  well  ad  gentie- 
men — scarce  a  person  thought  of  quitting 
till  the  verdict  had  been  pronounced.  After 
an  hour  and  a  half's  absence,  a  cry  was 
heard—**  Clear  the  way  for  the  jury ;"  and 
one  or  two  officers,  with  their  wands,  obey- 
ed the  directions.  As  the  jury  were  reen- 
tering their  box,  struggiinffwi^  a  little  diffi- 
culty through  the  crowd.  Lord  Widdrington 
resumed  his  seat  upon  ihe  bench. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  Ae  good- 
ness," said  the  associate,  **to  answer  to 
your  names.  Sir  Godolpfain  Fitaherbert;" 
and,  while  their  names  were  thus  called 
over,  all  the  counsel  took  their  pens,  and 
turning  over  their  briefs  with  an  air  of  anx- 
iety, prepared  io  indorse  on  them  the  vear- 


dtet  As  soota  as  all  the  jurymen  had  ail» 
swered^  a  profound  silence  ensued. 

*»  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  inquired  the 
associate,  **  are  you  agreed  upon  your  ver^ 
diet!  ]>o  you  find  v?rdict  for  the  plaintiff 
or  for  the  defendant)" 

***  For  the  plaintiff,"  replied  the  foreman ; 
on  which  the  officer,  amidst  a  kind  of  blank 
dismayed  oilence,  making  at  the  same  time 
some  hieroglyphics  upon  the  reoord,  mut- 
tered— ^^  Verdict  for  plaintiff.  I)amage8  one 
shilling.  Costs  forty  shillings;"  while 
another  functionary  bawled  out,  amidst  the 
increasing  buzz  in  the  court,  ^^  Have  the 
goodness  to  wait,  gentlemen  of  the  jury. 
You  will  be  paid  immediately."  Where- 
upon, to  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  the 
unlearned  spectators,  and  the  astonishment 
of  some  of  the  gientlemeo  of  the  jury  them- 
selves—- many  of  the  very  first  men  in  the 
CQuntry-^nap  jumped  up  on  the  j&Mrm, 
{Milled  out  his  purse  with  an  air  of  exulta- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  remunerate  Sir  Go- 
dolphin  Fttzherbert  and  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions with  the  som  of  one  guinea.  Pro- 
clamation was  then  made,  and  the  «ourt 
adjourned. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"The  Attorney-General  did  his  work 
very  fairly,  I  thought-— eh.  Lynx?"  said 
Mr.  Subtle,  as,  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Lynx, 
he  quitted  the  castle-gates,  each  of  them  on 
his  way  to  their  respective  lodgings,  to  pre- 
pare for  their  next  day's  work. 

(( Yes — ^he's  a  keen  enough  hand,  to  be 
sure,  he's  gfiven  us  all  work  enough ;  and,  I 
must  say,  it's  been  a  capital  set-to  between 
you.     Fm  very  glad  you  got  the  verdict !" 

**  It  wouldnnt  have  done  to  be  beaten  on 
my  own  dunghill,  as  it  were— «h !  By  the 
way.  Lynx,  that  was  a  good  hit  of  yours 
about  the  erasure— I  ought,  really,  if  it  had 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  to  have  given 
you  the  credit  of  it— 'twas  entirely  yours, 
Lynx,  I  must  say." 

**  Oh,  no" — ^replied  Lynx,  modestly.  He 
knew  that  Mr.  subtle  would  be  Attorney- 
General  one  day ;  and  would  then  require 
the  services  of  a  certain  grim  functionary — 
to  wit,  a  devil"^  it  was  a  mere  accident  my 


lighting  on  it;  the  merit  was,  the  use  you 
made  of  it !" 

**  To  think  of  ten  thousand  a  year  turning 
on  that  same  trumpery  erasure."         ' 

*'  But  are  you  sure  of  our  verdict  on  that 
ground,  Mr.  Subtle  1  Do  you  think  Wid- 
drington was  right  in  rejecting  that  deed  V 

**  Kightl  to  be  sure  he  was  !  But  I  own 
I  got  ratfier  uneasy  at  the  way  the  Attorney- 
General  put  it— Siat  die  estate  had  once 
been  vested,  and  could  not  be  subsequently 
de-^ested  by  an  alteration  or  blemish  in  the 
instrument  evidencing  the  passing  of  the 
estate, — eh  1  that  was  a  ffood  point.  Lynx.*' 

••Ay,  but  as  Lord  Widdrington  put  it— 
that  could  be  only  where  the  defect  was 

S roved  to  exist  after  a  complete  and  ralid 
eed  had  been  once  estabished." 
••True— true;  that's  the  answer.  Lynx; 
here  you  see  the  deed  is  disgraced  in  the 
first  instance;  no  proof,  in  fact,  that  it  ever 
was  a  deed— therefore,  mere  wa»te  paper,** 
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"To  be  sure,  posaession  has  gone  along 
with  the  deed." 

*•  Possession  goes  along  with  it!  What 
theni — ^that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  has 
altered  it,  to  benefit  himseif  and  his  heirs, 
keeps  it  snugly  in  his  own  chest— «nd  then 
that  is  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to—" 

"  Yes — and  again,  you  know,  isn't  it  the 
general  rule  that  the  party  producing  an  in- 
strument must  account  for  the  appearance 
of  erasure  or  alteration  to  encounter  the  pre- 
sumption of  fraud  t  It  seems  good  sense 
enough." 

"  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  see  aiiy  thing 
like  Quicksilver  in  that  matter!  I  knew 
he'd  bring  Widdrington  down  on  him— I 
sat  frying,  I  assure  you!  To  hear  one's 
eases  spoiled— but— well !  it's  all  over  now, 
however.  It's  really  been  a  very  interesting 
cause." 

•    "Very.    Some  capital  points^-^-that  of 
Mortmain's  on  th^  stamp-act—" 

"  Pish,  Lynx !  there's  nothing  in  it !  I 
meant  the  cause  itself  has  been  an  interest- 
ing one— uncommonly." 

Air.  Subtle  suddenly  paused,  and  stood 
still.  "God  bless  my  soul,  Lynx,  Fve 
made  a  blunder  T' 

"Ehl" 

**  Ye»— by  Jove,  a  blunder !  Never  did 
vuch  a  thing  since  I've  led  a  cause  before." 

"A  blunder?  Impossible!  What  is  it?" 
inquired  Lynx,  briskly,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

"  It  will  be  at  least  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
out  of  our  client's  pocket.  I  forgot  to  a^ 
Widdrington  for  the  certificate  for  the  cost 
of  llie  special  jury.  I  protest  I  never  did 
sudi  a  thing  before— I'm  quite  annexed— I 
hate  to  overhck  any  thing." 

"  Oh !  is  that  all  ?"  inquired  Lynx^  much 
relieved — "  then  it's  all  right !  While  you 
were  speaking  to  Mr.  Gammon,  immediately 
after  the  verdict  had  been  given,  I  turned 
towards  Quicksilver  to  get  mm  to  ask  for  a 
certificate— but  he  had  seen  a  man  with  the 
*New  Times,'  containing  the  division  on 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  had  set  off  after 
him—- so  I  took  the  liberty,  as  you  seemed 
very  earnestly  talking  to  Mr.  Gammon,  to 
name  it  to  the  judge — and  it's  all  right." 

"  Capital !  Then  there  isn't  a  point  miss- 
ed !  And  in  a  good  two  days'  fight,  that's 
something." 

"  D'ye  think  we  shall  keep  the  verdict, 
and  get  its  fruits,  Mr.  Subtle  1" 

"We  shall  keep  the  verdict,  Fve  no 
doubt;  there's  nothing  in  Widdrington's 
notes  that  we  need  be  afraid  of — ^but  of 
course  they'll  put  us  to  bring  another  eject- 
ment, perhaps  several." 

"  Yes— certainly — there  must  be  a  good 
deal  of  fighting  before  such  a  property  as 
Yatton  changes  hands,"  replied  Lynx,  with 


a  complacent  air ;  for  he  saw  a  few  pleasant 
pickings  in  store  for  him.  ^'  By  the  way," 
he  continued,  "  our  client^s  a  sweet  speci- 
men of  humanity,  isn't  he?" 

"  Faugh !  odious  litde  reptile !  And  did 
you  ever  in  all  your  life  witness  such  a 
scene  as  when  he  interrupted  me  in  the  way 
he  did?" 

"  Ha,  ha !  Never !  But,  upon  my  honour, 
what  an  exquisite  turn  you  gave  the  thing — 
it  was  worth  more  than  called  it  forth^t 
was  admirable."  . 

"  Pooh— Lynx !"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  with  a 
gratified  air;  *' knack — ^mere  knack— co- 
ming more.  My  voice  trembled— eh  ? — at 
least  so  I  intended." 

"Upon  my  soul,  Mr.  Subtle,  I  almost 
thought  you  were  for  the  m(»nent  overcome 
and  ffoing  to  shed  tears." 

"Ah,  ha,  ha!— Delightful !  I  was  con- 
vulsed with  inwnrd  laughter!  shed  tears!! 
Did  the  bar  take  it.  Lynx?"  inquired  Mr. 
Subtle ;  for  though  he  hated  display,  he  loved 
amarteiaUony  and  by  competent  persons.— 
"j5y  the  way.  Lynx,  the  way  in  which 
you've  got  up  the  whole  case  does  you  vast 
credit— that  opinifm  of  yours  on  the  evi- 
dence was-— upon  my  w<»d— ^the  most  mas- 
terly"—-here  he  suddeidy  ceased  and  squeez- 
ed his  companion's  arm*  motioning  him 
thereby  to  silence.  They  had  comB  up  with 
two  gentlemen,  walking  slowly,  and  con- 
versing in  a  low  tone,  but  with  much  ear- 
nestness of  manner.  They  ^ere,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Aubrey  and  Lord  De  la  Zouch.  Mr. 
Subtle  and  Mr.  Lynx  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  narrow  street,  and  quick- 
ened their  pace,  so  as  soon  to  be  out  of  sirht 
and  hearing  of  the  persons  they  see&ed  de- 
sirous of  avoiding.  Mr.  Subtle  was,  indeed, 
unable  to  bear  t^  sight  of  the  man  whom 
his  strenuous  and  splendid  exertions  during 
the  last  two  da^s  had  tended  to  strip  of  his 
all — ^to  thrust  from  the  bright  domain  of 
wealth,  prosperity,  distinction,  into— as  it 
were— outer  darkness— >the  outer  darkness 
of  poverty— of  destitution. 

"It's  a  bore  for  Mr.  Aubrey,  isn't  it?** 
quoth  the  matter-of-fact  Lynx. 

"  It's  quite  frightful !"— replied  Mr.  Sub- 
tle, in  a  tone  of  voice  and  with  a  manner 
which  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  what  he 
uttered.  "And  it's  not  only  what  he  will 
lose,  but  what  be  will  be  liable  to— -the 
mesne  profits — sixty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Oh ! — ^you  think,  then,  that  we  can't  go 
beyond  the  statute  of  limitation? — eh? — is 
that  so  clear?"  Mr.  Subtle  looked  sharply 
at  Lynx,  with  an  expression  it  would  lie 
difficult  to  describe.  "Well,"  continued 
the  impenetrable  Lynx—"  at  all  events  111 
look  into  it."  He  fcAt  about  as  much  senti- 
ment  in  the  matter,  as  a  pig  eating  acorns 
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would  feel  interest  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
oak  from  which  they  fell,  and  under  whose 
'  venerable  shade  he  was  munching  and 
stuffing  himself. 

"  By  the  way,  Lynx — a'n't  you  with  me 
in  Hisaon  and  Mellington  1" 

"  Yes — and  it  stands  first  for  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  What's  it  about  t  I've  not  opened  my 
papers,  and — ^why  we've  a  consultation 
fixed  for  ten  to-night." 

*'  It's  libd  against  a  newspaper  editor-^ 
the  PoMPHRET  Cockatrice  ;  and  our  cli- 
ent's a  clergyman." 

"What3)out1" 

"Tithes — graspmg,  cruelty ,and  so  forth." 

"  Justification  1'^ 

<*  No — ^not  guilty  only." 

"  Who  leads  for  the  defendant?" 

«  Mr.  Quicksilver." 

Oh ! — ^we  can  dispense  with  the  consulta- 
tion then.  I  shall  send  my  clerk  to  fix  to- 
morrow morning,  at  court— five  minutes 
before  the  sitting  of  the  court,  I'm  rath'er 
tired  to-night."  With  this  the  great  leader 
shook  hands  with  his  modest,  learned, 
laborious  junior — and  entered  his  lodgings. 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  been  ejected 
from  the  court,  in  the  summary  way  which 
tlie  reader  will  remember,  merely  on  account 
of  his  having,  with  slight  indecorum,  yield- 
ed to  the  mighty  impulse  of  his  agitated 
feelings,  he  began  to  cry  bitterly,  wnnging 
his  hands,  and  asking  every  one  abojut  him, 
if  he  could  get  in  again,  because  it  was  his 
case  that  was  going  on.  His  eyes  were  red 
and  swollen  with  weeping ;  and  his  little 
breast  throbbed  violently  as  he  walked  to 
and  fro  firom  one  door  of  the  court  to  the 
other.  "  Oh,  gents,  will  you  get  me  in 
again?"  said  he,  in  passionate  tones,  ap- 
proaching two  gentlemen,  who,  with  a  very 
anxious  and  oppressed  ai^  were  standing 
together  at  the  outside  of  one  of  the  doors — 
in  fact,  Lord  De  la  Zouch  and  Mr.  Aubrey; 
and  they  quickly  recognised  in  Titmouse, 
the  gentleman  whose  claims  were  being  at 
that  instant  mooted  within  the  court. 
*'  Will  you  get  me  in  ?  You  seem  such  re- 
spectable gents — ^•pon  my  soul  I'm  going 
mad !  It's  my  case  that's  going  on !  I'm 
Mr.  Titmouse—" 

"  We  have  no  power,  sir,  to  get  you  in," 
replied  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  haughtily:  so 
coldly  and  sternly  as  to  cause  Titmouse 
involuntarily  to  shrink  from  him. 

"  The  court  is  crowded  to  the  very  door, 
sir— and  we  really  have  no  more  right  to  be 
present  in  court,  or  to  get  others  into  court, 
than  you  have,V  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with 
mildness  and  dignity. 

"  Thank  you,  sir  I  Thank  you !"  quoth 
Titmouse,  moving  with  an  apprehensive  air 


away  from  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  towards  Mr 
Aubrey.  "  Know  quite  well  who  you  are^ 
sir !  'Pon  my  solemn  soul,  sir,  sorry  to  do 
all  this ;  but  law's  law,  and  right's  right, 
all  the  world  over." 

"  I  desire  yon  to  leave  us,  sir,"  said  Lord 
De  la  Zouch,  with  irrepressible  sternness : 
"you  are  very  intrusive.  How'  can  we 
catch  a  syllable  of  what  is  going  on,  while 
you  are  chatterinff  in  this  way?"  Titmouse 
saw  that  Mr.  Aubrey  looked  towards  him 
with  a  very  diffeient  expression  from  that 
exhibited  by  his  forbidden  companion,  and 
would  perhaps  have  stood  his  ground,  but 
for  a  glimpse  he  caught  of  a  huge,  powder- 
ed, broad-shouldered  footman,  in  a  splendid 
livery,  one  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  servants, 
who,  with  a  great  thick  cane  in  his  hand, 
was  standing  it  a  little  distance  behind,  in 
attendance  on  the  carriage,  which  was 
standing  in  the  castle  yard.  This  man's 
face  looked  so  ready  for  mischief,  that  llt- 
mouse  slowly  walked  off.  There  were  a 
good  many  standers-by,  who  seemed  all  to 
look  with  dislike  and  distrust  at  Titmouse. 
He  made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  per- 
suade the  door-keeper,  who  had  assisted  in 
his  extrusion,  to  re-adinit  him ;.  but  the  in- 
corruptible janitor  was  proof  against  a  six 
pence— -even  against  a  shilling:  and  at 
len^h.  Titmouse  save  himself  up  to  de- 
spair, and  thought  himself  the  most  mise- 
rable man  in  the  whole  world-^as  very 
probably  indeed  he  was ;  for  consider  what 
a  horrible  interval  of  suspense  he  had  to  en- 
dure, from  the  closing  of  Mr.  Subtle's 
speech,  till  the  delivery  of  the  verdict.  But 
at  length,  throughout  this  portentous  and 
apparently  impenetrable  cloud  burst  the 
rich  sunlight  of  success. 

"Mr.  Titmouse!— Mr.  Titmouse!— .Mr. 
Tit-" 

"Here I  Here  I  am!  Here !"— ^exclaim- 
ed  the  little  fellow,jumping  off  the  window- 
seat,  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  for  the 
last  hour  in  the  dark,  half  stupined  with 
ffrief  and  exhaustion.  The  voice  that  called 
him  was  a  blessed  voice — a  familiar  voic&— 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Gammon ;  who,  as  soon  as 
the  jury  began  to  come  back,  on  some  pre- 
tence or  other  had  quitted  his  seat  between 
Quirk  and  Snap,  in  order,  if  the  verdict 
should  be  for  the  plaintiff,  to  be  the  very 
first  to  communicate  it  to  him.  In  a  moment 
or  two  Mr.  Gammon  had  grasped  both  Mr. 
Titmouse's  hands,  "My  dear,  dear  Mr. 
Titmouse,  I  congratulate  you!  You  are 
victorious!  God  grant  you  lonff  life  to 
enjoy  your  good  fortune !  God  bless  you. 
Titmouse !"  He  wrung  Titmouse's  hands 
— and  his  voice  trembl^  with  the  intensity 
of  his  emotions.  Mr.  Titmouse  had  grown 
very  white,  and  for  a  while  spoke  not.  hi 
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txood  staring  at  Mr.  Gammon,  as  if  he  was 
hardly  aware  of  the  import  of  his  commoni- 
cation. 

"No — but— is  it  so?  Honour  bright!" 
at  lerigth  he  stammered.    . 

"  it  is,  indeed !  My  long  labours  are  at 
length  crowned  with  success  !«^Hurrah, 
hurrah,  Mr.  Titmouse !" 

"IVe  really  won?  It  a'n't  a  joke  or  a 
dream?"  inquired  Titmouse  with  quickly 
increasing  excitement,  and  a  joyous  expres- 
sion bursting  over  his  features,  which  be- 
came suddeiSy  flushed. 

"A  joke  1— Uie  best  you'll  ever  have.  A 
dream? — that  will  last  your  life.'  Thank 
God,  Mr.  Titmouse,  the  battle's  ours; 
we've  defeated  all  their  villany !" 

"  Tol !  de  rol !  Tol  de  rol !  Tol  de  lol, 
lol,  lol,  rido! — Ah,"  he  added,  in  a  load 
truculent  tone,  as  Lord  De  la  Zoueh  and 
Mr.  Aubrey  slowly  passed  him,— >' done 
for  you  now— 'pon  mv  life!— turned  the 
tables  I'-^hcU  for  you !''  said  he,  snapping 
his  fingers ;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  he 
did  so  with  perfect  impunity  as  far  as  those 
two  gentlemen  were  concerned,  who  were 
so  absorbed  with  ^he  grievous  event  which 
had  just  happened,  as  scarcely  to  be  aware 
of  their  being  addressed  at  all. 

"Aubrey,  it's  against  yon— all  is  lost; 
the  verdict  is  for  the  plaintiff!"  said  Lord 
De,la  Zouch,  in  a  hurried,  agitated  whisper, 
as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
whom  he  had  quitted  for  an  instant  to  hear 
the  verdict  pronounced.  Mr.  Aubrey  for 
some  moments  spoke  not. 

**  God's  will  be  done !"  at  length  said  he, 
in  a  low  tone,  and  in  rather  a  faint  murmur. 
Moie  t^n  a  dozen  centlemen,  who  came 
crowding  out,  graspea  his  hand  with  great 
energy  and  vehemence. 

**God  bless  you,  Aubrey!  God  bless 
you !"— said  several  voices,  their  speakers 
wringing  his  hand  with  great  vehemence  as 
they  spoke. 

**  Let  us  go," — said  Lord  De  la  Zouch, 
putting  Mr.  Aubrey's  arm  in  his  own,  and 
leading  him  away  from  a  scene  of  distress- 
ing excitement,  too  powerful  for  his  ex- 
hausted feelings. 

^  I  am  nothing  of  a  fatalist,'*  said  Mr. 
Aubrey,  afler  a  pause  of  some  minutes, 
during  which  they  had  quitted  the  castle 

gates,  and  his  feelings  had  recovered  from 
le  shock  which  3iey  had  just  before 
suffered ;— "  I  am  nothing  of  a  fatalist,  but 
f  ought  not  to  feel  the  least  surprise  at  this 
idsue,  for  I  have  long  had  a  settled  convic- 
tion that  such  V9oiUd  be  the  issue.  For 
some  time  before  I  had  the  least  intimation 
ef  the  commencement  of  these  proceedings, 
I  was  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  impending 
calamity"—— 

•     a 


**  Well,  that  may  be  so;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  mischief  is  finally  rfrm«." 

"  I  am  certain  of  it! — But,  dear  Lord  De 
la  Zouch,  how  much  I  owe  to  your  kind- 
ness and  sympathy!"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
with  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice. 

"  We  are  at  this  moment,  Aubrey,  firmer 
friends  than  we  ever  were  before.  So  help 
me  Heaven !  I  would  not  lose  your  friend- 
ship for  the  world ;  I  feel  it  a  peater  honour 
than  I  am  worthy  of— I  do,  indeed,"  said 
Lord  De  la  Zouch,  with  great  emotion. 

"There's  a  great  gulf  between  us,  though, 
Lord  De  la  Zouch,  as  far  as  worldly  circum- 
stances are  concerned — ^you  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  I  a  beggar." 

"  Forgive  me,  Aubrey,,  but  it  is  idle  to 
talk  in  that  way ;  I  am  hurt  beyond  measure 
at  your  supposing  it  possible  tiiat  under  any 
circumstances" — 

"  Believe  me,  I  feel  the  full  value  of  your 
fnendshipf—Hmore  valuable  at  this  moment 
than  ever.'* 

"That  a  serious  calamity  has  fallen  upon 
you  is  certain;  which  of  us,  indeed,  is  safe 
from  such  a  calamity  1  But  who  would  bear 
it  with  the  calm  fortitude  which  you  have 
already  evinced,  my  dear  Aubrey  1" 

"You  speak  very  kindly,  Lord  De  la 
Zouch ;  T  trust  I  shall  play  the  man,  now 
that  the  time  for  playing  a  man's  part  has 
come,"  ,said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  an  air  of 
mingled  melancholy  and  resolution.  **I  feel 
an  Inexpressible  consolation  in  the  reflection 
that  1  cannot  charge  myself  with  any  thing 
unconscientious.  If  I  have  done  wrong  in 
depriving  another  for  so  long  a  period  of 
what  was  his,  it  was  surely  in  ignorance ; 
and,  as  for  the  future,  I  put  my  trust  in 
God.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  submit  to  the  will 
of  Heaven  wiA  cheerfulness" — 

**  Don't  speak  so  despondingly,  Au- 
brey"— 

"Despondingly?"  echoed  Mr.  Aubrey, 
with  momentary  animation — "  Desponding- 
ly? My  dear  friend,  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
indeed  entering  a  scene  black  as  midnight 
— but  what  is  it  to  the  vcdlei/  of  iiu  shadow 
of  decUk,  dear  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  which  is 
before  all  of  us  ?  I  assure  you  I  feel  no 
vainglorious  confidence ;  yet  I  seem  to-be 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  unseen  but  all- 
powerful  supporter." 

"  You  are  a  hero,  my  dear  Aubrey !"  ex- 
claimed Lord  De  la  Zouch,  with  a  sudden 
fervour. 

"And  that  support  will  embrace  those 
dearer  to  me  than  life— dearer — far — far" 
^he  ceased. 

"My  God,  Aubrey! — Aubrey!  what's 
the  matter?"  hastily  exclaimed  Lord  De  la 
Zouch,  feeling  Mr.  Aubrey  leaning  heavily 
against  him.     He   grasped   Mr.  Aubrey 
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ftcmly— *foT  his^  head  suddenly  drooped; 
and,  but  for  his  companion's  support,  he 
must  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  His* deli- 
cate frame  was  worn  out  with  the  late  ex- 
eitement,  and  the  Intense  anxiety  and  ex- 
haustion he  had  undergone !  having  scarce 
tasted  food. for  the  k^t  two  days.  The 
sudden  recurrence  of  his  thoughts  to  the 
objects  of  his  fond  and  inefTable  love,  had 
completely  overpowered  his  exhausted  na- 
ture. Mark — ^it  was  only  his  physical  na- 
ture that  for  a  moment  gave  way.  It  was 
quite  unworthy  of  the  noble  soul  which  ani- 
mated it.  Of  such  a  one  it  may  be  said— - 
the  sword  is  too  keen  for  its  scabbard.  His 
sensibilities  were  exquisite;  perhaps  mor- 
bidly so.  A  soul  like  his  placed  in  a  body 
which,  as  I  Ions  ago  explained,  was  con- 
stitutionally feeble,  might,  from  the  intimate 
And  inscrutable  connexion  and  sympathy 
lietween  mind  and  body,  for  a  moment  ap- 
pear to  be  of  an  inferior  temper :  whereas 
the  momentary  shock  and  vibration  occa- 
sioned by  external  accident  over  that  soul, 
quickly  re-exhibited  its  native  nobleness 
4nd  strength. 

Mr.  Aubrey,  who  sunk  into  Lord  De  la 
Zouch's  arms  in  the  way  I  have  described, 
just  as  they  were  passing  a  small  shop 
whose  owner  stood  at  the  door,  was  quick- 
ly taken  into  it ;  and  within  a  few  minutes, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  of  water,  revived 
in  time  to  take  advantage  of  Lord  De  la 
Zouch's  carriage.,  which  was  passing  on  its 
way  from  the  castle  to  his  hotel.  There 
was  only  Lady  De  la  Zouch  within  it,  and 
she  welcomed  Mr.  Aubrey  with  the  most 
affectionate  sympathy;  insisting  upon  their 
driving  him  to  his  lodgings,  in  order  that 
they  might,  by  their  presence,  comfort  and 
appease  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey. 
Mr.  Aubrey,  however,  most  earnestly  dis- 
suaded them,  saying  he  would  rather  that, 
on  so  painful  an  occasion,  they  should  be 
alone ;  and  afler  taking  a  glass  of  wine  and 
water,  which  greatly  revived  him,  he  quit- 
ted the  hotel,  alone  and  on  foot,  and  made 
for  his  lodgings.    The  streets  were  occu- 

8 led  by  ^assen^ers,  some  returning  from 
^e  castle  after  nie  great  trial  of  the  day ; 
others  standing  here  and  there,  in  little 
knots,  conversing  as  he  passed  them ;  and 
hb  felt  conscious  that  the  subject  of  their 
ttioughts  and  conversation,  was  himself  and 
his  fallen  fortunes.  Several  deep-drawn 
Mghs  escaped  him,  as  he  walked  on,  the 
h»rald  of  such  dismal  tidings,  to  those 
^hom  he  loved;  and  he  felt  but  for  that 
Vrhich  8up]>orted  him  from  within,  as  it 
ire,  a  fallen  angel  so  far  as  concerned  the 
irld's  honours  and  greatness.  The  splen- 
lurs  of  human  pomp  and  prosperity  seem- 
rapidly  vanishing  in  the  distance.    Li 


the  temporary  depression  of  his  spjr^ts,  us 
experienced  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  thx)M 
of  the  heart-sickened  exile,  whose  fond  eyes 
are  riveted  upon  the  mosques  and  n^inarets 
of  his  native  city,  bathed  in  the  soft  sunlight 
of  evening,  where  are  the  cherished  objects 
of  ail  his  tenderest  thoughts  and  feelings ; 
while  his  vessel  is  rapidly  bearing  him  from 
it,  amid  the  rising  wmd,  the  increasing  and 
ominous  swell  of  the  waters,  the  thickening 
gloom  of  m^tr-^whither?^  The  Minster 
clock  struck  ten  as  he  passed  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  vast  majestic  structure,  gray- 
glistening  in  the  faint  moonlight.  The 
chimes  echoed  in  his  ear,  and  smote  his 
subdued  soul  with  a  sense  of  peculiar  solem- 
nity and  awe;  they  fJTced  upon  him  a  re- 
flection on  the  transient  littleness  of  earthly 
things.  Then  he  thought  of  those  dear  be- 
ings who  were  awaiting  his  return,  and  a 
gush  of  grief  and  tenderness  overflowed  his 
heart,  as  he  auickened  his  steps,  with  an 
inward  and  lervent  prayer  that  Heaven 
would  support  them  under  the  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  them.  As  he  neared  - 
the  retired  row  of  houses  where  his  lodg- 
ings were  situated,  he  imagined  that  he  saw 
some  one  near  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  as  if 
on  the  look-out  for  his  approach ;  and  who, 
as  he  drew  nearer,  at  length  entered  his 
lodgings.  This  was  a  person  whom  Mr. 
Aubrey  did  not  at  all  suspect— it  was  liis 
worthy  friend  Dr.  Tatham ;  who,  unable  to 
quit  Yatton  in  time  to  hear  the  trial,  had 
early  that  morning  mounted  his  horse,  and 
after  a  long  and  hard  ride,  reached  York 
soon  after  Mr.  Aubrey  had  set  off  for  the 
castle.  Though  many  of  the  county  people 
then  in  York,  were  aware  that  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Aubrey  were  also  there,  a  delicate 
consideration  for  their  exquisitely  distress- 
ing situation  restrained  them  from  intruding 
upon  their  privacy,  which  had  been  evident* 
ly  sought  for  by  the  species  of  lodgings 
which  Mr.  Aubrey  had  engaged.  On  the 
second  day,  the  excellent  Dr.  Tatham  had 
been  their  welcome  and  instructive  guest, 
scarce  ever  leaving  them;  Mr.  Aubrey's 
groom  bringing  word,  from  time  to  time, 
from  his  master,  how  the  trial  went  on. 
Late  in  the  evening,  urged  by  Kate,  the 
doctor  had  gone  off  to  the  castle,  to  wait  till 
he  could  bring  intelligence  of  the  final  re- 
suit  of  the  trial.  He  had  not  been  oh* 
served  by  Mr.  Aubrey  amidst  the  number  o 
people  who  were  about;  and  had  at  length 
fulfilled  his  mission,  and  been  beforehand 
with  Mr.  Aubrey  in  communicating  the  un- 
fortunate issue  of  the  strus^le.  The  instant 
that  Mr.  Aubrey  had  set  his  foot  within  the 
door,  he  was  locked  in  the  impassioned  em* 
brace  of  his  wife  and  sister,  r^one  of  them 
spoke  for  some  moments.     ^  . 
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"Dearest  Charles! — we've  heard  it  all 
—we know  it  all!"  at  length  they  exclaioi- 
ed  in  a  breath.  "  Thank  God  it  is  over  at 
last^— and  we  know  the  worst!— Are  you 
well,  dearest  Charles  V*  inquired  Mrs.  Au- 
brey, with  fond  anxiety. 

«« Thank  God,  my  Agnes,  I  am  well !" 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  much  excited— "and 
thank  God  that  the  dreadful  suspense  is  at 
an  end;  and.  for  the  fortitude,  my  sweet 
loves,  with  which  you  bear  the  result.  And 
how  are  you,  my  excellent  friend  V  con- 
tinued he,  addresshig  Dr.  Tatham,  and 
grasping  his  hands;  **my  venerable  and 
pious  fnend,  — ^how  it  refreshes  my  heart  to 
see  you !  as  one  of  the  chosen  ministers  of 
'hat  God  whose  creatures  we  are,  and  whose 
Jispensations  we  receive  with  reverent  sub- 
mission !" 

**God  Alnaighty  bless  you  all,  my  dear 
friends!"  replied  Dr.  Tatham,  powerfully 
affected.  "Relieve  that  all  this  is  from 
Him  !  He  has  wise  ends  in  view,  though 
we  see  not  nor  comprehend  them !  Faint 
not  when  ye  are  rebuked  of  Him !  If  ye 
faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  your  strength 
is  small !  But  I  rejoice  to  see  your  resig- 
nation." Aubrey,  his  vnfe,  and  sister, 
were  for  a  while  overcome  with  their  emo- 
tions. 

"  I  assure  you  all,"  said  Aubrey,  "  I  feel 
as  if  a  very  mountain  had  been  lifted  off  my 
heart !  How  blest  am  I  in  my  wife  and 
sister !"  A  heavenly  smile-  irradiated  his 
pale  features — and  he  clasped  his  wife  and 
then  his  sister  in  his  arms.  They  wept  as 
they  tenderly  returned  his  embrace. 

"Heaven,"  said  he,  "that  gave  us  all, 
has  taken  all ;  why  should  Tie  murpur  t 
He  will  enable  us,  if  we  pray  for  His  as- 
sistance, to  bear  with  equanimity  our  pre- 
sent adversity,  as  well  as  our  past  pros- 
perity! Come,  Agnes!  Kate!  play  the 
woman !" 

Dr.  Tatham  sat  silent  by ;  but  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks.  At  length  Mr.  Au- 
brey gave  them  a  general  account. of  what 
had  occurred  at  the  trial-^nd  which,  I 
need  hardly  say,  was  listened  tp  in  breath- 
less silence.  , 

"  Who  is  that  letter  from,  lovei  lying  on 
the  table  1"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  during  a 
pause  in  the  conversation. 

"It's  only  from  Johnson, to  say  the  chil- 
dren are  quite  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Aubrey. 
The  ruined  parents,  as  if  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, looked  unutterable  things  at  each 
other.  Then  the  mother  turned  deadly  pale ; 
and  her  husband  tenderly  kissed  her  cold 
cheek ;  while  Kate  could  scareeSy  restrain 
her  feelings.  The  excitement  of  each  was 
beginning  to  give  wa'w  before  sheer  bodily 
ftnd  mental  e&austion;   and  Dr.  Tatham 


observing  it,  rose  to  take  his  departure.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  carriage  should  be  at 
the  door  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
convey  them  back  to  Yatton— and  that  Dr. 
Tatham  should  breakfast  with,  and  then  ac- 
company them  on  horseback.  He  then  took 
his  aepartore  for  the  night,  with  a  very  full 
heart;  and  those  whom  he  left  soon  after- 
wards retired  for  the  night;  and  having  first 
invoked  the  mercy  and  pity  of  Heaven,  sunk 
into  slumber  and  brief  forgetfulness  of  the 
perilous  position  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  by  the  event  of  the  day. 

Somewhat  different  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  night  was  spent  by  the  victori- 
ous party.  Gammon,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  the  first  to  congratulate  Titmouse  on 
his  splendid  success.  The  next  was  old 
Quirk,  who,  with  a  sort  of  conviction  that 
he  should  find  Gammon  beforehand  with 
him— bustled  out  of  court,  leaving  Snap  to 
pay  the  jury,  settle  the  court-fees,  collect 
the  papers,  and  so  forth.  Both  Quirk  and 
Snap  (as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,)  exhi- 
bited a  courtesy  towards  Titmouse  which 
'had  a  strong  dash  of  reverence  in  it,  such  as 
was  due  to  the  possessor  of  ten  thousand  a 
year ;  but  Gammon  exhibited  the  tranquil 
matter-of-fact  confidence  of  a  man  who  had 
determined  to  be,  and  indeed  knew  that  he 
was,  the  eutire  master  of  Titmouse. 

"  I— wish  you'd  call  a  coach,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  gents.  I'm  devilish 
tired — ^I  am,  'pon  my  soul !"  said  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, yawning,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps . 
between  Qnirk  and  Gammon,  waiting  for 
Snap's  arrival.  He  was,  in  fact,  almost 
mad — bursting  with  excitement;  and  could 
not  stand  still  for  a  moment.  Now  he 
whistled  aloud,  loudly  and  boldly ;  then  he 
hummed  a  bar  or  two  of  Efome  low  comic 
son^;  and  ever  and  anon  drew  on  and  off 
his  lamp  gloves  with  an  air  of  petulent  im- 
petaosily.  Then  he  ran  his  hand  through  his 
nair  with  careless  grace;  and  then,  with 
arms  folded  on  his  breast  for  a  moment, 
looked  eagerly,  but  with  a  would-be  languid 
air,  at  two  or  three  coroneted  coaches,  which 
one  by  one,  with  their  depressed  and  disap- 
pointed inmates,  rolled  off.  At  length  Lord 
Widdrington,  amidst  a  sharp,  impetuous 
cry  of  "make  way  for  the  judge,  there! 
make,  way  for  his  lordship!"  appeared, 
with  a  worn-out  air,  and  passing  close  by 
Titmouse,  was  honoured  by  him  with  a  very 
fine  bow  indeed— not  being,  however,  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  fac1>— as  he  passed  on  to 
his  carriage.  The  steps  being  drawn  up, 
the  door  closed ;  and  amidst  a  sharp  blast 
of  trumpets,  the  carriage  drove  slowly  off, 
preceded  and  followed  by  the  usual  attend- 
ants. All  this  pomp  and  ceremony  made  a 
deep  impression  upon^e  mind  of  titmouse. 
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^*  Ah,*'  thoaghl  he,  with  a  sudden  sigh  of 
mingled  excitement  and  exhaustion^ — ^"  who 
knows  but  /may  be  a  judgfesome  day !  It*s 
a  devilish  pleasant  thing,  I'm  sure !  What 
a  fuss  he  must  make  wherever  he  goes! 
'Pon  my  life,  quite  delightful!"  As  there 
was  no  coach  to  be  had,  Mr.  Titmouse  was 
forced  to  walk  home,  arm-in-arm  with  Mr. 
Quirk,  and  Mr.  Gammon,  and  followed  at  a 
little  distance  by  a  knot  of  persons,  ac- 
quainted with  his  name  and  person,  and 
feeling  tpwards  him  a  strange  mixture  of 
emotions— dislike,  wonder,  contempt,  admi- 
ration. Goodness  gracious !  that  strange 
little  gentleman  was  now  worth,  it  was 
said,  ten  thousand  a  year;  and  was' squire 
of  Yatton!!  Old  Quirk  shook  Titmouse's 
hand  with  irrepressible  enthusiasm  at  least 
a  dozen  times  on  their  way  to  the  inrf ; 
while  Gammon  now  and  then  squeezed  his 
arm,  and  spoke,  in  an  earnest  tone,  of  the 
difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome.  On  reach- 
ing the  inn,  the  landlady,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  and  had  evidently  been  on 
the  look-out  for  her  suddenly  distmguished 
guest,  received  him  with  several  most  pro- 
round  curtesies,  and  most  eager  and  respect- 
ful inquiries  about  his  health,  as  he  had  had 
no  luncheon — and  asked  him  what  he  would 
be  pleased  to  have  for  his  supper.  She  add- 
ed, moreover,  that  fearing  his  former  bed- 
room might  not  have  been  to  his  mind,  she 
had  changed  it,  and  he  would  that  night 
sleep  in  the  very  best  she  had. 

"We  must  make  a  night  on*t,  eh  T'  quoth 
Mr.  Quirk,  with  an  excited  air.  His  part^ 
ners  assented  to  it,  as  did  Mr.  Titmouse ; 
and  cold  beef,  sausages,  fowl,  ham,  beef- 
steaks^ and  mutton  chops,  were  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness  in  half  an  hour's  time. 
Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Titmouse  followed  the 
chambermaid  to  his  new  bedroom. 

"  This  is  the  room  we  always  give  to 
quality  folk — when  we  get  them,"  said 
she,  as  she  laid  his  candle  on  the  drawers, 
and  looked  with  a  little  triumph  round  the 
room. 

"  Ah — ^yes!— 'pon  my  80ul--quite  right- 
always  do  your  best  for  quality !  Lovely 
gal— eh  ?"  Here  he  chucked  her  under  the 
chin,  and  seemed  disposed  to  imprint  a  kiss 
upon  her  cheek :  but,  with  a  "  Lord,  sir — 
that's  not  the  way  quality  folks  behave !" 
she  modestly  withdrew.  Titmouse,  left 
alone,  first  threw  himself  on  the  bed ;  then 
started  off,  and  walked  about;  then  sat 
down;  then  danced  about ;  then  took  off  his 
coat ;  then  threw  himself  on  the  bed  again ; 
hummed,  whistled,  jumped  up  again — in  a 
sort  of  wild  ecstasy,  or  delirium.  In  short, 
It  is  plain  that  he  was  not  master  of  himself. 
In  liaet,  his  little  mind  was  as  agitated  by 
the  day's  event,  as  a  small  green  puddle  by 


the  rodd-side  for  a  while  would  be  on  a  stone 
being  suddenly  flung  into  it  by  a  child. 
When  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap  were,  aftei 
their  sort,  as  excited  as  even  Mr.  Titmouse 
was,  Mr.  "Gammon,  retiring  to  his  bedroom, 
^nd  ordering  thither,  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter: 

,  '•York,5t1i  April,  18— . 

"  My  dear  sir, — ^The  very  first  leisure 
moment  I  have,  1  devote  to  informing  you, 
as  one  of  the  most  intimate  friinds  of'^oiir 
highly-respected  client,  Mr.  'i'itmouse,  of 
the  brilliant  event  which  has  just  occurred. 
After  a  most  severe  and  protracted  struggle 
of  two  days,  (the  attorney-general  having 
come  down  special  on  the  other  side)  lb« 
jury,  many  of  them  the  chief  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  have  within  this  last  hour  re- 
turned a  verdict  in  favour  of  our  common 
friend,  Mr.  Titmouse,  —  thereby  decla- 
ring him  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the 
estates  at  Yatton,  (ten  thousand  a  year 
rent-roll,  at  least,)  and,  by  consequence, 
to  an  immense  accumulation  of  bygone 
rents,  which  must  be  made  up  to  him  by 
his  predecessor,  who,  with  all  his  powerful 
party,  and  in  spite  *  of  the  unscrupulous 
means  resorted  to,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, is  dismayed  beyond  expression  at  the 
result  of  this  grand  struggle — unprecedent- 
ed in  the  annals  of  modern  litigation.  The 
result  has  given  lively  satisfaction  in  these 
parts — ^it  i«  plain  that  your  friend,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, will  very  soon  become  a  great  lion 
in  society. 

**  To  you,  my  dear  sir,  as  an  early  and 
valued  friei^  of  our  interesting  client,  I  sit 
down  to  communicate  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  this  most  important  event ;  and  I 
trust  that  you  will,  with  our  respectful 
compliments,  communicate  this  happy  event 
to  your  amiable  fgimily — ^who,  I  am  persua- 
ded, must  ever  feel  a  very  warm  interest  in 
our  client's  welfare.  He  is  now,  naturally 
enough,  much  excited  with  his  extraordi- 
nary good  fortune,  to  which  we  are  only 
too  proud  and  happy  to  have  contributed  by 
our  humble,  but  strenuous  and  long-conti- 
nued exertions.  He  begs  me  to  express  his 
most  cordial  feelings  towards  you,  and  to 
say,  that  on  his  return  to  town.  Satin  Lodge 
will  be  one  of  the  very  first  places  at 
which  he  will  call.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
beg  you  will  believe  me,  my  dearest  sir, 
with  the  best  compliments  of  myself  and 
partners,  yours  most  sincerely, 

^«OiLT  Gammok. 

**  Thomas  Tagng,  Eaq.,  ^e.,  Stc,  9bc*' 

«That,l  vlJri;  win  about  do"— quoth 
Gammon  to  himself^  with  a  ^oughtful  ait, 
as  having  made  a5i,|?ei«^,|j(^jj)Lth$^boT# 
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letter,  he  sealed  it  tip  and  directed  it.  He 
then  came  down  stairs  to  8u])per,  having 
lirst  sent  the  letter  off  to  the  post  office. 
What  a  T^eTty  meal  was  that  same  supper ; 
Mr.  Titmouse,  Mr.  Quirk,  and  Mr.  Snap, 
eat  almost  to  bursting;  Gammon  was  more 
abstinent— but  took  a  far  greater  quantity 
than  usual  of  the  bouncing  bottled  porter, 
the  hard  port,  and  fiery  sherry,  which  his 
companions  drank  as  if  they  had  been  but 
water.  Then  came  in  the  spirits-^with  hot 
water  and  cold;  and  to  these  all  present 
did  ample  justice;  in  fact  it  was  very  hard 
for  any  one  to  resist  the  other's  entreaties; 
Mr.  Gammon  in  due  time  felt  himself 
going — but  seemed  as  if,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, he  had  no  help  for  it.  Every  one  of 
the  partners,  at  different  stages  of  the  eve- 
ning, made  a  speech  to  Titmouse,  and  pro- 
posed his  health ;  who,  of  course,  replied 
to  each,  and  drank  the  health  of  each.  Pre- 
aently  old  Quirk  sung  a  comic  song,  in  a 
very  dismal  key ;  and  then  he  and  Snap 
joined  in  one  called  ^^Handcuff  v.  Halier  ;'* 
at  which  Gammon  laughed  heartily,  and 
listened  with  that  degree  of  pleased  at- 
tention, which  si: owed  that  he  had  resolved, 
for  once  at  least,  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour.  Then  Tit- 
mouse began  to  speak  of  what  he  should 
do,  as  soon  as  he  had  *'  touched  the  shi- 
ners"— ^his  companions  entering  into  all 
his  little  schemes  with  a  sort  of  affectionate 
enthusiasm.  At  length  old  Mr.  Quirk,  after 
by  turns  laughing,  crying,  singing,  and 
talking,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  his 
half-emptied  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water 
in  his  hand,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Gammon 
also,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  began — 
the  deuce  take  it ! — ^to  feel  and  exhibit  the 
effects  of  a  hasty  and  hearty  meal,  and  his 
very  unusual  potations,  especially  after 
such  long  abstinence  and  intense  anxiety 
as  he  had  experienced  during  the  previous 
two  days.  He  had  intended-  to  have  seen 
them  all  under  the  table;  but  he  began 
gradually  to  feel  a.  want  of  control  over 
himself,  his  thoughts,  and  feelings,  which 
a  little  disquieted  him,  as  he  no^v  and  then 
caught  glimpses  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  proceeding.  "  In  vino  verita$^^^  pro- 
perly translated,  means— that  when  a  man 
IS  fairly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  yeu 
see  a  strong  manifestation  of  his  real  cha- 
racter. The  vain  man  is  vainer;  the  volu- 
ble, more  voluble;  the  morose,  more  mo- 
rose; the  detractor,  more  detracting;  the 
» sycophant,  more  sycophantic,  and  so  forth. 
Now  Gammon  was  a  cold,  cautious,  long- 
headed schemer;  and  as  the  fumes  of 
liquor  mounted  up  into  his  head,  they 
only  increased  the  action  and  intensity  of 
those  qualities  for  which,  when  sober,  he 
q2 


was  80  pre-eminently  dis^nguished,  only 
that  there  was  a  half-conscious  want  of  co- 
herency and  subordination.  The  impulse 
and  the  habit  were  present;  but  there 
seemed  a  strange  disturbing  force :  in  short 
— ^what  is  the  use  of  disguising  matters  ? 
Gammon  was  getting  very  dnink ;  and  he 
felt  very  sorry  for  iu— but  it  was  too  late. 
In  due  time  the  dismal  effort  md  th  appear 
drunk,  ceased ; — a  great  relief!  Silent  and 
more  silent  he  became;  more  and  more 
thoughtful;  more  and  more  observant  of 
the  motions  of  Snap  and  Titmouse ;  more 
and  more  complicated  and  profound  in  his 
'Schemes  and  purposes ;  and  af  length  he 
felt  as  if  by  some  incomprehensible  means, 
he  were  taking  Atmse^  in — inveigling  him- 
self;  at  which  pointy  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  understand  his  exact  position  with  refer- 
ence to  himself,  he  slowly,  but  rather  un- 
steadily rose  from  his  chair ;  looked  with 
an  unsettled  eye  at  Titmouse  for  nearly  a 
minute ;  a  queer  smile  now  and  then  flitted 
across  his  features ;  and  he  presently  rung 
the  bell.  Boots  Kaving  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. Gammon,  with  a  very  turbid  brain, 
followed  him  to  the  door,  with  a  most  des- 
perate effort  to  walk  thither  steadily— but 
m  vain.  Having  reached  his  room,  he  sat 
d^wn  with  a  sort  of  suspicion  that  he  had 
said  or  done  something  to  commit  himself. 
Vain  was  the  attempt  to  wind  up  hii? 
watch ;  and  at  length  he  gave  it  up,  with  a 
faint  curse.  With  only  one  stocking  off, 
after  four  or  five  times  trying  to  blow  out 
bis  candle  in  vain,  he  succeeded,  and  got 
into  bed;  his  head,  however,  occupying 
the  place  in  the  bed  assigned  to  his  feet. 
He  lay  asleep  for  about  half-an-hour— and 
then  experienced  certain  insupportable  sen- 
saliions.  He  was  indeed  very  miserable; 
and  lost  all  thoughts  of  what  would  become 
of  Titmouse— of  Quirk  and  Snap— -in  his 
own  indisposition. 

"  I  say  Snap,"  quoth  Titfhouse  with  a 
grin,  and  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose,  as 
soon  as  Gammon  had  quitted  the  room  in 
the  manner  above  described—-'*  Mr.  (^uirk 
ain't  much  company  for  us,  just  now — 
eh  ?— Shall  we  go  out  and  have  some  fun  t" 

"Walk  will  do  us  good — yes.  Go 
where  you  like.  Titmouse,"  replied  Snap, 
who,  though  young,  was  a  thoroughly  sea- 
soned vessel,  and  could  hold  a  great  deal 
of  drink  without  seeming,  or  really  being 
much  the  worse  for  it.  As  for  Titmouse, 
happily  for  him;  (seeing  that  he  was  so 
soon  to  have  the  command  of  unlimited 
means,  unless  indeed  the  envious  fates 
should  in'the  mean  tiine  interpose  to  dash 
the  brimful  cup  from  his  eager  lips,)  he  was 
becoming  more  and  more  accustomed  to  the 
effects  of  drink;  which  had,  up  to  the  m^ 
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ment  I  am  speaking  of,  no  other  effect  than 
to  elevate  his  spirits  np  to  the  pitch  of  in- 
definite daring  and  enterprise.  "  '^on  my 
life.  Snap,  couldn't  we  stand  another  tum- 
bler—eh ?  Warm  us  for  the  night  airt** 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?"  quoth  Snap,  ringing 
tlie  bell—."  Whiskey  1" 

"  Devil  knows,  and  devil  cares  !*'  replied 
Mr.  Tfbnouse  recklessly:  and  presently 
there  stood  before  the  friends  two  smoking 
tumblers  of  what  the^  had  ordered.  >  Imme- 
diately after  dispo»ng  of  them,  the  two 
gentlemen,  quite  up  to  the  mark,  as  they 
expressed  it— each  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures. 
Titmouse  felt  that  he  had  now  become  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  his  taste  and  feelings  prompted 
him  to  pursue,  as  early  as  possible,  a  gen- 
tlemanly line  of  conduct— particularly  in 
his  amusements.  It  was  now  past  twelve ; 
and  the  narrow  old-fashioned  streets  of  York, 
silent  and  deserted,  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  streets  of  London  at  the  same  hour, 
and  seemed  scarcely  to  admit  of  much  sport. 
But  sport  onr  friends  were  determined  to 
have;  and  the  night  air  aiding  the  effect  of 
their  miscellaneous  potations,  they  soon 
became  somewhat  excited  and  violent  Yet 
it  seemed  difficult  to  get  up  a  roti>— for  no 
one  was  visible  in  any  direction.  Snap 
suddenly  shouted  *«  Fire !"  at  the  top  of  his 
voice^  and  Titmouse  joined  him;  when 
having  heard  half-ardozen  windows  hastily 
thrown  up  by  the  dismayed  uihabitants 
whom  the  alarmed  sounds  had  aroused 
from  sleep,  they  scampered  off  at  tiieir  top 
speed.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  they 
yelled,  and  whistled,  and-  crowed  like 
cocks,  and  mewed  like  cats — ^the  two  last 
being  accomplishments  in  which  Titmouse 
was  very  eminent— and  again  took  to  their 
heels. 

Then  they  contrived  to  twist  a  few 
knockers  off  doors,  pull  bells,  and  break  a 
few  windt/ws;  and  while  exercising  their 
skill  in  this  last  branch  of  tiie  night's 
amusement.  Titmouse,  in  the  very  act  of 
aiming  a  stone  which  took  effect  in  the 
middle  of  a  bed-room  window,  was  sur- 
prised by  an  old  watchman  waddling  round 
the  corner.  He  was  a  feeble  asthmatic  old 
man ;  so  Snap  knocked  him  down  at  once, 
and  Titmouse  blew  out  the  candle  in  his 
lantern,  which  he  then  jumped  upon  and 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  knocked  his  hat  over 
his  eyes.  Snap,  on  some  strange  unac- 
countable impulse,  wrested  the  rattle  out 
of  the  poor  creature's  hand,  and  sprung  it 
loudly.  This  brought  several  old  watchmen 
from  different  quarters ;  and  a^ed  numbers 
prevailing  against  youthful  spmt--4he  two 
gentlemen,  after  a  considerable  scufBe,  were 

verpowered  and  conveyed  to  the  cage.— 


Snap  having  muttered  som^sthing  ahont 
demanding  to  look  at  tiie  warrant,  and 
then  about  a  malicious  arrest  and  false 
imprisonment,  sunk  on  a  form,  and  then 
down  upon  the  floor,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
Titmouse,  for  a  while,  showed  a  very  reso- 
lute front,  and  swore  a  great  many  oatiis, 
that  he  would  fight  the  Boots  at  the  inn  for 
five  shillings,  if  he  dared  show  himself; 
but  all  of  a  sudden,  his  spirits  collapsed,  as 
it  were,  and  he  sunk  on  the  floor,  and  was 
grievously  indisposed,  for  some  hours. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  contents  of  the 
cage,  viz.,  Snap,  Titmouse,  two  farmers 
boys  who  had  been  caught  stealing  cakes, 
an  old  beggar,  and  a  young  pick-pocket, 
were  conveyed  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  to 
answer  for  their  several  misdeeds.  Snap 
was  wofuUy  crestfallen.  He  had  sent  for 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  they  had  put 
up,  to  come  on  their  behalf,  to  the  Mansion- 
House;  but  he  told  Quirk -of  the  message 
he  had  received.  Mr.  Quirk  finding  that 
Gammon  could  not  leave  his  room  through 
severe  indisposition— the  very  first  time  that 
Mr.  Quirk  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  his  be- 
ing so  overtaken— set  off  in  a  very  mortified 
and  angry  mood,  in  quest  of  his  hopeful 
client  and  junior  partner.  They  were  in  a 
truly  dismal  pickle.  Titmouse  pale  as  death, 
his  clothes  disordered,  and  one  of  his  shirt- 
collars  torn  off;  Snap  sat  beside  him  with  a 
sheepish  air,  looking  as  if  he  could  hardly 
keep  his  eyes  open.  At  him  Mr.  Quirk  look- 
ed with  ke^  indignation,  but  spoke  not  to 
him  nor  for  him ;  for  Titmouse,  however,  he 
expressed  great  commiseration,  and  entreated 
his  lordship  to  overlook  the  little  misconduct 
of  which  he  (Titmouse)  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
treme excitement,  had  been  guilty,  on  con- 
dition of  his  makinff  amends  for  the  injury, 
both  to  person  and  property,  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty.  By  this  time  his  lordship 
had  become  aware  of  the  names  and  circum- 
stances of  the  two  delinquents ;  and  after 
lecturinnr  them  very  severely,  he  fined  them 
five  shillings  a-piece  for  being  drunk,  and 
permitted  them  to  be  discharged,  on  their 
promising  never  to  offend  in  the  like  way 
again,  and  paying  tiiree  pounds  by  way  of 
compensation  to  uie  watchman,  and  one  or 
two  persons  whose  knockers  they  were 
.proved  to  have  wrenched  off,  and  win-lows 
to  have  broken.  His  lordship  had  delayed 
the  case  of  Messre.  Snap  and  Titmouse  to 
the  last;  chiefly  because,  as  soon  as  he  had 
found  out  who  Mr.  Titmouse  was,  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  he  would  make  a  sort  of  lit-* 
tie  star  at  the  great  ball  to  be  given  by  tiie 
Lady  Mayoress  that  evening.  As  80on« 
therefore,  as  the  char^  had  been  disposed 
of,  his  lordship  desired  Mr.  Titmouse  to  fol- 
low him.  for  a  momealJ^yhjai^m^^^f 
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TheTe,  having  shut  the  door,  he  gently  chi- 
ded  Mr.  Titmouse  for  the  indiscretioiv  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  of  which  it  was 
not  to  have  been  expected  that  a  gentleman 
q{  his  consequence  in  the  countr  would  be 
guilty.  His  lordship  begged  him  to  con- 
sider the  station  which  he  was  now  called 
to  occujpy;  and,  in  alluding  to  the  signal 
event  or  the  preceding  day,  warmly  congra- 
tulated him  upon  it;  and,  by  the  way,  his 
lordship  trusted  that  Mr.  TiUnouse  would, 
in  the  evening,  favour  the  Lady  Mayoress 
and  himself  with  his  company  at  the  ball, 
where  they  would  be  proua  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  him  to  some  of  the  gen- 
try of  the  county,  amongst  whom  his  future 
lot  in  life  was  likely  to  be  cast  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse listened  to  all  this  as  if  he  were  in  a 
dream.  His  brain  (the  little  of  it  that  he 
had,)  was  yet  in  a  most  unsettled  state ;  as 
also  was  his  stomach.  When  he  heard  the 
words  "Lady  Mayoress,"  "ball,"  "man- 
Mon-house,"  "gentry  of  the  county,"  and 
so  forth,  a  dim  vision  of  splendour  flashed 
before  his  eyes ;  and  with  a  desperate  effort, 
he  assured  the  Lord  Mayor  that  he  should' 
be  very  uncommon  proud  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, if  he^were  well  enough,  but  just 
then  he  was  uncommon  ill.         « 

His  lordship  pressed  him  to  take  a  glass 
of  wate"r,  to  revive  him  and  settle  his  sto- 
niach;  but  Mr.  Titmouse  declined  it,  and 
soon  afterwards  quitted  the  room ;  and  leMH 
mg  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Quirk,  set  off  home- 
ward— Snap  walking  beside  him  in  silence, 
^ith  a  very  quaint  disconcerted  air— not 
oeinff  taken  the  least  notice  of  by  Mr.  Quirk. 
As  uiey  passed  along,  they  encountered 
several  or  the  barristers  on  their  way  to 
court,  and  others,  who  recognised  Titmouse ; 
and  with  a^smile,  evidently  formed  a  pretty 
accurate  guess  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  triumph  of  the  preceding  day  had  been 
celebrated.  Mr.  Quirk,  finding  that  Mr. 
Gammon  was  far  too  much  indisposed  to 
think  of  quitting  York,  at  all  events  till  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  indeed  thai 
Titmouse  was  similarly  situated—- with  a 
very  i»ad  grace  consented  to  them  stopping 
behind,  and  himself,  with  Snap — ^the  former 
inside,  the  latter  outside— having  .settled 
virith  most  of  the  witnesses,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder, with  their  own  expenses  at  the 
inn,  to  be  settled  by  Mr.  Gammon-^i-set  off 
for  town  by  the  two  o'clock  coach.  It  was, 
indee4^  hi^h  time  for  them  to  return ;  for  the 
iistressed  inmates  of  Newgate  were  getting 
wild  on  account  of  the  protractea  absence 
of  their  kinH  and  confidential  advisers. 
When  they  left,  both  Gammon  and  Tit- 
mouse were  in  bed.  The  former,  however, 
began  to  revive,  shortly  after  the  coach 
"m&^h  conveyed  away  his  respected  co^ 


partners,  and  the  ffoaid^s  horn  had  ceased 
to  be  heard ;  and  about  an  hour  afterwards 
he  descended  from  his  room,  a  ^^reat  deal 
the  better  for  the  duties  of  the  toilette,  and 
a  bottle  of  soda-water  with  a  little  brandy 
in  it.  A  cup  of  strong  tea,  and  a  slice  or 
two  of  dry  toast,  set  him  entirely  to  rights— 
and  then  Ganunon — the  calm,  serene,  astute 
Garamoi>— was  "  himself  again."  Had  he 
said  any  thing  indiscreet,  or  in  any  way 
committed  himself,  over  niffht? — ^thought 
he,  as  he  sat  alone,  with  folded  arms,  trv* 
ing  to  recollect  what  had  taken  place.  He 
h(^ped  not— but  had  no  means  of  ascertain* 
ing.  Then  he  entered  upon  a  long  and 
anxious  consideration  of  the  position  of 
affairs  since  the  gr^at  comet  of  the  prece- 
ding evening.  The  only  definite  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  personally,  in  enter- 
ing into  the  affair,  was  the  obtaining  that 
ascendancy  over  Titmouse,  in  the  event  of 
his  becoming  possessed  of  the  ihagnificent 
fortune  they  were  in  quest  offer  him,  which 
might  enable  him,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
elevate  his  own  position  in  society,  and  se- 
cure for  himself  permanent  and  solid  advan- 
tages. In  the  progress  of  the  affair,  bow- 
ever,  new  views  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon  Tit- 
mouse recovered  sufficiently  to  make  his 
appearance  down  stairs.  Soon  afterwards. 
Gammon  proposed  a  walk  as  the  day  was  fine, 
and  the  brisk  fresh  country  air  would  be 
efficacious  in  restoring  Titmouse  to  his  wont- 
ed health  and  spirits.  His  suggestion  was 
adopted ;  and  soon  afterwards  might  have 
been  seen.  Gammon,  supporting  on  his  arm 
his  languid  and  interesting  client,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, making  his  way  to  the  river;  along 
whose  quiet  and  pleasing  banks  they  walk- 
ed for  nearly  a  couple  of  hours,  in  close  con- 
versation ;  during  which,  Gammon,  by  re- 
peated and  various  efforts,  succeeded  in 
producing  an  impression  on  Titmouse's 
mind,  that  the  good  fortune  which  seemed 
now  within  his  reach  had  been  secured  for 
him  by  the  enterprise,  skill,  and  caution  o£ 
one,  Mr.  Gammon  only,  who  would,  more- 
over, continue  to  devote  himself  to  Mr.  Tit-  . 
mouse's  interests,  and  protect  him  from  the 
designs  of  those  who  would  endeavour  to 
take  advantage  of  him.  Mr.  Gammon  also 
dropped  one  or  two  vague  hints  that  his— 
Titmouse's  continuance  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Yatton  property  would  always  depend 
upon  the  will  and  power  of  him,  the  afore- 
said Gammon;  in  whose  hands  were  most 
unsuspected,  but  potent  weapons.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  such 
may  prove  to  be  really  the  case. 

What  a  difference  is  there  between  man 
and  aian,  in  temper  and  disposition,  and  ia 
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tellect!  Compare  togetherthe  two  individuals 
now  walking  slowly,  arm-in-arm,  beside  the 
sweet  Ouse ;  and  supposing  one  to  have  de- 
signs upon  the  other-~disposed  to  ensnare 
and  overreach  him— what  chance  has  the 
shorter  gentleman?  Compare  even  their 
countenances — what  a  difference ! 

Gammon  heard  with  uneasiness  of  Tit- 
mouse's intention  to  go  to  the  Lady  May- 
oress's ball  that  evening ;  and,  for  many  rea- 
sonst  resolved  that  he  should  not.-  In  vain, 
hower'»%  did  Gammon  try  to  persuade  him 
that  he  was  asked  only  to  be  turned  into 
ridicule,  for  that  almost  every  body  there 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Aubreys,  and 
bitteriy  opposed  to  him,  Mr.  Titmouse ;  in 
spite  of  these  and  all  other  representations. 
Titmouse  expressed  his  determination  to 
go  to  the  ball ;  on  which  Gammon,  with 
a  good-natured  smile,  exclaimed,  '*  Well, 
well!"  and  withdrew  his  opposition. — 
Shortly  after  their  return  from  their  walk, 
they  sate  down  to  dinner;  and  Gammon, 
widi  a  cheerful  air,  ordered  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, of  which  he  drank  ^bout  a  glass 
and  a  half,  and  Titmouse  the  remainder. 
That  put  him  into  a  humour  to  take  more 
wine  without  much  pressing;  and  he  swal- 
lowed, in  rapid  succession,  a  glass  of  ale, 
and  seven  or  eight  glasses  of  port  and 
sherry.  By  this  time  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  ball,  and  clamoured  for  brandy 
and  water.  Gammon,  however,  saw  that 
his  end  was  answered.  Poor  Titmouse  was 
becoming  rapidly  more  and  more  helpless ; 
BXkd  within  half  an  hour's  time,  was  assisted 
to  his  bedroom  in  a  very  sad  state.  Thus 
Gammon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
benevolent  design  accomplished,  although 
it  pained  him  to  think  of  the  temporary  in- 
convenience occasioned  to  the  unconscious 
suffbrer;  who  had,  however,  escaped  the 
devices  of  those  wh6  wished  publicly  to 
expose  his  inexperience;  and  as  for  the 
means  which  Gammon  had  resorted  to  in 
order  to  effect  his  purpose— why,  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  a  remoter  object 
in  view,  early  to  disgust  him  with  intempe- 
rance. 

Ala&!  how  disappointed  were  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress,  that  their  queer  little  lioit 
did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  gay  and 
brilliant  scene !  How  many  had  they  told 
that  he  was  coming!  The  three  daughters 
were  almost  bursting  with  vexation  and 
astonishment.  They  had  been  disposed  to 
entertain  a  warmer  feeling  than  that  of 
mere  curiosity  towards  the  new  owner  of 
an  estate  worth  ten  thousand  a  year — ^had 
drawn  lots  which  of  them  was  first  to  dance 
with  him ;  and  had  told  all  their  friends  on 
which  of  them  the  lot  had  fallen:  then, 
again,  many  of  the  coonty  people  inquired, 


from  time  to  time,  of  the  cha^ined  little 
Mayor  and  Mayoress,  when  "  Mr.  Tickle- 
mouse,"  "Mr.  Tipmouse,"  "Mr.  Tipple- 
battle,"  or  "whatever  his  name  might  be," 
was  coming;  full  of  real  curiosity,  much 
tinctured,  however,  with  disgust  and  con- 
tempt, to  see  the  interesting  stranger,  who 
bad-  suddenly  acquired  so  commanding  a 
station  in  the  county,  so  strong  a  claim  to 
their  sympathy  and  respect. 

Then,  again,  there  was  a  very  great  lion 
there,  exhibiting  for  a  short  time  only,  who 
also  wished  to  see  the  little  lion,  and  ex- 
pressed keen  regrets  that  it  was  not  there 
according  to  appointment.  The  great  lion 
was  Mr.  QuicKsilver,  who  had  stepped  «in 
for  about  half  an  hour,  merely  to  show  him- 
self; and  wlien  he  heard  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  his  little  client,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Quicksilver,  who  could  see  several 
inches  beyond  by  no  means  a  short  nose, 
that  Mr.  Titmouse  had  gained  a  verdict 
which  would  very  soon  make  him  patron  of 
the  borough  of  YatUm — that  he  probably 
would  not  think  of  sitting  for  the  borough 
himself,  and  that  a  little  public  civility 
bestowed  ujjon  Mr.  Titmouse,  by  the  great 
Mr.  Quicksilver,  one  of  the  counsel  to 
whose  splendid  exertions  he  was  indebted 
for  his  all,  might  be,  as  it  were,  bread 
thrown  upon  the  watert,  to  be  found  after 
many /days.  It  was  tnie  that  Mr.  Qnick- 
silv^,  in  a  bitter  strain  of  eloquent  inveo- 
tiv^  had  repeatedly  denounced  the  system 
of  close  and  rotten  boroughs ;  but  his  heart, 
all  the  while,  secretly  rebelled  s  and  he 
knew  that -a  snug  borough  was  a  thing  on 
every  account  not  to  be  sneezed  at»  He 
sat  for  one  himself,  though  he  had  also 
contested  several  counties;  but  that  was 
expensive  and  harassing  work#  and  the 
borough  for  which  he  at  present  sat,  he  had 
paid  far  too  high  a  price  for.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  existence  of  close  boroughs; 
but  only  to  so  many  of  them  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  opposite  party;  and  the  le^e- 
latnre  has  since  recognized  the  distinction, 
and  acted  upon  it.  Here,  however,  was 
the  case  of  a  borough  which  was  going  to 
change  hands,  and  pass  from  Tory  to 
Whiff;, and  could  Mr.  Quicksilver  fail  to 
watch  it  with  interest.  Was  he,  therefore, 
to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  slipping  in 
for  Yatton— end  the  straw  moving,  too,  in 
term — a  general  election  looked  fort  So 
Mr.  Quicksilver,  really  regretted  the  ab- 
sence of  his  little  friend  and  client,  Mr. 
Titmouse. 

Thus,  and  by  such  T>ersons,'and  on  such 
grounds,  was  lamentea  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Titmouse  from  the  ball  of  the  Lady  Mayor- 
ess, of  York;  none,  however,  knowlbf  the 
cause  which  kept  him  from  so  selset.and 
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distinguished  an  assembly.  As  soon,  as 
Mr.  Uammon  had  seen  him  properly  at* 
tended  to,  and  expressed  an  anxioas  sym- 
pathy for  him,  he  set  out  for  a  walk — a 
qaiet,  solitary  walk  round  the  ancient  walls 
of  York.  If,  on  a  fine  ni^ht,  you  look  up 
into  the  sky,  and  see  it  gleaming  with  in- 
numerable stars,  and  then  fix  your  eye  in- 
tently, without  waverings  upon  some  one 
star;  however  vivid  ana  brilliant  may  be 
those  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  they  will 
disappear  utterly,  and  that  on  which  youm 
eye  is  fixed  will  seem  alone  in  its  glory — 
sole  star  in  the  firmament.  Something  of 
this  kind  happened  with  Mr.  Gammon  when 
on  the  walls  of  York — ^now  slowly,  then 
rapidly  walkings  now  standing,  then  sittin?; 
all  the  objects  which  generally  occupied  his 
thoughts  faded  aw^y,  before  one  on  which 
his  mind's  eye  was  tlien  fixed  with  unwa- 
vering intensity— the  visage  of  Miss  Aubrey. 
The  golden  fruit  that  was  on  the  eve  of  drop- 
pin?  into  the  hands  of  the  firm^ten  thou- 
sand pounds — ^the  indefinite  and  varied  ad- 
vantages to  himself,  personally,  to  which 
their  recent  successes  might  be  turned,  all 
vanished.  What  would  he  not  undergo, 
what  would  he  not  sacrifice  to  secure  the 
favour  of  Miss  Aubrey  t  Beautiful  being — 
all  innocence,  elegance,  refinement  ;^to 
possess  her  would  elevate  him  in  the  scale 
of  being;  it  would  purify  his  feelings,  it 
would  ennoble  his  nature.  What  was  too 
arduous  or  desperate  to  be  undertaken  to 
secure  a  prize  so  glorious  as  this!  He 
fell  into  a  long  revery,  till,  roused  by  a  chill 
gust  of  night  air,  he  rose  from  his  seat  upon 
one  of  the  niches  in  the  walls ; — ^how  lonely, 
how  solitary  he  felt !  He  walked  on  rapidly, 
at  a  pace  th^t  suited  the  heated  and  rapid 
ourrent  of^oughts  that  passed  through  his 
mind. 

**  No,  I  have  not  a  chance — ^not  a  chance !'' 
at  length  he  thought  to  himself— *«  That  girl 
will  be  prouder  in  her  poverty,  than  evei 
she  would  have  been  in  her  wealth  and 
splendour.  Who  am  I  ? — a  partner  in  the 
fiirm  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ;  a  firm 
in  bad  odour  with  the  profession;  Looking 
for  practice  from  polluted  sources,  with  a 
host  of  miscreants  for  clients — ^faugh !  faugh ! 
I  feel  contaminated  and  degraded!  My 
name  even  is  against  me ;  it  is  growing  into 
a  by-word !  We  must  push  our  advantage 
— ^they  must  be. driven  from  Yatton — he, 
she, — all  of  them;  yes,  all."  He  paused 
for  a  long  time,  and  a  sort  of  pang  passed 
through  his  mind.  "Th^  are  to  make 
way — for  Titmouse ! — for  Titmouse !  ?  And 
he,  too,  loves  h  er — bah  /"  He  involuntaril  y 
uttered  the  sound  fiercely,  and  aloud,  «'But 
stay — he  really  is  in  love  with  Miss  Aubrey 
—  hat  I  know ; — ah^ — ^I  can  turn  it  to  good 


purpose :  it  will  give  me,  by  the  way,  a  hold 
upon  the  little  fool ; — ^I  will  make  him  be- 
lieve that  through  my  means  he  may  obtain 
Miss  Aubrey ! — Misery  may  make  her  ac- 
cessible; I  can  easily  bring  myself  into  con- 
tact with  them,  in  their  distress ;  for  there 
are  the  mesne  profits— ^Ae  mesne  profits ! 
My  God !  how  glorious,  but  how  dreadful 
an  engine  are  they !  They  will  help  to  bat- 
ter down  the  high  wall  of  pride  that  sur- 
rounds them  and  hen  but  it  will  reauire 
infinite  care  and  tact  in  the  use  of  such  an 
engine !  I  will  be  all  delicacy — gentleness 
— generosity ;  I  will  appear  friendly  to  her, 
and  to  her  brother;  ana,  if  needs  must  be, 
why,  he  must  be  crushed.  There  is  no  help 
for  it.  He  looks  decidedly  a  man  of  intel- 
lect I  wonder  how  he  bears  it,  how  they 
all  bear  it,  how  she  bears  it.  Beggared 
beauty — ^there's  something  touching  in  the 
very  sound.  Hpw  little  they  think  of  the 
power  that  is  at  this  moment  in  my  hands!'' 
Here  a  long  interval  elapsed,  during  which 
his  thoughts  had  wandered  towards  more 
practical  matt^.  "  If  they  don't  get  a  rule 
nm,  next  term,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  tc 
ask  them  what  course  they  intend  to  pur- 
sue: Gad,  they  may,  if  so  disposed,  hold 
out  for— i— how  very  cold  it  is!"^  He  but- 
toned his  coat — "and  what  have  I  been 
thinkinff  of  1  Really  I  have  been  dreaming ; 
or  am  1  as  great  a  fool  as  Tittlebat  1" 
Within  a  few  minutes'  time  he  had  quitted 
the  walls,  and  descended  through  one  of 
the  turreted  gateways  into  the  town. 

When,  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  delivery  of  the  verdict,  which, 
if  sustained,  consigned  the  Aubreys  to  beg- 
gary, they  met  to  partake  of  a  slight  and 
hasty  breakfast  before  setting  off  for  Yatton ; 
the  countenances  of  each  bore  the  traces  of 
great  suffering,  and  also  of  the  efforts  made 
to  conceal  it.  They  saluted  each  other 
with  fervent  a^ec^i^^^i  e^ch  attempting  a 
smile— but  a  smile  how  wan  and  forced ! 
"  The  moment  has  arrived,  dear  Agnes  and 
Kate,"  said  her  brother,  with  a  fond  air,  but 
a  firm  voice,  as  his  sister  was  preparing  tea 
in  silence,  fearful  of  looking  at  either  her 
brother  or  sister-in-law ;  "  the  mon^nt  has 
arrived  that  is  to  try  what  stuff  we  are  made 
of.  If  we  have  any  strength,  this  is  the 
time  to  show  it !" 

"  I'm  sure  I  thought  of  you  both  almost 
all  night  long !"  replied  Miss  Aubrey  trem- 
ulously. "You  have  alien's  heart,  dear 
Charles;  and  yet  you  are  so  gentle  w»th 

"I  should  be  a  poor  creature,  indeed, 
Kate,  to  give  way  just  when  I  ought  to 
play  the  man.  Come,  dear  Kate,  I  will 
remind  you  of  a  noble  passage  from  our 
glorious  Shakspeare.  It  braces  one's  nerves 
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to  hear  it!'*  Thent  with  a  fine  impressiTe 
delirery,  and  kindling  with  excitement  as 
he  went  on,  Aulnrey  began — 

''In  tbe  reproof  of  chance 
Ltet  the  true  proof  of  men.    Tbe  eeiv^being  tmooth, 
How  many  iballow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  diakiof  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  J 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentk  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribbed  bsrk  through  liquid  mountains  cut. 
Bounding  itetween  the  two  moist  elements 
Like  Perseus'  horse  ;  whereas  then  tbe  saucy  boat. 
Whose  weak  untimbered  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivalled  greatness  Y    Either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune  i-^Even  so 
Doth  valour  show,  and  valour's  worth  divide. 
Id  storms  of  fortune."* 

Twas  kindly  meant  of  Aubrey:  he 
thought  to  divert  the  excited  feeling  of  his 
wife  and  sister,  and  occupy  Iheir  imagina- 
tion with  the  vivid  imagery  and  noble  sen- 
timent of  the  poet.  While  he  repeated  the 
above  lines,  his  sister's  eye* had  been  fixed 
upon  him  with  a  radiant  expression  of  re- 
solution, her  heart  responding  to  what  she 
heard.  She  could  not,  however,  speak 
when  he  had  ceased.  For  herself  she 
cared  not ;  but  when  she  looked  at  her  bro- 
ther, and  thought  of  him,  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, her  fortitude  yield^  before  the  moving 
array,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

«*Come,  Kate!  my  own  sweet,  good 
Kate !"  said  he,  cheerfully,  laying  his  hand 
upon  hers,  *<  we  must  keep  constant  guard 
against  our  feelings.  They  will  be  ever  ar- 
raying before  our  eyes  the  pastr— the  dear, 
delightful  past — ^happy  and  beautiful  in 
mournful  contrast  with  the  present,  and 
stirring  up  every  moment  a  thousand  secret 
and  tender  associations,  calculated  to  shake 
our  constancy.  Whenever  our  eyes  do 
turn  to  the  past,  let  it  be  with  humble  grati- 
tude to  God,  for  having  allowed  us  all,  in 
this  changing  world,  so  long  an  interval  of 
happiness;  such,  indeed,  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few.  What !  shall  we  receive  good  at 
the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil?" 

"My.  own  Charles!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  rising  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  husband,  whose  countenance 
was  c^m  and  serene,  as  was  the  tone  of 
the  sentiments  he  expressed  solemn  and 
elevated.  Miss  Aubrey  was  overcome 
with  her  stronger  feelings,  and  buried  her* 
face  in  her  handkerchief.  Shortly  afler- 
wards  the  carriage  drew  up,  and  also  Dr. 
Tatham  on  horseback. 

"Good  morning!  *good  mornings  my 
friends/'  cried  he,  cheerfully,  as  he  en- 
tered, holding  forth  both  his  hands ;  «*  you 
can't  think  how  fresh  and  pleasant  the  air 
^'  The  country  for  me,  at  all  times  of  the 

*  Troiltii  and  Grenida,  i.  3. 


year !  I  hate  towns !  Did  you  sleep  well  % 
I  slept  like  a  top  all  night  bng; — ^no  I 
didn't,  either,  by  the  way.  Come,  come, 
ladies!  On  with  your  bonnets  and 
shawls!"  Thus  rattled  on  worthy  little 
Dr.  Tatham,  in  order  to  prevent  any  thing 
being  said  which  might  disturb  those  whom 
he  eame  to  see,  or  cause  his  own  highly- 
charged  feelings  to  give  way.  The  sight 
of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey,  however,  who 
greeted  him  in  silence  as  they  hastily 
drew  on  their  bonnets  and  shawls,  over 
came  his  ill-assumed  cheerfulness ;  and  be- 
fore he  could  bustle  back,  as  he  presently 
did,  to  the  street  door,  his  eyes  were  ob- 
structed with  tears,  and  he  wrung  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  stood  beside  him,  with 
convulsive  energy.  They  soon  set  off,  and 
at  a  rapid  pace.  Dr.  Tatham  riding  beside 
the  carriage.  Yatton  was  about  twelve 
miles  off.  For  the  first  few  miles  they 
preserved  a  tolerable  show  of  cheerfulness ; 
but  as  they  perceived  themselves  nearing 
Yatton,  it  became  plainly  more  and  more 
of  an  effort  for  any  of  them  to  speak.  Dr. 
Tatham,  also,  talked  to  them  seldomer 
through  the  windows;  at  one  time  he 
dropped  considerably  behind ;  at  another, 
he  rode  as  much  ahead. 

"Oh,  Charles,  don't  you  dread  to  see 
Yatton  1"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  suddenly,  as 
they  turned  a  familiar  comer  of  the  road. 
Neither  of  them  replied  to  her. 

"  When  you  come  to  the  village,"  said 
Mr.  Aubrey,  presently  to  the  postilion, 
"  drive  through  it,  right  up  to  the  Hall,  as 
quickly  as  you  can."  He  was  obeyed.  As 
lliey  passed  through  the  village,  with  their 
windows  up,  none  of  them  seemed  disposed 
to  look  through,  but  leaned  back,  in  silence« 
in  their  seats. 

"  God  bless  yon ;  God  bless  you ;  T  shall 
call  in  the  evening!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Tat- 
ham ;  as,  having  reached  the  vicarage,  he 
hastily  waved  nis  hand,  and  turned  off. 
Soon  they  had  passed  the  park  gates : 
when  had  they  entered  it  before  with  such 
heavy  hearts— with  eyes  so  dreading  to  en- 
counter every  familiar  object  that  met  them  1 
Alas  I '  the  spacious  park  was  no  longer 
theirs ;  not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a  flower, 
not  an  inch  of  ground ;  the  trees  all  putting 
forth  their  fresn  green  leaves — nothing  was 
theirs;  the  fine  old  tnrreted  gateway,  an 
object  always,  hitherto,  of  peculiar  pride 
and  attachment,  their  'hearts  seemed  to 
tremble  as  they  rattled  under  it. 

"  Courage, my  sweet  loves!  Courage! 
courage!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  grasp- 
ing each  oltheir  hands,  and  then  they  burst 
into  tears.  Mr.  Aubrey  felt  his  own  forti« 
tude  grievously  shaken  as  he  entered .  the 
old  Hall,  no  longer  his  homtt  and  reflected 
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tfiat  he  had  heen  hitherto  the  wrongful  oc- 
cupant of  it ;  that  be  fnust  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  "  set  his  house  in  order,"  and  pre- 
pare for  a  dreadful  reckoning  with  fiim 
whom  the  law  had  declared  to  be  the  true 
owner  of  Yalton. 

The  former  result  of  the  trial  at  York, 
was,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  to  de- 
clare Mr-  Titmouse  entitled  to  recover  pos- 
sessicm  of  only  that  insi^ificant  portion  of 
the  estates  held  by  Jacob  Jolter;  and  that, 
too,  only  in  the  event  of  the  first  four  days 
c^  the  ensuing  term  elapsing  without  any 
successful  attempt  being  made  to  impeach, 
before  the  court,  the  propriety  of  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  it  is  a  principle  of  our  English 
law,  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is,  in  general, 
irreversible  and  conclusive;  but,  inasmuch 
as  that  verdict  may  have  been  improperly 
obtained — as,  for  instance,  either  through 
the  misdirection  of  the  judge,  or  his  errone- 
oos  admission  or  rejection  of  evidence ;  or 
laay  have  no  force  in  point  of  law,  by  rea- 
son of  the  pleadinffs  ef  the  party  for  whom 
it  has  been  given,  beins  insufficient  to  war- 
rant the  court  to  award  its  final  judgment 
upon,  and  according  to,  such  verdict,  or  by 
reason  of  the  discovery  of  fresh  evidence 
subsequently   to  the  trial:  therefore,    the 
law  hath  given  the  paHy    who  failed  at 
the  trial,  till  the  end  of  the  first  four  days 
of  the  term  next    ensuing,  to  show  the 
conrt  why  the  verdict  obtained  by  his  oppo- 
nent ought  to  go  for  nothing,  and  matters 
remain  as  they  were  before  the  trial,  or  a 
new  tnal  be  had.    So  anxious  is  our  law  to 
af&rd  the  utmost  scope  and  opportunity  for 
ascertaimng  what  ought  to  be  its  decision, 
which,  when  obtained,  is,  as  hath  been 
said,  sol^nnly  aiui  permanently  oonclusive 
upon  the  subject;  such  the  efiectual  and 
practical  corrective  of  any  enor  or  miscar- 
riage, in  the  working  of  that  noble  engine, 
trial  by  j^ry.    Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that 
Ike  hands  of  Mr.  Titmouse  and  lus  advisers 
w^Featall  events  stayed  till  the  first  four 
days  of  the    Easter   t^m    should    have 
elapsed.    During  the  considerable  interval 
thus  afforded  to  me  advisers  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
his  case,  as  it  appeared  upon  the  notes  of 
his  counsel,  on  their  briefs,  with  the  indi- 
tect,  assistance  and  corroboration  derived 
from  the  shorthand  writers'  notes,  under- 
went repeated  and  most  anxious  exaraina- 
uon  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings,  by  all  his 
legal  advisers.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that 
every  point  in  the  case  favourable  to  their 
client  had  been  distinctly  and  fully  raised 
by  the  attorney-general,  assisted    by  his 
rery^  able  jumors,  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr. 
Crystal ;  and  so  was  it  with  the  counsel  of 
ilT.  Titmou^,  as,  indeed,  the  result  show- 
ed.   On  subsequent  examinatioD,  none  of 


them  could  discover  any  false  step,  or  anji 
advantage  which  had  been  overlooMed  or  ta- 
ken Inefficiently.    Independently  of  various 
astute  objections  taken  by  the  attorney-ge- 
neral to  the  reception  of  se/eral  important 
portions    of  the  plaintiff's  evidence,  thp 
leading  points  relied  on  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  were— the    impropriety    of  Lord 
Widdrington's  rejection  of  the  deed  of-con- 
firmation  on  account  of  the  eraAire  in  it ; 
the  effect  of  that  deed,  assuming  the  era- 
sure not  to  have  warranted  its  rejection ; 
and  several  ouestions  arising  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  adverse  possession,  by  which 
alone,  it  had  been  contended  at  the  trial, 
that  the  claim  of  the  descendenls  of  Ste- 
phen Dreddlington  had  been  peremptorily 
and  finally  barred.    Two  very  long  consul- 
tations had  been  held  at  the  attomey-cene- 
ral's  chambers,  attended  by  Mr.  Stening, 
Mr.  Crystal,  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  three  part- 
ners in  ihe  firm  of  Runnin^ton  and  Compa- 
ny, Mr.  Parkinson,  and  Mr.  Aubrey — who 
had  come  up  to  town  for  that  purpose  alone. 
Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  all  of  them,  he 
stated   most  distinctly  and  emphatically, 
that  he  insisted  on  no  ^ound  of  objection 
being  taken  against  his  opponent,  except 
such  as  was  strictly  just,  equitable,  honour- 
able, and  conscientious.    Rather  than  de- 
feat him  on  mere  technicalities— rather  than 
avail  himself  of  mere  positive  rules  of  law, 
while  the  right,  as  between  man  and  man, 
was  substantially  in  favour  of  his  opponent 
— Mr.  Aubrey  declared,  however  absurd  or 
Quixotic   he   might  be  thought,  that  he 
would — if  he  had  them — ^lose  fifty  Yattons. 
Fiai  justiiia^  ruai  cfelum,    *'  You  mean  to 
say,  Aubrey,"  interrupted  the  attorney-ge- 
neral mildly,  after  listening  for  some  time 
to  his  friend  and  client  with  evident  inte- 
rest and  admiration  of  his  pure  and  high- 
minded  character — "  that  it  would  be  un- 
conscientious of  you  to  avail  yourself  of  a 
fixed  and  beneficial  rule  of  law,  established 
upon  considerations  of  general  equity  and 
utility — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  adverse 
possession,  in  order  to  retain  possession, 
whUe— " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  if  I  had 
lent  you  five  hundred  pounds  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  would  you  set  up  the  statute  of 
Umitatiofu  against  me  when  I  asked  for  re- 
payment 1" 

"  Excuse  me,  Aubrey,"  replied  the  at- 
torney-general, with  a  faint  flush  upon  his 
handsome  and  dignified  features ;  "  out  how 
idle  all  this  is  ?  One  would  imagine  that 
we  were  sitting  in  a  school  of  casuistry ! 
What  are  we  met  for,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  For  what,  but  to  prevent!  the 
ri^htfnl  owner  of  property  from  being  de- 
prived of  it  by  a'  trumpery  accidental  era- 
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sure  in  one  of  his  title-deeds,  which  time  has 
deprived  him  of  the  means  of  accounting 
for?"  He  then,  in  a  very  kind  way,  but 
with  a  dash  of  peremptoriness,  requested 
that  the  case  might  be  left  in  their  hands, 
and  that  they  might  be  given  credit  for  re- 
sorting to  nothing  that  was  inconsistent 
with  the  nicest  and  most  fastidious  sense  of 
honour.  This  observation  put  an  end  to 
so  unprecedented  an  interference;  but  if 
Mr.  Aubrey  supposed  that  it  had  had  any 
effect  upon  the  attorney-general,  he  was 
mistaken;  for  of  course  mat  learned  and 
eminent  person  secretly  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  every  conceivable  means,  great 
and  small,  available  of  overturning  the  ver- 
dict, and  securing  the  Aubreys  in  the  pos- 
session of  Yatton.  He  at  the  same  time 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  client,  declaring  that  he 
was  by  no  means  sanguine  as  to  the  issue ; 
that  Lord  Widdrington's  rulings  at  Nisi 
Prius  were  very  formidable  things;,  in  fact, 
rarely  assailable ;  and  then,  again,  the  se- 
nior puispe  judge  of  the  court — Mr.  Justice 
Grayiey — ^had  been  consulted  by  Lord  Wid- 
drington  at  the  trial,  and  concurred  with 
him  in  his  principal  ruling,  now  sought  to 
be  moved  against.  At  uie  close  of  the 
second  consultation,  on  the  night  of  the  first 
day  in  Easter  term,  fthe  attorney-general 
intending  to  move  on  the  ensuing  morning,) 
after  having  finally  gone  over  the  case  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  agreed  upon  the  exact 
grounds  of  moving — the  attorney-general 
called  back  Mr.  Runnington  for  a  moment, 
as  he  was  walking  away  with  Mr.  Aubrey, 
and  whispered  to  him,  that  it  would  be  very 
proper  to  assume  at  once  that  the  motion 
failed ;  and  consider  the  best  mode  of  nego- 
tiating concerning  the  surrender  of  the  bulk 
of  the  property,  and  the  pajrment  of  the 
mesne  profits. 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Aubrey  has  quite  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  worst,  Mr.  Attorney-General." 

"Ah,  Well!"  replied  the  attorney-gen- 
eral with  a  sigh ;  and .  about  five  minutes 
after  Mr.  Runnington's  departure,  the  at- 
tomey-creneral  stepped  into  his  carriage, 
which  nad  been  standing  for  the  last  hour 
opposite  his  chambers.  He  drove  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  almost 
immediately  after  delivered  a  long  and  lu- 
minous speech  on  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  intricate  questions  that  had  been 
discussed  during  the  session.  The  first 
four  days  of  term  are  ap  awkward  interval 
equally  to  incompetent  counsel  and  incom- 
petent judges — wjien  such  there  are.  The 
slips  of  both  then  come  to  light;  both  have 
10  encounter  the  keen  and  vigilant  scrutiny 
of  a  learned,  acute,  and  independent  body 
—the  .English  bar.    If  a  jud^  should  hf^- 


pen  to  be  in  any  degree  unequal  to  the  «i 
gences  of  his  important  station — incompe- 
tent for  the  due  discharge  of  his  difiicult 
functions  at  Nisi  PW«»— what  a  store  of 
anxiety  and  mortification  accumulates  at 
every  circuit  town  against  the  ensuing  term ; 
where  his  misnilings  are  distinctly  and 
boldly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  full 
court  and  the  assembled  bar?  What  must 
be  his  feelings  as  he  becomes  aware  that  all 
interested  in  the  matter  look  out  for  a  jo&n- 
tiful  crop  of  new  trials  from  the  circuit  which 
he  has  selected  to  favour  with  his  presence. 
Great  causes  lost,  verdicts  set  aside,  and 
new  trials  ordered,  at  an  enormous,  often  a 
ruinous  expense,  entirely  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  seize  the  true  points  and  bear- 
ings of  a  case,  and  present  them  properly  to 
a  jury,  to  apply  accurately  the  principles  of 
evidence !  How  exquisitely  painful  to  sus- 
pect that,  as  sooii  as  his  name  is  announced, 
the  anxious  attorneys  withdraw  records 
and^jostpone  the  trials  of  their  chief  causes, 
in  all  fliiections,  trying  no  more  than  th'^- 
can  possibly  hdp,  in  ttie  hope  that/a  m'-~'» 
competent  judge  will  take  the  circuit  after 
to  become,  every  now  and  then,  aware  th  • 
counsel  boldly  speculate  at  the  trial  up  i 
his  inexperience  and  ignorance  by  impudeat 
experiment,  in  flagrant  violation  of  elemen- 
tary principles !  And  then  for  incompetent 
counsel,  is  not  his  a  similar  position  ?  Set 
to  lead  a  cause,  before  a  host  of  keen  rivals, 
watching  his  every  step  with  bitter  scruti- 
ny— ^feeling  himself  entire  at  sea ;'  bewil- 
dered among  details ;  forgetting  his  points  f 
losing  his  presence  of  mind ;  with  no  fixed 
principles  of  law  to  guide  him ;  laid  pros- 
trate V  *  sudden  objection,  of  which,  when 
too  late,  and  the  mischief  is  done  and  irre- 
trievable, he  sees,  or  has  explained  to  him, 
the  fallacy,  and  absurdity,  and  even  auda- 
city; discovering  from  indignant  juniors, 
on  sitting  down,  that  he  has  gone  to  the  jury 
on  quite  the  wrong  tack,  and  in  effect  thrown 
the  cause  away;  and  although  he  creeps 
into  court  on  the  first  four  days  of  term,  to 
endeavour  to  retrieve  the  false  step  he  took 
at  the  trial ;  but  in  vain,  and  he  dare  not 
look  his  attorn^  in  the  face,  as  he  is  re- 
fused his  rule !  These  and  similar  thoughts 
may,  perhaps,  on  such  occasions,  be  pass- 
ing through  the  mind  of  a  snarling  sarcas 
tic  cynic,  disappointed  in  his  search  for  busi- 
ness, distanced  in  the  race  for  promotion, 
as  he  sees  the  bench  occupied  with  graceful 
dignity  by  men  of  acknowledged  fitness, 
chosen  from  among  the  flower  of  the  bar,— 
those  most  qualified  by  experience,  learo» 
ing,  intellect,  and  moral  character.  I  would 
I  say  to  an  inquirer,  go  now  to  any  one  of  the 
superior  courts  of  yoftr  country-— to  any 
I  court  of  Nisi  Prius  in  the  kingdom ;  and  if 
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joa  aie  able  to  obsetre  and  appieei^te  what 
yoa  shall  see,  yoa  will  acknowledge  thatiit 
no  single  instance  has  the  preoioos  trust  of 
administering  justice  been  committed  to  un- 
worthy or  incompetenthands,  whaterer  may 
hare  occasionally  been  the  case  in  a  former 
day.  And  in  like  manner  may  we  rebuke 
our  cynic,  in  respect  of  his  disparaging  es- 
timate of  the  leaning  bar. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  the  court,  in 
banc,  to  a  thoughtful  obsenrer,  is  interesting 
and  imposing.  Hsre,  for  instance,  was  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Widdrington,  with  three  puisne  judges 
**all  men  of  powerful  understandings,  of 

Et  experience,  and  of  deep  and  extensive 
1  knowledge.  Obqenre  the  digiSlted 
mess  and  patience  with  which  counsel 
are  listened  to,  verbose  even  and  tiresome 
as  occasionally  they  are :  the  judges  not  de- 
ranging their  thouffhts,  or  the  order  in  which 
the  argument  has  be^o,  with  much  anxiety 
and  care,  prepared  for  them  before  hand — 
by  incessant  suggestions  of  crude  and  hasty 
impressions— but  suspending  their  j  ud^ment 
till  fully  possessed  of  the  case  brought  be- 
fore them  by  one  whom  Ms  client  has 
thought  fit  to  entrust  with  the  conduct  of  his 
case.  They  never  interfere  but  in  extreme 
eases,  when  the  time  of  the  court  is  being 
plainly  wasted  by  loose  irrelevant  m^i^r. 
Their  demeanour  is  characterized  by  grave 
courtesy  and  forbearance;  and  any  occa- 
sional interference  is  received  by  the  bar 
with  profound  respect  and  anxious  atten- 
tion. Never  is  to  be  seen  in  any  of  our 
courts  the  startling  spectacle  of  personal 
collision  between  judge  and  counsel — each 
endeavouring  to  rival  the  other  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  acuteness  and  ingenuity.  On  the 
contrary,  a  thoughtful  observer  of  what  goes 
on  in  any  of  our  courts,  will  believe  that  our 
judges  have  considered  the  truth  of  that 
saying  of  Seneca— iV7/  iapierUiss  odiosiua 
ACUMiNB  NiMio;  and  modelled  themselves 
after  the  great  portraiture  of  the  judicial  of- 
fice drawn  by  the  most  illustrious  of  phi- 
losophers. 

**  Fatience  and  gravity  of  bearing  are  an 
essential  part  of  justice ;  and  an  over-speak- 
ing judge  is  no  well  tuned  cymbal.  Judges 
ought  to  be  more  learned  than  witty ;  more 
reverend  than  plausible;  «Lnd  more  advised 
than  confident.  It  is  no  ^race  to  a  judge 
first  to  find  that  which  he  might  have  heard 
in  due  ume  from  the  bar ;  or  to  show  quick- 
ness of  conceit,  in  cutting  off  evidence,  or 
counsel  too  short,  or  to  prevent  information 
by  questions,  though  pertinent."*  Our 
Ei^ush  judges  are  indeed  worthy  of  the  af- 
feeUon  and  reverence  with  which,  both  in 
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public  and  prtrate,  they  a»  ngaided ;  and 
if  any  one  will  consider  their  severe  and  al« 
most  uninterrupted  labours—the  toil  and 
weight  of  responsibility  they  bear,  e<iuallea 
by  &at  of  no  other  public  functionaries — he 
will  doubly  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  for- 
bearance which  are  exhibited  by  them,  and 
forget  any  transient  j^imnses  of  asperity  or 
impatience  on  the  part  oi  men  exhausted, 
frequently,  by  both  bodily  and  mental  la- 
bour. But  I  forgot  that  I  had  brought  the 
reader  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
where  he  has  hem  standing  all  this  while, 
watchinff  Lord  Widdrington  ^*  go  through 
the  bar,"  as  it  b  termed ;  namely,  calling 
on  all  the  counsel  present,  in  the  order  of 
their  seniority  or  position,  to  make  any  little 
motion,  of  course,  before  proceeding  with 
the  principal  business  of  the  day.  One^ 
learned  gentleman  moved,  for  instance,  to 
discharge  a  fraudulent  debtor  out  of  custody, 
so  that  he  miofht  start  off  for  the  continent 
and  avoid  a  debt  of  JSSOOO,  because  in  the 
copy  of  the  writ,  the  word  was  "  sheriff," 
and  in  the  writ  itself,  *'  sheriffs ;"  and  in 
this  motion  he  succeeded,  greatly  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  Mr.  Aubrey.  But  the  court 
said,  that  a  '*  copy"  meant  a  copy ;  and  this 
was  not  a  copy ;  where  was  the  line  to  be 
drawn  1  Were  they  to  have  a  contest  on 
every  occasion  of  a  party's  carelessness  aa 
to  the  materiality,  or  immateriality,  of  the 
variance  it  had  occasioned  ?  So  the  rule 
was  made  absolute  with  costs.  Another 
scamp  sought  to  be  discharged  out  of  custo- 
dy— or  rawer  that  his  bail-bond  should  be 
delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  because  his 
name  therein  was  called  '^  Smyth,"  whereas 
in  the  writ  it  was  ^'  Smytht ;"  but  after  his 
counsel  had  cited  hau-a-dozen  cases,  the 
court  thought  that  the  maxim  of  idem  «o- 
fiatis  applied,  and  discharged  the  rule.  Then 
half-a-dozen  young  gentlemen  moved  for 
judgment  as  in  a  case  of  a  nonsuit — some 
of  them  with  much  self-possession  and  non- 
chalance: another  moved  for  an  attach- 
ment against  a  party  for  non-payment  of 
costs,  pursuant  to  the  Master's  allocatur ;  and 
the  last,  in  the  very  back  row  of  all,  moved 
for  a  rule  to  compute  principal  and  interest 
on  a  bill  of  exchange.  Then  all  the  bar 
had  been  gone  through,  in  about  half-an- 
hour's  time;  during  which  the  attorney 
general  had  come  into  court,  and  arranged 
all  his  books  and  papers  before  him ;  Mr. 
Subtle  sitting  next  to  nim  with  a  slip  of  pa- 
per before  him,  to  take  a  note  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  moved. 

"Does  any  other  gentleman  movel"  in- 
quired Lord  Widdrington,  looking  over  the 
court    He  receivea  no  answer. 

"Mr.  attorney-general,"  said  be;  and 
the  attorney-general  rose-^ 
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"If  your  lordship  pleases, — in  a  case  of 
Dob  on  the  demise  of  Tttmousk  against 
JoLTER,  tried  before  yonr  lordship  at  the 
last  assizes  for  the  coanty  of  York,  I  have 
humbly  to  move  your  lordship  for  a  rule  to 
sh  yy  cause  why  a  nonsuit  should  not  be 
entered,  or  why  the  verdict  entered  for  the 
plaintifT  should  not  be  set  aside,  and  a  Nkw 
Trial  had."  He  proceeded  to  state  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  trial,  with  great  clearness,  and  brevity. 
In  like  manner — ^with  infinite  simplicity 
and  precision — ^he  stated  the  various  points 
arising  upon  the  evidence,  and  the  general 
grounds' of  law  which  have  been  already 
specified ;  but  I  am  so  grateful  to  the  reader 
for  his  patience  under  the  infliction  of  so 
much  legal  detail  as  was  contained  in  the 
last  part  of  this  history,  that  I  shall  now 
content  myself  with  the  above  general 
statement  of  what  took  place  before  the 
court  As  soon  as  he  had  sat  down,  the 
court  consulted  together  for  a  minute  or  two; 
and  then — 

*'  You  may  take  a  rule  to  show  cause, 
Mr.  Attorney-General,"  said  Lord  Wid- 
drington. 

"  On  all  the  grounds  I  mentioned,  my 
lord!"  ^  ^ 

"Yes.  Mr.  Solicitor-General,  do  you 
movel" 

Up  rose,  thereat,  the  solicitor-general. 

"  I  shall  discharge  your  rule,"  whispered 
Mr.  Subtle  to  the  attorney-general. 

"I'm  afraid  you  will,"  whispered  the 
attorney-general,  leaning  his  head  close 
to  Mr.  Subtle,  and  with  Us  hand  be- 
fore his  mouth.  Then  his  clerk  removed 
the  battery  of  books  which  stood  be- 
fore him,  together  with  his  brief;  and 
taking  another  out  of  his  turgid  red  bag, 
the  attorney-general  was  soon  deep  in  the 
details  of  an  important  shipping  case,  in 
which  he  was  going  to  move  when  next  it 
came  to  his  turn. 

Thus  the  court  had  granted  a  rule  mW, 
as  it  is  called,  (i,  e,  it  commanded  a  parti- 
cular thing  to  be  done — "  unless"  sufficient 
"  cause"  could  be  thereafter  shown  to  the 
court  why  it  should  not  be  done,)  for  either 
entering  a  nonsuit,  or  having  a  new  trial. 
Now,  had  this  nile  been  obtained  in  the 
present  day,  at  least  two  years  must  have 
elapsed,  owing  to  the  immense  and  perhaps 
unavoidable  arrear  of  business,  before  the 
other  side  could  have  been  heard  in  answer 
to  it;  80,  at  least,  it  has  been  reported  to 
me,  in  this  green  old  solitude  where  I 
am  writing,  pleasantly  recalling  long-past 
scenes  of  the  bustling  professional  life  from 
which  I  am  thankful  for  having  been  able, 
with  a  moderate  competence,  years  ago  to 
letire.    Now,  had  such  been  the  state  of  , 


business  at  the  time  whentb^  rule  in  Doed. 
Titmouse  v.  Jolter  was  moVed  for,  see  tha 
practical  effect  of  it ;  had  Mr.  Aubrey,  in- 
stead of  the  hiffh-minded  and  conscientious 
man  he  undoubtedly  was,  been  a  rogue,  he 
might  have  had  the  opportunity  of  getting 
in  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  setting  m 
with  it  to  spend  uppn  the  continent,  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  the  court  had  decided 
against  him ;  or,  if  the  tenants  should  have 
been  served  with  notice  not  to  pay  their 
rents  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Titmouse-— at  all 
events  not  to  Mr.  Aubrey — ^how  was  Mr. 
Anbrey  and  his  family  to  have  jsubsisted 
during  this  interval?— and  with  the  possi- 
bility  that,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  Mr, 
Aubrey  might  be  declared  to  be  the  true 
owner  of  Yatton,  and  consequently  all  die 
while  entitled  to  those  rents,  &c.,  the  non- 
payment of  which  might  have  entsuied 
upon  him  most  serious  embarrassments. 
During  the  ssone  interval,  ^poor  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, heartsick  with  hope  aeferred,  might 
have  taken  to  liquor,  as  a  solace  under  his 
misery,  and  drunk  himself  to  death  before 
the  rule  was  discharged— or  brought  his 
valuable  life  to  a  more  sudden  and  abrupt 
conclusion;  which  affecting  event  would 
have  relieved  the  court  from  deciding  seve- 
ral troublesome  points  of  law,  and  kept  the 
Aubreys  in  possession  of  the  Yatton  estates. 
If  what  I  am  informed  of  as  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  arrears  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  Sie 
anxious  and  unprecedented  exertions  of  ita 
very  able  and  active  judges,  be  correct,  I 
suspect  that  I  shaU  not  be  believed,  when 
I  inform  the  reader,  that  within  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  the  rule  tM,  in  the  present  case, 
against  it  by  Mr.  Subtle  and  Mr.  Lynx,  and 
had  been  moved,  "cause  was  shown," 
very  admirably  shown  against  it,  too.  (Mr, 
Quicksilver,  unfortunately  for  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Titmouse,  was  absent,  attending  a 
great  meeting  in  the  city  called  by  himself 
to  establish  a  society  for  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Regeneration  of  Mankind,  on 
the  Basis  of  Pure  Reason.)  The  attorae];:- 
general  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
support  of  his  rule.  He  felt  that  the  court— - 
though  scarcely  at  all  interfering  during  his 
address— was  against  him ;  yet  he  delivered, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  masterly  arguments 
that  had  ever  been  heard  in  the  place  where 
he  was  speaking.  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr. 
Crystal,  wisely  avoiding  the  ground  so  ad- 
mirably occupied  by  the  attorney-general, 
contented  themselves  with  strengthening 
those  positions  which  appeared  to  them 
less  fortified  by  positive  authority  thaH  Ae 
others ;  and  then  the  court  said  they  would 
take  a  day  or  two^s  time  to  consider;  "less 
on  account,"  said  Lord  Widi^n/igtcvi,  <  of 
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the  diffieidty  of  tile  otM«  than  die  BraffDitede 
ef  the  interests  which  would  pr(dbi&iy  be 
tfftcted  by  their  deeisioii.*' 

**  You  hare  them  d^  wiA  von,  Subtle," 
whispered  the  attorney-general,  a  slight  ex- 
j^ression  of  thagrin  stealing  over  his  fea^ 
tores,  as  he  hea^  the  observation  of  Lord 
Widdrington. 

««I  never  doubted  it,'*  rallied  Mr.  Subtle, 
with  a  confident  air.  Every  day  afterwards, 
from  the  sitting  to  the  rising  of  the  icourt, 
did  the  anxious  Aubrey  attend  in  the  King's 
Bench,  to  hear  tiie  judgment  of  the  court 
delifeied.  At  length  arrived  the  last  day 
of  the  tenn.  Soon  after  the  sitting  of  the 
%x>urt.  Lord  Widdrington  pronounoed  judg- 
nKaat  in  two  or  three  cases;  but  not  seeing 
the  attorney-general  (who  was  engaged  be- 
fine  the  llouse  of  Loids)  in  his  place,  de- 
layed riving  judgment  in  the  case  of  Doe 
aoid  Jdter.  Aboat  two  o'clock  he  made  his 
npearaace;  and  riiordy  afterwards.  Lord 
"Widdrington,  after  disposing  of  the  matter 
then  befece  the  court,  said-— **  There  was  a 
oase  of  Doe  on  the  demise  c^  'Htmouse 
i^nst  Jolter,  in  which,  early  in  the  term, 
a  rule  was  obtained,  calling  upon  tine  lessor 
of  the  plaintiff  to  show  oause  why"— 4md 
he  proceeded  to  state  the  rule;  and  then  to 
deliver  ^e  unanimous  judgment  of  tiie 
court.  A  clear  and  elaborate  statement  of 
the  fiu^te,  out  of  which  the  qnestion  submit- 
ted to  the  court,  had  arisen,  and  of  those 
questions  themselves,  was  listened  to  by 
Mr.  Aubrey  in  breathless  suspense,  before 
he  could  obtain  the  faintest  mtimatioB  of 
the  judgment  which  the  court  was  about  to 
pronounce. 

Lord  Widdrington  wmit  on  to  dispose, 
one  by  one,  with  painful  deliberation  and 
precision,  of  the  sev:en  points  presented  for 
die  decision  of  the  court.  One  or  two 
ouestions  they  decided  in  favour  of  the  de- 
fendant; but  added,  that  it  haid  become 
unnecessary  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
mswers  given  by  ibe  witnesses  to  o^er 
qoestions,  at  the  trial,  and  which  disposed 
of  the  doubts  arising  on  the  former  qaeS' 
tions.  The  documentary  evidence,  subse- 
quently put  in,  got  rid  of  another  difficulty 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  plaintiff's  case, 
mod  rendered  immaterial  a  question  put  by 
the  plaintiff's  counsel,  and  strenuously  c^ 
jeeted  to  on  the  part  of  the  defendant ;  which 
question  the  court  was  of  opinion,  as  had  been 
Lord  Widdrington  at  the  trial,  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed.  Then,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  AOVsasB  POSSESSION,  on  which  very 
fpreat  stress  had  been  laid  by  the  defendant's 
eouttsel,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  none 
•listed;  since  there  had  been  a  HtMUttf^^ 
tedeed  a  series  d  disabilities,-^through  in- 


fhoogrt  eeverture,  and  absence  beyond  seas, 
of  the  various  parties  through  whom  the 
lessor  of  the  plamtiff  claimed.  Finally,  as 
to  the  question  concerning  the  erasure;  the 
court  was  of  opinion,  that  the  deed  in  which 
it  occurred,  had  been  properly  rejected ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  erasure  occurred  in  a  cleariy. 
material  part  of  the  deed,  and  there  was  no 
recital  in  the  deed  by  which  it  could  be 
helped.  That  it  was  clearly  incumbent 
upon  those  proffering,  the  deed  in  evidence, 
to  account  for  ite  altered  appearance,  al- 
though the  deed  was  more  than  thirty  years 
(dd,  and  rebut  ^e  presumption  of  fraud  f 
arising  therefrom.  That  the  erasure  was  a  ' 
clear  badge  of  ftaud !  and  to  hold  otherwise, 
would  be  to  open  a  wide  door  to  frauds  of 
the  most  extensive  and  serious  description. 
That  th^re  had  been  no  evidence  offered  te 
show  that  the  debd  had  been  a  vaiid  deed; 
the  very  first  step  failed ;  and,  in  short,  hi 
its  then  state,  it  was  in  contemplation  of 
law  no  deed  at  all !  'and,  consequently,  had 
been  properly  rejected.  <*For  all  these 
reasims,  tner^ore,  we  aie  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  verdict  ought  not  to  be  disturbed, 
imd  the  rule  will  consequently  be  dis- 
CHAROEU."  As  these  last  words  were  pro- 
nounced, a  mist  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
intervene  between  Mr.  Aubrey  and  the  ob- 
jects around  him,  for  his  thoughts  had  re- 
verted to  Yatton,  and  the  precious  obiects 
of  his  affection  who  were  there,  in  sickeninff 
suspense,  awaiting  the  event  whidb  had 
tliat  moment  taken  place.  The  words  yet 
sounding  in  his  excited  ears,  seemed  like 
the  sentence  of  expulsion  from  Paradise 
passed  upon  our  dismayed  and  heart-broken 
first  parents.  Yes,  in  that  solemn  region 
of  matter-of-fact  and  commonplace— that 
dtad  SCO,  as  fhr  as  feeling,  sentiment,  inci- 
dent. Of  excitement  is  conpemed,  the  Court 
of  King's  l^enob— there  sat  a  man  df  exiiu- 
site  s^sibility,-^ure  and  high-minded — 
whose  feelings  were  for  a  whue  paralysed 
by  the' words  which  had  fallen  from  the 
judgmeat-seat,  uttered  with  a  cold  business- 
like indifferent  air—- ohl  how  horridly  out 
of  concert  with  the  anxious  and  excited 
tone  of  him  whosa,  with  his  lovely  fieimily, 
they  eon^jpied,  in  iact,  to  destitution! 
After  remaining  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  during  which  brief  interval  he  re- 
sumed the  control  over  his  feelings  which 
he  had  so  long  and  successfully  stjruggled 
to  maintain,  he  rose,  and  quitted  the  court. 
It  was  a  heavy,  lowering  aft^nooiw-one 
wluch  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the 
gloomy  and  desolate  mood  in  which  he 
slowly  walked  homeward.  He  encountered 
many  of  his  friends,  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
and  IB  eamagest  on  their  way  down  to  the 
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looses  of  Parliament;  tfierery  sight  of 
them,  in  the  morbid  state  of  his  feelinflrs, 
gave  him  a  pang  that  was  indescribable. 
With  them  matters  were  the  same.as  they 
had  ever  been — as  they  had  till  then  been 
with  him — ^and  as  probably  they  Would  be 
with  them  to  the  end  of  their  career;  bat  he 
had  been  forced,  suddenly  and  for  ever,  to 
quit  the  scene  of  high  excitement— 4ie  heav- 
ed many  heavy  signs  as  he  exchanged  nod 
after  nod  with  those  he  met,  as  he  approach- 
ed Charing  Cross.  Tliere  he  encountered 
Lord  C— ,  the  brilliant  foreign  secretary, 
arm  in  arm  with  two  eloquent  and  leading 
members  of  the  gq?ernment— «dl  of  them 
evidently  in  high  spirits,  on  their  way  down 
to  thd  House. 

"Ah!— Aubrey! — ^In  town! — ^An  age 
since  we  metV — exclaimed  they,  in  a 
breath,  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand. 
•'You  know,  of  course,  that  the  budget 
comes  on  to-night — eh!" 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Lord  C  ,  "our 
friends  will  do  us  great  service— very  es- 
sential service,  by  ^in^  early  in  their  at- 
tendance ! — You  kno\»^  &at  Mr.  Quicksilver 
intends  to  come  out  against  us  to-night  in 
great  force ! — My  dear  Aubrey,  you  are  go- 
ing the  wrong  way." 

"  I  am  not  going  down  to  the  House  to- 
night." 

"  Not  going  downl — Eh  1 — my  dear  Au- 
brey, you  astonish  me  !^Have  you  paired 
offi  You  can't  think  how  I  lament  your 
absence !" 

"  I  am  returning  to  Yorkshire  almost  im- 
mediately." 

"  But  surely  you  can  come  for  an  hour, 
orso,  to-ni^t— ehl  Come!  Don't  let  a 
trifle  stand  m  the  way." 

"I  would  not  let  a  trifle  stand  in  the  way," 
replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  a  tone  and  manner 
that  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  them 
whom  he  was  addressing,  and  suddenly  re- 
minded them  of  what,  in  their  political 
eagerness,  they  had  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of— namely,  the  perilous  position  of  his  pri- 
vate affairs. 

"  My  dear  Aubrey,  I  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons for  intruding  such  matters  upon  you," 
said  Lord  C  ,  witii  sudden  earnestness, 
"but  shall  wo  have  an  opp<»rtunity  of  meet- 
ing before  you  leave  town!" 

"I  fearfMrfj— I  set  off  by  the  mail  to- 
morrow evening— and  have  in  the  mean 
time  much  to  attend  to,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
unable  to  repress  a  sigh— and  they  parted. 
But  for  a  determination  not  to  yield  to  a 
morbid  sensibility,  he  would  have  ?ot  into 
a  hackney-coach,  and  so  have  avoided  the 
"  troops  of  friends,"— the  hosts  of  «  old  fa- 
miliar fec^,"  all  wending  down  to  the 


scene  in  wiiioh  he  had  begun  so  emin^^ 
to  distin^sh  himself— but  from  which  he 
seemed  now  to  be  forever  excluded.  He. 
therefore  pursued  his  way  on  foot.  One  of 
those  on  whom  his  troubled  eye  lit,  was  a 
well  known  figure  on  horseback— the  great 
Duke  of  ,  on  his  way  down  Jto  the 
House  of  Lords,  goings  very  slowly,  his 
head  inclined  on  one  side,  his  iron  features 
overspread  with  jan  expression  of  stem 
thoughtfulness.  He  did  not  observe  Mr. 
Aubrey— in  fact,  he  seemed  too  much  ah*, 
sorbed  with  his  own  thoughts  to  observe  or 
recognise  any  body ;  yet  he  now  and  then* 
mechanically  raised  his  finder  to  his  hat,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  obeisances  of  those 
whom  he  met  Poor  Aubrey  sighed;  and 
felt  as  if  circumstances  had  pla(^  him  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  from  him,  whonit 
so  lately,  he  had  entertained  familiarly  at 
dinner;  that  there  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  arisen,  as  it  were,  a  great  and  im- 
passable gulf  between  them. 

On  reaching  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Street^ 
his  heart  fluttered  while  he  knocked  and  rang; 
and  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  accustom- 
ed obsequious  voice  and  manner  of  the  pow- 
dered menial  who  admitted  him.  Having 
ordered  a  slight  dinner,  he  repaired  to  his 
library.  The  only  letter  which  had  arrived, 
since  he  had  left  in  the  morning,  bore  the 
Grilston  post-mark,  and  was  in  the  handr 
writing  01  Mrs.  Aubrey.  He  opened  it  with 
trembhng  eagerness.  It  was  cressed^-the 
dear  famfliar  hand-writinff! — ^from  beginning 
to  end,  and  fUll  of  heart-suoduin^  tenderness. 
Then  it  had  a  little  enclosure,  with  a  strange, 
straggling  superscription,  "To  my  Papa;" 
and  on  opening  it  he  read,  in  similar  charao- 
tsrs,— 

"  My  dear  Papa,  I  love  you  very,  very 
much.  Do  come  home.  Mamma  sends  her 
love.    Your  dutiful  son, 

Charles  Aubre7. 
"P.  S.  Agnes  sends  her  love;  she  can- 
not write  because  she  is  so  little.    Please 
to  come  home  directly. 

"  Chables  a.,  Yatton." 

Aubrey  saw  how  it  was — ^that  Mrs.  Au-- 
brey  had  either  affected  to  write  in  her  little 
son's  name,  or  had  actually  guided  his  pen* 
On  the  outside  she  had  written  in  p^iou— 

"  Charles  says,  he  hopes  that  you  will 
answer  his  letter  directly." 

Aubrey's  lip  quivered  and  his  eyes  fiUed 
with  tears.  Putting  the  letters  into  his  W 
som,  he  rose  and  walked  to  and  fro,  with 
feelings  which  cannot  be  described.  T^ 
evening  was  very  doomy ;  it  poured  with 
rain  inoessantly.    He  was  the  only  ] 
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tn  that  spacious  and  elegant  house,  except 
thu  servants  left  in  charge  of  it ;  and  dreary 
and  desolate  enough  it  felt.  He  was  but 
its  nominal  owner-rtlieir  nominal  master! 
In  order  to  save  the  post,  he  sat  down  to 
write  home-— (Atfine  /  his  heart  sunk  within 
him  ^t  the  thought) — and  infprmed  Mrs. 
Aubrey  and  his  sister  of  the  event  for  which 
his  previous  letters  had  prepared  them ; 
Adding  that  he  should  set  off  tor  Yatton  by 
the  mail  of  the  ensuing  night,  and  that  he 
was  perfectly  well.  He  also  wrote  a  line 
or  two,  in  large  printed  characters,  by  the 
way  of  answer  to  his  little  correspondent, 
his  son,  towards  whom  how  his  heart 
yearned !  and  having  despatched  his  pack- 
et, probably  the  last  he  should  ever  trank, 
he  partook  of  a  hasty  and  slight  dinner,  and 
then  resigned  himself  to  deep  meditation 
vpon  his  critical  circumstances.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  of  his  precise  position  in 
point  of  law,  namely,  that  he  was  safe  in 
possession  of  the  Yatton  property,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  trifle  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Jolter,  and  had  been  the  object  of 
the  action  just  determined,)  till  another  ac- 
tion should  have  been  brought  directly  seek- 
ing its  recovery;  and  that  by  forcing  his 
opponent  to  bring  such  action,  he  mi^rht 
put  him  to  considerable  risk  of  retaimng 
his  verdict,  and  thereby,  greatly  harass 
him,  and  ward  off,  indefinitely,  the  evil 
day  from  himself.  By  these  means  he  might 
secure  time,  possibly,  also,  favourable  terms 
for  the  ]  layment  of  the  dreadful  arrear  of  mesne 
profits,  in  which  he  stood  indebted  to  his 
successor.  To  this  effect  he  had  received 
several  intimations  from  as  upright  and 
conscientious  an  adviser,  Mr.  Running- 
ton,  as  was  to  be  found  in  the  profession. 
But  Mr.  Aubrey  had  decided  upon  his 
course ;  he  had  taken  his  ground,  and  in- 
tended to  maintain  it.  However  sudden 
and  unlocked  for  had  been  the  claim  set  up 
against  him,  it  had  been  deliberately  and 
solemnly  confirmed  by  the  law  of  the  land ; 
and  he  had  no  idea  but  of  jrielding  a  prompt 
and  hearty  obedience.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  waste  no  time— to  fritter  away  no 
energy  in  feeble  dalliance  with  trouble ;  but 
to  face  he?  boldly,  and  comply  with  all  her 
exactions  He  would,  on  the  morrow,  in- 
struct Mr  Runnington  to  write  to  his  oppo- 
nent's solicitors,  informing  them  that  with- 
in three  weeks'  time  the  estates  at  Yatton 
would  be  delivered  up  to  their  client  Mr. 
Titmouse.  He  would  also  direlt  his  own 
private  solicitor  to  arrange  for  the  quickest 

gossible  disposal  of  his  house  in  Grosvenor 
treet,  and  his  wines  and  his  furniture,  both 
there,  and  at  Yatton.    He  resolved,  more* 
oyer,  on  the  morrow,  to  take  the  necessary 
«9 


steps  for  vaeatinghisseatin  Parliament,  by 
applying  for  the  stewardship  of  the  Ciiif 
tern  Hundreds ;  and  having  determined  on 
these  anangements,  consequent  upon  tlie 
adverse  decision  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  of  that  day,  he  felt  the  momeutaij  , 
relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  seaman  who. 
has  prepared  his  vessel  for  the  approaching 
storm.  He  felt,  indeed,  relieved  for  a  while 
from  a  dreadful  pressure. 

**  And  what  now^  have  I  really  to.  com 
plain  of!"  said  he  to  himself:  <*why  mur- 
mur presumptuously  and  vainly  against  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  1  I  thank  God 
that  I  am  still  able  to  recognise  his  hand  ia 
what  has  befallen  me,  and  f  believe  that  *  He 
bath  done  all  things  well,'  that  prosperity  and 
adversity  are  equally  from  him,  means  of  ac- 
complishing his  all-wise  purposes !  Is  it  for 
»!«,  poor  insect,  to  question  the  goodness,  the 
wisdom,  or  the  justice  of  my  M^er  ?  I  thank 
God  for  the  firm  belief  I  have  that  he  'governs 
the  world  in  righteousness,'  and  that  he  has 
declared  that  he  will  protect  and  bless  them 
who  sincerely  endeavour  to  discover,  and 
conform  to,  his  will  concerning  them.  He 
it  was  that  placed  me  in  my  late  condition 
of  prosperity  and  eminence :  why  should  1 
fret,  when  he  seee  fit  ^ntly  to  remove  me 
from  it,  and  place  me  m  a  different  sphere 
of  exertion  and  suffering  f  If  the  dark 
heathen  could  spend  a  life  in  endeavburing 
to  steel  his  heart  a^inst  the  sense  of  suffer- 
ing, aoid  to  look  with  cheerful  indifference 
upon  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  shall  I,  a 
Christian,  shrink  with  impatience  and  terror 
from  the  first  glimpse  of  adversity  1  Even 
at  the  worst,  how  favoured  is  my  situation 
in  comparison  with  that  of  millions  of  my 
fellow-creatures  1  Shall  I  not  lessen  my 
own  suffering  by  the  contemplation  of  those 
which  the  Almighty  has  thought  fit  to  inflict 
upon  my  brethren  j  What  if  I,  and  those 
whom  I  love,  were  the  subjects  of  direful 
disease— of  vice-- of  dishonour  1  What  if 
I  were  the  object  of  a  just  and  universal 
cc«tempt,  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind; 
miserable  here,  and  without  hope  hereafter? 
Here  have  I  health,  a  loving  family — ^hjive 
had  the  Inestimable  advantages  of  education, 
and  even  now,  in  the  eminent  approach  of 
danger,  am  enabled  to  preserve,  in  some 
measure,  a  composure  of  feeling,  a  resolu- 
tion which  will  support  me,  and  those  who 
are  dearer  to  me  than  life."  Here  his  heart 
beat  quickly,  and  he  walked  rapidly  to  and 
fro.  *'  I  am  confident  that  Providence  will 
care  for  them !  As  for  me,  even  in  sight  of 
the  more  serious  and  startling  peril  that 
menaces  me — ^what  is  it  to  a  Christian  but 
a  trial  of  his  constancy  1  <  There  hath  no 
temptation  taken  you,  says  the  Scriptures 
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written  ftnr  our  instniction, '  bfit  such  as  is 
common  to  man  ;*  but  God  is  faithfhl,  who 
will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  abdve 
what  you  are  able,  but  will,  With  the  temp- 
tation, also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  bear  it.  "  This  consolatory 
passage  led  Aubrey,  in  a  calm  and  exalted 
mood  of  mind,  to  meditate  upon  that  picture 
of  submission  to  manifold  misfortune,  simple 
and  sublime  beyond  all  comparison  or  ap- 
proach, drawn  by  the  pencil  of  one  inspired 
with  wisdom  from  on  high ;  calculated  at 
once  to  solemnize,  to  strengthen,  and  eleyate 
the  heart  and  character  c^nian ;  and  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fir^t  and  second  chap- 
ters of  the  Book  of  Job.  Oh !  reader !  who, 
brilliant  as  may  be  at  this  moment  thy  posi- 
tion in  life,  may  have  been  heretorore,  or 
may  be  hereafter^  placed  in  circumstances 
of  dreadful  suffenng  and  peril,  suffer  him 
whose  humble  labours  now  for  a  moment 
occupy  thy  attention,  reverently  to  refer  thee, 
again  and  yet  again,  to  that  memorable 
passage  of  holy  writ!  With  danger  sur- 
roundmff  him,  with  utter  ruin  staring  him 
in  the  race,  Mr.  Aubre^r  read  this  fflorious 
passage ;  his  shaken  spirit  gathered  from  it 
calmness  and  consolation,  and  retiring  early 
tQ  bed,  he  enjoyed  a  night  of  tranquil,  un- 
disturbed repose. 

^  They  are  determined  not  to  let  the  grass 
grow  underneath  their  feet,  Mr.  Aubrey," 
said  Mr.  Runnington,  who,  the  next  morn- 
ing, made  his  appearance  at  breakfast,  pur- 
suant to  appointment;  ** within  two  hours' 
time  of  the  court  delivering  Judgment  yester- 
day afternoon,  I  received  w  following  com- 
munication. He  handed  to  Mr.  Aubrey  this 
letter: 

"  Saffron  HiU,  »  April,  18~, 
**  Gentlemen : 

Doe  d.  Titmouse  v.  JoHer. 

"The  rule  for  a  new  trial  herein  having 
been  this  day  discharged,  and  tlie  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  court  delivered  in  favour  of 
the  claims  to  the  Yatton  estate  of  the  lesefor 
of  the  plaintiff  of  the  present  action,  we 
shall  feel  obliged  by  an  intimation  from  you 
at  your  earliest  possible  convenience,  of  the 
course  which  your  client  may  now  think  fit 
to  adopt.  Yon  are,  of  course,  aware  that  we 
are  now  in  ar  situation  to  attack  successflilly 
the  entire  proper^  at  Yatton,  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Aubrey :  and  that, 
bad  we  thought  fit,  we  might  have  sought 
and  recovered  it  all  in- the  action  which  has 
just  been  decided  in  favour  of  our  client.  It 

*  Av9fi<aw^pos  tifniflea  in  tbti  pUee,  (Ut  Corinth,  x. 
13,)  says  a  great  commentator  on  this  memorable 
p«Maage  of  Scripture,  **  each  at  is  suited  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  man ;  such  as  eyery  man  may 
reasonably  expect,  if  he  considers  the  nature  of  his 
hody  and  sonl»  and  bis  situmtion  in  the  present 
••orld." 


is  now  in  our  power  materially  to  strengthen 
the  evidence  adduced  at  the  late  trial,  and 
we  beg  to  be  informed  whether  it  is  your 
client's  intention  to  pufr  Mr.  Titmouse  to  th^ 
enormous  expense  and  the  delay  of  a  second 
trial,  the  issue  of  which  cannot  be  doubtfiil ; 
or,  with  the  promntitude  and  candour,  which 
are  to  be  expected  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
station  and  character  of  your  client,  at  once 
yield  to  our  client  the  substantial  fruits  of 
his  verdict. 

•*  If  his  reasonable  wishes  in  this  matter ' 
be  disre^rded,  we  would  merely  intimate 
that  it  will  be  for  your  client  most  seriously  • 
to  weigh  the  consequences ;  to  see  whether 
such  a  line  of  conduct  may  not  ^peatly  pre* 
judioe  his  interests,  and  place  him  in  a  far 
worse  position  than  perhaps  he  would  other- 
wise have  occupied.  As  we  understand 
your  client  to  be  m  town,  we  trust  you  will 
forgive  us  for  requesting  you  immediately  to 
commnhicate  with  him,  and  afyour  earliest 
convenience  enable  us  to  announce  the  result 
to  our  client. 

"  We  are,  gentlemen, 

"  your  obedient  servants, 
<'  Quirk,  Gammon  &  Sitap. 
**  Messrs.  Runnington  &  Co." 

"  Well — ^I  own  I  see  nothing  to  find  fault 
with  in  this  letter,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  calm- 
ly, but  with  a  suppressed  sigh,  as  soon  as 
he  had  read  the  letter. 

**  Rather  quick  work,  too — is  it  not,  Mr. 
Aubrey  1 — ^within  an  hour  or  two  after  judg- 
ment pronounced  in  their  favour : — ^but,  to 
be  sure,  it's  very  excusable  when  you  con- 
sider the  line  of  business,  and  the  sort  of 
clients  that  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  are  accustomed  to." 

**  I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  course 
I  shall  adopt,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey — 

*♦  Oh,  of  course,  that  is  quite  clear,"  said 
Mr.  Runnington,  pouring  out  his  doffee— 
'*  We  shall  stand  another  shot,  and  see  if 
there's  ammunition  enough  leA  for  the  pur- 
pose: and  well  tender  a  bill  of  exceptions, 
and  carry  the  case  into  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, and  thence  into  the  House  of  Lordfr— 
ah !  We'll  work  them,  I  warrant  them  !"— 
and  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  a  little  excite- 
ment in  his  manner. 

'*  Why,  Mr.  Runnington,"  answered*  Mr. 
Aubrey,  gravely,  "  would  it  not  be  wanton 
—most  unconscientious  in  me  to  put  them 
to  ^e  expense  and  anxiety  of  a  second  trials 
when  the  vf^ole  case,  on  both  sides,  has  been 
fairly  brought  before  both  the  court  and  the 
jury!" 

^*  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Aubrey !  Jwho  ever 
heard  of  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year 
being  surrendered  after  one  assault !" 

**  If  it  were  ten  thoasand  times  ten  thott* 
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Band  a  ^eat,  1  wodd  submit,  after  siicli  a 
^rial  as  ours/' 

**  How  do  we  know  what  fraud  and  pep- 
jury  may  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 
secure  the  late  verdict,  and  which  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  exploding  against 
the  next  tnal  1  Ah,  Mr.  Aubr^,  yoa  don't 
know  the  character  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap  in  the  profession :  they  learn 
a  fresh  trick  from  evei^  scoundrel,  swindler, 
and  thief,  whose  case  they  undertake.*' 

**  I  thought  that  fraud  and  peijury  were 
never  to  be  presumed,  Mr.  Kunnington! 
Besides,  had  we  not  the  advantage  of  most 
acute  and  experienced  counsel  t  How  could 
it  escape  Mem?"  » 

**  I  would  only  venture  to  remind  you," 
said  Mr.  Runningfton,  firmly  but  respectfully, 
•*  of  tiie  observations  of  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, at  our  last  consultation!" 

**I  tiiought  I  was  unanswered,  Mr.  Run- 
oington,  though  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
press  the  matter,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  with 
a  melancholy  smile. 

**  iSxcuse  me,  but  we  mttd  take  the  chance 
of  a  second  trial,"  said  Mr.  Runnington. 

**I  have  .determined  upon  the  course  I 
shall  adopt,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  calmly 
and  determinedly — "  I  shall  instruct  you  to 
write  this  day  to  the  gentlemen  upon  the 
other  side,  and  inform  them  ,that  within 
tiiree  weeks  I  shall  be  prepared  to  deliver 
up  possession  of  Yatton." 

*♦  My  dear  sir ! — Do  I  hear  aright  1  De- 
iver  up  possession  of  the  estates,  and  within 
three  weeks  1" 

•'  That  was  what  1  said,  Mr.  Running- 
ton,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  rather  peremp- 
torily. 

"  1  give  you  my  honour,  Mr.  Aubrey*  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  practice,  1  never 
heard  of  such  a  procedure." 

"  And  I  shall  fiirther  request  you  to  state 
that  the  last  quarter's  rents  are  in  my  banker's 
hands,  and  will  be  paid  over  to  the  order  of 
Mr.  Titmouse." 

"  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Aubrey !"  inter- 
rupted Mr,  Kunnington,  with  an  air  of  deep 
concern. 

**  I  have  well  considered  tl^e  positioa  in 
which  I  am  placed,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with 
a  serious  air. 

"  It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  mention  the 
subject,  Mr.  Aubrey ;  but  have  you  adverted 
to  &e  mesne  profits  1" 

"I  have.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  fearful 
matter;  and  I  firankly  own  that  I  see  no 
way  open  before  me,  but  to  trust  to  the  for- 
bearance of ^" 

"Forbearance !  i!Le  forbearance  of  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Crammon,  and  Snap ! !  or  of  any  one 
coonselled  by  them !" 


^  Why,  what  can  1  dot  I  might  as  well 
undertake  to  pay  ofif  the  nation^  d^t,  as 
this  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds !" 

"  That's  just  the  very  thin^r,"  replied  Run* 
nington,  with  a  dismayed  air. 

"  Whatever  honourable  negotiatioii  can 
efifect,  I  leave  it  in  your  hands  to  do.  With 
reference  to  the  time  that  may  be  obtained 
for  the  liquidation  of  it" —  Mr.  Aubrey 
changed  colour,  but  spoke  with  firmness-^ 
"  I  ^ust  own  ^at  ihin  is  a  matter  that  has 
occasioned  me  inexpressible  anxiety,  Mr. 
Runnington.  I  really  do  not  see  what  lengdi 
of  time  will  enable  me  to  discharge  so  fit- 
ful a  sum  of  money,  or  even  to  make  any 
sensible  impression  upon  it^  I  am  quite  at 
their  meroy."  Here  ooth  maintained  a  si- 
lence of  several  minutes'  duration.  . 

"  I  am  far  firom  thinking  it  clear  that  equity 
would  not  interpose  to  relieve  against  metnt 
profits,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present— «  dor- 
mant claim  set  up." 

«<  I  cannot  see,  Mr.  Runnington,  on  what 
principle  such  an  interference  could  be  sup- 
ported." 

"  No  more  do  I  at  present,"  n^lied  Mr. 
Runnington.  ^*  But  I'll  lose  no  time  in  hav- 
ing the  best  advice  on  the  subject  Gra- 
cious me !  when  one  thinks  of  it,  it  deprives 
one  or' — ^at  this  moment  a  thundering  appeal 
to  the  knocker  of  tiie  door  announced  an 
arrival;  and  presently  the  servant  entered 
and  stated  that  Lord  C—  had  called,  and 
was  waiting  in  the  library.  After  repeating 
two  or  three  directions  to  Mr.  Runnington, 
Mr.  Aubrey  begged  to  be  excused,  and  pre- 
sently entered  the  library,  where  L<Mrd  C^— 
was  waitingr  to  receive  him.  Lord  C 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  tall,  of  elegani  per- 
son, a  strikingly  handsome  countenance,  and 
most  winning  address ;  he  was  a  thorough 
politician,  possessed  of  eloquence,  immense 
practical  knotrledge,  and  a  very  command- 
ing intellect.  He  was  made  for  eminent 
ofiSce,  and  got  through  the  most  complicated 
and  harassing  business  with  singular  ease 
and  celerity.  He  had  for  several  yeara  en- 
tertained a  sincere  regard  for  Aubrey,  wh(»n 
he  considered  to  be  a  very  rising  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who  had,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  rendered  him  special  service 
in  debate.  He  was  much  shocked  to  hear 
of  the  sudden  misfortune  which  had  fallen 
on  Mr.  Aubrey ;  and  had  now  come  to  him 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  service  to  him.; 
and  also,  not  without  a  fisiint  hope  of  prevail- 
ing upon  him  to  comedown  ^at  evening 
ai^  support  them  in  a  very  close  divisioiw 
He  was  as  kind-hearted  a  man  as  a  keiea 
politician  could  be. 

*'  I  am  really  shocked  beyond  all  expres- 
sion to  hear  all  this,"  said  ae*  after  Aubrey 
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had,  at  bis  earnest  requost,  explained  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed ;  the  dread- 
ful loss  he  had  sustaineMJ,  the  still  more 
dieadfiil  liabilities  to  which  he  was  subject. 
"  Really,  who  can  be  safe  1  It  might  haye 
happened  to  me— to  a^y  of  us !  Forgive  me, 
my  dear  Aubrey,"  continued  Lord  C— 
earnestly,  *'  if  I  venture  to  express  a  hopo 
that  at  all  events  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  your  ra- 
mily  are  provided  for,  and  your  very  lovely 
sister;  she,  I  trust,  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
inconvenience  V  Mr.  Aubrey's  Up  quiver- 
ed, and  he  remained  silent 

*'  Allow  me  a  friend's  freedom,  Aubrey, 
and  let  me  repeat  my  question :  are  your 
family  provided  fori" 

« I  will  be  frank,  Lord  C ,"  replied 

Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  strong  efEbrt  to  ^reaetve 
his  composute.  **  The  little  provision  that 
was  made  for  them  goes  with  Yatton :  but 
for  them — ^my  wife,  my  children,  my  sister 
— I  would  have  submitted  to  this  misfortune 
with  unshrinking  fortitude;  but  they  are, 
alas,  involved  in  m]^  ruin !  My  wife  had 
nothing  when  I  married  her ;  and  of  course 
the  seSlements  I  made  on  her  were  out  of 
the  Yatton  property;  as  also  was  the  little 
inc(Hne  left  my  sister  by  my  father.  With 
Yatton  all  is  gone— that  is  the  plain  fact, 
and  there  is  no  disguising  it." 

Lord  C seemed  much  moved. 

"The  Duke  of ^  I,  and  two  or  three 

other  of  your  friends,  were  talking  about 
these  matters  last  night;  we  wish  we  could 
serve  you.  What  is  the  sort  of  foreign  ser- 
vice you  would  prefer,  Aubrey  1" 

^^Ihreign  service!"  echoed  Mr.  Aubrey, 
significantly. 

"  Yes ;  an  entire  change  of  scene  would  be 
highly  serviceable  in  diverting  your  thoughts 
from  the  distressing  subjects  which  here 
occupy  them,  and  must  continue  to  occupy 
them  for  some  time  to  come." 

*^It  is  very  kindiy  meant,  iLord  C-^-<-; 
but  do  you  really  think  I  can  for  a  single 
moment  entertain  the  idea  of  quitting  Uie 
country  to  escape  firom  pecuniary  liabUity  ?" 

""Hiat's  the  point  exactly;  I  decidedly 
think  yott  ought  to  do  so;  that  you  mtM/," 
replied  Lord  C  ,  in  a  matter-of-fact  man- 
ner. 

**  Nothing  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  do 
so,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  firmly.  "  The  bare 
ideo  shocks  me.  It  would  be  the  meanest, 
most  unprincipled  conduct — ^it  would  reflect 
disgrace  on  the  king's  service." 

"  Poh— &is  is  mere  eccentricity— kni^rht- 
errantry ;  I'm  sure  that  when  you  are  m  a 
ealmer  mood  you  will  think  differently. 
Upon  my  honour,  I* never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  in  my  life.  Are  you  to  stay  at  home, 
%o  hav«  your  hands  tied  behind  your  back. 


and  be  thrust  into  prison — to  court  deslnie" 
tion  for  yourself  and  your  family  ?"  Mr.^ 
Aubrey  turned  aside  his  head  and  remained 
silent 

*'I  must  plead  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Aubrey 
—your  children— your  sweet,  lovely  sister ; 
—good  God !  it's  quite  shocking  to  think  of 
whai  you  are  bringing  them  to.°' 

"  You  torture  my  feelings,  Lord  0 — y-," 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  tremulously  and  very  pale; 
"but  you  do  not  convince  my  judgment. 
Every  dictate  of  conscience  and  honour  com- 
bines to  assure  me  that  I  should  not  listen 
to  your  proposal." 

"  Grood  God !  what  an  outrage  on  common 
sense :  But  has  any  thing  been  yet  said  on 
the  subject  of  these  liahilides — these  mane 
profits,  as  I  suppose  they  are  called  1" 

"  Nothing;  but  they  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  owe  only  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds,  Aubrey  I" 

"  On/y  sixty  thousand !" 

"At  tiie  rate  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  you 
must  have  had  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds." 

"  The  statute  of  limitations  prevents  more 
than  six  years'  arrears  being  recoverable." 

"But  do  you  intend,  Aubrey,  to  avail 
yourself  of  such  a  protection  agamst  the  just 
claims  of  this  poor,  unfortunate,  ill-used 
ffentlemen?  Are  not  the  remaining  fmy 
Siousand  pounds  justly  due — money  of  his 
which  you  have  been  makinff  away  with  t 
W^ill  you  let  a  mere  technic^  rule  of  law 
outweigh  the  dictates  of  honour  and  con* 
science  1" 

"  I  do  not  exactly  understand  your  drift, 
Lord  C ." 

"Your  sovereign  has  a  right  to  command 
your  services;  and  by  obeying  him  and 
serving  your  country,  you  are  enabled  to 
prevent  a  malignant  opponent  from  ruining 
you  and  your  family,  by  extorting  a  vast 
sum  of  money  not  equitably  due ;  I  protest 
I  see  no  difference  in  principle,  Aubrey,  ba- 
tween  availing  yourself  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  and  of  the  call  of  the  king  to 
foreign  service; — ^but  we  must  talk  of  mis 
again.  Now,  tell  me,  what  is  the  name  of 
your  worthy  opponent  t  Tittlemouse,  or 
some  such  strange  name  t" 

"  Titmouse ! — By  the  way,  you  lose  a  seat 
for  Yatton,"  said  Aubrey,  with  a  faint  smile. 
Lord  C pricked  up  his^Bars. 

"Ay,  ay!  how's  that  1'*^^ 

"The  gentleman  you  have  named  pro- 
fesses, I  understand,  liberal  principles ;  pro- 
bably he  will  sit  for  the  borough  himself: 
at  all  events  he  will  return  the  member." 

"  He's  a  poor  ignorant  creatu<«,  isn't  he  I 
What  luus  made  him  take  up  w'th  libeml 
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pimciples  t  By  taking  a  little  notice  of  him 
«arly,  one  might — eh  f  influence  him  ;-r-hut 
you  don't  intend  to  vacate  this, session  !** 

"I  intend  this  day  to  apply  for  the  Chil- 
lem  Hundreds,  and  this  evening,  if  you  like, 
a  new  writ  may  be  moved  for  the  borough 
ofYatton." 

"  You  mtiit  come  down  to-night,  my  dear 

Aubrey,  you  really  must,"  said  Loid  C , 

with  undisguised  anxiety — with  more  than 
he  had  shown  during  the  interview.  **  The 
numbers  will  run  very  close ;  they  are  stif- 
Ting  heaven  and  earth ;— good  heaven !  my 
dear  Aubrey,  a  vote's  invaluable  to-night ; 
—Gad,  you  shant  have  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds ;  you  mustn't  really  apply  for  it — at 
all  events,  not  till  to-morrow." 

*'  I  shall  sit  no  more  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  sad,  deter- 
tnined  air : — **  besides,  I  leave  for  Yatton 
hy  to-night's  mail.  There  are  th ose  waiting 
for  me  whom  you  would  not  have  me  dis- 
J4>point,  Lord  C— ." 

**  Not  for  worlds,  nw  dear  Aubrey,"  re- 
plied Lord  C ,  half  absently ;— he  was 

intensely  disappointed  at  not  obtaining  Mr. 
Aubrey's  vote  that  evening ;  and  rose  to  go. 


"  Then  I  direct  to  Yatton  when  I  hare 
occasion  to  write  to  you  ?"  said  he. 

"For  the  next  thiee  weeks  only.  My 
movements  after  that  period  are  not  yet 
fixed." 

"Adieu,  Aubrey;  and  I  entreat  of  you 
to  remember  me  most  sincerely  to  Mrs.  Au- 
brey and  your  sister;  and  when  you  look  at 
them,  remewj^cr-— remember  our  conversa^ 

tion  to-day."    With  this  Lord  C took 

^.his  departure,  and  left  poor  Aubrey  much 
depressed.  He  quickly,  however,  roused 
himself,  and  occupied  the  principal  part  of 
the  day  in  making  the  necessary  and  melan- 
choly arrangements  for  breaking  up  his  es- 
tablishment in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  alsc^ 
disposing  of  his  wines,  books,  and  furniture 
at  Yatton.  He  also  instructed  a  house- 
agent  to  look  out  for  two  o%  three  respecta- 
ble but  small  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  out  of  which  they  might  choose  the 
one  which  should  appear  most  suitable  to 
himself  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  on  their  arrival  in 
London.  About  eight  o'clock  he  got  into 
the  York  mail,  and  his  heart  was  heavy 
within  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  result  of  a  very  long  consultation 
between  .Mr.  Runnington  and  his  partners, 
held  on  the  day  after  his  last  interview  with 
Mr.  Aubrey,  was,  that  he  drew  up  the  fol- 
lowing draft  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 

•*  Lincoln's  Inn,  90th  April,  18—. 
♦*  GrCRTLVBlEN  t 

**  Doe  d.  TiTMOuai  ».  Jolter. 
•*  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
(the  25th  inst)  we  beg  to  inform  you  that 
after  the  judgment  in  this  cause  pronounced 
yesterday  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  our 
client,  Mr.  Aubrey,  does  not  intend  to  resist 
the  claim  of  Mr.  Titmouse  to  the  residue  of 
the  Yatton  property.  We  now,  therefore,  beg 
to  give  you  notice,  that  on  the  17th  of  the 
next  month  you  will  be  at  liberty,  on  behalf 
of  your  client  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  take  posses- 
sioaof  all  the  property  at  Yatton,  at  present 


in  th0  possession  of  Mr.  Aubrey.  The  whole 
of  the  last  quarter's  rents,  due  at  Ladyday, 
have  been  paid  into  the  bank  of  Messrs. 
Harley,  at  Grilston,  and  w!ll,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your 
client. 

*|  We  are  also  instructed  to  request  the 
delivery  of  your  bill  at  as  early  a  period  as 
may  suit  your  convenience,  with  a  view  to 
its  immediate  examination  and  settlement. 

"  We  cannot  forbear  adding,  while  thus 
implicitly  following  the  instructions  of  our 
client,  our  very  great  surprise  and  regret  at 
the  course  which  he  has  thought  fit  to 
adopt ;  since  we  have  the  strongest  reasons 
for  believing,  that  had  he  been  disposed  to 
contest  your  claim  further,  in  accordance 
with  advice  received  from  a  high  quarter,  his 
case  would  have  been  materially  strength- 
ened, and  your  difficulties  greatly  increased. 
We  feel  confident  that  the  magnanimity  dia 
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played  by  our  client,  will  be  duly  appreci- 
aied  by  yours. 

*'  We  are,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 

•  "  RUNNINOTON  &  Co. 

"  Messes.  Quirk,  Gammon,  7 
AND  Snap,'*  3 

"Really,"  said  Mr.  Runnington,  when 
he  had  read  over  the  above  to  his  partners, 
"I  must  throw  in  a  word  or  two  about  those 
infernal  mesne  profits — yet  it's  a  very  tick- 
lish subject,  especially  with  such  people  as 
these." 

One  partner  shook  his  head,  and  the  other 
'looked  very  thoughtful. 

"  We  must  not  compromise  Mr.  Aubrey," 
said  the  former. 

"  We  have  'had  no  instructions  on  that 
point,"  said  the  latter — "  on  the  contrary, 
you  told  us  yourself  that  your  instructions 
were  to  announce  an  unconditional  sur- 
render." 

"That  mav  be;  but  in  so  desperate  a 
business  as  this,  I  do  think  we  have  a  dis- 
cretion to  exercise  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
family,  which,  I  must  say,  he  seems  quite 
incapable  of  exercising  himself.  Nay,  upon 
my  honour,  I  think  we  are  bound  not  to 
forego  the  slightest  opportunity  of  securhig 
an  ad^  antage  for  our  client.'* 

His  partners  seemed  struck  with  this  ob- 
servation; and  Mr.  Runninorton,  after  a  few 
moments'  consideration,  added  the  following 
postscript. 

".P.  S. — As  to  the  mesne  profits,  by  the 
way,  of  course,  we  anticipate  no  difficulty 
in  effecting  an  amicable  arrangement  satis- 
factory to  both  parties,  due  consideration 
being  had  for  the  critical  position  in  which 
our  client  finds  himself  so  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly placed.  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  that  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  taking 
the  step  of  which  we  have  advised  you, 
must  have  contemplated"*— (here  Mr.  Run- 
nington paused  for  a  considerable  time,J 
"  being  met  in  a  similar  frank,  liberal,  axia 
eqiiitable  spirit." 

It  was  agreed  at  length  that  the  whole 
amount  and  effect  of  the  above  postscript 
was  a  spontaneous  suggestion  of  Messrs. 
Runnington's,  not  in  any  way  implicating, 
or  calculated  in  any  event  to  annoy  Mr. 
Aubrey :  a  fair  copy  of  the  letter  and  post- 
script having  been  made,  it  was  si^ed  by 
the  head  oi  the  firm,  and  forthwith  de- 
spatched to  Saffron  Hill. 

"  Struck,  by  Jove,  Gammon !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Qi}irk,  as,  with  the  above  letter  open  in 
his  hands,  he  hurried,  the  instant  that  he  had 
read  it,  into  the  room  of  his  wily  partner, 
and  put  the  letter  into  his  hands.  Gammon 
read  it  with  apparent  calmness,  but  a  slight 


flush  overspread  his  cheek;  and  as  ha 
finished  the  perusal,  a  subdued  smile  of 
excitement  and  triumph  stole  over  his 
countenance. 

"Lord,  Gammon!  isn't  it  glorious  1** 
quoth  Mr.  Quirk,  heatedly,  nibbing  his 
hands  tosether;  "  ffive  us  your  hand,  Gam- 
mon !  We've  fought  a  precious  hard  battle 
together" — and  he  shook  his  partner's  hand 
with  vehement  cordiality.  "This  fellow, 
Aubrey,  is  a  trump — isn't  heT — Egad,  if 
t'd  been  in  his  shoes,  one  way  or  another, 
I'd  have  stuck  at  Yatton  for  a  dozen  yesia 
to'  come— ^,  ha !" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  would,  if  you  had 
been  able,"  replied  Gammon,  dnly,  and 
with  a  smile. 

"  Ay,  that  I  would,"  replied  Mr.  Qubk. 
with  a  triumphant  chuckle ;  "  but  now  to 
come  to  business.  By  next  quarter-day  Tit- 
mouse will  have  d^SOOO  in  hard  cash — ^half 
of  it  on  the  17th  of  next  month — Lord !  what 
have  we  done  for  him !"  he  added,  with  a 
sort  of  sigh. 

"  We've  put  an  ape  in  possession  of  Para- 
dise—that's all — "  said  Gammon,  absently, 
and  half  aloud,  and  bitterly  and  contemptu- 
ously.   ' 

"  By  the  way.  Gammon,  Vou  see  what's 
said  about  our  bill — %h1  The  sooner  it's 
made  out  the  better,  I  should  say— and— 
ahem!  hem!— while  Mr.  Aubrey's  on  the 
%ht  rope  he  won't  think  of  looking  down 
to  the  particular  items,  will  he  ?  I  should 
say,  now's  our  time,  and  strike  while  the 
iron's  hot !  I've  eot  rather  a  full  entry,  I 
can  assure  you.  1  must  say.  Snap's  done 
his  duty,  and  Pve  not  had  my  eyes  shut— 
ah&cn !"  here  Mr.  Quirk  winked  very  know- 
ingly. 

"  All  that,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  leave,  as  usual, 
to  your  admirable  management  as  to  that  of 
a  first-rate  man  of  business.  You  know 
I'm  a  sad  hand  at  accounts,  but'  you  and 
Snap  are— you'll  do  all  that  should  be  done.** 

"  Ay,  ay — ^trust  us !"  interrupted  Quirk, 
quickly,  with  a  significant  nod,  and  fancying 
himself  and  Snap  already  at  work,  plunder- 
ing the  poor  Aubreys,  "  And,  by  the  way. 
Gammon,  there  are  the  mesne  profit6«-that''« 
a  mighty  fine  postscript  of  their's,  isn't  it  ?** 
and|  replacing  his  spectacles,  he  read  oYer 
the  postscript  aloud.  "All  my  eye,  of 
course!"  he  added,  as  he  laid  down  the 
letter; — "  but  I  suppose  ohe  must  give  'ena 
a  little  time ;  it  is  a  little  hard  on  him  juat 
at  present ;  but  then,  to  be  surp,  that's  hU 
look  out— not  ours  or  Titmouse's.  Oflf- 
hand,  I  should  say  we  ought  to  be  content 
with— say — ^twenty  thousand  down,  and  the 
rest  in  two  years'  time,  so  as  to  dve  him 
time  to  look  about  him  a  little    ■  °' 

"Tltatwill  be  quite  an  af>«k  er^isldem- 
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IImh'*  said  Mr.  Gammcm,  wlio,  for  the  Itat 
fow  minutes,  had  appeared  Ibst  in  thou^t* 

(«£gad — an  ttfler  consideration?  Hang 
me  if  I  think  so,  Grammon !  there's  a  cer- 
tain 6Qfui— eh  ?  yon  recollect——" 

'*  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Quirk,  that  my  eye  is 
fixed  quite  as  steadily  and  anxiously  on  that 
point  as  yours^"  said  Gammon,  «iaY<ely. 

"Thank  you— thank  you.  Gammon!" 
replied  Quirk,  with  rather  a  reliered  aiiv— 
*Mt  couldn't  possibly  be  in  better  hands. 
Lud— to  go  wrong  (hire  !  It  would  send  me 
to  my  grave  at  a  hand  gallop-^t  w(mld,  so 
help  me  heaven,  Grammon !— ^-Titmouse  is  a 
queer  hand  to  deal  with— 4sn't  hel  Wasn't 
he  strange  and  bumptious  the  other  dayt 
£gad,  it  made  me  quake !  Need  we  tell  him 
ji&  yet,"  he  dro]^d  his  voice,  "  of  tiie 
letter  we've  sott  Couldn't  we  safely  say 
only  that  thef  have  sent  us  word  that  we 
shall  have  Yatton  by  Uie  17th !" 

^y&Tf  great  caution  is  necessary,  Mr. 
Quirk,  just  now " 


^You  don^t  think  the  young  scamp's 
ffoing  to  turn  round  on  us,  and  sn^  his 
Sngers  in  our  face,  eh  t"  inquired  Mr.  Qnirk, 
apprehensively,  violentiy  twirling  about  his 
watch  key. 

*'If  you  will  leave  him  in^>licitly  to  me, 
y«a  shall  get  all  you*want,"  replied  Gam* 
mon,  very  gravely  and  very  pointedly. 
Quirk's  colour  changed  a  little,  as  he  felt 
the  keen  gray  eye  of  Gammon  fixed  upon 
him,  and  he  involuntarily  shrunk  under  it* 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  Gammon,"  at  len^ 
oemmenced  Quirk,  with  rather  a  disturbed 
air;  "but  there's  no  fathoming  ycm,  when 
you  get  into  one  of  your  mysterious  hu- 
mours ;  and  you  always  look  so  particularly 
slrange  whenever  we  get  on  this  subject ! 
What  cam  you  know  that  I  don't— or  ouf^t 
notr'  . 

^  Nothing— nothing,  I  assure  you,"  kh 
plied  Gammon  with  a  gay  smile. 

"  Well,  I  should  have  thought  not.  But, 
coming  back  to  the  main  point,  if  one  could 
b«t  touch  scone  part  of  the  same  ten  thousand 
pofmds,  I  should  be  a  h^py  man  I — Con- 
sider, Gammon,  what  a  draw  there  has  been 
OB  my  purse  for  the  last  sixteen  months." 

*^  Well,  can  you  doubt  being  soon  richly 
ref^d,  my  dear  sir  I  Only  don't  be  too 
hasty." 

"  1  take  it,  Gammon,  we've  a  lien  on  the 
t&atA  now  in  the  banker's  hands,  and  to  be- 
came due  next  quarter-day ;  and  on  the  first 
instalment  of  the  me^ie  profits,  both  for  our 
bill  of  costs,  and  m  respect  to  that  same 
bondl" 

•♦Mesne  profits,  Mr.  Quirk!"  echoed 
Gammon,  rather  quickly;  "you  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  the]^  are  all  ready  to 

paid  over!  Even  supposing  Titmouse  not 


to  grow  restive,  do  von  suppose  it  probable 
that  Mr.  Aubrey,  after  so  vast  and  sudden  a 
sacrifice,  can  have  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sands—-probably  hundreds-^o  keep  him 
firom  immediate  want,  since  we  have  reason 
to  believe  he  has  got  no  other  resources  tiian 
Yatton  t" 

"  Not  got  'em — ^not  got  'em  t  D — n  him ! 
then  he  must  look  sharp  and  get  'em,  that's 
all !  You  know  we  can't  be  trifled  with  ; 
we  must  look  a/ter  the  interests  ol^Tit- 
mouse.  And  what's  he  to  start  with,  if 
tiiere's  no  mesne  profits  forthcoming !  but, 
hang  it,  they  must :  I  should  say,  a  gentie 
pressure,  by-and-by,  as  soon  as  he's  fairly 
out  of  Yatton,  must  procure  money,  or  ueu» 
riii^^^-he  must  know  quantities  of  people  of 
rank  and  substance  that  would  rush  forward, 
if  they  once  heard  him  squeal " 

"  Ah,  you're  for  putting  the  thumbscrews 
on  at  once— eh  ?"  inquired  Gammon  with 
subdued  energy,  and  a  glance  of  anger  and 
horror. 

"  Ay— capital — that's,/i<«/  what  I  meant." 

"  Heartiess  old  scoundrel !"  tiiouffht 
Gammon,  almost  expressing  as  much ;  biit 
his  momentary  excitement  passed  off  unob- 
served by  Mr.  Quirk.  "  And,  I  raust  say,  I 
agree  with  you,"  he  added ;  "  we  ought  in 
justice  to  see  you  first  reimbursed  your  very 
heavy  outiays,  Mr.  Quirk." 

"Well,  that's  honourable,  Gammon.— 
Oh,  Gammon,  how  I  touh  you  would  let  m^ 
make  a  friend  of  you,"  suddenly  added  Mr. 
Quirk,  eyeing  wistfully  hi»  surprised  com 
panion. 

"  If  you  have  one  sincere,  disinterested 
friend  in  the  world,  Mr.  Quirk,  he  is  to  be 
found  in  Oily  Gammon,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, throwing  great  warmth  into  his  man 
ner,  perceiving  that  Mr.  Quirk  was  labour- 
ing with  some  communication  of  which  he 
wished  to  deliver  himself. 

"  Gammon,  Gammon !  how  I  wi^l  could 
think  sot**  replied  Quirk,  looking  eamestiy, 
yet  half  distrustingly,  at  Gammon,  and 
fumbling  about  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
The  mild  and  friendly  expression  of  Gam- 
mon's countenance,  however,  invited  com- 
municativeness;  and  after  softly  opening 
and  shttttiBg  the  two  doors,  to  ascertain  that 
no  one  was  trying  to  overhear  what  mi^ht 
be  passing,  he  returned  to  his  chair,  which 
he  drew  closer  to  Gammon,  who  noticed 
this  air  of  preparation  with  not  a  littie  curi- 
osity. 

"  I  mav  be  wrong,  Gammon,"  commenced 
Mr.  Quirk,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  but  I  do  believe 
you've  always  felt  a  kind  of  personal  ^end- 
ship  towards  me ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
secrets  among  firiends  "  (FrierSs,  indeed !) 
"  Perhaps  it's  prematuio  to  mention  so  small 
ampitter;  but  at  a  certain  silversmitii's,  not 
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a  tbbnsand  miles  from  the  Strand,  there's  at 
this  moment  in  hand,  as  a  present  from  me 
to  you" — (Oh,  dear,  dear,  Mr.  Quirk !  what 
a  shocking  untrath !  and  at  yoar  adyanced 
period  of  life,  too!)— **as  elegant  a  gold 
snuff-box  as  can  be  made,  with  a  small  in- 
scription on  the  lid.  I  hope  you  won't  value 
it  the  less  for  being  the  gift  of  old  Caleb 

Quirk" he  pau^,  and  looked  earnestly 

at  Mr.  Gammon. 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Quirk,  you  have  taken 
me,"  said  he,  "  quite  by  surprise.  Value 
itt  I  will  preserve  it  to  the  latest  moment  of 
my  life,  as  a  memorial  of  one  whom  the 
more  I  know  of  the  more  I  respect  and  ad- 
mire !" 

"You,  Gammon,  are  in  your  prime- 
scarce  even  that — but  1  am  growinff  old — ^" 
Tjears  appeared  to  glisten  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's eyes ;  Gammon,  much  moved,  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand  in  silence,  won- 
dering what  upon  earth  was  coming  next. 
**  Yes ;  old  Caleb  Quirk's  day  is  drawing  to 
a  close — I  feel  it,  Gammon,  I  feel  it !  But 
I  shall  leav^  behind  me — a — a— child — an 
only  daughter.  Gammon ;"  that  gentleman 
gazed  at  the  speaker  with  an  expression  of 
respectful  sympathy; — "Dora!  I  don't 
think  you  have  known  Dora  so  lon^,  Gam- 
mon, without  feeling  a  leeile  interest  m  her." 
Here  Gammon's  colour  mounted  rapidly, 
and  he  looked  vrith  feelings  of  a  novel  de- 
scription at  his  senior  partner.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  old  Quirk  wished  to  brin^ 
about  a  match  between  his  daughter  and 
Gammon  ?  His  thoughts  were  for  a  moment 
confused.  All  he  could  do  was  to  bow 
with  aix  earnest — an  anxiouS'— a  deprecating 
air;  and  Mr.  Quirk  rather  hurriedly,  pro- 
ceeded,— **and  when  I  assure  you.  Gam- 
mon, that  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  an  old 
frfend  and  his  only  daughter  happy,  suad 
proud," — Gammon  began  to  draw  very  long 
breaths,  and  to  look  more  and  more  appre- 
hensively at  his  senior  partner,—"  in  short, 
my  dear  friend.  Gammon,  let  me  out  with  it 
at  once — ^my  daughter's  in  love  with  Tit- 
mouse." 

"  Whew !"  thought  Gammon,  suddenly 
and  infinitely  relieved. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Quirk,  is  that  all?" 
he  exclaimed,  and  shook  Mr.  Quirk  cordi- 
ally by  the  hand, — "at  length  you  have 
made  a  friend  of  me,  indeed.  But,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  long,  long  suspected 
as  much ;  I  have  indeed.''^ 

"  Have  you  really  ?  Well !  there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  is  there— especially 
among  the  women  ?  Poor  Dora's  over  head 
and  ears — quite !  she  is,  so  help  me  heaven !" 
fontinued  Quirk,  energetically. 

"Well,  my  dear  s&,  and  why  this  sur- 
Mket    I  consider  Titmouse  ta  be  a  rery 


handsome  jonng  fellow;  and  that  he  it 
already  lapidly  acquiring  very  gentlemanly 
manners;  and  as  to  his  fortune — really,  it 
wonld  be  most  desirable  to  bring  it  about. 
Indeed,  the  sooner  his  heart's  fixed,  and  his 
word's  pledged,  the  better— for  you  must  of 
course  be  aware,  that  there  will  be  lastm 
schemers  on  the  look-out  to  entrap  his  frank 
and  inexperienced  nature,-»look,  for  in- 
stance, at  Tagraff." 

"  Eug^ !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirk,  with  a 
sudden  motion  of  sickening  disgust—"  the 
old  scoundr^! — I  smoked  him  long  ago! 
Now,  that  I  call  villany.  Gammon ;  inferaal 
villany!    Don't  you?" 

*'•  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Quirk, I  do;  I  oaits 
zgree  with  you !  Upon  my  honour,  I  tnink 
if  is  a  part  of  even  my  duty  towards  o«r 
client,  if  possible,  to  protect  film  against 
such  infamous  designs." 

"  Right— right.  Gammon ;  by  Jove,  yoa'ra 
quite  nght— I  quite  agree  with  you !"  re- 

{)lied  Quirk  earnestly,  not  observing  the 
ambent  smile  upon  the  features  of  his  calm, 
crafly,  and  sarcastic  companion. 

"  You  see,"  said  Gammon,  "  we've  a 
very  delicate  and  difiteult  ^me  to  play  with 
old  Tagrag.  He's  certamly  a  toad,  ugly 
and  venomous— but  then  he's  got  a  jewel  in 
his  head— he's  got  nmney,  you  know,  and 
to  get  at  it,  we  must  really  give  him  some 
hopes  about  his  daughter  and  Titmouse." 

♦*  Faugh !  eath !  feugh !  Nasty  wretch ! 
a  little  trollop !  it  makes  one  sick  to  hear  ci 
her !  And,  by  the  way,  now  we're  on  that 
subject.  Gammon,  what  do  we  want  of  this 
wretched  Tamg,  now  that  Titmouse  hae 
actnally  got  the  property?" 

"  Want  of  him  t    Money— «ioney." 

**  But,  curse  me !  (excuse  me,  GammoD,) 
why  go  to  Tagrag  t  tkafs  what  I  can't  un- 
derstand? Surely  any  one  will  advance 
almost  any  amount  of  money  to  Titmouae, 
with  such  security  as  he  can  give." 

"  Very  possibly— probably— " 

"  Possibly  I  Why,  I  myself  don't  mind 
advancing  him  <>five  thousand — nay,  ten 
^ousand  pounds— when  we've  once  got 
hold  of  the  title-deeds." 

"My  dear  sir,"  interrupted  G^ionoB, 
calmly,  but  with  a  very  serious  air,  and  a 
slight  change  of  colour,  which  did  not  hap* 
pen  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  eager  com* 
panion,  "  there  are  reasons  why  1  should 
dissuade  you  from  doing  so ;  upon  my  word, 
&ere  are;  further  Uian  Uiat  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go;  but  I  have  gone  &r 
enouffh,  I  know  well,  to  do  you  a  real  sei^ 
vice."  Mr.  Quirk  listened  to  this  with  an 
air  of  the  utmost  amazement — eren  opeoi^ 
mouthed  amazement  "  What  reason,  Gaai- 
moo,  can  there  be  against  my  advancing 
money  on  a  seoarity  worth  more  tfau^  9 
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luidFed  times  the  som  borrowed  t^  he  in- 
quired, with  yisible  distrust  of  his  com- 
panion. 

**  I  can  assure  you,  that  were  I  called  upon 
to  say  whether  I  would  advance  a  serious 
sum  of  money  to  Titmouse  on  the  security 
of  the  Yatton  estates,  I  should  at  all  eyents 
require  a  most  substantial  collateral  secu- 
rity.'' 

**  Mystery  again!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirl^ 
«  sigh  of  vexation  escaping  him.  *♦  You'll 
excuse  me,  Gammon,  but  you'd  puzzle  an 
mngel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  devils  May  I 
presume,  for  one  moment,  so  far  on  our  per- 
sonal and  professional  relationship,  as  to 
ask  what  the  reason  is  on  which  your  ad- 
Tice  rests?" 

"  Mere  caution— excessive  caution- 
anxiety  to  place  you  out  of  the  way  of  all 
risk.  Surely,  is  your  borrower  so  soon  to 
be  pronounced  firm  in  the  saddle!" 

**If  you  know  any  thingr,  Gammon,  that 
I  don't,  it's  your  bounden  duty  to  communi- 
cate it;  look  at  our  articles." 

« It  is ;  but  do  I  ?  Prove  that,  Mr.  Quirk, 
and  you  need  trouble  yourself  no  more. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  (without  saying 
how  much  I  feel  hurt  at  your  evident  dis- 
trust,) I  have  but  a  word  or  two  further  to 
add  on  this  point" 

When  Mr.  Gammon  chose,  he  could 
assume  an  expression  of  feature,  a  tone  of 
voice,  and  a  manner  which  indicated  to  the 
person  he  was  addressing,  that  he  was  an- 
nouncing a  matured  opinion,  an  inflexible 
determination — and  this,  moreover,  in  the 
calmest,  quietest  way  imaginable.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  now  said  to  Mr.  Quirk,  "My 
opinion  is,  that  you  should  get  some  third 
party  or  parties  to  advance  any  required 
sum,  and  prevail  upon  Tagrag  to  join  in  a 
collateral  security,  without — ^if  possible- 
making  him  aware  of  the  extent  of  liability 
he  is  incurring.  By  exciting  him  with  the 
ridiculous  notion  of  an  attachment  between 
his  daughter  and  Titmouse,  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  give  his  signature,  as  to  some 
complimentai^  matter  of  form  only. — ^Now, 
diat's  my  opinion,  Mr.  Quirk ;  not  lightly 
or  hastily  formed ;  and  it  rests  upon  a  deep 
feeling  of  personal  regard  itowards  you,  and 
also. our  common  interests." 

Mr.  Quirk  had  listened  to  this  communica- 
tion in  perturbed  silence,  eyeing  the  speaker 
with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  mingled 
chagrin,  apprehension,  and  bewilderment. 
**  Gammon,"  at  length  said  he,  affecting  a 
anile,  "do  you  remember  when  you,  and  I, 
ind  Dora  went  to  the  play  to  see  some  Ger- 
juan  thing  or  other — Foss  was  the  name, 
wasn't  it?" 

**Fapst — ^Faust,"  interrupted  Gammon. 

*«W6ll;  and  now,  what  was  the  name 


of  that  fellow  diat  was  ali(ay8--Metli— 
Meph — ^what  was  it!" 

"  Mephistophiles,"  replied  Gammon,  un- 
able to  repress  a  smile. 

«  Ah — ^yes!  so  it  was.  That's  all ;  I  only 
wanted  to  &ink  of  the  name — ^I'd  forgotten 
it.    I  beg  your  pardon.  Gammon." 

This  was  poor  Mr.  Quirk's  vray  of  being 
very  saieastic  with  his  friend.  He  thought 
that  he  had  now  cut  him  to  the  very  quicK. 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  what's  pass^  be- 
tween us  to-day.  Gammon,  I  should  almost 
begin  to  think  that  you  were  not  sincere  in 
your  friendship—" 

"Did  I  ever  deceive  yout  Did  I  ever 
attempt  to  overreach  you  in  any  thing,  Mr. 
Quirk!" 

"No  o  0 — ,"  replied  Mr.  Quirk — but 
not  in  the  readiest  manner,  or  most  confident 
tone  in  the  world,— "I  certainly  can't  say  I 
ever  found  you  6utp— but  I'll  tell  you  what, 
we  both  keep  a  precious  sharp  look-out  after 
each  other,  too— don't  we!"  he  inquired 
with  a  faint  smile,  which  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment reflected  upon  the  face  of  Gammon. 

"  How  long,"  said  he,  "  I  am  to  be  the 
subject  of  such  unkind  suspicions,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  your  nature  is  suspicious ;  and 
as  every  one  has  his  fault,  that  is  the  alloy 
in  the  otherwise  pore  gold  of  your  manly, 
kind,  and  straightforward  character.  Time 
may  show  how  you  have  wronged  me.  My 
anxious  wish  is,  Mr.  Quirk,  to  see  your 
daughter  occupy  a  position  in  which  we  may 
all  be  proud  to  see  her."  Here  a  smile  shot 
across  Quirk's  anxious  countenance,  like 
evening  sunshine  on  troubled  waters. 

"I  do  really  believe.  Gammon,"  said  he, 
eagerly,  "that  Dora's  just  the  kind  of  girl 
to  suit  Titmouse—" 

"So  do  J.  There's  a  mingled  softness 
and  spirit  in  Miss  Quirk — " 

"  She's  a  good  girl,  a  good  girl,  Gamfhon ! 
I  hope  he'll  use  her  well  if  he  gets  her." 
His  voice  trembled.  "  She's  got  very  much 
attached  to  him !  Gad,  she's  quite  altered 
lately:  and  my  sister  tells  me  that  she's 
always  playing  dismal  music  when  he's  not 
there.  But  we  can  talk  over  these  matters 
at  another  time.  Gad,  Gammon,  you  can't 
think  how  it's  relieved  me  to  open  my  mind 
to  you  on  this  matter !  We  quite  understand 
one  another  now.  Gammon— eh  !" 

"  Quite,"  replied  Gammon,  pointedly;  and 
Mr.  Quirk  having  quitted  the  room,  the  for- 
mer prepared  to  answer  Messrs.  Running- 
ton's  letter.  But  first  he  leaned  back,  ami 
reflected  on  several  points  in  their  late  con- 
Tersation.  Of  course,  he  had  resolved  that 
Miss  Quirk  should  never  become  Mrs.  Tit- 
mouse. And  what  struck  him  as  not  a  little 
singular,  was  this,  viz.  that  Mr.  Quirk  should 
have  made  no  obseKtition  on  the  ciicuia 
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stance  that  Gammon  allowed  bim  to  riak 
his  daughter  and  her  all  upon  chances  which 
he  pronounced  too  fitil  to  warrant  advancing 
a  thousand  or  two  of  money !  Yet  so  it  was. 
This  was  the  answer  he  ];)resently  wrote 
to  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Runnington: 

**  GcirrLBMBK : 

••  Doe  d,  TiTMousi  v,  Joltbr. 
"  We  are  favoured  with  your  letter  of  this 
day's  date ;  and  heg  to  assure  you  how  very 
highlT^  we  appreciate .  the  prompt  and  ho- 
nourable course  which  has  been  taken  by 
your  client,  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  excite  the  greatest  possible  commisera- 
tion. Every  expression  of  respectful  sym- 
pathy, on  our  parts,  and  on  that  of /)ur  client, 
Mr.  Titmouse,  that  you  may  think  fit  to 
convey  to  your  distinguished  client,  is  his. 

"  We  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  posses^ 
sion  of  the  Yatton  estates  on  the  day  you 
mention — ^namely,  the  17th  May  next,  on 
behalf  of  our  client,  Mr.  Titmouse ;  on  whose 
behalf,  also,  we  beg  to  thank  you  for  your 
communication  concerning  the  last  quarter's 
rents. 

"  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
mesne  profits,  we  cannot  doubt  that  your 
client  wiH  pursue  the  same  prompt  and 
honourable  line  of  conduct  which  he  has 
hitherto  adopted,  and  sincerely  trust  that  a 
;ood  understanding  in  this  matter  will  speed- 
iy  exist  between  our  respective  clients. 

**  As  you  have  intimated  a  wish  upon  the 
subject,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  have 
given  instructions  for  making  out  and  deli- 
vering our  bill  herein. 

**  We  are,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  humble  servants, 

^'  Quirk,  Gammon,  &  Snap. 

**  Messrs.  Runnington  &  Co* 

Having  finished  writing  the  above  letter, 
Gammon  sat  back  in  his  chair,  with  folded 
arms,  and  entered  upon  a  long  train  of 
thought— revolving  many  matters  which 
were  worthy  of  the  profound  consideration 
they  then  received. 

When  Gammon  and  Titmouse  returned 
to  town  from  York,  they  were  fortunate  in 
having  the  inside  of  the  coaph  to  themselves 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  way — an  oppor- 
tunity which  Gammon  improved  to  the  ut- 
most, hy  deepening  the  impression  he  had 
already  made  in  the  mind  of  Titmouse,  of 
the  truth  of  one  great  fact— namely,  that  he 
and  .his  fortunes  would  auickly  part  com- 
pany, if  Gammon  shoula  at  any  time  so 
will— which  never  would,  however,  come 
to  pass,  so  long  as  Titmouse  recognised  and 
deferred  to  the  authori^  of  Gammon  in  all 
Uongs.    In  vain  did*Titmouse  inquire  how 
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this  could  he.  Gammon  was  impenefrabley 
mysterious,  authoritative;  and  at  lenglli 
enjoine'd  Titmouse  to  absolute  secrecy  cot^ 
ceming  the  existence  of  the  fact  in  questiooi 
on  pain  of  the  Infiiction  of  those  consequences 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Gammon 
assured  him  that  there  were  many  plans  and 
plots  hatching  against  him ;  (Titmouse)  but 
that  it  was  m  his  (Gammon's)  power  to 
protect  him  from  them  all.  Gammon  par- 
ticularly enjoined  him,  moreover,  to  consult 
the  feeling  and  attend  to  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Quirk,  wherein  Mr.  Gammon  did  not 
intimate  to  the  contrary,  and  wound  up  all 
by  telling  him  ^at  as  he,  Gammon,  was  the 
only  person  on  earth— and  this  he  really 
believed  to  be  the  case,  as  the  reader  may 
hereafter  see— who  knew  the  exact  position 
of  Titmouse,  so  he  had  devoted  himself  for 
his.  life  to  the  advancing  and  securing  the 
interests  of 'ntmouse. 

For  about  a  fortnight  after  their  return, 
Titmouse,  at  Gammon's  instance,  resumed 
his  former  lodgings;  but  at  length  com- 
plained so  earnestly  of  their  dismal  quietude, 
and  of  their  beinff  out  of  the  way  of  life,  that 
Gammon  yieldedto  his  wishes,  and,  together 
with  Mr.  Quirk,  consented  to  his  removing 
to  a  central  spot— in  fact,  to  the  Cabbagk 
STALK  Hotel,  Covent  Garden — a  green 
enough  name,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  the 
family  name  of  a  great  wholesale  green  gro- 
cer, who  owned  most  of  the  property  tltere- 
abouts.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
uneasiness  and  anxiety  that  Messrs.  Quirk 
and  Snap  beheld  this  change  effected,  ap-> 
prehensive  that  it  might  have  the  effect  of 
estranging  Titmouse  from  them ;  but  since 
Gammon  assented  to  it,  they  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  acquiesce,  considering  Titmouse's 
proximity  to  his  splendid  independence. 
They  resolved,  however,  as  far  as  m  each  of 
them  lay,  not  to  let  themselves  be  forgotten 
by  Titmouse.  Pending  the  rule  for  the  new 
trial,  Mr.  Quirk  was  so  confident  concerning 
the  issue,  that  he  gready  increased  the  af 
lowance  of  Titmouse ;  to  an  extent,  indeed, 
which  admitted  of  his  entering  into  almost 
all  the  gayeties  that  his  as  yet  scarce  initi-  . 
ated  heart  could  desire.  In  the  first  place, 
he  constantly  added  to  his  wardrobe.  Then 
he  took  lessons,  every  other  day,  in  **  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence,"  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  forming  with  great  ease, 
at  once,  an  extensive  and  brilliant  circle  of 
acquaintance*  Fencing-rooms,  wrestling- 
rooms,  shooting-galleries,  places  for  pigeon- 
shooting,  cock-fighting,  .dog-fighting,  and 
billiard-rooms ;  the  water  and  boat-racing<— 
these  were  Uie  dazzling  scenes  which  occu- 
pied the  chief  portion  of  each  day.  Then, 
m  the  evenings,  there  were  theatres,  great 
and  smally  the  various  taverns,  and  other 
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placeg  of  noetamal  lesoTt,  which  are  the 

5 ride  and  glory  of  the  metropolis.  In  ad- 
ition  to  this,  at  an  advasced  period  of  the 
nighty  or  rather  a  vei^  earlj  hour  in  the 
morning,  he  seduloueiy  etrove  to  perfect 
himselrin  those  higher  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments, excelled  in  by  the  more  eminent  of  the 
youthful  aristocracy,  viz.  breaking  windows, 
pjulling  bells,  wrenching  off  knockers,  ex- 
tmguishing  lamps,  tripping  up  old  women, 
watchmen,  and  children,  and  spoiling  their 
clothes; — ah,  how  often,in  his  humbler  days, 
had  his  heart  panted  in  noble  rivalry  of  such 
feats  as  these,  and  emulation  of  the  notoriety 
they  earned  for  ibe  glittering  miscreants 
wha  excelled  in  them.  Ah,  Titmouse,  Tit- 
mouse !     Made  novd  virtule,  puer  ! 

That  he  could  long  frequent  such  scenes 
as  these  without  forming  an  extensive  and 
varied  acquaintance,  would  be  a  very  un- 
likely thing  to  suppose ;  and  there  was  one 
who  would  fain  have  joined  him  in  his  new 
'adventures— one  who,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  had  imtiated  him  into  the  scenes 
with  which  he  was  now  becoming  so  fami- 
liar; I  mean  Snap,  who  had  been  once  his 

**  Guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ;'* 

but  who  now  had  fewer  and  fewer  opportu- 
nities of  associating  with  him,  inasmuch  as 
bis  (Snap's)  nose  was  continually  **  kept  at 
the  grindstone."  in  Saffron  Hill,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  business 
ef  the  oihce  of  rtis  senior  partners,  owing  to 
their  incessant  occupation  with  the  afiSirs 
of  Titmouse.  Still,  huwever,  he  now  and 
then  contrived  to  remind  Titmouse  of  his 
(Snap's)  existence,  by  sending  him  intima- 
tions of  interesting  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey 
and  elsewhere,  and  securing  him  a  good 
seat  to  view  both  the  criminal  and  the  spec- 
tators—of the  persons  of  the  greatest  rank, 
fashion,  and  beauty;  for  so  it  happens  that, 
in  this  country,  the  more  hideous  itt%,  uime, 
the  more  intense  the  curiosity  of  the  uppei 
classes  of  both  sexes  to  witness  the  miscre- 
ant perpetrator;  the  more  disgusting  thb 
details,  the  greater  the  avidity  with  which 
ihey  are  listened  to  by  the  distinguished 
au<Utor8  ;•— the  reason  being  plain,  that,  as 
they  have  exhausted  the  pleasures  and  ex- 
citements afforded  by  their  own  sphere,  their 
palled  and  sated  appetites  lequire  novel  and 
more  powerful  stimulants.  Hence,  at  length, 
we  see  *' fashionables"  peopling  even  the 
eondemned  cell, — ^rushing,  in  excited  groups, 
after  the  shuddering  malefactor,  staggering, 
half  palsied,  and  with  horror-laden  eye,  on 
his  way  to  the  gallows !  As  soon  as  old 
Quirk  had  obtained  aninkling  of  Titmouse's 
taste  in  these  matters,  he  afforded  Titmouse 
many  opportunities  of  gratifying  it.  Once 
01  twice  the  dd  gentleman  succeeded  even 


in  enabling  Titmonse  Tsevere  trial,  however 
for  his  exquisite  sensibilities!)  to  shake  the 
cold  and  pinioned  hands  of  wretches  within 
a  few  minutes'  time  of  being  led  out  for  exe* 
cution! 

This  is  a  brief  and  general  account  of  the 
way  in  which  Titmouse  passed  his  time, 
and  laid  the  ground-work  of  that  solid,  ex- 
tensive, and  practical  acquaintance  witii 
men  and  things,  which  was  requisite  to  en- 
able him  to  occupy  with  dignity  and  advan- 
tage the  splendid  station  to  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  elevated. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  our  early  and 
interesting  friends,  Uie  Tagrags— a  thing 
which  both  Quirk  and  Gammon  resolved 
should  not  happen  to  Titmouse :  for,  on  the 
very  first  Sunday  after  his  anival  in  town 
from  York,  a  handsome  glass  coaoh  might 
have  been  seen,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  drawing  up  opposite  to  the  gates 
of  Satin  Lodge ;  from  which  said  coach,  the 
door  having  been  opened,  presently  de- 
scended Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Tit- 
mouse. Now,  the  Tagrags  always  dined 
about  two  o'clock  on  Sundays ;  and,  on  the 
present  occasion,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Tag- 
rag,  together  with  a  pretty  constant  visiter, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Dismal  Horror,  were  sit^ 
ting  at  thdir  dinner-table  discussing  as  nice 
a  savoury  leg  of  roast  pork,  with  apple 
sauce,  as  could  at  once  have  tempted  and 
satisfied  the  most  fastidious  and  the  most 
discriminating  appetite. 

**0h,  ma!"  exclaimed  Miss  Tagrag, 
faintly,  changing  colour  as  she  caught  sight, 
through  the  blinds,  of  the  approaching  visit- 
ers—"  if  there  isn't  Mr.  Titmouse  f"  and 
almost  dropping  on  the  table  her  plate,  in 
which,  with  an  air  of  tender  gallantry,  Mr. 
Horror  was  in  the  act  of  depositing  some 
greKsns,  she  flew  out  of  the  room,  darted  up 
stairs,  and  in  a  trice  was  standing,  with 
beating  heart,  before  her  glass,  hastily  twiri- 
ing  her  ringlets  round  her  trembling  fingers, 
and  making  one  or  two  slight  alterations  in 
her  dress.  Her  papa  and  mamma  started 
up  at  the  same  moment,  hastily  wiping  their 
mogins  on  the  comers  of  the  table  cloth : 
and,  after  a  hurried  apology  to  their  reverend 
guest,  whom  they  begged  *'  to  go  on  eating 
ull  they  came  back" — they  bounded  into 
the  drawing-room,  just  time  enough  to  ap- 
pear as  if  they  had  been  seated  for  some 
time ;  but  they  were  both  rather  red  in  the 
face,  and  flustered  in  their  manner.  Yet, 
how  abortive  was  their  attempt  to  disguise 
the  disgraceful  fact  of  their  having  been  at 
dinner  when  their  distinguished  visiters  ar- 
rived !  For,  firstly,  the  house  was  redolent 
of  the  odours  of  roast-pork,  sage-and-onion 
stufling,  and  greens ;  secondly,  the  red-faced 
servant  girl  was  peering  round  the  ttmiM 
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cf  the  kitchen  stairs,  as  if  watching  an  op- 
portunity to  whip  off  a  small  dinner-txay, 
that  stood  between  the  dining-room  and 
drawing-room ;  and,  thirdly,  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  the  reverend 
guest,  who  was  holding  open  the  dining- 
room  door  just  wide  enough  to  enable  him 
to  see  who  passed  on  to  the  drawing-room ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  name  which  had  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  Miss  Tagrag,  was  one  that 
4  always  excited  unpleasant  feelings  in  the 
breast  of  her  spiritual  friend. 

♦'Ah !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tagrag!  'Pon  my 
soul — fflad  to  see  you — ^and — hope  you're 
all  welll"  commenced  Titmouse,  with  an 
air  of  easy  confidence  and  grace.  Mr.  Gram- 
mon  calmly  introduced  himself  and  Mr. 
Quirk.  Just  at  that  moment  neither  Mr. 
nor  Mts.  Tagrag  were  sure  whether  they 
stood  upon  their  heads  or  their  feet. 

**  We  wer^  just  going  to  sit  down  to— 
lunch f**  said  Mr.  Tagrag,  hurriedly. 

"  You  won't  take  a  little,  will  you,  gen- 
tlemen!" inquired  Mrs.  Tagrag,  faintly, 
and  both  the  worthy  couple  felt  infinite  re- 
lief on  being  assured  that  their  distin^ished 
visiters  had  already  lunched.  Neither  of 
them  could  take  their  eyes  off  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, whose  easy  nonchalance  convinced 
them  that  he  must  have  been  keeping  the 
society  of  lords.  He  was  just  inquiring,  as 
he  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair,  and  gently 
smacked  his  slight  ebony  cane  against  his 
leg,  after  Miss  Tagrag,  when,— pale  and 
agitated,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  suffused  with  musk  and  berga- 
mot,  designed  to  overcome  so  much  of  3ie 
vulgar  odour  of  dinner  as  might  be  lingering 
about  her, — ^that  interesting  young  lady 
entered.  Titmouse  rose  and  receiver  her  in 
a  familiar,  forward  manner;  she  turning 
white  and  red  by  turns.  She  looked  such 
a  shrivelled,  little,  ugly,  formal  creature,  that 
Titmouse  conceived  quite  a  hatred  of  her, 
though  recollecting  that  he  had  once  thought 
such  an  inferior  ^ece  of  goods  superfine. 
Old  Quirk  and  Tagrag,  every  now  and 
then,  cast  distrustful  glances  at  each  other ; 
but  Gammon  kept  all  in  a  calm  fiow  of 
small  talk,  which  at  length  restored  those 
whom  they  bad  come  to  see,  to  something 
like  self-possession.  As  for  Mr.  Quirk,  tiie 
more  he  Idoked  at  Miss  Tagrag,  the  more 
pride  and  satisfaction  he  felt  in  refecting 
upon  the  unfavourable  contrast  she  must 
present,  in  Titmouse's  eyes,  to  Miss  Quirk. 
After  a  little  further  conversation,  princi- 
pally concerning  the  brilliant  success  of 
Titmouse,  Mr.  Quirk  came  to  the  business 
of  the  day,  and  invited  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 
7%grag  to  dinner  at  Alibi  House,  on  the 
ensuing  Sunday,  at  six  o'clock — apologiz- 
ing for  the  absence  of  Miss  Quirk,  on  the 


score  of  indisposition — she  being  at  the  1 
in  the  highest  possible  state  of  health.  Mrs. 
Tagrag  was  on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing deprecatory  ot  their  dining  out  on 
Sunday,  as  contrary  to  their  rule ;  but  a  sod- 
den recollection  of  the  earthly  interests  she 
might  peril  by  so  doing,  aided  by  a  fearfully 
significant  glance  from  Mr.  Tagrag,  re- 
strained her.  The  invitation  was,  therefore, 
accepted  in  a  very  obsequious  manner;  and 
soon  afterwards  their  great  visiters  took 
their  departure,  leaving  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 
Tagrag  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement. 
Goodness !  could  there  be  a  doubt  that  there 
must  be  some  very  potent  attraction  at  Satin 
Lodge  to  bring  hither  Titmouse,  after  all 
that  had  occurred  1  And  where  could  re- 
side the  point  of  that  attraction,  but  in  Miss 
Tagrag? 

As  soon  as  their  visiters'  glass  coach  had 
driven  off-— its  inmates  laughing  heartily  bI 
the  people  they  had  just  quitted — Mr.,  Mrs., 
and  Miss  Tagrag  returned  to  the  dining- 
table,  like  suddenly  disturbed  fowl  return- 
ing to  their  roost,  when  the  disturbance  had 
ceased.  Profuse  were  their  apologies  to 
Mr.  Horror,  not  aware,  however,  that  he 
had  improved  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
their  absence,  to  recruit  his  exhausted  ener- 
gies with  a  couple  of -glasses  of  port  wine 
nrom  a  decanter  which  stood  on  the  side- 
board— ^a  circumstance  which  he  did  not 
deem  important  enough  to  mention.  Vehe- 
mently suspecting,  as  he  did,  what  was  the 
state  of  things  with  reference  to  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse and  Miss  Tagrag,  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  trial  of  temper  to  the  exemplary  young 
pastor,  to  have  to  listen,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon,  to  the  praises  of  Titmouse, 
and  speculations  concerning  the  immensity 
of  his  fortune.  In  vain  did  the  worthy  mi- 
nister strive,  every  now  and  then,  to  divert 
the  current  of  conversation  into  a  more  pro- 
fitable- channel — i.  e.  towards  himself;  all 
he  said  was  evidently  lost  upon  her  for 
whose  eBt  it  was  intended.  She  was  in  a 
revery,  and  often  sighed.  The  principal 
figures  before  her  mind's  eye  were — Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse,  Esquire,  and  the  Ret. 
DisMal  Horror.  The  latter  was  aboot 
twenty-six,  (he  had  been  called  to  the  woik 
of  the  ministry  in  his  sixteenth  year;) 
short;  his  face  slightly  pitted  with  small- 
pox; his  forehead  narrow;  his  eyes  cold 
and  watery;  no  eyebrows  or  whiskers; 
high  cheek  bones ;  his  short  sand-coloured 
hair  combed  primly  forward  over  each  tern* 
pie,  and  twisted  into  a  sort  of  topknot  in 
front ;  he  wore  no  shirt-collars,  but  had  a 
white  neck-handkerchief  tied  very  formally^ 
and  was  dressed  in  an  ill-made  suit  o€ 
black.  He  spoke  in  a  drawling,  cantinc 
tone ;  and  his  countenance  was  oTersprwi 
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witii  a  donravB  eipNgtioii  of  cimniogy  tijiog 
to  look  leli^oQs.  Then  he  was  always 
taUdng  about  himself,  and  the  devil,  ajid 
his  chapel,  and  the  bottomless  pit,  and  the 
number  of  sools  which  he  had  saved,  and 
die  number  of  those  whom  he  knew  were 
damned,  and  many  more  who  certainly 
would  be  damned.  AU  diis  might  be  very 
well  in  its  way,  began  to  think  Miss  TV^ 
ng— but  it  was  possible  to  choke  a  dog  wim 
a  puddin&r.  Poor  girl,  can  yon  wonder  at 
her  dwelling  fondly  upon  the  image  of  Tit- 
mouse !  So  splendidly  dressed'^-so  hand- 
some-—such  a  foshionable  air— and  with 
.-^en  thousand  a  year.  When  she  put  all 
these  Uungs  together,  it  almost  looked  like 
a  dream ;  such  good  fortune  could  never  be 
in  store  for  a  poor  simple  girl  like  herself. 


sight !  After  tea  they  walked  down  to  Mr. 
Horror's  meeting-house.  It  was  very  crowd- 
ed ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  eloquent 
jrodbg  preachear  had  never  delivered  a  more 
impassioned  sermon  from  that  pulpit:  it 
waa  sublime.  Oh,  how  bitterly  he  de- 
nounced ^*  worldly-mindednera V*  What  a 
vivid  picture  he  drew  of  the  flourishing 
green  bay-tree  of  the  wicked,  suddenly 
blasted  in  the  moment  of  its  pride  and 
strength ;  while  the  righteous  should  shine 
like  stars  m  the  firmament  forever  and 
ever !  Who  could  not  see  here  shadowed 
oat  the  characters  of  Titmouse  and  of  Horror 
respectively  ?— who  could  hesitate  between 
the  two  ?  And  when,  at  length,  the  sermon 
over,  he  sate  down  in  his  pulpit,  (the  oon- 
zregatioQ  also  sitting,  ana  smginjg,)  and 
Irew  epracefullv  across  his  damp  rorehead 
his  white  pocket-handkerchi^  which  had 
been  given  him  by  Miss  Tagrag;  and 
looked  with  an  air  ox  most  interesting  lan- 
guor and  exhaustion  towards  Mr.  Tarrag's 
pew,  where  sate  Miss  Tagrag-^er  father 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  con^egation,  and 
she  his  only  child — he  felt  a  lively  and  ten- 
der interest  in  her  welfare^-her  spiritual 
welfare,  and  resolved  to  call  the  next  morn- 
ing; entertaining  an  humble  hope  that  his 
zealous  labours  had  not  been  in  vain !  Was 
one  fruit  of  them  to  have  been  looked  for  in 
the  benignant  temper  which  Tagra*]^,  Co  the 
amaaement  of  his  shopmen,  evii^ed  the 
next  morning  for  at  least  an  hour?  Would 
that  the  like  good  effects  had  been  visible 
in  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tagrag;  but— alas,  that 
I  should  have  to  record  it!— .it  was  so  far 
otherwise,  that  ^y  laid  aside  their  fancy- 
fair  work  for  the-whole  week,  which  they 
dieted  to  the  preparation  of  those  dresses 
with  which  th^  purposed  the  profimation 
df  the  Gosuing  Sunday. 

That  dav  at  length  arrived,  and  precisely 
^  mx  o'clock  a  genteel  fly  dqieeited  the 


visitants  §Mm  Satin  Lodge  ut  the  splemhd 
entrance  to  Alibi  House.  There  was  ths 
big  footman— -ehoulderknot,  red  breeches 
and  all.  Tag-rag  felt  a  it//ls  nervous.  Before 
^ey  had  enterM  the  gates,  the  fond,  proud 
parents  had  kissed  their  trembling  daugh- 
ter, and  entreated  her  ^*  to  keep  her  spirits 
up!"  The  exhortation  was  needful;  for, 
when  she  saw  the  sort  of  style  that  awaited 
them,  she  became  not  a  little  agitated.  When 
she  entered  the  hall-r-ah !  on  a  chair  lay  a 
flossy  new  hat,  and  a  delicate  ebony  walk- 
mg-stick;  so  he  had  come— was  then  up 
stairs!— Miss  Tagrag  trembled  in  every 
limb. 

"I  donH  know,  my  dear,'*  whispered 
Mrs.  Taffrag  to  her  husband,  with  a  sub- 
dued sigh,  as  they  followed  the  splendid 


Yet  there  was  such  a  thing  as  love  at  firsl;^  footman  up  stairs.— ><  It  may  be  all  uncom- 


mon grana ;  but  somehow  rm  afVaid  we're 
doing  wrong — its  tfie  Lord's  I>ay^-«ee  if 
anyjgood  comes  of  it." 
^  "  Tut — ^hold  your  tongue !  Lefs  have  no 
nonsense,"  sternly  whUpered  Mr.  Tagrag 
to  his  submissive  wife. 

**  Your  name,  sir!"  quoth  the  footman  in 
a  gentlemanly  way. 

"Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tagrag,"  replied 
Mr.  Tagrag,  after  clearing  his  throat ;  and 
so  they  were  announced.  Miss  Quirk  coming 
forward  to  receive  ihe  ladies  with  the  most 
charming  affability.  There  stood  Titmouse 
in  an  easy  attitude,  with  his  hands  stuck 
into  his  co^  pockets,  and  resting  on  his 
hips,  in  a  very  delicate  and  elegant  fashion. 
How  completely  he  seemed  at  his  ease ! 

"  Oh  Lord !"  thought  Tagrag,  ••  that's 
the  young  fellow  I  usmL  to  go  on  so  to !" 

In  due  time  dinner  was  announced ;  and 
who  can  describe  the  rapture  that  thrilled 
through  the  bosoms  of  the  three  IVgrags, 
wheii  Mr.  Quirk  reouested  Mr.  Titmouse 
to  take  down — Miss  Tagr^ ! !  Het  father 
took  down  Mrs.  Alias;  Mr.  Quirk,  Mrs. 
Tagrrag;  s^  Cramm<m,  Miss  Quirk.  She 
really  might  have  been  proud  of  her  partner. 
Gammon  was  about  tiiirty-eight  years  old ; 
of  average  height ;  with  a  particularly  gen- 
tlemanly appearance  and  address,  and  an 
intellectual  and  even  handsome  countenance, 
though  occasionally  it  wore,  to  a  keen  ob- 
server, a  sinister  expression.  He  had  a  blue 
coat,  a  plain  white  waistcoat,  not  disfigured 
bv  any  glistening  fiddle-feddle  oi  pins, 
chains,  or  quizzing-glasses,  black  trousers, 
and  silk  stockings.  There  was  at  once  an 
appearance  of  neatness  and  carelessness ; 
and  there  was  such  a  ready  smile-— such  a 
bland  ease  and  self-possessicm  about  himr— 
as  communicated  itself  to  those  whom  he  ad« 
dressed.  I  hardly  know,  Mr*  Gammon,  why 
I  have  thus  noticed  so  particularly  your  out 
ward  appearance ;  it  certainly,  on  the  oeca 
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•kttl«md9flQntog»stytckiB0«itKA;  but 
there  we  9mh  things'  as  %ffhiUd  v)aU»  vtA 
painUd  9eimkhre9,     DUmer  v^nt  off  v^ 

}>leasant)¥«  the  wines  sooq  eommunioftting  a 
ittlecotrndeaee  to  the  flustered  gueeAs*  lifis^ 
Tagrag  had  drank  so  inueh  chaxspagne— an 
UBOSii^  beverage  fer  hex^— that  almost  as 
soon  ae  die  had  retained  to  the  drawing* 
room«  iho  sate  down  on  the  sofa  and  fdl 
asleep,  kayiiiff  the  two  young  ladies  to 
amuse  eaeh  o&er  as  best  they  might ;  lor 
Mrs.  Alias  was  very  deaf,  and  moreov^ 
tery  stiff  and  distant,  and  sale  looking  at 
them  in  silenee*  To  return  to  the  dining 
room  for  a  moment.  Twas  quite  delightiol 
to  see  the  sort  ef  friendship  that  seerSed  to 
grow  up  between  Quirk  and  Tagrag,  as 
their  headAgoi  filled  wiUi  wine;  at  the  same 
time  each  of  them  diawing  closer  and  olosef 
to  Titmouse,  who  sate  between  them-*- 
volubility  Uself*  They  soon  diepped  all 
disguise — each  plainly  under  the  impression 
that  the  (ithet  oould  not,  or  did  not,  observe 
him ;  and  altogether,  impeUed  by  their  over- 
mastering motives,  they  beoame  so  bare- 
faced ia  thdr  sycophancy— evidenttv  for- 
getting that  Gammon  was  presenft— *that  he 
could  sweral  times,  with  only  the  utmost 
difficult,  vefraiiL  frcm  burstb)g  into  laughter 
at  the  earnest  devotion  with  which  uiese 
two  worshippers  of  the  little  goldea  calf 
strove  to  attract  ^e  atte;ation  of  their  divini- 
^,  and  recomm^ded  themselvea  to  its 
avour. 

At  length  the  four  gentlemen  repaired  to 
the  drawing-room,  whence  issued  the  sounds 
of  music ;  and  oix  entering  they  beheld  the 
two  lovely  performers  seated  at  the  niano, 
en^s^ed  upon  a  duet.  The  plump,  flaxen- 
bured  Mies  Quirk,  in  her  flowing  white 
muslin  drese,  her  thidc  gold  chain,  and 
massive  bracelets,  i<»rmed  Yather  a  strong 
contrast  to  her  sallow,  skinny  little  coh^ 

5 anion,  in  a  s|Minrnew  slate^cojkmred  sirf 
re68,with  staring  scarlet  sash;  her  loflg 
cork-sofew  ringlets  glistening  in  bear's 
grease ;  and  a»  for  their  peiformance,  Miaa 
Quirk  played  boldly  and  ve^l  throurii  her 
part,  a  smUe  ef  ccmtempt  now  and  then 
beaming  over  her  countenance  at  the  ridicu- 
lous incapacity  <»f  her  companion.  As  soon 
as  the  gentlemen  made  their  appearance  the 
ladies  ceased^  and  withdrew  £rom  the  piano ; 
Miss  Tagiag^  with  a  sweet  air  of  sinifilicity 
and  eonseieus  embaxva^ment,  gliding  to- 
waxds  the  ae^  where  eate  her  mamma 
asleep,  but  whosa  the  at  once  awoke.  Mr. 
Quirk.  ezclaimed,.as,  evidently  elevated  with 
wine,  he  slapped  his  daughter  on  her  fat 
back, "  Ah«  Dora,  my  dove  1"  while  Tagw 
kiseed  hia  daughler's  che^  and  squeeaed 
her  handy  and  then  glanced  with  a  proud 
andl  delighted  air  at  Titmouaey  who  was 


k^iog^t  Ml  iMigliiiiMeB  ikbtAm  maitk, 
pKdciag  hia  teeth.  "While  Miss  Quirk  was 
nu3ciaglea,  Gailuprfon  gayly  toiiversing  wi& 
her,  and  in  an  under  tone  satiritii^  Bifiss 
Tagrag;  the  latter  youdg  lady  was  gasinff. 
with  a.  tiJBoid  air,  at  the  vaiious  elegant  niek* 
naeks  scattered  upon  the  tables  and  slabs. 
One  of  these  coneisted  of  a  pretihr  little  box, 
about  a  foot  square^  with  a  glass  fid,  through 
which  she  saw  the  ooBtenls ;  and  they  not 
a  little  surprised  her.  They  were  pieces  of 
oerd ;  and  on  looking  at  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  bbx,  she  read,  with  a  sudden  shudder— 
**  With  these  eorde  wen  tied  the  hande  rf 
Arthur  Chrizzlegut^  executed  for  high  ireoafm^ 
19M  iVbivemW,  lS-«.  JPteeenied^  ae  a  mark 
rf  re^Htti  to  Cetkh  Quirky  Etq,,  hy  Johek 
MeikhJ^  Poor  MisskTagrag  icodied  fjom 
the  box  as  if  she  had  seen  it  filled  with 
writhing  adders*  She  look  an  early  oppei«- 
tunity,  however,  ef  caMing  her  facer's  a^ 
tention  to  it;  and  he  nronouiieed  it  a 
^  most  intereeiihg  object,''  afid  fetched  Mrs. 
Tagi^  to  see  it.  She  MOBed  fir^  witii 
her  daughter  and  then  wim  her  husband. 
Quietly  pushinr  her  investigations.  Miss 
Tagrag  by-and-oy  beheld  a  lam  and  spkfH 
didly  bound  voIume**4n  feet,  Mks  Quirk's 
album ;  and  afier  tumtng  over  most  of  the 
leaves,  and  glancing  over  the  '' poetical 
effusions"  ana  *^  prose  sentiaKnts,"  which 
few  fools  can  abstain  from  depositing  upon 
the  embossed  pages,  when  scmcited  by  the 
lovely  proprietresses  of  such  Woiks,  beheld 
-*-her  heart  fluttered*«f>oor  Miss  Tagrag 
almost  dropped  the  magnifioent  volume ;  for 
there  was  liie  idolized  name  of  Mr.  Htmouee 
— Hu>  doubt  his  owl3  handwrituig  and  com- 
position. She  read  it  over  eageriy  again 
and  again*— 

••  ThMebat  Ttttnoate  Is  My  name, 
Enfland  If  Uy  Natina, 
London  U  By  «lw«tlinf  Place, 
Xnd  ChrUt  la  My  Salvation.*' 

It  was  very— very  beautiful — beautiful  in 
its  simplicity !  She  looked  anxiously  about 
for  writing  implements ;  but  not  seeing  any, 
was  at  le^eth  obliged  to  trust  to  her  memo- 
ry ;  on  which,  indeed*  the  exquisite  compo- 
sition was  already  inscribed  in  indeliole 
characters.  Miss  Quirk,  who  was  watching 
her  motions,  guessed  the  true  cause  of  her 
excitement;  uid  a  smile  of  mingled  scorn 
and  pity  for  her  infatuated  delusion  shone 
upon  her  face;  in  which,  however,  there 
appeared  a  little  anxiety  when  she  beheld 
Titokouse—- not,  however,  perceiving  that  he 
did  80  in  oensequence  of  a  motion  from  Gam- 
mon, whose  ^e  governed  his  movemenlB, 
as  a  man's  those  S[  his  spaniel— walk  up  to 
her,  and  converse  with  a  great  appearance 
of  interest  Al  length  Mr.  Tagnurs  *«  oar* 
liage"  was  anAowmd     Mr^  Qairk  garve 
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hif  wpm  to  Hior  Tnmgf  nd  Mr*  TitmovM 
to  the  daughter:  who  endmnroofed,  as  she 
wsBt  down  the  stains  to  direct  melting 
glances  at  her  haadseoie  and  distia^ushei 
cmdpanioii.  T&ey  evideiiUy  told^loit  she 
could  not  be  mistaken;  he  certainly  onoe or 
twice  squeezed  her  aim— «nd  the  last  fond 
words  he  uttered  to  her  weie^  ^  Pon  mj  soul 
—it's  early :  devilish  sonj  you're  going !" 
As  the  Tagrags  drore  home,  th^  were  all 
knd  in  the  praises  of  those  wham  they  had 
just  quitted,  particularly  o^  those  whose 
sriendid  hospitality  they  had  heen  enjoying. 
With  a  daughter,  with  wh(Hn  Afr.  ^iik 
must  naturafly  have  wished  to  mal^  so 
sj^ndid  a  match  as  that  with  Jltmeuse-^ 
bftt  who  was  plainly  engaged  to  Mr.  Gam- 
moBH-^ow  kind  snd  disuterested  was  Mr, 
Qtttrkt  in  affi}nling  et erf  encouragement  in 
his  pow^r  to  the  pas^on  which  Titmoose 
had  80  ^ainly  conoeived  for  Miss  Tagrag  t 
And  was  there  ever  so  delightM  a  person 
a»OaimnoQl  How  cordisd^y  he  had  shaken 
the  hands  of  ea^  of  them  at  parting  I— As 
for  Miss  Tagra^,  ^e  almost  f^H  that*  if  her 
heart  had  not  been  ao  deM>ly  eu^aged  to 
Tltmouie,  shd  eeuld  ha^  Toved  Mr«  Gam- 
monl 

*♦  I  hope,  TaWfe>y,"  sad  Mrs.  Tagtag, "  that 
when  you're  Mts*  Titmouse*  you'U  fering 
your  dear  husband  to  hear  Mr.  Horror  1  You 
loiowv  we  ooght  tobegratefi]d  to  the  Lofd^ 
for  He  has  dmie  ft'* 

"La,  ma,  how  can  I  tellf*  said  Miss 
Tagrag,  petulantly.  "  I  must  go  where  Mr. 
Titmouse  chooses,  of  course;  and  no  doubt 
he'll  take  sittings  in  one  of  the  West  End 
churches :  you  know,  you  go  where  pa  goes 
— ^I  go  where  Titmouse  goes !  But  I  will 
come  sometimes,  too-4fiit's  only  to  show 
that  I'm  not  above  it,  you  know.  La,  what 
a  stir  there  will  be !  The  three  Miss  Knipps 
— ^I  do  so  hope  they'll  be  there  I    FlI  have 

Jrour  pew,  ma,  lined  with  red  velvet ;  it  mH 
ook  so  genteel." 

"  I'm  not  quite  so  sure.  Tabby,  though," 
interrupted  her  father,  with  a  certain  swell 
of  manner,  "that  we  shall,  after  a  certsin 
event,  conttni^  to  live  in  these  parts* 
There's  such  a  thing  as  retirin?  from  bu- 
siness. Tabby ;  besides,  we  shall  nat'rally 
wish  to  be  near  you." 

"  He's  a  hoe  of  a  man,  pa^  isn't  he  I"  in- 
terrppted  Miss  Tagrag,  widi  irvepressible 
fizcitemjent.  Her  father  folded  her  in  his 
arms.  They  could  hardlybelieVe  that  they 
fabH^reached  Satin  Lodge.  That  respectable 
Btraeture,  somehow  or  other,  now  looked  to 
tbe  eyes  of  all  of  them  shrunk  into  most 
oontemptH>le  dimensions.  What  wad  it  to 
the  spacious  and  splendid  residence  which 
iMq  had  quitted  I  And  what,  in  alt  proba* 
limy/eottid  to^  be  to  the  m<]isi«tt^-^or  pa»* 


h^pB  wemml  xmmAcm-^4o  whidi  Mr.  Tit 
mouse  would  he  presently  entitled,  and — ^in 
his  right'— some  one  else  T 

Whilst  tbe  brilliant  success  of  Tittlebat 
Titmouse  was  exciting  so  great  a  sensation 
among  the  inmates  of  satin  Lodge  and  Alibi 
House,  there  were  also  certain  quarters  in 
the  upper  reg^n  of  society,  in  which  it  pro- 
duoea  a  considerable  commotion^  and  where 
it  was  contemplated  with  feelings  of  intense 
interest;  nor  wi^out  reason.  For  indeed 
to  you,  reflective  reader,  much  pondermg 
men  and  manners,  and  observing  the  influ- 
ence of  great  weadth,  especially  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  aoquired,  upon  all  classes 
of  mankind  — It  would  appear  passing 
i  strange  th&t  so  prodkrioua  an  event  as  that 
of  an  accession  to  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand 
a  year,  and  a  large  accumulation  of  money 
besides,  could  be  looked  on  with  indlflfer- 
to<$e  in  those  regions  where  money 

•*%  Ukt  t&«  4lr  tik«7  IraAiM-lf  tiny  toit  it  not, 
they  die ;" 

m  its  abseneO)  M  ^tk  **heimvae,  krve,  obe- 
dience, troops  of  Mends,"  disappear  Mke 
snow  undeif  sunshine ;  the  edifice  of  po^, 
luxury,  and  magnifioefleey  Hmt  ^  row  like  an 
exhala^n,"  so  dfsappef(r«r^ 

**  And,  like  ^  oiuubstantial  pageant  Mei, 
Leaves  not  a  rack  behind.** 

Taki^  away  vumey^  and  that  which  raised  its 
delicate  and  pampered  possessors  above  the 
common  cpnoition  of  mankind — that  of  pri- 
yatioh  and  incessant  labour,  and  anxiety — 
into  one  entirely  artificial,  engendering  to- 
tally new  "V^dhts  and  desires,  is  gone,  all 
gone ;  and  Its  occu^antd  suddeiily  rail,  as  it 
were,  through  a  highfy  rarefied  atmosphere, 
breathless  and  dismayed^  into  contact  with 
the  chilling  exigpencies  of  Ufb,  of  which,  till 
then,  they  had  only  heard  and  read,  some- 
fimes  wiCh  a  sort  of  morbid  sympathy,  as 
we  do  hear  and  read  of  a  foreign  country 
not  stirring  the  while  from  our  sni^  homes 
by  whose  comfortable  and  luxurious  fire- 
sides we  read  of  the  frightful  palsymg  cold 
of  the  polar  regions,  and  for  a  moment  sigh 
over  the  condition  of  their  miserable  inha- 
bitants, as  vividly  pictured  to  us  by  adven- 
turous travellers. 

If  the  reader  had  reverently  cast  his  eye 
over  Uie  pages  of  that  glittering  centre  of 
aristocratic  literature,  and  inexhaustible  so- 
lace against  the  ennui  of  a  wet  day— I  mean 
Dehreifi  Peerage^  his  attention  could  not 
have  failed  to  be  riveted,  amongst  a  galaxy 
of  brilliant  but  minor  stars,  by  the  radiance 
of  one  trassecAdent  constellation.  Behold ; 
hush;  tremble l*^^Au6U8T«s  Mortimbr 
Plantaoenvt  Fitz-Uksb«  Earl  of  Dbbi>- 
DUROTON^  Viaeot]ii*r  Frr^Uass,  and  Bakoh 
DnuNQcousTi  Kmaar  or  thb  Goldsii 
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FiJEEci ;  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.8:, 
iic,  &c.  &c. ;  Hetttenant-j^neral  in  the  anny, 
colonel  of  the  37th  regiment  of  light  dra- 
goons; lord-lieutenant  of ——shire;  elder 
brother  of  the  Trinity  House ;  formerly  lord 
steward'  of  the  household ;  succeeded  his 
father,  Perot  Constaktini  Fitz-Urse,  as 
fifth  earl,  and  twentieth  in  the  harony,  Jan- 
uary lOth,  1795;  married,  April  1,  f780, 
Right  Hon.  PhiUippa  Emmeline  Blanche 
M acspleueiian,  daughter  of  Archibald,  ninth 
Duke  of  Tantallon,  K,  T.,  and  has  issue  an 
only  child. 

"Cecilia  Phiupfa  LcopoLDiirA  Plah- 
TAOENET,  bom  June  10, 1790. 

"Town  residence,  GrosTcnor  Square. 

"  Seats,  Gruneaghoolaehan  Castle,  Gal- 
way;  Treardevorayeor  Manor,  Cornwall; 
Llmrjrllwcrwpllrily  Ablw,  North  Wales; 
Tullyclachnach  Palace,  N.  Britain;  Pop- 
pleton  Hall,  HertfordshlTe. 

"£^ridom,  by  palant,  16$7;  baropy,  by 
writ  of  summons,  Heniy  Q.'* 

Now,  as  to  the  above  tremendous  list  of 
•eats  and  residences,  be  it  obsenred  that  the 
existence  of  two  of  them,  vix. :  Grosrenor 
Square  and  Popi^etcm  Hall,  was  tolerably 
well  ascertained  by  the  residence  of  the  an- 
gust  proprietor  of  mem,  and  the  expenditure 
Oierem  of  bis  princely  revenue  of  Jgl5000  a 
▼ear.  The  existence  of  the  remainii^  ones, 
however,  the  names  of  which  &e  mligent 
chronicler  has  preserved  with  such  scrupu- 
lous accuracy,  had  become  somewhat  pro- 


blematical since  ^  era  of  tlie  civil  war^ 
and  the  physical  derangement  of  the  surtaee 
of  the  etffth  in  ^ose  parts,  which  one  may 
conceive  to  have  taken  place*  consequent 
upon  &08e  events ;  those  imposing  feudal 
residences  having  been  originally  erected  in 
positions  so  careifully  selected  with  a  view 
to  their  security  against  aggression,  as  to 
have  become  totally  inaccessible;  and,  in- 
deed, unknown  to  the  present  inglorious  and 
degenerate  race,  no  longer  animated  by  tiia 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  adventure. 

I  have  now  recovered  my  breath  after  my 
bol4  flight  into  the  resplendent  regions  of 
aristocracy;  but  my  eyes  are  still  dazzled. 

The  reader  may  by  this  time  have  got  aa 
intimation  that  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  in  a 
madder  freak  of  fortune  than  any  which  her 
inoomurehensible  ladyship  hath  hitherto  ex- 
hibitea  in  the  Vagee  of  this  history,  is  far  on 
his  way  towaras  a  dizzy  pitch  of  greatness,  * 
viz.:  that  he  has  now,  owmff  the  verdict  of 
the  Yoriuhire  jury,  taken  we  place  of  Mr. 
Aubrey,  and  become  heir-expectant  to  the 
oldest  barony  in  the  kingdom-— between  it 
and  him  only  one  old  peer,  and  his  child— 
an  nnmarried  daughter  mtorvenii^.  Behd4 
the  thing  demonstrated  to  your  very  c^e,  in 
the  following  pedigree,  which  is  only  our 
former  onef  a  little  actended. 

*  See  ]>r.  Btfbbte'i  ••  Aceoant  of  the  lit«  Lafie«HM. 
•Bd  of  tbo  RemaiDt  of  Bubtenaiieaa  Caitles*'— 
Qawto  BdiUon,  pp.  1000-SOOO. 

tp  IM. 


GbOPFBKT  Ds  BESUROCOUmT, 

Sufflmoned  as  baron,  &y  writ,  12th  Hen*  IL 
From  him  descend. 

1 

Henry  Dreddlington,  sixteenth  baron  by  writ, 
created  Easl  ov  DmaoDLnioioF,  16^. 


(Charles,  17th  l>arMi 
and  2d  earl.) 

(Geoffrey,  18th  baton 
and  3d  earL) 

1 

(John,  19th  baron 
and  4Ui  earl.) 

L 

itos  Mortimer, 
itb  baron  and 
6th  earL) 

L_ 


DraddHngton,  (of  Ymtton) 
younger  brother. 


(HafiyD.) 


ChailesD.) 


(Ai 


(LidyCeeUis, 
only  CUM.) 


(Stephen,  eldest 
brother.) 

I 

(Titmouse  D. 
and  sole  heir.) 

(TmLEBAT  TtXIfOVSK. ) 


(Geo^jrD 
^brother. 


eyD.«B4 


(Aubrey  1 
sole  heir.) 

I 

(Charles  Aubrey.) 


From  the  above,  I  thiak  k  will  appear,  I  tieth  baron,  the  earldom  would  beeactiaett 
thai  on  AedeatlioftlielUtti  earl  aadtwen-J  and  tfaa  bafony  would  desceiid  open  tk* 
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Lady'  Geoilia ;  woA  that,  in  the  eyent  of  her 
4ying  i^ithoui  issue  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
Either,  Tittlebat  Titmouse  would  become 
Lord  Drelincourt,  (twenty-first  in  the  ba- 
ronjr ;)  and  in  tlie  event  of  her  dying  with- 
out issue,  after  her  father's  death,  Tittlb- 
BAT  Titmouse  would  become  the  twenty- 
tecond  Lord  DRCLtNCooRT;  one  or  other  of 
which  two  splendid  positions,  but  for  the 
enterprising  agency  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap,  would  have  been  occupied 
by  Ch^oilbs  Aubmet,  Esq.!  cm  considering 
viiich,  one  cannot  but  remember  a  sajring 
of  an  ancient  poet,  who  seems  to  have  kept 
as  keen  an  eye  upon  the  unaccountable 
frolics  of  the  goddess  Fortune,  as  this  history 
i^ows  that  I  have.  ^Tis  a  passage  which 
any  little  schoolboy  will  tianslate  to  his 
mother  or  his  sisters-^ 

— "  Hlnc  «pioem  mptz 
Fortuna  cum  ftridore  acato 
Snstuiit,  bic  poaaiiie  gaadet.*'* 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  the 
Eaurl  of  Dreddlington  was  about  sixty-seven 
jears  old ;  and  he  would  realize  the  idea 
of  an  incarnation  of  the  sublimest  pridb. 
He  was  of  rather  a  slight  make,  and,  though 
of  a  tolerably  advanced  a^,  stood  as 
straight  as  an  arrow.  His  hair  was  glossy, 
and  white  as  snow ;  his  features  were  of  an 
aristocratic  cast;  their  expression  was  se- 
vere and  haughty;  and  there  was  not  the 
'slightest  trace  of  intellect  perceptible  in 
them.  His  manner  and  demeanour  were 
ealm,  cold,  imperturbable,  inaccessible; 
wherever  he  went— so  to  speak-^e  radiated 
cold.  Poverty  imbittered  his  spirit,  as 
his  lofty  birth  and  ancient  descent  ^nerated 
tiie  pride  L  have  spoken  of.  With  what 
calm  and  supreme  self-satisfaction  did  he 
look  down  upon  all  lower  in  the  peerage 
than  himself!  and  as  for  a  newly  created 
peer,  he  looked  at  him  with  ineffable 
disdain.  Amongst  his  few  equals  he  was 
affable  enough;  amongst  his  inferiors  he 
exhibited  an  insupportable  appearance  of 
condescension-^one  which  excited  a  wise 
man's  smile  of  pity  and  contempt,  and  a 
fodl's  anger — ^both,  however,  equally  naught 
to  the  £arl  of  Dreddlington.  If  any  one 
eould  have  ventured  upon  a  post  mortem  ex- 
amination of  so  au?u3t  a  structure  as  the 
earl's  carcass,  his  lieart' would  probably 
have  been  found  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  his  brain  very  soft  and  flabby;  both, 
however,  equal  to  the  small  occasions 
which,  from  time  to  time,  called  for  the  ex- 
«»cise  of  their  functions.  The  former  was 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  two  feelings 
--love  of  himself  and  pf  his  daughter,  (be- 
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cause  upon  h«r  would  descend  his  barony ;) 
the  latter  exhibited  its  powers  (supposing  the 
brain  to  be  the  seat  ot  the  mind)  in  master- 
ing the  military  details  requisite  for  nomi- 
nsU  soldierafaip;  the  game  of  whist;  the 
routine  of  pel^  business  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  the  etk|aette  of  the  court.  One 
branch  of  useful  knowledge  he  had,  how- 
ever, completely  mastered— that  which  is  so 
ably  condensed  in  Debrett ;  and  he  became 
a  sort  of  orade  in  such  matters.  As  for  his 
politics,  he  professed  whig  principles— and 
was,  indeed,  a  blind  and  bitter  partisan.  In 
att«[idaikce  to  his  senatorial  duties,  he  prac- 
tised an  exemplary  punctuality ;  was  alwayf 
to  be  found  in  tM  House  at  its  sitting  and 
rising;  and  never  oiiee,  on  any  occasion, 
great  or  small,  vote4  affainst  his  party.  He 
had  never  been  heard  to  speak  in  a  full 
bouse;  first,  because  he  could  never  muster 
nerve  enough  for  the  purpose;  secondly, 
because  he  never  had  any  thing  to  say ;  and, 
lastly,  lest  he  should  compromise  hb  dig- 
nity, and  destroy  the  prestige  of  his  position, 
by  not  speaking  better  than  any  one  present. 
tfis  services  were  not,  however,  entirely 
overlooked :  for,  on  his  party  coming  into 
office  for  a  few  weeks,  (they  Knew  it  could 
be  for  no  longer  a  time,)  they  made  him 
lord  steward  of  the  household ;  which  was, 
thenceforward,  an  epoch  to  which  he  refer- 
red every  event  of  his  life,  ^eat  and  small. 
The  great  object  of  his  ambition,  ever  since 
he  had  been  of  an  age  to  form  large  and 
comprehensive  views  of  action  and  conduct, 
and  conceive  superior  designs,  and  achieve 
distinction  amongst  mankind — was,  to  ob- 
tain a  step  in  the  peeragre ;  for,  considering 
the  antiquity  of  his  family,  and  his  ample, 
nay,  super/fuotM  pecuniary  means— so  much 
more  than  adeouate  to  support  his  present 
double  dignity  or  earl  and  baron — he  thought 
it  but  a  reasonable  return  for  his  eminent 
political  services  to  obtain  the  step  which 
he  coveted.  But  his  anxiety  on' this  point 
had  been  recently  increased  a  thousand-fold 
by  one  circumstance.  A  gentleman  who 
held  an  honourable  and  lucrative  official  situ- 
ation in  the  House,  and  who  never  had  treat- 
ed the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  with  that  pro- 
found obsequiousness  which  the  earl  con- 
ceived to  be  his  due—but,  on  the  contrary, 
hacLpresumed  to  consider  himself  a  man  and 
an  Binglishman  equally  with  the  earl — ^had, 
a  short  time  before,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  title  to  an  earldom  that  had  long 
been  dormant,  and  was  of  creation  earlier 
than  that  of  Dreddlington.  The  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  took  '  this  outward  circum- 
stance so  much  to  heart,  that  for  some 
months  afterwards  he  appeared  to  be  in  a 
decline :  always  experiencing  a  dreadful  in- 
wsurd  spasm  wh^ierTer  the  &d  of  Fitzwar- 
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ren  made  his  appeanaoe  in  tlM  House.  For 
this  lamentable  state  of  things  there  was 
plainly  but  one  TemedT-»4  Marquisatk,  at 
which  the  earl  gaaed  with  all  the  intense 
desire  oi  an  old  and  feeble  ape  at  a  cocoap 
nut,  just  above  his  reach,  and  which  he  be- 
holds at  lengtii  firrasped  and  carried  off  by 
some  nimbler  and  youngfer  rivid.  Amongst 
all  the  weighty  caies  and  anxieties  of  this 
life,  I  most  do  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  did  not  neglect  the 
concerns  of  hereafter— ^e  solemn  realities 
— 4hat  future  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. To  his  enlightened  and  comprehen- 
Mre  view  of  the  state  of  tilings  around  him, 
it  was  evident  that  the  Author  of  the  world 
had  decreed  the  existence  of  the  regular 
gradations  of  society. 

The  following  lines,  quoted  one  night  in 
the  Honse  by  2ie  leader  of  his  party,  had 
infinitely  delighted  the  earl— • 

"  Ob,  where  dbobbs  if  shaken, 
Which  ii  the  ladder  to  all  high  deeIgM, 
The  onterpriee  ie  tick  I 
Take  but  dbobbb  away^-^OBtune  that  firing. 
And,  hark!  what  ditcord  foHowf!  each  thing  meet*, 
In  mera  oppugnaney  !*'* 

When  the  earl  discovered  that  this  was  the 
production  of  Shakspeare,  he  conceived  a 
great  respect  for  him,  and  purchased  a  copy 
of  his  works,  and  had  them  splendidly 
bound ;  never  to  be  opened,  however,  except 
at  that  one  place  where  the  famous  passage 
in  question  was  to  be  found.  Since,  thought 
the  earl,  such  is  clearly  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  world,  why  should  it  not  be  so 
in  the  next  1  He  felt  certain  that  then  there 
would  be  found  corresponding  differences 
and  degrees,  in  analogy  to  the  differences 
and  d^rees  existing  upon  earth ;  and  with 
this  view  had  read  and  endeavoured  to  com- 
prehend a  very  dry  but  learned  book-— But- 
ler's Analogy^  lent  him  by  his  brother,  a 
bishop.  This  consolatory  conclusion  of  the 
earl's  was  greatly  strengthened  by  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  from  which  he  had  once 
heard  his  broker  preach—-"  In  my  FafkerU 
house  are  mant  mansions  ;  ifii  had  not  been 
80,  I  would  have  told  you.  On  grounds 
such  as  these,  after  much  conversation  with 
several  old  brother  peers  of  his  own  rank, 
he  and  they— -those  wise  and  ffood  men- 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  tnere  was  no 
real  ground  for  apprehending  so  grievous  a 
misfortune  as  the  hndd]ing[  together  here- 
after of  the  great  and  small  into  one  miscel- 
laneous and  ill-sorted  assemblage ;  but  that 
the  rules  of  precedence,  in  all  their  strict* 
ness,  as  being  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  woulu  meet  with  an  exact  observ- 
ance, so  that  every  one  should  be  ultimately 
and  eternally  happy  in  the  c<Hnpany  o^  his 
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equals.  The  Barl  ef  Dreddlington  wodd 
have,  in  fact,  as  soon  supposed,  with  tiie 
deluded  Indian,  Aat,  in  his  voyage  to  the 
next  world— 

**  Hii  faithful  dog  should  bear  him  company ;" 

as  that  his  lordship  shbuld  be  doomed  to 
participate  the  same  regions  of  heaven  witii 
any  or  his  domestics:  unless,  indeed,  by 
some,  in  his  view,  not  improbable  dispen- 
sation, it  should  form  an  ingredient  in  their 
cup  of  happiness  in  the  next  world,  there  to 
perform  those  offices— -or  analogous  ones— 
for  their  old  masters,  which  they  had  pei^ 
formed  upon  earth.  As  the  eapl  grew  older, 
these  just,  and  ratiooal,  and  scriptural 
views  became  clearer,  and  his  faith  firmer. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  in  a 
manner  ripening  for  immortality— for  which 
his  noble  and  loftv  nature,  he  felt,  was  fit- 
ter, and  more  likely  to  be  in  his  element, 
than  it  could  possibly  be  in  this  dull,  de- 
graded, and  confused  world.  He  knew  that 
there  his  sufferinps  in  this  inferior  staare  of 
existence  would  he  richly  recompensed ;  for 
sufferings  indeed  he  had,  thou^  secret, 
arising  from  the  scanty  means  which  had 
been  allotted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  exalted  rank  to  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  call  him*  The  long 
series  of  exquisite  mortifications  and  pincl? 
ing  privations  arising  from  this  inadeqaaoj 
of  means,  had,  however,  the  earl  doubted 
not,  been  desigpoed  by  Providence  as  a  trial 
of  his  constancy,  and  from  which  he  would, 
in  due  timo,  issue  like  thrice-refined  gold* 
Then  also  would  doubtless  be  remembered 
in  his  favour  the  innumerable  instances  of 
his  condescension  in  mingling  in  the  most 
open  manner  with  those  who  were  unques* 
tionahly  his  inferiors,  sacrificing  his  own 
feelings  of  lofty  and  fastidious  exclusive- 
ness,  and  endeavouring  to  advance  the 
interests,  and,  as  far  as  influence  and  exam- 
ple went,  polish  and  refine  the  manners  of 
the  lower  orders  of  society.  Such  is  an 
outline— alas,  how  faint  and  imperfect !«-« 
of  this  great  and  good  man,  the  Earl  ef 
Dreddlington.  As  for  his  domestic  and  fa- 
mily circumstances,  he  had  been  a  widower 
for  some  fifteen  years,  his  countess  having 
brought  him  but  one  child.  Lady  Cecilia 
Pbilippa  Leopoldina  Plantagenet,  who  was« 
in  almost  all  respects,  the  counterpart  of  her 
illastrioua  father.  She  resembled  him  not 
a  little  in  feature,  only  that  she  partook  of 
the  plainness  of  her  mother.  Her  com- 
plexion was  delicately  fair ;  but  her  features 
had  no  other  expression  than  that  of  a  lan« 
guid  hauteur.  Her  upper  evelids  drooped 
as  if  she  could  hardly  keep  them  open;  tho 
upper  jaw  projected  coneiderably  over  the 
under  one;  and  her  ,feilo|«^yi^lK^^n>- 
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idnent  and  exposed.  8he  seemed  to  take 
but  little  interest  in  any  thing  on  earth,  so 
frigid  was  she,  and  inanimate.  In  nerson, 
she  was  of  average  height,  of  slender  and 
well  proportioned  figure,  and  erect  and 
gracefal  carriage,  only  that  she  had  a  habit 
of  throwing  her  head  a  little  backward,  that 
gave  her  a  sinffularly  disdainful  appearance. 
She  had  reached  her  twenty-seventh  year 
without  having  had  an  eligible  offer  of  mar- 
riage, though  she  would  be  the  possessor  of 
a  barony  m  her  own  ri^ht,  and  dS5000  a 
year;  a  circumstance  which,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved»  not  a  little  imbittered  her.  She 
inherited  her  father's  pride  in  all  its  pleni- 
tude. You  should  have  seen  the  haughty 
couple  fitting  silently  side  by  side  in  the 
old-fashioned  yellow  family  carriage,  as 
they  drove  round  the  crowded  park,  return- 
ii^  the  salutations  of  those  they  met  in  the 
slightest  manner  possible.  A  glimpse  of 
them  at  such  a  moment,  would  have  giyen 
you  a  far  more  just  and  lively  notion  of  their 
real  character,  than  the  most  anxious  and 
laboured  description  of  mine. 

Ever  since  the  first  Earl  of  Dreddlin^on 
had,  through  a  bitter  pique  conceived  against 
his  eldest  son,  the  second  earl,  diverted  the 
principal  family  revenues  to  the  younger 
branch,  leaving  the  title  to  be  supported  by 
pnlv  dSSOOO  a  year,  there  had  been  a  com- 
pieie  estrangement  between  the  elder  and 
the  younger — the  titled  and  the  moneyed- 
branches  of  the  family.  On  Mr,  Aubrey's 
attaining  his  majority,  however,  the  present 
earl  sanctioned  overtures  being  made  to- 
wards a  reconciliation,  beinff  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Lady  Cecilia  might, 
by  intermarriage,  effect  a  happy  re-union  of 
family  interests;  an  object  this  that  had 
long  lain  nearer  his  heart  than  any  other 
upon  earth,  till,  in  fact,  it  became  a  kind  of 
passion.  Actuated  by  such  considerations, 
he  had  done  more  to  conciliate  Mr.  Aubrey 
^an  he  had  ever  done  towards  any  one  on 
earth.  It  was,  however,  in  vain.  Mr. 
Aubrey's  first  delinquency  was,  an  unqua- 
lified and  enthusiastic  adoption  of  tory 
principles.  Now.  ^1  the  Dreddlingtons^ 
from  time  whereof^ the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary,  had  been  firm, 
unflinching  tories,  till  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent ejarl  quietly  walked  over  one  day  to  the 
other  side  of  the  House  of  Lords,  completely 
fascinated  by  a  bit  of  riband  which  the  nu- 
nister  held  up  before  him;  and  before  he 
had  sat  in  that  wonder-working  region,  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  house,  twenty-four 
hou^9  he  discovered  that  the  true  significa- 
tion of  tory  was  ^'go^-*i-and  of  whig,  patriot ; 
and  he  stuck  ta  thai  version  till  it  trans- 
formed him  into  a  ^old  stick,  in  which 
capacity  he  died,  having  repeatedly  and  so- 


lemnly impressed  upon  his  son  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  taking  the  same  view  of 
public  aflfairs,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  simi- 
lar results.  And  in  the  way  in  which  he 
had  been  (rained  up,  most  religiously  had 
gone  the  earl ;  and  see  the  result ;  he,  also, 
attained  to  eminent  and  responsible  office—- 
to  wit,  that  of  lord  steward  of  the  household. 
Now,  things  standing  thus — ^how  could  the 
earl  so  compromise  his  principles,  and  indi- 
rectly injure  his  parly,  by  sufferbg  his 
daughter  to  marry  a  tory  t  Great  ffrief  and 
vexation  of  spirit  did  this  matter,  therefore, 
occasion  to  that  excellent  nobleman.  But, 
secondly,  Aubrey  not  only  declined  to 
marry  his  cousin,  but  clenched  his  refusal, 
and  sealed  his  final  exclusion  from  ths 
dawning  good  opinion  and  affections  of  the 
earl,  by  marrying  some  one  else— Miss  St. 
Clair.  Thenceforth  there  was  a  great  gulf 
between  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  the 
Aubreys.  Whenever  they  happened  to 
meet,  the  earl  greeted  him  with  an  elabo- 
rate bow,  and  a  petrifying  smile ;  but,  for 
the  last  seven  years,  not  one  syllable  had 
passed  between  ^em.  As  for  Mr.  Aubrey, 
he  had  never  been  otherwise  than  amused 
at  the  eccentric  airs  o£  his  magnificent  kins* 
man.  Now,  was  it  not  a  hara  thing  for  the 
earl  to  bear-.-nameIy,  the  prospect  there 
was  that  his  barony  and  estates  mi^ht  de- 
volve upon  this  same  Aubrey,  or  his  issue  t 
for  Lady  Cecilia,  alas !  enjoyed  but  preca- 
rious health,  and  her  chances  of  marrying 
seemed  daily  diminishing.  This  was  a 
thorn  in  the  poor  earPs  flesh;  a  source  of 
constant  worrt/  to  him,  sleeping  and  waking : 
and,  proud  as  he  was,  ana  with  such  good 
reason,  he  would  have  gone  down  on  his 
knees  and  prayed  to  heaven  to  avert  so 
direful  a  calamity^— to  see  his  daughter 
married. 

Such  being  the  relative  position  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  and  Uie  Earl  of  Dreddlin^n  at  the 
time  when  this  history  opens,  it  is  easy  for 
the  reader  t(^imagine  the  lively  interest  with 
which  the  earl  firat  heard  of  the  tidings  that 
a  stranger  had  set  up  a  title  to  the  whole  of 
Yatton  estates ;  and  the  silent  but  piofoun4 
anxiety  with  which  he  continued  to  regard 
the  progress  of  the  affair.  He  obtained, 
from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  confidential 
inquiries  instituted  by  his  solicitor,  a  preneral 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  new  claimant's 
pretensions ;  but,  with  a  due  degrree  of  deli- 
cacy towards  his  unfortunate  lunsman,  he 
studiously  concealed  the  interest  he  felt  in 
so  important  a  family  question  as  the  suc- 
c^ssisn  to  the  Yatton  property.  The  earl 
and  his  daughter  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  see  the  claimant;  and  when  he  heard  that 
that  claimant  was  a  gentleman  of  '^  decided 
whig  principles"-~the  earl  was  very  near 
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Kiting  it  down  as  a  sort  of  special  inter- 
ference of  Providence  in  his  favour;  and  one 
that,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  would 
lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  other 
wishes  of  the  earl.  Who  knew  but  that, 
before  a  twelvemonth  had  passed  over,  the 
two  branches  of  the  family  mi^ht  not  be  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  re-united — and  thus, 
amongst  other  incidents,  invest  the  earl  with 
the  virtual  patronage  of  the  borongh  of  Yat- 
ton,  and  in  the  event  of  their  return  to  power, 
strengthen  his  claim  upon  his  party  for  his 
long  coveted  marquisate  ?  Urgent  business 
hafti  carried  him  to  the  continent  a  few  days 
before  the  trial  of  the  ejectment  at  York ; 
and  he  did  not  return  till  a  day  or  two  afler 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  had  solemnly 
declared  the  vali(nty  of  the  nlaintiiTs  title 
to  the  Yatton  property,  ana  consequently 
established  his  right  of 'succession  to  the 
barony  of  Drelincourt.  Of  this  event  a 
lengthened  account  was  given  in  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  papers,  which  fell  under  the 
carl*s  eye  the  day  after  his  arrival  from 
abroad ;  and  to  the  report  of  the  decision  of 
the  question  of  law,  was  appended  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :— 

**  In  consequence  of  the  above  decision, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  we  are  able  to  state  on  the  best 
authority,  has  given  formal  notice  of  his 
intention  to  surrender  the  entire  of  the  Yat- 
ton property  without  further  litigation ;  thus 
making  the  promptest  amends  in  his  power 
to  those  whom  he.  has — we  cannot  doubt, 
finwittinfirly^njured.  He  has  also  accepted 
the  ChiTtern  Hundreds,  and  has  conse- 
quently retired  from  parliament ;  so  that  the 
borough  of  Yatton  is  now  vacant  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  new  proprietor  of 
Yatton  will  either  himself  sit  for  the 
borough,  and  announce  immediately  his  in- 
tention of  doing  so,  or  give  his  prompt  and 
decisive  support  to  some  gentleman  of  de- 
cided whig  principles.  We  say  promnt'^ 
for  the  enemy  is  vigilant  and  craf^.  Men 
of  Yatton !  to  the  rescne  ? ! ! — Mr.  Titmouse 
is  now,  we  believe,  in  Londom  This  for- 
tunate gentleman  is  not  only  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fine  proper^  at  Yatton,  with  an 
unincumbered  rent-roll  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  rents  to  be  handed  over  by  the  late 
possessor,  but  is  now  next  but  one  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Earldom  of  Dreddlinffton, 
and  Barony  of  Drelincourt,  with  the  large 
family  estates  annexed  thereto.  We  believe 
this  is  the  oldest  barony  in  the  kingdom.  It 
must  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the 
present  earl  to  know  that  his  probable  suc- 
cessor professes  the  same  liberal  and  en- 
lightened political  opinions,  of  which  his 
lordship  has,  doring  his  long  and  distin- 


groished  political  lifsi  be«i  $o  able  and  eon* 
sistent  a  supporter.*' 

The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  was  slightly 
flustered  on  reading  the  above  j^aragraph. 
He  perused  it  several  times  with  increasmff 
satisfaction.  The  time  had  at  length  anrivea 
for  him  to  take  decisive  steps ;  nay,  duty  to 
his  newly  discovered  kinsman  required  it. 

Messrs.  Titmouse  and  Gammon  were 
walking  arm-in-arm  down  Oxford  street,  on 
their  return  from  some  livery  stables,  where 
they  bad  been  looking  at  a  horse  which  Tit- 
mouse was  thinking  of  purchasing,  when 
an  incident  occured  which  ruffled  him  not 
a  little.  He  had  been  recognised  and  pub- 
licly accosted  by  a  vulgar  fellow,  with  a 
yard-measure  in  his  hand,  and  a  largp  parcel 
of  drapery  under  his  arm — in  fact,  by  our 
old  friend  Huckaback.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Titmouse  ajfect,  for  some  time,  not  to  see 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  to  be  earnestly 
engaged  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Gammon. 

"Ah, 'Utty!— Titmouse!  Well,  M«/cr 
Titmouse— how  are  you  !— Devilish  long 
time  since  we  met !"  Titmouse  directed  a. 
look  at  him  that  he  wished  t;ould  have 
blighted  him,  and  quickened  his  pace  with- 
out taking  any  farther  notice  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous intruder.  Huckaback's  blood 
was  up,  however — ^roused  by  this  ungratefril 
and  insolent  treatment  from  one  who  had 
been  under  such  great  obligations  to  him ; ' 
and  quickening  his  pace  also,  he  kept  along^ 
side  of  Titmouse.  • 

^'Ah,'*  continue^ Huckaback,  "why  do 
you  cut  me  in  this  way,  Titty  1  You  armU 
ashamed  of  me,  surely  t  Many's  the  time 
you've  trammed  up  and  down  Oxford  street 
with  your  bundle  and  yard-measure—** 

"  Fellow !"  at  length  exclaimed  Titmouse, 
indignantly.  *'  'Pon  my  life  I'll  give  yon  in 
charge  if  you  go  on  so !  Be  off,  you  low 
fellow!**  "Dem  vulgar  brute!"  he  sub- 
joined in  a  lower  tone,  bursting  into  per- 
spiration, for  he  had  not  forgotten  the  inso- 
lent pertinacity  of  Huckaback's  disposition. 

"  My  eyes !  give  me  in 'charge?  Come, 
I  like  that,  rather — ^you  vagabond  !  Pay  me 
what  you  owe  me!  Yoirre  a  swindler! 
Yon  owe  me  fifty  pounds,  you  do !  you  sent 
a  man  to  rob  me  !*^ 

"  Will  any  one  get  a  constable  ?"  inquired 
Titmouse,  who  had  grown  as  white  as  aeath. 
The  little  crowd  that  was  collecting  round 
them  began  to  suspect,  from  Titmouse's 
agitated  appearance,  that  there  must  be 
some  foundation  for  the  charges  made 
against  him. 

"Oh,  go,  get  a  constable!  Nothing  I 
shonld  like  better!  Ah,  very  fine  eentleman 
— what's  the  time  of  day,  when  diaps  like 
you  are  woiSmd  up  so  high  V* 
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Gammon^s  interference  was  in  vain. 
Huckaback  got  more  abusive  and  noisy; 
no  constable  was  at  hand  ;  so,  to  escape  tne 
intolerable  interruption  and  nuisance,  he 
beckoned  a  coach  off*  the  stand,  which  was 
close  by ;  anj)  Titmouse  and  he  stepping 
into  it,  they  were  soon  out  of  sight  aAd 
hearing  of  Mr.  Huckaback.  Having  taken 
a  shillmg  drive,  they  alighted,  and  walked 
towards  C event  Garden.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  hotel  they  observed  a  yellow 
chariot,  at  once  elegant  and  somewhat  old- 
fashioned,  rolling  away  from  the  door. 

«*  I  wonder  who  that  is,"  said  Gammon ; 
''it's  an  earl's  coronet  on  the  panel;  and 
an  old  gentleman  is  sitting  down  in  the 
corner " 

*'  Ah — it's  no  doubt  a  fine  thing  to  be  a 
lord,  and  all  that->-but  I'll  answer  for  it, 
some  of  'em's  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse," 
replied  Titmouse,  as  they  entered  the  hotel. 
At  that  moment  the  waiter,  with  a  most 
profound  bow,  presented  him  with  a  letter 
and  a  card,  which  had  only  the  moment 
before  been  left  fbr  him.    The  card  was 

The  Earl  of  Daaz^DUNOTON's, 

and  there  was  written  oh  it,  in  pencil,  in 
rather  a  feeble  and  hurried  character-—"  For 
Mr.  Titmouse." 

"My  stars,  Mr.  Gammon!**  exclaimed 
•Titmouse,  excitedly,  addressing  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, who  also  seemed  greatly  interested 
by  the  ^occurrence.  They  both  repaired 
to  a  vacant  table  at  tha  extremity  of  the 
room;  and  Titmouse,  with  not  a  little  trepi- 
dation, hastily  breaking  a  large  seal  which 
contained  the  earl's  family  arms,  with  their 
crowded  quarterings  and  grim  supporters- 
better  appreciated  by  Gammon,  however, 
than  by  Titmouse — opened  the  ample  en- 
velope, and  unfolding  its  thick  gilt-edged 
enclosure,  read  as  follows  :— 

"The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  has  the  ho- 
nour of  waiting  upon  Mr.  Titmouse,  in  whom 
he  is  yery  happy  to  have,  so  unexpectedly, 
discovered  so  near  a  kinsman.  On  the  eyent 
wliich  has  brought  this  to  pass,  the  earl 
congratulates  himself  not  less  than  Mr. 
*E1tmouse,  and  hopes  for  the  earliest  oppor- 
toni^of  a  personal  introduction. 

♦*  The  earl  leayes  town  to-day,  and  will 
not  return  till  Monday  next,  on  which  day 
be  begs  the  favour  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  com- 
pany to  dinner.  He  may  depend  upon  its 
being  strictly  a  family  retmion ;  the  only 
person  present,  besides  Mr.  Titmouse  and 
the  earl,  being  the  LadyCecilia. 

"  Grosvenor  Square,  Thu^ay. 
•♦Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.  &C.&C."   ' 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  read  the  above, 
•till  holding  it  in  his  hand,  he  gased  at 
T  i 


Gammon  with  mute  apprehension  and  de- 
light Of  the  existence,  indeed,  of  the  mag- 
mficent  personage  who  had  just  introduced 
himself.  Titmouse  had  certainly  heard,  from 
time  to  time,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings  which  had  just  been  so  success- 
fully terminated.  He  had  seen  it,  to  be 
sure ;  but,  as  a  sort  of  remote  splendour, 
like  that  of  a  fixed  star  which  gleamed 
brightly,  but  at  too  vast  a  distance  to  have 
any  sensible  influence,  or  even  to  arrest  his 
attention.  After  a  little  while,  Titmouse 
began  to  chatter  very  volubly,  but  Gammon, 
after  reading  over  the  note  once  or  twice, 
seemed  not  much  inclined  for  conversation . 
and,  had  Titmouse  been  accustomed  to  ob- 
servation, he  might  have  gathered  from  the 
eye  and  brow  of  Gammon,  that  that  gentle- 
man's mind  was  very  deeply  occupied  by 
some  matter  or  other,  probably  suggested 
by  the  incident  which  had  just  taken  place. 
Titmouse,  by-and-by,  called  for  pens,  ink, 
and  paper — ^'*  The  very  best  gilt-edged  pa- 
per, mind,"— and  prepared  to  reply  to  Lord 
Dreddlington's  note.  Gammon,  however, 
who  knew  the  peculiarities  of  his  friend's 
style  of  correspondence,  suggested  that  he 
should  draw  up,  and  Titmouse  copy  the 
following  note.  This  was  presently  done ; 
but  when  Gammon  observed  how  thickly 
studded  it  was  with  capital  letters,  the 
numerous  flourishes  with  which  it  was  g^ar- 
nished,  and  its  more  than  questionable  or- 
thography, he  prevailed  on  Titmouse,  after 
some  little  difficulty,  to  allow  him  to  tran- 
scribe the  note  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Lord 
Dreddlington.    Here  it  is. 

"  Mr.  Titmouse  begs  to  present  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  and 
to  express  the  high  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  kmd  consideration  evinced  by  his  lord 
ship  in  his  call  and  note  of  to-day. 

"One  of  the  most  gratifying  circum 
stances  connected  with  Mr.Titmouse's  recent 
success,  is  the  distinguished  alliance  which 
his  lordship  has  been  so  prompt  and  courte- 
ous in  recognising.  Mr.  Titmouse  will  foel 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  availingr  himself  of 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington's  invitation  to 
dinner  for  Monday  next. 

"Cabbage-Stalk  Hotel,  Thursday. 
"The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington, 

&c.  &c." 

"Have  you  a  'Peerage*  here,  waiter?" 
inquired  Gammon,  as  the  waiter  brought 
him  a  lighted  taper.  JDebrett  was  shortly 
laid  before  him ;  and  turning  to  the  name 
of  Dreddlington,  he  read  over  what  has  been 
already  laid  before  the  reader.^  "  Humph- 
*  Ladi/  GsctZia'— here  she  is — ^his  daughier-^ 
I  thought  as  much,— I  seel"  This  was 
what  passed  through  his  mind,  as — having 
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left  Titmouse,  who  set  oflT  to  deposit  a  card 
and  the  ahove  "Answer*'  at  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton's — ^he  made  his  way  towards  the  delec- 
table regions  in  which  their  officJfe  was 
situated— Saffron  Hill.  "'Tis  curious- 
amusing — ^interesting,  to  observe  his  pro- 
gress's—continued Uammon  to  himseli^ — 

"  Tagrag — ^and  his  daughter. 

"  (^tVAf— and  his  daughter. 

"TAc  Earl  of  Dreddlingtfm^ZT\A  his 
daughter.  How  many  more!  Happy! 
happy !  happy  Titmouse !" 

Tne  sun  that  was  rising  upon  Titmouse 
was  setting  upon  the  Aubreys.  Dear,  de- 
lightAil — ^now  too  dear,  now  too  delightful— 
Yatton!  the  shades  of  evening  are  descend- 
ing upon  thee  and  thy  virtuous  but  afflicted 
occupants,  who,  early  on  the  morrow,  quit 
thee  forever.  Approach  silently  yon  con- 
servatory. Behold  in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
dark,  slight  figure  of  a  lady,  solitary,  mo- 
tionless, m  melancholy  attitude — ^her  hands 
clasped  before  her;  it  is  Miss  Aubrey.  Her 
face  is  beautiful,  but  grief  is  in  her  eye ;  and 
her  bosom  heaves  with  sighs,  which,  gentle 
as  they  are,  are  yet  the  only  sounds  audible. 
Yes,  that  is  the  aweet  and  once  joyous  Kate 
Aubrey. 

'Twas  she,  indeed ;  and  this  was  her  last 
visit  to  her  conservatory.  Many  rare,  deli- 
cate, and  beautiful  flowers  were  there :  the 
air  was  laden  with  the  fragrant  odours 
which  they  exhaled,  as  it  were  in  sighs,  on 
accotmt  of  the  dreaded  departure  of  their 
lovely  mistress.  At  length  she  stooped 
down,  and  in  stooping,  a  tear  fell  right  upon 
the  small  sprig  of  geranium  which  she  gen- 
tly detached  from  its  stem,  and  placed  in 
•  her  bosom.  "  Sweet  flowers,"  thought  she, 
"who  will  tend  you  as  I  have  tended  you, 
when  I  am  gone.  Why  do  you  look  now 
more  beautiful  than  ever  you  did  before  V 
Her  eye  fell  upon  the  spot  on  which,  till 
the'day  before,  had  stood  her  aviary.  Poor 
Kate  had  sent  it,  as  a  present,  to  Lady  De 
la  Zouch,  and  it  was  then  at  Fotheringham 
Castle.  What  a  flutter  there  used  to  be 
among  the  beautiful  little  ereatqrea  when 
they  perceived  Kate's  approach !  She  turned 
her  head  away.  She  felt  oppressed,  and 
attributed  it  to  the  closeness  ol  the  conser- 
vatory-^the  strength  of  the  odours  given  out 
by  the  numerous  Sowers ;  but  it  was  sorrow 
that  oppressed  her;  and  she  was  in  a  state 
at  once  of  mental  excitement  and  physical 
exhaustion.  The  last  few  weeks  had  been 
an  interval  of  exquisite  suflfering.  She  could 
not  be  happy  alone,  and  y^t  could  not  bear 
the  company  of  her  brother  and  her  sister- 
in-law,  nor  that  of  their  innocent  children. 
Quitting  the  conservatory  with  a  look  of 
lingering  fondness,  she  passed  along  into 
She  house  with  a  hurried  step,  and  escaped. 


unobserve^,  to  her  chamber— -the  veir  cham 
ber  in  which  the  reader  obtained  his  first 
glimpse  of  her:  and  in  which,  now  entering 
It  silently  and  suddenly,  the  door  being  only 
closed,  not  shut,  she  observed  her  faith&l 
little  maid  Harriet,  fitting  in  tears  before  a 
melancholy  heap  of  packages  prepared  for 
travelling  on  the  morrow.  She  rose  as  Miss 
Aubrey  entered,  and  presently  exclaimed, 
passionately,  bursting  afresh  into  tears, 
*♦  Ma'am,  I  canU  leave  you — ^indeed  I  can't! 
I  know  all  your  ways ;  I  won't  go  to  any 
one  else !  I  shall  hate  service !  and  I  know 
they'll  h&te  me  too ;  for  I  shall  cry  myself  to 
death." 

"  Come,  come,  Harriet,  this  is  very  fool- 
ish; nay,  it  is  unkind  to  distress  me  in  this 
manner  at  the  last  moment." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  if  you  did  but  know  now  I 
love  you!  How  I'd  go  on  my  knees  to 
serve  you  all  the  rest  of  the  days  of  my 
life." 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  Harriet;  that's 
a  good  girl,"  said  Miss  Aubrey  rather  faintly, 
and,  sinking  into  the  chair,  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief;  "  you  know  I've 
had  a  great  deal  to  go  through,  Harriet,  and 
am  in  very  poor  spirits." 

"  I  know  It,  ma'am,  I  do,  and  that's  why 
I  can't  bear  to  leave  you !"  She  sunk  on 
her  knees  beside  Miss  Aubrey.  "Oh, 
ma'am,  if  you  would  but  let  me  stay  with 
you !  I've  been  trying,  ever  since  you  first 
told  me,  to  make  up  my  mind  to 'part  with 
you;  and,  now  it's  coming  to  the  time,  I 
can't,  ma'anf — indised,  I  can't!  If  you  did 
but  know,  ma'am,  what  my  thoughts  have 
been  while  I've  been  folding  and  packing 
up  your  dresses  here ;  to  think  that  I  sha'n^ 
be  with  you  to  unpack  them;  it's  very  hard, 
ma'am,  that  madam's  maid  is  to  go  i^th 
her,  and  I  am  not  to  go  with  you." 

"  We  must  have  made  a  choice,  Harriet,'* 
said  Miss  Aubrey,  with  forced  calmness. 

"Yes,  ma'am;  but  why' did  you  not 
choose  us  both  ?  Because  we've  both  al- 
ways done  our  best ;  and,  as  for  me,  you've 
never  spoke  an  unkind  word  to  ois  in  to«i 
life ^" 

"Harriet,  Harriet,"  said  Miss  Aubrey 
tremulously,  "  I've  several  times  explataed 
to  you  that  we  cannot  any  longer  afford  each 
to  have  our  own  maid ;  and  Mrs.  Aubrey's 
maid  is  older  than  you,  and.  knows  how  Is 
manage  children        " 

"  "What  signifies  affording,  ma'am  %  Nei- 
ther she  nor  1  will  ever  take  a  shilling  of 
wares ;  I'd  really  rather  serve  you  for  no- 
thing, ma'am,  than  any  other  lady  for  a  han- 
dred^  pounds  a  year !  Oh,  so  happy  as  I've 
been  in  your  service,  ma'am !"  she  added, 
bitteriry. 

•«  Don't,  Hairiet-*-yQUva«rouW^w>t,  if  you 
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UMcr  the  f^  yon  give  Hie,''  ^^tl  Mbt 
ii^iey,  faintlT.  Hmet  ffot  wa^  poured 
onl  a  glass  of  wateiy  sind  forced  ber  pale 
qoistress  to  swallow  a  little*  wluck  presently 
»?  ired  her. 

"Harriet,"  said  she,  "you  hate  never 
«nce  disobeyed  me,  a»d  now  I  am  certain 
ihat  yoa  won't.  1  assure  you  ^t  we  hare 
made  all  our  arrangements,  and  caiMiot  alter 
them.  I  haye  be^  Tsiy  fortukiale  ia  6th 
\fum9g  for  you  so  kind  a  mistiess  as  Lady 
Stotton.  Kemember,  Haxriet,  she  was  tli^ 
eldest  besom  friend  of  my*—-"  Miss  Au- 
brey's voice  trembledy  and'  she  ceased  speak- 
ing for  a  minute  or  two,  during  which  she 
Stnggled  against h^  fedings  with  moment- 
ary success.  "Here's  the  pmyef-book»" 
siie  presently  reaumed»  opening  a  drawer  in 
her  diessiiff-table,  and  taking  out  a  small 
vofaime—"  Here's  the  prayer-book  I  pro* 
misad  you ;  it  is  very  prettiljr  bound,  and  I 
have  written  your  name  in  it,  Harriet,  aa 
let  desired.  T^ke  k*  and  keq>  it  ibr  my 
sake.    WiUyoul" 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  ra>lied  the  girl,  bitterly,  "I 
shall  never  bear  to  look  at  it,  but  I'll  never 
pvt  with  it  till  I  die^" 

"Now  leave  me,  Harriet,  for  n  short 
time^I  wish  to  be  alrnie,"  said  Miss  Au- 
bmy ;  and  she  was  obeyed*  She  [MDCsenitly 
mae  and  bolted  the  door;  and  tlhen,  seoure 
Qtm  interruption,  vralked  slowlv  to  and  fro 
£or  some  time ;  and  a  long  and  oeep  ounent 
of  melancholy  thoughts  uid  feelings  flowed 
tbrongh  her  mind  and  her  heart.  She  had, 
but  a  short  time  be^wre,  seen  her  sister's 
sweet  (^dr^  put  into  their  little  beds  for 
Ihe  last  time  at  Yattcm ;  and,  together  with 
thmr  mo^er,  had  hung  f<Midly  over  them, 
Mssing  and  embracing  tb^oa— 'their  little 
feUow-wanderers,  till  her  feelings  compelled 
her  to  leave  them.  One  by  one  all  the  dear 
inaom^able  ties  that  had  attached  her  to 
Yatton,  and  every  thing  conoeeted  with  it, 
ever  sinoe  her  birth,  h^  been  severed  and 
broken— ties,  not  only  the  stren^,  but  the 
tmy  existence  of  which,  she  had  scarce 
Deen  aware  of  till  then.  She  had  hade-*as 
had  all  of  them — repeated  and  affoniziag 
teewells  to  dear  and  oldfidends.  Her  v^ 
heart  wiUiin  her  trembled  as  she  gaaed  at 
the  objects  familiar  to  her  eye,  and  pregnant 
with  innumerable  little  softesiing  associa- 
tions, ever  since  her  infancy.  Nothing 
aroond  them  now  belonged  to  fA^m^— but  to 
a  alranger-^to  one  who-^^-she  shuddered 
with  disprust.  She  thought  of  the  fearful 
position  in  which  her  brother  was  placed — 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of^  it  might  be,  selfish 
mai.  rapdjcious  men — ^wlmt  indeed  was  to 
Heockme  of  all  of  them  1  At  Imagth  she 
'jfaurew  berself  into  the  large  old  ea^  clmir 
vhich  stood  near  the  window,  and  with  a 


ittttAring  heart,  and  h&aty,tremnlon«  band, 
drew  aa  open  letter  from  her  bosom*  She 
held  it  ibr  some  moments,  as  if  dreading 
again  to  peruse  it— but  at  length  she  an* 
folded  it,  and  read— — 

"  No,  my  own  Kate !  I  neither  can  nor 
will  forget  you*-nor  shall  you  forget  me.  I 
care  not  about  offending  you  in  this  point. 
Say  what  you  like,  do  what  you  like,  go 
wluth^rsoever  you  choose— you  shall  never 
escape  Geoffrey  Delamere.  How  should  it 
be  so?  Why,  my  sweet  Kate,  you  are 
become  a  part  of  my  very  being,  and  yoa 
know  it;  we^both  luiow  it.  Without  my 
own  darling  Kate,  the  future  is  an  utter 
blank  to  me ;  come,  my  own  love,  may  I 
not  hope  that  it  is,  in  a  measure,  the  same 
with  you  ?  Can  you  possibly  think  of  or 
name  a  sacrifice  I  would  not  make  for  you  T 
Kate,  Kate,  in  the  plain  language  of  a  fond 
and  honest  heart,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  be- 
lieve you  love  me."  Here  Miss  Aubrey's 
hand  dropped  with  the  letter  upon  h^  lap, 
and  she  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears* 
Ailer  an  interval  of  several  minutes  ahe 
again  took  up  the  letter. 

"Because  you  know  how  I  love  yotf.  And 
yet  I  sometimes  doubt  it— I  sometimes  ttemt* 
ble  to  think  that  possibly  there  may  be  other 
reasons  than  tlu)se  which  you  assign,  ibr 
resistiag  not  only  my  passionate  entreaties, 
but  those  of  my  mo^er ;  the  often-exjMressed 
and  aimoi;^  wishes  of  my  father,  (as  ha 
himaelf  over  and  over  again  told  your  bi^ 
ther,)  of  all  my  family )  of  your  family,  ai^ 
firiends.  Heavens,  it  alarms  me  to  reoapitu-* 
late  in  this  way !  Why,  whom  else  is  there, 
dear,  dearest  Kate, to  consult?  Yield,  yield 
to  the  impulse  of  your,  own  pure,  and  gentle, 
and  generous  heart,  and  throw  to  the  winds 
die  Absurd  ^cies*— the  doubts  atid  fears-— 
with  which  you  torment  both  yourself  and 
me  1  How  I  wish,  if  I  am  to  suffer  in  this 
grievous  way,  that  you  were  a  shade— -ay, 
even  so,  a  shade  less  delicate— 4iot  quite  so 
highmindedt  You  are  so  to  a  pitch  that, 
really^-^r^lly  is  morbid !  It  makes  my 
very  heart  bleed  (and  you  ought  not  willing^ 
ly  to  give  me  pain)  to  hear  you  talk  of  your 
lieing  portionless— a  beggar.  I  have  scarce 
patience  to  write  the  words.  Why,  if  it 
were  even  so,  what  would  money  signify  to 
me?  Have  I  not  more,  far  more,  than 
enough  I  Oh,  Catherine,  be  but  mine,  dnd 
I  am  the  happiest,  the  richest,  the  proudest 
man  in  the  country.  But  what  am  I  saying  ? 
Perhaps  Miss  Aubrey  is  reading  that  which 
I  scarcdy  knaw  how  I  am  writing,  with  a 
cold  and  angry  look.  If  so,  I  had  better 
conclude ;  I  have  exhausted  all  the  language 
at  my  command,  and  if  it  has  been  only  to 
offend  you,  what  acrud  condition  is  mine  V* 
Here  Miss  Aubrey  again  laid  down  the  le^ 
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ten  9Xid  a^in  bunt  into  tears,  and  w^ 
longf  and  bitterly.  Once  more  she  lesiimea : 
**  It  fttay  seem  cruel  of  me  to  write  thas  at 
a  nom^it  when  your  heart  is  bleeding  for 
your  brother — your  noble,  high^^minded  bro- 
ther; but  in  lememberinghim,  do  not  forget 
me ;  and  if  remembering  me  should  in  any 
way^  injure  the  interests  oi  your  brother, 
forget  me,  if  you  will.  O  Kate !  Grod  knows 
what  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  anxiety 
your  l»rother's  cruel  misfortune  has  cost  us ! 
Why,  oh  why,  cannot  I  persuade  you,  that 
this  castle  is  large  enough  for  all  (^  us  f  I 
am  writing  on— and  on-'-and  %n-^as  if  she 
I  love  were  setting  off  to  a  distant  country, 
never  to  return.  O  Kate,  think  you  could 
but  see  the  agony  of  grief  and  love  in  which 
I  took  up,  ami  now  lay  down  my  pen ! 

"G.D." 

Miss  Aubrey,  quite  overcome  by  her  feel- 

Ss,  hastily  folded  up  the  letter,  replaced  it 
enoe  she  had  taken  it,  and  sobbed  bittep- 
ly.  Alas,  what  additional  poignancy  did  it 
nve  to  the  agonies  of  her  last  evening  at 
Yatton !  She  had,  howev^,  become  some^ 
what  calmer  by  the  time  that  she  heard  the 
door  hastily  but  gently  tapped  at,  and  then 
attempted  to  be  op^ed.  Mis6  Aubrey  rose 
and  unbolted  it,  and  Mrs.  Aubrev  altered, 
her  beautiful  countenance  as  pale  and  sad 
as  that  of  her  sister-in-law.  She,  however, 
was  both  wife  and  mother ;  and  the  various 
eaies  which  these  relations  entailed  upon 
her  at  a  bitter  moment  like  the  present, 
served,  in  some  measure,  to  occupy  her 
thoughts,  and  prevent  her  from  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  heart4>reakinff  circumstances 
which  surrounded  her.  Snaring  had,  how- 
ever, a  little  impedred  her  beauty;  her 
cheek  was  very  pale,  and  her  eye  and 
brow  laden  with  trouble. 

'^Kate,  dear  Kate,"  said  she,  rather 
quickly  closing  the  door  after,  her,  **what 
is  to  be\done?  Did  you  hear  cairiage- 
wheels  a  few  m(»nents  agol  Who  do  you 
ikmk  have  arrived  1  As  I  fancied  would 
be  the  case,  ^e  De  la  Zcmches.*'  Miss 
Aubrey  trembled  and  turned  pale.  *«  You 
must  see— -yo\i  must  see^— Lady  De  la 
Zouch,  Kate— they  have  driven  from  Foth- 
eringham  on  purpose  to  take  a  last  farewell  t 
^TiB  very  painful,  but  what  can  be  done  t 
You  know  what  dear  good  friends  they 
are." 

"Is  Lord  De  la  Zoucn  come,  also!"  inr 
quired  Miss  Aubrey,  apprehensively. 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  dearest  Kate, 

they  are  all  come;  but  she  onlv  is  in  the 

house :  they  are  gone  out  to  loolk  for  Charles, 

who  is  walking  in  the  park."    Miss  An* 

\         biey  gave  d  sadden  shudder;  and  after 


Sfvidttiiqr  a  Tiolant  struggle  with  Her  IM* 
ings,  the  ec^ur  having  entirely  deserted 
her  fiiee,  said  l^t  it  of  an  ashy  whiteaeitv 
"  I  cannot  mn^er  up  resoluUon  enought 
Agnes,"  she  whispered.  "I  know  tMT 
errand."  ^ 

'« Care  not  about  their  errand,  love !  Ymi 
shall  net  be  troubled — you  shall  not  be 
persecuted."  Miss  Aubrey  shook  her  head, 
and  msped  Mrs.  Aubrey's  hand. 

^  They  do  not,  ^ey  cannot  persecute  nie< 
It  is  a  cruel  and  harsh— and— consid^  how 
noble,  how  disinterested  is  their  eon^bel ; 
it  is  that  whidi  subdues  me." 

Mrs.  Aubrey  threw  her  ^tns  round  bet 
agitated  sister4n-law,  and  tenderly  kitted 
her  forehead. 

"Oh,  Agnes!"  faltered  Miss  Aubrey, 
pressing  her  hand  upon  her  heart  to  relieve 
the  intolerable   oppression   she   eufSwed, 
^  would  to  Heaven  that  I  had  never  ssea 
never  thought  of  him." 

*  DonH  Iratr  that  he  vnll  attempt  to  see 
you  on  so  sad  an  occasion  as  this.  Dd»» 
mere  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
generosi^." 

"  I  know  he  is,  I  know  he  is,"  gasped 
Miss  Aubrey. 

«  Stay,  I'll  tell  ym  what  to  do ;  I*D  «o 
dowtt  and  return  with  Lady  De  la  Zoo^ ; 
we  can  see  her  here,  undisturbed  and  aldlMi 
for  a  iew  moments ;  and  then,  nothing  pebi> 
M  can  occur.  Shall  I  bring  her!"  she  in- 
quired, rising.  Miss  Aubrey  did  not  dis- 
sent; and  within  a  very  few  minutes'  tbiie, 
Mrs.  Aubtey  returned,  accompanied  by 
Lady  De  la  Zoudi,  rather  an  elderly  wo* 
man,  her  countenance  still  handsome;  of 
very  dignified  carriage,  of  an  extremdy 
mild  disposition,  and  passionately  fond  cc 
Miss  Aubrey^  Hastily  drawing  aside  her 
veil  as  she  entered  the  room,  she  stepped 
quickly  up  to  Miss  Aubrey,  and  for  a  lew 
moments  grasped  her  hands  in  silence. 

"This  IS  very  sad  work.  Miss  Aubrey," 
said  she  at  length,  hurriedly  glancinglit  the 
luggage  lyinff  piled  up  at  the  other  end^of 
the  room.  Miss  Aubrey  made  no  answer^ 
but  shook  her  head.  "It  was  useless  at- 
tmnpting  it,  we  could  not  stay  at  home;  we 
have  ridced  being  charged  with  cruel  intrii- 
sion;  forgive  me,  dearest,  will  yout  Tkij^ 
will  not  come  near  you!"  Miss  Anbm 
trembled.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  parting  win 
a  daughter,  Kate,V  said  L^dy  ^e  la  Zooeh, 
with  sudden  emotion.  "  How  your  masune 
and  I  loved  one  another !" 

"For  mercy's  sake  open  the  window;  1 
feel  suffocated,"  faltered  Miss  Aubn^. 
Mrs.  Aubrey  threw  up  the  window,  and  tae 
eool,  refreshing  breeze  of  evening  quSekW 
difiheed  itself  through  the  apartme«»t,  ani 
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wiio  walked  gently  to  and  fro  about  the 
room,  support^  by  Lady  D^  la  Zouch  and 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  soonroooyetldd  a  tolerable 
degree  of  composure.  Tbe  three  ladies 
preeently  stood,  arm  inarm,  gazing  tiirough 
the  deep  bay  irindow  tt  the  fine  and  exten- 
dTe  prosp.eet  it  commanded.  The  g^oom 
cf  evening  was  beginning  to  8^al  over  the 
landscape. 

^«  How  beautiful  r*^  exclaimed  Miss  An- 
oiey,  with  a  deep  sig^« 

"  The  window  in  the  northern  tower  of 
iKe  ctffltle  commands  a  still  more  extensire 
Tiew/'  said  Lady  De  la  Zonch.  Miss  Au- 
brey suddenly  looked  at  her»  and  burst  into 
tears.  Aft^  standing  gazing  through  the 
window  for  some  time  longer,  they  stepped 
down  into  the  roo^,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  deep  and  earnest  conversation. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  Mr.  Aubrey  bad 
addressed  himself  with  calmness  and  energy 
to  the  painful  duties  which  had  deTolved 
upon  him,  of  setting  his  house  in  order.  Im- 
mediately after  quitting  tiie  dinner^able  that 
lay — a  mere  nominal  meal  to  himself,  his 
wueand  sister — ^he  had  retired  to  the  library, 
to  complete  the  extensive  and  important 
arrangements  consequent  upon  his  abandon- 
ment of  Yatton ;  and  after  about  an  hour 
thus  occupied,  he  walked  out  to  take  a  soli- 
tary— a  melancholy—^  last  walk  about  tiie 
property.  It  was  a  moment  tiiat  severely 
tried  his  fortitude;  but  that  fbrtitnde  stood 
the  trial.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  sensi- 
bilities, and  appreciated,  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, the  melancholy  and  alarming  chan?e 
that  had  come  over  his  fortunes.  Surely 
even  the  bluntest  and  coarsest  feelings  that 
ever  tried  to  disguise  and  dignify  them- 
selves under  the  name  of  stoicism— to  con- 
vert into  bravery  and  fortitude  a  stupid,  sui- 
ted insensibility — ^must  have  be^i  not  a 
little  shaken  by  such  scenes  as  Mr.  Aubrey 
had  had  to  pass  through  during  the  last  few 
weeks — scenes  which  I  do  not  choose  to 
distress  the  reader's  feelings  by  dwelling 
upon  in  detail.  Mr.  Aubrey  had  no  mean 
pretensions  to  real  philosophy;  but  he  had 
still  juster  pretensions  to  an  infinitely  higher 
character — that  of  a  Christiait.  He  had  a 
firm,  unwavering  conviction,  that  whatever 
befell  him,  either  of  grood  or  evil,  was  the 
ordination  of  the  Almighty — infinitely  wise, 
infinitely  grood ; — and  this  was  the  source 
#  of  hfs  fortitude  and  resignation.  He  felt 
himself  here  standing  upon  ground  that 
sras  immovable. 

To  avert  the  misfortune  which  menaced 
^tm,  he  had  neglected  no  rational  and  con- 
scientious means.  To  retain  the  advantages 
of  fortune  and  station  to  which  he  had  be- 


lieved  himself  bom,  lie  had  made  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  consistent  with  a  rigid 
sense  of  honour.  What,  indeed,  could  he 
have  done  that  he  had  'not  donel  He  had 
caused  the  claims  of  his  opponent  to  l»e 
subjected  to  as  severe  and  skilral  a  scrutiny 
as  the  wit  of  man  could  suggest ;  and  they 
had  stood  the  test.  Those  claims,  and  his 
own,  had  been  each  of  them  placed  in  the 
scales  of  justice ;  those  scales  nad  been  held 
up  and  poised  by  the  pure  and  firm  hai^ds 
to  which  the  laws  of  God,  uid  of  the  coun- 
try, had  committed  the  administration  of 
justice;  on  what  ground  could  a  just  and 
reasonable  man  quarrel  with  or  repine  at  the 
issue!  And  si:^postnff  that  a  perverse  or 
subtie  ingenuity  in  his  legal  advisers  could 
have  devised  means  for  delaying  his  sur- 
render of  the  property  to  him  who  had  been 
solemnly  declared  its  true  owner,  what  real 
and  ultimate  advantage  could  he  have  ob- 
tained by  such  a  dishonourable  line  of  con- 
duct t  Could  the  spirit  of  the  Christiaa 
religion  tolerate  the  bare  idea  of  it  ?  Could 
such  purposes  or  intentions  consist  for  one 
instant  with  the  censciousness  that  the 
awful  eye  of  God  was  always  upon  every 
thought  of  his  mind,  every  feeling  of  his 
heart,  every  purpose  of  his  wlUt  A 
thorough  and  lively  conviction  of  God's 
moral  government  of  the  world  secmred  him 
a  happy  composure— a  glorious  and  immov- 
able resolution ;  it  enabled  him  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  things;  it  extracted  the 
sting  from  grief  and  regret  j  it  dispelled"  the 
gloom  that  would  otherwise  have  settled 
portentously  upon  the  future.  Thus,  he  had 
not  for  gotten  the  exhortation  vohieh  spokeunto 
him,  as  unto  a  (kild  .*  My  son,  despise  not 
thou  the  (Aastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint 
when  thou  art  rebuked  of  Him,  And  if,  in- 
deed, religion  had  not  done  this  for  Mr.  Au- 
brey, what  could  it  have  done,  what  would 
it  hive  been  worth  I  It  would  have  been 
that  indeed  which  dull  fools  suppose  it — a 
mere  name,  a  melancholy  delusion.  What 
hopeless  and  lamentable  imbecility  would 
it  not  have  argued,  to  have  acknowledged 
the  reality  and  influence  of  religion  in  the 
hour  of  prosperity— and  to  have  doubted, 
distrusted,  or  denied  it  in  the  hour  of  adver- 
sity ?  When  a  child  beholds  the  sun  ob- 
scured by  the  dark  clouds,  be  may  tiiink,  in 
his  simplicity,  that  it  is  gone  forever;  but  a 
MAN  knows  tiiat  b^ind  is  the  sun,  glorious 
as  ever,  and  the  next  moment,  the  clouds 
having  rolled  away,  its  glorious  warmth  and 
light  are  again  upon  the  earth.  Thus  is  it, 
thought  Aubrey,  with  humble  but  cheerful 
confidence,  with  the  Almightv— who  hath 
declared  himself  the  Father  (fth€  spirits  of 
aUJleih^ 
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*^B«kiiia  a  fW>irQtof  ProvUtnca 

He  bides  a  Btamtkg  fkce! 
raiiid  unbelief  la  rare  M  err. 

And  ecan  hiv  woHA  In  Tain  i 
4iod  ia  hit  own  interpreter^ 

And  he  wiH  make  h  plain !" 

^Tbievelbre,  O  my  God!*'  thongbt  Au- 
biey,  as  he  thus  pasted  upon  the  lovely 
ficenes  familiar  to  him  from  hia  births  and 
firom  whieh  a  few  shoft  hours  were  to  sepa- 
rate him  forever,  <^  I  do  acknowledf  e  Thy 
hand  in  what  hath  befallen  me,  and  Thy 
m^rey  whieh  makes  me  to  bear  it,  as  from 
Thee.'*-  The  scene  around  him  was  traacmil 
and  beautilul — inexpressiblv  beautifuL  He 
stood  under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  elm 
laree,  the  last  of  a  long  and  noble  avenue, 
which  he  had  been  pacing  in  deep  thought 
for  upwards  of  an  hour.  The  erouBd  was 
c<msiderably  elevated  aboT«  the  level  of  Uie 
rest  of  the  park.  No  sound  dl8ti»bed.  the 
serene  repose  of  the  approaching  evening, 
except  the  distant  and  gmduaUy  diminish- 
ing sounds  issuing  from  an  old  rookery, 
and  the  faint,  low  bubbling  of  a  el^ 
streamlet,  tha^  flowed  not  far  &om  where  he 
stood.  Here  and  there,  mider  the  deepen- 
ing  shadows  cast  by  the  lofty  trees,  might 
be  seen  the  glancing  forms  of  deer,  the  only 
live  ^ings  visible.  "  Life,"  said  Aubrey^ 
with  a  sight  as  he  leaned  against  the  trunk 
of  the  grand  old  tree  under  which  he  stood, 
and  gazed  with  a  fond  and  anxious  eye  on 
the  lovely  scenes  stretching  before  him,  to 
which  the  subdued  radiance  of  the  depart- 
ing sunliffhtcommunicated  a  tender,  pensive 
air;  ''lite  is,  in  truth,  what  the  Scriptures 
—what  the  voice  of  nature— repres«tits  it— 
.  a  long  journey,  during  which  the  traveller 
stops  at  many  restinff-pkces.  Some  of 
them  are  more,  others  less  beautiful ;  from 
some  he  parts  with  more,  from  others  with 
less  regret;  but  part  he  must,  and  pursue 
his  journey,  though  he  may  often  turn  back 
to  ^ze  with  lingering  fondness  and  admi- 
ration at  the  scene  he  lias  last  quitted.  The 
next  stage  may  be  as  all  his  journey  mighi 
hone  ie^n— bleak  and  desolate;  but  through 
&at  he  is  only  passing :  he  will  not  be  con- 
demned to  stay  m  it,  as  he  was  not  permitted 
to  dwell  in  the  oUier;  he  is  still  journeying 
on,  along  a  route  which  he  cannot  misteke, 
to  the  pointof  his  desthoaticm,  his  journey's 
end— the  shores  of  the  vast  ocean  of  etemi^ 

— >HIS  HOME  !" 

Such  w^re  the  thougkts  passing  through 
the  mind  of  Aubrey. 

And  what,  men  of  the  world,  as— know- 
ing not  how  significantlyr-you  call  your- 
tdves— what  would  be  vour  thoughts,  what 
would  ptm  have  done,  if  upon  you  had  sud* 
denly  descended  the  stroke  which  had  fallen 
upon  this  Christian  gentleman — surely, 
at  least,  your  e^al  in  intellect,  in  accom- 


pM•lulMllli^  la  veinement,  b  pen 
Door,  in  station,  and  in  fortune  1 
wouild  be^mie  of  many  of  you,  unable  any 
loHW  to  indulge^  some  in  the  refined,  othefB" 
in  the  coarae^  profligacy,  which  \m^  at  last 
b«com«  eseetttial  to  your  characters  and  exr* 
islenee  1  And  of  you,  frivolous  fcdloweis 
of  fashion?  Glittering  insects!  struck  to 
the  eartb  #ttt  of  your  artificial  elevation,  s» 
the  sudden  shower  beats  down  the  butterfly 
—^hi^  eoidd  ye  do,  btit  tie  th^e  and  be 
crushed  ?  How  can  y«  exist  without-*- 
whaiean  craeole  or  compensate  you  for  the 
want  ef^the  elubs,  the  opera,  the  gaminff^ 
table,  tltobetting^-staad-^your  Fren^  cooCb 
and  mistieases,  your  gay  ^ess  and  equi- 
page, the  briUiaa»t  ball-roomt  0ie  sparlklmg 
wines,  the  splendid  dinner-table?  Alas! 
these  gone^  what  and  where  are  yeu  ?  What 
is  to  become  of  you  I  What  is  left  you  upon 
ewtfi*— emasoidate  bo^  in  mind  and  boay  t 
Aie  yen  fit  for  e^oflict  wi^  your  'gaunt  wad 
disBiayin^  op(ponent-^ adversity  !  These 
of  you  w£o  can  think  and  reflect,  be  it  evei 
so  little,  what  it  there  to  console  you  in  the 
view  of  the^pastl  Is  it  not  steeped  in  sen* 
suality,  disfigufed  with  debauchery  ?  And 
what  have  yo<i  to  hope  for  from  the  future! 
Where  are  now  your  old  friends  and  com* 
panione?  Vain  and  presumptuous  wretch« 
are  yeu  any  kmger  in  a  eonditicm  to  be  r^ 
eognised  by  thani  Remember,  you  ham 
kcMyowt  day 9  and  the  night  cometh ! 

mt  thus  was  it  with  Aubrey ! 

The  deqyemng  shadows  of  eveninff  wan^ 
ed  him  to-ietroce  his  steps  tp  the  haU. 

Before  quitting  the  spot  upon  which  he 
had  been  so  long  standing,  he  turned  .his 
head  a  little  towards  the  right,  to  take  a  last 
view  of  an  dbjeet  which  called  ^rth  tender 
and  painful  feelingp— -it  was  the  old  syoa** 
more  which  his  sister's  intercession  had 
saved  from  the  axe.  lliere  it  stood,  feeble 
tmd  venerable  object!  its  leafless  silver-gray 
branches  becomui^  dim  and  indistinct^  yet 
eentrastiBg  touchingly  with  the  verdant 
strength;  of  those  by  its  side.  A  neat,  strong 
fence  bad  been  placed  around  it;  butiiow 
much  longer  would  it  receive  such  caie  and 
attention  f  Aubrey  thought  of  the  compa- 
rison which  had  been  made  by  his  sister, 
and  sighed  as  he  looked  his  last  at  the  c'd 
tree,  smd  then  slowly  walked  on  towards 
the  Hall.  When  about  halfway  down  the 
avenue,  he  beheld  two  flares  apparently 
approaching  him,  but  undistinguishaMe  in 
the  gloom  and  the  distance.  As  they  neared 
him,  he  recognise  Lord  De  la  Zouch  and 
Mr..  Ddaneie.  Suspecting  the  object  of 
their  visit,  which  a  little  surprised  hiaiit 
since  they  had  taken  a  final  leave,  and  k 
very  affecting  one,  the  day  before,  he  £dt  a 
little  anxiety  and  embarrassmenU    Nor  was 
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he  entirely  mistaken.  Lord  De  la  Zonch, 
^ho  advanced  alone  towards  Aubrey, — Mr. 
Di^mere  turning  back -» most  seriously 

Siessed  his  son^s  suit  for  the  band  of  Miss 
Lubrey,  as  he  had  often  done  before ;  de- 
claring that,  though  he  wished  a  year  or  two 
first  to  elapse,  during  which  his  son  might 
eomplete  his  studies  at  Oxford,  there  was 
119  object  dearer  to  the  heart  of  Lady  Do  la 
iSoueh  and  himself,  than  to  see  Miss  Aubrey 
become  their  dauffhter-in-law.  **Where,'^ 
said  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  with  much  energy, 
'*is  he  to  look  elsewhere  for  such  a  union 
of  beauty,  of  accomplishments,  of  amiabi- 
lity, of  high-mindedness  1"  After  a  great 
deal  of  animated  conyersation  on  this  sub- 
ject, during  which  Mr.  Aubrey  assured 
Lord  De  la  Zouch  that  he  would  say  every 
thing  which  he  honourably  could  to  induce 
his  sister  to  entertain,  or,  at  all  events,  not 
to  discard  the  suit  of  Delamere ;  at  the  same 
thne  reminding  him  of  the  firmness  of  her 
character,  and  the  hopelessness  of  attempt- 
ing to  change  any  determination  to  which 
she  had  been  led  by  her  sense  of  delicacy 
and  honour, — Lord  De  la  Zouch  addressed 
himself  in  a  very  earnest  manner  to  matters 
more  immediately  relating  to  the  personal 
Interests  of  Mr.  Aubrey;  entered  with  lively 
anxiety  into  all  his  mture  plans  and  pur- 
]K>se8 ;  and  once  more  pressed  upon  him  the 
acceptance  of  most  munificent  offers  of  pe- 
cuniary assistance,  which,  with  many  tet- 
vtmt  expressions  of  gratitude,  Aubrey  again 
declined.  But  he  pledged  himself  to  com- 
immicate  freely  with  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  in 
^16  event  of  asi  occasion  arising  for  such 
assistance  as  his  lordship  had  already  so 
generously  volunteered.  By  this  time  Mr. 
Delamere  had  joined  them,  regarding  Mr. 
Aubrey  with  infinite  earnestness  and  appre- 
hension. All,  however,  he  said,  was — ^and 
in  a  hurried  manner  to  his  father — '^My 
mother  has  sent  me  to  say  that  she  is  wait- 
ing for  you  in  the  carriage,  and  wishes  that 
we  should  immediately  return."  Lord  De 
la  Zouch  and  his  son  again  took  leave  of 
Mr.  Aubrey.  **  Remember,  my  dear  Au- 
brey, remember  the  pledges  you  have  re- 
peated this  evening,"  said  the  former.  «'  I 
do,  I  will !"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  they 
each  wrung  his  hands ;  and  then,  having 
grasped  those  of  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  who 
sate  within  the  carriage  powerfully  affected, 
^le  door  was  shut;  and  they  were  quickly 
heme  away  from  the  presence  and  the  resi- 
dence of  their  afilictea  friends.  While  Mr, 
Aubrey  stood  gazing  afler  them,  with  folded 
anns,  in  an  attitude  of  melancholy  abstrac- 
tion, at  the  hall  door,  he  was  accosted  by 
Or.  Tadiam,  who  had  come  to  him  from  the 
library,  where  he  had  been,  till  a  short  time 
beCbrO)  busily  engaged  reducing  into  writing 


various  matters  which  had  been  the  sabjed 
of  conversation  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Aubrey  during  the  day. 

**  1  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the 
doctor,  **  that  there  is  a  painful  but  interest* 
ing  scene  awaiting  you.  You  will  not,  1 
am  sure,  forbear  to  gratify,  by  your  mo- 
mentary presence  in  the  servants*  hall,  a 
body  of  your  tenantry,  who  are  there  assem- 
bled, having  come  to  pay  you  their  parting 
respects." 

"  I  would  really  rather  be  spared  the  pain- 
ful scene,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  emotion, 
"I  am  unnerved  as  it  is !  Cannot  you  bid 
them  adieu,  in  iny  namci  and  say,  God 
bless  them !" 

'*  You  must  come,  my  dear  friend!  It  will 
be  but  for  a  moment.  If  it  be  painful,  it 
Will  be  but  for  a  moment;  an<)  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  hearty  and  humble  expressions 
of  affection  and  respect  will  be  pleasant 
hereafter.  Poor  souls !"  he  added,  with  not 
a  little  emotion;  ''you  should  see  how 
crowded  is  Mr.  Griffiths*  room  with  the 
presents  they  have  each  brought  you,  and 
which  would  surely  keep  your  whole  esta- 
blishment for  moniiis ! — Cheeses,  tongues, 
hams,  bacon,  and  I  know  not  what  besides !" 

"  Come,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  quick- 
ly, •*  I  will  see  them,  my  humble  and  wor- 
my friends,  if  it  be  for  but  a  moment ;  but  I 
would  rather  have  been  spared  the  scene." 
He  followed  Dr.  Tatham  into  the  large  ser- 
vants' hall,  which  he  found  nearly  filled  by 
some  forty  or  fifty  of  his  late  tenantry,  who, 
as  he  entered,  rose  in  troubled  silence  to  re- 
ceive him.  There  were  lights,  by  wliich  a 
hurried  glance  sufficed  to  show  him  the 
deep  sorrow  visible  in  their  countenances. 
"  Well,  sir,"  commenced  one  of  them,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation — ^he  seemed  to  have 
been  chosen  the  spokesman  of  those  present 
— "  we've  come  to  tak'  our  leave ;  and  a  sad 
time  it  be  for  all  of  us,  and,  it  may  be,  sir, 
for  you."  He  paused.  "  I  thought  I  could 
have  said  a  word  or  two,  sir,  in  the  name 
of  all  of  us,  but  Pve  clean  forgotten  all ; 
and  I  wish  we  could  all  forget  that  we  were 
come  to  part  with  you,  sir ; — ^but  we  sha'n't 
— ^no,  never  !^— we  shall  never  see  your  like 
again,  sir !  God  help  you,  sir !"  Again  he 
paused,  and  struggled  hard  to  c(mceal  his 
emotions.  Then  he  tried  to  say  something 
farther,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 

"  Squire,  it  may  be  law ;  but  it  be  not 
justice,  we  all  do  think,  that  hath  taken 
Vatton  from  you,  that  was  born  to  it,"  said 
one,  who  stood  next  to  him  that  had  firs\ 
spoke.  *•  Who  ever  heard  o'  a  scratch  in  a 
bit  of  paper  signifying  the  loss  o'  so  mucht 
It  never  were  heard  of  afore,  sir,  an'  cannoi 
be  right." 

«♦  Forgive  me,  squire,"  said  another, "  hui 
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we  shall  never  take  to  t'  new  one  that^s 
coming  after  yoa  !** 

"My  worthy— my  dear  friends,"  com- 
menced Mr.  Aubrey,  with  melancholy  com- 
posure, as  he  stood  beside'lDT.  Tatham, 
**  this  is  a  sad  scene— one  which  I  had  not 
expected.  I  am  quite  unprepared  for  it.  I 
have  had  lately  to  go  through  many  very 
painful  scenes ;  few  more  so  than  the  pre- 
sent. My  dear  friends,  I  can  only  say  from 
my  heart,  God  bless  you  all !  I  shall  never 
forget  you,  whom  I  have  always  respected, 
ana  indeed  been  very  proud  of,  as  my  ten- 
antry, and  whom  I  now  look  at  as  my  friends 
only.     We  shall  never  forget  you——" 

'*  Lord  AlAighty  bless  you,  sir,  and  ma- 
dam, and  miss,  and  the  little  squire !"  said 
a  voice,  in  a  vehement  manner,  from  amidst 
the  little  throng,  in  tones  that  went  to  Mr. 
Aubrey's  heart.  His  lips  quivered,  and  he 
ceased  speaking  for  some  moments.  At 
length  hd  resumed. 

"  You  see  my  feelings  are  a  little  shaken 
by  the  sufferings  I  have  gone  through.  I 
have  only  a  word  more  to  say  to  you.  Pro- 
vidence nas  seen  fit,  my  friends,  to  deprive 
me  of  that  which  I  had  deemed  to  be  my 
oirthright.  God  is  good  and  wise ;  and  I 
bow,  as  we  must  all  bow,  to  His  will,  with 
reverence  and  resignation.  And  also,  my 
dear  friends,  let  us  always  submit  cheerfully 
to  the  laws  under  which  we  live.  "We  must 
not  quarrel  with  their  dexsision,  merely  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  adverse  to  our  own 
wishes.  I,  from  my  heart— and  so  must 
you  from  yours — ^acknowledge  a  firm,  un- 
shaken allegiance  to  the  laws;  they  are 
ordained  by  God,  and  He  demands  our 
obedience  to  them !"  He  paused,  "  I  have 
to  thank  you."  he  presently  added,  in  a  sub- 
(dued  tone,  "  my  worthy  friends,  for  many 
substantial  tokens  of  your  good  will  which 
you  have  brought  with  you  this.«vening. 
I  assure  you  sincerely,  that  I  value  them  far 
more" — ^he  paused,  and  it  was  some  mo- 
ments before  he  could  proceed — "  than  if 
they  had  been  of  the  most  costly  kind." 

"  Lord,  only  hearken  to  t'  squire !"  called 
out  a  voice,  as  if  on  an  impulse  of  eager 
affection,  which  its  rough,  honest  speaker 
could  not  resist.  This  seemed  entirely  to 
deprive  Mr.  Aubrey  of  the  power  of  utter- 
ance, and  he  turned  suddenly  towards  Dr. 
Tatham  with  an  overflowing  eye,  and  a  con- 
vulsive quivering  of  the  lips,  that  showed 
the  powerful  emotions  vrith  which  he  was 
uontending.  The  next  moment  he  stepped 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  those  nearest. 
He  was  quickly  surrounded,  and  every  one 
present  grasped  his  hands,  scarcely  any  of 
them  able  to  utter  more  than  a  brief,  but 
irJjent  "  God  bless  you,  sir !" 

**  I  am  sure,  my  friends,"  said  Dr.  Ta^ 


ham,  almost  as  much  affected  as  any  ol 
them,  "  that  you  cannot  wish  to  prolong  so 
affecting,  so  distressing  a  scene.  Mr.  Au- 
brey is  much  exhausted,  and  has  a  lonff 
journey  to  take  early  in  the  morning— aiid 
you  had  now  better  leave." 

"  Farewell !  farewell,  my  kind  and  dear 
friends,  farewell !  May  God  bless  you  all, 
and  all  your  families !"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
and,  most  powerfully  affected,  withdrew 
from  a  scene  which  he  was  not  likely  ever 
to  forget.  He  retired,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Tatham,  to  his  library,  where  Mr.  Griffiths, 
his  stew^ard,  was  in  readiness  to  receive  his 
signature  to  various  documents.  This  done, 
the  stewarcl,  afWr  a  few  harried  expressions 
of  affection  and  respect,  withdrew ;  and  Mr. 
Aubrey  had  completed  all  the  arran^ments, 
and  transacted  ail  the  business  which  had 
required  his  attention  before  quitting  YattoOf 
which,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  ho 
was  gobff  to  leave,  and  go  direct  to  London, 
instead  of  accepting  any  of  the  numerous 
offers  which  he  had  received  from  his  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  take  up  with  them 
his  abode  for,  at  all  events,  some  consider- 
able period.  That,  however,  would  have 
been  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  plans  for 
his  future  life,  which  he  had  formed  and  ma- 
tured. He  left  the  whole  estate  in  admirable 
order  and  condition.  Therd  was  not  a  farm 
vacant,  not  a  tenant  dissatisfield  with  the 
terms  under  which  he  held.  Every  docu- 
ment, all  the  accounts  connected  with  the 
estate,  after  having  been  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  Mr. 
Griffiths,  was  in  readiness  for  the  most 
scrupulous  and  searching  investigation  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  successor  and  his 
agents. 

Mr.  Aubrey's  library  was  already  care- 
fully packed  up,  and  was  to  follow  him,  on 
the  ensuing  day,  to  London,  by  water ;  as 
also  were  several  portions  of  the  fumitar&— 
the  residue  of  wnich  was  to  be  sold  ofiT 
within  a  day  or  two's  time.  How  difficul^^ 
how  very  difficult  had  it  been  for  them  to 
choose  which  articles  they  would  part  witlif 
anH  which  retain)  The  favourite 'old  high- 
backed  easy  chair,  which  had  been  worked 
by  Miss  Aubrey  herself ;  tlie  beautiful  ebony 
cabinet,  which  had  been  ^ven  by  her  father 
to  her  mother,  who  had  given  it  to  Kate ;  the 
little  chairs  of  Charles  and  Agnes— and  in 
which  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  all  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  had  sate  when  children  ; 
Mrs.  Aubrey's  piano;  these,  and  a  few 
other  articles,  had  been  successfully  pleaded 
for  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  were  to 
accompany,  or  rather  follow  them  to  London^ 
instead  of  passing,  by  the  auctioneer's  hajn- 
mer,  into  tlie  hands  of  strangers.  The  two 
old .  carriage  horses,  which  had  drawn  old 
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tin.  Aid)Tey  fai  llid  fm^Iy  coac/h  for  matiy 
yetrs,  were  to  be  tdrned  to  grass  for  the  rest 
of  their  days  at  Lady  Stratton's.  Poor  old 
^^Vgy  was,  in  Kke  manner,  to  hav«  to  her* 
self  a  little  field  belonginff  to  Dr.  Tatfaam, 
LitUe  Charles's  pony,  a  beautiful  animal, 
aaid  most  reluctantly  parted  with,  was  sent 
ts  a  present,  in  his  name,  to  Sir  Harry  Old- 
field,  one  of  his  playfellows.  Hector,  the 
maflrnificent  Newfoundland  dog,  was,  at  the 
▼ehement  instance  of  Pumpkin,  ^e  gardener, 
who  almost  went  on  his  knees  to  bee  for  the 
animal,  and  declared  that  he  loved  Uie  crea- 
Inre  like  a  son-^^s  I  verily  believe  he  did, 
for  they  were  inseparable,  and  their  attach- 
ment was  mutual---giv«n  up  to  him,  on  his 
•olmnn  promise  to  take  great  care  of  him. 
Then  there  was  a  poor  animal  that  they 
hardly  knew  how  to  dispose  of.  It  was  a 
fine  old  favourite  stag-hound,  stone-blind, 
quite  gray  about  the  head,  and  so  very  feeble, 
mat  it  couM  but  }«8t  crawl  in  and  out  of  its 
commodious  kennel,  and  lie  basking  in  the 
genial  sunshine;  wa^gin^  its  tail  when  any 
one  spoke  to  it,  and  sSectionately  lickii^the 
hand  &at  patted  it.  Thas  had  it  treated 
Mr.  Aubrey  that  very  morning,  as  he  stood 
by,  and  stooped  down  to  caress  it  for  the 
last  time.  It  was,  at  his  earnest  request, 
assigned  to  Dr.  Tatham,  kennel  and  all; 
ind^,  the  worthy  little  doctor  would  have 
filled  his  premises  in  a  similar  way,  by  way 
of  having  "  keepsa^es^  and  **  memorials" 
of  his  friends.  Miss  Aubrey*s  beautiful 
little  Marlborough  spaniel,  with  its  brilliant 
black  eyes,  and  long,  glossy,  graoeful  ears, 
was  to  accompany  her  to  London. 

As  for  the  servants — the  housekeeper  and 
the  butler  were  going  to  marry,  and  quit 
service ;  as  for  the  rest,  Mr.  Parkinson  had, 
at  Mr.  Aubrey's  desire,  written  about  them 


Mr.  Gammon  had  sent  word,  that  such  of 
^e  establishment  as  chose  might  conthme 
at  Yatton,  at  all  events  till  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Titmouse,  upon  the  subject,  should 
have  been  known.  All  the  servants  had 
received  a  quarter's  wages  that  rooming 
from  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Aubrey,  who  spoke  kindly  to  each,  and 
earnestly  recommended  them  to  conduct 
•  themselves  respectfully  towards  his  succes- 
sor. Scarce  any  of  them  could  answer  him, 
otherwise  than  by  an  humble  bow  or  cour- 
tesy, acoompanied  by  sobs  and  tears.  One 
of  them  did  contrive  to  speak,  and  passion- 
stely  expressed  a  wish  ^at  the  first  mmsel 
Mr.  Titmouse  ate  in  the  house  might  choke 
bim — a  sally  which  received  so  very  grave 
and  stern  a  rebuke  from  Mr.  Aubrey,  as 
^rou^  the  hwty  offender  to  her  knees 
hogging  forgiveness,  which,  1  need  hafdly 
lay,  she  recdved,  with  a  verf  Idad  admo- 


nition. Many  of  <h«m  mast  TalMacDtly 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  accompanr  Mr. 
Aubrey  a»id  his  femily  to  Londoa,  and  con- 
tinue in  their  service,  but  in  vain.  Mr. 
Aubrey  had  made  his  selectiou,  having  taken 
only  his  own  valet,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey^  maid, 
and  one  of  the  nursery-maids,  and  dedarinff 
that  on  no  consideration  woold  he  think  of 
being  aoeocnpanied  by  any  other  of  the  ser- 
vants. 

There  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  poor 
old  infirm  cottagers,  men  and  women,  who 
had  been  for  years  weekly  peiwioaars  on  the 
bounty  oi  Yatton,  and  ve^>ectiiif  whom  Mr. 
Aubrey  felt  a  painful  anxiety.  What  eoold 
he  do!  He  gave  the  sum  of  iBlM  to  Dr. 
Tatham  for  tirair  use ;  and  reqaested  him  to 
press  their  claims  eamestlv  upon  the  new 
proprietor  of  Yatton.  He  also  wrote  almost 
as  many  letters  as  ^ere  were  of  these  poor 
people,  on  their  behalf^  to  his  fneiids  and 
neighbours.  Oh,  it  was  a  moving  scene 
that  occurred  at  each  of  their  little  cottages, 
when  their  benefactors,  Mr.  AuhrsT,  his 
wile,  and  sister,  severally  called  to  bid  them 
iarewril,  and  receive  their  humble  and  tear- 
ful btessiags !  But  it  was  the  parting  wi& 
her  school,  whi<^  neither  idie  nor  her  brother 
saw  any  probabUi^  of  being  kept  vp  longer 
than  for  a  month  or  two  ai^  their  departure, 
that  occasioned  Kate  the  greatest  oistress. 
There  were  several  reasons  why  no  applica- 
tion should  be  made  about  the  matter  from 
her,  or  on  her  accoufit,  to  Mr.  Titmouse, 
even  if  she  had  not  had  reason  to  aatictpate, 
from  what  she  had  heard  of  his  character, 
that  he  was  not  a  perscm  to  feel  any  interest 
in  such  an  institution.  Nor  had  she  liked 
to  trouble  or  burden  the  friends  she  left  be 
hind  her,  with  the  responsibility  of  support 
ing  and  superintending  her  littie  establish 


to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ;  and.  ment.  She  had  nothing  for  it,  thef«€ore,  but 


to  prepare  the  mistress  and  her  scholars  for 
the  breaking  ap  of  the  sohoet,  within  a 
month  of  her  departure  from  Yatton.  She 
gave  the  worthy  woman,  the  mistress,  a  pre^ 
sent  of  a  five-pound  note,  and  fire  shillings 
apiece  to  each  of  the  diildrsn.  She  fmt 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  persoRKlly  taking 
leave  of  them,  as  she  had  intended,  and 
several  times  attempted.  She,  therefore* 
with  many  tears,  wrote  the  following  lines, 
and  gave  them  to  Dr.  Tathnn,  to  read  aloud 
in  the  school,  when  their  good  and  beautiful 
writer  i^uld  be  far  on  her  way  tow^s 
London.  The  little  doctor  paused  a  ^ood 
many  limes  while  he  lead  it,  andoamplamad 
of  his  glasses. 

<'  My  dear  little  girls^— Yoa  knew  that  I 
have  already  hid  each  of  yoa  good;4>f  e  ^  and 
though  I  tried  to  say  something  to  m  of  you 
at  once,  I  waa  not  able,  becaasa  I  was  so 
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cony  tai  part  with  too,  and  tdl  you  that  my 
iiUle  aehool  must  be  given  i^>.  So  I  have 
written  these  few  lines,  to  tell  you  that  I 
love  you  all,  and  have  tried  to  be  a  good 
fiiend  to  you.  Be  sure  not  to  fcNrget  your 
spelling  uid  reading,  and  tout  needles. 
Your  mothers  have  promised  to  bear  you 
say  your  catediisms ;  you  must  also  be  sure 
to  say  your  players,  aim  to  read  your  Bibles, 
and  to  behave  venr  seriously  at  church,  and 
to  be  always  dutifol  to  your  parents.  Then 
God  will  bless  you  all.  I  hope  ]rou  will  not 
forget  us,  for  we  shall  c^ten  trank  of  you 
wli^n  we  are  a  great  way  of;  and  Dr.  Tat- 
ham  will  now  and  Uien  write  apd  tell  us 
how  you  are  going  on.  Farewell,  my  dear 
little  ffirls ;  ai^  may  God  bless  and  preserve 
you  all !  This  is  ihe  prayer  of  both  of  us— 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and 

»  CATUkKUXm  AUBRET. 

YatUm  lfltlillfty,18— .'* 

The  above  was  not  written  in  tiie  uniform 
and  beautiful  hand  usual  with  Miss  Aubrey ; 
It  was,  on  tiie  contrary,  ratl^er  irregular,  and 
evidentiy  written  hastily;  but  Dr.  Tatham 
preserved  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
always  thought  it  beautiful. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  Dr.  Tatham  left  the  vicarage  to  pay 
his  last  visit  to  friends  whom  it  almost  broke 
his  heart  to  part  with,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, forever.  He  started,  but,  on  a  me- 
mentos reflection,  ceased  to  be  surprised,  at 
the  siffht  nf  Mr.  Aubrey  approaching  him 
frmn  the  direction  of  the  litUe  churchyard. 
He  was  calm,  but  his  countenance  bore  the 
traces  of  very  recent  emotion.  They  greeted 
each  other  in  silence,  and  so  walked  on  for 
some  time,  arm  in  arm,  slowly  towards  the 
Hall.  It  was  a  duU,  heavy  morning,  almost 
threatening  rain.  The  air  seemed  full  of 
oppression.  The  only  sounds  audible  were 
the  hoarse,  damorous  sounds  issuing  from 
the  old  rook^,  at  some  distance  on  Uieir 
left.  They  interchanged  but  few  words  as 
they  walked  along  the  winding  pathway  to 
the  Hall.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  their 
eyes  on  passing  under  the  gateway,  was  ,the 
large  old  famify  carriage  standing  opposite 
^e  hall  door,  where  stood  some  luggage 
sufficient  for  their  joum^,  ready  to  be  placed 
upon  it;  the  remainder  having  been  sent  on 
the  day  before  to  London.  They  wefe  all 
up  and  dressed.  The  children  were  teking 
dieir  last  breakfast  in  the  nursery;  Charles 
making  many  inquiries  of  the  weeping  ser- 
vants which  they  could  answer  only  by  tears 
and  kisses.  In  vain  was  the  breakfast  table 
spread  for  the  senior  travellers.  There  sate 
poor  Kate,  in  travelling  trim,  bef<He  the  an- 
tique stiver  urn,  attempting  to  peidform,  wiUi 
* ^Uushandf  her  aoeusSomed  office;  but 


neither  sh^  nor  Mrs.  Aobrs^  weiis  Mua]  to 
the  task;  which,  summonue;  the  house- 
keeper into  the  room,  they  oevolved  upon 
her,  and  which  ^le  performed  in  perturbed 
silence.  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Dr.  Tatham  w«e 
standing  there ;  but  neither  of  them  spoke. 
A  short  time  before,  Mr.  Aubrey  had  re- 
quested the  servants  to  be  summoned,  as 
usual,  to  morning  prayer,  in  the  accustomed 
room,  and  requested  Dr.  Tatham  to  officiate. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  sorrowful  little 
assemblage  was  ccdlected  before  him,  he 
whisjpered  to  Mr.  Aubrey  that  he  felt  un- 
equal to  go  through  the  duty  with  the  com- 
posure it  required;  and  after  a  pause,  he 
said,  ^'Let  us  kneel  down;"  and  in  a  low 
voice,  often  interrupted  by  his  own  emotions, 
and  the  sobs  (^  those  around  him,  he  read, 
with  touching  simplicity,  the  ninety-first 
Psalm;  adding  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a 
benedictitm. 

The  bitter  prepar^icms  for  'starting  at  an 
early  hour,  seven  o'clock,  were  soon  aft^- 
waids  completed.  Half  smothered  with  the 
kisses  and  caresses  of  the  afieitionate  ser- 
vants, little  Charles  and  Agnes  were  already 
seated  in  the  carriaffe  on  the  l^ps  of  their 
two  attendants,  exclaiming,  ^<  Come,  papa! 
come,  mamma;  the  horses  are  ready  to 
start!"  Just  then  pocnr  Pumpkin,  the  gar- 
dener, scarce  able  to  speak,  made  his  appear- 
ance, his  arms  full  of  nosegays,  which  be 
had  been  culling  for  the  last  two  hours-*- 
having  one  apiece  for  every  one  of  the  tra- 
vellers, servants,  and  children,  and  all.  7^ 
loud,  angry  bark  of  Hector  was  heard  from 
time  to  tifne,  little  Charles  calling  loudly 
(ot  him;  but  Pumpkin  had  fastened  him  up, 
for  fear  of  his  starting  off  afWr  the  carriage. 
At  length,  scarce  having  tasted  breakfa^ 
the  travellers  made  their  appearance  at  the 
hall  door.  Kate  and  Mrs.  Aubr^  were  ut- 
terly overcome  at  the  sight  of  the  carriage, 
and  wept  bitterly.  They  threw  their  ar^ 
passionately  around,  and  kissed  their  amia- 
ble friend  and  pastor,  Dr.  Tatham,  who  was 
but  little  less  agitated  than  themselves. 
Then  they  tore  themsdves  from  him  and 
hastily  got  into  the  carria^.  As  he  stood 
alone,  bareheaded,  on  their  quitting  him,  h^ 
lifted  up  his  hands,  but  could  scarce  uttei  a 
partinff  benediction.  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a 
flushed  cheek  and  <(uiveringlip,  then  grasped 
his  hand,  whispenng,  "  Farewell,  my  dear 
and  venerable  friend!  Farewell!"  "The 
Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  bless  thee !"  mur- 
mured Dr.  Tatham,  clasping  Mr.  Aubrey's 
hand  in  both  of  his  own,  and  lookfne  ' 
solenmly  upward.  Mr.  Aubrey,  taking  off 
his  hat,  turned  towards  him  an  unutterable 
look,  then  waving  his  hand  to  the  group  of 
agitated  servants  that  stood  within  and  with* 
out  the  doori  he  stepped  into  the  carriage  i 
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tfM  door  was  shat«  and  theyiolled  slowly 
away*  Outside  the  park  ffates  were  col- 
keted  more  than  a  hundred  people^  to  bid 
them  farewell— ^1  the  men,  when  the  car- 
riage came  in  sight,  t^kkigoff  their  hats. 
The  carriage  stopped  fpr  a  moment.  **  God 
bless  you  ul !  Uod  bless  you  !*'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Aubrey,  waving  his  liand,  whilst  from 
Mch  window  was  extended  the  white  hand 


of  Kate  and  Bfrs.  Anbrey,  which  was  ftk>> 
vently  kissed  and  shaken  by  those  who.were 
nearest.  Again  the  carriage  moved  on ;  and, 
anickening  their  speed,  the  horses  soon  bore 
uiem  out  of  the  yulaffe.  Within  less  than 
half  an  hour  afterwaras,  the  tearful  eyes  of 
the  travellers,  as  they  passed  a  ^miliar  turn- 
ing of  the  road,  had  looked  their  last  on 
Yatton! 


CHAPTER  XL 


[Skviiul  legal  topics  have  been  touched 
•pon  in'  these  pages,  whidi  seem  to  have 
•Uraeted  scnne  little  attention  amongst  legal 
leaders,  as,  at  least,  would  appear  from 
yarious  communications— some  at  consider- 
i^le  length,  some  anonymous,  others  not— - 
address^,  throuffh  the  publishers,  to  *^  The 
Author  of  Ten  lliousand  a  Year,  in  Black- 
wood*s  Magazine.*'  The  principal  matters 
tfiuB  discussed  are,  the  power  of  an  heir^  in 
ike  lifetime  <of  kiaaneeator^  (to  speak  popu- 
larly, ^ough  not  with  legal  accuracy,  since 
nemo  ed  hares  viventis^)  to  eonoey  away  hit 
expectancy  in  fee^  eoas  to  bind  kkmulf^  and 
thoee  eknming  under  him^  by  estoppel  on  the 
tuisegt&ent  descent  of  the  estate.  On  tiiis 
point  have  been  received  several  communi- 
cations—one of  them  from,  perhaps,  the 
neatest  Uwyer  in  England.  'Tis  doubt- 
less an  important  point;  and  where  doctors 
differ,  I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to 
y^anteer  an  opimon,  though  1  jentertain  a 

fatty  decisive  one.  Those  who  think  that 
am  wrong,  had  better,  perhaps,  afirain 
refer  to  their  books.  Mine  1  had  consulted 
|iretty  anxiously  before  sending^  off  my  MS. 
to  the  nress.  The  next  point  is,  the  effect 
given  by  Lord  Widdrbgton,  C.  J.,  at  the 
trial,  (in  which  he  is  represented  as  beinff 
attbsequently  confirmed  W  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,)  to  the  bs4Surb 
in  the  deed  of  confirmation.  From  two  let- 
ters I  learn  that  three  or  four  clients  of  the 
writers  of  them  have  conceived  great  alarm 
on  this  subject,  and  have  directed  all  their 
deeds  to  be  overhauled,  and,  in  case  of  an 
erasure  beinff  discovered,  submitted  to  emi- 
nent^ counsel!  Such  erasures  have  been 
diflcoyeped,  it  would  seem,  in  two  instances. 
In  one,  the  counsel  differed  from  Lord  Wid- 


drington;  in  the  other  he  agreed.  The 
question,  then,  here  is,  Whether,  when  an 
ancient  deed  (t.  e.  upwards  of  thirty  years 
old,  after  which  period  a  deed  is  said  to 
prove  iisef)  is  produced  from  the  proper 
custody  in  support  of  the  rtghts  of  the  party 
producing  ti,  and  there  proves  to  be  an  eror 
sure  i»ii  in  an  essential  part  of  the  deed-^ 
such  deed  ought  to  be  rejected^  unless  the 
erasure  can  be  accounted  for ;  or  admitted 
upon  the  presumption  that  such  erasure  oc- 
curred before  the  execution  of  the  deed?  Now, 
upon  this  point  also  I  have  formed  a  pretty 
strong  opinion,  and  referred  again  to  the 
autiiorities ;  and  venture  to  give  in  my  ad- 
hesion to  tlie  opinion  of  Lonl  Widdrinffton 
and  his  court.  It  is  rather  singular  Siat, 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  Lord  Brougham,  in 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  three  appeal  cases  from  Scotland, 
each  of  which  was  a  case  depending  upon 
the  effect  of  an  erasure,  expressly  declared 
the  Scotch  law  to  be  to  the  effect  laid  down 
in  these  pages,  and  decided  accordingly, 
admitting  im  cases  to  be  fulKof  grievous 
hardship— in  one  instance,  a  widow  losing 
the  whole  of  the  provision  which  had  been 
made  for  her  by  her  deceased  husband. 
Whether  or  not  my  notions  of  the  English 
law  on  tills  subject  are  antiquated,  and  con- 

nto  those  entertained  by  the  judges  and 
ar  since  I  ceased  practising,  I  leave  fox 
them  who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
to  decide.  As  for  several  other  communica- 
tions of  a  different  nature— some  similarly* 
others  differently  addressed — surely,  on 
conttderatioii,  the  autiiors  of  them  caimot 
expect  any  answer,  nor  yet  construe  silence 
into  discourtesy.  Z, 
1 BMT  London,  14cb  hMfWi,  1840.1 
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Rank  is  rery  apt  to  attract  aM  ^zzle 
vulgsit  and  feeble  optics;  and  ^i  know- 
ledge that  such  is  its  effect,  is  nnsp^vikably 
gratifying  to  a  Tain  and  ignorant  po^nessor 
(rf  that  rank.  Of  the  traUi  of  one  part  of 
this  observation,  take  as  an  illustration  the 
case  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse;  of  the  other, 
that  of  the  Earl  Of  DreddHngton.  The 
former's  dinner  engagement  'with  the  latter, 
his  august  and  9;wlul  Kinsman,  was  an  event 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  absorb  almost  all 
his  faculties  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and 
also  occasion  him  great  anxiety  in  preparing 
for  an  effective  appearance  upon  so  signal 
an  occasion.  Mr.  Gammon  had  repeat^ly, 
during  the  interval,  instructed  his  anxious 
pupil,  if  so  he  might  be  called,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  ought  to  behave.  He 
was— heaven  save  the  mark,  poor  Titmouse 
—to  assume  an  air  of  mingled  defereBcOt 
self-possession,  and  firmness;  .not  to  be 
overawed  by  the  greatness  with  which  he 
would  be  brought  mto  Contact,  nor  unduly 
elated  by -a  sense  of  his  own  suddenly-ac- 
quired importance.  He  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  steer  evenly  between  the  extremes 
of  timorousness  end  temerity—- ^at  happy 
mean,  so  grateful  to  those  able  to  appreciate 
the  effort  and  object  of  tho^se  attaining  to  it. 
Titmouse  was  to  remember  that,  great  as 
was  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  he  was  yet 
but  a  man — related,  moreover,  by  consan- 
guinity to  him,  the  aforesaid  Titmouse— 
who  miffht,  moreover,  before  many  years 
should  have  elapsed,  be  himself  fivi  of 
Dreddlington,  or  at  least  Lord  Drelinoomt, 
and  by  consequence  equally  entitled,  with 
the  present  possessor  of  that  resplendent 
position,  to  the  homage  of  mankind.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  earl's  advanced 
years  gave  him  a  natural  claim  to  the  respect 
and  deference  of  his  young  kinsman,  whom, 
moreover,  he  was  about  to  introduce  into 
the  sublime  re^ons  of  aristocracy,  and  also 
of  nolitical  society,  Titmouse  might  derive 
a  few  ingredients  of  consolation  from  the 
reflection,  that  his  income  probably  exceeded 
by  a  third  that  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlmgton. 
This  is  the  sum  of  Mr.  Gammon's  general 
instructions  to  his  eager  and  anxious  pupil ; 
but  he  ako  gave  litraouse  many  minor 
hints  and  suggestions.  He  was  to  drink 
very  little  wine— (whereat  Titmouse  demur- 
red somewhat  vehemently,  and  asked  *'  How 
the  d — ^1  he  was  to  get  hit  »team  up  ?")— and 
on  no  account  to  call  for  beer  or  porter,  to 
which  plebeian  beverages,  indeed,  ne  might 
ODnsider  himself  as  having  bid  a  long  and 
last  adieu ; — to  say  "  my  lord'*  and  "  your 
lordship,"  in  ad<&es8lng  the  earl,  "my 
-ady"  and  "  your  ladyship"  in  addressing 
Lady  Cecilia ;— and,  abcnre  all,  never  to 
appear  in  a  hurry,  but  to  do  and  say  what- 


ever be  had  to  do  and  say  calmly ;  for  tot 
the  nerves  of  aristocracy  were  very  deliorate,' 
and  could  not  bear  a  bustle,  or  the  slightest 
display  of  energy  of  feeling.  Then,  as  to 
hb  c^eM— Gammon,  feeling  himself  treading 
on  very  doubtful  ground,  intimated  mei^ 
that  the  essence  of  true  fashion  was  simpk*' 
city — ^but  here  Titmouse  grew  fidgety^  and 
his  Mentor  ceased.      '  * 

During  the  night  which  ushered  in  the 
eventful  day  of  Titmouse's  dining  with  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington,  our  friend  got  but 
very  little  sleep.  Early  in  the  morning,  he 
engaged  a  handsome  glass-coach  to  convey 
him  westward  in  something  like  style,  and 
before  noon  his  anxieties  were  set  at  rest 
by  the  punctual  arrival  of  various  articles 
of  dress,  and  decoration,  and  scent — for 
Titmouse  had  a  great  idea  of  scents.  His 
new  watch  and  its  brilliant  gold  guard-chain 
—his  eyes  gloated  upon  them.  What,  ho 
thought,  would  he  have  been  without  them. 
About  half-past  three  o'clock  he  retired  to 
his  bedroom,  and  resisted  himself  into  ^tm 
hands  vi  the  tip-top  Hairdresser  from  tlw 
Strand,  whose  agreeable  manipulations,  aa4 
s^l  more  agreeable  small  talk,  occupied 
more  than  tin  hour,  TitmoQse  giving  tb« 
anxious  operator  abtmdant  notice  of  the  high 
quarter  in  which  his  handiwork  was  hkmf 
soon  to  be  sinrutinised. 

*'Pray-a,  can  you  tell  me,"  cmotli  Tit* 
mouse,  drawlingly,  shortly  after  Twirl  had 
commenced  his  operations,  ''  how  long  it 
will  take  me  to  get  from  this  infernal  put 
of  the  town  to  Grosvenor  Square!  I)§tf^ 
long  way,  isn't  it,  Mr.  What'sryour-namet^ 

*»Grosvenor  SquMe,  sir?"  said  Twii^ 
glibly,  but  with  a  perceptible  dash  of  de£» 
ence  in  his  tone ;  **  why,  it  i»,  as  one  migK 
say,  a  tolerable  way  oir,  certainl|u  but  yo» 
can't  well  miss  your  way  fAere,  sir,  of'^irfi 
places  in  town        " 

•*  My  coachman,"  interrupted  Tltmoose^ 
with  a  fine  air,  "jof  course,  had  I  tiiought 
of  it,  Ae  must  know." 

«*  Oh !  to  be  sure,  sir.  There's  none  but 
people  of  the  most  high^t  rank  lives  in  thai 
quarter,  sir.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I've  a 
brother-in-law  that's  valet  to  the  Duke  of 
Dingdong,  there——" 

«« Indeed !  How  far  off  is  &at  firom  Lord 
Dreddlington's!"  inquired  Titmouse,  ca>B* 
lessly. 

«*Lord  Dreddlington's,  sir?— -Well,  I 
never !  Isn't  it  particular  strange,  if  diat% 
where  you're  going,  sir ;  it's  next  door  to  th» 
duke's — ^the  very  next  door,  skt" 

**  'Pon  my  life,  is  it  indeed  1  How  deylMdi 
odd!"  • 

•<  Know  the  Earl  of  DreddMngtoa,  ^m»  I 
presume,  sir  ?" 

"  Ya-a-8, 1  should  thmk  so ;  he^s  my — my 
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•->relationy   that's  all ;  and  dayilish  near^ 
too« 

Mr.  Twirl  instantly  conceived  a  kind  of 
reverence  for  the  gentleman  upon  whom  he 
was  operatiog^. 

•*  Well,  sir,"  he  presently  added,  in  a  still 
more  respectful  tone  than  before,  "  p'r'aps 
you'll  think  it  a  liberty,  sir;  but,  do  you 
know,  I've  several  times  had  the  honout  of 
seeing  his  lordship  in  the  street  at  a  little 
distance— and  there's  a — a  family  likeness 
between  you,  sir, — 'pon  my  wora,  sir.  It 
•truck  me»  directly  I  saw  you,  that  you  was 
like  some  nob  I'd  seen  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town."  Here  Titmouse  experienced 
pleasurable  emotions,  similar  to  those  of  a 
cat  when  you  pass  your  hand  dpwn  its 
glossy  coat  in  the  right  direction.  "Will 
Tou  allow  me,  sir,  to  jrive  your  hair  a  good 
brushing,  sir,  before  1  dress  iti  I  always 
like  to  Ske  the  greatest  pains  with  the  hair 
*.f  my  quality  customers.  Do  you  know, 
sir,  that  I  had  the  honour  of  dressing  his 
grace's  hair  for  a  whole  fortnight  together, 
once  when  my  brother-in-law  was  ill;  and 
though,  p'r'aps  I  oughtn't  to  say  it,  but  his 
'  grace  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at 
my  exertions,  sir." 

*^  'Pon  my  life,  and  /should  say  you  were 
an  uncommon  good  hand— I've  known  lots 
worse,  I  assure  you ;  men  that  would  have 
spoiled  the  best  head  of  hair  going,  by  Jove !" 

**Sir,  you're  very  kind.  I  assure  you, 
idr,  that  to  do  justice  to  a  gents's  hair  requires 
an  uncommon  deal  of  practice,  and  a  sort  of 
natural  talent  for  it,  besides.  Lord,  sir !  how 
much  depends  on  a  gent's  hair,  don't  it? 
Of  two  cominsr  into  a  room,  it  makes  all  the 
difference,  sir!  Believe  me,  sir,  it's  no  use 
being  well-dressed,  nay,  nor  good-looking, 
if  as  how  the  hair  ain't  done,  what  I  cafl, 
torrecU^"* 

**  By  Jove,  I  really  think  you're  nigh  about 
the  mark,"  said  Titmouse ;  and  after  a  pause, 
during  which  Mr.  Twirl  had  been  brushing 
away  at  one  particular  part  of  the  head  with 
some  vehemence,  "Well,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  sigh,  "  I'm  hkit  if  I  can  manage  it,  do 
what  I  Willi" 

"Eh!  What's  that?  What  is  it t"  in- 
quired Titmouse,  a  little  alarmedly. 

**  Nothing,  sir;  only  it's  what  we  ^ents^ 
in  our  proression,  calls  a  feather,  which  is 
the  most  hobsiinatest  thing  in  nature." 

"What's  ^  feather T^  quoth  Titmouse, 
rather  faintly. 

"  Why,  sir,  'tis  when  a  small  lot  of  hair 
on  a  gent's  head  xvill  stick  up,  do  all  we  can 
to  try  and  get  it  down ;  and  (excuse  me,  sir) 
you've  ffot  a  regular  rattler !"  Titmouse  put 
up  his  hand  to  feel,  Twirl  guidix^  it  to  the 
&tal  spot :  tiiere  it  was,  Just  as  Twirl  had 
^efcribedit. 
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"  Whal's  >  be  doiie\  *  mnmuiiied  Tli 

mouse. 

^*  I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  don'v  use  our  ostbicb 
OREASs  and  rhinoceros  marrow,  air !" 

"  Your  whai  ?"  cried  Titmouse  apprehen- 
sively, with  a  dismally  distinct  recollection 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  Cyanochaitanthropo- 
poion,  and  the  Damascus  Cream,  a<ui  the 
Tetaragmenon  Abracadabra ;  matters  which 
he  at  once  mentioned  to  Mr.  Twirl.    ^ 

"Ah,  it's  not  my  custom,  sir,"  <}uoth 
Twirl, "  to  run  down  other  gents'  inventioas; 
but  my  real  opinion  is,  that  they're  %X\  an 
imposition — a  rank  imposition,  sir.  I  didn't 
like  to  say  it,  sir ;  but  I  soon  saw  there  had 
been  somebody  a  practising  on  your  hair." 

"  What,  is  it  very  plain  !''  cried  Titmouse, 
starting  up  and  stepping  to  the  glass. 

"  No,  sir— not  so  very  plain;  only  yau^ve 
got,  as  I  might  say,  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  it;  but  when  it's  properly  curled,  and 
puckered  up,  and  frizzed  about,  it  won't 
show— nor  the  feather  neither,  sir;  so,  by 
your  leave,  here  goes,  sir;"  and,  after  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  more  labour,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  partuig  it  ri^ht  down  the  middle 
of  the  head,  bringing  it  out  into  a  bold  curi 
towards  each  eyebrow,  and  giving  our  friend 
quite  a  new  and  very  fascinating  appearance 
even  in  his  own  eyes.  And  as  for  the 
colour — it  really  was  not  so  very  marked, 
after  all ;  a  little  purole-hued  and  mottled, 
to  be  sure  in  paits,  out  not  to  a  degree  to 
attract  the  eye  of  a  casual  observer.  Twirl 
having  declared,  at  length,  his  labours  com- 
pleted— regarding  Titmouse's  head  with  a 
look  of  proud  satisfaction — ^Titmouse  paid 
him  half  a  crown,  and  also  ordered  a  pot  of 
ostrich  grease  and  rhinoceros  marrow,  (the 
one  being  suet,  the  other  lard,  differently 
scented,)  and  was  soon  left  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  important  duties  of  the  toilet. 
It  took  him  a  good  while ;  but  in  the  end 
he  was  supremely  successful.  He  wore 
black  tights,  (t.  e.,  pantaloons  fitting  closely 
to  his  legs,  and  tied  round  his  ancles  with 
black  ribands,)  silk  stockings,  and  shoes 
with  glittering  silver  buckles.  His  white 
neckerchief  was  tied  with  great  elegance, 
not  a  wrinkle  superfluous  being  visible  in  it 
His  shirt-front  of  lace,  had  two  handsome 
diamond  pins,  connected  together  by  a  little 
delicate  gold  cHain,  glistening  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Then  he  had  a  white  waistcoat  edge, 
next  a  crimson  one,  and  lastly  a  glorious 
sky-blue  satin  waistcoat,  spangled  all  over 
with  gold  flowers  inwrought^— and  across  it 
hung  his  new  gold  watch-guard,  and  his 
silver  guard  for  his  eye-glass,  producing  an 
inconceivably  fine  efiect.  His  coat  was  of  a 
light-brown,  of  exquisite  cut,  fitting  him  as 
closely  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  it,  and  with 
burnished  brass  buttons,  of  sugar  loaf  shape 
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*Tvr«B  paddt)d  also  with  jfieat  jadgrment,  and 
really  took  off  more  of  his  round-shouldered 
awkwardness  of  figure  than  any  coat  he  had 
ever  before  had.  Then  he  had  a  fine  white 
pocket-handkerchief^  soaked  in  lavender 
water,  and  immaculate  white  kid  gloves. 
Thus  habited,  he  stood  before  his  glass, 
bowing  fifty  different  times,  and  adjusting 
his  expression  to  various  elegant  forms  of 
address— auite  content.  He  was  particu- 
larly strucK  wi^  the  combined  effect  of  the 
two  <;i]rls  of  his  hair  towuds  each  eye,  and 
the  hair  underneath  his  chin  curve4  upwards 
on  each  side  of  his  mouth  in  complete 
symmetry.  I  have  ascertained  from  Mr. 
litmouse  himself,  that  on  this  memorable 
occasion  of  his  first  introduction  to  nobility, 
every  item  of  dress  and  decoration  was  en- 
tirely new ;  and  when  at  length  his  labours 
had  been  completed,  he  felt  great  composure 
of  mind,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  decisive 
^ect  he  must  produce  upon  those  into  whose 
presence  he  was  so  soon  to  be  ushered.  His 
^carriage"  was  presently  announced ;  and, 
after  keeping  it  standing  a  few  minutes, 
merely  for  Utna^s  sake,  he  gently  placed 
his  hat  upon  his  head,  drew  on  one  glove, 
took  his  littie  ebony  cane  in  his  hand,  and, 
wi^  a  hurried  inward  prayer  that  he  might 
be  equal  to  the  occasion,  stepped  forth  from 
his  apartment,  and  passed  on  to  the  glass- 
coach.  Such  a  brilnant  little  figure,  I  will 
take  upon  myself  to  say,  had  never  before 
issued,  nor  will  perhaps  ever  again  issue, 
from  the  Cabbage-Stalk  Hotel.  The  waiters 
whom  he  passed,  inclined  towards  him  with 
instinctive  reverence.  He  was  very  fine,  to 
be  sure ;  but  who  could,  they  justly  thought, 
be  dressed  too  finely  that  had  ten  thousand 
a  year,  and  was  goincr  to  dine  with  a  lord  in 
prosvenor  Square !  Titmouse  was  soon  on 
his  way  towards  that  at  once  desired  and 
dreaded  region.  He  gazed  with  a  look  of 
occasional  pity  and  contempt,  as  he  passed 
along,  at  the  plebeian  pedestrians,  and  the 
lines  of  shops  on  each  side  of  the  narrow 
streets,  till  he  began  to  perceive  indications 
of  superior  modes  of  existence;  and  then  he 
began  to  feel  a  little  fidgety  and  nervous. 
The  streets  grew  wider,  the  squares  greater, 
hackney  coaches  (unsightly  objects!)  be- 
came fewer  and  fewer,  giving  place  to 
splendid  vehicles,  coaches  and  chariots, 
with  one,  two,  and  even  three  footmen  clus- 
tering behind,  with  long  canes,  with  cock- 
ades, with  shoulder-knots ;  Crimson,  yellow, 
blue,  green  hammercloths,  with  burnished 
erSsts  upon  them,  and  sleek  coachmen  with 
wigs  and  three-cornered  hats,  and  horses 
that  pawed  the  ground  with  very  pride; 
ladies  within,  glistening  in  satin,  lace,  and 
jewfili — their  lords  beside  them,  leaning 
back,   with   countenances   to   stem    and 


haughty;  oh,  by  all  that  was  magnificent! 
Titmouse  felt  himself  gettuig  now  within 
the  very  vortex  of  greatness  and  fashioot 
and  felt  a  frequent  fluttering  and  catching 
of  the  breath.  He  was,  however,  now  in 
for  it— and  there  was  no  retreat.  As  he 
neared  Grosvenor  Square,  he  heard,  ever 
and  anon,  terrific  thundering  noises  at  the 
doors,  opposite  which  these  splendid  vehi- 
cles drew  up— ^s  if  the  footmen  were  infu- 
riated because  the  doors  did  not  fly  open  of 
themselves,  at  the  sound  of  the  approaching 
carriage-wheels.  At  length  he  enterea 
Grosvenor  Square,  that  "pure  empyrean'* 
of  earthly  greatness.  Carriages  rolled 
haughtily  past  him,  others  dashed  despe- 
rately onward  :  at  each  side  of  Lord  Dred- 
dlington's  house,  were  carriages  setting 
down  with  tremendous  uproar.  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse felt  his  colour  going,  and  his  heart 
began  to  beat  much  faster  than  usual. 
*Twas  quite  in  vain  that  he  "hemmed" 
two  or  three  times,  bv  way  of  trying  to  re- 
assure himself:  he  relt  that  his  hour  was 
come;  and  would  have  been  glad  at  the 
moment  for  any  decent  excuse  for  driving 
off  home  again,  and  putting  off  the  evil  day 
a  little  longer.  Opposite  the  dreaded  door 
had  now  drawn  up  Mr.  Titmouse's  glass- 
coach;  and  the  decent  coachman— whose 
well-worn  hat,  and  long,  clean,  but  thread- 
bare blue  coat,  and  ancient-looking  top- 
boots,  bespoke  their  wearer's  thriftiness— 
slowly  alighting,  threw  the  reins  on  his 
quiet  horses'  backs,  and  gave  a  modest  rat- 
tat-tat-tat-tat  at  the  door,  without  ringing. 

"  What  name  shall  I  give,  sirl"  said  he» 
returning  to  his  coach,  and  letting  down  the 
loud  clanking  steps,  with  a  noise  for  which 
Titmouse  could  have  heartily  kicked  him. 

"  Titmouse— Mr.  Titmouse ;"  replied  he, 
hurriedly,  as  the  lofty  door  was  thrown 
open  by  the  corpulent  porter,  disclosing^ se- 
veral footmen,  with  powdered  heads,  stand- 
ing in  the  hall  waiting  for  him. 

"  Mr.  Titmouse !"  exclaimed  the.  coach- 
man to  thesservants — "  When  shall  I  come 
back  for  you,  sir  1" 

»» D- me,  sir— don't  bother  wic,"  fal* 

tered  Titmouse ;  znd^  the  next  moment  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines — the  door 
was  closed  upon  him.  All  his  presence  of 
mind  had  evaporated ;  the  excellent  lessons 
given  him  by  Mr.  Gammon  had  disappear- 
ed like  breath  from  the  polished  mirror. 
Though  Lord  Dreddlinglon's  servants  had 
never  before  seen  in  the  house  so  strange 
an  object  as  poor  little  Titmouse,  they  were 
of  far  too  highly  polished  manners  to  appear 
to  notice  any  thing  unusual.  They  silenfly 
motioned  him  up  stairs  with  a  bland,  cour* 
teous  air,  he  carrymg  Bis  little  agate-headed 
cane  in  one  hand,  uid  his  new  hat  in  tSi* 
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sUier.  A  fentoitmly  person,  in  a  full 
hhek  dress  suit^  openai  the  drawing-rocnn 
ioor  for  him,  with  an  elegant  inclination, 
irhich  Titmonse  very  gracpfblly  returned. 
A  faint  mist  seemed  to  be  in  the  drawing- 
room  for  a  second  or  two;  but  quickly 
dearing  away,  Titmouse  beheld,  at  the 
upper  end,  but  two  figures,  that  of  an  old 
gentleman  and  a  young  lady— in  fact,  the 
Eari  of  Dreddlington,  and  Lady  Cecilia. 
Now,  that  ffreat  man  had  not  been  a  whit 
behind-hand  with  the  little  being  now  Am- 
bling before  him  in  the  matter  of  dress; 
being,  in  truth,  full  as  anxious  to  make  an 
el^BCtive  first  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  Tit- 
mouse, as  he  in  those  of  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington. And  each  had  succeeded  in  his 
way.  There  was  really  little  or  no  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  Right  Honoura- 
ble the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  was  an  old  ex- 
perienced fool,  and  Tittlebat  Titmouse  a 
young  inexperienced  one.  They  were  the 
•une  species  of  plant,  but  grown  in  different 
soils.  The  cme  had  had  to  strugerle  through 
a  neglected  existence  by  the  dusty,  hard 
roadside  of  life ;  the  other  had  had  all  the 
advantage  of  hot-house  cultiration — its  roots 
striking  deep  into,  and  thriving  upon,  the 
rich  manure  of  syc<yhancy  and  aaulation. 
We  have  seen  how  anxious  was  our  little 
friend  to  appear  as  became  the  occasion,  be- 
fi»re  his  great  kinsman ;  who,  in  his  turn, 
had  several  times  during  the  day  exulted 
secretly  in  the  anticipation  of  the  impression 
which  must  be  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
Titmouse  by  the  sudden  display  in  the  earl's 
person,  of  the  sublimest  distinction  that  so- 
ciety can  bestow,  short  of  royalty.  It  had 
once  OF  twice  occurred  to  the  earl,  whether 
he  could  find  any  fair  excuse  for  appearing 
in  his  full  general's  uniform ;  but,  on  mature 
refiectien,  governed  by  that  simplicity  and 
severity  of  taste  which  ever  distinguished 
him,  he  abandoned  that  idea,  and  appeared 
in  a  plain  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat,  and 
black  knee-breeches.  But  on  his  left  breast 
glittered  the  star,  round  his  left  knee  glis- 
tened the  garter,  and  across  his  waistcoat 
was  the  broad  blue  and  red  ribands  of  the 
Qarter  and  the  Bath.  His  hair  was  white 
and  fine ;  his  cold  blue  eye  and  haughty  lip 
gave  him  an  expression  of  severe  dignity ; 
and  he  stood  erect  as  an  arrow.  Lady 
Cecilia  reclined  on  the  sofa,  with  an  air  of 
languor  and  ennui  that  had  become  habitual 
to  her ;  and  was  dressed  in  glistening  white 
satin,  with  a  necklace  oflarge  and  very  beau- 
tifol  pearls.  The  earl  was  standing  in  an 
attitude  of  easy  grace  to  reeeive  his  guest,  as 
to  whose  figure  and  height  he  was  quite  in 
the  dark— Mr.  Titmouse  might  be  a  great 
or  a  little  msin,  and  forwara  or  bamul. 
*f  Oh,  heavens  V*  in volttntarily  exclaimed  the 
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earl  to  himself^  the  instant  his  eye  eanciit 
sight  of  Titmouse,  who  approached  slowly, 
making  profound  and  formal  obeisances. 
hord  Dreddlington  was  rooted  to  the  spot 
he  had  oconpi^  when^Tltmouse  entered. 
If  his  servants  had  turned  an  ape  into  ^ 
drawing-room,  the  earl  could  msatceAy  have 
felt  or  eidiibited  greater  amazement  than 
he  now  experience  for  a  moment.  **  Oh, 
heavens !"  thought  he,  "  what  a  fool  have 
we  here  ?  what  creature  is  this  !"  Then  it 
flashed  across  his  mind; — '*Is  this  thk 
FUTURE  L9RD  DRCLiircouRT  t**  Hs  wss  on 
the  point  of  recoiling  from  his  suddenly  dis- 
covered kinsman  in  dismay,  ^as  for  Lady 
Cecilia,  she  gazed  at  him  m  silent  horror,) 
when  his  habitual  self-command  came  to 
his  assistance ;  and,  advancing  very  slowly  a 
step  or  two  towards  Titmouse,  who,  after  a 
hurried  glance  around  him,  saw  no  place  to 
deposit  liis  hat  and  cane  upon  except  the 
floor,  on  which  he  accordingly  dropped  them, 
the  earl  extended  his  hand,  and  bowed  cour- 
teously, but  with  infinite  eonoem  in  his 
features. 

*'I  am  happy,  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  make 
your  acquaintance,"  said  the  earl,  slowly. 
"Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  present  you  to 
my  daughter,  the  Lady  Cecilia."  Titmouse, 
who  by  &is  time  had  got  into  a  sort  of  cold 
sweat— a  condition  from  which  the  earl  was 
really  not  very  far  removed,  made  a  very 
profound  and  formal  bow,  (he  had  been 
taking  lessons  from  a  posture  master  to  one 
of  the  theatres,)  first  to  the  earl,  and  then 
to  Lady  Cecilia,  who  rose  about  two  inchiBS 
from  the  sofa,  and  then  sank  again  upon  it, 
without  removing  her  eyes  from  the  figure 
of  Titmouse,  who  went  on  bowing,  first  to 
the  one  and  ^cn  to  &e  other,  till  the  earl 
had  engaged  him  in  conversation.    . 

*'  It  gives  me  pleasure,  sir,  to  see  that  you 
are  punctual  in  your  engagements;  I  am 
so  too,  sir ;  and  I  owe  no  small  portion  of 
my  success  in  life  to  it.  Punctuality,  sir, 
in  small  matters,  leads  to  punctuality  in 
great  matters."  This  was  said  in  a  very 
deliberate  and  pompous  manner. 

"Oh,  yes,  my  lord!  quite  so,  your 
lordship,"  stammered  Titmouse,  suddenly 
recollecting  a  part  of  Gammon's  instruc- 
tions: "to  be  sure— wouldn't  have  been 
behind  time,  your  lordship,  for  a  minute, 
my  lord !  bad  manners,  if  it  please  your 
lordship " 

"Will  you  be  seated,  sir!"  interrupted 
the  earl,  deliberately  motioning  him  to  a 
chair,  and  then  sitting  down  beside  him ; 
after  which  the  earl  seemed,  for  a  second' or 
two,  to  forget  himself,  staring  in  silence  at 
Titmouse,  and  then  in  consternation  at  Lady 
Cedlia.  "I— I — ^"  said  he,  suddenly're- 
colleetbg  himself,  "  beg  your  par— ^  sir—  ' 
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^  I  ^aafprBlitlala  yo«  upon  jiwr  reoent 
•uocess.  Sir,  it  must  have  been  rather  t 
•turprisetoyout" 

'*  Oh  yes,  sir— 4ny  lord,  most  unoommoii, 
may  it  please  yotrr  lordship — ^particular- 
hat  right  is  right— 4hank  your  lordship—** 

'^  On  heavens !  merciful  heaTens  I  How 
horrid  all  this  is !  Am  I  awake,  or  only 
dreaming  1  *Ti8  an  idiot—and,  what's  worse, 
aotf/foridiot.  Ohhearens!  JkidikU  iking 
may  pe  Lord  DrelincourC^  This  was  what 
was  passing  through  Lord  Dreddlington's 
mind,  while  his  troubled  eye  was  fixed  upon 
Titmouse.  * 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Titmouse,*'  leplied 
his  lordship,  '^  very  true ;  sir,  what  you  say 
is  coneet.  Quite  so ;  exactly."  His  eye 
was  fixed  on  Titmouse,  but  his  w(»rds  were 
uttered,  as  it  were,  mechanically,  and  in  a 
musing  manner.  It  flitted,  for  a  moment, 
/  across  his  mind,  whether  he  ^lould  ring  the 
bell,  and  order  the  servant  to  show  out  of 
the  house  the  fearful  imp  that  had  just  been 
shown  into  it ;  but  at  that  critical  moment 
he  detected  poor  Titmouse's  eye  fixed  with 
a  kind  of  reverent  intensity  upon  his  lord- 
ship's STAR.  'Twas  a  lucky  look  that  for 
Titmouse,  for  it  began  to  melt  away  the  ice 
that  was  getting  round  the  little  heart  of 
his  august  relative.  'Twas  evident  that  the 
poor  young  man  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  socie^,  thought  the  earl,  with  an  ap- 
nroach  towards  the  compassionate  mood. 
He  was  frightfully  dressed,  to  be  sure;  and 
as  for  his  speech,  he  was  manifestly  over- 
awed by  the  presence  in  which  he  found 
himself; — ^that  thought  melted  a  little  more 
of  the  ice.  Yet,  was  it  not  evident  that  he 
had  $ome  latent  power  of  appreciating  real 
distinction  t — the  little  heart  that  was  under 
his  lordship's  star,  here  lost  a//  the  ioe  that 
had  begun  suddenly  to  inorust  it.  And 
again  ;-^he  has  actually  cut  out  the  into- 
lerable Aubrey,  and  is  now  the  lawful  owner 
of  Yatton— of  ten  thousand  a  year. 

"Did  you  see  the  review  of  to-day,  sirl" 
inquired  the  earl,  rather  blandly.  "His 
majesty  was  there,  sir,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  scene.'^  Titmouse,  with  a  timid  air, 
said  that  he  had  not  seen  it,  as  he  had  been 
upon  the  river ;  and  after  a  few  more  gene- 
ral observations— "  Will  you  permit*  me, 
sir!  It  is  from  the  House  of  Lords,"  said 
the  earl,  as  a  note  was  brought  him,  which 
he  immediately  opened  and  read.  Lady 
Cecilia  also  appearing  engaged  reading, 
'Htmouse  had  a  moment's  breathing  time 
and  int^val  of  relief.  W  hat  would  he  have 
given,  ne  thought,  for  some  other  person,  or 
several  persons,  to  come  in  and  divide  the 
attention — the  intolerably  oppressive  atten- 
tion of  the  two  au^st  individuals  then  be- 
fore him  I    He  sSzed  the  opportuniQr  to 


east  a  furtive  fiance  aiwMld  Hie  yooQw  k 
opened  into  a  second,  which  opened  into  a 
third :  how  spacious  jsach  and  lofty !  A9i 
glittering  glass  chandeliers  in  each  !  What 
chimney  and  pier  glasses!  What  rich  orior 
son  satin  curteiiw-*-they  must  have  eost 
twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  a  yard  at  least! 
The  carpets  of  the  finest  Brussels  and 
they  felt  like  velvet  to  the  feet;  then  the 
brackets  ef  marble  and  gold,  with  snowy 
statues  and  vases  glistening  upon  ea^ii; 
chairs  so  delicate  and  gilded  all  over—- he 
almost  feared  to  sit  down  on  them.  What 
could  the  Quirks  and  Tagrags  think  of  this  1 
Faugh— -only  to  think  for  a  moment  of  Alibi 
House  and  Satin  Lodge !  Then  there  wa« 
the  Lady  Cecilia— «  ladv  of  high  rank! 
How  rich  her  dress— and  how  haughtily 
beautifiil  she  looked  as  she  reclined  upon  the 
sofa !  She  was  in  fact  busy  conning  ovei 
the  new  opera,  coming  out  the  next  evening. 
And  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington— theie  he  waa* 
reading,  doubtless,  some  letter  from  the  hint 
or  one  of  the  royal  family-— a  man  of  mal 
rank— ^with  star,  garter,  wad  ribands,  lea  and 
blue— all  just  as  he  had  seen  in  pictures,  and 
heard  and  read  of— what  mnst  that  star  hava 
cost  ^  Ay,  indeed,  poor  Lwd  Dreddlins^oa, 
it  had  cost  you  the  labour  of  half  a  life  «# 
steadfast  sycophancy,  of  watchful  manaor 
vring,  and  desperate  exertion !  And  thoM 
ribands— he  had  never  seen  any  of  snoh 
a  breadth— they  must  have  b^n  manufac- 
tured on  purpose  for  the  earl !  How  white 
were  his  nands !  And  he  had  an  antique 
massive  signet-ring  on  his  forefinger,  and 
two  glittering  nn^  at  least  on  each  of  his 
little  fingers— positively  t'itmouse  at  length 
began  to  regard  him  almost  as  a  god :  and 


yet  the  anuizing  thought  occurred  that  this 
august  being  was  allied  to  him  by  the  ties 
of  relationship.  Such  were  the  thoughts 
and  reflections  passing  through  the  mind  of 
Titmouse,  during  the  time  that  Lord  Dred- 
dlington  was  engaged  in  readmg  his  letter 
— «nd  afterwaros  during  the  bri^  intervals 
which  elapsed  between  the  various  obser- 
vations addressed  to  him  by  his  lordship. 

The  gentleman  in  black  at  length  ente^ 
the  room,  and  advancing  slowly  and  noise- 
lessly towards  the  earl,  said,  in  a  quiet  man- 
ner, **  Dinner,  my  lord,"  and  retired.  Into 
what  new  scenes  of  splendid  embarrassment 
was  this  the  signal  for  Mr.  Titmouse's  in- 
troducUonI  thought  our  friend,  and  trem- 
bled. 

"  Mr.  Titmouse,  will  you  give  your  aim 
to  the  Lady  Cecilia  T'  said  the  earl,  mo- 
tioning him  to  the  sofa.  Up  jumped  T^ 
mouse,  and  approached  hastily  the  recum- 
bent beauty,  who  languidly  arose,  arranged 
hei;.tcain  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  otbpr, 
having  dx»wii  on  her  gloi^  JupV  baveiy 
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leiiclied  the  prciffefed  am  ei  Titmooae,  ex- 
tended towaurds  her  at  a  very  acute  angie, 
aad  at  right  angles  with  his  own  body— - 
•taniaieringf,  ^'  Honour  to  take  your  ladyshii) 
•^-4incommon  proud—this  way,  my  lady. ' 
l4uiy  Cecilia  took  no  more  notice  of  him  than 
if  he  had  been  a  dumb  waiter,  walking  be- 
dside him  in  silence,  the  earl  following.  To 
think  that  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  was  walk- 
ing behind  him !  Would  to  Heaven,  thought 
the  embarrassed  Titmouse,  that  he  had  two 
fronts,  one  for  the  earl  behind,  and  the  other 
.to  be  turned  full  towards  Ladv  Cecilia! 
The  tall  servants,  powdered,  and  in  light- 
blue  liveries,  stood  like  a  guard  of  hononr 
Ground  the  dining-rocxn  door.  That  room 
'was  extensive  and  1<^:  what  a  solitary 
fort  of  state  were  they  about  to  dine  in ! 
Titmouse  felt  cold,  though  it  was  summer, 
and  tfembled  as  he  followed,  rather-  than 
led,  his  haughty  partner  to  her  seat;  and 
.then  was  motionea  into  his  own  by  the  earl, 
himself  sitting  down  opposite  a  <maeed  sil- 
ver soup  tureen !  A  servant  stood  behind 
Lady  Cecilia  and  Titmouse;  also  on  the 
left  of  the  earl,  while  on  his  right,  between 
his  l<»rdship  and  the  glisteninfir  sideboard, 
stood  a  portly  gentleman  in  black,  with  a 
.bald  heaa  and  a  somewhat  haughty  counte- 
aanee*  Though  Titmouse  had  touched 
nothing  since  breakfast,  he  felt  not  the 
.•lightest  inclination  to  eat,  and  would  have 
given  the  world  to  have  dared  say  as  much, 
and  be  at  once  relieved  from  a  vast  deal  of 
anxiety.  Is  it  indeed  easy  to  conceive  of  a 
.  fellow-creature  in  a  state  of  more  complete 
thraldom,  at  Uiat  moment,  than  poor  little 
Titmouse?  A  little  frog  under  the  suddenly 
exhausted  receiver  o^  an  air-pump,  or  a  fish 
.  just  plucked  out  of  its  own  elemeot,  and 
flung  gasping  and  struggling  upon  the  grass, 
may  serve  to  assist  your  conceptions  of  the 
position  and  suffermgs  of  Mr.  Titmouse. 
The  earl,  who  was  on  the  look-out  for  it, 
observed  his  condition  with  secret  but  com- 
plete satisfaction;  here  he  beheld  the  legiti- 
.  mate  effect  of  rank  and  state  upon  the  human 
mind.  Titmouse  got  through  the  soup— of 
which  about  hal^-dozen  spoonfuls  only 
were  put  into  his  plate— pretty  fairly.  Any 
.where  else  ths&i  at  Lord  Dreddlington's, 
Titmouse  would  have  thought  it  thin  watery 
stuff,  with  afew^reen  things  chopped  up 
and  swimming  in  it ;  but  now  he  penseived 
that  it  had  a  sort  of  superior  flavour.  How 
some  red  mullet  enclosed  in  pap^,  pnzaled 
'poor  Titmouse^  is  best  known  to  himself. 

'^  The  Lady  Cecilia  will  take  wine  with 
you,  Mr.  Titmouse,  I  dare  say"— observed 
the  earl ;  and  in  a  moment's  tmie,  but  with 
.peHbet  deliberation,  the  servants  poured 
wine  into  the  two  glasses.  **Your  lady- 
ship's health,  me  lady'* — ^&lte  ed  Titmouse* 
w2 


She  slightly  bowed,  and  a  faint  smile  glisv 
meied  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth— bat 
unobserved  by  Titmouse. 

*^I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  quotb 
the  earl  some  time  afterwards,  **  that  you 
had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  Yattonf" 

^*No,  my  lord;  but  I  go  down  the  day 
after  to-morrow  quite— if  1  may  say  it,  my 
lord-^quite  in  style." 

'*  Ha,  ha !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  gently. 

^*Had  you  any  acquaintance  with  the 
Aubreys,  Mr.  Titmouse  V  inquired  the 
Lady  Cecilia. 

"No,  my  lady — ^yes,  your  ladyship,  (I 
beg  your  ladyship^s  pardon)--but,  now  1 
think  of  it,  I  had  a  slight  aequaintance  with 
Miss  Aubrey.*'  Titmouse,  Titmouse,  you 
little  wretch,  how  daie  you  say  so ! 

**  SheiscoDsideied  pretty  in  the  country.  I 
believe  1"  drawled  Lady  Cecilia,  languidly. 

♦*  Oh,  most  uncommon  lovely ! — middlings 
only  middling,  my  lady,  I  should  say"— 
added  Titmouse,  suddenly ;  having  observ- 
ed, as  he  fancied,  mther  a  displeased  look 
in  Lady  Cecilia.  He  had  begun  his  sen- 
tence with  more  energy  than  he  had  yet 
shown  in  the  house;  he  finished  it  hastily, 
and  coloured'^  as  he  spoke-^feeling  that  he 
had  somehow  committed  himself. 

"  Do  you  form  a  new  establishment  at 
Yatton,sir1"  inquired  the  earl,  '*or  take 
to  any  part  of  that  of  your  predecessor  1" 

^  I  have  not,  please  your  lordship,  made 
up  my  mind  vet  exactly — should  like  to 
know  your  lordship's  opinion." 

•*  Why,  sir,  I  should  be  governed  by  ci^ 
cumstances,  sir;  when  you  get  there,  sir, 
you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  course 
you  should  pursue." 

"•  Do  you  intend,  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  live 
in  town,  or  in  the  country  1"  inquired  Lady 
Cecilia. 

"  A  little  of  both,  my  lady — ^bnt  mostly 
in  town ;  because,  as  your  ladyship  sees, 
the  country  is  detfiluh  dull — 'pon  mf  life, 
my  lady— my  lord- be^  a  thousand  par- 
dons," he  added,  bowmg  to  both,  and 
blushing  violendy.  Here  he  had  committed 
himself;  but  his  august  companions  bowed 
to  him  very  kindly,  and  he  presently  reeo' 
vered  his  self-possession. 

"Are  you  fond  of  hunting,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse 1"  inqufred  the  earl. 

"  Why,  my  lord,  can't  exactly  Say  that  I 
am— but,  your  lordship  sees,  cases  alter  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  I  get  down  there 
among  the  country  gents,  p'r'aps  I  may  do 
as  they  do,  my  lord.'' 
•  *'I  presume,  Mr.  Titmouse,  you  have 
scarcely  chosen  a  town  residence  yet  V  inr 
quired  Lady  Cecilia. 

"No,  my  lady — not  fixed  it  yet^Vas 
thinking  of  taking  Mr.  Aubrey's  house  in 
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Grosvenor  Street,  undeHBtanding  it  is  to  be 
sold ;"  then  turning  towards  the  earl-—"  be- 
cause, as  your  lordship  sees,  I  was  thinking 
of  getting  mto  both  the  nests  of  the  old  bird, 
while  both  are  warm,"  he  added,  with  a 
very  faint  smile. 

"  Exactly ;  yes — ^I  see,  sir — ^I  understand 
you,"  replied  Lord  Dreddlingrton,  sipping 
his  wine.  His  manner  rather  discomposied 
Titmouse,  to  whom  it  then  very  naturally 
occurred  that  the  earl  migrht  be  warmlj 
attached  to  the  Aubreys,  and  not  relish  their 
being  spoken  of  so  lightly ;  so  Titmouse 
hastfly  and  anxiously  added — "  your  lord- 
ship sees  I  was  most  particular  sorry  to 
make  the  Aubreys  turn  out.  A  most  un- 
common respectable  gent,  Mr.  Aubrey ;  I 
assure  your  lordship  I  think  so." 

"  I  had  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, sir,"  replied  the  earl,  coldly,  and  with 
exceeding  stiffness,  which  flustered  Tit- 
mouse not  a  little ;  and  a  pause  occurred  in 
the  conversation  for  a  minute  or  two.  Din- 
ner had  now  considerably  advanced,  and 
Titmouse  was  beginning  to  grow  a  little 
familiar  with  the  routine  of  matters.  Re- 
membering Gammon's  caution  concerning 
the  wine,  and  also  observing  how  very  little 
was  drunk  by  the  earl  and  Lady  Cecilia, 
Titmouse  did  the  same;  and  during  the 
whole  of  dinner  had  scarcely  three  full 
glasses  of  wine. 

"How  long  is  it,"  inquired  the  earl, 
addressing  his  daughter,  *^  since  they  took 
that  house?"  Lady  Cecilia  could  not  say. 
•*Stay— now  I  recollect — surely  it  was  just 
belbre  my  appointment  to  the  Household. 
Yeijit  was  about  that  time,  I  now  recollect. 
I  am'  alluding,  Mr.  Titmouse,'*  continued 
the  earl;  addressing  him  in  a  very  gracious 
manner,  "to  an  appointment  under  the 
crown  of  some  little  distinction,  which  I 
was  solicited  to  accept,  at  the  personal  in- 
stance of  his  majestjr»  on  the  occasion  of 
our  party  coming  into  power — ^I  mean  that 
of  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household." 

"  Dear  me,  ray  lord  !  Indeed  I  Only  to 
think,  your  lordship !"  exclaimed  Titmouse, 
with  infinite  deference  in  his  manner,  which 
encouraged  the  earl  to  proceed. 

"  That,  sir,  was  an  office  of  great  import- 
ance, and  I  had  some  hesitation  in  under- 
taking its  responsibility.  But,  sir,  when  I 
had  once  committed  myself  to  my  sovereign 
aun  my  country.  I  resolved  to  give  them  my 
best  services.  I  had  formed  plans  for  effect- 
ing very  extensive  alterations,  sir,  in  that 
department  of  the  public  service,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  would  have  given  great  satis- 
faction to  the  country,  as  soon  as  the  nature 
of  my  intentions  became  generally  under- 
irtood ;  when  faction,  sir,  unfortunately  pre- 


vailed, and  We  were  compelled  to  reUnqttisli 
office." 

"Dear  me,  my  lord!  How  partictdar 
sorry  I  am  to  hear  it,  my  lord !"  exclaimed 
Titmouse,  as  he  gazed  at  the  disappointed 
statesman  with  an  expression  of  respeetful 
sympathy. 

"  Sir,  it  gives  me  sincere  satisfactien,** 
said  the  earl,  after  a  pause,  «*  to  hear  that  our 
political  opinions  agree ^" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lord,  quite ;  sure  of  that— •' 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  some  little  ae- 
quaintance  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution  has  satisfied  me  that 
this  country  can  never  be  safely  or  advanta- 
geously governed  except  on  sound  whig 
principles" — He  paused.    • 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  it's  quite  true,  your  lovd- 
ship." 

"That,  sir,  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  by 
which  aristocratic  institutions  can  be  brought 
to  bear  effectively  upon,  to  blend  harmo- 
niously with,  the  interests  of  the  lower 
orders — ^the  people,  Mr.  Titmouse."  Tit- 
mouse thought  this  wonderfully  fine,  and 
sat  listening  as  to  an  oracle  of  political  wis- 
dom. The  earl,  observing  it,  began  to  form 
a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  little  kinsman. 
"The  unrortunate  gentleman,  your  prede- 
cessor at  Yatton,  sir,  if  he  had  but  allowed 
himself  to  have  been  guided  by  those  who 
had  mixed  in  public  smjiirs  before  he  was 
bom,"  said  the  earl,  with  great  dignity 

"  'Pon  my  word,  my  lord,  he  was,  Pv» 
heard,  a  d— — d  tory! — Oh,  myjady!  my 
lord !  humbly  beg  pardon,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing pale;  but  the  fatal  word  had  been  ot- 
tered, and  heard  bv  both ;  and  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  have  sunk  through  the  floor. 

"  Shall  I  have  the  honour  of  taking  ano- 
ther glass  of  wine  with  you,  sir?"  inquired 
the  earl,  rather  gravely  and  severely,  as  if 
wishing  Mr.  Titmouse  fully  to  appreciate 
the  fearful  breach  of  etiquette  of  which  he 
had  just  been  guilty.  After  they  had  bowed 
to  each  other,  a  very  awkward  pause  occur- 
red, which  was  at  length  broken  by  the  con- 
siderate Lady  Cecilia.  . 

"  Are  you  fond  of  the  opera,  Mr.  Til- 
mouse  1"  , 

"Very,' my  lady— most  particular,"  re- 
plied Titmouse,  who  had  been  there  once 
only. 

"  Do  you  prefer  the  opera,  or  the  ballet  t 
I  mean  the  music,  or  the  dancing  1'* 

"  Oh,  I  understand  your  ladyship.  •P<m 
my  word,  my  lady,  I  prefer  them  both  in 
their  turns.  The  dancing  is  most  uncom- 
mon superior ;  though  I  must  say,  my  lady, 
the  lady  dancers  there  do  most  uncommonly 
— rother^  I  should  say"rH.ile  stopped  al^ 
ruptly ;  his  face  flushed,  and  he  felt  as  if  li* 
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h$d  bant  into  a  peispiTttlim,  Wlukt  Oie 
dense  was  he  about  ?  It  seemed  as  if  some 
de^il  within  were  urging  him  on,  from  time 
to  time,  to  commit  himself.  Good  gracious ! 
anotiier  word,  and  out  would  haye  come  his 
opinion  as  to  the  shocking  indecency  oi  the 
ballet! 

*  *'I  understand  you,  sir;  I  quite  agree 
with  you,"  said  Lady  Cecilia,  calmly ;  "  the 
ballet  does  come  on  at  a  sad  late  hour;  I 
<^n  wish  they  would  now  and  then  have 
the  ballet  first.'* 

"Ton  my  life,  my  lady,*'  quo&  Tit- 
mouse, eagerly  snatchii^  at  the.  plank  that 
was  thrown  to  him ;  "  that  m  what  I  meant— 
nothing  else,  upon  my  soul,  your  ladyship.** 

M  Do  you  intend  taking  a  box  there,  Mr. 
HtmousQl*'  inc^uired  her  ladyship,  with  an 
appearance  of  interest  in  the  expected  an- 
swer. 

"  Why,  your  ladyship,  they  say  a  box 
^re  is  a  preciaus  Ion?  figure  ;---but  in 
coarse,  my  lady,  when  rve  got  to  rights  a 
Httle  with  my  property— your  ladyship  un- 
derstands— ^I  shall  do  the  cOTiect  thmg.*^ 

Here  a  yery  long  pause  ensued.  How 
dismally  quiet  and  deliberate  was  every, 
thing !  The  very  servants,  how  noiseless^ 
they  waited !  Every  thing  done  just  when 
it  was  wanted,  yet  no  hurry,  or  bus^  or 
noise;  and  they  looked  so  composed — so 
much  at  their  ease.  He  fancied  Ihat  they 
had  scarce  any  thing  else  to  do  than  look  at 
Mm,  and  watch  all  his  movements,  which 
neatly  embarrassed  him,  and  he  began  to 
%aU  them.  He  tried  hard  to  inspirit  himself 
witiii  a  reflection  upon  his  own  suddenly 
a^uired  and  really  great  personal  import^ 
aQce ;  absolute  master  of  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year,  a  relation  of  the  great  man  at  whose 
table  he  sat,  and  whose  hired  servants  they 
were;  but  then  his  timorously  raised  eye 
would  light,  for  an  instant,  upon  the  splen- 
did insignia  of  the  earl,  and  he  felt  as  op- 
pressed as  ever.  What  would  he  not  have 
given  for  a  few  minutes*  interval  and  sense 
of  complete  freedom  aifd  independence  1 
And  were  these  to  be  his  feelings  ever  here- 
after? Was  this  the  sort  of  tremulous  ap- 
p^reh<)nsion  of  offence,  and  embarrassment 
as  to  his  every  motive,  to  which  he  was  to 
be  doomed  in  high  life  %  Oh  that  he  had 
bat  been  horn  to  it,  like  the  ewrl  and  the 
Lady  Cecilia ! 

"Were  you  ever  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Mr.  Titmouse  V  inquired  Lord  Dreddlipg- 
too«  suddenly,  after  casting  about  f<»  some 
little  time  for  a  topic  on  which  he  might 
coQTerse  with  Titmouse. 

•*  No,  my  lord,  never— should  most  un- 
eommon  like  to  see  it,  my  lord** — replied 
Tiimoase,  eagerly. 


*\  Certainly,  it  is  an  impreasite  ipaetadet 
sir,  and  well  worth  seeing.** 

"  I  suppose,  my  lord,  your  lordship  goea 
there  evei^  day  1'* 

"  Why,  sir,  1  believe  lam  pretty  punctoal 
in  my  attendance.  I  w&s  there  Undayv  sir, 
till  the  House  rose.  Sir,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  hereditary  legblators — a  practical  ano- 
maly in  a  free  state  like  this— but  one  which 
has  innumerable  unperoeived  advantages  to 
recommend  it— sir,  our  country  expects  at 
our  hands,  in  discharge  of  so  grave  a  trust 
— in  short,  if  we  were  not  to  be  true  to — ^we 
who  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  guardians 
^  public  liberty-^f  we  were  once  to  betray 
our  trust— let  me  trouble  you,  sir,  for  a  little 
of  that——,**  said  the  earl,  using  some 
foreign  word  which  Titmouse  had  never 
heard  of  before,  and  looking  towards  a  deli- 
cately constructed  fabric,  as  of  compressed 
snow,  that  stood  before  Titmouse.  A  ser- 
vant stood  ilka  twinkling  beside  him  with 
his  lordship*s  plate.  Ah  me !  that  I  should 
have  to  relate  so  sad  an  event  9&  presently 
occurred  to  Titmouse!  He  took  a  spoon; 
and,  imagining  the  glistening  fabric  before 
him  to  be  as  solid  as  it  look^,  he  brough 
to  bear  upon  it  an  adequate  degree  of  force^ 
even  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  scoop  out  a 
piece  of  Stilton  cheese — and  inserting  his 
spoon  at  the  summit  of  the  snowy  and  de- 
ceitful structure,  souse  to  the  bottom  went 
snocm,  hand,  coat-cuff  and  all,  and  a  very 
dismal  noise  evidenced  that  the  dish  on 
which  the  spoon  had  descended  with  so 
mudi  force— was  no  longer  a  dish.  It  was, 
in  fact,  broken  in  halves,  and  the  liquia 
from  within  ran  about  on  the  cloth.  A  clus- 
ter of  servants  was  quickly  around  him ;  a 
mist  came  over  his  eyes ;  the  colour  deserted 
his  cheek ;  and  he  had  a  strange  feeling,  as 
if  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand. 

"  I  beg  you  will  think  nothing  of  it — it 
really  signifies  nothing  at  all,  Mr.  Tit- 
monse,**  said  the  earl,  kmdly,  observing  his 
agitation. 

"  Oh  dear !  Oh  ray  lord— your  ladyship 
—what  an  uncommon  stupid  ass  !** 

»*  Pray  don^t  distress  yourself,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse,'* said  Lady  Cecilia,  really  feeling 
for  his  evident  misery,  "  or  you  will  distress 
tt».** 

"  I  beg— humbly  beg  pardon — ^please  your 
lordship— your  ladyship.  I'll  replace  it 
with  the  best  in  London  the  very  first  thing 
in  the  morning.**  Here  the  servant  beside 
him,  who  was  arranging  the  table-cloth, 
uttered  a  faint  sound  of  suppressed  laughter 
which  dteconcerted  Titmouse  still  more. 

"  Give  yourself  no.  concern — 'tis  only  a 
iriJUj  Mr.  Titmouse !  You  understand  t" 
taid  the' earl,  kindly.  « 
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««Bat  IT  your  loi^ship  will  only  allow 
mo-— expense  is  no  oblect.  I  know  tk« 
very  best  shop  in  Oxford  Street — ^ 

**Sappo8e  we  take  a  glass  of  champagne 
together,  Mr.  Titmouse  ?*'  said  the  earl, 
rather  peremptorilf ;  and  Titmouse  had 
sense  enough  to  be  aware  that  he  was  to 
drop  the  subject.  It  was  a  ^ood  while  be- 
fore he  recovered  even  the  little  degree  of 
self-possession  which  he  had  had  since  first 
entering  Lord  Dreddlinffton's  house.  He 
had  afterwards  no  very  distinct  reeolleotion 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  got  through  the 
rest  of  dinner,  but  a  general  sense  of  his  hay- 
in?  been  treated  with  the  most  kind  and 
delicate  forbearance— no  Aim  made.  Sup- 
pose such  an  accident  had  occuned  at  Satin 
liodge,  or  even  Alibi  Honse ! 

Shortly  after  the  servants  had  withdrawn, 
Lady  Cecilia  rose  to  retire.  Titmouse, 
seeing  the  earl  approaching  the  bell,  antici- 
pated him  in  ringing  it,  and  then  darted  to 
the  door  with  the  speed  of  a  lamplighter  to 
open  it,  as  he  did,  just  before  a  servant  had 
raised  his  hand  to  it  on  the  outside.  Then 
he  stood  within,  and  the  servant  without, 
each  bowing,  and  Lady  Cecilia  passed  be- 
tween them  with  stately  step,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  her  lip  com- 
pressed with  the  effort  to  check  her  inclina- 
tion to  a  smile — ^perhaps,  even  laughter. 
Titmouse  was  now  left  alone  with  Lord 
Dreddlington,  and,  on  resuming  his  seat, 
most  earnestly  renewed  his  entreaties  to  be 
allowed  to  replace  the  dish,  which  he  had 
broken,  assuring  Lord  Dreddlington  that 
••money  was  no  object  at  all."  He  was 
encountered,  however,  with  so  stem  ane^- 
tive  by  his  lord  shin,  that,  with  a  humed 
apology,  he  droppea  the  subject ;  the  earl, 
however,  good-naturedly  adding,  that  he 
had  perceived  the  joke  intended  by  Mr. 
Titmouse,  which  was  very  good  one.  This 
would  have  set  off  poor  Titmouse  again  ; 
but  a  glance  at  the  face  of  his  magnificent 
host  sealed  his  lips. 

*•  I  have  heard  it  said,  Mr.  Titmonse," 

Eresently  commenced  the  earl,  ••  that  yon 
ave  been  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
during  the  perum  of  your  exclusion  from 
the  estates  which  yon  have  just  recovered. 
Is  it  so,  sir  V 

*•  Ye-e-e-8— eip— my  lord—*'  replied  Tit^ 
moose,  hastily  considering  whether  or  not 
he  should  altogether  aink  the  shop ;  but  he 
dared  hardly  venture  upon  so  decisive  a  lie 
— *♦  I  was,  please  your  lordship,  in  one  of 
the  greatest  establishments  in  the  mercery 
linelu  London->*at  the  west  end,  flly  lord  ; 
*  most  confidential,  my  lord ;  management 
of  every  thing;  but,  somehow,  my  lord,  I 
never  took  to  it — ^your  lordship  under- 
tands  1" 


"Perfectlyj  sir;  l  can  quite  appreciate 
yon?  feelings.  But,  sir,  the  mercantile 
interests  of  this  great  country  are  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Those  who  are  concerned  In 
them  aie  frequently  very  respectable  per- 
sons.** 

'*  Boeing  your  pardon,  my  lord — no,  thcj 
ain*t— iT your  lordship  only  knew  them  aK  * 
well  as  1  do,  my  loixl.  Most  uncommon 
low  people.  Do  any  thing  to  turn  a  penny, 
my  lord ;  and  often  sell  damaged  goods  for 
best." 

•*  It  is  very  possible,  sir,  that  there  may 
exist  krogalanties  of  that  description ;  but^ 
upon  the  whole,  sir,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  there  are  man;^  very  respectable  per^ 
sons  engaged  in  trade.  I  have  had  ihe 
happiness,  sir,  to  assist  in  passing  measures 
that  were  calculated,  by  removing  restrii** 
tions  and  protective  duties,  to  secure  to  this 
country  the  benefits  of  fiee  and  universal 
competition.  We  have  been  proceeding, 
sir,  for  many  years,  on  altogether  a  wrong 
principle ;  but,  not  to  follow  out  this  tmiter 
further,  I  must  remind  you,  sir,  that  your 
acquaintanee  with  the  principles  and  lead- 
ing details  of  mercantile  transact! on8--*uii- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the 
national  ^eatness,  may  hereafter  be  of  nsa 
to  you,  sir.*' 

♦'  Yes^my  lord,  *pon  my  soul — when  I'm 
furnishing  my  houses  in  town  and  country, 
I  mean  to  go  to  market  myself— please 
your  lordship,  I  know  a  trick  or  two  of  the 
trade,  and  can't  be  taken  in,  my  lord.  For 
instance,  my  lord,  there's  Tagrag— «-hem  ! 
hem!"  he  paused  abruptly,  and  looked 
somewhat  confusedly  at  the  earl. 

••  I  did  not  mean  tkeU  exactly,**  said  Hs 
lordship,  unable  to  resist  a  smile.  ••  Pray, 
fill  your  glass,  Mr.  Titmouse.*'  He  did  so. 
«*  Vou  are  of  course  aware  that  yon  hare 
the  absolute  patronage  of  the  borough  of 
Yatton,  Mr.  Titmouse  1  It  occurs  to  rae 
that,  as  ear  political  opinions  agree,  and  tm- 
less  I  am  presumptuous,  sir,  in  so  thinking 
— I  may  be  regarded,  in  a,  political  point  of 
view,  as  the  head  of  the  family-^you  un- 
derstand, I  hope,  Mr.  Titmouse  ?** 

•'Exactly,  my  lord — 'pon  my  soul,  it's 
all  correct,  my  lord." 

«  Well — ^then-^e  family  interests,  Mr. 
Titmonse,  must  be  looked  after." 

•«  Oh !  in  course,  my  lord,  only  too  happy 
-^certainly  my  lord,  we  shall,  I  hope,  make 
a  very  interesting  family,  if  your  lordship 
so  pleases — ^I  can  have  no  objection,  my 
lord!" 

»» It  was  a  vile,  a  disgraceful  triclr,  by 
which  ministers  popped  in  their  own  man 
for  our  borough,  Mr.  Titmouse  !" 

Lord  Dreddlington  alluded  to  the  cimmi- 
stance  of  a  new  writ  having  been  moTod 
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fiiTy  immediately  on  Mr.  Aubr^s  accept- 
anoe  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and,  before 
the  opposition  could  be  prepared  for  such  a 
step,  sent  down  without  delay  to  Yatton, 
ana  Sir  Perciyal  Pickering,  Bart.,  of  Lud- 
dlnffton  Court,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Aubrey's,  and  a  keen,  unflinching  tory, 
bein|r  returned  as  member  for  the  borough 
of  Yatton,  before  the  Titmouse  influence 
could  be  brought  for  even  one  moment  into 
the  field ;  the  few  and  willing  electors  of 
thai  ancient  and  loyal  borobgh  being  only 
too  happy  to  have  tne  opportunity  of  votinsr 
for  a  man  whose  principles  they  approved 
— probabljr  the  last  opportunity  they  would 
have  of  doing  so. 

"Yes,  my  lord— 45ir  What-d*ye-call-him 
was  a  trifle  too  sharp  for  us,  in  that  business, 
wasn't  he!" 

'*  It  has  succeeded,  sir,  for  the  moment, 
but"— continued  his  lordship,  in  a  yery 
significant  and  impressive  manner — "it's 
quite  possible  that  their  triumph  may  be  of 
rery  snort  duration— Mr.  Titmouse.  Those 
who,  like  myself,  are  at  head-quarters — ^let 
me  see  you  fill  your  glass,  Mr.  Titmouse. 
I  have  me  honour  to  congratulate  you,  sir, 
on  the  recovery  of  your  rights,  and  to  wish 
you  health  and  long  life  in  the  enjoyment 
6fthem.'* 

"May  it  please  your  lordshtp,  you're 
most  uncommon  polite"— commenced  Tit- 
mouse, rising,  and  standing  while  he  spoke 
.—for  he  had  had  eiq>erience  enough  of 
society,  to  be  aware  that,  when  a  gentle- 
man's health  was  drunk  on  important  occa- 
sions, it  became  him  to  rise  and  acknow- 
ledge the  compliment  in  such  langnacre  as 
iie  could  command-^"  and  am  particularly 
proud — a — a-— I  beg  to  propose,  my  lordf, 
your  lordship's  very  good  health,  and  many 
thanks."  Then  he  sat  down ;  each  poured 
out  another  glass  of  claret,  and  drank  it  off. 

"  It  is  extremely  singular,  sir,  the  reverses 
in  life  that  one  hears  of." 

I  cannot  help  pausing  for  a  moment,  to 
suggest — ^what  must  have  become  of  the 
earl  and  his  daughter,  had  they  been  placed 
in  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  Aubreys. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  quite 
tme,  'pon  my  word !  Most  uncommon  upa 
and  downs !  Lord,  my  lord,  only  to  fancy 
fti^,  a  few  months  a^o,  trotting  up  and 
down  Oxford  Street  with  my  yard  mea — " 
He  stopped  short,  and  coloured  violently. 

*'  Well,  sir,  however  humble  might  have 
been  your  circumstances,  it  is  a  consolation 
to  jredect  that  the  Fates  ordained  it.  Sir, 
there  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  being 
poor,  when  it  is  not  your  own  fault  Re- 
verses of  fortune,  sir,  have  happened  to 
some  of  the  greatest  characters  in  our  history. 
Yott  remember  Alfred,  sir  I"     Titmouse 


bowed  assentingly;  but  had  he  been  aues- 
tioned,  could  have  told,  I  suspect,  very  little 
about  the  matter. 

*'  Allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  whether  you  have 
come  to  any  arrangement  with  your  late 
opponent  concerning  the  back-rents?"  in- 
c[uired  the  earl,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
interest 

"  No,  my  lord,  not  yet;  but  my  solicitors 
say  they'll  soon  have  the  screw  on,  please 
your  lordship— that's  just  what  they  say— 
their  very  words." 

"  Indeed,  sir !"  replied  the  earl,  grarely, 
"  What  is  the  sum  to  which  they  say  you 
sare  entitled,  sirl" 

"Sixty  thousand  pounds,  my  lord,  at 
lea8t^--quite  set  me  up,  at  starting,  my 
lord,"  replied  Titmouse,  with  great  gleej 
but  the  earl  shuddered,  and  sipp^  his  wine 
in  silence. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  the  • 
earl,  after  a  considerable  pause—- "I  trust 
you  will  forgive  me  for  suggesting  whether 
It  would  not  be  a  pradent  step  for  you  to 
go  to  one  of  the  universities  for  at  least  a 
twelvemonth  1" 

"  Humbly  begging  your  lordship's  jpzr- 
don,  am  not  I  too  old  ?" — replied  Titmouse 
— ^**  Besides,  I've  talked  the  thing  over  with 
Mr.  Gammon — ^" 

"  Mr.  Gammon  \  Allow  me,  sir,  to  ask 
who  that  may  be  ?" 

"  One  of  my  solicitors,  my  lord ;  a  most 
remarkable  clever  man,  and  an  out-and-ou; 
lawyer,  my  lord.  It  was  he  that  found  out 
all  about  my  case,  ray  lord.  If  your  lord- 
ship was  only  to  see  him  for  a  moment, 
your  lordship  would  say,  what  a  remarkable 
clever  man  tnat  is." 

"  You  will  forgive  my  curiosity,  sir— but 
it  must  have  surely  required  very  ample 
means  to  have  carried  on  so  arduous  a  law- 
suit as  that  which  has  terminated  so  suc- 
cessfully V^ 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lord  ! — Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap  did  all  thaf^  and,  between  me 
and  your  lordship,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
come  down  a  pretty  long  figure,  all  on  the 
nail,  as  your  lordship  understands:  but  I 
mean  them  to  get  it  all  out  of  that  respecta- 
ble gent,  Mr.  Aubrey."  By  quietly  pressing 
his  questions,  the  earl  got  a  good  deal  more 
out  of  Titmouse  than  he  was  aware  of,  con- 
cerning Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ; 
and  conceived  a  special  dislike  for  Gam* 
mcjn.  The  earl  ffave  him  some  pretty  deci- 
sive hints  about  the  necessity  of  his  being  on 
his  guard  with  such  people — and  hoped  that 
he  would  not  commit  himself  in  any  thing  ^ 
important  without  consulting^  his  lordship, 
who  would  of  course  give  mm  the  advan- 
tage of  his  experience  in  the  affairs  of^the 
world,  and  opei^J^fey^^,^^ designs  of 
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those  whose  only  object  was  to  make  a 
prey  of  him.  Titmouse  began  to  feel  that 
neie,  at  length,  he  had  met  with  a  real 
friend— one  whose  suggestions  were  worthy 
of  being  received  with  the  profoundest  de- 
ference. Soon  afterwards,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  earl  beyond  expres- 
sion, by  venturing  timidly  to  express  his 
admiration  of  the  splendid  star  worn  by  his 
lorddiip ;  who  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
]>laining  that  and  the  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction he  wore,  and  others  which  he  was 
entitled  to  wear,  at  great  length,  and  with 
much  minuteness— so  as  that  he  at  length 
caused  Titmouse  to  believe  that  he,  Lord 
Dreddlington-r-the  august  head  of  the  family 
—must  have  rendered  more  signal  service, 
somehow  or  other,  to  his  country,  than  most 
men  living.  His  lordship  might  not,  per- 
haps, intend  it;  but  he  went  on  till  he 
.  almost  deified  himself,  in  the  estimation  of 
his  little  listener  %  One  very  natural  ques- 
tion was  perpetually  tremblmg  on  the  tip 
of  Titmouse's  tongue ;  viz.  how  and  when 
he  could  get  a  star  and  garter /or  himself. 

"Well,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  at  length  ob- 
served the  earl,  after  looking  at  his  watchp-^ 
"  shall  we  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  ? 
The  fact  is,  sir,  that  Lady  Cecilia  and  I 
have  an  evening  engagement  at  the  Duke 
of  DundeiwhisUe's.  I  much  regret  being 
unable  to  take  you  with  us,  sir ;  but,  as  it 
is,  shall  we  rejom  the  Lady  Cecilia?*'  con- 
tinued his  lordship,  rising.  Up  jumped 
Titmouse ;  and  the  earl  and  he  were  soon 
in  the  drawing-room,  where,  besides  the 
Lady  Cecilia,  sat  another  lady,  to  whom  he 
was  not  introduced  in  any  way.  This  was 
Miss  Macspleu«*.han,  a  distant  connexion  of 
the  earl's  late  countess— <i  very  poor  rela- 
tion, who  had  entered  the  house  of  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington,  in  order  to  eat  the  bitter, 
hitler  bread  of  dependence.  Poor  soul !  you 
mighjt  tell,  by  a  glance  at  her,  that  she  did 
not  thrive  upon  it  She  was  about  thirty, 
and  so  thin !  She  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
white  muslin ;  and  there  were  a  manifest 
constraint  and  timidity  about  her  motions, 
and  a  depression  in  iier  countenance,  whose 
lineaments  showed  that  if  she  could  be 
happy  she  might  be  handsome.  She  had  a 
most  ladylike  air ;  and  there  was  thought 
in  her  brow  and  acuteness  in  her  eye,  which, 
however,  as  it  were,  habitually  watched  the 
motions  of  the  earl  and  the  Lady  Cecilia 
with  deference  and  anxiety.  Poor  Miss 
Macsplenchan  felt  herself  gradually  sinking 
into  a  sycophant ;  the  alternative  being  that 
or  starvation.  She  was  very  accomplished, 
particularly  in  music  and  languages,  while 
the  Lady  Cecilia  really  knew  scarcely  any 
thing — ^for  which  reason,  principally,  she 
had  long  ago  conceived  a  bitter  dislike  to 
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number  of  petty  but  exquisite  mortifications 
and  indignities ;  such,  perhaps,  as  none  but 
a  sensitive  soul  could  appreciate,  for, the 
earl  and  his  daughter  were  exemplary  per- 
sons in  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  would 
not  do  such  wings  openly.  She  was  a  sort 
of  companion  to  Lacy  Cecilia,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  her  and  the  earl  for  her  sub^ 
sistence.  She  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  beside 
Lady  Cecilia,  when  'ntmouse  re-entered 
the  drawing-room ;  and  Lady  Cecilia  eyed 
him  through  her  glass  with  infinite  noncha- 
lance, even  when  lie  had  advanced  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  her.  He  made  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan,  as  she  rose  to  take  her  seat  and 
prepare  tea,  a  most  obsequious  bow :  absurd 
as  was  the  style  of  its  performance,  Miss 
Macsplenchan  saw  that  there  was  polite- 
ness in  the  intention:  'twas,  moreover,  a 
courtesy  towards  herself,  that  was  unusual 
from  the  earl's  guests ;  and  these  considera- 
tions, served  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  with  which  Lady 
Cecilia  had  been  preparing  her  to  receive 
their  newly-discovered  kinsman.  After 
standing  for  a  second  or  two  near  the  sofk. 
Titmouse  ventured  to  sit  down  upon  it— on 
the  very  edge  only— as  if  afraid  of  disturb- 
ing Lady  Cecilia,  who  was  reclining  on  it 
With  an  air  of  languid  hauteur. 

**  So  you're  going,  my  lady,  to  a  dance 
to-night,  as  my  lord  says?"  quoth  Ill- 
mouse,  respectfully—"  hope  your  ladyship 
will  enjoy  yourself." 

"  We  regret  that  you  do  not  accompany 
us,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Lady  CecUia, 
slightly  inclining  towards  him,  and  glancing 
at  Miss  MacspTeuchan  with  a  faint  and 
bitter  smile. 

"  Should  have  been  most  uncommonproud 
to  have  gone,  your  ladyship,"  replied  Tit- 
mouse, as  a  servant  brought  him  a  cup  of 
tea. 

"  These  cups  and  saucers,  my  lady,  come 
from  abroad,  I  suppose  ?  *  Now,  I  dare  say, 
though  they've  rather  a  funny  look,  thej 
cost  a  good  deal  ?" 

**  I  really  do  not  know,  sir ;  we  have  had 
them  a  very  long  while." 

"'Pon  my  life,  my  lady,  I  like  them 
amazing!"  Seeing  her  ladyship  not  dis- 
posed to  talk,  Titmouse  became  silent. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Titmouse  V* 
inquired  the  earl,  presently  observing  the 
pause  in  the  conversation  to  become  embar 
rassing  to  Titmouse. 

"  Very,  indeed,  my  lord :  is  your  lord- 
ship?" 

^*I  am  rather  fond  of  vocal  music,  sir*^ 
of  the  opera." 

This  the  earl  said  because  Miss  Mao» 
spleachan  played  upon  the  piano  yery  bril» 
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Mantiy,  and  did  not  tk^.  Wm  Macspleu- 
dian  understood  him. 

*^  Do  you  play  upon  any  instrament,  Mr. 
Titmouse?"  inquired  Lady  Cecilia,  with 
a  smile  lurking  about  her  lips,  which  in- 
creased a  little  when  Titmouse  replied  in  the 
negative ;  that  he  had  once  begun  to  learn 
the  clarionet  some  years  ago,  but  could  not 
manage  the  notes.  **  Excuse  me,  my  lady, 
but  what  an  uncommon  fine  piano  that  is !" 
said  he.  '^If  I  may  make  so  bold,  will 
your  ladyship  give  us  a  tunel** 

'^I  dare  say,  Miss  Macspleuchan  will 
play  for  you,  Mr.  Titmouse,  if  you  wish 
V  replied  Lady  Cecilia,  coldly. 

Some  time  afterwards,  a  servant  announo- 
od  to  her  ladyship  and  the  earl  that  the 
carriage  was  "at  the  door ;  and  presently 
they  both  retired  to  their  dressing-rooms  to 
jnake  some  slight  alteration  in  their  dress  : 
-—the  earl  to  add  a  foreign  order  or  two, 
and  Lady  Cecilia  to  place  upon  her  haughty 
brow  a  small  tiara  of  brilliants.  As  soon 
as  they  had  thus  retired^*-'*!  shall  feel 
great  pleasure,  sir,  in  playing  for  you,  if  you 
wish  itV  said  Miss  Macspleuchan,  in  a 
^  voice  of  such  mingled  melancholy  and  kind- 
ness, as  must  have  gone  toTitmo4ise*s  heart, 
if  he  had  possessed  one.  He  jumped  up 
and  bowed  profoundly.  She  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  ana  played  with  exquisite  taste, 
and  great  execution,  such  music  as  she 
supposed  would  suit  her  auditor — ^namely, 
waltzes  and  marches,  till  the  door  opened, 
and  Lady  Cecilia  re-appeared,  drawm^  on 
hex  gloves,  with  the  glittering  addition  which 
I  have  mentioned — follow^  presently  by 
the  earl,  who  had  removed  the  red  riband, 
and  added  two  little  foreign  orders. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  with  dignified  affa- 
bility, "  I  need  not  repeat  howTiighly  gra- 
tified Itfeel  at  our  introduction  to  each  other. 
I  trust  you  will  henceforth  consider  yourself 
no  stranger  here — " 

"  Oh,  'pon  my  life,  my  lord  !"  exclaimed 
Titmouse,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  sudden 
and  profound  bow. 

"And  that  on  your  return  from  York- 
shire," continued  me  earl^  drawing  on  his 
ffloves,  "  you  -will  let  us  see  you :  we  both 
&el  j;reat  interest  in  your  good  fortunes. 
Sir,  r  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  very 

food  evening !"  He  extended  his  gloved 
and  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  whose  hands  he 
touched  with  little  more  than  the  ends  of 
his  fingers. 

"We  exceedingly  regret  that  we  must 
leave  you,  Mr.  Titmouse ;  but  as  we  wish 
to  leave  the  duchess's  early,'  in  order  to  go 
to  another  ball,  we  must  go  early.  Good 
avening,  sir,"  and  having  dropped  him  a 
Ibnnal  courtesy,  she  quitted  the  drawing- 
fck»D«    followed    by    the   earl,  Titmouse 


making  four  or  five  such'  bows  as  provokiKl 
a  smile  from  all  who  witnessed  them.  The 
next  moment  he  was  alone  with  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan. Her  unaffected,  good-natured 
address  made  him  feel  more  at  home  within 
the  next  five  minutes  than  he  had  been  since 
entering  that  frigid  scene  of  foolish  state- 
since  being  in  the  oppressive  presence  of 
the  greatness  just  departed.  She  felt  at 
first  a  contempt  for  him,  bordering  upon  dis- 
gust, but  which  very  soon  melted  into  pity. 
What  a  wretched  creature  was  this  to  oe 
put  into  sucn  a  dazzling  position !  He  soon 
got  pretty  communicative  with  her,  and  told 
her  about  the  Tagrags,  and  Miss  Tagrag,  and 
Miss  Quirk,  both  of  whom  were  absolutely 
dying  of  love  for  him,  and  thought  he  was  in 
love  with  them,  which  was  not  the  case— far 
firom  it.  Then  he  hinted  something  about 
a  most  particular  uncommon  lovely  gal  that 
had  his  heart,  and  he  hopei  to  have  hers, 
as  soon  as  he  got  all  to  rights  at  Yatton. 
Then  he  told  her  of  the  great  style  in  which 
he  was  going  down  to  take  possession  of  his 
estates.  Having  finished  this,  he  told  her 
that  he  had  been  the  morning  before  to  see 
a  man  hanged  for  murdering  his  wife;  that 
he  had  been  into  the  condemned  cell,  and 
then  into  the  press-room,  and  had  seen  his 
hands  and  arms  tied,  and  shaken  hands  with 
him;  and  he  was  going  on  into  such  a  sick- 
ening minuteness  of  detail,  ^at  to  avoid  it 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  who  felt  both  shocked 
and  disgusted,  suddenly  ask^d  him  if  he  was 
fond  of  heraldry,  and,  rising  from  the  sofa, 
she  went  into  the  second  room,  where,  on 
an  elegant  and  antique  stand,  lay  a  huge 
roll  of  parchment,  on  a  gilded  stick,  splen- 
didly mounted  and  most  superbly  illumi- 
nated— ^it  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
In  breadth,  and  some  ten  or  twenty  yards  in 
length.  This  was  the  Pedigree  of  the  Bred- 
dlingtonU,  She  was  giving  him  an  account 
of  Simon  de  Drelincourt,  an  early  ancestor 
of  the  earl's,  who  had  come  over  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  performed  stupen- 
dous feats  of  vklour  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
Titmouse  listening  in  open-mouthed  wonder, 
and  almost  trembling  to  think  that  he  had 
broken  a  valuable  dilAi  belonging  to  a  noble- 
man who  had  such  wonderful  ancestors,  not 
at  the  moment  adverting  to  the  circumstance 
that  he  was  himself  descended  from  the 
same  ancestors,  and  had  as  rich  blood  in 
him  as  the  earl  and  Lady  Cecilia — when 
a  servant  entered  and  informed  him  in  a 
whisper  that  "his  carriage  had  arrived." 
He  considered  that  etiquette  required  him 
to  depart  immediately. 

"  Beg  your  pardon ;  but  if  ever  yon 
should  come  down  to  my  estate  in  the 
country,  shall  be  most  uncommon  proud  t« 
see  your  ladyshij*-"  liammon, 
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"  I  b6g  your  pardon ;  you  are  mistaken; 
■ir,*' interrupted  Miss  Macspleuchan  hastily, 
and  blushing  scarlet;  the  fact  being  that 
Titmouse  hsS'  not  caught  her  name  on  its 
having  been  once  or  twice  pronounced  bv 
Lady  Cecilia,  and  very  naturally  conclud- 
ing that  she  also  must  be  a  lady  of  rank. 
Titmouse  v^as,  however,  so  occupied  with 
his  efforts  to  make  a  graceful  exit,  that  he 
did  not  catch  the  explanation  of  his  mis- 
take; and  bowing  almost  down  to  the 
ground,  reached  the  landing,  where  the  tall 
servant,  with  a  very  easy  grace,  ^ve  him 
his  hat  and  cane,  and  preceded  him  down 
stairs.  As  he  descended,  he  felt  in  his 
pockets  for  some  loose  silver,  and  gave 
several  shillings  between  the  servants  who 
stood  in  the  hall  to  witness  his  departure; 
after  which  one  of  them  having  opened  the 
door  and  let  down  the  steps  of  the  glass 
coach.  Titmouse  popped  into  it. 

**  Home,  sir  1"  inquired  the  servant,  as 
he  closed  the  door. 

"  The  Cabbage-Stalk  Hotel,  Covent  Gar- 
den," replied  Titmouse. 

That  was  communicated  to  the  coachman, 
and  off  rumbled  the  glass  coach.  As  soon 
as  Titmouse  had  become  calm  enough  to 
reflect  on  the  events  of  the  evening,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington  was  a  very  great  man  indeed ;  the 
Lady  Cecilia  very  beautiful,  but  rather 
proud ;  and  MissMacspleuchan  (Lady  Some- 
body, as  "he  supposed,)  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ladies  he  had  ever  met  with,  with 
something  uncommon  pleasinff  about  her ;  in 
short,  he  felt  a  sort  of  gratenil  attachment 
towards  her,  which,  how  long  it  would  have 
lasted  after  he  had  heard  that  she  was  only 
a  plain  Miss,  and  a  poor  relative,  I  leavQ 
the  reader  to  conjecture. 

Mr.  Gammon  was  with  him  a1$out  half-past 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  sufficiently 
anxious  to  hear  how  he  had  got  on  overnight. 
He  was  received  by  Titmouse  in  a  manner 
totally  different  from  that  in  which  he  had 
ever  before  been  received  by  him ;  and  he 
concluded  for  a  few  minutes,  that  Lord  Dred- 
dlington  had  been  pumping  Titmouse,  had 
learned  from  him  his  position  with  respect 
to  him.  Gammon,  in  particular,  and  had  in- 
jected distrust  and  sus])icion  into  the  mind 
of  Titmouse  concerning  him.  But  Gammon, 
with  all  his  acuteness,  was  quite  mistaken. 
The  truth  was,  'twas  only  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  poor  Titmouse  to  assume  the 
composed  demeanour,  the  languid  elegance, 
which  he  had  observed  in  the  distinguished 
personages  with  whom  he  had  spent  the 
preceding  evening,  and  which  had  made  a 
very  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  He 
drawlfcd  out  his  words,  looked  as  if  hewere 
liad  lon^    and  continually  addressed  Gam-y 


mon  as  «*  Sir,"  and  ««Mr.  Gammon,**  jtist 
as  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  had  constantly' 
addressed  him — ^Titmouse.  Our  friend  was 
sitting  at  breakfast  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  a  most  gaudy  dressing-gown,  and  with 
the  newspaper  before  him ;  m  short,  his  per- 
sonal appearance  and  manner  were  totally 
different  from  what  Gammon  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  he  looked  now  and  then  at  Tit- 
mouse, as  if  for  a  moment  doubting  his  iden- 
tity. W  hether  or  not  he  was  now  on  the  point 
of  throwing  overboard  those  who  had  piloted 
him  from  amidst  the  shoals  of  poverty  into 
the  open  sea  of  af&uence,  shone  upon  oy  the 
vivid  sunlight  of  rank  and  distinction.  Gam 
mon  did  not  know ;  but  he  contracted  his 
brow,  and  assumed  a  certain  sternness  and 
peremptoriness  of  tone  and  bearing,  which 
were  not  long  in  reducing  Titmouse  to  his 
proper  dimensions;  and  when  at  length  Mr* 
Gammon  entered  upon  the  delightful  subject 
of  the  morrow's  expedition,  telling  him  that 
he,  Gammon,  had  now  nearly  completed 
all  the  preparations  for  going  down  to,  and 
taking  possession  of  Yatton  in  a  stjrle  of 
suitable  splendour,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Titmouse — ^this  quickljr  melted  away  the 
thin  coating  of  mannerism,  and  Titmouse 
was  "himself  again."  He  immediately 
gave  Mr.  Gammon,  a  fiill  acoount  of  what 
had  happened  at  Loid  Dreddlington*8,  and, 
I  fear,  of  a  great  deal  more  that  might 
possibly  have  happened,  but  certainly  Aad 
not;  e,  ^.  his  loraship's  special  laudatioii 
of  Mr.  Gammon,  as  a  "monstrous  fine 
lawyer,"  which  Titmouse  swore  were  the 
very  exact  words  of  his  lordship,  and  that  be 
"  should  have  been  most  happy  to  see  Mr. 
Gammon,"  and  a  good  deal  to  the  like 
effect.  Also  that  he  had  been  "most  un 
common  thick"-  with  "Lady  Cicely,"  (so 
he  pronounced  her  name ;)  and  that  both  she 
and  Lord  Dreddlin^on  had  "  pressed  him 
very  hard"  to  go  with  them  to  a  ball  at  a 
duke's  /  He  made  no  mention  of  the  broken 
trifle-dish;  said  they  had  nearly  a  dozen 
servants  to  wait  on  them,  (only  three  sittingr 
down  to  dinner,)  and  twenty  different  sorts 
of  wine,  and  no  end  of  courses  at  dinner. 
That  the  earl  wore  a  star  and  garter,  and 
blue  riband — ^which  Gammon  erroneously 
thought  as  apocryphal  as  the  rest ;  and  had 
told  him  that  he— Titmouse— might  one 
day  wear  them,  and  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  had,  moreover,  advised  him  most 
strenuously  to  get  into  Parliament  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  the  "  cause  of  the  people 
wanted  strengthening."  As  Lord  Coke 
somewhere  says,  in  speaking  of  a  spurious 
portion  of  the  text  of  Ly  ttleton, "  that  arrow 
came  never  out  of  Littleton's  ^twer"— so 
Gammon  instantly  perceived  that  the  last 
sentence  tame  never  out  of  Titmoose's  own 
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lead,  but  was  that  of  a  wise  and  able  man 
and  statesman. 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  finished  his 
little  romance,  Gammon  proceeded  to  the 
chief  object  of  his  visitp— their  next  day's 
jouinev.     He  said  that  he  very  much  re- 
gretted to  say  that  Mr.  Snap  had  expressed 
a  very  anxious  wish  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  Mr.  Titmouse ;  and  thssit  Mr.  Titmouse, 
unless  he  had  some  peculiar  objection — 
"Oh  none,  'pon    honour! — poor   Snap—- 
devilish  good  chap  in  a  small  way  !*•  said 
Titmouse ;  and  at  once  gave  his  consent — 
Gammon    informing   hmi  that  Mr.  Snap 
would  be  obliged  to  return  to  town  by  the 
next  day's  coach.     The  reader  will  smile 
when  I  tell  him,  and,  if  a  lady,  will  frown, 
when  she  hears,  that  Miss  Quirk  was  to  be 
of  the  party — a  point  which  her  anxious 
^ther  had  secured  some  time  ago.    Mrs. 
Alias  had  declared  that  she  saw  no  objec- 
tion, as  Mr.  Quirk  would  be  constantly  with 
his  daughter,  2md  Gammon  had  appeared 
j^ost  ready  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a 
Result.     He  had  also  striven  hard,  unknown 
to  his  partners,  to  increase  their  nupabers  by 
'  the  Tagrags,  who  might  have  gone  down, 
all  three  of  them,  if  they  had  chosen,  by 
coach,  and  so  have   returned.     Gammon 
conceived  that  this  step  might  not  have 
been  unattended  with  advantage  in  several 
ways ;  and  would,  moreover,  have  secured 
him  a  considerable  source  of  amusement. 
Titmouse,  however,  would  not  listen  to  the 
thing  for  one  moment,  and  Gammon  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  little  scheme.     Two 
dashing  young  fellows,  fashionable  friends 
of  Titmouse,  (who  had  picked  them  up 
heaven  only  knows  where,  but  they  never 
deserted  him,)  infinitely  to  Gammon's  an- 
noyance, were  to  be  of  the  party.     He  had 
seen  them  but  once,  when  he  had  accom- 
^nied  Titmouse  to  the  play,  where  they 
soon  joined  him.    One  was  a  truly  disgust- 
ing-looking fellow — a  Mr.  Yahoo — a  man 
about  five-and-thirty  years  old,  tall,  with  a 
profusion  of  black  hair  parted  down  the 
middle  of  his  head,  and  falling  down  in 
long  clustering  curls  from  each  temple  upon 
his  coat  collar.    His  whiskers,  afeo,  were 
ample,  and  covered  two-thirds  of  his  face ; 
and  he  had  a  jet  black  tuft—an  imperial — 
depending  from  under  his  lip.    He  had  an 
execrable  eye — ^full  of  insolence  and  sensu- 
ality ;  in  short,  his  whole  countenance  be- 
spoke the  thorough  debauchee.     He  had 
been.  He  said,  in  the  army;  and  was  nearly 
connected  with  some  of  the  first  families  in 
the  North.    He  was  now  a  man  of  pleasure 
about  town-^which  contained  not  a  better 
billiard-player,  as  the  admiring  Titmouse 
liad  several  opportunities  of  judging.    He 
.  w^as  a  great  patron  of  the  ring— knew  all 


their  secrets— all  their  haunts.  He  always 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  drove  about  in  a 
most  elegant  cab,  in  which  Titmouse  had 
often  had  a  seat ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Yahoo 
had  extracted,  from  his  communicative  little 
companion,  dl  about  himself,  he  made  it 
his  Dusiness  to  conciliate  his  good  graces 
by  all  the  arts  of  which  he  was  master — 
and  he  succeeded.  The  other  chosen  com- 
panion of  Titmouse  was  Mr.  Algernon  Fitz- 
Snooks,  a  complete  fool.  He  was  the  sole 
child  of  a  rich  tradesman— who  christened 
him  by  the  soundhng  name  given  above; 
and  afterwards  added  the  patrician  prefix  to 
the  surname,  which  also  you  see  above,  in 
order  to  gratify  his  wife  and  son.  The 
youth  never  **  took  to  business,"  but  was 
allowed  to  saunter  about  doing  and  knowing 
nothing,  till  about  his  twenty-second  year, 
when  his  mother  died,  foRowed  a  year  after- 
wards by  his  father,  who  bequeathed  to  his 
hopeful  son  some  fifty  thousand  pounds — 
absolutely  and  uncontroUedly.  He  very 
judiciously  thought  that  youth  was  the  time 
to  enjoy  life;  and  before  he  had  reached  his 
thirtieth  year,  he  had  got  through  all  his 
fortune  except  about  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds — in  return  for  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly got  something ;  viz.  an  impaired  con- 
stitution and  a  little  experience,  wnich  mighi^ 
possibly,  be  useful.  He  had  a  very  pretty 
face— ^regular  features,  and  interesting  eyes ; 
his  light  hair  curled  beautifully;  and  hie 
spoke  in  a  sort  of  lisp  and  in  a  low  tohe^ — 
and,  in  point  of  dress,  always  turned  out 
beautifully.  He  also  had  a  cab,  and  was  a 
ffreat  friend  of  Mr.  Yahoo,  who  had  intro- 
duced him  into  a  great  deal  of  high  society, 
principally  in  St.  James  street,  where  both 
he  and  Mr.  Yahoo  had  passed  a  great  deal 
of  their  time,  especially  during  the  nights. 
There  was  no  intentional  mischief  in  poor 
Fitz-Snooks ;  nature  had  made  him  only  a 
fool — his  prudent  parents  had  done  the  rest : 
and,  if  he  fell  into  vice,  it  was  because  he 
couldn't  help  it.  Such  wore  the  chosen 
companions  of  Titmouse;  the  one  a  fool,  the 
other  a  rogue— and  "he  must,"  he  said, 
"  have  tiiem  down  to  the  jollifying  at  Yat- 
ton."  A  ffroom  and  a  yalet,  boSi  newly 
hired  the  day  before,  would  complete  the 
party  of  the  morrow.  Gammon  assured 
Titmouse  that  he  had  taken  all  the  pains  in 
the  world  to  get  up  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Yatton;  his  agents  at  Grilston,  Messrs. 
Bloodsuck  and  Son,  attorneys — the  radical 
electioneering  attorneys  of  the  county — who 
were  well  versed  in  the  matter  of  proces- 
sions, bands,  &c.  &;c.  &c.,  had  by  ^at  dme  * 
arranged  every  thing,  and  they  were  to  be 
met,  when  within  a  mile  of  Yatto%  by  4 
procession.  The  people  ^t  the  Hall,  also,' 
were   under   orders  firom   Mr.  Gammon^ 
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tlirongli  Messrs.  Bloodsuck  and  Son,  to  bave 
all  in  readiness— and  a  banquet  prepared  for 
nearly  a  hundred  persons — ^in  fact,  all  comers 
were  to  be  welcome.  To  all  this,  Titmouse 
listened  with  eyes  glistening,  and  ears 
tingling  with  rapture ;  but  can  any  tonerae 
describ^  his  emotion,  on  being  apprized  mat 
the  sum  of  J^2500,  in  the  banker's  hands, 
was  now  at  his  disposal— that  it  would  be 
doubled  in  a  few  weeks — and  that  a  check 
for  i^OO,  drawn  by  Mr.  Titmouse  on  the 
London  agents  of  the  Grilston  bankers,  had 
been  honoured  on  the  preceding  afternoon  ? 
Titmouse's  heart  beat  fast,  and  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  have  worshipped  Gammon.  As 
for  the  matter  of  carriages,  Mr.  Gammon 
said,  that  probably  Mr.  Titmouse  would 
call  that  morning  on  Mr.  Axle,  iii  Long 
Acre,  and  select  one  to  his  mind — ^it  must 
be  one  with  two  seats— and  Mr.  Gammon 
had  pointed  out  several  which  were,  he 
thoujn^t,  eligible,  and  would  be  shown  to 
Mr.  Titmduse.  That  would  be  the  carriage 
in  which  Mr.  Titmouse  himself  weuld 
travel;  the  second,  Mr.  Gammon  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  already  selecting.  With  this 
Mr.  Gammon  (just  as  the  new  valet  brought 
in  no  less  than  seven  boxes  of  cigars  ordered 
overnight  by  Titmouse)  shook  his  hand  and 
departed,  sayin?  that  he  should  make  his 
appearance  at  we  Cabbage-Stalk  the  next 
morning,  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock — about 
which  time  it  was  arranged  they  were  all  to 
start 

Titmouse  hardly  knew  how  to  contain 
himself  on  being  left  alone.  About  an  hour 
or  two  afterwards.  Titmouse  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Mr.  Axle's.  He  carried  on  two 
businesses,  one  public,  t .  e.  a  coach-builder 
—one  private, ».  e.  a  money-lender.  He  was 
a  rich  man— ^  v^  obliging  and  "  accom- 
modating" person,  by  means  ,x>f  which  he 
had  amassed  a  fortune  of,  it  was  believed,  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  never  made 
a  fuss  about  selling  on  credit,  lending, 
taking  back,  exphan^ng  carriages  of  all 
descnptions;  nor  in  discounting  the  bills  of 
his  customer  to  any  amount.  He  was  ge- 
nerally right  in  each  case  in  the  long  run. 
He  would  supplv  his  fashionable  victim 
with  as  splendid  a  chariot,  and  funds  to 
keep  it  some  time  going,  as  he  or  she  could 
desire ;  well  knowing  that  in  due  time,  after 
they  had  taken  a  few  turns  in  it  about  the 
parks,  and  a  few  streets  and  squares  innhe 
neighbourhood,  it  would  quietly  drive  up  to 
one  or  two  huge  dingy  fabrics,  in  a  different 
part  of  the  town,  where  it  would  deposit  its 
Durden,  and  then  return  to  its  maker  little 
the  worse  for  wear,  who  took  it  back  at 
about  a  twentieth  part  of  its  cost,  and  soon 
again  disposed  of  it  in  a  similar  way.  Mr. 
Axle  showed  Mr.  Titmouse  very  obsequi- 


ously over  his  premises,  pointing  out  (i$ 
soon  as  he  knew  who  he  was)  the  carriages 
which  Mr.  Gammon  had  the  day  before  d^ 
sired  should  be  shown  to  him,  and  which 
Mr.  Titmouse,  with  his  glass  stuck  in  his 
eye— where  it  was  kept  by  the  pure  force 
of  muscular  contraction — examined  with 
something  like  the  air  of  a  connoisseur- 
rapping  with  his  agate-headed  cane,  every 
now  and  then — ^now  against  his  teeth,  then 
against  his  legs.  He  did  not  seem  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  any  of  them;  they 
looked  ''  devilish  plain  and  dull." 

"  Hollo— Mr.  Axletree,  or  whatever  your 
name  is — ^what  have  we  here  1  'Pon  my 
soul,  the  very  thing!"  he  exclaimed,  as  his 
eye  caught  a  splendid  object — the  state 
carriage  of  the  ex-sheriff,  with  his  gorge- 
ously decorated  panels ;  which,  having 
been  vamped  up  for  some  six  or  seven  suc- 
cessive shrievalties— (on  each  occasion 
heralded  to  the  public  by  laudatoiy  para- 
graphs in  the  newspapers  as  entirely  new, 
and  signal  instances  of  the  taste  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  sheriff-elect,) — ^seemed  now 
p€rfunctu$  officio,  Mr.  Axle  was  stagg/?red 
for  a  moment,  and  scarce  supposed  Mir.  TClt- 
mouse  to  be  in  earnest — Gammon  having 
given  him  no  inkling  of  the  real  character 
of  Titmouse;  but  observing  the  earnest 
steadfast  gaze  wiUi  which  he  regarded  the 
glittering  object,  having  succeeded  in  chok- 
mg  down  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter,  he  com* 
menced  a  most  tempting  eulogium  upon  the 
splendid  structure— remarking  on  Ae  sin- 
gularity of  the  circumstance  of  its  happening 
Just  at  that  exact  moment  to  be  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  its  former  owner — a  gentle- 
man of^great  distinction,  who  had  no  longer 
any  occasion  for  it.  Mr.  Axle  had  nume- 
rous applications  for  it  already ;  on  hearing 
which.  Titmouse  got  excited.  The  door 
was  opened — he  got  in ;  sat  on  each  seat— 
"  Don't  it  hang  l^autifully  1"  inquired  the 
confident  proprietor,  swaying  about  the 
head  of  the  carriage  as  he  spoxe. 

"  Let  us  see,  who  was  after  it  yesterday  1 
Oh— I  think  it  was  Sir  Goosey  Gander;  but 
I've  not  closed  with  him." 

*♦  What's  your  price,  Mr.  Axletree  1"  ij5- 
quired  Titmouse,  rather  heatedly,  as  he  got 
out  of  the  carriage. 

After  some  litUe  higgle-haggling,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse bought  it! ! !— for  there  was  nothing 
like  closing  at  once  where  there  was  keen 
competition.  Mr.  Garamop  could  not  have 
seen  it,  when  he  was  making  his  choice  the 
day  before.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  he  felt 
infinitely  elated  at  his  fortunate  purchase, 
and  excited  his  imagination  by  pictures  of 
the  astonishment  and  admiration  which  his 
equipage  must  call  forth  on  the  morrow 
Punctual  to  his  appointment,  Mr.  Gaaamoiiv 
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a  few  mommftts  bdbve  tiie  clock  struck 
eleven  on  the  ensoing  morning,  drew  up  to 
the  Cabbage-etalk,  na  near  at  least  as  he 
could  get  to  it,  in  a  hackney  coach,  with  his 
portmanteau  and  earpetpbag.  I  sav,  as  near 
as  he  could ;  for  round  about  the  door  stood 
a  litde  crowd,  gazing  with  a  sort  of  awe  on 
a  magnificent  vehicle  standing  there,  with 
four  horses  harnessed  to  it.  Grammon  looked 
at  his  watch  as  he  entered  the  hotel,  and 
asked  which  of  the  sheriffs  carriages  was 
standing  at  the  door. ,  The  waiter  to  whom 
he  spoke  seemed  nearly  splitting  with 
laughter,  which  almost  disabled  him  from 
answering  that  it  was  Mr.  Titmouse's  car- 
riage, ready  for  netting  off  for  Yorkshire. 
Mr.  Gammon  op^oied  \m  eyes  involuntarily, 
turned  pale,  and  seemed  nearly  dropping 
down. 

**  Mr.  Titmouse's !"  he  echoed,  inerodu- 
lously. 

^  Yes,  sir--been  here,  this  hout  at  least, 
packing ;  such  a  crowd  all  the  while ;  every- 
body tmnks  it's  the  sheriff,  sir,"  replied  the 
waiter,  scarcely  able  to  keep  his  counte- 
nance. Mr.  Gammon  rushed  ujp  stairs  with 
greater  impetuosity  than  he  had  perhs^s 
ever  been  luiown  to  exhibit  before,  and  burst 
into  Mr.  Titmouse's  room.  There  was  that 
gentleman,  with  his  hat  on,  his  hands  stuck 
mto  his  coat-pockets,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  tumbler  of  brandv  and  water  before 
him.  Mr.  Yahoo,  and  Mr.  Fitzsnooks,  and 
Mr.  Snap  were  similarly  occupied ;  and  Mr. 
Quirk  was  sitting  down  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  a  glass  of  negus  before 
him,  with  any  thing  but  a  joyful  eiqpression 
of  countenance. 

**^Is'it  possible,  Mr;  Htmouset"  com- 
menced Gammon. 

**Ah,  how  d'ye  do,  Grammon  ?---puno- 
toal  ?"  interrupted  Titmouse,  extending  his 
hand. 

**Forgiye  me—but  can  it  be  that  the 
monstrous  thi^jg  now  before  the  docMr,  with 
a  crowd  grinning  around  it,  is  your  eaf 
riage?^*  inquired  Gaa|mon,  with  dismay  in 
his  face. 

*»I— rather— -think— it  tV'  replied  Tit- 
mouse, slightly  disconcerted,  but  trying  to 
look  self-possessed. 

**My  dear  sir,"  replied  Gammon,  in  a 
kind  of  agony,  *'  it  is  inpoanbU !  It  never 
can  be!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon 
bondit  it  at  Mr.  Axle's  ?" 

**  I  should  rather  think  so,"  replied  Tit- 
mouse, with  a  piqued  air. 

**  He'vS  been  grossly  imposing  on  you,  sir! 
Permit  me  to  go  at  once  and  get  you  a  pro- 
per vehicle.'* 

^  'Pon  my  life,  Mr.  Gammon,  /  think 
tHat  it's  a  rannstrotts  nice  thing — a  great  bar- 


ffsdn— and  Fve  bought  it  and  paid  for  it. 
Slat's  more." 

^  Grentlemen,  I  appeid  to  ^ov,  confident* 
ly,"  said  Gammon,  turning  m  an  agony  to 
Mr.  Yahoo  and  Mr.  Fitx-Snetdu. 

"Aa  for  mcj  sir,"  rq>lied  the  former, 
coolly,  at  the  same  time  knocking  off  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar;— ^*  since  you  ask  my 
opinion,  I  confess  I  rather  like  the  idea— 
ha !  ha !  'Twill  produce  a  aetmUhn  /  that's 
something  in  this  dull  liie!-^Eh,  SnooksP' 

(« Ay— « — ^I  confess  I  was  a  litde  shocked 
a  first,  but  I  think  I'm  getting  over  it  now," 
lisped  Mr.  Fitx-Snooks,  adjusting  his  shirt- 
collar,  and  then  sipping  a  little  of  his  brandy 
and  water.  ^  I  look  upon  it  now  as  an  ex- 
cellent joke;— «gad,  it  beats  Chitterfield 
h(dlow,  though  Mf  too,  has  done  a  trick  or 
two  lately.''  ' 

*'  Did  you  purchase  it  as  a  jdce,  Mr.  Tit« 
mouse?"  inquired  Gammo^,  with  forced 
calmness,  ready  to  expire  with  vexation  and 
angper. 

"  Why— a— 'pon  my  life-«-if  you  ask  me 
—wonder  don't  see  it!  Of  course  I  did! 
Those  that  don't  like  it,  may  ride,  you  know, 
in  the  otiier."         / 

(«We  shall  be  hooted  at,  laughed  at, 
wherever  we  go,"  said  he,  vehementlv. 

«« Exactly— that's  the  wneUy  I  like,"^'  said 
Mr.  Yahoo,  looking  at  Mr.  Gammon,  with 
a  smile  of  ineffable  ins<dence. 

Mr.  Gammcm  made  him  no  reply,  but 
fixed  an  eye  iq^on  him,  under  which  he  be- 
came plainly  ra^er  uneasy.  He  felt  outdone. 
Talk  of  SCORN ! — the  eye  of  Gammon,  set- 
tled at  that  instant  upon  Mr.  Yahoo,  was  its 
ccunplete  and  perfect  represmitative;  and 
from  that  m(Mnent  he,  Mr.  Yahoo,  felt  some- 
tiung  like  fear  of  the  eye  of  man,  or  of  «ii6- 
mttnon  to  it.  When,  moreover,  he  beheld 
the  manner  in  which  Titmouse  obeyed  Gam- 
mon's somewhat  haughty  summons  out  of . 
the  room,  he  resolved  to  make  a  friend  of 
Gammon.  Titmouse  proved,  however,  in- 
exorable for  once;  he  had  bought  and  paid 
for  the  earriase;  it  suited  his  taste— and 
where  was  the  narm  of  gratifying  it!  Be- 
sides, it  was  already  packed—all  was  pre- 
pared for  starting.  Gammon  gave  it  up; 
and,  swallowing  down  his  rage  as  well  and 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile himself  to  this  infernal  and  most  un  • 
expected  predicament. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Quirk,  however  really 
anxious  to  go  down  to  Yaiton^-^  do  any 
thing,  in  short,  calculated  to  commit  Mr. 
Titmouse  to  her — ^was  quite  staggered  on 
discovering,  and  shocked  at  seeing,  the  kind 
of  persons  who  were  to  be  their  travelling 
companions.  As  for  Mr.  Yahoo,  she  recoiled 
from  him  with  horror  as  soon  as  she  had 
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him*  Wkftt  d(bom%  fenide,'  indeed, 
would  not  haye  done  so?  She  lisd  rettied 
to  a  bedchamber  soon  after  entering  the 
Cabbage-stalkt  and  seeing  her  two  unex- 
pected fellowrtravelien,  presently  sent  a 
chambermaid  to  request  Mr.  Qaiik  to  oome 
to  her. 

He  found  her  considerably  agitated.  She 
wished  earnestly  to  return  to  Alibi  House ; 
and  consented  to  proceed  on  her  Journey  on 
the  express  nreralse  of  Mr.  lltmotiset  that 
no  one  should  be  in  the  carriage  in  which 
she  went  ^eept  Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Gam- 
mon-Sunless, indeed,  Mr.  Titmouse  thought 
proper  to  make  the  fourth. 

Mr.  Quirk,  on  this,  sent  for  Mr.  Gammon, 
who,  with  a  somewhat  bad  grace,  ('*  Con- 
found it!"  thought  he,  "  every  thinff  seems 
going  wrong,*')  undertook  to  secure  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's consent  to  that  arranffement. 

While  he  was  thus  oloseted  for  about  five 
or  ten  minutes  with  Mr.  Quirk,  one  of  the 
waiters  informed  Mr.  Titmouse  that  a  lad 
had  brought  a  paroel  for  him,  which  he,  the 
aforesaid  lad,  was  himself  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  Accordingly 
there  was  presently  shown  into  the  room,  a 
little  lad,  in  tarnished  livery,  in  whom  Tit- 
mouse recollected  the  boy  belonging  to  Mr. 
Tagrag's  one-horse  chaise,  and  who  gave  a 
small  parcel  into  Mr*  Titmouse's  hands, 
"with  Mrs.  and  Miss Tagrag's  respecte." 

As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  oie  voom,  "  By 
Jove!  What  have  we  heref"  exolaimed 
Titmouse,  just  a  Uttk  finstered  as  he  cut 
open  the  string.  Inside  was  another  *pavcel, 
wrapped  up  m  white  pajier,  and  tied  in  a 
pretty  bow,  with^thin  aatm  ribands.  Hiis 
again,  and  another  within  it  having  been 
opened,— bdiold  there  were  three  niee  osam- 
brie  pocket4iandkerchief8,  which,  on  being 
examhoed^  proved  to  be  each  of  them  maiked 
with  the  imtials  *♦  T.  T."  in  A«r ,-  smd  Mr. 
Yahoo  happening  to  unfold  one  of  them,  lo! 
in  the  centre,  wa&— «lflo  dene  in  hair— the 
figure  of  a  heart  transfixed  with  an  airow ! ! ! 
Mr.  Yahoo  roamed,  and  Mr.  Fits-Snooks 
lisped,  *<  Is  she  pretty,  Tit!  Wheie'e  her 
nest— -any 'oiii  burds*-^h!*' 

Titmouse  ooknred  (l  little,  then  ^nned, 
and  put  his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose, 
and  winked  his  ^e,  as  if  favoniing  the 
bright  idea  of  Mr.  Fitz^nooks.  On  a  sheet 
of  gilt-edged  paper,  and  sealed  with  a  seal 
bearing  the  tender  words,  *^Fbrget  me  nat^^^ 
was  written  the  following  :<— ^ 

<«  Sro^—Trusting  you  will  exeuse  the  li- 
berty, I  send  you  three  best  oambrfc  pocket- 
faandkerchiefe,  whioh  my  daughter  have 
matked  with  her  own  hair,  and  I  beg  your 
Mceptanes  theroof,' hoping  you  may  be  re- 


signed to  all  that  may  \tek\\  you,  whieh  is 
the  prayer  of,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 
*«  MARtHA  Taorao. 

*'  P.  S« — -My  daughter  sends  what  you 
may  please  to  wish  and  accept.  Shall  we 
have  the  great  happiness  to  see*  you  here 
again  I 

"Satin  Lodge,  IS^i  May/lS— ." 

"Oh!  the  naughty  old  woman!  Fie! 
Fie!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Yahoo, -with  his  in- 
tolerable smile. 

**  'Pon  my  soul,  there's  nothing  in  it—" 
"  Where's  Satin  Lodge  1"  inquired  Mr. 
Fits-Snooks. 

"  It's  a  comitay-house  on  tii&-^the  Rich- 
mond road,"  said  Titmouse,  with  a  little 
hesitation;  and  Just  then  the  return  of  Gam*- 
mon,  who  had  resumed  his  usual  calmness 
of  manner,  relieved  him  from  his  embarrass- 
ment. Mr.  Gammon  succeeded  in  efiectingr 
the  arrangement  suggested  by  Mr.  Quirk 
and  his  daughter;  and  within  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  ai^rwards,  behold  the  ex- 
sheriff's  resplendent  but  cast-off  carria^ 
filled  by  Miss  Quirk  and  Titmopse,  and  Mr. 
Quirk  and  Gammon— 4;he  groom  and  valet 
sitting  on  the  coach-box ;  while  in  the  other, 
a  plam  yellow  carriage,  covered  with  lug- 
sage,  sat  Mr.  Yahoo,  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks,  and 
Mr.  Snap,  all  of  them  with  lighted  cigarcH 
Snap  never  having  been  so  happy  as  at  that 
moment. 

Mr.  Titmouse  had  laid  aside  his  cigar,  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Quirk,  who  had  a  long 
black  veil  on,  and  an  ele^nt  light  shawl, 
and  looked  uncommonly  like  a  ^roung  bride 
setting  off— oh.  Heavens  I  that  it  keS  b^n 
so !— on  her  wedding  excursion.  Mr.  Gam- 
mon slouched  his  ha{  over  his  eyes,  and 
inclined  his  head  downwards,  fit  to  Q^iqpire 
with  vexation  and  disgust,  as  he  observed 
the  ^n  and  tittering  of  the  crowd  around ; 
but  Titmouse,  who  was  most  splendidly- 
dressed,  took  off  his  hat  on  sitting  down, 
and  bowed  several  times  to,  as  he  supposed, 
the  admiring  crowd. 

*♦  Get  on,  boys  !'^  growled  Mr.  Gammon , 
and  away  they  went,  exciting  equal  surprise 
and  applause  wherever  they  went.  No  one 
that  met  them  but  must  have  taken  Tit- 
mouse and  Miss  Quirk  for  a  newly-married 
couple— probably  the  son  or  daughter  of  one 
of  the  sheriffs,  who  had  lent  the  state  ear- 
riage  to  add  eclat  to  the  interesting  occa- 
sion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sensation  pro- 
duced at  every  place  where  they  changed 
horses,  the  only  incident  worth  noting  that 
occurred  during  their  journey,  was  at  the 
third  stage  from  London.    As  they  cams 
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^mMiig  up  to  &e  door  of  the  inn,  their  sd- 
f6Bt  settings  all  the  bells  of  the  establishment 
ringing,  and  waiters  and  ostlers  scampering 
up  to  them  like  *mi^d,  they  beheld  a  ^lain 
and  laden  dusty  travelling-carriage,  waiting 
for  horses-^and  Gammon  quickly  perceived 
it  to  be  the  carnage  of  the  unfortunate  Au- 
breys !  The  travellers  had  alighted*  The 
graceful  figure  of  Miss  Aubrey,  her  face 
pale,  and  wearing  an  expression  of  manifest 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  was  standing  near  the 
door,  talking  kindly  to  a  begffar-woman, 
with  a  cluster  <^  half-naked  children  around 
het ;  while  little  AulNrey  was  romping  about 
with  Miss  Aubrey^s  beautiful  little  spaniel, 
Cato;  Agnes,  looking  on  and  laughing 
merrily,  and  trying  to  escape  from  the  hand 
of  her  attendant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey 
Were  talking  together,  close  beside  the  car^ 
riage-door.  feammon  observed  all  this,  and 
particularly  ^at  Mr*  Aubrey  was  scrutiniz- 
ing thdr  appearance,  with  a  sort  of  half- 
amile  on  his  countenance,  melancholy  as  it 
was. 

** Horses  on!**  said  Gammon,  leaning 
back  in  the  carriage. 

*^  That's  a  monstrous  fine  woman  stand- 
ing at  the  inn  door.  Titmouse— *eh  1**  ex- 
elaimed  Mr.  Yahoo,  who  had  alighted  for  a 
moment,  and  stood  beside  the  door  of  Tit- 
mouse's carriage,  looking  with  brutal  eye 
towards  Miss  Aubrey.  *u  wonder  who  and 
W^At  she  is  ?  By  Jove,  'tis  the  face— the 
l&mire  of  an  an^el !  egad,  they're  somebody ; 
£'11  look  at  their  panels." 

"  I  know  who  it  is,"  said  Titmouse,  rather 
feintly,  **ril  tell  you  by-and-by." 

**  Now,  now !  my  dear  fellow.  Our  divi- 
nity is  vanishing,"  whispered  Mr.  Yahoo 
eagerly,  as  Miss  Aubrey,  having  slipped 
something  into  the  beggar's  hand,  stepped 
kito  the  carriage.  She  was  the  last  to  get 
in;  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed, 
they  drove  off. 

"Who's  that,  Mr.  Titmouse  1"  inquired 
Miss  Quirk,  with  a  little  eagerness,  observ- 
ing— ^women  are  very  quick  in  detecting 
such  matters — ^that  both  Gammon  and  Tit- 
mouse looked  rather  embarrassed. 

"It's  the— the  Aubreys,"  replied  Tit- 
mouse. 

"Eh!  By  Jove— is  it?"  quickly  in- 
quired old  Quirk,  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
window;  "how  very  odd,  to  meet  the  old 
birds  1  Egad !  their  nest  must  be  yet  warm 
-4ia,  ha'.'^ 

"  What !  dear  papa,  are  those  the  people 
you've  turned  outi  Gracious!  I  thought  I 
heard  some  one  say  that  Miss  Aubrey  was 
pretty!  La!  I'm  suijb  /  thought — now 
what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Titmouse  1"  she 
added,  turning  abruptly  and  looking  keenly 
•thim.  \ 
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"  Oh !  *JjoH  my  life,  I-«I-leee  nbthing  ai 
all  in  ber— -devilish  pli^n,  I  should  say— > 
infemidly  pale,  and  all  that !" 

They  were  soon  on  their  way  again.  Tit- 
mouse quickly  recovered  his  equanimity, 
but  Gammon  continued  silent  and  thought- 
ful for  many— -many  mdtes;  and  the  reader 
would  not  be  surprised  at  it,  if  he  knew  as 
well  as  I  do  the  moughts  which  the  unex- 
pected sio^  of  that  traveHiiiff-carriage  of 
Mr.  Aubrey  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Gammon. 

As  they  approached  tiie  scene  of  triumph 
and  rejoicing,  and  ascertained  that  they  were 
within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  peace- 
ful little  Tillage  of  Yatton,  the  travellers 
began  to  look  out  for  indicattotis  of  the  kind 
which  Mr.  Gammon  had  mentioned  to  Tit- 
mouse, viz.  a  band  and  procession,  and  an 
attendant  crowd.  But  however  careful  and 
extensive  might  have  been  the  arran^ments 
of  those  to  whom  that  matter  had  been  in- 
trusted, ^i^y  were  likely  to  be  sadly  inters 
fered  with  by  a  circumstance  which,  hap- 
pening just  then,  might,  to  a  weaker  and 
more  superstitious  mind  than  that  of  Mr. 
Titmouse,  have  looked  a  little  ominous, — 
namely,  a  tremendous  thunder-storm.  It 
was  then  about  five  o'clock  in  the  aftomoon. 
The  whole  day  had  been  overcast,  and  the 
sky  threatening ;  and  just  as  the  two  cai^ 
riages  came  to  that  turning  in  the  road 
which  gave  them  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
Hall— only,  however,  the  tops  of  the  great 
chimneys,  which  were  visible  above  the 
surrounding  trees — a  fearful,  long-continued 
flash  of  lightning  burst  from  the  angry  hea- 
vens, followed,  afler  an  interval  of  but  a 
second  or  two,  by  a  peal  of  thunder  which 
sounded  as  if  a  park  of  artillery  was  being 
repeatedly  discharged  immediately  over- 
head. 

"  Mind  your  horses'  heads,  boys,"  called 
out  Mr.  Gammon ;  "  keep  a  tight  rein." 

Miss  Quirk  was  dreadfully  alarmed,  and 
clung  to  her  father ;  Titmouse  also  seemed 
disconcerted,  and  looked  to  Gammon,  who 
was  perfectlj^caim,  though  his  face  was  not 
free  from  anxiety.  The  ghastly  glare  of  the 
lightning  was  again  around  them — all  in- 
voluntarily hid  ^eir  faces  in  their  hands — 
and  again  rattled  the  thunder  in  a  peal  that 
lasted  more  than  half  a  minute,  ana  seemed 
in  frightful  contiguity,  as  it  were  only  a  few 
yards  above  their  heads.  Down,  then,  came 
the  long-suspended  rain,  pouring  like  a  de- 
luge^ and  so  it  continued,  with  frequent 
retoms  of  the  thunder  and  liffhtning,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  last  turn- 
ing brought  them  withfn  sight  of  the  village, 
and  also  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  * 
crowding  under  the  hedges,  on  each  side — 
these  were  the  procession ;  musicians,  ban- 
netm^a,  footmen,  horsemen,  all  dripping 
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with  wut,  surely  a  piteous  speotade  to  be- 
hold. Out,  howeyer,  they  all  turned,  trae 
to  their  orders,  jas.soon  as  they  saw  the  car- 
riages, which  immediately  slackened  their 
speed — ^the  rain,  also,  somewhat  abating, 
llie  flagman  tried  to  unroll  a  wet  banner,  of 
considerable  size,  with  the  words-^ 

"Welcome  to  Yattok!'* 

in  gilded  letters ;  wbUe  the  band  (consisting 
of  a  man  with  a  big  drum,  another  with  a 
serpent,  a  third  wiUi  a  tmro^t,  a  fourth 
witn  a  bassoon,  two  with  clarionets,  and  a 
b<^  with  a  fife)  struck  up—-**  See  the  con- 
quering hero  comes!"  They  puffed  and 
blew  lustily ;  banpr !  bang !  went  the  drum ; 
but  the  rain,  the  thunder,  and  the  lightning 
wofully  interfered  with  their  harmony. 
*TwouId  haye  made  your  heart  ache  to  see 
the  wet  flag  clinginff  obstinately  to  the  pole, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  its  burly  bearer! 
First,  on  horseback,  was  Barnabas  Blood- 
suck,  (senior,)  Esq. ;  beside  him  rode  his 
son,  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  punior,^  Esq.; 
then  came  the  Reyerend  Gideon  Fleshpot, 
the  yicar  of  Grilston,  the  only  radical 
clergyman  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  be- 
side him,  the  Reyerend  Smirk  Mudflint,  a 
flippant,  bitter,  little  Unitarian  parson,  a 
great  crony  of  Mr.  Fleshpot,  and  his  name 
singpalarly  enough  desiepnating  the  qualities 
of  his  brain  and  heart.  Next  to  these,  alone 
in  his  one-horse  chaise,  (looking  like  a  pill- 
box drawn  by  a  leech,)  came  the  little  fat 
whig  apothecary,  Garp^le  Glyster,  Esq. 
Following  him  came  Going  Gone,  Esq.,  the 
auctioneer— the  main  prop  of  the  liberal 
side,  being  a  most  eloquent  speaker-— and 
Mr.  Hie  Hec  Hoc,  a  learned  schoolmaster, 
who  taught  the  Latin  grammar  up  as  far  as 
the  syntax.  Then  there  were  Mr.  Centipede, 
the  editor,  and  Mr.  Woodlouse,  the  publisher 
and  proprietor  of  the  **  Yorkshibe  Stingo," 
for  which,  also,  Mr.  Mudflint  wrote  a  great 
deal.  These,  and  about  a  ^ozen  others,  the 
flower  of  the  **  party"  thereabouts,  disdain- 
ful of  the  inclement  weather,  bent  on  dis- 
playing their  attachment  to  the  new  whig 
owner  of  Yatton,  and  solacing  each  his 
patient  inner  man  with  anticipation  of  the 
jolly  cheer  that  awaited  them  at  the  Hall, 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  procession; 
the  rest,  consisting  of  rather  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  scot-and-lot  and  pot-walloper- 
looking  people,  all  yery  wet  and  hungry, 
and  eyer  and  anon  casting  a  look  of  deyout 
expectation  towards  the  Hall.  Scarcely  a 
yilla^r  of  Yacton  was  to  be  seen' stirring; 
nor  did  any  of  the  tenants  of  the  estate  join 
in  the  procession ;  eyen  had  they  not  felt 
tiair  otherwise  disposed,  they  had  luckily  a 
tomplete  excuse  tor  their  non-appearance  in 
the  aeplor4ble  stale  of  the  weather*    Some- 


times the  band  played ;  then  a  peal  of  thuil 
deroame;  then  a  cry  of  *^  Hurra !  IHtmonsn 
foreyer!  hurra!"  tlien  the  band,  and  then 
the  thunder,  and  rain!  rain!  rain!  Thus 
they  got  to  the  park  gates,  where  they  paus- 
ed, shouting,  **  Titmouse  foreyer !  hurra — a 
—a !"  Mr.  Titmouse  bobbing  about,  now  at 
one  window,  then  at  the  9ther^with  his  hat 
off  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Really,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  elements  were  con- 

? firing  to  signalize,  by  their  disfayour,  Mr. 
itmottse's  assumption  of  Yatton :  for  just 
as  he  was  passing  under  the  old  p[ateway, 
out  flashed  the  lightning  more  yiyidly  than 
it  had  yet  appeared,  and  the  thunder  bel- 
lowed and  reyerberated  among  the  woods  as 
though  it  would  neyer  haye  ceased.  The 
music  and  shouting  ceased  suddenly;  car- 
riages, horsemen,  pedestrians,  quickened 
their  nace  in  silence^  as  if  anxious  to  get 
out  01  the  storm ;  the  horses  now  and  then 
plunging  and  rearing  yiolently.  Titmouse 
was  tembly  frightened,  in  spite  of  his  des^ 
perate  efforts  to  appear  unconcerned.  He 
was  as  pale  as  death,  and  looked  vixiously 
at  Gammon,  as  if  hoping  to  deriye  courage 
from  the  sight  of  his  countenance.  Miss 
Quirk  trembled  yiolently,  and  seyeral  times 
uttered  a  faint  scream ;  but  her  father,  old 
Mr.  Quirk,  did  not  seem  to  care  a  pinch  of 
snuff  about  the  whole  matter;  he  rubbed  his 
hands  together  cheerily,  chucked  his  daugh- 
ter under  the  chin,  rallied  Titmouse,  and 
nudged  and  jeered  .Gaiyimon,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  be  serious  and  silent.  Haying 
drawn  up  opposite  the  Hall  door,  it  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  with  rather  a  sad- 
dened, but  a  most  respectful  look  and  man- 
ner; and  in  the  same  way  might  be  charac- 
terized some  six  or  seyen  servants  standingf 
behind  him,  in  readiness  to  receiye  the  new 
comers.  The  half-drowned  musicians  tried 
to  strike  up  *^  Rule  Britannia,"  as  the  hero 
of  the  day,  Mr.  Titmouse,  descended  from 
his  carriage,  Mr.  Griffiths  holding  an  um- 
brella for  him,  and  bounded  out  of  the  rain 
with  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump  into  the  Hall 
where  the  first  words  he  was  heard  to  utter' 
were— 
**  What  a  deyilish  rum  old  place !" 
**  God  bless  you !  God  bless  you !  God 
bless  you.  Titmouse !"  exclaimed  old  Mr. 
Quirk,  grasping  him  by  the  hand,  as  soon 
as  he  had  entered.  Titmouse  shook  bands 
with  Miss  Quirk,  who  immediately  followed 
a  female  seryant  to  an  apartment,  being 
exceedingly  neryous  and  agitated.  Gam- 
mon seemed  a  little  out  of  spirits,  and  said 
simply,  *'You  know.  Titmouse,  how  fer- 
yently  /congratulate  you." 

•*  Oh !  my  dear  boy.  Tit,  doy'lbr  Heayen's 
sake,  if  you  do  want  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning to  cease,  order  those  wietched  danla 
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iff— eend  them  &n3n'rhei«,  but  do  stop  their 
enrsed  noise,  my  dear  boy  !*^  exelaimed  Mr. 
Ysboo,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered,  putting 
his  fingers  to  his  ears.  ^ 

"  Mr.  What's-your-name,"  said  Titmouse, 
addressinct  Mr.  Griffiths,  "111  trouble  you 
to  order  off  those  fellows  and  their  infernal 
noise.  There^s  a  preetous  row  making  up 
above,  and  surely  one  at  a  time  /'* 

"  Ah,  ha,  capital  joke,  by  Jore !  capital  !'• 
said  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks. 

"  Ah— .Titmouse— by  Jupiter!"  said  Mr. 
Yahoo,  as,  twirling  his  fingers  ab^t  in  his 
long  black  hair,  of  which  he  seemed  yexj 
proud,  he  glanced  about  the  hall,  •'  this  aVt 
so  much  amiss !  Do  you  know,  my  dear 
boy,  I  rather  like  it ;  it's  substantial,  antique, 
and  so  forth." 

"  Who  are  those  dem  old  uffly  fellows  up 
there!"  presently  exclaimed  Titmouse,  as, 
with  his  glass  stuck  into  his  right  eye,  and 
his  hands  into  his  coat  pockets,  he  stood 
staring  at  the  old-fashioneo  pictures  standing 
ronnd  the  Hall. 

**  Some  «of  them  are  ancestors  of  ^e 
Dreddlin^tons,  others  of  the  Aubrey  fami- 
lies.. They  are  very  old,  sir,"  continued 
Mr.  Griffiths,  "and  are  much  admired,  and 
Mr.  Aubrey  desired  me  to  say,  that  if  you 
should  be  disposed  to  part " 

**  Oh,  confound  him,  he  may  have  'em  all, 
if  that's  what  he  wants ;  /  shall  soon  sand 
them  packing  off!"  Mr.  Griffiths  bowed, 
and  heaved  a  very  deep  si^.  By  this  time 
the  Hall  was  crowded  with  the  gentlemen 
who  had  formed  part  of  the  procession,  and 
who  came  bowing  and  scraping  to  Titmouse, 
ecmgratulating  him,  and  wishing  him  health 
and  happiness.  As  soon  as  he  could  disen- 
gage himself  from  their  flattering  but  some- 
what troublesome  civilities,  his  valet  came 
and  whispered,  "  Will  you  dress,  sir  t  All 
is  ready,"  and  Titmouse  followed  him  to 
the  dressing-room  which  had  formerly  been 
young  Mrs.  Aubrey's.  'Twas  the  first  time 
that  Titmouse  ever  experienced  the  atten- 
tions of  a  valet,  and  he  was  quite  nonplussed 
at  the  multitudinousness  and  elegance  of  the 
arrangements  around  him.  Such  quantities 
of  clothes  of  all  sorts— dressing-implements, 
combs,  brushes,  razors,  a  splendid  dressing- 
case,  scents  inprofusion,  oils,  bear's-grease, 
four  or  five  different  sorts  of  soaps,  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  all  this  gave  Titmouse  a  far  livelier 
idea  of  his  altered  circumstances,  of  his 
having  really  become  a  gentleman,  than  any 
thing  that  he  had  up  to  that  moment  experi- 
enced. He  thought  his  valet  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  obliging  men  in  the 
w'orld,  only  he  oppressed  him  with  his 
Attentions,  and  at  lengtli  Mr.  Titmouse  said 
he  preferred  ihi»  time,  dressmg  alone,  and 
sa    ^missed  his  obsequious  attendant    In 


about  an  hoar's  time,  having  been  obliged 
to  summon  Tweedle  to  his  assistance  alter 
all,  he  had  completed  his  toilet,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  which,  a* 
well  as  ^e  dining-room,  was  ready  prepared 
for  the  banquet,  forty  or  fifty  covers  neing 
laid  in  the  two  rooms,  and  good  substantia 
fare  for  at  least  as  many  more,  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  where  operations  had  already 
commenc>ed.  On  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  his  appearance  seemed  to  produce  a 
great  sensation,  and  after  a  littie  pause,  the 
old  country  gentleman  who  was  present, 
advanced  and  introduced  himself,  his  wife, 
and  daughter.  This  was  Sir  Harkaway 
Rotgut  Wildfire,  Baronet,  a  tall  and  some- 
what corpulent  man  of  about  fifty,  very 
choleric  and  overbearing,  his  countenance 
showing  the  hard  life  he  had  led,  his  nose 
being  red,  and  his  forehead  and  mouth  beset 
with  pimples.  He  had  been  a  bitter  politi- 
cal opponent  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  had  once 
been  a  member  for  the  county,  but  had  so 
crippled  his  resources  by  hunting  and  horse- 
racing,  as  to  compel  the  sacrifice  of  his  town 
amusements,  viz.  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Lady  Wildfire's  box  at  the 
opera.  This  had  soured  both  of  them  not  a 
little^  and  they  had  sunk,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  county  circle,  in  which  the^  had  once 
been  sufficiently  conspicuous. 

Sir  Harkaway  had  an  eye  to  the  borough 
of  Yatton  on  die  happening  of  die  next 
election,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  an  ink- 
ling that  the  new  proprietor  of  Yatton  was 
a  very  weak  young  man;  and  hence  his 
patronising  presence  at  Yatton,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invitation  respectfully  con- 
veyed to  him  in  Mr.  Titmouse's  name, 
through  Messrs.  Bloodsuck  and  Son.  Be- 
sides Lady  Wildfire  and  her  daughter,  both 
of  whom  had  inquired  with  a  sort  of  haughty 
curiosity  about  the  lady  who  had  accompa^ 
nied  Mr.  Titmouse  from  town — ^a  point 
which  had  been  at  length  cleared  up  to 
their  satisfaction — there  were  about  a  dozen 
ladies,  the  wives  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
borne  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  trium- 
phant procession.  They  looked  rather  a 
queer  set,  and  none  of  them  dared  to  speak 
either  to  Lady  Wildfire  or  her  daughter  till 
spoken  to  by  them.  Never  had  old  Yatton 
beheld  within  its  walls  so  motley  a  group  t 
and  had  the  Aubreys  continued  there,  hos- 
pitable as  they  were,  accessible  and  chari- 
table as  th«y  were,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
guess  whetlter  such  creatures  ever  would 
nave  found  their  way  thither.  By  sudi 
guests,  however,  were  the  two  principal 
tables  crowded  on  tliis  joyous  occasion,  and 
about  half-past  six  o'clock  the  feast  com- 
menced ;  and  a  feast  it  certainly  was,  both 
elegant  and   substantial,  nothing  having 
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f>  lieeii  Bpaved  iSiat  money  eOnld  procure.  Mf < 
JJjkAubrey  bad  a  fine  cellar  of  wines  at  Yatton, 
jM  which,  owing  to  some  stiange  miennder- 
slanding,  had  been  sold  by  private  contract, 
not  amongst  his  old  friends  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  Mr.  Aubr^  had  intended,  and 
imagined  that  he  had  directed,  but  to  Mr. 
Titmouse.  Choice,  indeed,  were  these 
wines,  and  supplied  on  the  present  occasion 
in  wanton  profusion.  Champagne,  burgun- 
dy, and  claret  flowed  like  water,  and  the 
other  wines  in  like  manner;  but  which  last 
were  not,  like  the  ibrmer  class  of  wines, 
confined  to  the  two  principal  rooms,  but 
^und  their  way  into  the  servants'  hall,  and 
were  there  drunk  without  stint  Merriment 
echoed  uproariously  from  all  paurts  of  the 
old  Hall,  and  Mr.  Titmouse  was  universally 
declared  to  be  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  likely 
ta  become  by  far  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  .comity.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fleshpot  said 
grace ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mndfiint  returned 
3)anks ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Sir  Harka- 
way  arose,  and,  his  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the 
adjoining  borou^,  and  also  on  the  jolly 
table  which  promised  to  be  ever  open  to  him 
at  Yatton,  he  proposed  the  health  of  the 
distinguished  proprietor  of  Yatton,  in  cer- 
tainly a  somewhat  fulsome  strain.  The  toast 
'  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm ; 
the  gentlemen  shouted,  and  jingled  their 
glasses  on  the  table,  while  the  ladies  waved 
Uieir  handkerchiefs;  indeed,  the  scene  was 
one  of  such  overpowering  excitement,  that 
Miss  Quirk  burst  into  tears,  overcome  by 
her  emotions;  her  papaVinking  very  hard 
to  those  about  him,  and  using  every  exertion 
in  his  power  to  point  the  attenUon  of  those 
present  to  the  probability  that  a  very  near 
and  tender  relationship  was  going  to  exist 
between  that  young  lady  and  Mr.  Titmouse. 
Mr.  Gammon,  who  sat  next  to  Titmouse, 
assured  him  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
ibr  him  to  make  a  speech  to  tbe  company,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  which 
had  just  b^n  paid  him. 

"  1  shall  put  my  foot  in  it— by  jingo  I  shall ! 
You  must  help  me !"  he  whispered  to  Mr. 
Gammon,  in  an  agony  of  .trepidation  and  a 
mi&^  of  confusion,  as  he  arose  from  his 
onair,  being  welcomed  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic manner  by  applause-  of  every 
kind,  lasting  for  several  minutes.  At  length, 
when  the  noise  had  subsided  into  a  fearful 
silence,  he  stammered  out,  prompted  inces- 
santly by  Mr.  Gammon,  something  exceed- 
ingly like  the  following,  if,  indeed,  he  did 
not  use  these  very  words. 

*t  Mr.— I  beg  pardon— 55rV  Hark — away, 
aad  gentlemen-— gentlemen  and  ladies,  am 
mostunoommon,  monstroui^-^particular  hap- 
py to — ^to — (eh  1  what  d'ye  say,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon I)  M6  yoi}  all  here— at  this  place— 


here«-at  Ym(nL''^,Sppimme.)  ^La4i«» 
and  gentlemen-— I  say— hem !— unaccus- 
tomed as"— (miM^  appiauae^  during  which 
Titmouse  stooped  and  whispered  to  €ram- 
mon, ''  Curse  me  if  I  can  hear  a  word  you 
say !")  "  Happy  and  proud  to  see  you  all 
here-— at  Yatton— home  of  my  ancestry- 
known  to  you  all— centuries.  Enjoyed 
yourselves,  I  hope— (gre«<  apphuse)  and 
hope  you'll  often  come  and  do  the  same— 
{still  greater^  applause,')  Particular  glad 
to  see  the  ladies — {applautey-^^ifX^n  heard 
of  the  betttties  of  Yatton— never  believed  it  . 
—no— beg  pardon,  mean  I  now  see  them— 
{applavM.)  Am  fond  of  horses— (a/TpAzt^f) 
^-racing,  hunting,  all  that."  (Here  Sir 
Harkaway,  extending  his  hand,  publicly 
shook  that  of  the  eloquent  speaker.) ."  Sorry 
to  turn  out  &e— the— old  bird — but— nest 
not  Ats— HQQine  all  the  while— -(ct»o/ton)— 
bear  him  no  ill  will— (ajop/ouse.)  Political 
principles— (orofotmd  silence) — good  old 
whig  principles— (/t>»rf  cjopiatj^e)— rights 
of  the  people-^religious  liberty  and  all  that 
'-"-{voeiferoxM  cpp/wisc)—— found  at  my  poet 
in  the  hour  of  danger— enemy  stole  a  mardi 
on  me— (^rea^  laughter  and  applause.") 
Won't  detain  you— ladies  and  gentlemen 
—drink  your  good  healths,  and  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day."  Down  sate 
Mr.  Titmouse,  exhausted  with  his  maiden 
speech ;  and  quite  overpowered,  moreover, 
by  the  extraordinary  applause  with  which 
he  was  greeted  at  its  conclusion.  In  due 
course  many  other  toasts  were  drank. 
"Xad!y  Wildfire  and  the  married  ladies.^^ 
"  Mas  Wildfire  and  the  single  ladies.''  "  Sir 
Harkaway  Rotgui  Wildfire''  ''^ jReligioua 
Liberty^"  Tto  which  Mr.  Mudfiint  responded 
in  a  very  eloquent  speech.)  "  The  Liberty 
of  the  Press,"  "  Messrs,  (^irk.  Gammon^  (End 
Snap,  the  enterprising^  skilful,  and  learned 
professional  aioiaers  uf  Mr.  Titmouse.'** 
Dancing  was  now  loudly  called  for;  and 
the  hall  was  speedily  prepared  for  it. 

By  this  time,  however,  it  was  past  elevenr 
o'clock :  the  free  potations  of  all  the  men, 
and  indeed  of  more  than  one  of  the  ladies, 
were  beginning  to  tell,  and  the  noise  and 
confusion  were  very  great.  Fierce  confused 
sounds  issued  from  the  servants'  hall,  where 
it  proved  that  a  great  fight  was  going  on 
between  Pumpkin  the  gardener,  and  a  man 
who  insisted  on  shouting  "Titmouse  for 
ever — down  with  the  tory  Aubrey !"  Pump- 
kin had  much  the  best  of  it,  and  beat  hia 
opponent,  afler  a  severe  encounter,  into 
silence  and  submission.  Then  there  were 
songs  sung  in  all  the  rooms  at  oncct— 
speeches  made,  half-a-dozen  at  the  same 
time ;  in  short,  never  before  had  such  scenas 
been  witnessed,  or  such  uproar  heard,  within 
^e  decorous,  the  dignified,  and  the  Teneiau 
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We  precincts  of  Yatton.  Scenes  ensued 
which  reaUy  baffle  description.  Mr.  Tit- 
inouse,  of  course,  drank  a  great  quantity  of 
wine,  although  Mr.  Gammon  never  left  his 
side,  and  checked  him  fifty  times  when  he 
was  about  to  iill  his  glass ;  and  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  wine  will,  I  trust,  In 
some  measure  mitig^ate  the  reader's  indigna- 
tion at  hearings  of  a  little  incident  which 
occurred,  in  which  Titmouse  was  concerned, 
and  which,  about  half-past  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  served  to  bring  that 
brilliant  entertainment  to  a  somewhat  ^rupt 
and  rather  unpleasant  termination.  Scarcely 
knowing  where  he  was,  or  what  he  was 
about,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  while  stand- 
ing as  well  as  he  could,  beside  Miss  Wild- 
fire, to  dance  for  the  fifth  time  with  her — a 
plump,  fair-faced,  good-natured  girl  of  about 
nineteen  or  twenty — he  suddenly  threw  his 
arms  around  her,  and  imprinted  half-a-dozen 
kisses  on  her  forehead,  lips,  cheek,  and 
neck,  before  she  could  recover  from  the 
confusion  into  which  this  extraordinary 
assault  had  thrown  her.  Her  faint  shriek 
reached  her  father's  ears,  while  he  was  in 
I  distant  part  of  the  room,  persecuting  Miss 
Ciuirk  with  his  drunken  and  profligate  im- 
pertinences. Hastily  approaching  the  quar- 
ter where  his  daughter's  voice  had  issued, 
he  beheld  her  just  extricated  from  the  insolent 
embrace  of  the  half-unconscious  Titmouse, 
and  greatly  agitated.  With  flaaxing  eye 
and  outstretched  arm  he  approached  his 
unfortunate  little  host,  and  seizing  hold  of 
his  right  ear,  almost  wrunff  it  off  of  his 
head.  Titmouse  quite  shrieking  with  the 
pain  it  occasioned.  Still  retaining  his  hold, 
uttering  the  while  the  most  fearful  impreca- 
tions— he  gave  him  three  violent  kicks 
upon  the  seat  of  honour,  the  last  of  which 
sent  him  spinning  into  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Quirk,  who  was  hurrying  up  to  his  relief, 
and  who  fell  flat  on  the  floor  with  (tie 
violent  concussion.  Then  Miss  Quirk 
rushed  forward  and  screamed ;  a  scene  of 
dreadful  confusion  ensued ;  and  at  length 
the  infuriated  and  half-drunken  baronet, 
forced  away  by  his  wife  and  his  daughter, 
quitted  the  Hall,  and  got  into  his  carriage, 
uttering  fearful  threats  and  curses  all  3ie 
way  home ;  without  once  adverting  to  the 
circumstance,  of  which  also  Lady  "Wildfire 
and  her  daughter  were  not  aware,  that  he 
had  been  himself  engaged  in  perpetrating 
the  very  same  kind  of  misconduct  which  he 
had  so  severely  and  justly  punished  in  poor 
Titmouse,  As  for  Mr.  lahoo  and  Mr. 
Fitz-Snooks,  they  had  been  in  quest  of  the 
same  species  of  amusement  the  whole  night ; 
fmd  had  each  of  them,  in  pursuing  their  ad- 
ventures in  the  servants'  hall,  very  narrowly 
escaped  much  more  serious  indignides  and 


injuries  than  had  falbn  to  the  lot  of  th« 
hospitable  owner  of  the  mansion. 

About  half  past  four  o'clock,  the  sun 
was  shining  in  cloudless  splendour,  the  air 
cleared,  and  all  nature  seeming  freshened 
after  the  storm  of  the  preceding  day ;  but 
what  a  scene  was  presented'  at  Yatton ! 
Two  or  three  persons,  one  with  his  hat  off, 
asleep;  another  ^sping  a  half-empty  bot^ 
tie ;  and  a  third  m  a  state  of  desperate  in- 
disposition, were  to  be  seen,  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  other,  by  the  side  of 
the  carriage-road  leading  down  to  the  park- 
gates.  Four  or  five  horses  ready  saddled 
and  bridled,  but  neglected  and  apparently 
forgotten  by  both  servants  and  masters, 
were  wandering  about  the  fine  gre^n  old 
court  opposite  the  hall  door,  eating  tho 
grass,  and  crushing  with  their  ho«fe  the 
beautiful  beds  of  flowers  and  shrubs  which 
surrounded  it.  Mr.  Glyster's  gig  had  got 
its  wheels  entangled  with  the  ola  sun-dial, 
— ^having  been  drawn  thither  by  the  horse, 
which  had  been  put  into  it  at  least  two 
hours  ago;  opposite  the  hall  door  stood  the 
post-chaise  which  had  brought  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mudflint  and  their  daughter.  The  latter 
two  were  sitting  in  it,  one  asleep — the 
other,  Mrs.  Mudiint,  anxiously  on  the  look- 
out for  her  husband,  from  time  to  time  call- 
ing to  him,  but  in  vain ;  for,  about  half  an 
hour  before,  he  had  quitted  the  room  where 
he,  Mr.  Fleshpot,  Mr.  Going  Gone,  and 
Mr.  Centipede  had  been  playing  a  rubber  at 
whist,  till  they  almost  all  of  them  fell 
asleep  with  their  cards  in  their  hands,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  stables,  where  not 
finding  hi^  chaise  in  the  yard,  or  his  horses 
in  the  stalls,  he  supposed  his  wife  and 
daughter  had  gone  home,  whither  he  follow- 
ed them  by  the  footpath  leading  through 
the  fields  which  stretched  along  the  high 
road  to  Grilston;  and  along  which  said 
fields  he  was,  at  that  moment,  staggering, 
hiccupping,  not  clearly  understanding  where 
he  was,  nor  where  he  had  last  seen  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Candles  and  lamps  were 
still  burninff  and  glimmering  in  some  of  the 
rooms ;  and  in  the  servants'  hall  there  were 
some  dozen  or  so,  who,  having  awoke  from 
a  deep  sleep,  were  calling  for  more  ale,  or 
wine,  or  whatever  else  they  could  get. 
Some  of  the  old  family  servants  had  fled 
hours  affo  from  scenes  of  such  unwonted 
riot,  to  their  bedrooms,  and,  having  locked 
and  barricaded  the  doors,  gone  to  sleep. 
Mr.  Griflths  sate  in  an  old  arm-chair  in  the 
library,  the  picture  of  misery ;  he  had  been 
repeatedly  abused  and  insulted  during  the 
night,  and  had  fled  thither,  unable  to  bear 
the  sight  of  the  disgusting  revelry  that  was 
everywhere  around  ffoing  forward.  In 
short,  at  every  point  mat  caught  the  eye 
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Were  visible  the  evidences  of  the  villanoas 
debauchery  that  had  prevailed  for  the  last 
seven  hours ;  and  which,  under  the  Tit- 
mouse dynasty,  was  likely  to  prevail  at  all 
times  thereafter.  As  for  Mr.  Titmouse, 
half  stunned,  with  the  treatment  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  Sir  Harkaway,  he 
nad  been  carried  to  bed— to  the  late  bed- 
room of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey — ^where  his 
excessive,  and  miscellaneous,  and  long-con- 
tinued potations,  aiding  the  effect  of  the 
serious  injuries  which  he  had  sustained,  he 
lay  sprawling  on  the  bed,  half  undressed, 
in  a  truly  deplorable  condition.  Mr.  Gljrs- 
ter,  who  had  been  summoned  to  his  bedside 
upwards  of  an  hour  before,  sate,  now  nodding 
in  his  chair,  beside  his  patient ;  and  pretty 
nearly  in  a  state  of  similar  exhaustion  were 
his  valet  and  the  housekeeper,  who  had,  from 
time  to  time,  wiped  her  eyes  and  sobbed 
aloud  when  thinking  of  past  times,  and  the 
grievous  change  that  had  come  over  old 
Yatton.  Mr.  Yahoo,  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks,  Mr. 
Snap,  Mr.  Quirk,  and  Miss  Quirk,  rthe  last 
having  retired  to  her  bedroom  in  alarm,  at 
the  time  of  Titmouse's  mischance,)  were 
in  their  respective  chambers,  all  of  tiiiem 
probably  asleep.  Poor  Hector,  chained  to 
nis  kennel,  having  barked  himself  hoarse 
for  several  hours,  lay  fast  asleep,  no  one 
having  attended  to  him,  or  given  him  any 
thing  to  eat  since  Mr.  Titmouse's  arrival. 
Gammon  had  fled  from  the  scene,  in  disgust 
and  alarm,  to  his  bedroom,  some  three  houra 
before ;  but,  unable  to  sleep— not,  however, 
with  excess  of  wine,  for  he  had  drunk  but  a 
very  few  elasses— iad  arisen  about  four 
o'clock,  and  was  at  that  moment  wandering 
slowly,  with  folded  arms  and  downcast 
countenance,  up  and  down  the  fine  avenue 
of  elm  trees,  where,  it  may  be  recollected, 
Mr.  Aubrey  had  spent  a  portion  of  the  last 
evening  of  his  stay  at  Yatton. 

Such  is  my  account — ^and  as  fair  an  ac- 
count as  I  know  how  to  give  of  the  matter ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  differ- 
ently the  same  thing  will  Strike  different 
people.  As  soon  as  the  grateful  Mr.  Cen- 
tipede had  recovered  from  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
memorable  occasion  above  described,  he  set 
to  work  with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and 
in  the  next  number  of  the  "Yorkshire 
Stingo,"  there  appeared  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  the 

"  Festivities  ai  Yatton  Hall,  <m  iht  acea' 
ston  of  possession  being  taken  by  Tittli- 
bAT  Titmouse,  Esquire. 

'  Yesterday  this  interesting  event  came 
e»ff  witb  signal  eclAt.  Notwithstanding  the 
very  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  aoout 


five  o'clock  in  the  evening  an  imposing 
cavalcade,  comprising  many  of  the  leading 
gentry  and  yeomanry  of  this  part  of  the 
county,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  preceded 
by  an  admirable  band,  and  a  large  and 
splendid  banner,  bearing  the  inscriptioi>^- 
^JVeleojne  to  Yatton^*  went  out  to  meet  the 
above  gentleman,  whose  cortege,  in  two 
carriages,  made  its  appearance  in  the  village 
about  naif-past  five.  The  band  immediately 
struck  up, '  See,  the  conquerins  hero  comes  V 
which,  nowever,  was  nearly  drowned  in  the 
shout  which  welcomed  the  new  proprietor 
of  the  noble  estate  of  Yatton.  His  carriage 
was  of  the  most  tasteful,  splendid,  and 
unique  description,  and  attracted  universal 
admiration.  Mr.  Titmouse  repeatedly  bow- 
ed through  the  carriage  windows,  in  grace- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  cordial  wel«> 
come  and  congratulations  with  which  he 
was  received.  He  was  dressed  in  a  light- 
blue  surtout,  with  velvet  collar,  full  black 
stock,  and  a  rich  velvet  waistcoat  of  plaid 
pattern.  His  countenance  is  handsome  and 
expressive,  his  eye  penetrating,  and  his 
brow  strongly  indicative  of  thought.  He 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  twenty-five 
years  old ;  so  that  he  has  before  him  the 
prospect  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career  of 
happiness  and  public  usefulness.  Tables 
were  spread  in  all  the  chief  apartments, 
groaning  beneath  the  most  costly  viands. 
All  the  luxuries  of- the  season  were  there  ; 
and  the  wines  (which  we  believe  were  those 
of  Mr.  Aubrey  J  were  of  the  first  description. 
Grace  was  said  by  the  exemplary  vicar  of 
Grilston,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleshpot;  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mudflint  returned  thanks.  Sir 
Harkaway  Rotgut  Wildfire  (whose  amiable 
lady  and  accomplished  daughter  were  pre- 
sent) proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Titmouse 
in  a  brief,  but  manly  and  cordial  address ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Titmouse  ac- 
knowledged the  toast,  which  was  drunk 
with  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm — the 
simplicity,  point,  and  fervour  which  cha- 
racterized every  word  he  uttered — were  such 
as  to  excite  lively  emotion  in  all  who  heard 
it,  and  warrant  the  highest  expectations  of 
his  success  in  Parliament. 

*'  Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than 
his  brief  allusions  to  the  sufferings  and  pri- 
vations which  he  had  undergone — nothing 
more  delicate  and  forbearing  than  the  feeling 
which  pervaded  his  momentary  allusions 
to  the  late  occupant  of  Yatton.  When, 
however,  he  distinctly  avowed  his  political 
principles  as  those  of  a  strong  and  decided 
whigr — ^as  those  of  a  dauntless  champion  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  among  all  classes 
of  his  majesty's  subjects — the  applause  was 
long  and  enthusiastic.  After  dinner,  the 
great  hall  was  cleared  for  dancing,  whidi 
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WW  opened  by  Mr.  'ntmoiMe  and  MIm 
WOdfire ;  Lady  Wildiire  being  led  out  by 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Yahoo,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  We  should  not 
omit  to  mention  that  Miss  Quirk  (the  only 
daughter  of  Caleb  Quirk,  Esq.,  the  ^ead  of 
the  distinguished  firm  of  Quirk,  Grammon, 
and  Snap,  of  London,  to  whose  untiring  and 
most  able  exertions  is  owingr  the  happy 
efaange  which  has  taken  place  in  the  owners 
ship  of  the  Yatton  property)  accompanied 
her  father,  at  the  earnest  reauest  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, who  danced  sereral  sets  with  her. 
Sir  Algernon  Fitz-Snooks,  a  distinguished 
feshionable,  also  accompanied  Au.  Tit- 
mouse, and  entered  with  ^eat  spirit  into 


all  the  gayeties  of  the  eremn^.  Tne  ^  light 
fantastic  toe'  was  kept  'tripping'  till  a 
late,  or  rather  yery  early  hour  m  the  mom- 
in^-^when  the  old  hall  was  cmce  more  (for 
a  tune)  surrendered  to  ihe  repose  and  soli- 
tude from  which  it  has  been  so  suddenly  and 
joyously  aroused."  In  another  part  of  the 
paper  was  contained  a  bitter  and  abusive 
paragraph,  charging  Mr.  Aubrey  with  beinff 
a  jmrty  to  the  "flagrant  and  iniquitous  job,'' 
by  which  Sir  Percival  Pickering  was  re- 
turned for  the  borouffh;  and  intimating 
pretty  distinctly  that  Sir.  Aubrey  had  not 
jrone  without "  a  consideration"  for  his  share 
in  the  nefarious  transaction. 

A  somewhat  different  account  of  the  affau 
speared  in  the  "  York  Trui  Blue"  of  the 
same  day. 

*♦  We  have  received  one  or  two  accounts 
of  the  orgies  of  which  Yatton  Hall  was 
yesterday  the  scene,  on  occasion  of  Mr. 
Titmouse  taking  possession.  We  shall  not 
ffiye  publicity  to  the  details  which  have  been 
furnished  us — hoping  that  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  new  owner  of  Yatton 
(ill  allowance,  also,  being  made  for  the 
very  natural  excitement  of  such  an  occa- 
sion) will  be  allowed  in  some  measure  to 
palliate  the  conduct  then  exhibited.  One 
fact,  however,  we  may  mention,  that  a  very 
aerious /rocos  arose  between  Mr.  Titmouse 
and  a  certain  well-known  sporting  baronet, 
which  is  expected  to  give  employment  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Nothing, 
by  the  way,  could  be  more  absurd  and  con- 
temptible than  the  attempt  at  a  '  procession' 
which  was  got  up— of  which  our  accounts 
are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Will  our 
readers  believe  it,  that  the  chief  personages 
figuring  on  the  occasion,  were  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  a  certain  low  radical 
paper — which  will  no  doubt,  this  daj,  fa- 
vour its  readers  with  a  flaming  description 
of  this  memorable  affair !" 

Titmouse,  assisted  by  his  anxious  valet, 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  up  and 
make  his  appearance  the  next  day  at  dinner. 


Aided  by  a  glast  of  pretty  strong  brandy 
and  water,  he  at  length  got  through  the 
fatiguing  duties  of  the  toi&t,  and  entered 
the  drawing-room,  where  his  travelling  com- 
panions were  awaiting  his  arrival—dinner 
being  moqoentarily  expected  to  be  announc- 
ed. He  was  deadly  pale;  his  knees  trem- 
bled ;  his  eyes  could  not  bear  the  light;  and 
every  thing  seemed  in  undulating  motion 
around  him,  as  he  sunk  in  silent  exhaustion 
on  the  sofii.  After  a  few  minutes  continu- 
ance, he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  room, 
leaning  on  Gammon's  arm,  who  conducted 
him  to  his  bedro(»n,  and  left  him  in  charge 
of  his  valet,  who  got  him  again  into  b^, 
where  he  lay  enduring  much  agony,  (Dr. 
Goddart  being  sent  for,)  while  nis  friends 
were  enjoying  themselves  at  dinner. 

Snap  had  set  ofi"  the  ensuing  day  for  town, 
by  the  first  coach,  pursuant  to  the  arrange- 
ment already  spoken  of;  but  I  think  that 
old  Mr.  Quirk  would  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  continue  at  Yatton  until  something 
definite  had  been  done  by  Titmouse,  in  two 
matters  which  absorbed  all  the  thoughts  ot 
the  old  gentleman — his  daughter,  and  the 
ten  thowand  pounds  bond.  Miss  Quirk 
however,  intense  as  was  her  anxiety  to  be- 
come the  affianced  bride  of  Titmouse,  and 
as  such  the  mistress  of  the  delightful  domain 
where  at  present  she  dwelt  only  as  a  guest — 
and  in  a  very  embarrassing  position — ^was 
not  so  blind  to  all  perception  of  womanlj 
delicacy  as  to  prolong  her  stay  at  Yatton ; 
and  at  lenffth  prevailed  upon  her  father  tc 
tak^  their  departure  on  the  day  but  one  after 
that  on  which  they  had  arrived.  Mr.  Quirk 
was  perfectly  wretched ;  he  vehemently  dis- 
trusted Titmouse — ^he  feared  and  detested 
Gammon.  As  for  the  former  gentleman,  he 
had  not  made  any  definite  advances  what- 
ever towards  Miss  Quirk.  He  had  not 
afforded  to  any  one  the  slightest  evidence 
of  a  promise  of  marriage,  either  express  or 
implied.  He  chattered  to  Miss  Quirk  an 
infinite  deal  of  civil  nonsense — ^but  that  was. 
all,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable  opportunities 
afforded  him  by  the  lady.  Was  Titmouse 
acting  under  the  secret  advice  of  that  deceit- 
ful devil,  Gammon? — thought  Mr.  Quirk, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  perplexity  and  apprehen- 
sion. Then,  as  to  the  other  matter — ^but 
there  Gammon  had  as  deep  a  stake,  almost 
in  proportion,  as  Quirk  himself.  On  the 
morning  of  his  departure,  he  and  Gammon 
had  a  very  long  interview,  in  which  they 
several  times  came  to  high  words;  but  in 
the  end  Gammon  vanquished  his  opponent 
as  usual;  allayed  all  his  apprehensions; 
accounted  for  Titmouse's  conduct  m  the 
most  natural  way  in  the  world — ^look  at  his 
position  iust  now,  the  excitement,  the 
novelty,  the  bewilderment,  the  indispositioJB 
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he  was  experiencing;  surely,  surely  that 
was  not  a  moment  to  bring  him  to  book ! 
In  short,  Gammon  at  length  brought  Quirk, 
who  had  received  the  first  intimation  of  the 
matter  with  a  sudden  .grunt  of  surprise  and 
anger,  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of 
Gammon's  remaining'behind,  to  protect  Tit^ 
mouse  from  the  designing  Yahoo  that  had 
got  hold  of  him ;  and  solemnly  pledged  him- 
self, as  in  the  sight  of  Hearen,  to  use  his 
utmost  efforts  to  bring  about,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  the  two  grand  objects  of  Mr. 
Quirk's  wishes,  ^ith  this  the  old  gentle- 
man Was  fain  to  be  satisfied ;  but  entered 
the  chaise  which  was  to  convey  Miss  Quirk 
and  himself  to  Grilston,  with  as  rueful  a 
countenance  as  he  had  ever  exhibited  in  his 
life.  Mr.  Titmouse  was  suflRciently  re- 
covered to  be  present  at  the  departure  of 
Miss  Quirk,  who  regarded  his  interesting 
and  languid  looks  with  an  eye  of  melting 
sympathy  and  affection.  With  half  a  smile 
and  half  a  tear,  she  slipped  into  his  hand,  as 
he  led  her  to  the  chaise,  a  little  sprig  of 
heart's  ease,  which  he  at  once  stuck  into 
the  button-hole  of  his  coat 

"  'Pon  my  soul— must  you  go  1  Devilish 
sorry  you  can't  stay  to  have  seen  some  fun ! 
—The  old  gent  (meaning  her  father)  don't 
quite  seem  to  like  it — ^he,  he !"  said  he,  in 
a  low  tone:  then  he  handed  her  into  the 
chaise,  she  dropping  her  veil  to  conceal  the 
starting  tear  of  mingled  disappointment,  and 
desire,  and  disgust — and  they  drove  off. 
Titmouse  kissing  his  hand  to  her,  as  he 
stood  upon  the  steps ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  sight,  he  exchanged  a  very 
significant  smile  with  Mr.  Gammon. 

The  next  day.  Titmouse  rose  about  ten 
o'clock,  almost  entirely  recovered  from  his 
indisposition.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Yahoo 
and  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks,  with  whom  he  was 
conversing  as  to  the  course  he  should  take 
with  reference  to  Sir  Harkaway — whom, 
however,  they  advised  him  to  treat  with 
silent  contempt,  as  he.  Titmouse,  was  clear- 
ly in  the  wrong — ^he  took  a  stroll,  about 
noon,  down  the  path  leading  to  the  park 
gates.  They  all  three  had  cigars  in  their 
mouths,  Titmouse  walking  between  them, 
as  odious-looking  a  little  puppy,  sure,  as 
man  ever  saw— puffing  out  nis  smoke  slow- 
.y,  and  w>h  half-c.osed  eye,  his  right  hand 
stuck  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  resting  on 
his  hip  These  three  figures — Heaven  save 
the  mark  I—were  the  new  lord  of  Yatton 
and  his  select  friends ! 

"  By  jingo,  surely  here  comes  a  parson," 
quoth  Titmouse  :  «'  what  the  d — 1  can  he 
want  with  mel'.' — ^'Twas  Dr.  Tatham,  who 
slowly  approached  them,  dressed  in  his 
Sunday  suit,  and  leaning  on  his  old-fash- 
ioned   walking-stick,   given    him   many, 


i  niany  years  ago  by  the  deceased  Mrs.  Aii» 
brey. 

"Let's  iiave  some  sport,"  said  Fitz- 
Snooks. 

**We   must   look  devilish  seriou8-*-DO 
grinning  ti}l  the  pro{>er  time,"  said  Yahoo. 
*  "Hollo — yon,    sir!"    commenced  Tit- 
mouse, "who  are  you  1"    Dr.  Tatham  took 
off  his  hat,  bowed,  and  was  passing  on. 

^ Devilish  cool,  upon— nny — soul — sir!** 
said  Titmouse,  stopping,  and  staring  impu- 
dently  at  the  worthy  little  doctor,  ^  who 
seemed  taken  quite  by  surprise. 

"  My  worthy  old  gentleman,"  said  Yahoo, 
with  mock  respect,  "  are  you  aware  who  it 
was  that  asked  you  a  question?" 

"I  am  not,  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Tatham, 
quietly,  but  resolutely. 

"  My  name  is  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  at  yo«r 
service— and  you  are  now  in  my  ground*,** 
said  Titmouse,  approaching  him  wiUi  an 
impudent  air. 

"  Have  I  really  the  honour  to  address  Mr* 
Titmouse  1"  inquired  Dr.  Tatham,  some- 
what incredulously. 

"  Why,  'pon  my  life,  I  think  so,  unless 
I'm  changed  lately :  and,  by  Jove,  sir — now, 
who  are  you  1" 

"I  am  Dr.  Tatham,  sir,  the  vicar  of  Yat- 
ton; I  had  intended  calling  at  the  Hall  to 
offer  my  compliments,  but  I  fear  I  am  ii^ 
trading — " 

"Devil  a  bit — no,  'pon  honour,  no! 
you're  a  very  good  old  fellow,  I  don't  doubt 
— is  that  little  church  outside,  yours?" 

"  It  is,  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Tatham,  seriously 
and  sternly ;  his  manner  a  little  abashing 
the  presumptuous  little  coxcomb  who  ad- 
dressed him. 

«♦  Oh — ^well — I — ^I — 'pon  my  soul,  happy 
to  see  you,  sir — ^you'll  find  something  to  eat 
in  the  Hall,  I  dare  say — " 

"  Do  you  preach  there  next  Sunday  1"  in 
quired  Mr.  Yahoo,  whose  gross  countenance 
filled  Dr.  Tatham  with  unspeakable  aver- 
sion. 

"  I  preach  there  every  Sunday,  sir,  twice," 
he  replied,  gravely  and  distinctly. 

"  You  see,  sir,'*^  lisped  Fitz  Snooks,  "  the 
prayers  are  Bo-'^o-~deviU.sh  long  and  tire- 
some—if you  could— eh  ?— shorten  'em  a 
littler'— 

Dr.  Tatham  slowly  turned  away  from 
them,  and,  disregarding  their  calls  to  him, 
though  their  tone  of  voice  was  mreatly  alter- 
ed, walked  back  again  towards  the  gate, 
and  quitted  the  park,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  with  feelings  of  mortal  repugnance. 
On  reaching  his  little  study,  he  sate  down 
in  his  old  arm-chair,  and  fell  into  a  sad  re- 
very,  that  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  and  then 
he  got  up  to  go  and  see  the  ol4  blind  sta^- 
hound  fed — and  he  looked  at  it,  licklnfir  )im 
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Ikandfs  with  feeling  of  imuoal  tenderness ; 
and  tKe  little  doctor  shed  a  tear  or  two  as 
he  patted  its  smooth  fpcKj  old  head. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Titoionse,  at 
Mr.  Gammon's  instance,  had  fixed  to  go 
over  the  estate,  acoompaiued  by  that  gentle- 
man,  and  by  Mr.  Waters  and  Dick9ns,  to 
give  all  the  information  required  of  them, 
and  point  out  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
property.  To  an  e^e  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing it,  in  what  admirable  order  was  every 
thmg !  but  Titmouse  quickly  tired  of  it,  and 
mrhen  about  a  mile  from  the  Hall,  discovered 
that  he  had  left  his  ci^-box  behind  him ; 
at  which  he  expressed  infinite  concern,  and, 
creatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Gammon,  and 
uie  contempt  of  his  two  bailiffs,  insisted  on 
returning  home ;  so  they  re-entered  the  park. 

How  beautiful  it  was !  its  gently  undu- 
lating surface,  smooth,  as  if  overspread  with 
green  velvet ;  trees,  ^eat  and  small,  single 
and  in  clumns,  standmg  in  positions  so  pic- 
turesque ana  commanding ;  the  broad,  bab- 
bling, clear  tr(^t-stream  winding  through 
every  part  of  the  park,  with  here  and  there 
a  mimic  fall,  seen  faintly  flashing  and  glis- 
tening in  the  distance ;  herds  of  deer  sud- 
denly startled  amid  their^green  pastures  and 
.  silent  shades,  and  moving  ofif  with  graceful 
ease  and  rapidity;  here  and  there  a  rustic 
bridge  over  the  stream ;  here  an  old  stone 
bench  placed  on  an  eleyation  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect;  there  a  kind  of  grotto, 
or  an  ivy-covered  summer-house ;  then  the 
dense,  extensive,  and  gloomy  woods,  lorm- 
ing  a  semicircular  sweep  round  the  back  of 
the  Hall ;  all  round,  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  land  of  every  kind  in  the  high- 
est state  of  cultivation,  plentifully  stocked 
with  fine  cattle,  and  interspersed  with  snug 
and  substantial  farms. 

All  this,  thought  Titmouse,  might  do  very 
well  for  those  who  fancied  th£Et  sort  of  thing ; 
but  as  for  htm,  how  the  devil  could  he  have 
thought  of  leaving  his  cigars  behind  him  ! 
Where,  he  wondered,  were  Yahoo  and  Fitz- 
Snooks?  and  quickened  his  pace  homeward. 

On  Gammon  the  scene  they  had  been 
witnessing  had  made  a  profound  impression ; 
and  as  his  attention  was  now  and  then  called 
oS*  from  contemplatingr  it  by  scmie  ignorant 
and  puerile  remark  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
fine  domain,  he  felt  a  momentary  exaspera- 
tion at  himself  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Aubreys,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  creature  as  Titmouse. 
That  revived  certain  other  thoughts,  which 
led  him  into  speculations  of  a  description 
which  would  have  afforded  uneasiness  even 
to  the  little  idiot  beside  him,  could  he  have 
been  made  aware  of  them.  But  the  cloud 
that  had  (darkened  his  brow  was  dispelled 
by  a  word  or  two  from  Titmouse.     '^  Mx< 


Gammon,  'pon  my  soul  you're  devilish  dull 
to-day,"  said  he.  Gammon  started ;  and 
widi  his  winning  smile  and  cheerful  voice, 
instantly  replied,  "Oh,  Mr.  Titmouse,  1 
was  only  thinking  how  happy  you  are;  and 
&at  you  deserve  it!" 

"  Yes }  'pon  my  soul  it  ought  all  to  have 
been  mine  at  my  birth?  -Don't  it  tire  you, 
Mr.  Gammon,  to  walk  in  this  up-and-down, 
zigzag,  here-and-there  sort  of  way  ?  It  does 
nuj  'pon  my  life !  What  would  I  give  for 
a  cigar  at  this  moment !" 

Trie  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  trancjuil 
and  beautiful ;  and  just  as  the  little  tinklmg 
bell  of  Yatton  church  had  ceased,  Dr.  Tat- 
ham  rose,  in  his  reading-desk,  and  com- 
menced the  prayers.  The  church  was  quite 
full,  for  every  one  was  naturally  anxious  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  tenants  of  the 
squire's  pew.  It  was  empty,  however,  till 
about  five  minutes  after  the  service  had  com- 
mence, when  a  gentlmnan  walked  slowly 
up  to  the  church-door;  and  having  whis- 
pered an  inquiry  of  the  old  pew-owner 
which  was  the  squire's  pew,  she  led  him 
into  it—all  eyes  settled  upon  him,  and  all 
were  struck  with  his  appearance,  his  calm, 
keen  features,  and  gentlemanly  figure. 
'Twas,  of  course.  Gammon ;  who,  with  the 
utmost  decorum  and  solemnity,  having  stood 
for  near  a  minute  with  his  hat  covering  his 
face,  during  which  time  he  reflected  that 
Miss  Aubrey  had  sate  in  that  pew  on  the 
last  occasion  of  her  attendance  at  the  church, 
turned  round,  and  behaved  with  the  greatest 
seriousness  and  reverence  throughout  the 
service,  paying  marked  attention  to  the  ser- 
mon. Gammon  was  an  unbeliever,  but  he 
thought  Dr.  Tatham  a  very  sensible  man, 
who  was  most  probably  in  earnest ;  and  he 
felt  disposed  to  admit,  as  his  eye  glanced 
round  the  attentive  and  decent  con^gation, 
that  the  sort  of  thing  was  not  without  its 
advantages.  Almost  all  present  took  him 
for  Titmouse,  and  watched  every  turn  of  his 
countenance  with  intense  interest ;  and,  in 
their  simplicity,  they  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Au- 
brey's successor  was,  at  all  events,  so  grave 
and  respectable-looking  a  man;  and  they 
fancied  that  he  frequently  thought  of  those 
whose  seat  he  was  occupying  with  kindness 
and  regret.  About  the  middle  of  the  service, 
the  doOTS  of  the  church  being  wide  open,  the 
congregation  beheld  three  gentlemen  smok 
ing  cigars,  and  laughing  and  talking  to- 

f  ether,  approaching  the  porch.  They  were 
ressed  very  finely,  indeed ;  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  some  of  the  great  friends  of  the 
new  squire.  They  stopped  when  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  church ;  and  after  whisper- 
ing together  for  a  moment,  one  of  ♦hem, 
having  expelled  a  mouthful  of  smoke,  step- 
ped forward  to  the  door,  holding  bis  cigar 
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in  one  band,  and  with  the  other  taking  off 
his  hat  There  was  a  faint  smirk  on  his 
face,  (far  he  did  not  catch  the  stem  counteo 
nance  of  Gammon  anxiously  directed  to- 
wards him,)  till  he  beheld  Dn  Tatham's 
solemn  eye  fixed  upon  him,  while  he  made 
a  momentary  pause.  Titmouse  blushed 
scarlet ;  made  a  hesitating  but  most  respect- 


ful bow;  and,  stmbgbaok  a  fewna 
replaced  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  lit  his  ci^ 
gar  from  that  of  Mr.  Fitz-Snooks,  perhaps 
anc<»8ciondy,  within  view  of  more  than 
half  the  congregation.  Then  the  three  gen- 
tinmen,  after  Mr.  Titmouse  had  spoken  n 
'Viord  or  two  to  them,  burst  out  into  a  laugh, 
and  quitted  the  churchyard. 


CHAPTER  XII, 


Avbrbt's  sudden  plunge  into  the  cola  and 
deep  stream  of  trouble,  had-^the  first  shock 
oyer-— served,  as  it  were,  to  brace  his  nerres. 
'Tis  at  soch  a  time,  and  on  such  an  occasion, 
that  the  temper  an4  quality  of  the  soul  are 
tried;  whether  it  be  weak  in  seeming 
strength,  or  strong  in  seeming  weakness. 
How  many  are  there,  Walking  with  smiling, 
complacent  confidence  along  the  flowery 
bank,  who,  if  suddenly  bidden  to  strip  and 
enter^  would  turn  pale  and  tremble  as  they 
reluctantly  prepared  to  obey  the  stem  man- 
date; and,  after  a  convulsive  shudder,  a 
faint  shriek,  a  brief  struggle,  disappear  from 
the  surface  paralysed,  never  to  be  seen 
again !  In  such  a  point  of  view,  let  me  hope 
that  the  situation  of  Aubrey,  one  of  deep- 
ening difficulty  and  danger-^the  issue  of 
whidi,  hid  in  the  darkness  of  the  future,  no 
eartlily  intelligence  can  predict-— will  excite 
in  the  thou^huul  reader  an  anxiety  not  un- 
mingled  with  confidence.  * 

l^e  enervating  effects  of  inatiivity  upon 
the  physical  structure  and  energies  of  man- 
kino,  tew  can  have  failed  to  observe.  Rust 
is  more  fatal  to  metal  than  wear.  A  tho- 
rough-bred racer,  if  confined  in  stable  ot 
jmddock,  or  ^  boxer,  bom  of  the  finest  mus- 
cular make,  if  prematurely  incarcerated  in  a 
jail,  will, 'after  a  few  years,  become  quite 
unable  to  compete  with  those  vastly  their 
inferiors  in  natural  endowments  and  capa- 
bilities ;  however,  they  may,  with  carml 
training,  be  restored  to  the  fiill  enjoyment 
and  exercise  of  their  powers.  Thus  is  it 
with  the  temper  and  intellect  of  man,  which, 
secluded  firom  the  scenes  of  appropriate 
stimulus  and  exercise,  become  relaxed  and 
weakened.  What  would  have  become  of 
the  glorious  spirif  and  powers  of  Achilles, 
if  his  days  had  all  melted  away  in  the  ten- 
der, delicate,  emasculating  inaetivitv  and 
indulgence  of  the  court  of  Lycomedes  f  The 


language  <^  the  ancient  orator  concerning 
his  art  may  be  applied  to  life^  that  not  only 
its  greatness,  but  its  enjoyment,  consists  in 
— oc/tofi— ACTION.  The  feelings,  for  in- 
stance, may  become  so  morbidly  sensitive* 
as  to  give  an  appearance  of  weakness  to  the 
whole  character;  and  this  is  likely  to  be 
specially  the  case  of  one  bom  with  feelings 
of  superior  liveliness  and  delicacy,  if  he 
moves  only  in  the  regions  of  silent  and  pro- 
found abstraction  and  contemplation— in 
those  refined  regions  which  may  be  termed 
a  sort  of  paradise,  where  every  conceivable 
sourc^  of  enjoyment  is  cultivated  for  the  for- 
tunate and  fastidious  occupants,  to  the  very 
uttermost,  and  all  those  innumerable  things 
which  fret,  worry,  and  harass  the  temper, 
the  head,  and  the  heart  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  rade  redons  of  ordinary  life— most  anx- 
iously weeded  out;  instead  of  entering  into 
the  throng  of  life,  and  taking  part  in  its  con- 
stant cares  and  conflicts — scenes  which  re- 
quire all  his  energies  always  in  exercise,  to 
keep  his  place  and  escape  being  trodden 
under  foot.  Rely  upon  it,  that  the  man  who 
feels  a  tendency  to  shrink  from  collision 
with  his  fellows,  to.  ron  away  with  distaste 
or  apprehension  from  the  great  practical 
business  of  life,  does  not  enjoy  complete 
moral  or  intellectual  health — will  quickly 
contract  a  silly  conceit  and  fastidiousness,  or 
sink  into  iml^cility  and  misanthropy ;  and 
should  devoutly  thank  Providence  for  the 
occasion,  however  momentarily  startling 
and  irritating,  which  stirs  him  out  of  his 
lethargy,  his  cowardly  lethargy,  and  sends 
him  among  his  fellows — ^puts  him,  in  a 
manner,  upon  a  course  of  training ;  upon  an 
experience  of  comparative  suffering,  it  may 
be  of  sorrow,  requiring  the  exercise  of  pow- 
ers of  which  he  had  before  scarcely  been 
conscious,  and  ^ves  him  presently  die  «x- 
hilaratbg  consciousness  that  he  is  ezhfiilt 
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iiag  hknself— -a  man;  '*ay,  eveiy  inch" — ^a 

MAN. 

"  It  is  probable,*'  says  a  very  acute  and 
powerful  writer  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, in  his  Essay  on  "  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter"— **  that  the  men  most  distinguished  for 
decision,  have  not,  in  general,  possessed  a 
large  share  of  tenderness !  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  laws,  according  to  which 
our  nat\ire  is  formed,  will  with  great  diffi- 
culty allow  tho  combination  of  me  refined 
sensibilities,  with  a  hardy,  never  shrinking, 
never  yielding  constancy.  Is  it  not  almost 
of  the  essence  of  this  constancy,  to  be  free 
from  even  the  pcrcq)Uon  of  such  impressions 
as  cause  a  mind,  weak  through  suscepti- 
bility^ to  relax,  or  to  waver  1 — No  doubt, 
this  nrmness  consists  partly  in  overcoming 
feelings — ^but  it  may  consist  partly,  too,  in 
pot  having  them."  The  case  1  am  contem- 
plating is  perhaps  the  difficult,  though  by 
no  means,  i  am  persuaded,  uncommon  one 
^-of  a  person  possessing  these  delicate  sen- 
ftibilities,  these  lively  feelings ;  yet  with  a 
native  strength  of  character,  beneath  which, 
when  the  occasion  for  its  display  has  arisen 
—when  it  is  placed  in  a  scene  of  constant 
and  compulsoiy  action,  will  fully  evince  and 
vindicate  itselL  It  is  then  *'  that  another 
essential  principle  of  decision  of  character," 
to  quote  from  another  papt  of  the  same  essay, 
"will  be  displayed;  namely,  a  total  incq)a- 
bility  of  surrendering  to  indifference,  or  de- 
lay the  serious^determination  of  the  mind. 
A  strenuous  will  must  accompany  the  con- 
ehisions  of  thought,  and  constantly  urge  the 
atmost  effort  for  their  practical  accomplish- 
ment The  intellect  must  be  invested,  as  it 
were,  with  a  glowing  atmosphere  of  passion, 
under  the  innuence  of  which  the  cold  dic- 
tates of  reason  take  fire,  and  spring  into 
active  powers," 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  like  throwing  a 
man  of  the  description  we  are  considering 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  compelling 
him  to  exertion.  Listen,  ye  languid  and 
often  gifted  victims  of  indolence  and  ennuis 
to  the  noble  language  of  one  gifted  with  as 
great  powers  as  perhaps  were  ever  vouch- 
safed to  man — Edmund  Burke ! 

"DirFicDLTY  is  a  severe  instructor,  set 
over  us  by  the  supreme  ordinance  of  a  pa- 
rental Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  knows 
us  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  he 
loves  us  better  too.  Faier  ipse  colendi^  kaud 
fadlem  esse  viam  voluit.  He  that  wrestles 
with  us,  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharp- 
ens our  skill ;  our  antagonist  is  our  helper, 
^his  amicable  contest  with  difficulty,  ob- 
liges us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
our  object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in 
«11  its  relations ;  it  will  not  suffer  us  to  b6 
•upeificial." 


The  man  whose  disposition  is  one  of 
sterling  excellence,  despite  the  few  foibles 
which  It  may  have  contracted  in  compara- 
tive solitude  and  inactivity,  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  mix  indiscriminately  with  the  great 
family  of  man,  oh,  how  patient  and  tolerant 
becomes  he  of  the  weakness  of  others,  when 
thus  constantly  reminded  of,  and  made  to 
feel,  his  own !  Oh,  how  pitiful !  how  very 
pitifiil  is. he! — how  his  neart  yearns  and 
overflows  with  love,  and  mercy,  and  charity 
towards  his  species,  individually — whose 
eye  looks  on  their  grievous  privations,  their 
often*  incurable  distress  and  misery ! — and 
who  penetrates  even  to  these  deserted  quar- 
ters— 

**  Wlmre  bopelets  anguish  pours  her  moan, 
▲b4  lonely  want  retiree  to  die !" 

It  maybe  that  some  of  the  preceding  ob- 
servations are  applicable  to  many  individuals 
of  the  purest  and  most  amiable  characters, 
and  powerful  and  cultivated  intellects,  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  whose  affluence 
exempts  them  from  the  necessity  of  actively 
intermingling  with  the  concerns  of  life,  and 
feeling  the  consciousness  of  individual  re^ 
sponsibility,  of  having  a  personal  necessity 
for  anxious  care  and  exertion.  A  position 
of  real  precariousness  and  danger,  is  that 
which  is  requisite  for  developing  the  ener- 
gies of  a  man  of  high  moral  and  intellectual 
character,  as  it  will  expose  to  destruction 
one  of  a  contrary  descnption.  I  have  en- 
deavoured, in  previous  portions  of  this  his- 
tory, to  delineate  faithfully  the  character  of 
Mr.  Aubrey — one  (how  idle  and  childish 
would  have  been  the  attempt  !^  by  no  means 
perfect^  yet  with  very  high  qualities ;  a  noble 
simplicity,  generous,  confiding,  sincere,  af- 
fectionate ;  possessing  a  profound  sense  of 
religion,  really  influencing  his  conduct  in 
lifii  an  intellect  of  a  superior  order,  of  a 
practical  turn,  of  a  masculine  3trength,->-a8 
had  been  evidenced  by  his  successful  aca- 
demical career,  his  thorough  mastery  of 
some  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  by  his 
superior  aptitude  for  public  business.  He 
was  at  the  same  fihne  possessed  of  a  sensi- 
bility that  was  certainly  excessive.  He  had 
a  ^morbid  tendency  to  pensivenesst  if  not 
melancholy,  which,  with  a  feeble  physical 
constitution,  was  partly  derived  from  his 
mother,  and  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
species  of  life  which  he  had  led.  From  his 
early  youth  he  had  been  addicted  to  close 
and  severe  study,  which  had  given  perma- 
nence and  strength  to  his  naturally  contem- 
plative turn.  Permit  me  also  to  observe, 
that  he  had  not,  moreover,  with  too  many  of 
his  means  and  station,  entered,  just  at  the 
dawn  and  bloom  of  manhood,  upon  tha 
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course  of  dissipation  which  is  a  stire  and 
speedy  means  of  destroying  "  the  freshness 
of  thought  and  of  feeling,*"  and  inducing  a 
lowered  tone  of  feeling,  and  a  callousness 
'which  some  consider  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  pass  through  life  easily  and  agree- 
ably. He,  on  the  contrary,  had  stepped  out 
of  tiie  gloom  and  solitude  of  the  cloister  into 
the  pure  dnd  peaceful  region  of  domestic 
life,  with  all  its  hallowed  and  unutterable 
tendernesses,  where  the  affections  grew  lux- 
uriantly; in  the  constant  society  of  such 
women  as  his  mother,  his  sister,  his  wife, 
apd,  latterly,  his  lovely  children.  Then  he 
was  possessed,  all  this  while,  of  a  fine  for- 
tune— one  which  placed  him  far  beyond  the 
necessity  for  anxiety  or  exertion.  With 
such  tastes  as  these,  such  a  temperament  as 
his,  and  leading  such  a  life  as  his,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  the  tone  of  his  feeling  should 
have  become  somewhat  relaxed  T  The  three 
or  four  years  which  he  had  spent  in  parlia- 
ment, when  he  plunged  into  its  fierce  and 
absorbing  excitement  with  characteristic 
ardour  and  determination,  though  calculated 
to  sharpen  the  faculties,  and  draw  forth  the 
resources  of  his  intellect,  subjected  him  to 
those  alternations  of  excitement  and  depres- 
sion, those  extremes  of  action  and  re-action, 
which  were  not  calculated  to  correct  his 
morbid  tendencies.  Therefore  there  came 
up  to  him'  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  with 
trouble  and  affliction  in  his  countenance, 
telling  him  to  descend  from  the  happy  soli- 
tude of  his  high  mountain,  into  the  dismal 
hubbub  and  conflict  in  the  plain  beneath. 
He  came  down  with  humility  and  awe,  and 
with  reverent  resignation ;  and  was  instantly 
surrounded. 

A  weak  man  would  have  been  confused 
and  stunned,  and  so  sunk  helpless  into  thh 
leaden  arms  of  despair.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Aubrey.  There  was  that  dormant  ener- 
gy within,  which,  when  appealed  to,  quickly 
shook  off  the  weakness  contracted  by  inac- 
tion, and  told  him  to  be  up  and  doing  ,•  and 
that,  not  with  the  fitful  energy  of  mere  im- 
pulse, but  the  constant  strength  of  a  well- 
regulated  mind,  conscious  of  its  critical  po- 
sition; and  also  of  a  calm,  inflexible  deter- 
mination to  vanquish  difficulty,  and  escape 
the  iranfinent  danger,  however  long  and 
doubtful  might  prove  the  conflict.  Above 
all,  he  was  consoled  and  blessed  by  the  con- 
viction, that  nothing  could  befall  him  that 
w^  not  the  ordination  of  Providence, 

**  supremely  wise. 
Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies  ;*' 

that  His  was  the  ordering  of  \he  sunshine 
and  the  gloom,  the  tempest  and  the  calm  of 
ife.  This  was — this  is — as  the  humble 
writer  of  these  pages  (who  has  had  in  his 


time  his  measure  of  anxiety  and  aflHfetion,) 
has  in  his  soul  a  profound  and  intimate  per« 
suasion  and  conviction  of— the  only  source 
of  real  fortitude  and  resignation,  amidst  th« 
perplexities,  and  afflictions,  and  dangers 
of  life.  Depend  upon  it,  a  secret  and 
scarce-acknowledged  disbelief,  or  at  least 
doubt  and  distrust  of  the  very  existence  of 
God,  and  of  his  government  of  the  world — 

HIS  REAL   PRESENCE  AND  INTERFERENCE  with 

the  men  and  the  things  of  the  world — lies 
at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  impatience  and 
despair  under  adverse  circumstances.  How 
can  he  be  impatient,  or  despairing,  who  be- 
lieves not  only  the  existence  of  God,  and  his 
moral  government  of  the  world,  but  that  He 
has  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  reveal  and  de- 
clare expressly  that  the  infliction  of  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow  is  directly  from  Himself, 
and  designed  solely  for  the  advantage  of  his 
creatures  ?  "  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God 
dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons ;  for  what 
son  is  he  whom  the  father  chastene^h  not  % 
We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  cor- 
rected us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence: 
shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection 
unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live  ?  Fof 
they  verily  for  a  few  days  chastened  us  after 
their  own  pleasure ;  but  he  for  our  profit, 
that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness. 
Now,  no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth 
to  be  joyous,  but  grievous:  nevertheless, 
afterwards,  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  ftuit  of 
righteousness,  unto  them  which  are  exer- 
cised thereby.  Wherefore,  lift  up  the  hands 
which  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees.'* 
While  thus  benignantly  teacheth  tke  voice 
of  God,  thought  Aubrey,  shall  I  rather  in- 
cline mine  ear  to  the  blighting  whisper  of 
the  Evil  One — a  Har,  and  the  father  of  a  /i>, 
who  would  fain  that  I  should  become  a  fool, 
sat/ing  within  my  hearty  there  is  no  God-^or^ 
if  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  one,  provok- 
ing me  to  charge  Him  foolishly,  to  curse  Htm 
and  die?  Not  so,  however,  had  Aubrey- 
read  the  Scriptures — ^not  so  had  he  learned 
the  Christian  religion. 

The  last  time  that  we  caught  a  glimpse  of* 
the  ruined  family  of  the  Aubreys,  they  had 
arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of  their  long  and 
melancholy  journey  from  Yatton  to  the  me- 
tropolis. When  before  had  such  been  the 
character  of  their  journey  to  town  ?  Had 
they  not  ever  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
towards  the  brilliant  gayeties  of  the  season ; 
their  re-union  with  an  extensive  and  splendid 
circle  of  friends— and  he  to  the  delightftil 
excitement  of  political  life — the  opening  of 
the  parliamentary  canipaign?  Alas,  how 
changed  now  all  this  I  how  gloomy  and 
threatening  the  aspect  of  the  metitpolis, 
whose  dusky  outskirts  they  were  entering! 
with  what  feelings  of  oppression— of  vague. 
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tndetinlte  apprehension— ^id  theyjiovrap- 

r roach  it :  their  spirits  heavy,  their  hearts 
lecdin^with  their  recent  severance  from 
YattonT  And  distress,  desertion,  dismay, 
seemed  associated  with  the  formidable  name 
of  "  London.'*  They  had  now  no  place  of 
their  own  awaiting,  thoroughly  prepared  for 
them,  their  welcome  arrival — but  must  drive 
to  some  quiet  and  unexpensive  family  hotel 
for  temporary  shelter.  As  their  eyes  caught 
familiar  point  after  point  in  their  route 
through  the  suburbs — now  passed  at  a 
moderate  pace,  with  a  modest  pair  of  horses ; 
formerly  dashed  through  by  them  in  their 
carriage  and  four — there  were  very  few 
words  spoken  by  those  within  the  carriage. 
Both  the  children  were  fast  asleep.  Poor 
Kate,  as  they  entered  Piccadilly,  burst  into 
tears :  her  pent-up  feelings  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  she  cried  heartily ;  Mrs.  Aubrey 
also  shed4ing  tears.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  calm, 
hut  evidently  oppressed  with  profound  anx- 
iety. Still  he  affectionately  grasped  their 
hands,  and,  in  sojnething  designed  for  a 
cheerful  tone  and  manner,T)esought  them  to 
restrain  their  feelings,  and  thank  Heaven 
that  so  far  they  had  got  on  safely. 

"  I  shall  be  better  presently,  Charles," 
said  Miss  Aubrey,  passionately,  bur3ring  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief,  **  but  I  feel  quite 
afraid  of  London.'* 

Over  the  pavement  they  rattled,  meeting 
.carriages  rolling  in  all  directions — ^for  it  was 
about  the  dinner  hour,  and  in  the  height  of 
the  seaspn ;  and  it  was  the  casual  but  vivid 
evidence  thus  afforded  of  their  desolate  posi- 
tion, this  sudden  glimpse  of  old  familiar 
scenes,  which  had  momentarily  overcome 
the  fortitude  of  Miss  Aubrey.  Thev  drove 
to  a  quiet  family  hotel  in  a  retired  *  street 
running  parallel  with  Piccadilly ;  they  were 
all  wearied,  both  in  mind  and  body,  and 
after  a  very  slight  repast,  and  mueh  anxious 
and  desponding  conversation,  they  bade 
each  other  affectionate  adieus,  and  retired  to 
Test.  They  rose  in  the  morning  refireshed 
with  repose,  and  in  a  much  more  tranquil 
^ood  of  mind  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

"Now  we  enter,"  said  Aubrey,  with  a 
cheerful  smile,  "  upon  the  real  business  of 
life:  so  we  must  discard  sentiment — ^we 
must  not  think  of  the  past,  but  the  future." 
At  their  request,  they,  shortly  after  break- 
fast, accompanied  him  to  the  house  agent, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  Mr.  Kun- 
nington  to  look  out  two  or  three  residences, 
such  as,  on  their  arrival  in  tovim,  they  might 
easily  select  from.  One  was  particularly 
recommended  to  them ;  and,  after  due  in- 
quiry, within  three  daVs  after  their  arrival 
in  town,  they  en^ged  it.  Twas  a  small, 
i>at  convenient,  iiry,  and  comfortsble  house, 
.  t9 


within  five  mimites'  mSk  of  Hyde  Pink, 
and   situated  io  Vivian   Street-^a  reoent 
street — and  as  quiet  and  retired'as  they  eonld 
have  wished.    The  rent,  too,  was  moderate 
— ^fifty  pounds  a  year.    Though  none  of  ^e 
houses  in  the  street  were  large,  they  were 
all  strictly  private  residences,  and  had  an 
air  of  thorough  respectability.  Mr.  Aubrey's 
house  had  but  one  window  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  two  to  the  drawinff-room*    The 
passage  and  staircase  were  sufficiently  com- 
modious, as  were  the  rooms.    At  the  back 
of  the  house  was  a  small  garden,  about 
twenty  yards  in  leng^,  and  about  ten  yards 
in  width,  with  several  lilacs,  laburnums, 
and  shrubs;  and  a  oonsiderable- portion  of 
the  wall  was  covered  with  ivy.    Was  not 
this  a  delightful  PJeee  for  the  children  to 
play  about  in  I    The  back  parlour,  a  some- 
what small  room  certainly,  looked  into  this 
garden ;  and  that  room  was  at  once  appro- 
priated to  a  study  for  Mr.  Aubrey.    Within 
a  week's  time,  all  their  luggage,  funtitare, 
&c.,  had  arrived  in  town  from  Yatton ;  and 
they  had  quite  sufficient  to  furnish  their  lit- 
tle residence  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  furni- 
ture and  ec|uipments  of  the  old  Hall-^ 
adapted,  as  it  w  v,  under  the  tasteful  super- 
intendence of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey,  with 
equal  regard  to  elegance,  simplicity,  and 
economy.    How  busy  were  they  all  for  a 
fortnight !    Many  and  many  an  irrepressible 
sigh,  and  rebellious  tear,  would  the  sight 
of  these  old  familiar  objects,  in  their  new 
situation,  occasion  there !    Some  half-dozen 
family  pictures  hung  upon  the  wall.    Over 
the  mantelpiece  was  suspended  a  piece  of 
beautiful    embroidenr— by  poor  old  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  many  years  before— of  the  arms  of 
the  family.    In  the  dining-room  was  the  old 
high-backed  chair  in  which  she  had  sate  for 
twenty  years  and  more.    In  the  drawing- 
room  was  Miss  Aubrey's  favourite  cabinet, 
and  Mrs.  Aubrey's  piano;  and  in  both  the  ' 
rooms  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  the  deli- 
cate traces  of  dear,  dear,  gracefhl,  and  ele- 
gant ti7omai>— 4ouching   nothin?  that  she 
adorns  not !    What  with  the  silk  curtains, 
and  a  carpet  of  simple  but  tasteful  pattern, 
and  the  various  articles  of  furniture  wad 
ornament,  all  possessing  a  kind  ofeldfamify 
air — all  from  Yatton,  I  declare  there  was  a 
kind  of  richness  about  the  general  aspect  of 
the  room ;  and  when  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Miss 
Aubrey  came  to  fetch  Mr.  Aubrey  out  of  his 
study  to  witness  the  completion  of  their 
labours,  he  sazed  round  him,  looked  at  each 
object,  and  uien  at  the  two  dear,  fbnd  beings 
beside  him,  awaiting  his  opinion  with  Wo- 
manly eagerness;  but  he  could  not  express 
his  feelings.    He  kissed  each  of  theA  very 
tenderly,  and  in  silence,  and  then  they  were 
a  little  overcome.    His  study,  alto*  tkoagh 
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more  OQXe?edi  i^t^  1)oo|lj^  ani  in  t^e  middle 
was  4«  m»RBnr  tablQ  a|»i^  arm-chair  which 
ho  had  wif4  m  QrpsYU^  Street,  That  they 
wew  iiQt»  ino^piantly  a|4  rejry  pajnfolly  re- 
minded ^  tb^  cootrapt  a^rded  hy  their 
present  t^.theU  foi^er  ciromngtaaces,  I  do 
not  piet«s)d  to.  aj^serti  hujt  its  Vj^ry^  rery  sel- 
dom formod  a  topic  oi  conv<iw9t^on  between 
any  of  thdO^  Whe%  iioweTQr»  the  little 
bustle  and  ooe^pation  of  arnM)gi|3«  their 
house  was.oi^r^aiid  Mra*  Aubrey  ana  Kat^ 
wc^  left  a  good  deajl  to  t^eiitf»elvea*^<^« 
Aubrey  boing  eithe?  abe^nt  ^m  home,  or  in 
hia  atudyt  oogafl^  in  ipaHera  of  the  last 
importance,  to.  Mi^m  all— tbe«  tbey  would 
talk  toge^r,  with  inpr^sa^iqg  eagepru^^a.  wi 
ovcitemeQ^aboat:pasttiflQ^8,a94  their:  recent 
troubles  and  b^r^v^Eimeii^ j.  nptdiaplaying,, 
thei>-H9Wiee^aottla!  fuU^  tba^  d^egree  of  ler 
8i£nation.aiid  ^q^tuae  whiph.  they  s^ove  to 
ffiOiibil;  hi  tha  presence  of  Mr»  A^breyf 

**#om0  ]i«Mifal  t^i^  Miey  dropt,  but  «Kipe4  them. 


Th^  passed  a  good  deal  of  tUeif  time  uv- 
doora  m  wjoeil^vfiOA^^waetic^i  family  nee^ 
^jQ-Work,  an  art  ii^  wh^  they  wera  not; 
particol^y  a^c^Hnplished,  but  which  they, 
quickly,  acqiiiied  firom  ^  ^^mpstress  whom; 
^ley  k^  ^^i^gaffed  constantly  m  the  house 
for  several  we9^s«  Then  sometimes  they 
would  sit  down  tp  th^  piano;  at  other  times, 
they  would  read — onaU  occasions,  howeyer, , 
ifrequei^tly  falling^  into  conversatipu  on  the 
sdl-ei^grossing  topic  of  their  expulsion  from 
Yatton.  Sometimes,  thciy  cou}d  scarcely 
refrain  fronii  a  melancholy  amile,  when  the^y 
remarked  upw  their  ahru^en  personal  im- 
portant. • 

"R^ly,  Apnes,"  said  ona  day  Miss 
Aubrey,  '^I/eeTjust  as  one  ca^  fancy  a  few 
poor  n^wJx  ahopi  sheq)  must  feel!  So 
light  and  odd !  So  much  kss  than  they 
Wfi^  half  an  hour  before, !  S«r^ly  they  must 
hafdly  know;  what  to  saabs  of  themselres !'' 

*<Then,  I  suppose  mamina,"  said 
Charles,  wJio  was  sitting  on  a  stool  beside 
tbeso^— making  believe;  tp  wirite  on  a^sinaU 
•late—*'  r  am^  a  Httk  s^ie^" 

They  b<]^  looked  at  the,  c^ild,  and  frsr 
qnently  th99ght  of  I}im  'who  ^^iemf!SP9  the 
mnd.to  thajS|€Nn\  lamV 

Th^ptoflnutytothepiB^swaadeligH^ 
tnl^  and  many  a  i>leasant  koxxf  did  thay  pass 
thm  wMi  tbP  childien;  and  tben^  reti^rning 
lH)mcb  HKiuld  occnoy  the^^olT^s  with  writ- 
ing lat<er»i  anj  long  onea  they  usually 
were— to  early  and  loved  fiiends,  especially 
<♦!)»♦  Tatlmnii  w|th  wjwm  Miss  Aubf«y 
lauA.  up  a  eonsta&t  oonespppdance, 

I  (HigM  to  have  m^tiiftgd  before,  that 


Mr.  Anbn^in  bringiag  hi8.&voarite.yaU^ 
up  to^toVrn  with  him,  had  no  other  desii^ 
than,,  with,  that  kind  thougbtfulneas  i^ 
which  he  was  cen^rkable,  to  nave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securiog  fbr  him  a.good.sltuationi 
and  &at  he  succeed  in.doing,  after  about 
a  fortnigbt'^a  interval,;,  butr  the  poor  fellow 
wa;»,  %mt^  oonfounded  when  he  first  heard 
thai:  he  was  to  quit  the  service  of  Mr,  Au- 
brev,  and  ahxiost  falling  on  his  knees,  be^ 
gea  to  be  permitted,  to  continue  and  receive 
no  wages,  and  he  should  be  a  happy  roan^ 
Mr.  Aubrey  was,  however,  firm;  and 'on 
partii^  with  hka0  which  he  did  with  ik> 
littla  enaction,,  put  two  guineas  into  his 
hand  as  a,  present,  and  wished  him  health 
and;  happiness*  The  poor  fellow^s  deep 
di^^ess  at  paling  with  the  family  sensibly 
afiect^d  thenjiall,  and  reminded  them  vividly 
^f  one  of  the.  latest  and  bitterest  scenes  at 
Yatton.  On,  hia  departure,  their  little  estar 
blishmen^consi^UdiOUt  of  three  female  seif- 
vants^  a  cook,  a.  nouaemaid,  and  a  nursery- 
maid. It  took  theni.  some,  little  time  to 
Auni^iari^  themsdves/v^th  the  attendant 
of  a  female  s^rvant  at,  dinner !  That  was 
one  little  matter--and  another  was  Charles, 
-now  and  then  complaining  of  being  tired, 
and  inquiring  why  his  mamma  did  not  drive 
In  the  carriage  as  she  used  to  demand  how 
he  liked  to  go  with  her?  whioh  brought 
homa  U^  them,  in  a  lively  manner,,  their 
altered  cn^umstancesi— their  fallen  fortunes. 
Many,  many  were  the  anidous  calculations 
they  mad^  together,  of  the  probable  amount 
of  their  annual  exnenditure — which,  a| 
len^,  inexperienced  as  they  were,  they 
fi^  alfrom^OO  to  .iSSOO,  including  eve^ 
Aoi^g;.  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  Miss  Aubrey 
eag^y  assuring  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  each  othei« 
that  ^  fpr  clcmieS'^^lheir  wardrobe  would, 
with^c^e^  last.  Uiemfor;  three  or  four  years 
to  come-'.T«o  that  thatf  was  an  item  which 
mig^t  be  almost  altogether  excluded  from 
tha  account;  except,  by  the  way,  the  child- 
ren—yes, ihc^,  should  be  always  well 
dressed ;  that  sdl  agreed  upon.  Then  there 
was.  their  educationp--oh,  Kate  would  seet« 
that!  Could  they,  in  Uiis  manner,  with 
rigid,  systematic  economy,  hold  on  their 
way  fwr  a,  year  or  two  1  wss  a  question  they 
of^  as^d  one  another,  with  beating 
hearts.  If*  they  could,  then,  they  said,  tb^ 
should  be  happjr ;  for  tt^ey  had  health^thej 
had  peai^  of  mind;  their  consciences  were 
not  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  misconSuci— 
and  tney  weror  &ble  to  put  their  trust  in 
Providence. 

Mr.  At^rey  resolved,  to  live  in  strict 
privacy ;  and  ihey  communicated  their  resi- 
dence, t^  but  one  en:  two  of  their  numerous 
fili^Si  and  t»  them  only  in  confidence*.  To 
hare  a«fed  oth^rwhie,  would  have  serioQSliy 
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Irtnfeied  wi&  iks  snangeraeirts,  whibk, 
long  a^  eotatemplated,  he  had  now  ^ed 
upon ;  It  would  be  perpetually  calli^ff  their 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  tonner 
days  and  scenes,  and  the  present;  it  would 
disturb  their  feelingrs,  and  migtit,  moreorer, 
subject  them  to  kind  tfnd  gen^oua  impor- 
tunities and  offers^  which,  howeyer  delicate) 
would  be  exquisitely  painful  and  trying  to 
an  honourable  pride.  But  it  is  time  that  I 
should  proceed  to  ^ve  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  position,  the  personal  feel- 
ings, and  purposes  itnd  pro^iects  of  Mr, 
jkubrey.' 

Frcnn  the  moment  when  Aubrey  reeeiyed 
the  first  intimation  of  the  desperate  assault 
about  to  be  made  upon  hid  fortunes,  he  felt 
a  conyiction,  whether  aridhg  fn»n  weak- 
ness, or  superstition,  or  any  other  cause,  it 
ocmcems  me  not  here  to  sayi— ^at  the  issue 
would  be  a  disastrous  one  for  him;  and, 
ibe  first  alarm  and  confusion  o^rev,  with 
serious  calmness,  with  deep  anxiet^i)  ad- 
dfessed  himself  to  the  deterimnation  of  his 
future  coarse^  of  life.  A  man*  of  his  refined ' 
taste  and  feeling  would  ineyitahly  appreciate 
exmiisitely^-with  a  most  agonizmg  intensity 
— 4he  loss  of  all  those  snpen6r  enjoyments-^ 
the  dcUeia  of  life— to  which  heliad  been  from 
lus  hirth  accustomed*  Sra^terenim  d$Hcaie 
ae  rmdHier  vixiL  I  speak  not  her^  of  the 
mere  exterior  **  appliances  and  means''  of 
wealth  and*  station,  but  of  the  fastidious  aad 
sensitiye  condiUon  oifteUn^  and  temper. 
Which  such  a  state  of  thinp  is  calculated  to 
engender  in  a  person  of  his  description.  He 
ooud  part  with  the  one;  but  how  oov(M  he 
^yest  himself  of  the  other  %  E^rni  had  he 
been  alone  in  the  worlds  and  not  avrreiinded 
with  objects  of  the  tenderest  regaid^whose 
safety. or  rOin  was  inyolyed  in  > his  own^-^ 
mm  of  the  results  of  his  opp<meat's  'sueceS9 
•x-aamely,  his  claim  to  &e  mesne  profiti^— 
was  calculated  to  fetter  aH  his  moyements 
—4a  hang  like  a  mill8t<me  round  hie  neck ; 
and  that  efiect,  indeed,  it  had.  Still  he 
played-  the  man^-resolyed  to  aGt]McaK 
and  with  the  best  consideration  he  i 
glre  his  critical  positioh.  He  had  not  yet 
raached  the  prime  of  life ;  had  a  fair  share 
of  health ;  had  been  blessed  with  the  in- 
eAtimable  adyantages  of  a  thorough^— a  first- 
raite  education-»and,  aboye  all«  had  follew-: 
ad  out  his 'early  adyantag^  by  labimocis 
a^  systematic  study;  ami  had  not  only 
made  accurate,  eidensiye,  and  yaluable  ao- 
quisitions,  but  learned  how  to  use  them— to 
turn  them  to  practical  account.  ^hatw<mld, 
fabB  thought,  haye  become  of  him*  had  he^— 
or  those  before  him— neglected  his  educa- 
tion I  Then  he  had  ae|)uired  a  considerable 
l^niliaiitjr  with  businesa-habita,  in  the 
Itooseof'^ Commons;  and  had  firi^nda*^ 


csaaeKAjoa,'  n^ho'  mi|^t  iia  of  esaeiitiai  sei^ 
yice  to  hioi,  if  he  could  hot  first  succeed  ia 
aequixinff  a  pbsition  thit  'would  enable  fahn 
to  ayftil  hiitoelf  of  them.    Surely  all  theu 
were  <&eering considerations;  subject,  how- 
eyer, always  to  the  dreadful  drawbadc  to 
which  I  haye  alluded.    Had  he  not  eyen 
adyantages  superior  to  &ose  possessed  by 
many  ini  entering  upon  some  one  of  the 
scenes  of  hoitouiabie  stru^le  for  a  liyeli- 
hood,  and  for  eyen  distinction  1  He  suryey- 
ed  them  all  with  mu(^  deliberation.    The 
army  and  nayy;  were  of  course  out  of  the 
question.     There  was  the  chwnh:  but  no 
—his  soul  recoiled  firom  the  degradation 
and  guilt  of  entering)  that  hdy  calnng  firom 
raereorary  motives,  n^relyas  a  means  of 
ajsquirin^a  liyeHhood;  aiid  he  wodd  rather 
haye  pen^ed^  than  to  prefer  the  prayer  of 
one  whose*  latiienttble^case'  is  left  on  fecord 
-«who  emme-mnd  cromehtdfyr  a  jdeu  of  9iiv& ' 
md  «  fnond-^'breai^MOftng^pat  Me,  Ipraiif 
ikee^  tnto  one  cf  Iht  fkevPr^fite*^  thailma^' 
tai  nrp^iof  brmidi    A  n^rso^ime  of  yery 
high  distinetiQii  ill  the  church—^  eminent 
^fmfvA'l&wsktlm^'^o  was awireof  the* 
mfsfonunee-of  Airorey^  and  yrell  acquainted 
with  hia  pure  and  exemplary  cfahracter^^his 
learning  afid'aib^uivetnento'— his  fitnesifor 
the  mii^lelriid  offie»-£wrote  to  him,  olfor*- 
in(^  him  eyeijrffiicility  for  taking'ordera,  and 
assdiing  htm  that  be  taded  not  wait  long  be- 
fore y^y  atdtitble  prdyision  would  be  made 
for  him^    Thdugh  Ue  acurared  Mr.  Atibrey 
that  he  beMeyedlimneif  eonsuhin^  ^e  best 
iatei^Mmf  both-of  Bfr.  kxtmf  and  of  the 
chtnr^ir^the  sdruplea  of  Mr.  Aubrey  w^ia 
net  to  be-'oyeifcom^;  and^  hb  wrote  to  A^ 
kind  and  ^ener&le  jnrelate,  a  letter  declivK 
intfihiaoffirej  and  as^ignhsfTeasoin  winch 
filled  him  "vHth  ptofdund  respect  for  Mr. 
Aubrey^    llietr  the^  literatme,  f<Mr  which,-— 
for  real  snhslairtial  literature^— he  possessed' 
supeiier  ^lialiieations,  was  preymially  ][»re<L 
canouai  As  M  fMc^'a^*— he  felt  quite  unfit 
for  it  The  had  not  the  least  iiicliiia#on  for 
it;  Hwasf  a  cheerlefla  scene  of  exertion;  in 
whidi,  a^'  it  were^  he  feh  his  energiiMi 
ptUtUui^iM  iktmingi    The  BiUt  yras  the 
profession  to^which  hia  tastes  and  indina* 
tionis,  and,  he^  hoped,  hia  qualifications, 
pointed  himL  One  m'  the  first  ttiin^  he  did, 
on  reac^ng^  LoAdon,  was  to  apply  for  in 
formation  tot>ne  coxMoamiat^ly  qualified  to' 
glade  him  in  the  matlerJ    He  wrote  to  the ' 
aUdraey-ceneral,  selicitinff  an  interyiew  at 
his  ehanmte  uj^ob  the  stroject  of  entering 
the  profesMOn;  and' receiyed  an  Vnmediate 
answer  appointing  tan  o'clock  on  Saturday 
on  whidh  day  itie  attorriey^goieral  expect- 
ed to  ba  free-  fibm^  pumic  engagements; 
Precisely  at  &at  homv  Mt.  Aubrey  entered 
the  chambers  of  that ' " 
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whose  brItbI  he  antie^psted. . '  Poor  Anbi^ 
feAt  a  little  nervous  and  depressed  as  the 
fussy  clerk  showed  him  into  the  room— as 
he  fancied  J  and  only  fancied— with  an  air  of 
patrtmisinff  civility,  as  if  aware  of  diminish- 
ed personad  consequence.  He  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  yery  close  to  Mr.  Aubrey, 
with  a  sort  of  confidence  in  his  manner,  as 
he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  observed  on  the 
innumerable  engagements  of  the  attorney- 

feneral,  which  slightly— r«ry  BUghtly — 
ispleased  Mr.  Aubfey,  suggesting  3ie  idea 
of  undue  familiarity.  He  answered  him 
therefore  courteously,  but  with  an  evident 
disinclination  to  prolong  the  conversation, 
and  was  quickly  left  alone.  Poor  Aubrey's 
pride  had  taken  the  alarm.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  man  had  been  presuming  to  give 
him  a  hint  not  to  occupy  mudi  of  the  alr 
tomey-generars  time  %  Was  it  even  possi- 
ble that  it  had  been  done  in  consequence  of 
an  intimation,  from  the  attorney-general 
himself  1  Oh,  no— his  own  good  sense 
came  [»resently  to  his  assistance,  and  banish- 
ed so  ^surd  a  notion.  There  were  three 
tables  in^  the  room,  and  each  was  laden  vrith 
briefs,,  some  of  tibem  of  prodigious  bulk. 
Seven  or  eight  vary  recent  ones  were  placed 
on  the  table  opposite  to  which  Ms  vacant 
chair  was  stanamg;  the  very  sight  of  them 
oppressed  Aubrey:  how  could  one  man's 
l^ad  manage  so  much  f  He  was  ruminating 
on  such  matters-^and  especially  on  the 
powerful,  versatile,  and  practised,  intellect 
which  was  requisite  to  ^t  through  so  much 
Mnidst  all  the  harassmg  responsibilities 
miA  occupations  of  political  office,  when  the 
attomey-eeneral  entered.  He  was  a  tall 
and  hanoscnne  man,  about  forty-five,  with 
an  extremely  graceful  and  gentleman-like 
carriage— a  slight  dash  of  negligence  in  it ; 
his  manner  fraught  with  cheemil  composure. 
He  looked  quite  a  man  c^  the  world ;  you 
would  have  thou^t  that  he  could  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  lounge  at  his  club,  ride 
round  fhe  Park,  and  saunter  into  the  House 
of  Lords  for  an  hour  or  two.  There  was 
not  a  trace  of  anxiety  or  exhaustion  about 
him ;  yet  he  had  been  engaged  durin?  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  day  conducting  a 
great  political  cause,  and  not  concluding 
his  reply  till  nine  o'clock  at  night !  There 
was  a  playful  smile  about  his  mouth ;  his 
ample  forehead  seemed  unfunrowed  by  a 
wrinkle ;  and  his  bright,  penetrating  hazel 
eye  seemed  never  the  worse  for  wear  with 
all  fhe  t^s  of  thous^s  of  bri^  sheets  on 
which  they  had  travelled  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

"  Ha— Aubrey— I\n  a  few  minutes  be- 
hind time,  I'm  afiraid!— How  are  you?" 
said  he,  with  a  cheerful  air,  grasping  his 
"^-^dened  visilor  Vy  the  hand. 


*<  Good  morning,  Mr.  Attorney — Cum  tot 
su9tinea$f  et  tanta  negotia^  salus^  com* 
menced  Aubrey,  pointing  to  the  piles  of 
briefb. 

"Pho,  my  ^ear  Aubrey;  nonsense! 
They've  enough  of  my  time,  surely,  without 
grudging  me  half  an  hour's  conversation 
with  a  mend — ^ah,  ha !"  They  ^ere  both 
quickly  seated — and  within  a  minute  or 
two's  time  the  attorney-general  had  got  to 
6u«fie8»— the  business  of  the  visit.  Aubrey 
perceived  the  rapidity  of  the  movement; 
out  nothing  could,  be  kinder  than  the  man- 
ner of  his  companion,  however  distinct  and 
decisive  his  intimation  that  time  was  very 
precious.  He  approved  entirely  of  Mr. 
Aubrey's  coming  to  the  bar,  and  strongly 
recommended  him  not  to  lose  one  day  in 
entering  upon  the  serious  practical  study 
of  it;  informing  him  that  within  three  years' 
time  he  would  oe  eligible  to  be  called  to  the 
b^r.  "I'll  call  you  myself,  Aubrey,  if  you 
will  aUow  me,'*  said  he;  but  before  that 
period  had  arrived,  he  had  taken  his  seat 
upon  the  woolsack,  as  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  amount  other 
things,  when  pressed  by  Aubrey  aoout  the 
difficulties  he  should  have  to  encounter* 
"  the  acquisition  of  the  technical  knowledge 
will  be  for  some  little  time  rather  trouble- 
some ;  but  a  twelvemonth's  steady  study  by 
a  man  who  is  in  earnest,  and  accustomed  to 
work,  will  make  a  vast  inroad  on  it.  Every 
thing  you  master,  you  see,  helps  to  mastei 
much  more.   . 

"Three  years'  serious  application  to  the 
law  by  a  man  like  you,  will  place  you  fkr 
ahead  of  the  bulk  of  men  at  the  bar.  Be- 
sides, 'tis  not  the  study,  but  the  practice  of 
the  law  &at  teaches  law  most  effectually. 
Always  have  an  eye  to  principle,  and  resolve 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  smallest  de- 
tails ;  and  it  will  be  a  wonderful  assistance 
in  fixing  them  for  practical  use  in  your  mind, 
to  learn  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  reasons 
and  policy  in  vrhich  they  originated.  You'll 
find  Reeve's  History  of  the  Englf^  Law 
of  infinite  service  to  you ;  I  should  read  It 
in  the  evenings;  'tis  full  of  interest  in  every 
point  of  view.  I  read  every  word  of  it,  very 
carefully,  soon  after  I  left  college :  and,  by 
the  way,  I'll  tell  you  another  book,  by  \f  hicn 
I  did  die  same-^the  State  Trials:  ay,  by 
Jove,  Aubrey,  I  read  every  word  of  them — 
speeches,  examinations,  cross-examination 
of  witnesses,  reply,  and  summing  up. 
That's  where  I  first  learned  how  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  a  witness.  Consider,  the 
counsel  employed  were,  you  know,  gene- 
rally first-rate  men.  And  then  you  learn  a 
firreat  deal-of  constitutional  law.  Yon  tuilc 
how  I  get  through  so  much  5    To  oe 
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me  has  enongli  to  do,  and  I'm  afraid  I  neg^ 
lect  a  good  deal ;  but  the  great  secret  is — 
attention  and  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  The 
son's  rays  scattered  are  comparativelj  pow- 
eiless;  condense  them,  they  are  irresistible: 
but  all  this  you  know  as  well  as  I  do. 
Certainly,  law  is  difficult;  but  its  difficulty 
Is  often  greatly  overrated,  especially  by  im- 
perfectly educated  and  ill-disciplined,  outcAr, 
tharp  men.  You  will  find  it  a  very  different 
matter.  What  is  wanted  is  a  clear  head,  a 
good  memory,  strong  common  sense,  an 
aptitude  for  analysis  and  arrangement ;  be- 
fore these  combined,  the  difficulties  of  law 
fiy  like  the  morning  mist  before  the  sun. 
Theivfith  the  court  and  a  jury  is  acquired 
by  practice,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
absence  even  of  natural  endowments.  And 
as  for  yoti,  Aubrey — upon  my  honour,  I've 
oflen  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  you 
in  the  House;  few  ever  made  clearer  state- 
ments of  facts,  or  reasoned  more  closely  and 
cogently  than  you  did;  with  practice,  you 
would  have  become  a  formidable  debater. 
In  your  new  profession  you  will  find  facta 
become  quite  different  things ;  flexible,  elas- 
tic, accommodating — ^you  may  do  any  thing 
with  them — twist,  and  turn,  and  combine ; 
ha!  ha!  Aubrey!"  Here  the  attorney- 
general  laughed  in  the  plenitude  of  his  own 
conscious  power.  "In  a  word,  Aubrey,  if 
you  determme  to  get  on  at  the  bar,  you  will ; 
and  if  you  can  but  get  a  bit  of  a  start  at  be- 
ginning ;  now  there's  Runnington's  house — 
one  of  the  very  first  in  London — why,  if  they 
would  push  you — ^your  fortune's  made.  But 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  wait  a  little : 
you  can't  get  into  a  great  business  by  a  hop, 
step,  and  a  jump,  believe  me.  Certainly  / 
have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied ;  I've  done 
pretty  well ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  eight 
years  passed  over  me  before  I  earned  enough 
a  year  to  pay  my  laundress!  With  me, 
accident  supplied  the  place  of  connexion.- 
hut  only  suppose  how  I  must  have  worked 
in  the  mean  time  to  be  able  to  do  business 
when  it  came  to  me.  I  know  it's  said  that 
I  was  always  an  idle  man ;  but  people  were 
a  good  deal  mistaken  about  that  matter,  I 
can  promise  them !  W^hat  idiots  they  were 
to  suppose  such  a  thing!  Why,  the  first 
start  I  ffot  lifted  me  into  a  business  of  a 
thousand  a  year :  and,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  how  could  I  have  got  through  it, 
if  I  hadn't  worked  beforehand  1  Bah !  Now, 
if  Runnington  will  stand  by  you,  I'll  gua- 
rantee your  making  JB500  your  first  year ! 
and  if  they  won'/,  why,  don't  despair,  you'll 
have  to  wait  a  little  longer ;  but  it  will  come 
at  last,  depend  on  it,  it  you  continue  on  the 
lookout !  Besides,  you  can  help  me  a  little 
bit,  eh  %  It  will  be  a  sort  of  introduction, 
lyoa  know ;  but  we've  time  enough  to  see 


about  that.  I  recommend  you  to  get  at  once 
into  the  chambers  of  some  hard-working 
mall,  with  a  good  deal  of  general  business, 
particularly  pleadnriff — ^let  me  see" — Here 
the  attorney-general  paused  and  stroked 
his  chin  about  a  minute,  in  a  musing  tnan- 
ner.  "Ah!  yes,  there's  Weasel,  the  very 
man  for  your  purpose.  He's  a  good  pleader, 
and  a  very  neat  draftsman ;  gets  through  his 
work  very  cleanly— ^ih.  \  Weasel's  a  clear- 
headed, pains-taking  man — all  for  law ;  and 
he's  got  a  deal  of  it.  He's  not  a  very  po- 
lished person.  Weasel,  ha !  ha !  but  he's  an 
honourable,  right-minded  man— shall  I  in- 
troduce youl  Well,  by-and-by,  I'll  walk 
over  with  you.  Books  %  oh !  why — ^I  sup- 
pose you've  looked  into  Blackstonel  He's 
a  fine  fellow,  Blackstone,  and  deserves  all 
that  has  been  said  in  his  praise.  Many 
think  that  it's  only  to  be  glanced  at,  at  the 
beginning  of  their  studies;  never  believe  it, 
he's  good  to  the  end  of  the  chapter !  I've  a 
profound  respect  for  Blackstone;  it's  the 
only  book  I've  read  four  or  five  times 
through — ay,  from  cover  to  cover;  he  makes 
law  lovely!  Stick  to  Blackstone.  by  all 
means !  Reeves — oh !  I  mentioned  Atm,  you 
know.  Then  I  should  go,  I  think,  to  Coke 
on  Littleton ;  but  we  shall  have  several  op- 
portunides  of  talking  over  these  matters.  I 
really  believe,  Aubrey,  that  you  are  doing  a 
very  wise  thing  in  coming  to  the  bar.  If 
you've  health,  and  the  average  opportunities, 
(though  I  think  you  will  have  more^)  I'll 
underljake  to  say  that  in  a  few  years'  time 
you  will  realize  an  income— which  you'll 
eam^  as  you  did  not  the  one  you've  lost; 
and  you'll  enjoy  it,  Aubrey,  ten  thousand 
times  more !  All  that  I  can  do  for  you,  in 
every  way,  I  will^-command  me !  By  the 
wa}r,"  he  added,  assuming  a  somewhat 
anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and  a 
manner  very  different  from  the  free,  buoyant, 
off-hand  manner  in  which,for  the  last  twenty 
minutes,  he  had  been  speaking,  (Aubrey 
feeling  all  the  while  the  easy,  commanding 
power  and  simplicity  of  the  splendid  intel- 
lect with  which  he  was  communing,)  "  I'm 
almost  afraid  to  ask;  but  how  do  you  come 
on,  about  the ^the  mesne  profits  ?" 

"I  have  heard  nothing  whatever  about 
them,  as  yet,"  replied  Aubrey,  sighing;  his 
face  suddenly  overshadowed  with  gloom. 
A  moment's  pause  ensued ;  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  attorney-general  saying, 
in  a  very  earnest  and  feeling  manner,  "I 
hope  to  God  you'll  be  able  to  get  some 
favourable  arrangement  made !  You've  not 
seen  any  thing  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  attorneys, 
I  suppose  1" 

"Oh,  no!  nor  heard  any  thing  from 
them." 

"I've  had  very  little  to  do  with  them« 
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Quirk,  GammoQ,  and  Snap;  these  are  the 
people,  eh  t"  Mr.  Aabrey  nodded.  *♦  Old 
wuk  18  a  stobbom  eld  wooden-headed  fel- 
low— an  old  hedgehog!  Egad!  that  man's 
compounded  more  felonies,  the  old  scamp, 
than  any  man  in  England !  I  should  like  to 
have  him  in  the  witness-box  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  or  so !  I  think  I'd  tickle  him  a  little," 
said  the  attorney-general,  with  a  bitter 
smile !  "They  say  he's  a  confidential  ad- 
viser to  a  sort  of  Thieres'  Association.  But 
there's  Gammon :  I'ye  had  several  things  to 
do  with  him.  He  is  a  superior  man,  that 
Gammon;  a  rery  superior  man.  A^keen 
dog !  I  recollect  him  being  principal  witness 
in  a  cause  when  I  was  for  tne  plamtiff ;  and 
he  completely  baffled  Subtle — ah,  ha,  and 
well  I  recollect  it! — Subtle  lost  his  temper 
at  last,  because  he  couldn't  make  Gammon 
lose  hi$!  Ah,  how  clererly  the  fellow 
twisted  and  turned  with  Subue  for  nearly 
an  hour!  ah,  ha— Subtle  looked  so  cha- 
grined ! — ^Have  you  seen  Mr.  Gsunomon  1" 

"  No,  I've  had  no  occasion/' 

"He  has  a  pleasing,  gentlemanlike  ap- 
pearance; rather  a  striking  face.  He's  the 
man  you'll  have  to  deal  with  in  any  nego- 
tiations on  the  subject  I  named.  You  must 
mind  what  you're  about  with  him.  You 
mustn't  thimc  me  intrusive,  Aubrey ;  but, 
have  they  sent  in  their  bill  yet  1" 

Mr.  Aubrey  involuntarily  shuddered,  as 
he  answered  m  the  negative. 

"  I'd  give  a  trifle  to  know  how  the  plague 
such  people  ever  came  to  be  concerned  in 
such  a  case.  'Tis  quite  out  of  their  way — 
which  is  in  the  criminal  line  of  business ! 
They'll  make  their  client  pay  for  it  through 
the  nose,  I  warrant  him !— By  the  way,  what 
an  inconceivable  ridiculous  little  a^s  that 
Titmouse  is — I  saw  him  in  court  at  York. 
If  he'd  only  go  on  the  stage,  and  act  fio- 
turally^  he'd  make  his  fortune  as  a  fool !" — 
Mr.  Aubrey  faintly  smiled  at  this  sally;  but 
the  topics  which  the  attorney-general  had 
just  before  touched  upon,  had  not  a  little 
oppressed  his  spirits. 

"As  this  is  comparatively  an  idle  day 
with  me,"  said  the  attorney-general,  "  and 
I've  got  ten  minutes  more  at  your  service — 
suppose  I  go  with  you  at  once — nothing  like 
the  present  moment— to  Mr.  Weasel's  1" 

. "  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  replied 
Aubrey — and  both  rose  to  go.  "Say,  I 
shall  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  ihe 
attorney-general,  in  answer  to  his  clerk,  who 
reminded  him,  as  he  passed  the  clerk's 
door,  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Squelch  and  Mr. 
Putty  would  be  there  in  a  moment  or  two's 
dme.  As  they  crossed  the  court — "  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Putty?"  said  the  attomey- 
ceneral,  with  lofty  civility  to  a  grinning 
'""'-^  confident  perscmage  who  met  iiim. 


exclaiming  with  flippant  familiaritfy— "  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Attorney?— Coming  to  y<^r 
chambers— you  don't  forget? — Consull^ 
tion— eh?" 

"I  perfectly  recollect  it,  Mr.  Putly,  I 
shall  return  presently" — ^replied  the  atUiT' 
ney-general,  somewhat  stiffly,  and  passed 
on,  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"Now,  that  forward  little  imp's  name, 
Aubrey,  is  Putty.  He  was  a  glazier  by 
trade ;  but  just  as  he  finished  his  apprenticfB- 
ship,  an  uncle  left  him  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  with  which— would  you  believe 
It? — nothing  ?»vould  suit  him,  but  coming 
to  the  bar — ah,  ha ! — ^The  fellow's  creeping 
into  a  little  business,  positively !  They  say 
he  hasia  cousin  who  is  one  of  the  .officers 
to  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  puts  a  good 
many  little  things  in  his  way !  He's  mj 
junior  in  a  crimmal  information  a^inst  a 
jnewspaper,  for  charging  his  fether-m-Jaw— 
a  baker,  who  supplies  some  workhouse  with 
bread — with  maKing  it  of  only  one-third 
flour,  one^third  rye,  and  the  remainder  saw- 
dusi— ah,  ha,  ha  I — I  dared  hardly  look  at 
the  judges  when  I  moved  the  Ihile  Niai, 
for  fear  of  laughing !  This  is  the  case  in 
which  we're  going  to  have  the  consultation 
be  spoke  of- but  liere's  Mr.  Weasel's." 
They  mounted  a  narrow,  din^-looking, 
well-worn  staircase— and  on  the  first  floor, 
beheld  "Mr.  Weasel"  painted  over  the 
door.  Oil  the  attorney-general  knocking, 
as  soon  as  his  clear  silvery  voice  was  hea$ 
asking  for  Mr.  Weasel,  and  his  dignified 
fi^re  had  been  recognised  by  the  clerk, 
who  had  one  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  another 
behind  his  ear — that  humble  functionaxjr 
suddenly  bent  himself  almost  double  three 
or  four  times ;  and  with  fluttered  obseqoiouish 
ness  assured  the  great  man  that  Mr.  Weasel 
was  quite  at  liberty.  The  next  moment  the 
attorney-general  and  Mr.  Aubrey  was  intro^ 
duced  into  Mr.  Weasel's  roomi — a  smaV 
dusky  room,  wretchedly  furnished,  the  walhi 
lined  with  book-shelves,  well  filled — and 
the  table  at  which  he  was  writing,  and  p 
chair  on  each  side  of  him,  covered  with  dtalk 
paper,  which  he  was  covering  at  a  pro- 
disfious  rate.  He  was,  in  fact,  drawing  ft 
"  declaration"  in  an  action  for  a  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  ;  (taking  a  hasty  pinch 
of  fiery  Welch  snuff  every  Siree  minutes;) 
and  his  task  was  rendered  very  difficult,  by 
the  strangeconductof  the  defendant— surely 
the  most  fickle  of  mankind  —who,  with  an 
extraordinary  inconsistency,  nox  knowing^ 
his  own  mind  for  a  day  together,  had  pro- 
mised to  marry  Mis^  M^Squint,  the  heart- 
broken plaintiff,  firstly,  within  a  reasonable 
time ;  secondly^  on  a  given  day ;  thirdly^  o« 
the  defendant's  return  from  me  coutinent; 
fourthly,  on  the  dff|^^,,9CyiU^vM^ii*M>A' 
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•f  wMch  erents  were  averred  to  hare  taken 
place ;)  ffthly^  when  the  defendant  shoald 

'  haye  cut  his  wise  teeth ;  (which  it  was 
avened  he  had,)  and,  lastly,  on  **  being  re* 

\  guested**  by  the  la4y — which  it  was  averred 
she  had  done,  and  m  the  most  precise  and 
positive  manner,  had  been  readt/  and  wiUing^ 
and  then  (what  will  the  ladies  sayl)  ten- 
dered and  offered  herself  to  marry  the  said 
dtfendant,  who  had  then  wholly  neglected 
and  refused  "  to  do  any  such  thing.  One 
notable  peculiarity  of  the  case  was,  that  all 
these  promises  had  been  made,  and  all  these 
events  had  transpired  in  one  particular 
place — and  that  rather  an  odd  one,  viz.,  in 
**  the  parish  of  Si,  Mary  Le  Bow,  in  the  ward 
of  Cheapy  in  the  c^'ty  of  London,**  ^L?^^ 
had  been  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wea- 
sel's  associations  and  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, you  would  have  discovered  that  in 
his  imagination,  all  the  occurrences  of  life 
took  place  at  the  same  spot !  But  to  return — 
thus  was  Mr.  Weasel  engaged  when  they 
entered.  He  was  a  bachelor,  upwards  of 
forty  :  was  of  spare  make,  of  low  stature, 
had  a  thin,  shaip,  sallow  face ;  there  was 
an  appearance  about  the  eyes  aa  if  thejr  were 
half-blinded  with  beinsr  incessantly  directed 
to  white  paper ;  he  had  a  furrowed  forehead, 
a  small  pursed-up  mouth— one  hardly  knew 
why,  but  really  there  was  something  about 
his  look  that  instantly  suggested  to  yon  the 
image  of  the  creature  whose  name  he  bore. 
He  was  a  ravenous  lawyer,  darting  at  the 
point  and  pith  of  eveiy  case  he  was  con- 
cerned in,  and  sticking  to  it— just  as  would 
his  bloodthirsty  namesake  at  the  neck  of  a 
rabbit.  In  law  he  lived,  moved,  and  had  his 
being.  In  his  dreams  he  was  everlastingly 
spinning  out  pleadings  ^ich  he  never  could 
nnderstand,  and  hunting  for  cases  which  he 
could  not  discover.  In  the  daytime,  how- 
ever, he  was  more  successful.  In  fact, 
efery  thing  he  saw,  heard,  or  read  of— 
wherever  he  was,  whatever  he  was  doing, 
suggested  to  him  questions  of  law  that 
might  arise  out  of  it.  At  his  sister's 
wedding  (whither  he  had  not  gone  with- 
out reluctance)  he  got  into  a  wrangle  with 
the  bridegroom,  on  a  question  started  by 
himself,  whether  an  infant  was  liable  for 
goods  supplied  to  his  wife  before  mar- 
riage ;  at  his  grandmother's  funeral  he 
got  into  an  Intricate  discussion  with  a 
proctor  about  bona  notabitia,  with  reference 
to  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  which  the  vene- 
rable deceased  had  left  behind  her  in  Scbt- 
'  land,  and  a  poodle  in  the  Isle  of  Mdfi. ;  and 
at  church,  the  reading  of  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  steward  set  his  devout,  mgenioud,  and 
fertile  mind  at  work  for  the  remainder  of 
vhe  service,  as  to  the  modes  of  stating  the 
itaie  no\V-a-days  against  the  ofiender,  and 


whether  it  wonid  be  more  adrisabfe  to  pro* 
ceed  civilly  or  criminsdly ;  and,  If  the  former, 
at  law  or  m  equity.  He  was  a  hard-headed 
man ;  very  clear,  and  acute,  and  aeeunrte  in 
his  legal  knowledge;  every  other  sort  of 
kpowledge  he  despised,  if,  indeed,  he  had 
more  than  the  faintest  hearsay  knowledge 
of  its  eicistenoe.  He  was  a  Cambridge 
man ;  and  there  had  read  nothin?  but  mathe- 
matics, in  ^ich  he  had  made  a  decent 
figure.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  Ms  degree, 
he  migrated  to  the  Temple,  where  he  had 
ever  since  continued  engaged  in  ihe  study, 
and  then  the  successful  practice  of  the  law, 
as  a  special  pleader  under  the  bar.  He  had 
a  very  large  business,  which  he  got  through 
ably  and  rapidly.  He  scarcely  ever  went 
into  society ;  when  (as  was  seldom  tiie  case) 
he  ventured  out*  for  a  walk,  he  went  (mut- 
tering to  himself)  at  a  postman's pace^  to  fet 
the  greatest  quantity  of  exercise,  m  tne 
smallest  space  of  time.  He  was  not  a  bad- 
tempered  man,  but  had  become  nervoua, 
fidgetty,  and  irritable.  His  tone  of  yoic* 
was  feeble,  his  utterance  hesitating,  his  man- 
ner hurried.  What  a  laughable  contrail 
between  him  and  his  visitor !  The  attorney- 
general  comihjj  to  Mr.  Weasel's  chamb^ 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  mastifl^ 
poking  his  head  into  the  littie  kennel  of  a 
queruloua  pu^-dog;  and  I  suppose  Mr. 
Aubrey  might  be  likened  to  a  gr^hound  ac- 
companying the  aforesaid  mastiff!  On  see- 
ing nis  visiters,  Mr.  Weasel  instantiy  got 
up,  with  a  blush  of  surprise,  and  a  littie 
hurry  and  embarrassment  of  manner.  Hia 
clerk  put  out  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  down 
they  sate,  llie  attorney-general  came  to 
the  point  in  half  a  minute,  and  tiie  matter 
was  very  quickly  settled ;  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  within  a  day  or  two's  time,  as 
soon  as  the  forms  necessary  for  admitting 
Mr.  Aubrey  to  an  Ihn  of  Court  should  have 
been  completed,  he  should  commence  his 
attendance  at  Mr.  Weasel's,  from  ten  o'clock 
till  five,  daily. 

**It's  a  comical  looking  little  aniihal, 
isn't  it t"  quoth  the  attomey-ffeneral,  with* 
a  laugh,  as  soon  as  they  naa  got  out  of 
hearing. 

Certainly,  I  don't  feel  particularly  pre- 


Oh,  pho !  He's  the  very  man  for  yon— 
the  very  man.  There's  no  nonsense  with 
Weasel ;  you  may  learn  an  infinite  deal  of 
law  from  him,  and  that  is  all  you  want 
He's  a  very  inoflfensive  fellow ;  and  I've  no 
doubt  you'll  soon  like  his  chambers  greatiy, 
if  you're  in  earnest  in  studying  tiie  law. 
You  go  or  not,  of  courAe,  as  you  choose ; 
whatever  you  do  is  perfectly  voluntaty ;  pay 
him  his  hundred  guineas,  and  then,  if  yoo 
like,  yon  may  get  m^y  thomiaiftd  pe^mdi^ 
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woxtb  out  of  him  in  the  twelvemonth.  Now, 
I  mutt  bid  you  good  morning — ^I*ve  really  not 
another  moment  to  spare.  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  Aubrey ;  and,*'  he  added,  with  great 
kindness,  ana  a  very  pointed  manner, 
**  whenever  you  may  tniuk  it  worth  your 
while  to  talk  over  your  affairs  with  me,  come 
without  notice  or  ceremony — ^wherever  I 
may  be,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you." 
Then  they  parted.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  not 
aware  of  a  certain  stroke  of  delicacy  and 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  attorney-ge- 
neral ;  vi^,  that  immediately  on  the  rule 
being  discharged,  he  had  sent  for  Mr.  Run- 
nington,  and  insisted  on  returning  every 
sixpence  of  his  fees — upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred guineas— desiring  that  Mr.  Aubrey 
should  not  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  if  by 
any  means  Messrd.  Runnington  could  con- 
ceal it  from  him ! 

A  little  fatigued  and  harassed  by  several 
important  matters,  which  kept  him  engaged 
till  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  he  reached- 
Vivian  street  in  a  depressed  and  desponding 
mood.  Just  as  he  turned  the  comer,  he  be- 
held, at  about  twenty  yards'  distance,  Mrs. 
Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey  slowly  walking 
homeward,  on  their  return  from  the  Park. 
Mrs.  Aubrey  held  Charles  by  the  hand,  who 
was  dancing  and  frisking  wildly  about,  and 
Miss  Aubrey's  beautiful  little  Cfato  she  was 
leading  alongr  by  a  slender  chain.  They 
were  in  halwnouming ;  there  was  such  an 
air  of  elegant  simplicity  about  them — their 
figures,  their  carriage,  so  easy,and  graceful ! 
Aubrey,,  as  he  neared  them,  gazed  at  them 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  tender- 
ness. 

"  Oh,  my  papa !  my  papa !"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Charles,  who,  in  turning  round,  had 
caught  sight  of  his  father,  and  ran  eagerly 
down  to  him :  with  what  a  thrill  of  love  did 
he  take  in  his  arms  the  beautiful  breathless 
boy,  and  how  his  heart  yearned  towards  his 
wife  ana  sister,  as  they  also  turned  quickly 
round  to  meet  him,  after  a  long  day's  ab- 
sence !  How  inexpressibly  dear  were  they 
to  him — how,  that  day,  he  enjoyed  their 
quiet  little  dinner-table-^the  romp  with  his 
children  afterwards — and  a  long  evening  of 
eag^r  and  interesting  conversation,  after  the 
little  ones  had  gone  to  bed,  Mrs.  Aubrey  and 
Kate  busy  the  while  with  some  slight  mat- 
ter of  needlework!  They  had  received 
several  letters  from  Yorkshire,  which  they 
read  to  him.  One  was  from  poor  Doctor 
Taiham,  who,  though  he  concealed  a  good 
deal  that  would  have  occasioned  needless 
pai%  yet  gave  them  a  melancholy  notion  of 
the  alter^  state  of  things  at  the  Hall. 
Though  it  was  rather  late  l^ore  they  retired 
to  rest  on  the  evening  of  the  ensuing  Sunday, 
Mr«  Avbtej  was  to  be  found  seated  in  hw 


study  by  half-past  four  on  Monday  morning;* 
perusing  with  profound  attention,  stimulated 
oy  the  strong  observation  of  the  attorney- 
general,  the  second  volume  of  Blackstono's 
Commentaries — ^a  work  with  which  he  had 
already  a  very  tolerable  familiarity.  'Twas 
really  a  thmg  to  be  proud  of,  that  Mr.  Au- 
brey, with  so  many  absorbing  anxieties, 
such  distracting  apprehensions  concerning 
the  future,  eouul  command  his  attention  in 
the  way  he  did.  To  be  sure,  he  felt  that  it 
was  plainly  life-and-death  work  with  him ; 
but  he  might  have  derived  great  encourage- 
ment from  perceiving  himself  possessed  of 
that  faculty  of  concentrating  the  attention, 
which  the  attorney-general  had  spoken  oi 
as  so  essential  an  attribute  of  a  lawyer. 
The  way  in  which  he  parcelled  out  his  Uwc 
was  this :  From  the  time  that  he  entere^l  his 
study  till  breakfast  time,  he  resolved  to  read 
law-— from  ten  o'clock  till  four  or  five,  w^as 
to  be  spent  at  Mr.  Weasel's  chambers — and 
the  evenings  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  so- 
ciety of  his  children,  his  wife,  and  sister, 
and  also  to  certain  occasional  literary  efforts, 
from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  some  little 
increase  to  his  means.  This  was  severe 
work ;  but  it  was  probably  the  most  fortu- 
nate and  salutary  thing  in  the  world  for 
Aubrey,  that  his  energies  should  be  thus 
occupied,  and  his  mind  kept  from  the  cor- 
roding effects  of  constant  reflection  upon  his 
misfortunes,  and  dismal  apprehensions  cen 
ceming  the  ftiture.  After  he  had  spent  a  few 
days  in  Mr.  Weasel's  chambers,  a  good  deal 
of  his  prejudice  against  that  gentleman 
began  to  wear  off.  Mr.  Aubrey  mund  him 
all  that  the  attorney-general  had  described 
him  as  bemg — a  very  acute  and  able  lawyer 
with  a  constant  current  of  important,  varied, 
and  instructive  busineos  running  through  his 
chambers,  and  every  disposition  to  render 
his  utmost  assistance  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom 
he  quickly  found  out  to  be  a  man  of  very 
superior  intellect,  and  most  seriously  bent 
upon  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  profee- 
sion.  Mr.  Weasel  was  not  blessed  with  the 
power  of  formally  communif  ating  elementary 
Knowledge ;  Mr.  Aubrey  had,  as  it  were,  to 
extract  from  him  what  he  wanted,  with 
something  like  a  painful  effort.  The  advan- 
tages of  his  position  were  the  innumerable 
practical  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness, which  he  derived  from  a  watchful 
attention  to  whatever  passed  in  chambers — 
to  the  mode  in  which  Weasel  hunted  up  and 
applied  his  law,  and  reduced  the  facts  in- 
volved in  litigation  into  legal  shape  and 
language,  in  the  process  of  pleading.  The 
penetrating  eye  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  thus  closely 
fixed  on  every  thing  that  came  under  hia 
notice,  quickly  began  t^  discover  and  appr»- 
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.  cUtr&e  ffood  sense,  the  p^uctieal  utiUty  of 
most  of  tEe  positive  rules  of  law  which  he 
.  taw  in  operation;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
.  fdght  or  three  weeks,  he  be^an  to  feel  interest 
in  the  study  upon  which  he  had  so  vigorously 
entered,  and  in  which  he  felt  himself  making 
real  progress.  Mr.  Weasel,  during  even 
that  time,  perceived  the  prodigious  superi- 
ority of  Mr.  Aubrey  over  another  pupil,  who 
had  nearly  completed  his  second  year  in  Mr. 
Weasel's  chambers,  after  a  twelvemonth 
gpent  in  a  conveyancer's ;  not,  of  course,  in 
respect  of  legal  knowledge,  but  of  intellectual 
power  and  aptitude  for  business.  He  would 
return  to  Vivian  street  about  six  o'clock  each 
day,  a  little  fatigued  with  a  very  long  day's 
work,  (for  he  was  never  later  than  five 
o'clock  in  entering  his  study  in  the  mom- 
Ing  i)  but  quickly  cheered  and  refreshed  by 
the  sight  of  the  fond  and  lovely  beings  whom 
he  there  rejoined,  and  who  had  been  count- 
ing the  vei^  minutes  till  he  returned.  Every 
day  knit  tnat  little  family  together,  if  pos- 
sible, in  stronger  bands  of  love;  for  they 
clung  to  each  other  with  a  feeling  of  having 
been  thrust  out  of  the  great  gay  world  to- 
gether, and  sent,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pilgrim- 
age afar,  amidst  scenes  of  increasing  diffi- 
col^  and  danger.  £ver}r  day  that  bore  tl|em 
fiirther  from  their  expulsion  from  Yatton,  as 
it  were,  mellowed  their  recollections  of  past 
scenes,  and  poured  upon  their  wounded  feel- 
ings the  soothing  balm  of  pious  resignation ; 
and  sometimes,  also,  faint  and  trembling 
beams  of  hope  concerning  the  future  would 
steal  across  the  gloomy  chambers  of  their 
hearts.  Thank  God,  the  view  of  the  past 
presented  to  them  no  occasion  for  shame,  for 
remorse,  for  self-condemnation!  They  trusted 
that,  in  their  day  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
they  had  not  been  found  wanting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
Therefore  they  had  consolation  from  a  view 
of  the  past.    But  the  FUTURE-^indeed— 

**  Sliadows,  clouds,  and  darknem  rested  on  H.*' 

*Mieir  hearts  involuntarily  fluttered  and 
shrunk  within  them,  when  they  gazed  upon 
the  threatening  gloom  that  hung  over  it.  Their 
straitened  circumstances — ^an  honourable 
poverty — had  been  a  burden,  light,  indeed, 
to  bear.  They  were  very  happy  in  one  an- 
other's company ;  their  house,  though  small, 
was  convenient,  and  even  elegantly  comfort- 
able; they  had  health;  Mr.  Aubrey  had 
constant  exercise  for  an  active  and  vigorous 
niind,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  learning  of  a 
Boble  profession,  the  practice  of  which  might 
possibly  hereafler  raise  all  of  them  to  even 
affluence  and  distinction — at  all  events, 
miffht  secure  them  the  substantial  comforts 
of  ute«     But  Mr.  Aubrey  would  have  mo- 


ments of  heaviness  and  trepidation.  When 
en^ged  in  his  little  study,  in  the  profound 
sohtiKle  and  silence  of  the  early  morning, 
while  he  was  thus  straining  his  faculties  to 
their  utmost,  on  behalf  of  the  sweet  innocent 
beings — his  wife — ^his  children — his  sister — 
sleeping  above,  he  would  sometimes  lean 
back  in  his  chair,  with  a  very  deep  sigh,  and 
sink  into  a  re  very — oh,  how  sad  and  pain- 
ful!— deepening  occasionally  into  agony; 
but  he  would  suddenly  arouse  himself,  and 
resume  his  studies  with  a  powerful  effort  a* 
abstraction— with  additional  intensity  of  ap- 
plication. How  could  he  be  otherwise  than 
momentarily  paralyzed^  when  he  surveyed 
his  alarming  and  tremendous  pecuniary  lia- 
bilities ?  Bills  of  costs — Heaven  only  knew 
to  what  amount— due  to  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon  and  8nap ;  to  his  own  attorneys, 
Messrs,  Runnington ;  and  to  Mr.  Parkinson : 
and  then — sickening  and  fearful  object! — 
the  mesne  profits— what  voas  to  become  of 
them  all  %  The  mind  that,  in  the  presencij 
of  such  disturbing  forces  as  these,  could 
apply  its  energies  so  successfully  as  did  that 
of  Mr.  Aubrey  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, with  any  degree  of  calmntj»a,  must 
surely  have  been  of  no  common  order,  and 
have  undergone  no  slight  discipline ;  but, 
alas!  alas!  what  could  all  this  have  availed 
him,  unless  he  had  been  vouchsafed  assist- 
ance from  on  high  %  When  the  waters  were 
come  in  unto  his  soul;  when  he  was  sinking 
in  deep  mire,  where  there  was  no  standing ; 
when  he  was  come  into  deep  waters,  wfiere 
the  floods  overflowed  him — whither  was  he  to 
look  but  to  one  quarter,  and  that  above,  with 
earnest,  and  faithful,  and  constant  supplica- 
tion to  the  Almighty? 

The  constant  apprehension  of  very  great 
evil*-^sfi«pcfwc— «is  a  state  almost  as  terrible 
and  insupportable,  especially  to  those  of 
lively  susceptibilities,  as  that  produced  by 
the  infliction  of  the  evil.  Every  morning 
when  Aubrey  left  home  he  dreaded  to  think 
of  what  might  happen  before  his  return ; 
and  when  he  quitted  the  Temple,  he  felt  a 
sinking  of  the  heart  when  he  thought  of 
what  might  have  transpired  in  his  absence. 
In  fact,  they  all  of  them  felt  like  thoso 
whom  the  ominous  silence  and  repose  of 
surrounding  nature— a  portentous  calm  and 
gloom  overhead— £11  with  trembling  appre- 
hension of  the  coming  storm.  Their  feam 
are  quickened  by  the  occasional  falling  ot 
large  spreading  drops  of  rain  through  the 
sultry  sky,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  Up- 
ward is  oft  turned  the  pale  cheek  and  ap- 
prehensive eye  towards  the  blacK  accumu- 
lating clouds,  from  which  may  soon  fiamn 
the  destructive  lightning — ^what,  in  such  a 
case,  is  there  to  rely  upon,  but  the  merev 
34  . 
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nfllim  around  wliosc  throne  are  clouds  and 
darkness,  and  -^  whiriwind  and  tempest 
his  ordering  t  ' 

They  were  sitting  one  mommg  at  their 
asual  early  and  simple  hreak^t,  and  Mr. 
Anbrey  was  reading  aloud,  for  bis  wife  and 
sister's  suggestions,  a  second  article  which 
he  had  commenced  oyemi^t,  designed  for 
one  of  ttie  Reviews— having  about  a  fort- 
night before  sent  off  his  first  effort,  about 
wnich,  however,  he  had  as  yet  heard  no- 
thing ;  and  Kate  was  plajrfully  patting  his 
cheeK,  and  telHnghim  that,  for  all  he  mi^ht 
say  to  the  contrary,  a,  particular  expression 
was  not,  in  her  opinion,  elegant  English. 

"  It  w,  you  puss  of  a  critic,"  insisted 
Aubrey/,  with  a  good-natured  laugh;  and 
then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Aubrey,  "What  do 
you  say,  Agnes  V 

«  Oh — ^why — ^I  really  like  it  very  much 
as  it  is." 

"  I  sha'n't  alter  it,"  said  Aubrey,  laugh- 
ing. 

*♦  Then  I'll  alter  it  when  you're  gone," 
quoth  Kate,  with  affected  pertness,  and, 
bringing  her  beautiful  laughing  face  so  near 
his  own,  with  a  kind  of  an  air  of  defiance, 
that  he  kissed  her  fordhead,  and  said  it 
should  be  as  she  chose. 

Just  then  a  knock  at  the  door  announced 
a  visitor,  who  proved  to  be  Mr.  Runnington. 
Why  it  was,  they  hardly  knew ;  but  they 
all  slightly  changed  colour.  He  had  called 
so  early,  he  said,  to  insure  seeing  Mr.  Au- 
brey before  he  went  to  the  Temple;  and, 
though  he  had  been  shown  into  the  study, 
Mr.  Aubrey  insisted  on  his  joining  the 
breakfast-table. 

"We've  very  plain  fare  for  you,  how- 
ever," said  he,  as  Mr.  Runnington  yielded 
to  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Aubrey  perceived,  with  some  uneasi- 
ness, that  his  kind  and  thoughtful  counte- 
nance wore  rather  an  anxious  expression. 
And  indeed  so  it  wais.  When  he  looked  at 
those  who  sate  before  him — ^interesting, 
elegant,  yet  with  a  plainly  forced  cheermi- 
ness — reflected  on  the  sufferings  which  they 
had  passed  through,  and  that  which  was  in 
store  for  them — and  for  the  first  bitter  in- 
stalment of  which  he  had  come  to  prepare 
M..  Anbrey — could  he  but  feel  very  aeep 
sympathy  for  them  ?  As  soon  as  he  had 
retired  with  Mr.  Aubrey  to  the  study,  in  a 
low  tone  he  informed  Mr.  Aubrey  of  his 
errand,  which  was  to  apprize  him  that,  the 
evening  before,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap's  bill  had  come  in. 

**  Well,  show  it  me,  if  you  please,"  said 
Mr.  Anbrey,  calmly,  extending  his  hand. 

"My  dear  sir,  why,  do  you  suppose  I  have 
it  with  met"  inquired  Mr.  Runnington, 
with  a  concerned  air.    "  You  are  not  ac- 


custotned  to  such  matters — Q<A  foAfii  yete 
should !  It  is  too  bulky  for  me  to  h«^ 
brought  with  me,  and  lies  at  our  ofllee.** 

"What  is  the  amount  of  it,  dien?»*  i^ 
quired  Mr.  Aubrey,  dreading  to  he^  the 
answer ;  while  Mr.  Running^n  took  oatiH 
his  pocket-book  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he 
hanaed  to  Mr.  Anbrey,  and  on  which  l!i» 
latter  read :— "  £3946, 14».  6rf."  He  gazdd 
at  it  for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  be- 
came very  pale.  Mr.  Runnbgion  eotdd 
hardh  bear  to  look  at  him  and  think  of  te 
two  lovely  women  in  the  adjoining  room^ 
who  were  so  fearfully  interested  in  the  fal-^ 
telligence  which  had  so  dismayed  Mr.  Ao- 
brey. 

"This  is  a  very — ^larg© — amount,**  sdd 
he,  at  length  with  forced  Calmness. 

**  It  is  a  most  serious  affair,"  replied  Hr. 
Runnington,  shaking  his  head,  and  sighhii^.  , 

"  Then  tibere  is  yours — and  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Aubrey— «t(J^«en//of  tie  4a^ 
is  ^  evil  thereof ,** 

"  Will  you  oblige  me,  by  saying,  whit 
is  the  prooable  amount  of  yout  bill  t"  in- 
quired Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  c^mness  whieh 
seemed  lent  to  him  by  despair. 

^^  Oh !  I  iSsure  you  we  have  thought  no- 
thing at  aH^bout  it,  nor  shall  we  for  sooito 
time  to  come,  Mr.  Aubrey.  We  have  dcH 
the  slightest  intention  of  troubling  eurselves 
or  jrou  with  the  matter,  till  you  may  be  bi  ti 
position  to  attend  to  it  without  serious  in- 
convenience." 

"  But  do  favour  me  widi  something  Iflce  H 
notioriy^''  pressed  the  unhappy  Aubrey. 

"Why — perhaps  I  am  hardly  doing  right, 
in  mentioning  it;  but  whenever  our Tbiills' 
sent  in,  it  will  be  less  by  some  six  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  by  the  noble  generosity  of 
the  attorney-general,  who  has  returned  all 
his  fees " 

"Returned  all  his  fees!"  echoed  Mr. 
Aubrey,  starting,  while  the  colour  rushed 
into  his  cheek,  and  the  expression  of  bit 
countenance  was  of  pride  struggling  wi^ 
astonishment,  and  gratitude,  and  admiration. 
He  exquisitely  appreciated  the  conduct  of 
his  distinguished  firiend;  and  at  the  same 
time  felt  a  totally  new  and  very  painf^ 
sense  of  pecuniary  obligation. 

"  I  feel,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  I  have  broken 
my  promise  to  the  attorney-general,  who 
extracted  from  me  a  solemn  pledge,  to  en- 
deavour so  to  manage  the  matter  as  that  yoil 
should  never  know  it.  What  is  it,  after  all- 
noble  as  it  is— to  the  attorney-general,  with 
his  jei2,000  or  dei5,000,  a  year  1" 

"  Oh--do  not  talk  so,  Mr.  Runnington  ;  1 
am  overpowered,  oppressed.  Never  in  all 
my  life  have  I  experienced  feelings  Uko 
those  by  which  I  am  now  agitated  !"    H* 
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ie,aiid  Btood  (mpotite  the  window  for  a 
7  minutes — neither  of  them  epeakinf . 
en  he  returned  to 'his  seat. 
'^How  much  does  tbat  ksre  me  Tour 

)torr 

*  Why— really  it  is  hard  to  ^ajr,  onpre- 
ed— I  should  imagine  that  oar  accetint  is 
need  to  some  Jgl500,  or  ilSl 600— about 

ich" 

'  ITien  there  is  Mr.  Paririneon'e,"  said 
brey,  in  a  low  tone,  bht  with  a  desperate 
;  presently  adding— **  Here  are  some 
)00  or  dSTOOO,  to  start  with ;  and  then 
come  to  the  mesne  profits— meious, 
noQS  God !"  he  -soddenly  added,  with  a 
ble  shudder.  He  folded  his  arms  con<v 
nvely,  and  gazed,  lor  a  second  or  two, 
fr.  Runnington,  with  an  eye  whose  ex- 
sion  was  overpowering.  In  his  '£ice 
Runnington  beheld  no  longer  the  mild 
melancholy  expression  to  which  he  had 
L  accustomed,  but  a  sternness  and  power 
)  apparent  in  his  features,  which  he  had 
imagined  them  capable  of  exhibiting. 
hey  told  of  a  strong  soul  thorou^ly 
ed,  and  excited,  and  in  agony.  At  that 
lent  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door, 
'  very  little  fingers.  "  Come  in  !**  ex- 
led  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  nnnsual  quick- 
and  sternness.  The  door  was  gently 
ed,  and  Charles'  little  face  peep^  into 
oom  timidly,  quite  startied  oy  the  tone 
hich  he  had  been  addressed.  **  Come 
ny  child!"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  rather 
ilously,  when  he  obserred  the  appro- 
veness  overspreading  the  little  features 
}  son.  Charles  immediately  advanced, 
a  serious,  submissive  air,  saying- 
is  letter  is  just  come— Mamma  sent  me 
it." 

rive  it  me,  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Aubr^, 
ding  his  hand  for  it,  while  with  the 
he  gently  placed  the  child  upon  his 
kissed  him.  '^Fm  not  angrf  with 
Charles,"  said  he,  tenderly, 
ve  not  been  nau^ty,  you  know,  dear 
"  said  he,  with  innocent  surprise. 
To,  no,  my  little  love."  The  fatbbr 
say  no  more ;  but  putting  aside  the 
s  flowing  curly  loots  from  his  tem- 
\3  it  were  mechanically,  he  gazed  on 
tie  face  for  a  moment,  and  then  folded 
1  his  arms  with  unspeakable  tender- 
Mr.  Runntn^n  rose,  and  stood  for 
moments  ^zing  through  the  window, 
ling  that  his  own  emotion  should  be 
ed.  When  Mr.  Aubrey  opened  the 
it  proved  to  be  from  the  publisher  of 
jvie  w  to  which  he  had  sent  his  article, 
ing  a  check  for  forty  guineas,  ex- 
ig  an  earnest  desire  that  he  would 
ue  his  contributions,  and  assuring  him 
le  editor  considered  the  article  **in 


ewmy  way  admin&ble.**    Am  hoon  as  be  liad 
glanoed  over  llie  lefttor— »•  You  little  mes- 
-sen^  of  hope  and'  mensj !"  he  thooghs, 
i^m  kissing  his  toiit  who  sat  passiveiy 
gasing  at  tl^  agitated  eoantenancO  of  hw 
fiATant— "I  cannot,  I  will  not  despair! 
You  have  brought  me,  ae  it  were,  a  ray  of 
lifiht   from   heaven,  pieroing   the   fearful 
gloom  of  my  situaticn :  ^tis  a  token,  surely, 
mX  rl  am  not  forgotten ;  I  feel  as  thou|^  am 
angel,  momentarily  brightening  the  nigh« 
of  sorrow,  had  come  and  whispered  in  my 
ear— *coOTrAOEr"    His  features  began  to 
resume  their  natural  serenity  of  expression. 
**Take  it  to  your  mamma,"  said  he,  kissing 
little  Charles,  and  despatching  him  with  the 
letter.    Shortly  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he 
had  leeoveied  the  command  <^  his  manner 
sufficiently  to  avoid  occasioning  uneasiness 
to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Anbrey,  he  proposed  to 
Mr.  Runnii^n  that  they  should  walk  to* 
wavds  the  Temple;  and  bidding  adieu  to 
those  whom  he  left  behind  him,  withovt 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  as 
to  the  BSture  of  JBilr.  Runnington's  errand, 
but  leaving  them  in  high  spirits  at  the  letter 
which  he  had  sent  in  to  mm,  he  quitted  th» 
house  arm-»in-ann  with  Mr.  Runnington.    I 
aob  persuaded  that  if  tiiat  gentleman  had 
had  no  (me  to  eonsult,  he  would  have  re* 
liered  Mr.  Aubrey  altogether  from  liability 
to  Am;  but  he  hail  ibnr  partners ;  their  own 
pecuniary  outlay  had  been  considerable: 
and  ther^ore  the  thing  was  really  out  of  the 
question.    As  ^nf  wicked  along,  in  "die 
course  of  muc^  anxious  oonver^tion,  Mr. 
Rnnninffton  told  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  he  consi* 
dered  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snan's 
bill  to  be  extortionate;  and  that  it  mignt, 
on  taxation — a  process  which  he  explained 
to  Mr.  Aubrey — be  reduced  at  least  one-haff. 
But  he  also  reminded  Mr.  Aubrey  of  the 
power  which  they  held  in  their  hands,  in 
respect  of  the  mesne  profits ;  ai^d  intimated 
his  opinion,  that  in  all  probability  they  had 
made  out  their  bill  with  an  eye  to  such  con- 
siderations, namely,  that  it  should  be  dis* 
charged  without  ngorous  scrutiny  into  its 
constituent  items,  before  they  would  listen 
to  any  terms  whatever  for  the  payment  of 
the  mesne  profits ;  and  that  Mr.  Aubrey^s 
position,  with  respect  to  Messrs.   Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  was  one  that  required 
the  greatest  possible  deliberation  and  cir- 
cumspection on  his  part,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  bill  just  delivered  in  by  them. 
*'I  see  the  whole,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
*^  comes  to  this :  they  will  relieve  me  from 
liability  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  for  as  much  of 
what  may  be  due  to  him,  as  they  can  divert 
into  their  own  pockets !" 

"That  certainly  seems  very  much  lik« 
it,"  replied  Mr.  R«ra4l8g^t)^folgg!^L<y« 
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riiouldeTs;  "bot  you  will  leare  all  such 
considerations  to  us;  and  rely  on  our 
lionour  and  discretion.  At  what  may  ap- 
pear to  us  the  exact  moment  for  doin^  so 
with  effect,  depend  upon  our  most  cautious 
interference.  We  know,  Mr.  Aubreys  the 
kind  of  people  we  have  to  deal  with.  Mr. 
Titmouse  is  very  likely  to  be  merely  a  pup- 
pet in  their  hands— -at  least  in  those  of  Mr. 
Gammon,  who  is  a  very  long-headed  man, 
and  with  whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  our  nego- 
tiations will  have  to  be  carried  on." 

*'  I'hat  is  just  what  the  attorney-general 
said — and  he  invited  me,  moreover,  to  con- 
verse with  him  whenever  I  might  consider 
that  his  advice  would  be  useful." 

"  Could  you  have  a  better  adviser  1  He 
has  a  most  penetrating  sagacity,  long  exer- 
cised— ^in  short,  his  qualiiications  are  con- 
summate ;  and  I  should  not  hesitate  about 
consulting  him  whenever  we  feel  at  a  loss." 

**  Why  should  I  disguise  any  thing  from 
you,  Mr.  Runningtoni"  said  Aubrey^— 
«« you  ought  to  know  the  exact  state  of  m^ 
anairs.  I  have  a  little  family  plate,  which 
I  could  not  bear  to  part  with ;  my  books; 
and  the  remnants  of  the  furniture  at  Yatton, 
which  I  have  saved  in  order  to  famish  our 
present  residence.  Besides  this,  the  outside 
of  all  that  I  am  possessed  of— and  I  have  no 
expectations,  nor  has  my  wife  nor  my  poor 
sister  from  any  Quarter— is  a  sum  of  about 
3000/.  in  the  lunds,  and  423/.  at  my 
banker's.  Those  are  my  circumstances; 
they  appal  me  merely  in  stating  them  :— 
Why,  I  o\fe  double  the  sam  I  have  named, 
for  lawyers'  bills  only.  I  have  not  enough, 
without  parting  with  my  books  and  plate, 
to  discharge  even  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap's  bill!" 

"  It  would  be  cruel  and  absurd  in  me  not 
to  express  at  once,  Mr.  Aubrey,  my  convic- 
tion that  your  situation  is  feaifully  critical; 
and  that  your  sole  hope  is  in  the  treatment 
which  may  be  expected  from  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  and  their  client,  Mr. 
Titmouse.  Serious  as  are,  at  present,  your 
other  liabilities-— to  that  one,  they  are  but  as 
a  bucket  of  water  to  the  Thames.  As  we 
are  talking,  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  this  candid  and 
unrestrained  manner,  I  will  tell  you  my 
chief  ^ource  of  apprehension  on  your  ac- 
count with  reference  to  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap;  namely,  that  they 
may  possibly  speculate  on  your  being  able, 
if  placed  in  real  peril,  to  call  around  you,  in 
your  extremity,  a  host  of  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful friends— as  security  or  otherwise—" 

"  They  will  find  themselves,  then,  utterly 
iQistaken.  If  they  and  their  client  are  really 
capable  of  such  shockbg  brutality — such 
wanton  oppression — let  them  do  their  worst : 
^  am  teBigsied.    Providence  will  find  out  a 


shelter  for  my  wife  and  %:hildren,  and  my 
dear,  devoted^  high-spirited  sister;  and  as 
for  myself,  rather  than  satiate  the  rapacity 
of  such  wretches,  by  plundering  good-na- 
tured and  generous  friends,  I  will  end  my 
days  in  prison." 

Mr.  Aubrey  was  evidently  not  a  little  ex 
cited  while  he  said  this;  but  there  was  that 
in  his  tone  of  voice,  and'  in  his  eye,  which 
told  Mr.  Runnington  that  he  meant  what 
he  said ;  and  thati  as  soon  as  it  should  have 
come  to  the  point  of  oppression  and  injus- 
tice, no  man  could  resist  more  powerfully, 
or  endure  with  a  more  dignified  and  inflexi? 
hie  resolution.  But  Mr.  Runnington  would 
fain  hope  that  it  would  not  come  to  such  an 
issue.  He  consoled  Mr.  Aubrey  with  assu- 
rances, that  as  for  their  own  demand,  it 
might  stand  over  for  several  years;  and  Uiat 
so,  he  was  sure,  would  it  be  with  tlie  far 
lesser  demand  of  Mr.  Parkinson;  and  that 
if,  by  a  great  effort,  sufficient  could  be  raised 
to  discharge  promptly  the  bill  of  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,,  and  Snap,  some  much 
more  favourable  arrangement  respecting  the 
amount  and  payment  of  the  mesne  profits 
might  be  effected— leaving  Mr.  Aubrey,  ia 
the  mean  time,  leisure  to  apply  himself 
vigorously  to  his  studies  for  the  bar,  for 
which  Mr.  Runnington  assured  him  that  ha 
considered  him  peculiarly  qualified;  and 
pledged  himself  to  back  him  with  all  the 
mfluence  he  had,  or  could  command. 

'*  Gracious  Heaven,  Mr.  Runnington  T' 
said  Aubrey,  with  a  little  excitement,  *'is  it 
not  very  nearly  intolerable  that  I  should 
pass  the  prime  of  my  days  in  thraldom  to 
such  peopl^i?t]S  these  f  and  be  encircled  by 
the  chains  6r  such  a  man  as  this  Titmouse 
is  represented  as  bein^t  I  will  not  call 
myself  bis  foe,  nor  his  victim ;  but  I  am  the 
one  through  whose  sudden  destitution  he 
has  obtained  a  splendid  fortune.  I  did  not 
knowingly  deprive  him  of  it— he  must  be 
bereft  of  all  the  ordinary  feelinffs  of  huma- 
nity, to  place  me,  whom  he  nas  already 
stripped  of  all,  upon  the  rack — the  rack  of 
extortion!  Oh!  put  me  in  his  place,  and 
him  in  mine— do  you  think  I  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  what  I  had  gained  t 
Would  /  have  alarmed  and  tortured  him  by 
calling  for  an  account  of  what  he  had  spent 
with  a  firm,  a  reasonable  persuasion  that  It 
was  his  ownl  Oh,  no !  1  could  not  only 
have  forgiven  him  all,  but  endeavoured  to 
secure  him  from  future  want."  He  sighed, 
*^0h,  that  I  were  at  this  moment  a  free 
man!  pauper — aed  in  meo  tare;  that  I  had 
but  five  hundred  pounds  to  keep  me  and 
mine  for  a  year  or  two— with  a  mind  at  ease 
and  fit  for  study !  but  here  we  arr,  at  the 
Temple.  When  shall  we  meet  again^— oi 
shaU  I  hear  from  you  1" 
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"Very  Bhortly,**  replied  Mr.  Rmmington, 
10  for  the  last  few  minutes  had  been  lis- 
ting to  Mr.  Aubrey  in  respectful  and 
mpathizingr  silence;  and,  shakinff  him 
rmly  by  me  hand,  with  much  cordiality 
i  fenrency  of  manner,  he  pledged  him- 
f  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  his 
srests. 

IVhen  Mr.  Aubrey  amved  at  Mr. Weasel's 
imbers,  he  looked  dejected  and  harassed ; 
,  with  a  noble  effort  of  self-command,  at 
e  addressed  himself,  calmly  and  vigor- 
ly,  to  the  business  of  the  day.  From 
e  to  time  he  peremptorily  excluded  the 
assing  thoughts  and  recollections  arising 
of  his  morning's  interview  with  Mr. 
mington;  and  succeeded  In  concentrat- 
his  attention  upon  a  case  of  more  than 
sil  intricacy  and  multifariousness  of  de- 
i,  which  Mr.  "Weasel,  having  glanced 
',  had  laid  aside  for  a  more  leisurely 
isal.  He  handed  it,  however,  to  Mr. 
rey,  soon  after  his  arrival,  with  some- 
g  approaching  to  a  secret  satisfaction, 
le  expectation  of  its  "proving  too  much 
lim ;"  but  he  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Au- 
left  a  little  earlier  than  usual ;  but  not 
re  he  had  sent  in  the  voluminous  "  case'* 
T.  Weasel's  room  by  the  clerk,  together 
a  half-sheet  of  dran  paper,  containing 
ef  summary  of  the  results  to  whicTi  he 
irrived ;  and  which  not  a  little  surprised 
Weasel.  The  case  did  not  happen  to 
Ive  much  technical  knowledge ;  but  in 
jct  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it 
drawn  up,  and  the  confusion  worse 
)unded  of^the  transactions  themselves, 
)f  which  the  question  arose,  required 
nt,  persevering  attention,  strength  of 
ory,  and  great  clear-headedness.  In 
,  Weasel  owned  to  himself  that  poor 
ey  had  taken  a  very  masterly  view  of 
ase ;  and  how  would  his  estimate  of 
upil's  ability  have  been  enhanced,  by  a 
ledge  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
d, — one  so  calculated  to  distract  his 
ion,  and  prevent  that  hearty  and  com- 
devotion  to  legal  studies,  without  which 
Veasel  well  knew  how  vain  was  the 
pt  to  master  them ! 
lead  Aubrey's  opinion  on  that  trouble- 
case — I  mean  the  Cornish  Bank?" 
•ed  Weasel,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
r.  Thorouffhpace,  another  pupil,  who 
ist  taken  his  seat  beside  Mr.  Weasel, 
J  him  *'  settle"  (t.  e.,  score  out,  inter- 
and  alter)  a  pleading  drawn  by  the 
aid  Thoroughpace.  That  gentleman 
1  in  the  negative.  "  He's  got  a  head- 
of  his  own,  1  can  tell  you.  Egad, 
ow  or  another,  he  always  contnves 
the  nail  on  the  head." 


"I'd  a  sort  of  notion,  the  very  first  day 
he  came,  that  he  was  a  superior  man,"  re- 
plied Thoroughpace.  "He  makes  very 
few  notes — seems  to  trust  entirely  to  hit 
head ^" 

"  Ah !  a  man  may  carry  that  too  far,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Weasel,  thrusting  a  pinch  of 
snuflr  up  his  nose. 

"Then  I  wish  /could,"  replied  Thorough- 
pace.  "  Isn't  there  such  a  thin^  as  making 
the  hand  engross  the  business  of  the  head  ?*' 
Mr.  Weasel— recollecting  that  in  his  library 
stood  twelve  thick  folio  volumes  of  manu- 
script "  precedents,"  which  he  had  been  fool 
enough  to  copy  out  with  his  own  hand  dur- 
ing his  pupilage,  and  the  first  year  or  two 
of  nis  setting  up  in  business — hemmed,  and 
again  applied  to  his  snuff-box.  "  How  do 
vou  get  on  with  him  in  the  pupil's  room!" 
he  inquired. 

"  Why,  I  didn't  like  him  at  first.  Very 
reserved,  and  has  a  little  hauteur.  Even 
now,  thou^  very  courteous,  he  says  little, 
seems  entirely  absorbed  by  his  studies, 
and  yet  to  have  something  or  other  on  his 
mind." 

"  Ah !  I  dare  say,  law's  no  trifle,  I  warrant 
him.    I  dare  say  it  teases  him." 

"  By  Jove !  but  I  don't  think  it  does.  I 
never  saw  a  man  to  whom  it  seemed  to  yield 
so  easily.  He's  a  particularly  gentlemanlike 
person ;  and  there's  something  very  attrac- 
tive in  his  countenance.  He  seems  highly 
connected.  I've  seen  several  notes  come 
here  for  him  with  coronets  on  the  seals,  and 
several  well-known ^" 

"You've  heard  of  the  great  cause  of  Doe 
d.  Titmouse  v.  Jolter,  a  Yorkshire  ejectment 
case,  tried  only  last  spring  asi^zes  ?  Well, 
he's  the  defendant,  and  has,  I  hear,  lost 
every  thing." 

"  You  astonish  me !  By  Jove,  but  he  had 
need  work !" 

"  Shall  we  set  to  work,  Mr.  Thorough- 
pace  V  said  Weasel,  suddenly,  looking  at 
his  watch  lying  on  his  desk.  "I've  pro- 
mised to  let  them  have  this  plea  by  six 
o'clock — or  they'll  be  signing  judgment;" 
and  plunging  his  pen  into  the  inkstand,  to 
work  he  went,  more  awo,  as  if  such  a  man  as 
his  pupil,  Mr.  Aubrey,  had  never  existed. 
He  was  not  a  particularly  hard-hearted  man ; 
but  I  believe  that  if  a  capias  ad  satisfacien 
dum  (t.  e.  process  to  take  the  body  into 
custody)  against  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire, 
had  come  into  Mr.  Weasel's  chambers  to 
settle,  as  requiring  special  accuracy, — after 
humming  and  hawing  a  bit — ^and  taking  an 
extra  pinch  of  snuff,  h^  would  have  settled 
it,  marked  his  seven^and-sixpence  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  send  it  out  with  the  other  papen 
as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Oji  Mr*  AxibiNiy^WT^axn  home  to  diimar, 
1m  found  that  fais  sister  had  receiTed  another 
long  letter  from  Dr;  Tatham,  to  which  was 
api^oded  a  postscript  mentioning  Mr.  G«m- 
mon  in  such  terms  ar  suggested  to  Mr* 
Aubrey  a  little  scheme  wluch  he  reaolvBd 
to  carry  into  effect  on  ^  morrow-— namely, 
to  call  himself  at  the  office  c^  Messrs.  Qoiu^ 
(Gammon,  and  Snap,  and  seek  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Gammon,  who,  Br.  Tatham^tated, 
had  quitted  Yatton  for  town  only  the  day  b^ 
fore  the  doctor  had  ^tten  to  Miss  Aubrey. 
After  a  very  restless  and'unii^py  night, 
during  which  he  was  toimented^  with  all 
kinds  of  dismal  dreams,  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  figiirinff'in  each;  as 
the  stem  and  myst^ous  arbiters  of  his 
earthly  destiny,  he  resolyed  to  put  an  end 
to  his  present  insupportable  suspensei-^to 
learn  at  once  the  extent  of  what  he  had 
either  to  hope  or  fear— by  calling  that  Tory 
afternoon  at  Saffron  Hill.  For  that  purpose, 
be  quitted  Mr.  WeasePs  at  the  early  hour 
of  three  o'clock ;  and  straightway  bent  his 
st^s  through  Fetter  Lane  to  Hatton  Gar« 
den,  and  thence  inquiring  his  way  to  Saffron 
Hill.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  the  house 
of  which  he  was  in  quest,  his  eye  being 
soon  attracted  by  the  great*  gleaming  brass 
ptlate,  with  ^'Quirx,  Gamkon,  and  Snaf,'' 
as  prominent  and  threatening  as  ever  those 
names  had  appeared  to  Titmouse  in  the  day 
of  his  agony  and  suspense.  He  had  stood 
lazing  at  them  with  idiot  loiupng  and  Tul- 


Br  apprehension,  as  the  reaoer 
ow  very  difl^nt  a  n^rson  now  looked  at 
them,  with  feelings  or  intense  interest  and 
overmastering,  anxiety^  as  at  the  names  of 
those  who  had  him  completBly  in  their 
power — ^his  fortmnes,  his  Uoeriff,  his  liveli- 
liood,  suod  that  of  the  dear  beings  whose 
interests,  whose  all  on  earth,  whose  person* 
al  safety  were  bound  up  in  his.  Mr.  Aubrey, 
with  a  jaded  air,  dressed  in  a  buttoned  black 
surtout,  and  with  an  umbrella  under  his 
arm,  entered  the  hall,  where  were  sitting 
and  standing  two  or  three  strange-looking 
people-^onesufiering  evidently  great  agita- 
tion ;  in  fact,  lelatiTes  of  prisoners,  whose 
trials  for  capital  offiinces  were  coming  on 
the  next  day  at  Newgate— and  made  his 
way  into  a  room,  on  im  door  of  which  he 
read  "Clerk's  Rooti." 

«*  Now,  sir,  your  business  !*•  said  a  showily 
dressed  Jewish-Booking  youth,  lolling  at  a 
870 


desk,  firom  whish  he  did  net  BK>ve<  an 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  very^  disagreeable  as^ 
surance. 

"Is  Mr.  Gammon  within?*'  inquired  Mh 
Aubi«y,  taking  off^his  hat ;  and  there  was  a 
certain  something  in  his  voice>  countenance* 
and  bearings  thai  induced  the  personage  he 
addressed  to  sl^i^off'his  stool,  and  e:3iibit 
las  courteous  an  fdr  as  he  could  possibly  as* 
{sume. 

j  "Mr.  Gammon  is  in  His  room,. sir,  and 
jalone.  I  believe  he  is  rather  busy*- but  Fve 
jnordoub't  lytraxan  seciiim."' 

l%e  fact  was,  (that  at  that  moment  Mr. 
iGammon  was  engaged  drawiujg^  im  "lo- 
istructiona  to  prepiare  Declaration'^  in  an 
astioa  ior^mesne  profits,  ag^nst  Mr;  Aubrey ! 
'He  had'ody.the  d^y  before  returned  from 
lYattoDywh^  circumstances' had  occurred 
yfhkik  hadquickened  their  intended  proceed* 
jing  a^nstMr.  Aubrey-— as  the  first  quarter 
to  which,  at  Mr.  Titmouse's  euffg^stion,  they 
vrerer  to  look  fof  a  considerable  supply  of 
ready  money*  That  morning,  in  the  very 
room  into  vMiich  Mr.  Aubrey  was  to  be  pre- 
sent shown,  had  taken  pkce  a  long  discus^ 
ston  between  Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Gammon, 
on  the  subject  which  had  now  brought  to 
their/  o£^'  Mr.  Aubrey.  Mr.  Qmirk  was 
for  makings  short  work  of  it-^for  "going 
straight-  utead" — and  getting  the  wholo 
J^0,000,  at  security  for  the  greater  portion;^ 
and  d@20«0iK)  down!  Gammon,  however, 
was-  of  ^nioa  that  that  was  mere  madnessN; 
that  by  attempting  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  so  untbrtunate  a  soflferer  as  Mr.  Aii» 
brey,they  could  -not  fail  of  drawing  down  on 
themselves' and  their  client  universal  exe^ 
oration ;  and,  moreover,  of  driving  Mr.  Au^ 
brey^osperate,  and  forcing  him  either  to  quit 
the  coux^i  or  accept  the  protection  oi  tk* 
insolvent  laws.  He  had^  at  length,  satisfied 
Mr.  Quirk  that  their  only  chance  was  in 
gentienesaand  moderation ;  and  the  old  gen- 
UMoan-had,  aa  usual,  agreed  to  adopt  ihm 
plan,  of  ^operatiions  suggested  by  Mr.  Gam- 
mon. Th^  latter  personage  had  quite  an 
keen  a  desire  and  firm  determination  as  the 
for^ierj  to  wring  out  of  thdr  wretched  victian 
the  very  last  farthing  that  th^re  was  Him 
slightest  probabili^  of  obtaining;  for  Tit- 
mouse had  pointed  to  that  quarter  lor  Hbm 
dis^arge  of  his  ten  thousand  pound  bend  ti^ 
the  firm,  and  also  their  bill  of  costs  to  Ha^ 
(which  contained  some  three  hundred  itemmy 
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tSghtly  varied  in  langaas^  that  weie  ako 
charged  in  their  bill  to  Mr.  Aubrey;)  then 
twenty— -or  at  lea^t  fifleen  thousand  pounds, 
were  to  be  handed  over  to  himself,  Titmouse ; 
and  all  the  rest  that  could  be  got,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon might  appropriate  to  his  own  use.  His 
inquiries  into  Mr.  Aubrey's  circumstances, 
had  completely  convinced  him,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  extract  any  considerable 
sum  from  that  unfortunate  gentleman ;  and 
that  if  they  could  contrive  to  get  their  bill 
paid,  perhaps  substantial  secunty  for  four  or 
five  thousand  of  the  mesne  profits,  and  his 
own  personal  securit5r  for  the  payment  of 
any  portion  of  the  remainder,  hereafter — ^they 
had  better  rest  satisfied — and  look  for  liqui- 
dation of  their  own  heavy  claim  to  a  mort^ 
g^ge  upon  the  Yatton  estates.  Mr*  Gam- 
mon had  also  proposed  to  himself  certain 
other  objects,  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Aubrey, 
tiian  the  mere  extraction  of  money  from  him : 
and,  in  short,  prom{>ted  by  considerations^ 
such  as  those  above  intimated,  he  had  come 
to  the  determination,  an  hour  or  so  before 
Mr.  Aubrey's  most  unexpeejfed  visit,  to  be  at. 
once  prepared  with  the  neoessary  means  for 
setting  in  motion^  legal  proeeedmgs  for  the 
XQCOvery  of  the  arrear  of  mesne  profits. 

'''Have  I  the  hpnour  to  address  Mr.  Gam- 
mo&  ?"  commenced  Mr.  Aubrey,  courteously, 
on  being  shown  into  the  room— not  an- 
npnnced  by  name,  whei^  Gammon  sate 
Imsily  engaged  writuig  out  the  **  Instruc- 
tions'' for  framing  the  rack  on  which  it  was 
designed  to  extend  the  as  yet  unconscious 
Aubrey. 

*'Sir,  my  name  is  Gammon,"  he  replied, 
colouring  a  littlo— -rising  from  his  chair, 
vriSk  an  expression  of  very  great  surprise— 
♦*  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Mr. 
Aubrey  ?•— I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  offer 
you  a  chair"^-'he  continued,  placing  one  as 
far  as  he  could  from  the  table,  and  then, 
getting  another,  he  sate  down  between  Mr* 
Aubrey  and  the  table;  expecting  to  hear  his 
Tisiter  at  once  open  the  subject  of  their  bill, 
which  they  had  so  recently  sent  in. 

**  Will  you  suffer  me,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  com- 
menced Gammon,  with  a  bland  and  subdued 
air,  not  fulsome,  but  extremely  deferential, 
•♦iwefbre  entering  on  any  business  which  may 
have  brought  you  here,  to  express  deep  and 
sincere  sy/npathy  with  your  sufferings,  and 
my  personal  regret  at  the  share  we  have  had 
in  the  proceeding  which  have  ended  so  ad- 
versely for  your  mterests  t  But  «ur  duty  as 
professional  men,  Mr.  Aubrey,  is  often  as 
plain  as  painful !" 

'^  I  feet  obliged  for  your  kind  expressiona 
o€  i^inpathy-H)ut  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
ccmeeivb  any  apology  necessary.  Ndth^  I 
nm  my  advisers  have  ever  had  cause  to  com- 


plain of  harsh  or  unprofessional  treatment  on 
your  part.  Your  proceedings  certainly  came 
upon  me — upon  all  of  us — like  a  thunder- 
stroke," said  Mir.  Aubrey,  with  a  subdued 
sigh.  *^I  trust  ^at  fbu  have  given  me 
credit,  Mr.  Gammon,  for  offering  no  vexa- 
tious or  unconscientious  obstacles." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Aubrey,  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  my  sense  of 
your  strai&rht-forward  and  high-mmded  con- 
duct; and  have  often  expressed  my  senti- 
ments on  that  subject  to  Messrs.  loinnin^- 
tons,'*-^Mr.  Aubrey  bowed— "and  agau 
anxiously  beg  that  you  will  give  me  credit 
for  feeling  the  profoundest  sympathy" — he 
paused,  as  if  from  emotion :  and  such  might 
well  have  been  excited,  by  the  appearance 
of  Mr>  Aubrey— -calm»  and  melancholy-— his 
face  full  6f  anxiety,  and  his  figure,  naturally 
slender,  evidently  somewhat  emaciated. 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  Gammon,  "  whether 
he  has  any  imuraneea  on  his  life* — He  cer- 
tainly has  rtUker  a  consumptive  look :  how 
could  one  ascertain  wheth^  he  has  insured  T' 
And  where  !**  **  I  trust,  most  sincerely,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  that  the  mental  sufferings  you  must 
have  undergone  have  not  affected  your 
health  1"  inquired  Gammon,  with  an  air  of, 
incite  concern, 

**  A  little,  but,  thank  God,  not  materially  5 
I  never  was  very  robus^"  he  replied,  with  a 
faint,  sad  smile. 

"  Ifow  like  his  sisfer  /" — ^thought  Gammon 
watching  his  companion's  countenance  with 
real  interest. 

"I  am  not  quite  sure,  Mr.  Gammon,*' 
continued  Aubrey,  "that  I  am  observing 
etiquette  in  thus  coming  to  you,  on  a  matter 
which  you  may  consider  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  my  attorneys,  and  who  know  nothing 
of  my  present  visit--bul " 

"  An  honourable  mind  like  yours,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  mz,^  surely  act  according  to  its  own 
impulses,  with  safety !  As  for  etiquette,  I 
know  of  no  professiond  rule  which  I  break, 
in  entering  into  a  discussion  with  you  of  any 
topic  connected  with  the  action  which  has 
recently  been  determined,"  said  Gammoc^ 
cautiously  and  particularly  on  his  guard,  as 
soon  as  hia  penetrating  eye  had  detected  ihs 
acuteness  which  was  mingled  with  the  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity  of  character  beaming 
in  tiie  countenance  of  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  I  dare  say  you  can  guess  ^e  occasioa 
of  my  visit,  Mr.  G^ammon  ?" 

"There  goes  our  bill^whew! — What 
now  I"  thought  Gammon. 

Mr.  Gammcm  bowed,  with  an  anxions, 
expectant  air. 

"  I  allude  to  the  question  yet  remaining 
between  your  client,  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  us 
— the  mesne  profits—" 
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"I  feared — ^1  expected  as  much !    It  gave 
•  me  infinite  anxiety,  as  soon  as  I  found  you 
were  approaching  the  subject!'* 

"  To  me  it  is  really  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  Mr.  Gammon.  It  is  one  pressing  me 
on  almost  to  the  very  verge  of  madness!*' 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon, 
in  a  lone  and  with  a  look  which  touched  the 
heart  of  his  agitated  companion, "  don't  mag- 
nify the  mischief.  Don't — I  beg — imagine 
your  position  one  so  hopeless !  What  is 
there  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  these  claims?  If  I  had  my 
way,  Mr,  Aubrey — and  if  I  thought  I  should 
not  be  acting  the  part  of  the  unjust  steward 
in  Scripture — ^I  would  write  sixty  thousand 
farthings  for  sixty  thousand  pounds !" 

"  You  have  named  the  sum  for«which  I 
believe  I  am  legally  liable  to  Mr.  Titmouse," 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  forced  composure ; 
"  it  is  a  sum  as  completely  out  of  my  power 
to  pay,  or  secure— or  even  a  quarter  of  it — 
as  to  give  him  one  of  the  stars." 

"  I  em  aware,  Mr,  Aubrey,  that  you  must 
have  ha(}  many  calls  upon  you,  which  must 
have  temporarily  crippled  your  resources — ^" 

"  Temporarily !"  echoed  Mr.  Aubrey,  with 
a  sickening  smile. 

"  I  devoutly  trust  that  it  is  only  temporary ! 
For  your  own  and  family's  sake,"  he  added 
quickly,  observing  4he  watchfulness  with 
which  his  every  look  and  word  was  regard- 
ed by  his  companion.  "  Any  proposal,  Mr, 
Aubrey,"  he  continued,  with  the  same  ap- 
parent kindness  of  manner,  but  with  serious 
deliberation,  "  which  you  may  think  proper 
to  make,  1  am  ready-meager — to  receive  and 
consider  in  a  liberal  spirit.  Irepeat— if  you 
had  me  only  to  deal  with — ^you  would  lesive 
this  room  with  a  lightened  heart ;  but,  to  be 
plain  and  candid,  our  client,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
18  a  very  difficult  person  to  deal  with.  I 
pledge  my  word  of  honour  to  you — (OA, 
Gammon!  Gammon!  Gammon!) — that  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  upon  Mr.  Titmouse 
to  release  you  from  all  the  rents  received  by 
you  previously  to  your  receiving  legal  notice 
of  the  late  proceedings."  1  suppose  Gam- 
mon felt  this  declaration  was  not  received 
by  Mr.  Aubrey  as  implicitly  as  the  former 
desired  and  expected ;  for  with  a  slight  stiff- 
ness, he  added,  "I  assure  you,  sir,  that  it  is 
a  fact.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  law  is  harsh,. and  even  faulty  in  prin- 
ciple, which,  in  such  a  case  as  yours — 
where  the  possessor  of  an  estate,  to  which 
he  believed  himself  bom,  is  ousted  by  a 
title  of  which  he  had  no  previous  knowledge, 
iicr  MEANS  of  knowledge" — Gammon  uttered 
this  very  pointedly,  and  with  his  eye  fixed 
searchingiy  upon  that  of  Mr.  Aubrey — »*  re- 
quires the  ousted  party  to  make  good  the 

\t8  he  had  so  innocently  appropriated  to 


his  own  use.  That  is  my  opinion^  though 
it  may  be  wrong.  I  am  bound  to  say,  how 
ever,  that  as  the  law  now  stands — if  Mr 
Titmouse  should,  contrary  to  my  advice- 
determine  to  stand  upon  his  strict  rights—*' 
Gammon  paused,  shook  his  head,  shrugged 
his  shouloers,  and  looked  with  melancholy 
significance  at  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"I  am  entirely  at  his  mercy!  I  under- 
stand.  I  do  trust,  however,  that,  in  the 
name  of  our  common  humanity,  he  will  have 
some  little  consideration  for  the  helpless— 
the  miserable  situation  in  which  I  am  so 
unexpectedly  placed,"  said  Aubrey,  with 
mournful  energy.  "  Never  having  imagined 
it  necessary  to  save  money " 

*'  Oh  no — ^nor  with  such  an  income  as 
yours  was,  to  resort,  I  fear,  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  modes — insurance,  and  so  forth,'* 
inteiposed  Gammon,  with  an  easy  air. 

"  No— no !  nothing  of  the  sort"—"  Ah  !— 
thedeuse  you  have  not!"  thought  Gammon, 
"  and  I  confess  it  was  improvident  of  me. 
My  situation  is  so  deplorable  and  desperate, 
that  disguise  would  be  absurd,  even  could  I 
stoop  to  It  J  and  I  declare,  in  the  presence 
of  Heaven,  Mr.  Gammon,  that  without  part- 
ing with  the  little  remnant  of  plate  I  have 
preserved,  and  my  books,  I  am  unable  to 
make  up  even  the  amount  of  your  bill  sent 
in  thfe  day  before  yesterday"-!- Gammon 
gazed  at  Aubrey,  earnestly,  but  in  silence— 
"  and  if  my  miserable  remnant  of  means  he 
so  appropriated,  we  are  literally  beggars*^^ 
he  paused,  and  his  voice  faltered. 

"  Indeed— indeed,  you  distress  me  beyond 
measure,  Mr.  Aubtey,"  said  Gammon,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  If  you  can  but  secure  me  a  merciful 
interval,  to  prepare  myself  for  the  profes- 
sion which  I  have  entered — the  bar — ^what- 
ever earnings  I  might  obtain,  after  saving  a 
bare  maintenance  for  myself  and  family, 
shall  be  devoted  faithfully  to  liquidate  the 
heavy  claims  upon  me !  For  myself,  Mr. 
Gammon,  I  do  not  care  about  living  npon 
bread  and  water  for  the  next  ten  years;  hut 
there  are  others" — his  voice  trembled.  "  Sir, 
by  every  consideration  which  a  gentleman 
may  be  influenced  by,  I  conjure  you  to  inter- 
fere between  me  and  utter  immediate  ruin  !** 
This  was  the  real  thrilling  language  of  die 
heart;  but  it  failed  to  produce  the  least  im- 
pression upon  Gammon,  exciting  only  in- 
tense chagrin  and  disappointment.  "Oh 
that  it  were  but  in  my  power,"  said  he,  with 
great  energy,  "to  send  you  out  of  this  room 
a  free  man !  KI  alone  were  to  be  consulted, 
I  would  instantly  absolve  you  from  all  de- 
mands— or  at  least  give  you  your  own  time, 
and  take  no  other  security  than  your  ho- 
nour." 

"  Oh !  what  a  happy — ^happy  man !  what 
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a*  happy  family  should  we  be  if  only—" 
he  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  he  wa^ 
greatly  moved. 

"  Here's  a  ketUe  of  fish,»'  thought  Gam- 
mon to  himself,  and  bending  down  his  head, 
he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands ;-» 
'*  worse,  far  worse  than  I  had  suspected.  I 
would  tjike  five  pounds  for  all  my  residuary 
interest  in  the  sixty  thousand  pounds !  Fve 
not  the  least  doubt  that  he's  speaking  the 
truth !  But  the  bill  part  of  the  business  is 
highly  unsatisfactory!  I  should  like  old 
Quirk  to  be  here  just  now !  Surely  he  must 
be  able  to  get  security  1  Such  friends  and 
connexions  as  his.  Lf  one  could  only  get 
them  to  join  him  in  security  for  ten 
thousand  pounds  —  stay — ^that  won't  ex- 
actly do,  either;  I  must  have  my  thumb 
upon  him." 

"I  am  so  profoundly  affected  by  the 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed,  Mr. 
Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  at  length  appearing 
to  have  subdued  his  emotion,  and  reeling  it 
necessary  to  say  something,  "  that  I  think 
1  may  take  upon  myself  to  say  the  instruc- 
tions which  we  have  received  shall  not  be 
icted  upon,  come  what  may.  Those  must 
be  really  monsters,  not  men,  who  could 
press  upon  one  in  your  position ;  and  that 
such  should  be  attempted  by  one  who  has 
succeeded  to  your  former  advantages,  is 
inconceivably  shocking.  Mr.  Aubrey,  you 
shall  not  be  crushed — indeed  you  shall  not, 
so  long  as  I  am  a  member — ^perhaps  not  the 
least  influential  one — in  this  firm,  and  have 
any  influence  with  your  formidable  creditor, 
Mr.  Titmouse.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  my 
desire  to  shelter  you  and  yours,  Mr.  Aubrey, 
from  the  storm  you  dread  so  justly."  There 
was  a  warmth,  an  energy  in  Gammon's 
manner,  while  saying  zdl  this,  which  cheered 
the  drooping  heart  of  poor  Mr.  Aubrey. 
"  What  I  am  about  to  say,  Mr.  Aubrey,  is 
in  complete  confidence,"  continued  Gam- 
mon, in  a  low  tone.  Mr.  Aubrey  bowed, 
with  a  little  anxious  excitement  in  his 
manner.  "  May  I  rely  upon  your  honour 
and  secrecy  1" 

"  Most  implicitly,  sir.    What  you  desire 
me  to  keep  within  my  own  breast,  no  one 
'  upon  earth  shall  know  from  me  J* 

"  There  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  serving  you.  Mr.  Titmouse  is  a  weak 
and  inexperienced  young  man,  naturally 
excited  to  a  great  pifch  by  his  present  eleva- 
tion, and  already  embarrassed  for  want 
of  ready  money.  You  may  imagine,  sir, 
that  his  liabilities  to  us  are  of  consider- 
able magnitude.  You  would  hardly  credit, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  the  amount  of  mere  money  out 
of  pocket  for  which  he  stands  indebted  to 
us ;  our  outlay  during  the  last  two  years, 
having  considerably  crippled  our  pecuniary 


resources,  in  an  extensive  praetieelike  oars, 
and  driven  us  to  incur  liabilities,  which 
are  bednninjr  to  occasion  my  partners  and 
myself  considerable  anxiety.  Of  course, 
ftfr.  Aubrey,  we  must  look  to  Mr.  Titmouse 
to  be  speedily  reimbursed ;  he  insists  upon 
our  immedijytely  calling  upon  you;  and  I 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  he  has  at  his 
elbow  one  or  two  very  heartless  advisers, 
who  have  suggested  this  to  him;  for  he 
follows  it  most  pertinaciously.  That  he 
cannot  meet  the  liabilities  I  have  alluded  to, 
out  (^  his  annual  income,  without  swallow- 
ing it  up  entirely  for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  is  certain.  I  regret  io  say  that  Mr. 
Quirk  and  Mr.  Snap  encourage  his  disposi- 
tion to  press  you  ;--do  not  be  alarmed,  my 
dear  sir !"  he  continued,  observing  the  deadly 
paleness  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  whose  eye  was 
riveted  upon  that  of  Gammon,  **  for  I  de- 
clare that  I  will  stand  between  you  and 
them,  and  it  is  enoug^h  for  me  to  say  that  I 
have  the  power  of  doing  so.  I  am  the  only 
person  living  who  happens  to  possess  the 
means  of  influencing  Mr.  Titmouse ;  and  I 
am  determined  to  avail  myself  of  them. 
Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  i  have  no  legal 
authority  from  him,  and  am,  at  the  same 
time,  only  one  of  a  firm,  and  assuring 
you  that  I  am  entailing  a  serious  respon- 
sibility upon  myself  in  what  I  am  doing, 
let  me  throw  out  for  your  consideration 
my  general  notion  of  what  I  think  ought 
to  be  done — merely  my  off-hand  no- 
tion." 

"  I  perfectly  understand ;  I  listen  with 
inexpressible  anxiety,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  Had  I  been  consulted,  we  should  have 
proposed  to  you,  with  reference  to  our  bill 
(which  I  candidly  acknowledge  contains  a 
much  more  liberal  entry  than  would  be 
allowed  on  taxation,  and  which  is  none  of 
mi/  doing,") — Gammon  knew  the  credit 
for  candour  which  this  acknowledgment  of 
a  fact  of  which  Messrs.  Runnington  would 
quickly  apprize  him  on  looking  at  the  bill, 
was  likely  to  obtain  for  him  with  Mr.  Au- 
brey— "  I  say,  I  should  have  proposed  to 
ou,  in  the  first  instance,  the  payment  of  our 
ill  by  instalments,  during  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  provided  you  could  have  obtained 
partial  security.  But  I  am  only  one  of  three, 
and  I  know  the  determination  of  Mr.  Quirk 
and  Mr.  Snap,  not  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
with  reference  to  the  niesne  profits,  which 
is  not  based  upon — in  short,  they  say,  the  . 
bill  must  be  paid  without  being  looked  tnto^-^ 
I  mean,"  he  added  quickly,  **  without  its 
being  subjected  to  thJe  harassing  and  pro- 
tracted scrutiny  which  a  distrustful,  an  un- 
grateful client,  has  it  too  frequently  in  his 
power  to  inflict.  Oh,  let  me  disguise  no- 
thing from  yo%,p^,4e^,^^aj5onversa 
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tion  of  itdh  kind  between  two  ffentleroen,| 
continued  Gammon,  with  an  admirable  air 
of  frankness,  for  he  perceived  that  Mr«  Au- 
brey looked  slightly  staggered.  '*I  am 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  that  bill  does 
contain  exorbitant  entries — entries  which 
have  led  to  very  frequent  and  fierce  disputes 
between  me  and  my  partners.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  Mr.  Quirk  is  the  moneyed  man 
of  Uie  firm ;  and  if  you  were  to  glance  at 
the  articles  of  our  partnership"-*Gammon 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sighed — ^»*  you 
wouM  see  the  tyrannical  extent  of  power 
over  his  partners  which,  in  virtue  of  tiiat 
circumstance,  he  has  secured !  You  ob- 
serve how  candid  I  am-— perhaps  foolishly 

80." 

**  I've  not  quite  mastered  him — ^I  can  tell 
it  by  his  eye,"  thought  Gammon — ^*'  is  this 
a  game  of  chess  between  us  ?  I  wonder 
whether,  afber  all,  Messrs.  Runningtons  are 
aware  of  his  being  here — ^knowin^  his  abi- 
lity—and having  put  him  thoroughly  on  his 
guard?  He  is  checking  strong  feelmgs  in- 
cessantly, and  evidenUy  weighing  every 
word  I  utter.  Misery  has  sharpen^  facul- 
ties naturally  acute." 

''Pray,  do  not  say  so,  Mr.  Grammon;  I 
fully  appreciate  ybur  motives.  I  am  de- 
voured with  anxiety  for  an  intimation  of  the 
nature  of  the  terms  which  you  were  about, 
so  kindly,  to  specify." 

^^ specify  is  perhaps  rather  too  strong  a  term ; 
but  to  procei^.  Supposing,  Mr.  Aubrey,  the 
preliminary  matter  which  1  have  alluded  to, 
satisfactonly  arranged,  I  am  disposed  to  say 
that  if  you  could  mid  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
within  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half." — (Mr. 
Aubrey's  teeth  almost  chattered  at  the  men- 
tion 01  it.)-*'*  I — ^I— that  is,  my  impression 
is — but  it  is  only  nstW— added  Gammon, 
earnestly-—'*  that  the  rest  should  be  left  to 
your  own  honour,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
personal  undertaking  to  pay,  at  a  future — a 
very  distant  day— -in  the  manner  most  con- 
venient to  yourself— the  sum  often  thousand 
pounds  more— making  in  all  only  one-third 
of  the  sum  due  from  you;  and  receiving  an 
absolute  release  from  Mr.  Titmouse  in  re- 
spect of  the  remaining  two-thirds,  namely, 
forty  thousand  pounds." 

Mr.  Aubrey  listened  to  all  this  with  his 
feelings  and  faculties  strung  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  intensity;  and  when  Giunmon  had 
ceased,  experienced  a  transient  sense,  as  of 
the  feaiiul  mountain  that  had  pressed  so 
long  on  his  heart,  moving. 

'*  Have  I  made  myself  intelligible,  Mr. 
Aubrey!"  inquired  Gammon,  with  a  kind 
.but  serious  air. 

''Perfectly— but  I  feel  so  oppressed  and 
overwhelmed  witn  die  magmtude  of  the 


topics  we  are  discussing,  t\iat  I  scarcely  .at 
present  appreciate  the  position  in  which  you 
"would  place  me.  I  must  throw  myself,  Mr. 
Gammon,  entirely  upon  your  indulgence." 

Gammon  looked  a  little  disappointed. 

"  I  can  imagine  your  feelings,  sir."  Ho 
took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil ;  and 
while  he  made  a  tew  memoranda  of  the  ar- 
rangement which  he  had  been  mentioning — 
"  You  see — ^the  great  result  of  what  I  have 
been  hastily  sketching  off  is — ^to  give  you 
ample  time  to  pay  the  sums  which  \  have 
named,  and  to  relieve  you,  at  once,  absc^ 
lutely  from  no  less  a  sum  than  forty  thou- 
sand POUNDS,"  said  he,  with  emphasis  and 
deliberation,  "  for  which— «nd  with  interest 
— ybu  would  otherwise' remain  liable  to  the 
day  of  your  death — there  could  be  no 
escape— except,  perhaps,  into  banishment, 
wSich,  with  your  feelings,  would  be  worse 
than  death— -for  it  would  be  a  dishonourable 
exile — ^to  avoid  just  liabilities— and  those 
who  bear  your  name — " 

"Pray,  sir,  be  silent!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Aubrey,  in  a  tone  that  electrified  Gammon 
— starting  from  his  chair,*  His  face  was 
whitenea;  hie  eye  glanced  lightning  at  his 
companion.  Dagon-like,  Gammon  had  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  touched  the  ark  of  Au- 
brey's honour.  Gammon  lost  his  colour, 
and  for  the  first  time  quailed  before  the  ma- 
jesty of  man;  'twas  also  the  majesty  of 
suffering;  he  had  been  torturing  a  noble  na- 
ture. Neither  of  them  spoke  for  some  time 
— Mr.  Aubrey  continuing  highly  excited — 
Gammon  gazing  at  him  with  unfeigned 
amazement.  The  paper  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  trembled ;  ne  was  obliged  to  lay  it 
down  on  his  lap,  lest  Mr.  Aubrey  should 
perceive  his  agitation. 

"  I  am  guil^  of  great  weakness,  sir,"  at 
length  said  Mr.  Aubrey — ^his  excitement 
only  a  little  abated.  He  stood  erect,  and  , 
spoke  with  stern  precision;  "but  you,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  provoked  the  display 
of  it.  Sir,  I  am  ruined ;  I  am  a  beggar ; 
we  are  all  ruined ;  we  are  all  beggars :  it  is 
the  ordering  of  God,  and  I  bow  to  it  Do 
you  presume,  sir,  to  think  that  at  last  my 
HONOUR  is  in  danger  %  and  consider  it  necea- 
sary,  as  if  you  were  warning  one  whom  yon^ 
saw  about  to  become  a  criminal,'  to  expatiate' 
on  the  nature  of  the  meditated  act  by  which 
I  am  to  disgrace  myself  and  my  family  t" 
Here  they  seemed  suddenly  standing  around 
him,  his  lip  quivered,  his  eyes  filled,  and  he 
trembled  with  excessive  emotion. 

"  This  is  a  sally  equally  unexpected,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  and,  permit  me  to  add,  unwarrant- 
able," said  Gammon,  calmly,  having  reco- 
vered his  self-possession.  "You  have  en- 
tirely misunderstood  me ;  or  1  have  ill  ex* 
plained  myself.    Your  evident  exdtemes: 
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ttlid  distress  toudi  ray  tmj  soul,  Mr.  Au- 
hnfyJ*^  GammoB'ft  voice  trembled.  "  Suf- 
fer me  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  an  inexpresaible 
respect  and  admiration  for  you;  and  am 
rawerable  at  the  thought  of  one  word  of 
mine  harinff  occasioned  you  an  instant's 
nneaskiess.'' 

When  a  generous  nature  is  ^us  treated, 
It  is. apt  to  feel  an  excessive  contrition  for 
any  fault  or  extravagance  which  it  may  have 
3ommitted — an  excessive  ap|»eciation  of  the 
pain  it  may  have  inflicted  on  another.  Thus 
It  was  that,  by  the  time  Gammon  had  done 
speakinff,  Mr.  Aubrey  felt  ashamed  and 
mortified  at  himself,  and  conceived  an  ad- 
miration of  the  dignified  forb^ranoe  of  Gam- 
mon, which  quickly  heightened  into  respect 
ibr  his  general  character,  and  fervent  grati- 
tude for  the  disposition  which  he  had  evinc- 
ed, firom  first  to  last,  so  disinterestedly  to 
serve  a  ruined  man»  He  seemed  now  to 
view  all  that  Gammon  had  proposed  in 
quite  a  new  U^t— through  quite  ano^er 
medimn ;  and  his  excitable  fieUngi  were  in 
9ome  danger  of  disturbing  his  Judgment. 

**As  I  am  a  man  of  lousiness,  Mr.  Au- 
brey," said  Gammon,  with  a  very  captiva^ 
ing  smile-— how  frank  and  forgiving  seemed 
Hs  temp^  to  Aubrey !—'' and  this  a  place 
^  business,  shall  we  resume  our  conversa- 
tion I  With  reference  to  the  first  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  future 
arrangement,  as  to  the  instruments  by  which 
its  payment  is  to  be  secured;  and  a^  fer  the 
lemainin^  ten  thousand,  if  I  were  not  airaM 
ci  rendenng  myself  liable  to  Mr.  Titmouse 
for  ne^lectmg  ms  interests,  I  ^lould  be  con- 
t^itwith  your  verbal  promise-^your  mere 
word  of  honour,  to  pay  it,  as  and  when  you 
conveniently  could.  iBut,  in  justice  to  my- 
self, I  really  must  make  a  show  of  security 
firom  you.  Say,  for  instance,  two  promis- 
sory notes,  fer  j@5000  each,  payable  to  Mr. 
Titmouse.  You  may  really  regard  them  as 
matters  of  mere  form ;  for,  wh«i  you  shall 
have  ffiven  them  to  me,  they  will  be  depo- 
sited &re,"  fpointinff  to  an  iron  safe,)  ^and 
not  again  be  heard  of,  until  you  may  inquire 
for  them.  The  influence  which  I  happen 
to  have  obtained  over  Mr.  Titmouse,  you 
may  rely  upon  my  exercising  with  some 
energy,  if  ever  he  should  be  disposed  to 
press  you  for  payment  of  eitiier  of  the  instru- 
ments I  have  mentioned.  I  tell  you  candidly 
that  tiiey  must  be  negotiable  in  point  of 
form ;  and  I  assure  you,  as  sincerely,  that  I 
will  not  permit  them  to  be  negotiated.  Now, 
mav  I  venture  to  hope  that  we  understand 
each  ether,"  added  Gammon,  with  a  cheer- 
fill  air ;  *'  and  that,  if  this  be  an  arrangement 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  into  eSeet,  it 
is  a  suflicient  evidence  of  my  desire  to  serve 
youy  and  have  the  eflfect  of  relieving  you 


firom  an  inuneiise  load  of  mBodtlbf  and  lia- 
biMtyl" 

'*  An  immense— a  crashing  load,  indeed, 
sir,  if  you  have  but  power  to  carry  your 
views  into  efl^t,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  with 
a  siffh  of  anxiety,  and  a  look  of  gratitude. 

** Leave  that  to  me,  my  dear  sir;  I  will 
undertake  to  do  it;  I  will  move  heaven  and^ 
earth  to  do  it — and  the  more  eagerly  and 
anxiously,  fer  that  I  may  thereby  hoi>e  to 
establish  a  kind  of  set-off  against  the  misery 
and  loss  which  my  professional  exertions 
have  contributed  to  occasion  you !" 

**I  feel  very  deeply  sensible  of  your  very 
great— your  unexpected  kindness,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon ;  but  still,  the  arrangement  suggested, 
is  one  which  occasions  me  dreadful  anxiety, 
as  to  my  being  able  to  carry  out  my  part  of 
it" 

"Never,  never  despair^  Mr.  Aubrey! 
Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves ; 
and  I  really  imagine  I  see  your  powerfel 
energks  already  beginning  to  surmount 
your  prodigious  difficulties!  When  you 
have  slept  over  the  matter,  you  will  feel  the 
fell  relief  which  this  arran^ment  is  so  cal- 
culated to  afford  your  spints.  Of  course, 
too,  you  will  lose  no  time,  in  communicat- 
ing to  Messrs.  Runnin?ton  the  nature  of 
the  anangement  whidi  I  have  proposed.  I 
can  predict  that  they  will  not  be  a  little  dis- 
posed to  urge  you  to  complete  it.  I  cannot, 
however,  help  once  more  reminding  you,  in 
justice  to  myself,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  it  is  but 
a  proposition,  in  making  which,  I  hope  that 
it  will  not  prove  that  I  have  been  carried 
away  by  my  feelings  much  ferther  than  my 
duty  to  my  client  or  his  interests" 

Mr.  Aubrey  was  afiraid  to  hear  him  finish, 
the  sentence,  lest  the  faint  dawn  6f  hope 
should  disappear  fircnn  the  dark  and  troubled 
surfiice.  «*T  will  consult,^as  you  suggest, 
sir,  my  professional  advisers;  and  feel  con- 
fident that  tiiey  will  feel  as  you  predict.  I 
feel  bound  to  consult  them** 

'*  Oh,  eerteinly !  I  am  very  strict  in  the 
observance  of  prc^essional  etiquette,  Mr. 
Aubrey,!  assure  you ;  and  should  not  think 
of  going  On  with  this  arrangement,  except 
with  them,  acting  on  your  behalf.  One 
tiling  I  have  to  beg,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  either 
you  or  tiiey  will  communicate  the  resnlt  of 
your  deliberations  to  me^  personally.  I  am 
very  desirous  that  the  suggested  arrange 
ment  should  be  broken  to  tiiem  by  tne.  By 
the  way,  if  you  would  fiivour  me  with  your 
address,  I  would  make  a  point  of  calling  at 
your  house  either  late  in  the  evening  or 
early  in  the  morning." 

As  if  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
had  not  kept  eagle  eyes  upon  his  every 
movement  since  quitting  Yatton,  with  a  view 
to  any  sodden  application  for  a  writ  of  iVt 
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Eis^ai^  wloi^  a  sttspieloits  moTMiHmt  of  hk 
tow^s  the  sea-coast  might   render  ne- 


I  9m  iofuutely  ohliged  to  yon*  sir-^hut 
it  would  be  far  more  conTeivient  for  beth  of 
us,  if  you  could  drop  me  a  liiie»  or  favour 
me  with  a  call  at  Mr.  Weasel's,  in  Pome- 
granate Court,  in  the  Temple." 

Gammon  blushed  scarlet:  but  fbr  this  ac- 
cidental mention  of  the  name  oiMx*  Weasel, 
who  was  one  of  the  pleaders  occasi<mally 
employed  by  Messrs.  Quirk,  GammoU)  and 
Snap  m  heavy  matter*— in  all  probability 
Mr.  Aubrey  might  have  had  to  ^terciee  his 
faculties,  it  so  disposed,  upon  a  declaration 
of  trespass  for  mesne  pronts,  in  a  oaiuse  g£ 
«  Titmmue  v.  Aubrey  r 

"  As  you  like— as  you  like,  Mr*  Aubrey," 
replied  Gammon,  wim  difficulty  concealing 
his  feelings  of  pique  and  disi^olntment  as 
losing  the  opportunity  of  a  personal  intro* 
duotion  to  Mr.  Aubrey's  family.  After  a 
few  words  of  general  conversatic«i,  GajBimon 
inquiring  how  Mr.  Aubrey  liked  his  new 
profession,  and  assuring  hun«  in  an  empha- 
tic mami^,  that  he  nSght  i^y  upon  being 
supported  from  Uie  moment  of  his  hdng 
called  to  the  bar,  by  almost  all  the  common- 
law  business  of  tiie  firm  of ."  Quhk,  Gan^ 
men,  and  Snap" — ^they  parted.  It  had  been 
to  Mr.  Aubrey  a  memorable  intenrie(w-**>aiid 
to  Gammon  a  somewhat  arduous  9S^ 
taxing  to  an  unusual  extent  his  power  of 
self-command  and  dissimulation.  As  sooi^ 
as  he  was  left  alone,  his  thoUfi;hts  hu»taatly 
recurred  to  Aubrey's  sinsular  burst  oif 
hauteur  and  indignation:  Gammon  had  a 
stin^ng  sense  of  submission  to  superior 
isnerffy — and  felt  indi^inant  with  himsMf  for 
Hot  having  resented  it.  Settii^  asid^  this 
Boiuece  of  exquisite  irritation  to  uno  feelings 
of  a  proud  man,  Gammon  felt  a  depressing 
J  ecmsciousness  that  he  had  not  met  with  bis 
X\'usual  success^  in  his  recent  encounter  with 
tl  Mr,  Aubrey,  who  had  been  throughout  cau- 
I  tious,  watchful,  and  cdurteously  £stiQ8tlul. 
t^^'  He  had  afforded  occasional  glimpses  ef  the 
unap|»roachable  pride  of  his  nature-^-and 
Gammon  had  crouched!  Was  there  any 
thing  in  their  interview-^thought  Gammon, 
walking  thoughtfully  to  and  m  in  hit  room 
-—which,  when  Aubrey  came  to  reflect  upon 
—for  instance— had  Gammon  disclosed  too 
much  about  the  extent  of  his  influence  over 
Titmouse?  His  cheek  slightly  fluebed ;  a 
sigh  of  fati^e  and  excitement  escaped  him ; 
end  gathenuff  together  his  papers,  he  began 
to  prepare  Sx  quitting  the  office  for  the 
day. 

Mr.  Anbrey  quitted  Messra.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and .  Snap's  <^oe  with  feelings  of 
mingled  exhaustion  and  desponden^.  As 
he  walked  down  &iffifon  Hili-  a  atonal. 


doploraMe  neiglAonrhoed !  waatBoeBesM* 
he  witness?  Poverty  and  profligacy  i^ 
veiling  on  all  hands  in  their  wild  and  filthy 
excesses!  Here  was  an  Irishman,  ha^* 
stupefied  witii  liqac»r  and  bathed  in  blood, 
having  just  been  rescued  from  a  dreacUlul 
fight  m  a  low  underground  publio^touse 
cellax,  by  his  squalid  wife,  with  dishevelled 
hair  soul  a  filthy  infant  in  her  arm&-<-who 
walked  beside  him  cursing,  pinching,  and 
striking  him— reproaching  him  wiSi  th« 
knowi^ge  that  she  and  her  seven  children 
were  lyin§  starving  at  home ;  presently  he 
fell  down  into  the  gutter,  and  uie.widi  her 
infant  fell  down  over  him  I 

There  was  a  woman-— as  it  were  a  bloated 
mass  of  filth  steeped  in  gin— -standing  with 
a  drunken  anile,  at  an  old  clothefr4tall, 
pawnins  for  a  glara  of  f^  a  dirty  little  shirt, 
which  uie  had  a  few  minutes  before  stripped 
firom  the  back  of  one  of  her  then  half^iaked 
children ! 

A  little  further  on  was  a  noisy  crowd 
around  two  men  carrying  a  shuttear,  oa 
which  was  atrapped  the  bleedinff  body  (a 
handkerchief  spread  over  the  face;  6f  a  poor 
bricklayer,  fallen  a  few  minutes  before  nrom 
the  top  of  some  soaflfolding,  and  then  in  the 
agonies  of  deaidh— leaving  behind  him  a  wife 
and  twelve  children,  tor  whom  he  had 
slaved  from  morning  to  night,  who  were 
now  ignorant  of  what  had  oefallen  him, 
and  that  they  were  left  entirely  .destitute. 

There  was  a  skinny  little  tmified  urchin, 
about  eight  years  old,  with  nothing  to  con- 
ceal his  dirty,  half-starved  body,  but  a 
tattered  man's  coat,  pinned  round  him; 
dying  with  hmiger,  he  had  stolen  a  vil* 
hmotts-looking  l^rtf  bone— ^caree  a  half- 
penny  worth  of  meat  upon  it ;  and  a  Inrawny 
constable,  his  knuckles  fiercely  dug  into  &e 
poor  little  offender's  ne<^  with  his  ti|^t 
grasp,  was  leading  him  off  to  the  pd^ 
office,  followed  by  his  shrieking  mother; 
firom  the  police  office  he  would  be  committed 
ta  Newgate,  and  thence,  aft»  two  or  three 
montte'  imprisonment,  he  would  be  flogged 
—miserable  little  wretch  I—by  the  common 
hangman,  (who  had  hanged  the  child's 
&&er  aome  six  months  Wose,}  and  die 
charged  to  return  several  times  and  underBO 
a  similar  process ;  then  to  be  transported  ; 
and  finally  be  hanged,  as  had  been  his  ^ther 
before  him. 

These  startling  scenes  passed  befi>re  Bir. 
Aubrey,  in  the  course  of  nve  minutes'  wtdk 
down  Saffiron  Hill— during  whidi  pmod  he 
now  and  then  paused,  and  gazed  aixmnd  him 
with  feeling  of  pity,  of  astonishment,  d 
disgust,  which  presently  blended  and  deep- 
en^ into  one  feeling  of  horror.  These 
scenes,  to  some  so  fatally  fmBiliar'  *'fataffy^ 
I  mean,  on  account  of  the  imunecftKffCS 
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which  meii  femiUarity  ia  apt  to  indace-^to 
Mr.  Anbrey,  had  on  them  alt  the  frightful 
glare  of  novelty.  He  ha^  never  witnessed 
way  thin^  of  the  sort  before ;  and  had  no 
notion  of  its  existence.  The  people  on  each 
side  of  the  hill,  however,  seemed  perfectly 
iamiliar  with  such  scenes,  which  they  seem- 
ed to  view  with  the  same  stupid  indifier- 
eoee  with  which  a  lamb  led  to  the  alaugkter 
is  beheld  by  one  that  has  spent  his  life  next 
door  to  the  slaughter-house.  The  Jew 
dotbesman,  before  whose  door  he  stood  for 
a  second  or  two,  arrested  by  tlie  horrifying 
spectacle  of  the  bleeding  wretch  borne  along 
to  the  hospital— 'took  the  opportunity  to 
assail  him  with  insolent  importunity.  A  fat 
baker,  «nd  a  greasy  eating-house  keeper 
stood  each  at  his  door.  Oh,  how  utterly  in- 
sensible to  the  ravenous  want  that  flitted 
incessantly  past  them !  The  pallid  spectres 
haunting  the  dn-palace  at  the  comer,  gazed 
with  sunken,  lack-lustre  eye,  and  drunken 
«pathy  at  the  man  borne  bv. 

What  scenes  were  these !  And  what  other 
hidden  scenes  did  they  not  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of!  *' Gracious  mercy!'*  thought 
Aubrey,  «<  what  a  world  have  I  been  living 
in !  And  this  dismal  aspect  of  it  exposed 
to  me  just  when  I  have  lost  all  power  of  re- 
lieving its  wretchedness  !*'->-here  a  thrill  of 
anguish  passed  through  his  heart— ^*  but, 
wo,  wo  is  me !  If  at  this  moment  I  had  a 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  a  year,  how  hi 
would  it  go  amidst  the  scenes  similar  to  this, 
which  abound  in  this  one  cityt  Oh  God ! 
what  unutterable  horror  must  be  in  store  for 
those  who,  intrusted  hj  Thee  with  an  over- 
flowing abundance,  disregard  the  misery 
arouna  them  in  guilty  selflshnesa  and  indo- 
lence, or" — ^he  shuddered^— "expend  it  in 
sensuality  and  profligacy !  Will  Dives  be- 
come sensible  ofhb  misconduct,  only  when 
he  shall  have  entered  upon  his  next  scene 
of  existence  and  punishment  1  Oh,  merciful 
Creator!  how  is  my  heart  wrung  by  the 
sight  of  i|Bch  scenes  as  these?  Awful  and 
mysterioid^ Author  of  existence,  Fhtktr  of 
the  ipirit^  of  all  fleshy  are  these  states  of  being 
which  Thoa  hast  ordained  ?  Are  these  thy 
children  %  Are  these  my  fellow-creatures  % 
Oh,  help  me !  help  me !  my  weak  heart 
faints ;  my  cloudea  understanding  is  con- 
founded! I  cannot — insect  that  I  am! — 
discern  the  scope  and  end  of  thy  economy, 
of  thy  dread  government  of  the  world ;  yet 
I  KNOW  that  thoa  reignest !  though .  elouda 
and  darkness  are  around  thee!  HighteotM' 
ness  and  judgment  are  the  hahitaiion  tif  thy 
throne  !  with  righteousness  shall  thou  judt^e 
the  worldy  and  the  pboplb  with  equitt  !^' 

Like  aa  the  lesser  light  is  lost  in  the 
greater,  so,  in  Aubrey's  case,  was  the  lesser 
iseiy  he  suffered,  merged  in  his  sense  of 
3a 


the  greater  misery  he  witnessed.  What, 
aAar  all,  was  his  position,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  those  now  before  and  around 
him  1  What  cause  of  thankfulness  had  he 
not,  for  the  merciful  mildness  of  the  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  towards  him  and  his ! 
Such  were  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  he 
stood  gazing  at  the  scenes  which  had  called 
them  forth,  when  his  eye  lit  on  the  figure 
of  Mr.  Gammon  approaching  him.  He  was 
threading  his  way,  apparently  lost  in  thought, 
through  the  scenes  which  had  so  powerfully 
affected  Mr.  Aubrey,  wh6  stood  eyeing  him 
wi^  a  sort  of  unconscious  intensity,  as  if 
secure  from  his  observation,  till  he  was 
actually  addressed  by  him. 

**Mr.  Aubrey!'*  exclaimed  Gammon, 
courteously  saluting  him.  Each  took  off 
his  hat  to  the  other.  Though  Aubrey  hardly 
intended  it,  he  found  himself  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Gammon,  who,  in  a  re- 
markably feeling  tone,  and  with  a  happy 
flattering  def<wenee  of  manner,  intimated 
that  he  could  guess  the  subject  of  Mr.  Au- 
brey's thoughts,  namely,  the  absorbing  mat- 
ters which  they  had  been  discussing  to* 
gether. 

**  No,  I  was  not,"  said  Aubrey,  #ith  a 
sigh,  as  he  walked  on-~Gammon  keeping 
easily  beside  him-—**  I  have  been  profound- 
ly affected  by  scenes  which  I  have  witness- 
ed in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  youi 
office,  since  quitting  it;  what  misery !  what 
horrer!" 

♦*  Ah,  Mr.  Aubrey !"  exclaimed  Gammon, 
with  a  sigh,  as  they  very  slowly  ascendec' 
Holborn  Hill,  separate,  but  side  by  side-* 
"  what  a  checkered  scene  is  life ! — Guilt  and 
innocence-^happiness  and  misery— wealth 
and  noverty— disease  and  health— wisdom 
and  folly — sensuality  and  refinement— piety 
and  irreligion— how  strangely  intermingled 
we  behold  ihem,  wherever  we  look  on  life 
—how  difficult  to  the  philosopher  to  detect 
the  principle  !"— 

«*  Difficult  1 — ^Impossible !  impossible  I" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  thoughtfully. 

*^  Comparison,  I  have  often  thought," 
said  Gammon;  after  a  pause,  **  comparison 
of  one's  own  misfortunes  with  the  greater 
misfortunes  endured  by  othere,  is  beneficial 
or  prejudicial— consolatory  or  disheartening 
^-according  as  the  mind  of  him  who  makes 
the  comparison  is  well  or  ill  regulated^* 
possessed,  or  destitute  of  morel  and  religious 
principle !" 

"  It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey ; 
thou^  not  particularly  inclined  to  enter 
into  conversation,  he  was  pleased  with  the 
tone  of  his  companion's  remark. 

«'  As  for  me"— -proceeded  Gammon,  with 
a  slight  sigh-**  the  absorbing  anxieties  of 
professional  life,  and,  too,  a  branch  of  pro 
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I^MSional  life  which,  infinitely  to  my  distaste, 
brings  me  constantly  into  scenes  such  as 
you  have  been  observingr,  hay&  contributed 
to  render  me  less  sensible  of  their  real 
character ;  yet  ^ an  1  vividly  conceive  the 
effect  they  must,  when  first  seen,  produce 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  compassionate, 
an  observant,  a  reflectingr  man,  Mr.  Au- 
brttfl" 

Gammon  looked  a  gentleman;  his  ad- 
dress was  easy  and  insinuating,  full  of 
delicate  deference,  without  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  oant  or  sycophancy ;  his  counte- 
nance was  an  intellectual  and  expressive 
one ;  his  conversation  that  of  an  educated 
and  thinking  man.  He  was  striving  bis 
utmost  to  produce  a  favourable  impression 
on  Mr.  Aubrey ;  and,  as  is  very  little  to  be 
surprised  at,  he  succeeded,  iy  the  time 
they  had  got  about  twenty  yards  beyond 
Fetter  Lane,  they  might  have  been  seen 
walking  together  arm-in-arm.  As  they 
approached  Oxford  Street,  they  suddenly 
stumbled  on  Mr.  Runnington. 

^(  God  bless  me,  Mr.  Aubrey !"  said  he, 
surprisedly— ." and  Mr.  Gammon?  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Gammon  V — he  continued, 
taking  off  his  hat  with  a  littie  formality, 
and  speaking  in  a  corresponding  tone ;  but  he 
was  encountered  by  Gammon  with  greatly 
superior  ease  and  distance,  and  was  not  a 
little  netUed  at  it ;  for  he  was  so  palpably 
foiled  with  his  own  weapons. 

"  Well — ^I  shall  now  resign  you  to  your 
legitimate  adviser,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Gam- 
mon, with  a  smile;  then,  addressing  Mr. 
Runnington,  in  whose  countenance  pique 
and  pride  were  abundantly  visible, — ^*'  Mr. 
Aubrey  has  favoured  me  with  a  call  to*day, 
and  we  have  had  some  little  discussion  on 
a  matter  which  he  will  explain  to  you.  As 
for  me,  Mr.  Aubrey,  I  ought  to  have  turned 
off  two  streets  ago— sol  wish  you  good 
evening." 

Mr.  Aubrey  and  he  shook  hands  as  they 
exchanged  adieus.  Mr.  Runnington  and  he 
simply  raised  each  his  hat,  and  bowed  to 
the  oth^  with  cold  politeness.  As  Mr. 
Runnington  and  Mr.  Aubrey  walked  west- 
ward together,  the  former,  who  was  a  very 
cautious  man,  did  not  think  fit  to  express 
the  uneasiness  he  felt  at  Mr.  Aubrey's  hav- 
ing entered  into  any  thing  like  confidential 
intercourse  with  one  whom  he  believed  to  be 
so  subtle  and  dangerous  a  person  as  Mr. 
Gammon.  He  was,  however,  very  greatly 
surprised  when  he  came  to  hear  of  tne  pro- 
posal which  had  been  made  up  by  Mr. 
CirammoD,  concerning  the  mesne  profits, 
which,  he  said,  was  so  unaccountably 
reasonable  and  liberal,  considering  the  par- 
ties by  whom  it  was  made,  that  he  feared 
Mr.  Aubrey  must  be  lying  under  some  mis- 


take. He  would,  however,  turn  it  anxiously 
over  in  his  mind,  and  consult  with  his 
partners ;  and,  in  short,  do  whatever  they 
conceived  best  for  Mr.  Aubrey-— that  he 
might  depend  upon. 

"And,  in  the  mean  time,  my  dear  sir," 
added  Mr.  Runnington,  with  a  smile  de- 
signed to  disguise  considerabfe  anxiety,  ^  it 
may  be  as  well  for  you  not  to  have  any  fur- 
ther personal  communication  with  these 
parties,  whom  you  do  not  know  as  well  as 
we  do ;  but  to  let  us  negotiate  with  them  in 
every  thmg!"  Thus  they  parted ;  and  Mr. 
Aubrey  entered  Vivian  Street  with  a  cop- 
siderably  lighter  heart  than  he  had  ever  bo- 
fore  carried  into  it.  A  vivid  recollection  <rf 
the  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Saf* 
fron  Hill,  caused  him  exquisitely  to  ap- 
preciate the  comforts  of  his  littie  home,  and 
to  return  the  welcomes  and  caresses  he 
received  with  a  kind  of  trembling  tender- 
ness and  energy.  As^he  folded. his  still 
blooming  but  somewhat  anxious  wife  fondly 
to  his  bosom,  kissed  his  Mgh-spirited  and 
lovely  sister,  and^fondled  the  prattling  in- 
nocents that  came  clambering  up  upon  his 
lap,  he  forgot  the  difficulties,  but  remember- 
ed the  lesson  of  the  day. 

But  I  must  return  to  Yatton,  where  some 
matters  had  transpired  which  are  worth  no- 
ticing. Though  Mr.  Yahoo  paid  rather 
anxious  court  to  Mr.  Gammon,  who  was 
very  far  too  much  for  him  in  every  way, 
'twas  plain  that  he  dreaded  and  disliked,  as 
much  as  he  was  despised  by  that  gentleman. 
Mr.  Gammon  easily  extracted  from  Tit- 
mouse that  Yahoo  was  endeavouring,  from 
time  to  time,  artfully  to  set  him  against  bib 
protector,  Mr.  Gammon.  This  was  some* 
iking;  but  more  than  this— Yahoo,  a  bold, 
dashing  scoundrel,  was  obtaining  a  growing 
ascendency  over  Titmouse,  whom  he  was 
rapidly  initiatin|r  into  all  manner  of  vile 
habits  and  practices;  and,  in  short,  com* 
pletely  corrupting.  But,  above  all.  Gam- 
mon ascertained  that  Yahoo  had  already 
commenced,  witL  great  success,  his  experi- 
ments upon  the  piirse  of  Titmouse.  Before 
thay  had  been  a  week  at  Yatton,  down  came 
a  splendid  billiard-table  with  its  appendages 
from  London,  accompanied  by  a  man  to  fix  if 
—as  he  did — in  the  library,  which  he  quickly 
denuded  of  all  traces  of  its  former  charac- 
ter ;  and  here  Yahoo,  Titmouse,  and  .Fitz- 
Snooks  would  pass  a  good  deal  of  their  time. 

Then  they  would  have  tables  and  chairsh 
and  cards,  cigars,  and  brandy  and  water, 
out  upon  the  beautiful,  *'  soft,  smooth-shaven 
lawn,"  and  sit  there  playing  ecarte^  st  once 
pleasantly  soothed  and  Ptimulated  by  theu 
cigars  and  brandy  and  water,  for  half  a  day 
together. 

Then  Yahoo  got  up  frequent  excureione 
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lo  GiOtton,  and  eren  to  York;  where,  to- 
f^her  with  his  two  companions,  he  had 
*^  great  sport,**  as  the  newspapers  hegan  to 
intimate  with  growing  frequency  and  dis- 
tinctness. 

Actuated  by  that  execrable  licentiousness 
with  reference  to  the  female  sex,  by  which 
he  was  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  of 
vchich  he  boasted,  he  had  got  into  several 
curious  adventures  with  farmers'  girls,  and 
others  in  the  vicinity  of  Yatton,  and  even 
amongst  tiie  female  members  of  the  esta^ 
biishment  at  the  Hall;  in  which  latter 
quarter  Fitz-Snooks  and  Titmouse  began  to 
imitate  his  example. 

Mr.  Gammon  conceived  a  fearful,  a  shud- 
dering loathing  and  disgust  for  the  miscreant 
leader  into  these  enormities;  and,  but  for 
the  certain  consequences,  would  have  de- 
spatched him  with  'as  much  indifference  as 
he  would  have  laid  arsenic  in  the  way  of  a 
bold,  voracious  rat,  or  killed  a  snake.  As  it 
was,  he  secretly  caused  him  to  experienee, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  the  effects  of  his 
good-will  towards  him. 

Yahoo  had  offered  certain  atrocious  indig- 
nities to  the  sweetheart  of  a  strapping  young 
farmer;  whose  furious  complamts  coming 
to  Mr.  Gammon's  ears,  that  gentleman, 
under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  save  him  two 
guineas  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  Yahoo,  and 
give  him  the  best  taste,  he  knew  how,  of  a 
pair  of  Yorkshire  fists. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  Satyr  fell  in 
virith  his  unsuspecting  enemy.  Yahoo  was  a 
strOnglj^-built  man,  and  an  excellent  bruiser ; 
but  was  at  first  disposed  to  shirk  the  fight, 
on  glancing  at  the  prodigious  proportions 
of  Hazel,  and  the  fury  flaming  in  his  eyes. 
The  instant,  however,  that  he  saw  the  atti- 
tude into  which  poor  Hazel  threw  himself, 
Yahoo  smiled,  stripped,  and  set  to.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  was  a  good  while  before 
Hazel  could  get  one  single  blow  at  his  ac- 
complished opponent;  whom,  however,  he 
at  length  began  to  wear  out.  Then  he  gave 
him  a  miserable  pommeling,  to  be  sure ;  and 
finished  by  knocking  out  five  of  his  front 
teeth,  viz.,  three  in  the  upper,  and  two  in 
the  under  jaw — beautifully  white  and  regu- 
lar teeth  they  certainly  were ;  and  the  loss 
of  them  caused  him  great  aiSiction  on  the 
score  of  his  appearance,  and  also  not  a  little 
interfered  v/ith  the  process  of  cigar-smoking; 
and  would,  besides,  have  debarred  him  from 
enlisting  as  a  soldier,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
not  bite  off  the  end  of  his  cartridge ;  where- 
fore, it  would  seem,  that  Hazel  had  com- 
mitted the  offence  of  mayhem, 

Mr.  Gammon  condoled  heartily  with  Mr. 
Yahoo,  on  hearing  of  the  brutal  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  him,  and  as  the  assault 
had  not  been  comaiitted  in  the  presence  of  a 


timd  party,  strongly  recommended  him  to 
bring  an  action  of  iretpau  vi  et  arm%$  against 
Hazel,  which  Gammon  undertook  to  con- 
duct for  him  to— a  nonsuit.  While  they 
were  conversing  in  this  friendly  way  to- 
getiier,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Gammon 
tiiat  there  was  another  service  he  could  render 
Mr.  Yahoo,  and  with  equally  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  injunction,  fio/  to  let  kU  left  hand 
know  what  hit  right  hand  did;  for  he  loved 
the  character  of  a  secret  benefactor.  So  he 
wrote  up  a  letter  to  Snap,  (whom  he  knew 
to  have  been  treated  very  insolently  by 
Yahoo,)  desiring  him  to  go  to  two  or  three 
flash  bill-brokers  and  money-lenders,  and 
ascertain  whether  they  had  any  pap»  by 
them  witji  the  name  of  "  Yahoo*'  on  it : — 
and  in  the  event  of  such  being  discovered, 
bd  was  to  act  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
Gammon. 

Off  went  Snap  like  a  shot,  on  receivinf 
this  letter;  and  the  very  first  gentieman  he 
applied  to,  viz.,  Sock*em  Dry,  Esquire, 
proved  to  be  possessed  of  an  acceptance  of 
Yahoo's  for  £200,  for  which  Dry  had  given 
only  five  pounds  on  speculation.  He  r^ily 
yielded  to  Snap's  representation,  tiiat  he 
would  give  him — Dry — a  shy  at  Mr.  Yahoo, 
gratis,  and  put  the  document  into  the  hands 
of  Snap :  who  forthwith  delivered  it,  confi- 
dentially, to  l^windle  Shark,  gent.,  &c.,  a 
little  Jew  attorney  in  Chancery  Lane,  into 
whose  office  the  dirty  work  of  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap  was  swept — ^in  cases  where 
they  did  not  cnoose  to  appear.  I  wish  the 
mutilated  Yahoo  could  Have  seen  the  mouth- 
ful of  glittering  teeth  that  were  displayed 
by  the  hungry  Jew,  on  receiving  the  above 
comn^ission. 

His  duties,  though  of  a  painful,  were  of  a 
brief  and  simple  description.  'Twas  a  plain 
case  of  Endorsee  v.  Acceptor*  The  affidavit 
of  debt  was  sworn  ^e  same  afternoon ;  and 
within  an  hour's  time  afterwards,  a  thin  slip 
of  paper  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
under-sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  commanding 
him  to  take  the  body  of  Pimp  Yahoo,  if  he 
should  be  found  in  his  bailiwick,  and  him 
safely  keep— out  of  harm's  way — to  enable 
him  to  pay  dS200  debt  to  Suck'em  Dnr,  and 
£24,.  68.  lOd,- coste  to  Swindle  Shark. 
Down  went  that  little  '*  infernal  machine" 
to  Yorkshire  by  that  night's  post.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  astonishment  and  concern 
with  which  Mr.  Gammon,  the  evening  but 
one  afterwards,  on  returning  to  the  Hall 
from  a  ride  to  Grilston,  heard  Titmouse  and 
Fitz-Snooks— deserted  beings!— tell  him 
how,  an  hour  before,  two  big  vulgar  fellows, 
one  of  them  with  a  long  slip  of  paper  in  his 
hands,  had  callqd  at  the  Hall,  asked  for  the 
innocent,  unsuspecting  Yahoo,  just  as  he 
was  putting  his  last  ball  into  the  pqckct  ^ 
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the  biUiard-table— an  adnmble  eeup^-^vd 
msisted  oh  his  accompanying  liiem  to  the 
house  of  one  ol  them,  and  then  on  to  York 
Castle. 

They  had  brought  a  tax-eart  -with  them 
for  his  convenience;  and  into  it,  between 
his  two  new  friends,  was  forced  to  get  the 
astonished  Yahoo,  smoking,  as  well  as  he 
could,  a  cigar,  with  which  he  had  filled  aJl 
his  pockets,  and  swearing  oaths  eno^i^  to 
last  the  whole  neighbourhood  for  a^tnight 
at  least,  Mr.  Gammon  was  quite  shocked 
at  the  indignity  which  had  been  perpetrated, 
and  asked  why  the  villains  had  not  been 
kept  till  be  could  have  been  sent  fot.  Then, 
leaving  the  naelancholy  Titmouse  tnd  Fitz- 
Snooks  to  themselves  for  a  little  while,  he 
t09k  a  solitary  walk  in  the  elm  avenue, 
where — erief  has  different  modes  of  express- 
ing itsel&-be  relieved  his  excited  feelings 
by  reiterated  bursts  of  laughter. 

As  soon  as  the  York  True  Blue  had, 
amongst  other  intimations  of  fashionable 
movements,  informed  the  public  that  ^*  The 
Hon.  Pimp  Yahoo''  had  quitted  Yatton  Hall 
for  York  Castle,  where  he  intended  to  remain 
and  receive  a  large  party  of  friends— it  was 
astonishing  how  soon  they  began  to  muster 
and  rally  round  him.  *'  Detttmers*'^ — so  that 
species  of  visiting  cards  is  called—came 
fluttering  in  like  snow ;  and,  in  short,  there 
was  no  end  of  the  messages  of  civility  and 
condolence  which  he  received  from  those 
whom  he  had  obliged  with  his  valuable 
countenance  and  custom. 

Ah  me,  poor  Yahoo,  comnjetely  done! 
Oft  is  it,  in  this  infernal  world  of  ours,  that 
the  best  concerted  schemes  are  thus  sud- 
denly defeated  by  the  envious  and  capricious 
fates !  Thus  were  thy  arms  suddenly  held 
back  from  behind,  just  as  they  were  encir- 
cling as  pretty,  plump  a  pigeon  as  ever 
nesUed  in  them  with  pert  and  playful  confi- 
dence, to  be  plucked  *  ^as,  alas !  And 
didst  thou  behold  the  danger  to  which  it 
was  exposed,  as  it  fluttered  upward  uncon- 
sciously into  the  region  where  thine  affec- 
tionate eye  detected  the  keen  hawk  in  deadly 
poise?'  Ah  me!  Oh  dear!  What  shall  I 
do  1  What  can  I  say  %  How  vent  my  grief 
for  The  Prematurely  Caged  1— • 

**  dute  desklerio  sit  pvdor,  avt  iBodi» 
Tam  chad  capitis  1 — 
Ergo  Tahdum  perpetual  career 
Tinet  ?    Cu!  Pudor,  et  Justitie  snror, 
Incomipta  Fidee,  nudaque  Verltai, 
i^uando  iilluin  inveniet  parem  f 
Miiliis  ille  bonis  ilebilis  ahfuUt 
Nttlli  flebilior,  quam  tibi,  Tittlebat  t* 
Ttt  frustrA  piai,  beol  n6ii  iu  eiedliun 
Poieis  Yahdum  ereditorss — 
Quern  brevi  lemel  horrldc, 
Nif ro  compulertt  Oammaniui  fregl. 
Duram/'f 

♦  E!egaiititii  alH-**  T\tmu$tiia." 
i  Bat.  C«r».  L  zx&v. 


Poor  Titmouse  was  very  dull  for  fHomt 
little  time  afler  this  sudden  abduction  of  the 
bold  and  brilliant  spirit,  for  whom  I  have 
above  poured  out  the  deep  sorrows  of  my 
soul,  and  wished  to  bring  an  action,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Fitz-Snooks,  against  the  mis- 
creant who  had  dared  to  set  the  law  in 
motion  at  Yatton,  under  the  very  nose  of  its 
lord  and  master.  As  soon,  however,  9s 
Gammon  intimiated  to  him  that  all  those 
who  had  lent  Yahoo-  money,  might  now 
rely  upon  that  gentleman's  honoar,  and 
'whistle  baok  their  money  at  their  leisure, 
HtmottS^  burst  out  into  a  great  rage,  telling 
Gammon  that  he,  Titmouse,  had,  only  a  day 
or  two  before,  lent  Yahoo  150/.,  of  good  and 
lawful  money  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  he 
was  a  *' cursed  scamp,''  who  knew  he  could 
not  pay :  and  a  detainer,  at  the  suit  of  ^  l^t- 
tlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,"  was  one  of  the  very 
earliest  that  found  its  way  into  the  sheriff's 
cMffice,  that  gentleman  becoming  one  of  the 
very  bitterest  and  most  relentless  creditors 
of  the  fallen  Yahoo,  except,  perhaps,  Mr. 
FitZrSnooks,  who,  having  lent  the  amiable 
Yahoo  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  pounds, 
remained  easy  all  ,the  while,  under  the  im'* 
presMon  that  certain  precious  documents, 
called  "I.  O.  U.'s"  of  the  said  Yahoo  were 
as  good  as  cash,  was  infinitely  dismayed  on 
discovering  that  it  was  otherwise;  thatAe 
was  not  to  be  paid  before  all  other  creditors, 
and  immediately;  so  he  also  seiit  a  very 
special  message  in  the  shape  of  a  detainer, 
backed  by  a  great  number  of  curses. 

In  process  of  time  Mr.  Yahoo  bethonsrht 
himself  of  getting  *'  whitevuashed  »•"  bat 
when  he  came  to  be  inspected,  it  was  consi* 
dered  that  he  was  not  properly  aeaatmed}  so 
the  operation  was  delayed  for  two  years, 
uader  a  very  arbitrary  statute,  which  ea- 
acted,  ^^  that  if  it  should  appear  that  the  said 
prisoner  had  contraclef|  any  of  his  debts 
fruudulentltf^  or  by  means  oifahepreUneca^ 
oiwiihotd  having  had  any  reaaonahle  or  pro^ 
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babk  expedation  at  the  time  when  eoniraeUd 
of  paying  the  same,'**  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  ^^  or 
shidi  be  indebted  for  damages  recovered  in 
any  action  for  criminal  convereation,  or  aeduc^ 
iion,  or  for  maltciotu  injuries^  &c.,  &c.,  such 
prisonear  should  be  discharged  as  to  such 
debts  and  damages,  so  soon  only  as  he  shal) 
be  in  custody  at  the  suit  of  such  creditors 
for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  two 
years."  Such  is  the  odious  restraint  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  at  thia  day, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  suffered  to  dis- 
grace the  statute  law  of  England ;  for,  in 
order  to  put  other  Yahoos  upon  their  guard 
against  the  cruel  and  iniquitous  designs 
upon  them,  I  here  inform  tiiem  that  the  laws 
under  which  Mr»  Yahoo  suffered  his  two 
years'  incaicerationy  every  one  of  his  debts. 
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&J.,  eoming  undw  one  or  other  of  the  de- 
8cri(  tions  aooye  mentioned  .are,  proh  pudor  / 
re-enacted,  and  at  this  moment  in  force,  as 
several  most  respectable  gentlemen,  if  you 
could  get  access  to  them,  would  tell  you. 

Yahoo  having  been  thus  adroitly  disposed 
of,  Mr.  Gammon  had  the  ^tincation  of 
fiiiding  that  mischievous  simpleton,  Fits- 
Snooks,  very  soon  afterwards  take  his  de- 
.parture.  He  pined  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
town,  (which  ne  had  money  enough  to  enjoy 
for  about  three  years  longer,  with  economy; 
after  which  he  might  go  abroad,  or  to  the 
dOj5»— wherever  they  were  to  be  found.) 
IVas  indeed  monstrous  dull  at  Yatton;  the 
game,  which  Yahoo  had  given  him  a  taste 
for,  was  so  very  strictly  preserved  there !  and 
the  birds  so  uncommon  shy  and  wild,  and 
strong  on  the  win^ !  Besides,  Gammon's 
presence  was  a  ternble  pressure  upon  him, 
overawing  and  benumbing  him,  in  spite  of 
several  attempts  which  he  had  made,  when 
charged  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  wine, 
to  exhibit  an  impertinent  familiarity,  or  even 
defiance. 

As  soon  as  poor  Titmouse  had  bade  him 
^(ood-by,  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  lost 
sight  of  him — he  was  at  Yatton,  alone  with 
Gammon^  and  felt  as  if  a  spell  were  upon 
him— he  was  completely  cowed  and  pros- 
trate. Yet  Gammon  laid  himself  out  to  the 
▼ery  uttermost  to  please  him,  and  re-a^sure 
his  drooping  spirits.  Titmouse  had  go  it 
into  his  hes^  that  the  mysterious  and  dread- 
ful Gammon  had,  in  some  deep  way  or 
other,  been  at  the  bottom  of  Yahoo^s  abduc- 
tion, and  the  disappearance  of  Fitz-Snooks, 
and  would,  by-and-by,  do  the  same  for  him* 
He  had  noieeling  of  ownership  of  Yatton ; 
but  of  being,  as  it  were,  only  tenant-at-will 
thereof  to  Mr.  Gammon.  Whenever  he 
tried  to  re-assure  himself,  by  repeating  to 
humself  that  it  did  not  signify — ^for  Yatton 
-was  his  own — and  he  might  do  as  he  liked, 
his  feelings  might  be  compared  to  a  balloon, 
vrhich,  with  the  eye  of  eager  and  anxious 
thousands  upon  it,  yet  cannot  get  inflated 
sufSciently  to  rise  one  inch  from  the  ground. 
How  was  it?  Mr.  Ganmion's  manner  to- 
wards him  was  most  uncommonly  respect- 
iful ;  what  else  could  he  wish  for?  Yet  he 
^vrould  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  to  Mr. 
Oammon  to  take  himself  off,  and  never  show 
his  nose  again  at  Yatton !  It  annoyed  him, 
too,  more  Uian  he  could  express,  to  perceive 
the  deference  and  respect  which  every  one 
at  the  Hall  manifested  towards  Mr.  Gam- 
mon. 

Titmouse  would  sometimes  stamp  his 
foot,  when  alone,  with  childish  fury  on  the 

S round,  when  he  thought  of  it.     When  at 
inner,  and    sitting    together   afterwards, 
CiSammon  would  :a(3c  his  invention  for  jokes 
2a2 


and  anecdotes  to  amuse  Titmouse — who 
would  certainly  give  a  kind  of  laugh,  ex- 
claim, "  Bravo !  na,  ha !  Ton  my  life ! 
—capital! — By  Jove!  Most  .uncommon 
ffood!  you  don't  say  sol"  and  go  on, 
drinking  glass  after  grlass  of  wine,  or  brandy 
and  water,  and  smoking  cigar  after  cigar, 
till  he  felt  fuddled  and  sick,  in  which  con- 
dition he  would  retire  to  bed,  and  leave 
Gammon,  clear  and  serene  in  head  and  tem- 
per, to  his  meditations.  When,  at  length. 
Gammon  broached  the  subject  of  their  oill 
— a  frightful  amount  it  was ;  of  the  moneys 
advanced  by  Mr.  Quirk,  for  his  support,  for 
eight  or  nine  months,  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and 
which  mounted  up  to  a  sura  infinitely  larger 
than  could  have  been  supposed ; » and  lastly, 
of  the  bond  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  as  the 
just  reward  to-  the  firm  for  their  long  con- 
tinued,^ most  anxious,  a|id  successful  exer- 
tions on  Titmouse's  behalf— Titmouse  mus- 
tered up  all  his  resolution,  as  for  a  last 
desperate  struggle;  swore  thev  were  rob- 
bing him;  and  added,  with  a  furious  snap 
of  the  fingers,  "  They  had  better  take  the 
estate  to  themselves — allow  him  a  pound  a 
week,  and  send  him  back  to  Tagrag's." 
Then  he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  like  a 
child,  long  and  bitterly. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Gammon,  after  remain- 
ing silent  for  some  time,  looking  at  Tit- 
mouse calmly,  but  with  an  expression  of 
face  which  frightened  him  out  of  his  wits, 
"if  this  is  to  be  really  the  way  in  which  I 
am  to  be  treated  by  you — ^I,  the  only  real 
disinterested  friend  you  have  in  the  world, 
(as  you  have  had  hundreds  of  opportunities 
of  ascertaining,)  if  my  advice  is^o  be 
spumed, and  my  motives  suspected;  Ti  your 
first  and  deliberate  engagements  to  our  firm 
are  to  be  wantonly  bwken"— 

"I've  been  humbugged ~  into  making 
them,"  said  Titmouse,  passionately. 

"  Why,  you  little  miscreant !"  exclaimed 
Gammon,  starting  up  in  his  chair,  and  gaz- 
ing at  him  as  if  he  would  have  scorched 
him  with  his  eye.  "  Do  you  dare  to  say 
sol  If  you  have  no  gratitude — have  you 
lost  your  memory?  What  were  you  when 
I  dug  you  out  of  your  dismal  hole  at  Closet 
Court  %  Did  you  not  repeatedly  go  down 
on  your  knees  to  us  1  Did  you  not  promise 
a  thousand  times  to  do  more  than  y^w.  are 
now  called  upon  to  do  ?  And  is  thra,  you 
insolent  little  fellow! — ^is  this  the  return 
you  make  us  for  putting  you,  a  beggar — and 
very  nearly,  too,  an  idiot" — 

"You're  most  uncommon  polite,"  said 
Titmouse,  suddenly  and  bitterly. 

"  Silence^  sir !  I  am  in  no  humour  for 
trifling!"  interrupted  Gammon, sternly.  "I 
say,  is  this  the  return  you  think  of  making 
us ;  not  only  to  insult  us,  but  refuse  to  pay 
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money  actually  advanced  by  us  to  save  you 
fiom  starvation— money,  and  days  had 
nights,  and  weeks  and  months,  and  many 
months  of  intense  anxiety,  expended  in  dis- 
coverinff  how  to  put  you  in  possession  of  a 
splendid  fortune? — Poh !  'you  little  wretched 
trifler! — ^why  should  I  trouble  myself 
thusi  Remember — ^remember,  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,"  continued  Gammon,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  extending  towards  him  threaten- 
ingly his  long,  thin  forefinger, "  1,  who  made 
you,  will  one  day—one  single  day — unmake 
you — blow  you  away  like  a  bit  of  froth ; 
you  shall  never  be  seen,  or  heard  of,  or 
thought  of,  except  by  some  draper,  whose 
shopman  you  may  be!" 

"  Ah ! — 'pon  my  life !  Daresay  you  think 
I'm  uncommon  frightened !  Ah,  ha !  Mon- 
strous— ^particular  good !"  said  Titmouse. 

Gammon  perceired  that  he  trembled  in 
every  limb ;  and  the  smile  which  he  tried 
to  throw  ii\to  his  face  was  so  wretched,  tiiat, 
had  you  seen  him  at  that  moment,  and  con- 
sidered his  position,  much  and  justiy  as  you 
now  despise  him,  you  must  have  pitied 
him. 

**  You're  always  now  going  on  in  this 
way — ^it's  so  very  likely !  Why,  'pon  my 
soul,  am  not  I  to  be  a  lord  one  of  these 
days  ?  Can  you  help  that  ?  Can  you  send 
a  lord  behind  a  draper's  counter  1  'Pon  my 
soul,  what  d«  you  say  to  that  1  I  like  that, 
uncommon." — 

"What  do  1  sayl"  replied  Gammon, 
calmly,  "  why ,  that  I've  a  great  mind  to  say 
and  do  something  that  would  make  you — 
make  you — ^fit  to  drown  yourself  in  a  rain 
tub.']^ 

Titmouse's  heart  was  lying  fluttering  at 
his  throat. 

"Tittlebat,  Tittlebtt!"  continued  Gam- 
mon,  dropping  his  voice,  and  speaking  in  a 
very  kind  and  earnest  manner,  "  if  you  did 
but  know  the  extent  to  which  an  accident 
has  placed  you  in  my  power !  at  this  moment 
in  my  power!  Really  I  almost  tremble, 
I  myself,  to  think  of  it !"  He  rose,  brought 
J  his  chamber-candlestick  out  of  the  hall — lit 
^  it — bade  Titmouse  good  night,  sadly  but 
sternly — and  shook  him  by  the  hand — "  I 
may  rid  you  of  my  presence  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Titmouse.  May  you  find  a  truer 
— ^a  ine  powerful  friend  than  you  will  have 
lost  i^me !"  Titmouse  never  shrunk  more 
helplessly  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Gammon 
than  he  did  at  that  moment. 

"  You — you— won'/  stop  and  smoke  an- 
other cigar  with  a  poor  devil,  will  you,  Mr. 
(lammoni"  he  inquired,  faintly.  "It's, 
somehow — most  uncommon  lonely  in  this 
queer,  large,  old-fashioned" — 

*  Not  to-night,  thank  you,"  replied  Gam- 
ddon-— and  wiUidrew,  leaving  Titmouse  in  a 


state  of  mingled   alarm^  and  ang^— 4be 
former,  however,  predominating. 

"By  jingo!"  he  at  length  exclaimed, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  after  a  re  very  of  about 
three  minutes,  gulping  doMm  the  remainder 
of  his  brandy  and  water,  "  if  that  same  gent, 
Mr.  Grammon,  a'n't  the— the— devH— le's 
the  very  best  imitation  of  him  that  ever  I 
heard  tell  of!"  Here  he  glanced  furtively 
round  the  room ;  then  he  cot  a  litUe  fluster- 
ed ;  rang  his  bell  quickly  for  his  valet,  and, 
followed  by  him,  retired  to  his  dressing 
room. 

The  next  morning  the  storm  had  entirely 
blown  over.  When  they  met  at  breakfast. 
Titmouse,  as  Gammon  knew  would  be  the 
case,  was  all  submission  and  respect;  in 
fact,  he  was  evidently  thoroughly  fri^tened 
by  what  Gammon  had  said,  and  infinitely 
more  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  said 
what  he  did  say  overnight.  Gammon* 
however,  preserved  for  some  little  time  this 
haughty  air  with  which  he  had  met  him  : 
but  a  few  words  of  poor  Titmouse's,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  for  whM  he  had  said 
when  he  had  drunk  too  much — ^poor  little 
soul !— over-night,  and  unqualifymgly  sub- 
mitting to  every  one  of  the  requisitions 
which  had  been  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Gammon 
—quickly  dispersed  the  *cloud  that  was 
settled  on  Gammon's  brow. 

**  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  very  gra- 
cionsly,  "you  show  yourself  the  gentieman 
I  always  took  you  for— and  I  forget,  for 
ever,  all  that  passed  between  ns  so  unplea- 
santly last  nignt;  I  am  sure  it  vnll  never  be 
so  again;  for  now  we  entirely  understand 
each  other." 

"  Oh  yes — 'pon  my  life — quite  entirely !" 
replied  Titmouse,  meekly. 

Soon  after  breakfast  they  adjourned,  at 
Gammon's  request,  to  the  billiard-room; 
where,  though  that  ^ntleman  knew  how  to 
handle  a  cue,  and  Titmouse  did  not,  he  ex- 
pressed great  admiration  for  Titmouse's 
play,  and  felt  great  interest  in  being  shown 
by  him  how  to  get  a  ball,  now  and  then, 
into  each  pocket  at  one  stroke,  a  masterly 
manoeuvre,  which  Titmouse  succeeded  in 
two  or  three  times,  and  Gammon  not  once, 
during  their  hour's  play.  *Twas  upon  that 
occasion  that  they  had  the  friendly  conver- 
sation in  wh^ch  Titmouse  made  the  sugges- 
tion we  have  already  heard  of,  viz.,  that 
Gammon  should  immediately  clap  the  screw 
upon  Aubrey,  with  a  view  to  squeezing  out 
of  him  at  least  sufficient  to  pay  the  10,000/* 
bond,  and  their  bill  of  costs,  immediately  ; 
and  Titmouse  urged  Gammon  at  once  to 
send  Aubrey  packing  after  Yahoo  to  yoric 
Castle,  as  an  inducement  to  an  early  set» 
tlement  of  the  remainder.  Gammon,  hvw 
ever,  assured  Mr.  Titmouse  that  in  idl  pn» 
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oibility  Mr,  Aubrey  ^ad  not  a  eouple  of 
UL>ii8a]id  poonds  in  the  world. 

**  Well,  that  will  do  to  begin  with,"  taid 
Titmouse,  *^  and  the  reat  mtui  come,  sooner 
or  later." 

*'  Leave  him  to  me,  my  dear  Titmouse,  or 
rather  to  Mr.  Quirk—- who'll  wring  him 
before  he's  done  with  him,  PU  wairant  him ! 
But,  in-  the  mean  time,  I'll  work  dzj  and 
night,  but  I'll  relieve  you  from  this  clum  of 
Mr.  Quirk,  for,  in  fact,  I  have  little  or  no  real 
interest  in  the  matter."  ^ 

*^  You'll  take  a  slapping-^slice  out  oi  the 
bond,  eh  ?  Aha,  Mr.  Gammcm !— But  what 
were  yoii  saying  you'd  do  for  me !" 

**  I  repeat  that- 1  am  your  only  disinter- 
ested fnend,  Mr.  Titmouse;  I  shtall  never 
see  a  hundreid  pounds  of  what  is  going  into 
Mr.  Quirk's  hands^  who,  I  must  say,  how- 
ctv«r,  has  richly  earned  what  he's  going  to 
flpot,  by  following  my  directions  throughout 
Bnt  I  was  saying  that  I  had  hit  upon  a 
scheme  for  ridding  you  of  your  difficulties. 
Though  you  have  only  just  stepped  into  your 
pcc^erty,  and  consequently  people  are  very 
shy  of  advancing  money  on  mortgage,  if 
you'll  only  keep  quiet,  and  leave  the  affair 
entirely  to  me,  I  will  undertake  to  get  you  a 
sum  of  possibly  twenty  thousand  pouirids." 

**My  eyes!"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  ex- 
citedly; quickly^  however,  adding,  with  a 
sad  air — *^  but,  then,  what  a  lot  ofit  will  go 
to  old  Quirk!" 

^  He  i»  rather  a  keen  and  hard«-ahem !  I 
own;  but—" 

**  'Pon  my  life— couldn't  we  do  Uie  old 
gentl" 

*'  On  no  consideration,  Mr.  Titmouse ;  it 
would  be  a  fatal  step  for  you— and  indeed 
for  me." 

»*  What !  and  can  he  do  any  thing,  too  1 
I  bought  it  was  only  you." — The  little  fool 
had  brought  a  glimpse  of  colour  into  Gam- 
mon's cheek-— but  Titmouse's  volatility 
quickly  relieved  his  Prospero.  "By  the 
way,  'pon  my  life — sha'n't  I  have  to  pay  it 
all  back  again  ?— -There's  a  go !  I  hadn't 
thought  otthat" 

*'  I  shall  first  try  to  get  it  out  of  Mr.  Au- 
br^,"  said  Gammon,  "and  then  out  of 
another  friend  of  yours.  In  the  mean  while, 
we  mustn't  drop  the  Tagrags,  just  yet." 
They  then  got  into  a  lon^  anci  ccmfidential 
conversation  together;  m  the  course  of 
which,  Titmouse  happened  to  pop  out  a 
little  secret  of  his,  which  till  then  he  had 
managed  to  keep  from  Gammon,  and  which 
occasioned  that  gentleman  a  great  and 
sudden  inward  confusion — one  which  it  was 
o^d  ^at  so  keen  an  observer  as  Titmouse 
did  not  perceive  indications  of  in  the  ooun- 
cenance  of  Gammon,  vis.,  his— Titmouse's 
— ferven*  and  disinterested  love  for  Mbs 
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Aubrey.  While  he  was  rattUng  on  wHtt 
eager  volubility  upon  this  topic.  Gammon, 
after  casting  about  a  little  in  his  mind,  as  to 
how  he  sh^ld  deal  with  diis  interesting 
discovery,  resob^  for  the  present  to  ho- 
mour  the  notioi^and  got  out  of  Titmouse  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  his  original 
"  tmtYe"— -the  indelible  impression  Bhe  had 
made  on  his  heart— the  letter  which  he  had 
addressed  to  her— here  Gammon's  vivid 
fancy  portrayed  to  him  the  sort  of  composi- 
tion wnidi  must  have  reached  Miss  Aubrey, 
and  nearly  burst  into  a  gentle  fit  of  laughter 
—and,  with  a  strange  candour— or  rather, 
to  do  him  justice,  with  that  frank  simplicity 
which  is  cnaracteristic  of  noble  natures— he 
at  length  described  his  unlucky  encounter 
with  Miss  Aubrey  and  her  maid,  in  the 
winter;  whereat  Gammon  felt  a  sort  of 
sudden  inward  spasm,  lihich,  by  a  sort  of 
sympathy,  excited  a  twinging  s^isation  in 
his  right  toe— but  it  passed  away^-'twas 
only  a  little  juvenile  indiscretion  of  Tit- 
mouse's; and  Gammon,  with  rather  a  seri- 
ous air,  assored  Titmouse  thai  he  had  pro- 
bably greatly  endangered  his  prospects  with 
Miss  Aubrey. 
"Eh!  Why,  de— vU  take  it!  a'n't  I 
ing  to  offer  to  her,  though  she's  got  no- 
'ngl"  interrupted  Titmouse,  with  asto- 
nishment. 

"True!— Ah,  I  had  lost  sight  of  that! 
Well— if  you  will  pledge  yourself  to  ad- 
dress no  more  letters  to  her,  without  first 
communicating  with  me— I  think  I  can 
promise-4iem !"  he  looked  archly  at  Tit- 
mouse. 

"  She's  a  most  uncommon  lovely  gal>"— 
he  simpered,  sheepishly.  The  feet  was, 
that  Gammon  had  conceived  quite  another 
scheme  for  Titmous&^-wholly  inconsistent 
with  his  pure,  ardent,  and  enlightened  at- 
tachment to  Miss  Aubrey ;  'twas  undoubt- 
edly rather  a  bold  and  ambitious  one,  but 
Grammon  did  not  despair ;  for  he  had  that 
confidence  in  himself,  and  in  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which  always  supported 
him  in  the  most  arduous  and  apparently 
hopeless  undertakings. 

There  was  a  visible  alteration  for  the 
better  in  the  state  of  4hings  at  Yatfon,  as 
soon  as  Messrs.  Yahoo  and  Fitz-Snooks 
had  been  disposed  of.  Now  and  thcn^  few 
of  the  distinguished  people  who  had  ho- 
noured Mr.  Titmouse  by  going  out  in  pro- 
cession to  meet  and  welcome  him,  were 
invited  to  spend  a  day  at  Yatton ;  and  gene- 
rally quitted  full  of  admiration  of  the  dinner 
and  wines  they  p)t,  the  unaffected  good 
nature  and  simplicity  of  their  hospitable 
host,  and  the  bland,  composed,  and  intel- 
lectual deportment  and  conversation  of  Mr. 
Gammon.     When   rent-day  arrived,  Mi 
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'ntmovse,  atteaded  bj  Mr.  Gammon,  made 
his  appearance,  from  tipie  to  time,  in  the 
steward^s  room,  and  also  in  the  hall,  where, 
according  to  former  cvtstom,  good  snhstantial 
fare  was  set  out  for  the.  tenants.  They 
received  him  with  a  due  respect  of  manner ; 
but  where  was  the  cheerfulness,  the  cordi- 
ality, the  rough,  honest  heartiness  of  days 
gone  by  1  Few  of  them  stayed  to  partake 
of  the  good  things  prepared  for  them,  which 
CTeady  affected  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  piqued 
Mr.  Gammon :  as  for  Titmouse,  however, 
he  said,  with  a  laugh,  ^  Curse  them !  let 
'em  leave  it  alone  if  they  a'n't  hungry !"  and 
any  faint  feeling  of  mortification  he  might 
have  experienced,  was  dissipated  by  the 
amount  of  the  sum  paid  into  his  bankers. 
Gammon  was  sensible  that  the  scenes  which 
had  been  exhibited  at  Yatton  on  the  first 
night  of  his  protege's  arrival,  had  seriously 
injured  him  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
county,  and  was  bent  upon  efilacing,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  such  unfavourable  im- 
pressions, W  prevailing  on  Titmouse  to 
*^  purge  and  live  cleanly'' — at  all  events  for 
&e  present. 

Let  me  pause  now,  for  a  moment,  to  in- 
quire, ought  not  this  favoured  young  man  to 
have  felt  happy  ?  Here  he  was,  master  of 
a  fine  estate,  producing  him  a  veiy  splendid 
rent-roll ;  a  delightful  residence,  suggesting 
innumerable  dear  and  dignified  associations 
connected  with  old  English  feeling !  a  luxu- 
rious table,  with  the  choicest  liquors  and 
wines  in  abundance;  might  smoke  the  finest 
cigars  that  the  world  could  produce,  from 
morning  to  night,  if  so  disposed ;  had  un- 
limited facilities  for  securing  a  distinguished 
personal  appearance,  as  far  as  dress  and  de- 
coration went ;  had  all  the  amusements  of 
the  county  at  his  command ;  troops  of  ser- 
vants, eager  and  obsequious  in  their  atten- 
tions !  horses  and  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion which  he  might  have  chosen  to  order 
out — had,  in  short,  all  the  **  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,"  which  could  be  desired  or 
imagined  by  a  gentieman  of  his  station  and 
alfiuence.  Mr.  Gammon  was,  though  some-, 
what  stem  and  plain  spoken,  still  a  most 
sincere  and  powerful  friend,  deeply  and  dis- 
interestedly solicitous  about  his  interests, 
and  protecting  him  from  villanous  and  de- 
signing adventurers ;  then  he  had  in  pros- 
pect tiie  brilliant  mazes  of  fashionable  life 
m  town— -oh,  in  the  name  of  every  thing  that 
titis  world  can  produce,  and  of  tlie  feelings 
It  should  excite,  ought  not  Titmouse  to  have 
enjoyed  lifer— to  have  been  happy  1  Yet  he 
was  not;  he  felt,  quite  independentiy  of  any 
eonstrs^int  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
iiammon,  full  of  deplorable  ennui,  and 
weaiisomeness    inexpressible,    and  which 


nothing  could  alleviate  but  the  constanliiM 
of  cigars  and  brandy  and  water. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  departiiffe  of 
Fitz-Snooks,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
company the  devout  and  exemplary  Gam- 
mon to  church ;  where,  barring  a  good  many 
ill-concealed  yawns  and  constant  fidgeti- 
ness, he  conducted  himself  with  tolerable 
deeoram.  Yet  still,  the  style  of  his  dress, 
his  air,  and  his  countenance,  filled  the  little 
congregation  with  feelings  of  great  astonii^- 
ment,  when  they  thought  tiiat  thai  was  the 
new  Squire  of  Yatton,  and  for  a  melandioly 
moment  contrasted  him  with  his  predeoee*' 
sor,  Mr.  Aubrey.  As  for  the  worthy  vicar. 
Dr.  Tatham,  Gammon  resolved  to  secure 
his  good  graces,  and  succeeded.  He  called 
iq>on  him  soon  after  having  heard  from  Tit- 
mouse of  his,  Yahoo,  and  Fitz-Snocto'  en- 
counter with  Dr.  Tatham,  and  expressed 
profound  concern  on  hearing  of  the  rude 
treatment  he  had  encountered.  There  wee 
a  gentieness  and  afi&bility — ^tempering  el 
once  and  ei^ancing  his  evident  acuteneee 
and  knowledge  of  the  world — ^which  qolle 
captivated  the  littie  doctor.  But,  above  all, 
the  expressions  of  d^icate  sympathy  and 
regret,  with  which  he  now  and  then  afiuded 
to  the  late  occupants  of  Yatton,  and  towanla 
whom  the  stem  requisitions  of  professioDa] 
duty  had  caused  him  to  play  so  odious  a 
part,  and  inquired  about  them,  drew  out  al» 
most  all  that  was  in  the  little  doctor's  heart 
concerning  his  departed  friends.  Gammon 
gazed  wim  deep  interest  at  the  M  blind 
stag-honnd,  ana  feeble  old  Peggy,  and 
seemed  never  tired  of  hearing  the  doctor^e 
little  anecdotes  concerning  them.  .  He  in- 
troduced Titmouse  to  the  vibar;  and,  in 
his  presence.  Gammon  declared  his  (Tit- 
mouse's) hatred  and  contempt  for  the  two 
fellows  who  were  with  him  when  first  he 
saw  Dr.  Tatham ;  who  thereupon  banished 
from  his  heart  all  recollection  of  the  conduct 
which  had  so  deeply  hurt  his  feelings. 
Gammon,  on  another  occasion,  infiniteiT 
delighted  the  doctor  by  calling  on  a  Mood^ 
morning,  and  alluding  with  evident  interest 
and  anxiety  to  certain  passages  in  the  dec- 
tor's  sermcm  of  the  day  before,  and  which 
led  tp  a  very  lengthened  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion. In  consequence  of  what  then 
transpired,  1|ie  doctor  .suddenly  bethou^t 
himself  of  writing  but  an  old  sermon,  whictt 
he  had  once  preached  before  the  judges  of 
assize-— aind  which,  during  the  week,  he 
touched  up  with  a  good  deal  of  care  for  th« 
ensuing  Sunday— when  he  had  the  satisfiabc-- 
tion  of  observinj|r  tiie  marked  and  undeviai-> 
ing  attention  with  which  Mr.  Gammon  sat 
listening  to  him;  and  he  afterwards  step* 
ped  into  the  littie  vestry,  and  warmiy  coMa 
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^meiited  the  doetor  open  bif  pedbnii- 
ftnoe. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dr.  Tatham  came  to  pen 
a  poetscript  to  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Au- 
Hiey,  which  I  have  formerly  alluded  to,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :— ^  P.  S. 
By  tile  fi^f  the  altered  state  of  thmgs  at 
A^  Hall,  1  am  of  opinion,  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  presence  and  the  iniiaenoe  of  a  Mr. 
Gammon — dne  of  the  chief  of  Mr.  Tit* 
moose's  solicitors,  uid  to  whom  he  seems 
very  firmly  attached.  I  hare  lived  too  long 
in  tiie  world  to  form  hasty  opinions,  and  am 
not  apt  to  be  deceived  m  my  estimate  of 
character ;  but  I  must  say,  I  consider  hyn  to 
be  a  very  superior  man,  both  in  character, 
intellect,  and  acquirements.  He  possesses 
gpneat  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  tne  world, 
general  information,  a  very  ^m  and  oour« 
teous  address — and,  above  and  beyond  all,  is 
a  man  of  very  enlieht^M  religious  fediing. 
He  comes  constanUy  to  chureh,  and  presents 
a  truly  edifying  example  to  all  around, 
of  decorum  and  attention.  You  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  the  discusdons  we  have 
had  on  pointe  which  my  sermons  have  sug- 
gested to  hiin.  I  preached  one  lately,  spe- 
cially aimed  at  him,  which,  thank  God !  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  has  been  at- 
tended with  happy  effects,  and  allayed  some 
startling  doubts  which  had  been  fot  yeM 
tormentmg  him.  I  am  sure  that  my  dear 
friend"  (t.  e.  Mr.  Aubrey)  "  would  be  de- 
lighted with  him.  I  had  myself,  I  assure 
youi  to  overcome  a  very  strong  pr^udice 
against  him— a  thing  I  always  love  to  at- 
tempt—and have  in  a  measure,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  succeeded.  He  speaks  of 
you  all  frequently,  witii  evidait  caution, 
hot,  at  the  same  time,  respect  and  sympa- 
thy." 

This  postscript  it  was,  which,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  suggested  to  Mr.  Aubr^ 
to  seek  an  interview  with  Gammon  which 
has  been  described,  and  durin?  which  it  was 
frequently  present  to  his  mind. 

While,  however,  under  the  pressure  of 
Mr.  Gammon's  presence  and  authority.  Tit- 
mouse was  for  a  brief  while  leading  this 
sober,  retired  life  at  Yatton— why,  he  hardly 
knew,  except  that  Gammon  willed  it— a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  suddenly  placed 
him  on  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  popu- 
larity in  metropolitan  society.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  suppress  my  feelings  of  exul- 
tation, in  retracing  the  rapid  steps  by  which 
Mr.  Titmouse  was  transfonned  into  a  lion 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

Be  it  known  that  there  was  a  Ma.  Blad- 
dery Pip,  a  fashionable  novelist,  possessed 
of  most  extraordinary  versatility  and  power ; 
for  he  had,  at  the  end  of  every  nine  months, 
during  tiie  last  nine  years,  produced  a  novel 


in  three  volumes— -each  soceeeding  one 
eclipsing  the  splendour  of  its  predecessor, 
(in  tiie  Judgment  of  the  most  able  and  dis- 
int^ested  nelvspaper  critics,)»-in  "the 
masteri^  structure  of  the  plot"— the  "  vivid 
and  vaned  delineation  of  character"  the 
"profound  acquaintance  with  the  working 
01  the  human  heart"— "exquisite  apprecia^ 
tion  of  life  in  all  its  endless  varieties"— 
"pieremg  but  delicate  satire" — "bold  and 
powerful  denunciations  of  popular  vices"— 
"  rich  and  tender  domestic  scenes" — "  inimi- 
table ease  and  grace"—"  consummate  tact 
and  judgment"—- "reflection  co-extensive 
with  observation"—^*  the  style  flowing,  bril- 
liant, nerv<»is,  varied,  picturesque,"  et  cetera^ 
et  cetera^  et  cetera.  We  have,  m  the  present 
day,  thank  Heaven !  at  least  a  hundred  such 
writers ;  but  at  the  time  about  which  I  am 
writing,  Mr.  Bladdery  Pip  was  pretty  nearly 
sdone  m  his  glory.  Such  was  the  man  to 
whom  it  sudd^ly  occurred,  on  ^ancingover 
the  newspaper  report  of  the  trial  of  Doe  on 
the  Demise  cf  THtmouaey.  Jotter^  to  me^e  the 
interestinff  facts  of  the' case  the  basis  of  a 
new  novel,  on  quite  a  new  plan,  which  was 
approved  of  by  no  less  than  fifty  ladies  of 
rank,  to  whonl  the  secret  had  been,  in  the 
strictest  confid^ioe,  intrusted;  and  which 
was  infinitely  to  trenscend  all  his  former 
works,  and  occasion  quite  a  revolution  in 
that  biillijuit  and  instructive  species  of  lite- 
rature. To  work  went  Mr.  rip,  within  a 
day  or  two  after  the  trial  was  over,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  had  got  to 
the  close  of  his  labours;  practice  had  made 
him  perfect,  and  given  him  infinite  facility 
in  the  production  of  first-rate  writing.  The 
spiritea  publisher  quickly  set  to  work  to  get 
the  steam  up.  How  sJalfulIy  he  went  to 
work !  For  some  time  there  appeared  nu- 
merous intimations  in  the  daily  papers,  that 
"the  circles  of  ton"  were  "  on  the  qui  vive^* 
with  the  expectation  of  a  certain,  &c,  &c,  &c. 
—-that «  disclosures  of  a  very  extraordinary 
character"  were  being  looked  for— "at- 
tempts were  made  to  suppress,"  &c.  &;c.— 
"  compromising  certain  distinguished,"  &c. 
and  so  forth ;  all  these  paragraphs  being  in 
the  unquestionable  editorial  style,  and  ge- 
nuine indications  of  a  mysterious  under-cur- 
rent of  curiosity  and  excitement,  existing  in 
those  regions  which  were  watched  with 
reverential  awe  and  constancy,  by  those 
in  the  lower  regions.  As  time  advanced, 
more  frequent  and  distinct  became  the  inti- 
mations of  what  was  going  forward,  and 
what  might  be  shortly  expected,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  long  promised  work. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following,  which  ran 
the  round  of  every  newspaper  in  town  and 
country  :— 
"  The  efforts  made  to  deprive  the  public 
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of  the  nterefiiinff  and  pecnliar  seenes  con- 
tained Id  the  fortncominff  novel,  and  to  sup* 
press  it,  have  entirely  failed,  owing  to  the 
resolution  of  the  author,  and  the  determlna^ 
tion  of  the  publisher;  and  their  only  effect 
has  been  to  stimulate  and  expedite  their 
efforts.  It  will  bear  the  excitinpr  and  pi- 
quant  title—*  Tippbtiwink  ;'  and  is  founoed 
on  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
the  recent  trial  of  a  great  ejectment  cause 
at  York.  More  than  one  noble  family's 
history  is  involved  in  some  of  the  details 
which  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming 
publication,  for  which,  we  are  assured, 
there  are  already  symptoms  of  an  unpre- 
cedented demand.  The  *  favoured  few'  who 
have  seen  it,  predict  that  it  will  produce 
a  prodigious  sensation.  The  happy  audacity 
with  which  facts  are  adhered  to,  will,  we 
trust,  not  lead  to  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences that  are  looked  for  in  certain  quar- 
ters with  some  anxiety.  When  we  announce 
that  its  author  is  the  gifled  writer  of  <  Thk 
Silver  Spcas'— '  Spinnach'— ^  Teetotum 
Hall'— 'The  Devil's  Chalice'— ' The 
Pirouette,'  &dc,  &c»  &c.,  we  trust  we  are 
violating  no  literary  confidence." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  sort  of  thing. 
In  that  day,  a  skilfully  directed  play  of 
puffs  laid  prostrate  the  whole  readmg  and 
fashionable  world,  producing  the  excitement 
of  which  they  affected  to  chromclo.  the  ex- 
istence. 

The  publisher  hit  upon  another  admirable 
device.  He  had  seven  hundred  copies 
printed  off;  and,  allowing  a  hundred  for  a 
Jirat  edition,  he  varied  the  title-page  of  the 
remaining  six  hundred  by  the  words—- 
««cc<mi  edition"— «/Atrrfedition"—"/attr«A 
edition"— "^iJA  edition"—**  sixth  edition"— 
and  ^^aeveiin  edition."  By  the  time  that 
the  fourth  edition  had  been  announced,  there 
existed  a. real  rage  for  the  book;  the  cir- 
culating libraries  at  the  West  End  of  the 
town  were  besieged  by  applicants  for  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  work ;  and  **  notices"  and  **  ex- 
tracts" began  to  make  their  appearance  in 
the  newspapers.  The  idea  of  the  work  was 
admirable.  Tippeiiwink^  the  hero,  was  a 
young  gentleman  of  ancient  family— >the 
^only  child — ^kidnapped  away  in  Ms  infancy 
by  the  malignant  agency  of  **  the  demon 
Mffwbray^^  a  distant  relative,  of  a  fierce  and 
wicked  character,  who  succeeded  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  estate,  and  would  have  come, 
in  time,  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  family  in  the  king- 
dom, the  Earl  of  Drizzieton,  Poor  Tippe- 
tiwink  was  at  length  discovered  hj  his 
illustrious  kinsman,  by  mere  accident,  in  an 
obscure  capacity,  in  the  employ  of  a  bene- 
volent linen-draper,  Blaekbag,  who  was  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  gene- 


rous of  linen-drapers ;  and  after  a  series  ot 
wonderful  adventures,  in  which  he  displayed 
the  most  heroic  constancy,  the  earl  succeeds 
in  reinstating  his  oppressed  and  injured  kins- 
man in  the  lofty  station  he  ought  always 
to  have  occupied.  His  dattghter--*a  paragon 
of  female  loveliness— the  Lady  Sapphira 
8ighraway''-^^va!ie»  the  deqiest  interest  in 
the  success  of  Tippetiwink\  and  at  length— 
the  happy  result  may  be  jessed.  Out  of 
these  lew  and  natural  incidents,  Mr.  Blad- 
dery Pip  was  pronounced  at  len^h,  by 
those  who  govern,  if  they  do  not,  indeed, 
constitute  public  opinion,  to  have  produce*! 
an  imperishable  record  of  his  ^nius,  avoid** 
ingail  the  faults,  and  combining  all  the 
excellences,  of  all  his  former  prcSuctions. 
The  identity  between  Titmouse  and  Tij^^ 
tiwink^  Loird  Dreddlington  and  Lord  Friz-- 
zieton^  Lady  Cecilia  and  Lady  Sapphira^ 
Mr.  Aubrey  and  **  the  demon  Mowbray,"  was 
quickly  established. 

The  novel  passed  speedily  into  the  tenth 
edition;  an  undoubted,  and  a  very  great 
sensation  was  produced;  extracts  descrip- 
tive of  the  persons,  particularly  th^t  of  Tit- 
mouse, ana  the  earl,  and  LaflBy  Cecilia, 
figuring  in  the  story,  were  given  in  the 
I^ndon  papers,  and  thence  transferred  into 
those  all  over  the  country.  The  very  auUior, 
Mr*  Bladdery  Pip,  became  ^  resuscitated 
lion,  and  had  his  portrait,  looking  most  in^ 
tensely  intellectual,  prefixed  to  the  tenth 
edition.  Then  came  portraits  of  **  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  Esq.,"  (for  which  he  had  never 
sate,)  giving  him  large  melting  eyes,  and  a 
very  pensive  face,  and  a  most  fashionable 
dress.  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady 
Cecilia  became  also « a  lion  and  lioness. 
Hundreds  of  opera-glasses  were  directed  at 
once  to  their  box ;  innumerable  were  the 
anxious  salutations  they  received  as  they 
drove  round  the  Park — and  they  drove 
round  it  three  or  four  times  as  oflen  as  the j 
had  ever  done  before.  'Twas  whispered 
that  the  king  had  read  the  book,  and  drank 
the  earl's  health,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Frizzleton— while  the  qiieen  did  the  same 
for  Lady  ^Cecilia  as  Lady  Sapphira.  Their 
appearance  produced  a  mamtest. sensation 
at  both  the  levee  and.  drawing-room — ma- 
jesty looked  blander  than  usual  as  they 
approached;  poor  Lord  Dreddlington  and 
Lady  Cecilia  mounted  in  a  trice  into  the 
seventh  heaven  of  rapturous  excitement ;  for 
there  was  that  buovant  quality  about  their 
heads  which  secured  them  g»ceful  and  rapid 
upward  motion.  They  were  both  unutter- 
ably happy,  living  in  a  gentie,  delicions 
tumult  01  excited  feelings.  Irrepressible 
exultation  glistened  in  the  earl's  eyes;  he 
threw  an  infiiute  deal  of  blandness  and  ooor- 
tesy.  into  his  manners  wherever  he  was  am' 
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whomsoever  he  addressed,  as  if  he  could 
now  easily  afford  it,  confident  in  the  inac- 
cessible sabliraity  of  his  position.  It  was 
slightly  laughable  to  observe,  however,  the 
desperate  efforts  he  made  to  maintain  his 
former  frigid  composurQ  of  manner--but  in 
vain ;  his  nervousness  looked  almost  like  a 
sadden,  though  gentle  accession  of  St 
Vitus'  dance.  Innumerable  were  the  in- 
quiries made  after  Titmouse— his  person— 
his  manners— his  character— his  dress,  by 
her  friends,  of  Lady  Cecilia.  Young  ladies 
tormented  her  for  his  autograph.  Twas 
with  her  as  if  the  level  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea  had  been  stirred  by  the  fres^ning 
breeze ! 

When  a  thing  of  this  sort  is  once  £aiirly 
set  going,  where  is  it  to  end?  When  fashion 
does  go  mad,  her  madness  is  wonderful ; 
and  she  veijy  soon  turns  the  world  mad. 
Presently  the  young  men  appeared  in  stocks 
— black  satin  stocks,  embroidered,  some 
with  flowers,  and  others  with  gold,  were 
worn  everywhere,  called  "  Titmouse  Tie»i** 
and  in  hats,  with  high  crowns  and  rims  a 

2|aarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  called  '*  Tittle^ 
aU.^'*    All  the  young  blades  about  town, 
efpedally  in  the  city,  dressed  themselves 


in  the  most  extravagant  style ;  an  amazing 
impetus  was  given  to  the  cigar  trade— the 
shops  were  crowded,  and  every  puppy  that 
walked  the  streets  puffed  cigar-smoke  in 
your  eyes.  In  short,  lively  Titmice  might 
be  seen  running  about  the  streets  in  all  di- 
rections. As  for  Tagrag,  wonders  befell  him. 
A  paragraph  in  a  paper  pointed  him  out  as 
the  original  of  Blackbag,  and  his  shop  as 
the  scene  of  Titmouse^s  service. .  Thither 
quickly  poured  the  tide  of  fashionable 
cariosity  and  custom.  His  business  was 
soon  trebled.  He  wore  his  best  clothes 
every  day,  and  smirked,  and  smiled,  and 
bustled  about  in  a  perfect  crowd  in  his  shop, 
in  a  fever  of  excitement.  He  began  to  think 
of  buying  the  adjoining  premises,  and  add- 
ing them  to  his  own;  and  set  his  name 
down  as  a  subscriber  of  half-a-guineaa  year 
to  the  **  Decayed  Drapers'  Association." 

These  were  glorious  times  for  Mr.  Tag- 
rag.  He  had  to  engage  a  dozen  extra  hands ; 
there  were  never  less  than  fifty  or  a  hundred 
]>er8ons  in  his  shop  at  once ;  strings  of  car- 
riages before  his  door,  sometimes  two  deep« 
and  struggling  between  the  coachmen  for 
precedence;  in  fact,  he  believed  that  the 
Millennium  was  coming  in  earnest. 
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The  undulations  of  the  popular  excite- 
ment in  town,  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
calm  retreat  of  Titmouse  in  Yorkshire.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  having  on  several  occa- 
sions observed  artists  busily  engaged  in 
sketching  different  views  of  the  Hfll  and 
its  surrounding  scenery,  and,  on  inquiry, 
discovered  that  th^y  were  sent  from  town 
for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting  to  the 
public  sketches  of  the  "  residence  of  Mr. 
Titmouse,"  a  copy  of  the  inimitable  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Bladdery  Pip — ^viz.  "  Tip- 
PETiwiNK,"  tenth  edition — was  sent  down 
to  Mr.  Titmouse  by  Gammon;  who  also 
forwarded  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  news- 
papers containing  those  paragraphs  which 
identified  Titmouse  with  the  hero  of  the 
novel,  and  also  testified  the  profound  im- 
pressi(Hi  whicn  it  was  making  upon  the 
thinking  clashes  of  the  community.  Was 
Titmouse's  wish  to  witness  the  ferment  he 
had  so  unconsciously  produced  in  the  me- 
tropolis unreasonable  ?  Yatton  was  begin- 
ning to  look  duller  daily,  even  before  the 
arrival  of  this  stimulating  intelligence  firom 
town ;  Titmouse  feeling  quite  out  of  his 
element.  So — Gammon  non  contradictntt 
—up  came  Titmouse  to  town.  If  he  had 
not  been  naturally  a  fool,  the  notice  he  at^ 
tracted  in  London  must  soon  have  made  him 
one.  He  had  been  for  coming  up  in  a  post- 
chaise  and  four ;  but  Gammon,  in  a  letter, 
succeeding  in  dissuading  him  from  incurring 
so  useless  an  expense,  assuring  him  that 
men  of  as  high  consideration  as  himself, 
constantly  availed  themselves  of  the  safe 
and  rapid  transit  afforded  by  the  royal  mail. 
His  valet,  on  being  appealed  to,  corroborated 
Mr.  Gammon's  representations;  adding, 
that  the  late  hour  in  the  evening  at  which 
the  mail  arrived  in  town,  would/  effectually 
shroud  him  from  public  observation.  Giving 
strict  and  repealed  orders  to  his  valet  to  de- 
posit him  at  once  "  in  a  first-rate  West-End 
hotel,"  the  haughty  lord  of  Yatton,  plenti- 
fully provided  with  ci^^ars,  stepped  into  the 
mail,  his  valet  perched  upon  the  box-seat. 
That  functionary  was  well  acquainted  with 
town,  and  resolved  on  his  master's  taking 
up  his  quarters  at  the  Harcourt  Hotel,  in  the 
\nimediate  vicinity  of  Bond  street.  The 
mail  passed  the  Peacook,  at  Islington,  about 
half-past  eight  o'clock;  and  long  before 
Ihey  had  reached  even  that  point,  the  eager 
and  anxicus  eye  of  Titniouse  had  been  on 
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the  look-out  for  indicationw  of  his  celebrity 
He  was,  however,  compelled  to  ovm  that 
both  people  and  places  seemed  much  as 
usual,  wearing  no  particular  air  of  excite- 
ment He  was  a  little  chagrined,  till  he  re- 
flected on  the  vulgar  ignorance  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  great  wr  which  the  eastern 
regions  of  the  metropolis  were  proverbial, 
and  also  on  the  ^increasing  duskiness  of  the 
evening,  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the  mail 
rattled  along,  and  the  circuiiistance  of  his 
being  concealed  inside.  When  his  humble 
hackney  coach  (its  driver  a  feeble  old  man, 
with  a  wisp  of  straw  for  a  hat-band,  and 
sittinff  on  the  rickety  box  like  a  heap  of  dirty 
old  Clothes,  and  the  flagging  and  limping 
horses,  looking  truly  miserable  objects)  had 
rumbled  slowly  up  to  the  loft)r  and  gloomy 
door  of  the  Harcourt  Hotel,  it  seemed  to 
excite  no  notice  whatever.  A  tall  waiter,  in 
a  plain  suit  of  black  evening  dress,  con- 
tinued standing  in  the  ample  doorway,  eye- 
ing the  plebeian  vehicle  which  had  drawn 
up  with  utter  indifference — conjecturing, 
probably,  that  it  had  come  to  the  wrong 
door.  With  the  same  air  of  provoking 
superciliousness  he  stood,  till  the  valet, 
havinfir  jumped  down  from  his  seat  beside 
the  driver,  ran  up,  and  in  a  peremptory  sort 
of  way  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Titmouse  of 
Yatton!"  This  stirred  the  waiter  into 
something  like  energy. 

"  Here,  sir !"  called  out  Mr.  Titmouse, 
firom  within  the  coach ;  and  on  the  yraiter*8 
slowly  approaching,  inquired  with  sufllcient- 
ly  swstggerinff  manner — "Pray,  has  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington  been  inquiring  for  me 
here  to-day  1"  The' words  seemed  to  operate 
like  magic,  converting  the  person  addressed, 
in  a  moment,  into  a  slave— supple  and  ob- 
sequious. 

"  His  lordship  has  hot  been  here  to-day, 
sir,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone,  with  a  most 
courteous  inclination ;  and  gently  opening 
the  door,  and  noiselessly  letting  down  the 
steps.    "  Do  you  alight,  sir  V 

"  Who — a — have  you  room  for  me,  and 
mj  fellow  there  V 

"  Oh  yes,  sir !  certainly. — Shall  I  show 
you  into  the  coffee-room,  sirl" 

"The  coffee-room?  Curse  the  coffee- 
room,  sir !  Do  you  suppose  I'm  a  commer- 
cial traveller?  Show  me  into  a  private 
room,  sir!"  The  waiter  bowed  low;  and 
in  silent  surprise  led  Mr.  Titmouse  to  a  very 
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and  inseiisibte  mdleei  of  its  approach,  liica 
vanity  ^  on  a  monnment  8milii4^  at"  Bcom. 
Indeed, 

**Bif  Roul  WM  like  a  itar,  and  dwelt  apart*' 

He  did  not  oonoeiye  it  poeaible  for  any  one 
to  laugh  at  Aim,  or  any  thing  he  might 
choose  to  do,  or  any  one  he  might  think  fit 
to  associate  with  and  introduce  to  the  notice 
of  society — ^whioh  kind  o6lce  he  forthwith 
performed  for  Titmouse,  with  whose  odd 
person,  and  somewhat  eccentric  dress  and 
demeanour,  his  lordship  (who  imagined  that 
the  same  operation  was  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  other  people)  was  growing  daily 
more  familiar.  Thus,  that  which  had  at 
first  sd  shocked  him,  he  got  at  length 
thoroughly  reeonciled  to,  and  began  to 
suspect  whether  it  was  not  assumed  by  Tit- 
mouse out  of  a  daiinff  scorn  for  the  intrusive 
opinions  of  tiie  world,  which  showed  a  lof- 
tiness of  spirit  akin  to  his  own.  Besides, 
in  another  point  of  Tiew<<— suppose  the 
manner  and  appeaianeo  of  Titmouse  were 
ever  so  absurd,  so  long  as  his  lordship  chose 
to  tolerate  them,  who  should  venture  to 
gainsay  them  ¥  So  Ae  earl  asked  him  fre- 
quently to  dinner,  took  him  with  them  when 
his  lordship  and  Lady  Cecilia  went  out  in 
the  evening ;  gave  him  a  seat  in  his  car- 
riage in  gomg  down  to  the  House ;  and  in- 
vited him  to  accom^ny  him  and  Lady 
Cecilia  when  they  either  drove  or  rode 
round  the  Park;  as  to  "wYdck  latter.  Tit- 
mouse's assiduous  attention  at  the  riding- 
school  enabled  him  to  appear  on  horseback 
without  being  glaringly  anequal  to  the 
management  of  his  horse,  which,  howeve 
he  <Hice  or  twice  contrived  to  give  an  incli- 
nation towards  backing  upon  uiose  of  Lady 
Cecilia  and  the  earl.  Titmouse  happening 
to  let  &1I,  at  the  earl's  table,  that  he  had 
that  day  ordered  an  elegant  chariot  to  be 
built  for  him,  his  lordship  intimated  that 
a  cab  was  the  usual  turn-out  of  a  bachelor 
man  of  fashion ;  whereupon  Titmouse  the 
next  day  eountelinanded  his  order,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  cab  which  had 
just  been  completed  for  a  young  noble- 
man who  was  unable  to  pay  for  it,  and 
whom,  consequently,  the  Wider  did  not 
care  about  disappointing.  He  soon  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  great  horse  and  a  little 
tiger.  What  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  feel- 
mankiiid.  Lord  Dreddlington  had  got  inss  with  which  he  first  sate  down  in  that 
inflated  by  the  attention  he  excited,  tfiar  cab,  jrielding  upon  its  well-balanced  springs. 


spacious  and  elegantly  furnished  apartment 
—where,  amidst  the  blaze  of  six  wax 
candles,  and  attended  by  threis  waiters,  he 
Sttpped,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  in  great 
state— retiring  about  eleven  o'clock  to  his 
apartment,  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  bran- 
dy dnd  water:  having  fortunately  escaped 
the  indignity  of  beincf  forced  to  sit  in  the 
same  room  where  an  English  nobleman,  one 
or  two  members  ji  parliament,  and  a  couple 
of  foreign  princes,  were  sitting  sipping  their 
claret,  some  writing  letters,  and  others 
conning  over  the  evenin?  papers.  About 
noon,  the  next  day,  he  cafied  upon  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington ;  and  though,  under  ordi- 
nary circamstances,  his  lordship  would  have 
considered  the  visit  rather  unseasonable,  he 
levertheless  received  his  fortunate  and  now 
Tuly  distinguished  kinsman  with  the  most 
irbane  cordiality.  At  the  Earl's  sugges- 
ion,  and  with  Mr.  Gammon's  concurrence, 
Titmouse,  within  about  a  week  after  his  aiv 
ival  in  town,  took  chambers  in  the  Albany, 
ogether  with  the  elegant  furniture  which 
lad  belonged  to  their  late  tenant,  a  young 
officer  of  distinction,  who  had  shortly  before 
luddenly  gone  abroad  upon  a  diplomatic 
aission.  Mr.  Titmouse  soon  began  to  feel, 
n  various  ways,  the  distinction  which  was 
ittached  to  his  name-^^ommencfng,  as  he 
lid  at  once,  the  ^y  and  brilliant  life  of  a 
nan  of  \i\gh  fashion,  and  under  the  ansust 
uspices  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  £ike 
s  a. cat,  shod  with  walnut-shells  by  some 
lerry  young  scapegrace,  deul^ttess'  feels 
lore  and  more  astonished  and  Excited  at 
16  clatter  it  makes  in' scampering  up  and 
own  the  bare  echoing  floors  and  staircases ; 
0,  in  some  sort,  was  it  with  Titmouse,  and 
le  sudden  and  amazing  eeldt  with  which 
11  his  appearances  and  movements  were 
ttended  m  the  regions  of  feshion.  'TIS  a 
latter  of  indifierenoe  to  a  fool,  whether  you 
lugh  with  him  or  at  him ;  so  as  that  you 
3  but  laugh — ^an  observation  which  will 
jcount  for  much  of  the  conduct  both  of 
ord  Dreddlington  and  Titmouse.  In  this 
lort  life,  and  dull  world,  the  thing  is— to 
eate  a  sensaiifmj  never  mind  how;  and 
rery  opportunity  of  doing  so  should  be 
•atefully  seized  hold  of,  and  improved  to 
e  uttermost,  by  those  who  have  nothing 
se  to  do,  and  have  an  inclination  to  dis- 
icruisH  themselves  from  the  common  herd 


;  set  down  every  thing  he  witnessed  to  the 
ore  of  deference  and  admiration.  His 
If-oonceit  was  so  intense,  that  it  consumed 
ery  veStige  of  sense  he  had  about  him. 
e  stood  in  solitary  grandeur  upon  tiie  lofVjr 
liar  of  his  pride,  inaccessible  to  ridicule, 
SB 


took  the  reins  from  his  little  tiger,  and  then 
heard  him  jump  up  behind  1  As  it  was  a 
<^fle  too  early  for  ^e  Park,  he  suddenly 
rothought  himfielf  of  exhibiting  his  splen- 
dours before  the  establishment  of  Mr»  Tag- 
rag  ;  so  he  desired  his  little  unp  behind  tc  nu . 
37 
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w^  crammon  Ms  tal^t^  nHio  in  a  tAoe  came 
down ;  and  in  answ^  to  a  question,  **  whether 
'Jieie  wasnH  something  wanting  from  a 
draper  or  hosier,**  was  informed  ^ibly,  that 
six  dozen  of  best  cambric  pocket-handker- 
chiels,  a  dozen  or  two  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves,  half-a-dozen  stocks,  and  yarious 
other  items  were  "wanting" — (t.  e,  by  Jhe 
valet  himself,  for  Titmouse  was  already  suf- 
ficiently provided.)  Off,  however,  he  drove, 
and  succeeded  at  length  in  reaching  the 
Oxford  Street  establishment,  before  the  door 
of  which  five  or  six  caniages  were  standing. 
1  should  say  that,  at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Tit- 
monse^s  strutting  into  that  scene  of  his  for- 
mer miserable  servitude,  he  experienced  a 
gush  of  delight  which  was  sufficient  to  efface 
all  recollection  of  the  misery,  privation,  and 
oppression,  endured  in  his  early  days. 
There  was  presently  an  evident  flutter  among 
the  gentl^nen  engaged  behind  the  counter 
..for— 4t  must  be  "  the  great  Mr.  Titmouse !" 
Taffrag,  catohing  sight  of  him,  bounced  out 
of  his  little  room,  and  bustled  up  to  him 
throu^  the  crowd  of  customers,  bowing, 
scraping,  blushing  and  rubbing  bis  hands, 
full  of  pleasurable  excitement,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  most  piolbnnd  obsequiousness. 

"  Hope  you're  well,  sir,"  he  comm^aced 
in  a  low  tone,  but  instantly  added,  in  a 
louder  tone,  observing  that  Titmouse  had 
come  upon  business,  ^'  what  can  I  have  the 
honour  to  do  for  you,  sir,  this  morning  1" 
And  handinj^  him  a  stool,  Tagrag,  with  a 
respectful  air,  received  a  very  liberal  order 
horn  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  minuted  it  down  in 
his  memorandum  book. 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  is  that  your  cab  ?"  said 
Tagrag,  as,  having  accomp«iied  Titooouse, 
bowins  every  step,  to  the  door,  they  both 
stood  toere  for  a  moment,  "  I  never  saw  such 
a  beautiful  turn-out  in  my  Jife,  sir—" 

"  Ya — a— s.  Pretty  well — ^pretty  well ; 
but  that  young  rascal  of  mine's  dirtied  one 
of  his  boots  a  little— ^em  him!"  and  he 
looked  terrors  at  the  tiffer. 

♦*0h  dear! — so  he  lias;  shall  I  wipe  it 
off,  sir?    jDoletme— " 

"  No,  it  don't  signify  much.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Tagrag,"  added  Mr.  Titmouse,  in  a 
drawling  way, "  all  well  at— at— demme  if 
I've  not  this  moment  forgot  the  name  of  your 
{)«aGe  in  the  country—-" 

^  Satin  Lodge,  sir,"  said  ISa^g,  meekly, 
but  with  infinite  inward  uneaspiess. 

"  Oh— ay,  to  be  sure.  One  sees,  'pon  my 
hovlj  such  a  lot  of  places— but— all  well  1'' 

**A11  very  well,  indeed,  sir;  and  con- 
stantly talking  of  you,  cor." 

"Ah— well!  My  compliments"-- ^ere 
he  drew  on  his  second  glove,  and  moved 
towards  his  cab,  Tagrag  accompanying  him 


— ^*  glad  theyVfe  well.  If  ever  I'm  drivia|r 
that  way— good  day !"  In  popped  Tit- 
mouse—«rack  went  his  whip-— away  darted 
the  horse— Tagrag  following  it  with  an  ad- 
miriner  and  anxious  eye. 

As  Kr.  Titmouse  sat  in  his  new  vehicle, 
on  his  way  to  the  Park,  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  die  mode,  his  glossy  hat  perched 
sideways  <m  his  bushy,  well-oiled,  but 
somewhat  mottled  hair;  his  surtout  lined 
with  velvet ;  his  full  satin  stock,  8{)angled 
with  inwrought  gold  flowers,  and  with  two 
splendid  pins,  connected  together  with  deli- 
cate double  gold  chains;  his  shirt-collars 
turned  down  over  his  stock ;  his  ohased  gold 
eyeglass  stuck  in  his  right  eye;  the  stiff 
wristbands  of  his  shirt  turned  back  over  his 
coat  cuffs;  and  his  hands  in  snowy  kid 

gloves,  holding  his  whip  and  reins :  when 
e  c<msidered  the  exquisite  figure  he  must 
thus  present  to  the  eye  of  all  beholders,  and 
gave  them  credit  for  gazing  at  him  with  the 
same  feelings  which  similar  sights  had,  bnt 
a  few  months  before,  called  forth  in  ii$ 
despairing  breast,  his  little  cup  of  happiness 
was  full,  and  even  brimming  over.  This, 
though  I  doubt  whether  it  was  a  just  reflee- 
tion,  was  still  a  very  natural  one ;  for  he 
knew  what  his  own  feelings  were,  though 
not  how  weak  and  absurd  they  were,  and  o£ 
course  judged  of  others  by  himself.  If  the 
Marquis  otWhigborough,  with  his  j8200,000 
a  year,  and  five  thousand  independent  voters 
at  his  command,  were  on  his  way  down  to 
the  House,  absorbed  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  final  threat  he  was  going  to 
make  to  the  minister,  that,  unless  he  had  a 
few  strawberry  leaves  promised  him,  he 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  record  his  vote 
against  the  great  bill  for  "  giving  every  body 
every  things"  which  stood  tor  a  fiird  reading 
that  evening ;  or  if  the  great  Duke  of  ^fhun- 
derbolt,  a  glance  of  whose  eye,  or  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  would  light  up  an  European 
war,  and  who  was  bakncing  in  his  mind 
the  fsiXe  of  millions  of  mankind,  as  depend-  , 
ing  upon  his  fiat  for  "peace  or  war — ^1  say 
that  it  both  or  either  of  these  personages  had 
passed  or  met  Titmouse,  in  their  cabs,  which 
they  w^re  mechanically  urging  onward,  so 
absorbed  the  while  with  their  own  thoughts, 
that  they  scarce  knew  whether  they  were 
in  a  cab  or  a  hand-barrow,,  in  which  latter, 
had  it  been  before  their  gates,  either  of  them 
might  in  his  abstraction  have  seated  him- 
self; Titmouse's  superior  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  assured  him  that  the  sight  of 
his  tip-top  turn-out  could  not  fail  of  attract- 
ing their  attention,  and  nettling  their  pride. 
Whether  Milton,  if  cast  on  a  desolate  island* 
but  with  the  means  of  writing  Paradise 
Lost^  would  have  done  so,  had  he  been  ce^' 
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iBh:  diat  BO  h  iman  eye  would  erer  perase  a 
line  of  it;  or  whether  Mr.  Titmouse,  had  he 
been  suddenly  deposited,  in  his  ^lendid 
cab,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  of  Sahara, 
with  not  one  of  his  species  to  fix  an  envying 
eye  upon  him,  would,  nevertheless,  have 
«ixperienced  a  great  measure  of  satisf^tion, 
I  am  not  pref^ured  to  say.  As,  however, 
every  condition  of  life  has  its  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  so,  if  Titmouse  had  been 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  aforesaid  desert 
at  the  time  when  he  was  last  before  the 
reader,  instead  of  dashing  along  Oxford 
street,  he  would  have  escaped  certain  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  he  presently  en- 
countered. Had  an  ape,  not  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  driving,  been  put  into 
Htmouse's  place,  he  would  probably  have 
driven  much  in  ^e  same  s^le,  though  he 
would  have  had  greatly  the  advantage  over 
his  rival  in  respect  of  Ms  simple  and  natural 
appearance ;  being,  to  the  eye  of  correct 
taste,  "when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 
Mr.  Titmouse,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  to 
his  sight  which  he  derived  from  his  glass, 
was  continually  coming  into  collision  with 
the  vehicles  which  met  and  passed  him,  on 
his  way  to  Cumberland  Gate.  He  got  into 
no  fewer  than  four  distinct  rowa^  (to  sa^r  no- 
thing of  the  flying  curses  which  he  received 
in  passingr^  between  the  point  I  have  named 
and  Mr.  Tagrag's  premises.  But  as  he 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  he  sate 
in  his  cab,  on  these  four  occasions,  cursing 
and  blaspheming  like  a  little  ^end,  till  he 
almost  brought  tears  of  vexation  into  the 
eyes  of  one  or  two  of  his  opponents,  (cads, 
cab-drivers,  watermen,  hacKney-coachmen, 
carters,  stage-coachmen,  market-firardeners, 
and  draymen,)  who  un^cpectedly  found 
their  own  weapons-— c.  e,  slang — ^wielded 
with  such  superior  power  and  effect,  for 
once  in  a  way,  by  a  swell — an  aristocrat. 
The  more  manly  of  his  opponents  were 
filled  with  respect  for  the  possessor  of  such 
powers.  Still  it  was  unpleasant  for  a  per- 
son of  Mr.  Titmouse's  distinction  to  be 
engaged  in  these  conflicts ;  and  he  would 
have  git^n  the  world  to  be  able  to  conc^uer 
his  conc^t  so  far  as  to  summon  his  httle 
tiger  within,  and  surrender  to  him  the  reins. 
Such  a  ridiculous  confession  of  his  own  in- 
capacity, however,  he  could  not  think  of, 
and  he  ffot  into' several  little  disturbances  in 
the  Park ;  after  which  he  drove  home :  the 
battered  cab  had  to  be  taken  to  the  maker's, 
where  the  injuries  it  had  sustained  were  re- 
paired for  the  trifling  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 
The  eminent  position  secured  tor  Tit- 
mouse by  the  masterly  genius  of  Mr.  Blad- 
dery Pip,  was  continued  and  strengthened 
by  much  more  substantial  claims  upon  &e 


respect  of  society,  pomeesed  by  tne  fet* 
named  crentleman.  Kumour  is  a  dame  tet 
alwajrs  1 
ma_ 

she^saw,  she  soon  gave 
was  patron  of  three  boroughs,  had  a  clear 
rent-roll  of  thirty  thousand  a  year,  and  had 
already  received  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  hard  cash  fifom  the  previous  pro- 
prietor of  his  estates,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  back  rents,  which  that  usurper  had  been 
for  so  many  years  in  the  receipt  of.  Then 
he  was  very  near  in  succession  to  the  an- 
cient and  distinguished  barony  of  Drelin- 
court,  and  the  extensive  estates  thereto  an- 
nexed. He  was  young ;  by  no  means  ill- 
looking;  and  was — ^unmamed.  Under  the 
mask  of  naiveU  and  eccentricity,  it  was 
believed  that  he  concealed  great  natural 
acuten^ss,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
who  were  his  real  ana  who  only  his  pre- 
tended friends  and  well-wishers ;  and  that 
his  noble  relatives  had  given  in  to  his  little 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  the 
important  discovery  upon  which  he  was 
bent.  Infinite  effect  was  thus  given  to  the 
earl's  introduction.  Wherever  Titmouse 
went  he  found  new  and  delightful  acquaint 
ances;  and  invitations  to  dinners,  balls 
routs,  soireies,  came  showering  daily  into  his 
rooms  at  the  Albany,  where  also  were  left 
innumerable  cards,  bearingr  names  of  very 
high  fa^on.  All  who  had  daughters*  or 
sisters  in  the  market,  paid  eager  and  perse- 
vering court  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  still  more 
so  to  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady 
CecUia.  his  august  aporiBon ;  so  that— such 
being  the  will  of  that  merry  jade.  Fortune— 
they  who  had  once  regarded  him  as  an  ob- 
ject only  of  shuddering  disgust  and  ine^ble 
contempt,  and  had  been  disposed  to  order 
their  servants  to  show  him  out  again  into 
the  streets,  were  now,  in  a  manner,  magm" 
JUd  and  madt  honourable  by  means  of  their 
connexion  with  him ;  or  rather,  society, 
through  his  means,  had  become  suddenly 
sensible  of  the  commanding  qualities  and 
pretensions  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and 
the  Lady  Cecilia,  hi  the  ball-room — at 
Almacks'  even — ^how  many  young  men, 
liandsome,  accomplished,  and  of  rem  conse- 
quence, applied  in  vain  for  the  hand  of 
haughty  beauty,  whidi  Mr.  Titmouse  had 
only  to  ask  for,  and  have !  Whose  was  the 
opera-box  into  which  he  might  not  drop  as 
a  welcome  visitel,  and  be  seen  loun^ng  in 
envied  familiarity  with  its  fair  and  brilliant 
inmates  t  Were  there  not  mothers  of  high 
feshion,  of  stately  pride,  of  sounding  ramcy 
who  would  have  humbled  themselves  before 
Titmouse,  if  thereby  he  could  have  been 
brought  a  suitor  to  the  feet  of  one  of  their 
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Bat  it  wa»  not  4)761  the  &ii  sex 
1^116  ^at  the  magip  of  Mr*  TitI^ou^e'a 
name  and  piet^n^ions  had  obtained  this 
great  and  sudden  ascendancy,  he  excited  no 
small  attention  among  men  of  faahionr- 
peat  numbers  of  whom  quickl]^  recognised 
m  him  one  very  fit  to  become  their  butt  and. 
their  dupe.  What  signified  it  to  men  secure 
of  their  own  position  in  society,  that  they 
were  seen  openly  associating  with  one  so 
outrageously  absurd  in  his  dr^ss:— and  vul- 
gar and  ignorant  beyond  aU  example  1  So 
Ipng  as  he  bled  freely,  and  trotted  out  briskly 
and  willingly,  his  eccentncities  could  be  not 
iQerely  tolerated,  but  humoured.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  gay  and  popular  Mabquis 
Gants«-1aunes  ds  MiLLEFLEUM ;  but  he  is 
worth  a  word  or  two  of  description,  b^ause 
of  the  position  he  had  contrived  to  acquire 
and  retain,  and  the  infinenoe  which,  he  ma- 
naged to  exercise  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  London  society.  The  post  h^  was  anx- 
ious to  secure  was  that  of  the  leader  ot  ton  ; 
and  he  wished  it  to  appear  that  that  was  the 
sole  object  of  his  ambition.  While,  how- 
ever, he  afiSected  to  be  entirely  engrossed  by 
such  matters  as  devi3ing  new  and  exquisite 
variations  of  dress  and  equipage,  he  was,  in 
reali^,  bent  upon  ^ver  pursuits — xxpqn 
grati^ring  his  own  hcentious  tastes  and  in- 
clinations with  secrecy  and  impunity.  HJs 
despised  folly,  cultivating  and  practising 
only  vice,  in  which  he  wa%  in  a  manner^  an 
epicure.  He  was  now  about,  hia  forty^se^ 
cond  year,  had  been  handsome,  vKaa  of  bland 
and  Kiacinating  address,  variously  accom- 
plished, of  exquisite  tact,  of  most  retoed 
taste;  there  was  a  slight fulnefis  and  puffi- 
ness  about  his  features,  an  expre^ion  m  his 
eye,  which  spoke  of  so^te/^— -and  the  %pt 
was  so.  He  was,  a  v^  Pfond^  selfish^ 
heartless  person ;  but  these  qpuitiea,  he 
contrived  to  disguise  from  many  of  even  his 
most  intimate  associates.  An  object  of 
constant  anxiety  to  him,  was,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  younger  ai^d  weaker 
branches  of  the.  aristocracy,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  distingui^fid  statii|i  ip  s^oci^ty;  and 
he  succeeded. 

To  gain  this  point,,  hf)  tax^d  all  his  re*- 
sources :  never  were  so  exquisitely  blended, 
as  in  his  instance,  with  a  view  to  securing 
his  influence,  the  qualid^  of  dictator  and 
parasite;  he  alwaya  appeared  ihoagreeabU 
equal  of  those  whom,  tor  his  life,  he  dared 
not  seriously  have  ofifendad.  He  had  no 
fortune  $  no  visible  means  of  making  money 
— 4id  not  sensibly  sponge  upon  his  iriends 
^-nor  fall  into  conspicuous  embarrassments ; 
yet  he  always  lived  in  laxury^«-without 
money,  he  in  some  inconceivable  manner 
a^lif ays  contrived  to  be  in  the  possdssaion  of 


money's  worth*  He  had  a  magical  pow^ 
of  soothing  querulous  tradesmen.  He  had 
a  knack  of  always  keeping  himself,  his 
clique,  his  sayings  and  doings,  before  the 
eye  of  the  public,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
satisfy  it  that  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  fashion;  yet  it  was  really  no  such 
thing,  it  was  a  false  fashion — ^there  being 
all  Vie  difference  between  him  and  a  man 
of  real  consequence  in  society,  that  there  is. 
between  mock  and  real  pearl,  between  paste 
and  diamond.  It  was  true  that  young  men 
of  sounding  name  and  titl^  were  ever  to  be 
found  in  nis  train,  thereby  giving  real 
countenance  to  one  from  whom  ttiey  fincied 
that  they  themselves  derived  celebrity;  thus 
enabling  him  to  efifect  a  lodgment  in  the 
outskirts  of  aristocracy ;  but  he  could  not 
peipetrate  inland,  so  to  speak,  any  more  thzSk 
foreign  merchants  could  advance  further 
thsm  to  Canton,  in  the  dominions  of  the  em- 
peror ^Chiiwu  He  was  only  tolerated  in 
the  jj^bns  of  real  aristocracy — a  fact  of 
wh|HRe  had  a  very  galling  consciousness, 
tl^^JS'^  ^^  ^^^  °^^  apparently  disturb  Ms 
dqaanimity,  or  interrupt  the  systematic  and 
reined  sycophancy  by  which  sJone  he  could 
secure  his  precarious  position.  With  some 
sad  exceptions,  I  think  that  Great  Britain 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  aristocracy :  I 
do  not  speak  now  of  those  ^udy,  flaunting 
personages,  of  either -sex,  wno,  by  their  ex- 
cesses or  eoc^tricities,  are  eternally  obtrud- 
ing themselves,  their  manners,  dress,  and 
equipage,  upon  the  ear  aaad  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic; but  of  those  who  occupy  their  exalted 
sphere  in  simplicity,  in  calmness,  and  in 
unobtrusive  dignity  and  virtue,  I  am  no 
flatterer  or  idolater  of  the  aristocracy.  I 
have  a  profound  sense  of  the  n^pessity  and 
advantage  of  the  imiitutum  .*  but  I  could  pay 
its  members,  personally,  an  honest  homage 
only,  after  a  stem  and  keen  scrutii^  into 
their  personal  pretension ;  thinking  of  them 
ever  in  the  spirit  of  those  memorable  words 
of  Scripture — "  Unto  whomsoever  much  i9 
given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required,"  and 
that  not  hereafter  only,  but  here  also.  Np 
one  would  visit  their  faults  and  follies  with, 
a  more  unbaring  severity  than  I ;  yet,  mak- 
ing all  just  allowances  for  their  peculiar 
perils  and  temptations,  exposed  as  they  are,  ' 
especially  at  the  period  of  their  entrance  upon 
lif^,  to  sedulous  and  systemadc  sycophan^, 
too  often  also  to  artful  and  designing  profli- 
gacy, can  any  thing  excite  greater  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  in  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful 
and  independent  observer,  than  those  in- 
stances, occasionally  exhibited,  of  personB 
imagining  itaX  the  possessors  of  rank  enjoy 
a  soit  of  prescriptive  immunity  from  thus, 
consequences  of  misconduct!** 
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— **  Bi  TirncipStem  npft  tnbftiu  atqae  libMo— 
Incipit  ipsorurn  contra  te  stait*  parentum 
Nobilltaa,  clarainque  facem  prtpferre  pudendia. 
Omne  animi  yitium  tant6  conspectius  in  te 
Crimen  halwt,  quant6  major  qui  peccat  liabetnr.*' 

To  a  thoughtless,  an  insolent,  a  profligate 
tiohleman,  I  choose  to  address  the  dignified 
reproofs  of  the  same  stem  satirist— 

— *'  Tumet  alto  Druaorum  sanguine  tanquam, 
Feteris  ipse  aiiquid  propter  quod  nobilis  esses. 
— Miseram  est  atienc  incumbere  fame, 
Ne  coilapsa  ruant  subductis  tecta  coluranis. 
Ergo,  u(  Mh>emur  («,  non  tua,  primum  aiiquid  da, 
Quod  possinf^fflulis  incidere,  prster  honores, 
Quos  illie,  damwi,  et  dedimus,  quibus  omnia  debes. 
— Ma.l9  pater  tibi  sit  ThersiteSt  dummodo  tu  si* 
JEacida  nmilia^  Vulcaniaque  arma  cape3$a», 
t^UAiii  e«,  TkergiUs  tiinilem^  produeat  Aekilles."* 

And  I  shall  sum  up  what  I  have  to  say 
apon  this  head,  in  the  notable  language  of 
ihe  fine  old  Bishop  Hall  :«- 

**  I  confess  I  cannot  honour  blood  without 
good  qualities ;  nor  spare  it,  with  ill.  There 
IS  nothing  that  I  ao  more  desire  to  be 
taught,  than  what  is  turtle  nobility:  what 
thanke  is  it  to  you  that  vou  are  born  well  1 
If  you  could  have  lost  this  privilege  of  na- 
ture, I  feare  you  had  not  been  thus  far 
noble :  that  you  may  not  plead  desert,  you 


would,  with  the  immense  majority  of  his 
brethren  of  the  middle  classes,  freely  shed 
his  blood  in  defence  of  that  order ;  for  their 
preservation  ife  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  and  their  privileges  arp  really 
ours. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  marquis.  The 
means  to  which,  as  I  have  above  explained, 
he  resorted  for  the  purpose,  secured  him  a 
certain  species  of  permanent  popularity.  In 
matters  of  dress  and  equipage,  be  could 
really  set  the  fashion ;  and  being  something 
of  a  practical  humorist,  and  desirous  of 
frequent  exhibitions  of  his  power,  in  order 
to  enhance  his  pretensions  with  his  patronft 
— «nd  also  greatly  applauded  and  indulged 
by  the  tradespeople  profiting  by  the  vaga- 
ries of  fashion,  he  was  very  capricious  in 
the  exercise  of  his  influence.  He  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  advent  of  my  little 
hero,  to  display  his  powers  very  decisively. 
He  waved  his  wand  over  Titmouse,  and 
instantly  transformed  a  little  ass  into  a  great 
lion.  'Twas  the  marquis,  who,  with  his 
own  hand,  sketched  off,  from  fancy,  tlie  por- 
trait of  Titmouse,  causing  it  to  be  exhibited 


had  this  before  you  were ;   long  ere  you   l^^l^ost  every  bookseller's  shop  window, 
could  either  know  or  prevent  it    You  are   "^  ^^^  *^^  *^  ^^  P^°!^  ^°  ^^^^^'^  ap- 


deceived  if  you  think  this  any  other  than 
the  body  of  gentility.  The  life  and  soule  of 
it  19  in  noble  and  virtuous  dispositions,  in 
gallantnesse  of  spirit  without  haughtinesse, 
without  insolence,  without  scornful  over- 
linesse;  shortly,  in  generous  qualities,  cat- 
tiage,  actions.  See  your  error,  and  know 
that  this  demeanour  doth  not  answer  an 
honest  birth."t 

Such  !  se  of  a  con- 

tested m  [asses,  with 

whom  ai  rest  sympa- 

thies ;  ai  pride  in  his 

"Order,'  '^ stand  by 

ii,^^  as  ^ed  by  the 

haughtie  )f  one  who, 

with  ver  ntance  with 

the  aristocracy,  has  yet  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  observing  their  conduct;  and  sm- 
cerely  and  cheerfully  expresses  his  belief, 
that  very,  very  many  of  them  are  worthy  of 
all  that  they  enjoy — are  bright  patterns  of 
honour,  generosity,  loyalty,  and  virtue; 
that,  indeed,  of  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  them  it  may  be  said,  that  they 

**Have  borne  their  faculties  so  m^ek — have  oeen 
So  clear  in  tbeir  great  office,  ttiat  their  virtues 
WUi  plead  like  angels ;" 

And,  finally,  I  say  those  are  the  sentiments 
tf  one  ^ho,  if  their  order  were  in  jeopardy, 

<»  Juvj(pat.  Vni.  paatim, 

t  Eid  ies,  VI.— *«w9  CompiaiiU  •ftke  MU'tiuMdon 


pearance-  once  or  twice  in  the  Parks,  and 
leading  streets  and  squares,  ii; — for  instance 
—the  full  and  imposing  evening  costume  of 
the  clown  at  the  uieatre,  with  painted  face, 
capacious  nditte  inexpressibles,  smd  tasteful 
jacket— within  a  few  days'  time  several 
thousands  of  clowns  would  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  town,  turning  it  into  a  vast 
^pantomime.  Could  a  more  striking  instance 
of  the  marquis's  power  in  such  matters 
have  been  exhibited,  than  that  which  had 
actually  occurred  in  the  case  of  Titmouse  % 
Soon  after  the  noyel  of  Tippeliwink  had 
rendered  our  friend  an  object  of  public  in- 
terest, the  marquis  happened,  somewhere  or 
other,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  preposterous 
little  ape.  His  keen  eye  caught  all  Ti^ 
mouse's  personal  peculiarities  at  a  glance ; 
and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  appeared  in 
public,  a  sort  of  splendid  edition  of  Tit- 
mouse— ^with  quizzing-glass  stuck  in  his 
eye  and  cigar  in  his  mouth;  taper  ebony 
cane ;  tight  surtout,  with  the  snowy  comer 
of  a  white  handkerchief  peeping  out  of  the 
outside  breast-pocket;  hat  with  ecArce  any 
rim,  perched  slantmgly  on  his  head ;  satin 
stock  bespangled  with  inwrought  g«:>ld 
flowers ;  snirt-collar  turned  down ;  and  that 
inimitable  strut  of  his! — 'Twas  enough: 
the  thoughtful  young  men  about  town  were 
staggered  for  a  moment ;  but  their  senses 
soon  returned.    The  marquis  had  set  the 

I  thing  going;  and  within  three  days'  time, 
that  hitter  wag  had  called  forth  a  flight  of 
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Ttimic€  thai  would  hare  reminded  yoa,  for 
a  moment,  of  the  viaitation  of  locusts 
brought  upon  Egypt  by  Moees. 

Thus  was  brought  about  the  state  of 
things  recorded  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  portion  of  this  history.  As  soon  as  the 
marquis  had  seen  a  few  of  the  leading  fools 
about  town  fairly  in  the  fashion,  he  resumed 
his  former  rigid  simplicity  of  attire,  and, 
accompanied  hj^  a  firiend  or  two  in  his  con- 
fidence, walked  about  the  town  enjoying  his 
triumph ;  witnessing  his  trophies — **  Tittle- 
bats" and  *'  TitmousjB-ties"  filling  the  shop 
windows  on  the  week-days,  and  peopling 
the  streets  on  Sundays.  The  marquis  was 
not  long  in  obtaining  an  introduction  to  the 
quaint  little  millionaire^  whose  reputation 
he  had,  conjointly  with  his  distinguished 
friend,  Mr.  Bladdeiy  Pip,  contributed  so 
greatly  to  extend.  Titmouse,  who  had 
often  heard  of  him,  looked  upon  him  with 
inconceivable  reverence,  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  one  of  the  marquis's  r&chereh^ 
Sunday  dinners,  with  a  sort  of  tremulous 
ecstasy.  Thither,  on  the  appointed  day,  he 
went'  accordingly,  and,  by  his  original 
humour,  afiforded  infinite  amusement  to  the 
marquis's  other  guests.  'T^^as  lucky  for 
Titmouse  that,  getting  dreadfully  drunk 
very  early  in  the  evening,  he  was  quite  in- 
capacitated from  accompanying  his  brilliant 
and  good-natured  host  to  one  or  two  scenes 
of  fashionable  entertainment,  as  had  been 


arranged,  in  St.  James's  street. 

Now,  do  let  us  pause  to  ask  whether  this 
poor  little  creature  was  not  to  be  pitied? 
bid  he  not  seem  to  have  been  plucked  out 
of  his  own  sphere  of  safe  and  comparatively 
happy  obscurity,  only  in  order  to  become 
every  one's  game— an  ©bject  of  everybody's 
cupidity  and  cruelty  1  May  he  not  be  com- 
pared to  the  fiying-fish,  who,  springing  out 
of  the  water  to  avoid  his  deadly  pursuer 
there,,  is  instantly  pounced  upon  by  his  ra- 
venous assailants  in  the  airl  In  the  lower, 
and  in  the  upper  regions  of  society,  was  not 
this  the  condition  of  poor  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse 1  Was  not  his  long-coveted  advance- 
ment merely  a  transition  from  scenes  of 
vulgar  to  refined  rapacity?  Had  he,  ever 
since  ^Uuek  had  happened,  to  him,*'  had  one 
single /nenrf  to  whisper  in  his  ear  one  word* 
of  pity  and  of  disinterested  counsel? 

In  the  splendid  regions  which  he  had 
ent<;fed,  who  regarded  him  otherwise  than 
as  :,  .egitimate  object  for  plunder  or  ridicule, 
the  latter  disguised  by  the  designing  only? 
Was  not  even  his  dkrnified  and  exemplary 
old  kinsman,  the  £arl  of  Dreddlington, 
Right  Honourable  as  he  was,  influenced 
solely  by  considerations  of  paltry  self- 
interest  1  Had  he  not  his  own  ridiculous  and 


mercenary  designs  to  aecomplish,  amidst  all 
the  attentions  he  vouchsafed  to  bestow  upon 
Titmouse  ?  'Twas,  I  think,  old  Hobbes  of 
Malmesbury  who  held,  that  the  natural  state 
of  mankind  was  one  of  war  with  each  other. 
One  really  sees  a  good  deal  in  life,  espe- 
cially after  tracing  the  progress  of  socieQr, 
that  would  seem  to  give  some  colour  to  so 
strange  a  notion.  'Twas,  of  course,  at  first 
a  matter  of  downright  fistlcufrs--of  physical 
strife,  occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
our  natural  tendencies,  according  to  him  of 
Malmesbury ;  and  aggravated  by  the  demie 
everybody  had  to  take  away  from  every- 
body else  what  he  had.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  drop  of  unclean  water  through  the 
medium  of  the  astounding  hydro-oxygen 
microscope,  and  shuddered  at  sight  of  fright- 
ful creatures  there  made  apparent — a  spec- 
tacle which  must  have  brought  tears  of 
delight  into  the  eyes  of  the  old  philosopher 
I  have  been  men^ning,  on  account  oi  the 
vivid  illustration  ft^irould  have  afforded  of 
his  theory  ?  I  hav^  several  times  witnessed 
what  I  am  alluding  to,  and  I  always  think, 
when  I  see  the  direful  conflict  that  goes  on 
in  these  drops  of  water,  "when  Greek 
meets  Greek,"  of  Titmouse  and  his  enemies. 
In  the  progress  of  society  we  have,  in  a 
measure,  dropjjed  the  physical  part  of  the 
business;  and  instead  of  punching,  scratch- 
ing, kicking,  biting,  and  knocking  down 
one  another,  true  to  the  original  principles  of 
our  nature,  we  are  all  endeavouring  to  cir- 
cumvent one  Another ;  everybody  is  trying 
to  take  everybody  in;  the  moment  that  one 
of  us  has  got  together  a  thing  or  two,  he  is 
pounced  upon  by  his  neighbour,  who  in  his 
turn  falls  a  prey  to  another^  and  so  on  ia 
endless  succession.  We  caDM||help  our- 
selves, though  we  are  spliMpiDur  heads 
to  discover  devices,  by  w«^«  laws,  -to 
restrain  this  propensity  of  our  nature :  it  will 
not  do ;  we  are  all  overreaching,  cheating^ 
swindling,  robbing  one  anothift',  and,  if 
necessary,  are  ready  to  maim  and  murder 
one  another  in  the  prosecution  of  our  designs. 
So  is  it  with  nations  as  with  individuals, 
and  minor  collections  of  individuals.  Truly, 
truly,  we  are  a  precious  set,  whether  the 
sage  of  Malmesbury  be  right  or  wrong  in 
his' speculations. 

Tbe  more  that  the  earl  and  Lady  Cecilia 
perceived  of  Titmouse*s  popularity,  the  more 
eajger  were  they  in  parading  their  connexion 
with  him,  and  openly  investing  him  with 
the  character  of  a  protege.  In  addition  to 
this,.  Lady  Ceoilia  had  be^n  to  have  now 
and  then  a  glimmering  nouon  of  the  objects 
which  the  earl  was  contemplating.  If  the 
earl  took  him  down  to  the  Hoase  of  I  Lords, 
andi  having  secured  him  a  place  at  i^eber^ 
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wonld*  immediately  on  enteringr,  walk  up 
u)him,  and  be  seen  for  some  time  con- 
descendingly pointing  oat  to  him  the  dif- 
ferent peers  by  name,  as  they  entered,  and 
explaining  to  his  intelligent  auditor  the 
period,  and  mode,  and  canse  of  the  creation 
and  accession  of  many  of  them  to  their  ho- 
nours, and  also  the  forms,  ceremomes,  and 
routine  of  business  of  the  House;  so  Lady 
Cecilia  was  not  remiss  in  availing  herself, 
in  her  way,  of  the  little  opportunities  which 
presented  themselves.  She  invited  him, 
K>r  instance,  one  day  early  in  the  week,  to 
accompany  them  to  church  on  the  ex^uing 
Sunday,  wid  during  the  interval  gave  out 
amongst  her  intimate  friends  that  they  might 
expect  to  see  Mr.  Titmouse  in  her  papa's 
pew.  He  accepted  the  invitation ;  and,  on 
the  arrival  of  tl»3  appointed  hour,  mi^ht  have 
been  seen  in  the  earl's  carriage,  driving  to 
afternoon  service  at  the  Reverend  Morphine 
Velvet's  chapel — Rosemary  Chapel,  near 
St.  James's  Square.  T^pis  aiashionable 
chapel,  a  chapel  of  Ease ;  rightly  so  called, 
for  it  was  a  very  ea«y  mode  of  worship, 
discipline,  and  doctrme,  that  was  there 
practised  and  inculcated. 

If  I  may  not  irreverently  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  but  apply  it  very  differ- 
ently, I  should  say  that  Mr.  Morphine  Vel- 
vet's yoke  was  very  "easy,"  his  burden 
very  "  light."  He  was  a  popular  preadier ; 
middle-aged ;  sleek,  serene,  solemn  in  his 
person  and  demeanour.  He  had  a  very 
gentlemanlike  appearance  in  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk.  There  was  a  sort  of  soothing, 
winning  elegance  and  tenderness  in  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  he  prayed  and 
besought  his  dearly-beloved  brethren,  as 
many  as  were  there  present,  to  accompany 
him,  their  bland  and  graceful  pastor,  to  the 
throne  of  the  heavenly  grace.  Fit  leader 
was  he  of  such  a  flock !  He  read  the  prayers 
remarkably  well,  in  a  quiet  and  subdued 
tone,  very  distinctly,  and  with  marked  em- 
phasis and  intonation,  having  seMousIy 
studied  how  to  read  the  service  under  a 
crack  theatrical  teacher  of  elocution,  who 
had  given  him  several  **  points" — in  feet,  a 
new  reading  entirely— of  one  of  the  clauses 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  which,  he  had 
the  grratification  of  perceiving,  produced  a 
striking,  if  not,  indeed,  a  startling  effect. 
On  the  little  finger  oCfcte"  hand  which  he 
used  most,  was  to^^  6bs6rved  the  sparkle 
of  a  diamond  rinM^nd  there  was  a  sort  of 
careless  grace  in  tne*uri  of  his  hair,  which 
it  had  ta&n  his  hair-dresserM  least  half  an 
hour,  bepre  Mr.  MorphSnt^flnaving  home 
for  his  dhapel,  to  effect,  ita  the  pulpit  he 
was  capi  and  fluent.  He  rightly  considered 
that  ti^  pulpit  ought  not  to  oe  the  aoetoB  for 


attemptiiig  intellectual  display ;  be  took  onsv 
llieretore,  that  ^ere  should  be  nothing  In 
his  sermons  to  arrest  the  understanding,  or 
unprofitably  occupy  it,  addressing  himself 
entirely  to  the  reelings  and  fe»;y  of  his 
cultivated  audience,  in  frequently  interesting 
compositions.  On  the  occasion  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  he  took  for  his  text  a  fearful  passage 
of  Scripture,  3  Cor.  ii^  J-->«  Bui  if  owr 
eospetoe  hid^  it  is  kid  to  trntn  that  are  losL** 
If  any  words  were  cahsulJbd  to  startle  such 
a  congregation  as  was  arrayed  before  Mr* 
Velvet,  out  of  their  guilty  aind  fetal  apathy, 
were  not  these  %  Ought  not  their  minister  to 
have  looked  round  him  and  trembled  ?  So  one 
would  have  thought ;  but  **  dear  Mr.  Velvet'* 
knew  his  mission  aihd  his  flock  better.  He 
presented  them  with  an  elegant  description 
of  heaven,  with  its  crystal  battlements,  its 
jasper  walls,  its  building  of  pure  gold,  its 
foundations  of  precious- stones ;  its  balmy 
air,  its  sounds  of  mysterious  melody,  its 
overflowing  fulness  of  everiasting  happi* 
ness — amidst  which  friends,  parted  upon 
earth  by  the  cru^  stroke  of  death,  recognise 
and  are  re-united  to  each  other,  never  more 
to  pronounce  the  agonizing  word,  *<  adieu  !'* 
And  would  his  dear  hearers  be  content  t^ 
lose  all  this— content  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season  ?  Forbid  it,  eternal  mercy ! 
But,  lest  he  should  alarm  his  hearers,  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the 
consolatory  truth,  that 

**  Religion  never  was  deiifn*d 
^  To  make  our  pleasures  less  ;'* 

and  presently,  resuming  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  went  on  to  speak  of  the  really 
serious  consequences  attending  a  persevering 
indifference  to  religion;  and  he  went  on  to 
^ve  striking  instances  of  it  in  the  merchant 
m  his  counting-house  and  on  'change ;  the 
lawyer  in  his  office ;  the  tradesman  in  his 
shop;  the  operative  in  the  manufactorjr ; 
shoMring  how  each  was  absorbed  in  his 
calling-«-]abouring  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth,  till  they  had  lost  all  appetite  and 
relish  for  spiritiud  food,  and  never  once 
troubled  themselves  about  **  the  momentous 
concerns  of  hereafter."  Upon  these  topics 
he  dwelt  with  such  force  and  feeling,  that 
ha  sent  his  distinguished  congregation  away 
— those  of  them,  at  least,  who  could  retain 
any  recollection  of  what  they  heard  for  five 
minutes  after  entering  their  carriages— fear- 
ing that  there  was  a  very  black  look-out, 
indeed,  for  the  kind  of  persons  that  Mr. 
Velvet  had  mentioned — ^tailors,  milliners,.* 
mercers,  jewellers,  and  so  forth ;  and  whc 
added  graver  offences,  and  of  a  more  posi- 
tive character,  to  the  misconduct  which  had 
been  pointed  out— in  their  extortion  vma 
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tkeir  rapadty !  W<mM  that  amne  of  them 
had  beea  present!  Thus  was  it  that  Mr. 
Velvet  sent  atl^y  his  bearers  oyerflowioff 
trith  Clffistiaii  sympathy ;  very  well  pleasea 
inih  Mr.  Velvet,  but  ui&oltely  better  pleased 
wi&  themSelTes. 

The  deep  impressioii  which  he  had  made 
was  evidenced  by  a  ncrte  he  received  that 
evening  from  the  iDut^ss  of  Broadacie, 
most  esumestly  l|gginff  {lenmssion  to  copy 
his  *^  beautiful  sjmon,  in  order  to  send  it 
to  her  sister,  La^y  Belle  Aknacks,  who  was 
ill  of  a  decline  at  Naples.  About  that  Ume, 
I  may  as  well  here  mention,  there  came  out 
an  engraved  portrait  of  ^'  the  Rev.  Morphine 
Velvet^  M.  A.,  Minister,  Rosemary  Ch^^l, 
St.  James's"— -a  charming  picture  it  was, 
repre^nting  Mr.  Morphine  in  pulpit  costume 
and  attitude,  with  hands  gracefully  out- 
stretched, and  his  face  directed  upward  with 
a  heav^y  expression,  suggestmg  to  you 
the  possibility  that,  some  fine  day,  when  his 
htearers  least  expected  it,  he  might  gently 
rise  oat  of  his  pulpit,  into  the  air,  like 
Stephen,  with  Heaven  open  before  him,  and 
be  no  more  eeen  of  men!  Happy  is  that  peo- 
ple that  is  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  is  that 
people  whose  minister  is  the  Rev.  Morphine 
Velvet! 

Four  or  five  carriages  had  to  set  down 
before  that  containing  Uie  Evl  of  Dredd  ling- 
ton.  Lady  Cecilia,  and  Mr.  Titmouse,  pould 
draw  up ;  by  wfcich  time,  there  had  accumu- 
lated as  many  in  its  rear,  so  ea?er  were  the 
pious  aristocrats  to  get  into  this  holy  retreat. 
As  Titmouse,  holding  his  hat  and  cane  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  arranged 
his  hair,  strutted  up  the  centre  isle,  follow- 
ing the  Eail  and  Lady  Cecilia,  he  could 
hardly  repress  the  exultation  with  which  he 
thought  of  a  former  visit  of  his  to  that  very 
chsq^elr-aome  two  years  before.  2%en,  on 
attempting  to  enter  the  body  of  the  chapel, 
the  verger  had  politely  but  firmly  repulsed 
him ;  on  which,  swelling  with  vexation,  he 
had  ascended  to  the  gallery,  where,  after 
being  k^t  standing  for  ten  minutes  at  least, 
he  had  been  beckoned  by  the  pew-opener 
towards,  and  squeezed  into,  the  furthermost 
pew,  close  at  the  back  of  the  oi^ran,  and  in 
which  said  pew  were  oidy  four  motmen  be- 
sides himself;  and  if  he  was  disgusted  with 
his  mere  contiguity,  guess  ^hat  must  have 
been  his  feelings  when  the  footman  nearest 
to  him  good-naturedly  forced  upon  him  .a 
part  of  his  prayer-book,  which  Titmouse, 
ready  to  spit  in  his  face,  held  with  his  finger 
and  thumb,  as  though  it  had  been  the  tail 
ot'  a  snake.  Now,  how  changed  was  adl ! 
He  had  become  an  aristocrat;  in  his  veins 
ran  some  of  the  richest  and  oldest  blood  in 
the  country;  his  brow  mi|i^t  ere  long  be 


graced  by  the  oorenet  which  King  Hemry  IL 
had  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  founder  of 
his  family,  some  seven  himdred  years  be- 
fore;  and  a  tall  footman,  with  powdered 
head,  glistening  -silver  shoulder-knot,  and 
sky-blue  livery,  and  carrying  in  a  bag  the 
ffilded  implements  of  devotion,  be  humbly 
following  oehind  him !  What  a  remarkable 
and  vivid  contrast  between  his  present  and 
his  former  circumstances,  was  present  at 
that  moment  to  his  reflecting  mind  !  As  he 
stood,  his  hat  covering  his  face,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion— >'  I  wonder,"  thought  he, 
''what  all  thesQ  nobs  and  swells  would  say, 
if  they  knew  how  I  had  worshipped  here  on 
the  last  time;"  and  again — ^"  'ron  ray  life, 
what  would  I  give  for— say  Huckaback — to 
see  me  just  now!"  What  an  elegant  and 
fashionable  air  the  congregation  wore! 
Surely  there  must  be  something  in  religion 
when  people  such  as  were  around  him  came 
so  punctually  to  churdi,  and  behaved  so  se- 
riously! T}ie  Bj^bers  of  that  congregation 
were,  indeed,  exemplary  in  their  strict  dis- 
charge of  their  public  religious  duties! 
Scarce  one  of  them  was  there  that  had  not 
been  at  the  opera,  till  half-past  twelve  over- 
raght;  the  dulcet  notes  of  the  singers  still 
thrilling  in  their  ears,  the  graceful  attitudes 
of  the  dancers  still  present  to  their  eyes ; 
ev«ry  previous  niffht  of  the  week  had  they 
been  engaged  in  the  brilliant  ball-room,  and 
whfrled  in  the  mazes  of  the  voluptuous 
waltz,  or  glittering  in  the  picturesque  splen- 
dour of  fancy  dress,  till  three,  four,  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  yet  here  they  were, 
in  spite  of  all  their  exhaustion,  testified  by 
the  heavy  eye,  the  ill-suppressed  yawns,  ^e 
languor  and  ennui  visible  in  their  counte- 
nances, prepared  to  accompany  their  gentlr 
pastor,  **with  a  pure  heart  and  humble  voice,'* 
unto  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace,  t^ 
acknowledge,  with  lively  emotion,  that  they 
**had  followed  too  much  the  devices  and 
desires  of  their  own  hearts;"  praying  for 
"mercy  upon  them,  miserable  offenders," 
that  God  would  "  restore  them,  being  peni- 
tent," 80  that  "they  might  thereafter  lead  a 
godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life."  Here 
they  were,  punctual  to  their  time,  decorous 
in  manners,  devout  in  spirit,  earnest  and 
sincere  in  repentance  and  good  resolutions 
—knowing,  the  while,  how  would  be  spent 
the  remainder  of  tie^fieason  of  their  lives ; 
and  yet  resolving  to  at^nd  to  the  affection- 
ate entreaties  of  MrJE^lvet,  to  be  "not 
hearers  only,  but  doepWthe  word." 

Generally  J.  should  say  that  the  state  of 
mind  of  mqiflkpi^l  of  those  pr^nt,  was 
anal<^oustoiMlM' persons  who  ^  and  ttt 
in  the  pump-room,  to  drink  the^ath  or 
Cheltonham  waters.     Biverybody  lid  ^ 
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same  thiBg;  and  eadi  hoped  ihait,  while  sit- 
ibig  in  hb  pew,  what  he  heard  woaid,  like 
wiiat  he  drank  at  the  pamp-room,  in  some 
-Meret  mode  of  operation,  insensibly  benefit 
tiie  hearer,  without  subjecting  him  to  any 
unpleasant  restraint  or  discipline— without 
reqviringactiYe  exertion,  or  inconyenienoe,  or 
saorifioe.  This  will  give  you  a  pretty  accurate 
-notion  of  Lord  Dreddlington^s  state  of  mind 

3 on  the  present  occasion.  With  his  gold 
isses  on,  he  followed  with  his  eye,  and 
also  with  his  voice,  ev«y  word  of  the  pray- 
ers, with  rigid  accuracy  and  unwavering 
^•mestness ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Velvet  had 
mounted  his  pulpit,  and  risen  to  deliver  bis 
discourse,  the  sail  quietly  folded  his  arms, 
closed  his  ejve,  and,  in  an  attentiVe  posture, 
composed  himself  to  sleep.  Lady  Cecilia 
sate  beside  him  perfectly  motionless  daring 
4he  whole  sermon,  her  eyes  fixed  languidly 
npon  the  preacher.  As  for  Titmouse,  he 
bore  it  pretty  well  for  about  five  minutes ; 
Uien  he  pulled  his  gloves  olT  and  on  at  least 
twenty  times ;  then  he  twisted  his  handker- 
^  chief  round  his  fingers ;  th«i  he  looked  with 
«  vexed  air  at  his  watch ;  then  he  stuck  his 
fflass  in  his  eye,  and  stared  about  him.  By 
3ie  time  that  Mr.  Velvet  had  ceased.  Tit* 
mouse  had  conceived  a  very  great  dislike  to 
Mn,  and  was  indeed  in  a  fretful  humour. 
But  when  the  organ  struck  up,  and  they  rose 
lo  go;  when  he  mingled  with  the  «oft, 
crowing,  fluttering,  rustling,  eatin-clad 
throng — ^nodding  to  one^  bowing  to  another, 
and  shaking  hands  with  a  third,  he  felt 
**  himself  again."  The  only  difference  be- 
tween him  and  those  around  him  was  that 
they  had  learned  to  bear  with  calm  fortitude 
what  had  so  severely  tried  his  temper.  All 
were  glad  to  get  out;  the  crash  of  carriages 
at  the  door  was  music  in  their  ears — the 
throng  of  servants  delightful  objects  to  their 
eye8'--4hey  were,  in  short,  in  the  dear  world 
again,  and  breathed  as  freely  as  eveV. 

Mr.  Titmouse  took  leave  of  the  Earl  and 
Lady  Cecilia  at  their  carriage-door,  having 
ordered  his  cab  to  be  in  waiting — as  it  was ; 
and  entering  it,  he  drove  about  leisurely  till 
't  was  time  to  think  of  dressing  for  dinner. 
He  had  accented  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
a  p^rty  of  officers  in  the  Guards,  and  a  merry 
time  itiey  had  on't.  Titmouse  in  due  time 
g^ot  blind  drunk ;  and  then  one  of  his  com- 
panions, rapidly  advancing  towards  the 
same  happy  state,  seized  the  opportuiuty, 
with  a  burned  cf  rk>  to  blacken  poor  Tit- 
mouse's face  all  ove%— who,  therefore,  was 
pronounced  to  bear  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  one  of  the  black  boys  bA^ging  to  the 
hand  of  the  regiment,  amd  4hus  afforded  as 
much  fun  to  his  friends  when  dead  druiUc  as 
when  sober.    As  he  was  quite  inc^able  of 


takmg  care  of  hhnself,  tiiey  pot  a  servani 
with  him  into  his  cab,  (judging  his  little 
tiger  to  be  unequal  to  the  responsibility.^ 

Titmouse  passed  a  sad  night,  bat  got  oet- 
ter  towards  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  day ; 
when  he  was  sufilciently  recovered  to  re- 
ceive two  visiters.  One  of  them  was  young 
Lord  Frederic  Feather,  ^accompanied  by  a 
firiend^  both  of  whom  had  dined  in  company 
with  Titmouse  otemight;  and  his  lorclsbip 
it  was,  who,  having  decorated  Titmouse's 
countenance  in  the  way  1  have  described — 
so  as  to  throw  his  valet  almost  into  fits  on 
seeing  him  brought  home — imagining  it 
might  possibly  come  to  his  ears  who  it  was 
that  had  done  him  such  a  favour,  had  come 
t(K  acknowledge  and  apologize  for  it  frankly 
and  promptly.  When,  however,  he  per- 
ceived what  a  fool  he  had  got  to  deal  with, 
he  suddenly  changed  his  course— deckred 
that  Titmouse  had  not  only  done  it  himself, 
but  had  there  presumed  to  act  similarly  to- 
wards his  lordship,  whose  friend  corrobo- 
rated the  charge — and  they  had  called  to  re- 
ceive, in  private,  an  apology.  Titmouse's 
breath  seemed  taken  away  on  first  hearing 
this  astounding  version  of  the  affair.  He 
swore  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
had  suffered  a  g^ood  deal ;  then,  dropping  a 
little  on  observing  the  stem  looks  of  his 
companions,  pretested  **he  did  not  recol- 
lect'^ any  thing  of  the  sort;  on  which  they 
smiled  good-naturedly,  an<i^  said  that  that 
was  very  possible.  Then  Titmouse  made 
the  requisite  apology ;  and  thus  this  awk- 
ward affair  ended. 

Lord  Frederic  continued  for  some  time 
with  Titmouse  in  pleasant  chat ;  for  he  fore- 
saw that,  **  hard-up"  as  he  frequently  was, 
Mr.  Titmouse  was  a  friend  who  might  be 
exceedingly  serviceable.  In  fact,  ]>oor  Lord 
Frederic  could,  on  that  very  occasion,  have 
almost  gone  on  his  knees  for  a  check  of  Mr. 
Titmouse  upon  his  bankers,  for  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds.  Oh,  thought  Lord  Frede- 
ric, what  would  he  have  given  to  be  in  Til^ 
mouse's  position,  with  his  twenty  thousand 
a  year,  and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
hard  cash !  But,  as  the  reader  well  knows, 
poor  Titmouse's  resources,  ample  as  they 
were,  were  upon  a  far  less  splendid  scale 
than  was  supposed.  Partly  from  inclina- 
tion, and  partly  through  a  temporary  sense 
of  embarrassment,  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  ready  money.  Titmouse  did  not  spend  a 
tenth  part  of  the  sum  which  it  had  been  eveiy- 
where  supposed  he  could  disburse  freely 
on  all  hands,  which  occasioned  him  to  oe 
given  credit  for  possessing  all  that  rumour 
assigned  to  him;  and,  moreover,  for  a  did 
position  not  to  squander  it.  He  had  on 
several  occasions  been  induced  to  try  his 
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hand  at  eearte,  rouge  et  noir,  and  hazard ; 
and  had,  on  the  first  occasion  or  two,  been 
a  little  hurried  a  way  through  deference  to 
his  distinguished  associates,  and  bled  rather 
freely;  but  when  he  found  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  business — ^that  he  must  j»ay— and 
felt  his  purse  growing  lighter,  and  his 
pocket-book,  in  which  he  Kept  his  bank- 
notes, rapidly  shrinking  in  dimensions  ^s 
the  evening  wore  on,  he  experienced  vivid 
alarm  and  disgust,  and  an  increasing  disin- 
clination to  be  victimized ;  and  his  aversion 
to  play  was  infinitely  strengthened  by  the 
.  frequent  cautions  of  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington. 

But  there  was  one  step  in  Mr.  Titmouse's 
upward  progress  which  he  presently  took, 
and  which  is  worthy  of  special  mention ;  I 
mean  his  presentation  at  court  by  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
step  was  explained  to  Titmouse,  by  his  il- 
lustrious kinsman,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  official  announbe- 
ment  of  the  next  levee.  This  momentous 
affair  was  broached  by  the  earl,  one  day  after 
dinner,  with  an  air  o  deep  anxiety  and  in- 
terest. Indeed,  had  that  stately  and  solemn 
old  simpleton  been  instructing  his  ^ping 
protege  in  the  n^inutely  awful  etiquette 
requisite  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  an  ambassador  sent  upon  a  delicate  and 
embarrassing  mission  to  the  court  of  his 
Sacred  Majesty,  the  King  of  Sulkypunctilio, 
he  could  not  have  appeared  more  penetrated 
by  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  he  was  in- 
curring. He  commenced  by  giving  Titmouse 
a  very  long  history  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  such  ceremonies,  and  a  minute  account 
of  the  practical  manner  of  their  observance, 
all  of  which,  however,  was  to  Titmouse 
only  like  breathing  upon  a  mirror-— passing 
as  quickly  out  of  one  ear  as  it  had  entered 
into  the  other.  When,  however,  the  earl 
came  to  the  point  of  dress,  Titmouse  was, 
indeed,  "  a  thing  aU  ear,  all  eye,"  his  facul- 
ties being  stimulated  to  their  utmost.  The 
next  morning  he  hurried  off  to  his  tailor,  to 
order  a  court  dress.  When  it  had  been 
brought  to  his  rooms,  and  he  had  put  it  on, 
upon  returning  to  his  room  in  his  new  and 
imposing  costume,  and  glancing  at  his  figure 
in  the  glass,  his  face  fell ;  he  tell  infimtely 
disappointed.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  tiad  not  on  lace  ruffles  at  his  coat-cuffs, 
nor  on  his  shirt  front.  After  gazing  at  him- 
self for  a  few  momenXs  in  silence,  he  sud- 
denly snapped  his  fingers,  and  exclaimed 
to  the  tailor,  who,  with  the  valet,  was  stand- 
ing beside  mm,  "  Curse  me  if  I  like  this 
thinff  at  all !" 

*♦  Not  Lke  it,  sirV  exclaimed  Mr.  Clip- 
close,  with  astonishment. 


<'No,.I  don'tf  demme!  Is  this  a  eomt 
dress  1  It's  a  quaker's  made  into  a  loot- 
man's!  'Pon  my  soul,  I  look  the  exact 
imaf  e  of  a  footman ;  and  a  devilish  vul^r 
one,  too !"  The  two  individuals  beside  him> 
turned  suddenly  away  from  him,  and  frosa 
one  another,  aikl  from  their  noses  there  is- 
sued the  sounds  of  ill-suppressed  laughter. 

<*  Oh,  sir— I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  !"— 

Juickly  exclaimed  Mr.  Clipclose,  '^whatean 
have  been  thinking  about  1    There's  the 
sword— we've  quite  forgot  it !" 

'*  Ah— 'pon  my  life,  I  thought  there  was 
something  wrong !"  quoth  Titmouse,  as  Mr. 
Clipclose,  having  brought  the  sword  from 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  he  had  laid 
it  upon  entering,  buckled  it  on. 

^'  I  flatter  myself  that  now^  sir "  com 

menced  he. 

«  Yap— as — Quite  the  correct  thing!  'Pon 
my  soul,  most  uncommon  striking !"— ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  glancing  at  his  figure  in 
the  glass  with  a  triumphant  smile.  ^*  Isn't 
it  oad,  now,  that  this  sword  should  make 
all  the  difference  between  me  and  a  footman, 
by  Jove !"  Here  his  two  companions  wen 
seized  with  a  simultaneous  fit  of  coughing. 

'<Ah,  ha— it's  «o,  a'n't  it?"  continued 
Titmouse,  his  e3res  ^lued  to  the  glass. 

**  Certainly,  sir :  it  undoubtedly  gives— 
what  shall  I  call  it?  a  grace — a  finish — a 
sort  of  commanding— especially  to  a  figure 
that  becomes  it"— he  continued,  with  cool 
assurance,  observing  that  the  valet  under- 
stood him.  *'  But — ^may  I,  sir,  take  so  great 
a  liberty  %  If  you  are  not  accustom^  to 
wear  a  sword — ^as  I  think  you  said  you  had 
not  been  at  court  before— I  beg  to  remind 
you  that  it  will  require  particular  care  to 
manage  it,  and  prevent  it  from  getting  be- 


** Demme,  sir!"  exclaimed  Titmouse, 
starting  aside  with  an  offended  air— "d'ye 
think  I  don't  know  how  to  manage  a  sword  % 
By  all  that's  tremendous" — and  ])4ucking 
the  taper  weapon  out  of  its  scabbard,  he 
waved  it  over  his  head,  and  throwing  him- 
self into  the  first  position — he  had  latterly 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  feneing—- 
and,  with  rather  an  excited  air,  went  through 
several  of  the  preliminary  movements. 
'Twas  a  subject  for  a  painter,  and  exhibited 
a  very  striking  spectacle— -as  an  instance 
of  power  silently  concentrated,  and  ready 
to  be  put  forth  upon  an  adequate  occasion. 
The  tailor  an4  the  valet,  ^ho  stood  separate 
from  each  other,  and  Jit  a  safe  and  respectful 
distance  from  Mr.  Titmouse,  gazea  with 
silent  admir^on  at  him. 

When  the  great  day  arrived — ^Titmonso 
having  thought  of  scarce  any  thing  else  in 
the  interval,  and  teased  every  one  he  met, 
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iHtk  hit  endless  qaestions  and  childish  ob- 
f^nrations  on  the  subject— he  drove  up,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  to  the  Earl  <^  Dred- 
dlington's,  whose  carriage,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  state  than  usual  about  it,  was 
standing  at  the  door. 

On  a&ghtinjg  from  his  cab,  he  skipped  so 
nimbly  up  stairs,  that  he  could  not  have  had 
time  to  observe  the  amusement  which  his 

a  pre  occasioned  even  to  the  well-disci- 
ined  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington. 
Much  allowance  ousht  to  have  been  made 
for  them.  Think  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  little 
knee-breeches,  white  silks,  silver  shoe- 
buckles,  shirt-ruffles  and  frills,  coat,  baff, 
and  sword ;  and  his  hair,  plastered  up  with 
bear's  grease,  parted  down  the  middle  of  his 
head,  and  curlmg  out  boldly  over  each  tem- 
ple; and  his  open  countenance  irradiated 
with  a  subdued  smile  of  triumph  and  excite- 
m^it !  On  entering  the  drawinff-room,  he 
behel^  really  striking  object— me  earl  in 
court  costume,  wearing  his  general's  uni- 
form, with  all  his  glistening  orders,  standin? 
in  readiness  to  set  off,  and  holding  in  his  hand 
his  cap,  with  its  snowy  plume.  His  posture 
was  at  once  easy  and  commanding.  Had 
he  been  standing  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
he  could  not  have  disposed  himself  more  ef- 
fectively. Lady  Cecilia  was  sitting  on  the 
8ofa,Jieanins  back,  and  languidly  talking  to 
him ;  and,  Irjom  the  start  they  both  gave  on 
Titmouse's  entrance,  it  was  plain  that  they 
could  not  have  calculated  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary transmogrification  he  must  have  un- 
dergone, in  assuming  court  costume.  For 
^  moment  or  two,  each  was  as  severely 
shocked  as  when  his  absurd  figure  had  first 
presented  itself  in  that  drawing-room.  "  Oh, 
heavens !"  murmured  Lady  Cecilia;  while 
the  earl  seemed  struck  dumly  by  the  ap- 
proaching figure  of  Titmouse.  That  gentle- 
man, however,  was  totally  changed  from 
'the  iltmouse  of  a  former  day.  He  had  now 
acquired  a  due  sense  of  his  personal  import- 
ance, a  just  confidence  in  himself.  Greatness 
had  lost  its  former  petrifying  influence  over 
him.  And,  as  for  his  appearance  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  had  ^own  so  familiar 
with  it,  as  reflected  in  his  glass,  that  it 
never  occurred  to  him  as  being  diflerent 
with  others  who  beheld  him  for  the  first 
tidie.  At  the  same  time,  that  candour  upon 
which  I  pii^de  myself,  urges  me  to  state, 
that  when  Titmouse  beheld  the  military  air 
and  superb  equipments  of  the,  earl — ^not- 
withstanding that  Titniouse,  too,  wore  a 
sword — ^he  felt  himself  done.  He  advanced, 
however,  pretty  confidently — ^bobbing  about, 
first  to  Lady  Cecilia,  and  then  to  the  earl ; 
and  after  a,  hasty  salutation — *'  'Pon  my 
l]fe>  my  lord,  I  hope  it's  no  oflTence,  but 


your  loidshin  cbet  look  VM^XpatUeulmr  fine*** 
The  earl  made  no  rq>ly,  but  inclined  towards 
him  magnificently^-HQot  seeing  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  Titmoase,  but  affronted  by 
his  words. 

"  May  I  ask  what  your  lordship  thinks  ci 
me?  First  time  I  ever  appeared  in  this 
kind  of  thing,  my  lord — ha!  ha,  your  lord- 
ship sees!''--As  he  spoke,  his  look  woA 
voice  betrayed  the  overawing  effects  of 
the  earl's  splendid  appearance — which  was 
rapidly  freezing  up  tiie  springs  of  familiari- 
ty, if  not  indeed  of  flippancy,  which  were 
bubbling  up  within  the  little  bosom  of  Tit- 
mouse, on  his  entering  the  room.  His 
manner  'became  involuntarily  subdued  and 
reverential.  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  in 
plain  clothes,  and  in  full  court  costume, 
were  two  very  different  persons ;  though  his 
lordship  would  have  been  mortally  affronted 
if  he  had  known  that  any  one  thought  so. 
However  he  now  regretted  hating  offered 
to  take  Titmouse  to  the  levee,  there  was  no 
escape  from  the  calamity ;  so,  after  a  few 
minutes'  pause,  he  rang  die  bell,  and  an- 
nounced his  readiness  to  set  off.  Followed 
by  Mr.  Titmouse,  his  lordship  slowly  de- 
scended the  stair ;  and  when  he  was  within 
two  or  three  steps  of  the  hall  floor,  it  dis- 
tresses me  to  relate,  that  he  fell  nearly  flat 
upon  his  face,  and,  but  for  his  servants' 
rushinff  up,  would  have  been  seriously  hurt. 
Poor  Titmouse  had  been  the  occasion  of 
this  disaster ;  for  his  sword  getting  between 
his  legs,  down  he  went  against  the  earl, 
who  went  naturally  down  upon  the  ^oor,  as 
I  have  mentioned.  Titmouse  was  not  much 
hurt,  but  terribly  frightened,  and  went  as  pale 
as  death  when  he  looked  at  the  ear),  who 
appeared  a  little  agitated,  but,  not  havin? 
been  really  injured,  soon  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  rrofuse  were  poor  Titmouse's 
apologies,  as  may  be  supposed  ;  but  much 
as  he  was  distressed  at  what  had  taken 
place,  a  glance  at  the  angry  countenances 
with  which  the  servants  regarded  him,  as  if 
inwardl3r  cursing  his  stupidity  and  clumsi- 
ness, stirred  up  his  spirit  a  little,  and  re- 
stored him  to  a  measure  of  self-possession. 
He  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  to 
hate  been  able  to  discharge  every  one  of 
them  on  the  spot. 

"Sir— enough  has  been  said,"  quoth  the 
earl,  rather  coldly  and  haughtily,  tired  at  the 
multiplied  apologies  and  excuses  of  Tit- 
mouse. "  I  thank  God,  sir,  that  I  am  not 
hurt,  though,  at  my  time  of  lite,  a  fall  is  not 
a  sligjjt  matter.  Sir,"  continued  the  earl, 
bitterly,  "yw*  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
your  tailor;  he  should  have  explained  to 
you  how  to  wear  your  sword !"  With  this, 
having  cut  Titmouse  to  the  very  quick,  the 
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earl  motioned  him  towards  the  door :  they 
•oon  entered  the  carriage;  the  door  was 
closed ;  and,  with  a  brace  of  footmen'  be- 
hind, away  rolled  these  two  truly  distin- 
guished subjects  to  pay  their  homage  to 
majesty — which  might  well  be  proud  of 
such  homage.  They  both  sate  in  silence  for 
some  time.  At  length—"  Beg  your  lord- 
ship's pardon,"  quoth  Titmouse,  with  some 
energy;  "but  I  wish  your  lordship  only 
knew  how  I  hate  this  cursed  skewer  that's 
pinned  to  me ;" — and  he  looked  at  his  sword, 
as  if  he  could  have  snapped  .it  into  halves, 
and  thrown  them  through  the  window. 

"  Sir,  I  can  appreciate  your  feelings.  The 
sword  was  not  to  blame;  and  you  have  my 
forgiveness,"  replied  the  still  ruffled  earl. 

"Much  obliged  to  your  lordship,"  replied 
Titmouse,  in  a  somewhat  different  tone 
from  any  in  which  he  had  ever  ventured  to 
address  his  august  companion ;  for  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  confoundedly  nettled  at 
the  bitter  contemptuous  manner  which  the 
earl  observed  towards  him.  He  was  also 
not  a  little  enraged  with  himself;  for  he 
knew  he  had  been  in  fault,  and  thought  of 
the  neglected  advice  of  his  tailor.  So  his 
natural  insolence,  like  a  reptile  just  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  its  long  torpor,  made  a 
faint  struggle  to  show  itself— -but  in  vain ; 
he  was  quite  cowed  and  overpowered  by 
tfie  presence  in  which  he  was,  and  he  wish- 
i5d  heartily  that  he  could  have  recalled  even 
the  few  last  words  he  had  ventured  to  utter. 
The  earl  had  observed  it,  though  without 
appearing  to  do  so.  He  was  accustomed  to 
control  his  feelings ;  and  on  the  present  oc- 
casion he  exerted  himself  to  do  so,  for  fear 
of  alienating  Titmouse  from  him  by  any 
display  of  offended  dignity. 

"  Sir,  it  is  a  very  fine  day,"  he  observed, 
in  a  kind  manner,  after  a  stem  silence  of  at 
least  five  minutes. 

"  Remarkably  fine,  my  lord.  I  was  just 
going  to  say  so,"  replied  Titmouse,  greatly 
relieved  ;  and  presently  they  fell  into  their 
usual  strain  of  conversation. 

"  We  must  learn  to  bear  these  little  an- 
noyances calmly,"  said  the  earl,  graciously, 
on  Titmouse's  a^in  alluding  to  his  mishap : 
—  "  as  for  me,  sir,  a  person  in  the  station  to 
which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  call  me,  for 
])urpo8es  of  its  own,  has  his  peculiar  and 
very  grave  anxieties — substantial  and" — 

He  ceased  suddenly.  The  carriage  of  his 
old  rival,  the  Earl  of  Fitz- Warren,  passed 
him ;  the  latter  waved  his  hand  courteously ; 
ihe  former,  with  a  bitter  smile,  was  forced 
to  do  the  same ;  and  then  relapsing  into 
silence,  showed  that  the  iron  was  entering 
his  very  soul,  aflfording  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  observation  he  had  been 


making  to  Titmouse.  Soon,  however,  the% 
had  entered  the  scene  of  splendid  hubbub, 
which  at  once  occupied  and  excited  boA 
their  minds.  Without  was  the  eager  crowd, 
gazing  with  admimtion  and  awe  at  each 
equipage,  with  its  brilliant  occupantSf  thai 
dashed  past  them  :-»then  the  life-guardsmen 
in  glittering  and  formidable "  array,  thfeit 
long  gleaming  swords  and  polished  helmets 
dancing  and  flashing  in  the  sunlight.  With- 
in, were  the  tall  yeomen  'of  the  guard,  in 
velvet  caps  and  scarlet  uniforms,  and  with 
ponderous  partisans,  lining  each  side  of  die 
staircase— and  who,  being  in  the  exact 
military  costume  of  the  time  of  Henry  tho 
Eiffhjth,  forcibly  recalled  those  days  of  pomp 
and  pageantry  to  the  well-informed  mind  of 
Mr.  Titmotise. 

In  short,  there  were  all  the  grandenr^ 
state,  and  ceremony  that  fence  in  the  dread 
approaches  to  majesty.  Fortunately,  Tit- 
mouse was  infinitely  too  inuch  bewudered 
and  flustered  by  the  novel  splendour  around 
him,  to  be  aware  of  the  ill-concealed  laugh- 
ter which  his  appearance  excited  on  all 
hands.  In  due  course  he  was  borne  on  and 
issued  in  due  form  into  the  presence-cham- 
ber—^into  the  immediate  presence  of  majeshr. 
His  heart  palpitated :  his  dazzled  eye  caught 
a  hasty  glimpse  of  a  tall,  magnificent  figuvi 
standing  betbre  a  throne.  Advancinff-— 
scarce  aware  whether  on  his  head  ot  nil 
heels — he  reverently  paid  his  homage- 
then  rising,  was  promptly  ushered  out 
through  a  different  door;  with  no  distinct 
impression  of  any  thing  that  he  had  passed ; 
— 'twas  aJl  a  dazzling  blaze  of  glory— a 
dim  vision  of  awe! 

Little  was  he  aware,  poor  soul,  that  tha 
king  had  required  him  to  be  pointed  out 
upon  his  approach,  having  heard  of  hit 
celebrity  in  society,  and  that  he  had  the 
distinguished  honour  of  occasioning  to 
majesty  a  very  great  effort  to  keep  its  coun* 
tenance.  It  was  not  till  after  he  had  quitted 
the  palace  for  some  time,  that  he  breathed 
freely  again.  Then  he  began  to  feel  as  if  a 
vast  change  had  been  effected  in  him  by 
some  mysterious  and  awful  agency— that 
he  was  penetrated  and  pervaded,  as  it  were, 
by  tlie  subtle  essence  of  royalty — like  one 
that  had  experienced  the  sudden,  strange, 
thrilling,  potent,  influence  of  electricity. 
He  imagined  that  now  the  stamp  of  grrea^ 
ness  had  been  impressed  upon  him ;  his 
pretensions  ratified  by  the  highest  authority 
upon  earth.  'Twas  as  if  wine  had  been 
poured  into  a  stream,  intoxicating  the  /t7//e- 
haU  swimmins  about  in  it.  As  for  me, 
seriously  speaking,  I  question  whether  it 
was  any  tning  more  than  an  imaginaiy 
change  that  had  come   over  my  rvuOf 
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TkougA  ^  shoald  be  sorry  to  cite  aganst 
him  an  authority,  couched  in  a  language 
with  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  was 
miteriUeaUf/  acquainted,  I  cannot  help  think 
ing  that  Horace  must  have  had  in  his  eye  a 
Roman  Titmouse,  when  he  penned  those 
bittet  lines— 

**  IJeet  tuperbaB  ambalet  peeoniA 

Fortuna  non  nwut  genoi. 
— Vid«8ne  Bacram  metiente  te  Viam 

Cam  bis  ter  ulnarum  tof  1, 
Ut  ora  Yertat  hoc  et  hue  euotlHin, 

Libarrima  indignatiol 
— *8ectuB  flagellis  hie  triumviraUbut 

Prnconis  ad  fattidiam, 
▲rat  Falerni  mille  fundi  Jutcra, 

£t  Appiam  rnannis  terit  V** 

While  Titmouse  was  making  this  sj^len- 
did  figure  in  the  upper  regions  of  socie^, 
and  forming  there  every  hour  new  and  bril- 
liant connexions  and  associations — ^in  a  per- 
fect whirl  of  pleasure  from  morning  to  mght 
—he  did  not  ungratefully  manifest  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  ue  amiable  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  familiar,  and  from 
whom  he  had  received  so  many  good  offices 
in  his  earlier  days  and  humbler  circumstan- 
ces. Had  it  not,  however — to  give  the  devil 
his  due— been  for  Gammon,  (who  was  ever 
beside  him,  like  a  mysterious  pilot,  secretly 
steering  his  little  bark  amidst  the  strange, 
splendid,  but  dan^rous  seas  which  it  mlA 
now  to  navigate,)  1  ffear  that,  wkh  Titmouse, 
It  would  have  been— ^ut  of  sight  out  of  mind. 
But  Qammon,  ever  watchful  over  the  real 
interests  of  his  charge,  and  also  delighted 
to  become  the  medium  of  conferring  favours 
upon  others,  convened,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  interesting  family  of  the  Tagrags,  spe- 
cial marks  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  courtesy  and 
gratitude.  At  one  time,  a  haunch  of  doe 
venison  would  find  its  way  to  Mr.  Tagrag, 
to  whom  Gammon  justiy  considered  that 
the  distinction  between  buck  and  doe  was 
unknown ;  at  another  a  fine  work-box  and  a 
beautifully  bound  Bible  found  its  way  to 
good  Mrs.  Tagrag ;  and,  lastly,  a  gay  guitar 
to  Miss  Tagrag,  who  forthwith  began  twang- 
twang,  tang-a-tang  tang-it,  from  morning  to 
night,  thinking  with  ecstasy  of  its  dear  dis- 
tinguished donor ;  who,  together  with  Mr. 
Gammon,  had,  some  time  afterwards,  the 
unspeakable  gratification,  on  occasion  of 
their  being  invited  to  dine  at  Satin  Lodge, 
of  hearing  her  perform  the  foUcwing  ex- 
<|uisite  composition,  for  both  the  words  and 
a^ir  of  which  she  had  been  indebted  to  her 
music-master,  a  youth  with  black  mustaches, 
long  dark,  hair  parted  on  his  liead,  shirt 
collars  a-la-Byron,  and  eyes  full  of  inspira- 
tion. ' 

*Hor.  Cam.  V.,iT. 
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Ah  me !  I  fbel  the  smart 
Jiff^noM*  Of  Oupid*a  cruel  dart 
wttmu.  QiiiYerUig  in  my  heart, 

Heifho,  ah!  whewl 

IL 

With  him  I  love 
Swiftly  time  would  move  t 
JiUegro.  With  hie  ci^r. 

And  my  guitar. 
We'd  smoke  and  play 
The  Itveloog  day, 

Merrihr,  merrily ! 

Pufl^puff— puff, 
Tang-a,  tang,  taog  I 

in. 

When  he's  not  near  me, 
Magio^  tt    O !  of  life  Tm  weary— 
torn  moUo     The  world  is  dreary— 
$*fr$$tiom»      Mystic  spiriu  of  song. 

Wreathed  with  cypress,  come  aIong4 
And  hear  me  1  hear  me  t 
Singing, 


Heigho,  height- 
Tootle,  tootle,  too, 
A— lackaday ! 


Such  were  the  tender  and  melting  strains 
which  this  fair  creature  (her  voice  a  little 
reedy  and  squeaking  to  be  sure)  poured  into 
the  sensitive  ear  of  Titmouse ;  and  such  are 
the  strains  by  means  of  which,  many  and 
many  a  Miss  Tagrag  has  captivated  many 
and  many  a  Titmouse;  so  that  sentimental 
compositions  of  this  sort  are  deservedly  por 
pnlar,  and  do  honour  to  oar  musical  and  poeti- 
cal character  as  a  nation.  I  said  that  it  was 
on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  at  Satin  Lodge, 
that  Mr.  Titmouse  and  Mr.  Gammon  were 
favoured  by  hearing  Miss  Tagrag's  voice, 
accompanying  her  guitar;  for  when  Mr. 
Tagrag  had  sounded  Mr.  Gammon,  and 
found  that  both  he  and  Titmouse  would  be 
only  too  proud  and  happy  to  partake  of  his 
hospitality,  they  were  invited.  A  very  crack 
aSair  it  was,  (though  I  have  not  time  to  de- 
scribe it) — given  on  a  more  splendid  scale 
than  Mr.  Taffrag  had  ever  vehtured'  upon 
before.  He  brought  a  bottle  of  champagne 
all  the  way  from  town  with  his  own  hands, 
and  kept  it  nice  avd  coo]  in  the  kitchen 
cistern  for  three  days  beforehand ;  and  there 
was  fish,  soup,  roast  mutton,  and  roast  ducks, 
roast  fowls,  peas,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  po- 
tatoes, vegetable  marrows;  there  was  an 
apple-pie,  a  plum-pudding,  custards,  creams, 
jelly,  and  a  man  to  wait,  hired  from  the 
tavern  at  the  comer  of  the  hill.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  them  to  provide  themselves  with 
champagne  glasses,  so  they  managed  as 
well  as  they  could  with  the  common  ones- 
all  but  Titmouse,  who,  with  a  sort  of  fashion- 
able recklessness,  to  show  how  little  he 
thoufrht  of  it,  poured  out  his  champagne 
into  his  tumbler,  which  he  two-thirds  filled,| 
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And  drank  itoffat  a  dranelit,  Mr.  Tagrag  try- 
ing to  disguise  the  inwaid  spasm  it  occasion- 
ed him,  by  a  grievous  smile.  He  and  Mrs. 
Tagra^  exchanged  anxious  looks ;  the  whole 
oi  their  sole  bottle  of  champagne  was  eone 
already — almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
opened! 

^I  always  drink  ehampape  out  of  a 
tumbler;  1  do— 'pon  my  life/'  said  Tit- 
mouse carelessly ;  *'  it's  a  deyilish  deal  more 
pleasant." 

«*  Yo  e  6  of  course  it  is,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Tagrag,  rather  faintly.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Titmouse  offered  to  take  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne with  Miss  Taflprag: — ^Her  faUier's 
face  flashed ;  and  at  length,  with  a  bold 
effort,  **  Why,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  he,  try- 
ing desperately  to  look  unconcemed-^^^the 
— ^the  fact  is,  I  never  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  or  so  in  my  cellar — ^and  most  unfortu- 
nately I  found  this  afternoon  that  six  bottles 
had — ^burst — ^I  assure  you." 

*'  'Pon  my.  soul,  sorry  to  hear  it,"  quoth 
Titmouse,  "must  send  you  a  dozen  of  my 
ownr— I  always  keep  about  iiftv  or  a  hundred 
dozen.    Oh,  I'll  send  you  haff-^-dozen !" 

Tagrag  scarcely  knew,  ton  a  moment, 
whether  he  felt  pleased  or  mortified  at  this 
stroke  of  delicate  generosity.  Thus  it  was 
that  Titmouse  evinced  a  disposition  to 
shower  marks  of  his  favour  and  attachment 
upon  the  Tagrags,  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
junctions of  Gammon,  who  assured  him 
that  it  was  of  very  great  importance  for  him 
to  secure  the  good  grace^pf,  Mr.  Tagrag. 

So  Mr.  Titmouse  now  drove  up  to  Satin 
Lodge  in  his  cab,  and  then  rode  thither,  fol- 
lowed by  his  stylish  groom ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, artful  little  scamp!  happening  to 
find  no  one  at  home  but  Miss  Tagrag,  he 
nevertheless  alighted,  and  stayed  for  nearly 
ten  minutes,  behaving  precisely  in  the 
manner  of  an  accepted  suitor,  aware  that  he 
might  do  so  with  impunity,  since  there  was 
no  witne^  present;  a  littie  matter  which 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Gammon. 
Poor  Miss  Tagrag's  cheek  he  kissed  with 
every  appearance  of  ardpur,  protesting  that 
she  was  a  monstrous  lovely  creature ;  and 
he  left  her  in  a  state  of  delighted  excitement, 
imagining  herself  the  fated  mistress  of  ten 
thousand  a  year,  and  the  blooming  bride  of 
the  gay  and  fashionable  Mr.  Titmouse. 
When  her  excellent  parents  heard  of  what 
had  that  day  occurred  between  Mr.  Titmouse 
and  their  daughter,  they  also  looked  upon 
the  thing  as  quite  settled.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  stream  of  prosperity  flowed  steadi- 
ly in  upon  Mr.  Tagrag,  his  shop  continuing 
crowded ;  his  shopmen  doubled  in  number : 
•-in  fact,  he  at  length  actually  received,  in- 
uead  of  giving  payment,  for  allowing  young 


men  to  serve  a  short  time  in  so  celebrated 
an  establishment,  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  the  first-rate  style  of  doing  businesst 
and  when  established  on  their  own  account, 
write  up  over  their  doors — "Peter  Tape, 
laUftom  Tagrag  ^  Co.^  Oxford  StreeV 

Determined  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,  iie  resorted  to  several  little  devices 
for  that  purpose,  such  as  a  shirt  front  with 
frills  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  "  T,'*  and 
of  which,  under  the  name  of  "7V//tes,"  he 
sold  immense  numbers  amongst  the  inferior 
swells  of  London.  At  length  it  occurred 
to  Gammon  to  suggest  to  Titmouse  a  mode 
of  conferring  upon  his  old  friend  and  master 
a  mark  of  permanent,  public,  and  substan- 
tial distinction;  and  this  was,  the  obtaining 
for  him»  through  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington, 
an  appointment  as  one  of  the  rofal  trades- 
men— namely,  draper  and  hosier  to  the  king 
When  Mr.  Tagrag's  disinterested  and  inde- 
fatigable benefactor,  Gammon,  called  one 
day  in  Oxford  Street,  and,  calling  him  for  a 
moment  out  of  the  bustle  of  his  crowded 
shop,  mentioned  the  honour  which  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse was  bent  upon  doing  his  utmost,  at 
Mr.  Gammon's  instance,  to  procure  for  Mr 
Tagrag,  that  respectable  person  was  quite  at  a 
loss  for  terms  in  which  adequately  to  express 
his  gratitude.  Titmouse  readily  consented 
to  name  the  thing  to  the  great  man,  and  urge 
it  in  the  best  way  he  could ;  and  he  per- 
formed his  promise.  The  earl  listened  to 
his  application  with  an  air  of  anxiety. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  the  world"  is  acquainted 
with  my  reluctance  to  ask  favours  of  those 
in  oflice.  When  I  was  in  office  myself,  I 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  such  applications 
abundantly.  Besides,  the  appointment  you 
have  named,  happens  to  be  one  of  conside- 
rable importance,  and  requiring  great  in- 
Huence  to  procure  it.  Consider,  sir,  the 
immense  number  of  tradesmen  there  are  of 
every  description,  of  whom  drapers  and 
hosiers  (according  to  the  last  returns  laid 
before  parliament  at  the  instance  of  my 
friend,  Lord  Goose)  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous. All  of  them  are  naturally  ambi- 
tious of  so  high  a  distinction:  yet,  sir, 
observe,  that  there  is  only  one  king  and  one 
royal  family  to  serve.  My  lord  chamber* 
lam  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  harassed  by  appli- 
cants for  such  honoura  as  you  have  men- 
tioned." 

Hereat  Titmouse  ^ot  startled  at  the  unex- 
pected magnitude  oi  the  favour  he  had  ap- 
plied for;  and,  declaring  that  he  did  not 
care  a  cursv  for  Tagrag,  begged  to  withdraw 
his  application.  But  the  earl,  with  a 
migh^  fine  air,  interrupted  him—"  S|r,  yon 
are  not  in  the  least  presuming  upoa;youT 
relationship  with  me,  nor  do  I  tnink  yo^ 
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errate  the  influence  I  may  happen — ^in 
ort,  sir,  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  see 
)r  Lord  Ko-roo  this  very  day,  and  sound 
m  upon  the  subject." 

The  same  day  an  interview  took  place 
tween  the  two  distins^uished  noblemen, 
•rd  Dreddlington  and  Lord  Ko-too.  Each 
proaehed  the  other  upon  stilts.  After  a  dis- 
ly  of  the  most  delicate  tact  on  the  part  of 
>rd  Dreddlingrton,  Lord  ^o-too,  who  made 
mighty  piece  of  work  of  it,  promised  to 
isider  ot  the  application. 
Within  a  day  or  two  afterwards  Mr. 
grag  received  a  letter  from  the  lord 
imberlaio's  office,  notifying  that  his  Ma- 
ty had  been  gracioasly  pleased  to  ap- 
nt  him  draper  and  hosier  to  his  Majesty ! 
mcasiqned  him  similar  feelings  of  tumult- 
is  pride  and  pleasure  to  that  with  which 
Earl  of  Dreddlihgton  would  have  received 
ings  of  his  lonff-coveted  marquisate  hav- 
'  been  conferred  upon  him.  He  started 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  re- 
pt  of  the  letter,  to  a  carver  and  gilder  a 
r  doors  off,  and  gave  orders  for  the  imme- 
te  preparation  of  a  first-rate  cast,  gilded, 
he  royal  arms ;  which,  in  about  a  week's 
e,  might  be  seen,  a  truly  resplendent 
dct,  dazzlingly  conspicuous  over  the  een- 
door  of  Mr.  Tarng's  establishment,  in- 
ring  awe  into  the  minds  of  passers-by, 
[  envy  into  Mr.  Tagrag's  neignbours  and 
lis.  He  immediately  sent  off  letters  of 
titude  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  to  ^*the 
rht  Honourable,  the  Most  Noble  the 
i  of  Dreddlington ;"  to  the  latter  person- 
,  at  the  same  time,  forwarding  a  most 
mdid  crimson  satin  flowered  dressin?- 
m,  as  "  an  humble  token  of  his  gratitude 
his  lordship's  mark  of  condescension." 
Joth  the  letter  and  the  dressing-gown 
e  great  satisfaction  to  the  earl's  valet, 
in  whom  they  neVer  got  any  further,) 
who,  having  tried  on  the  dressing- 
rn,  forthwith  sate  down  and  wrote  a  fine 
y,  in  his  lordship's  name,  to  the  note 
ch  had  accompanied  it,  taking  an  oppor- 
ty  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  by  stating 
te  earl  the  next  morning  that  a  Mr.  Tag- 
had  *'^  called'*^  to  express  his  humble 
iks  for  his  lordship's  goodness.  He 
,  moreover,  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
jimen  of  Mr.  Tagrag's  articles,  that  he 
I  with  opened  an  account  with  him,  and 
a  very  liberal  order  to  start  witli.  The 
a  thing  occurred  with  several  of  the 
)rdinate  functionaries  at  the  palace ;  and 
>  let  my  reader,  a  little  prematurely 
ever,  into  a  secret — this  was  the  extent 
he  additional  custom  which  Mr.  Tag- 
3  appointment  secured  him ;  and,  even 
hese  supplies,  I  never  heard  of  his  get- 


ting paid.  But  it  did  wonders  with  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world .  'Twas  evident 
that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  the 
head  house  in  the  trade.  His  appointment 
caused  no  little  ferment  in  that  nook  of  the 
city  with  which  he  was  connected.  'The 
worshipful  Company  of  Sr/  irtinrkers  elect* 
ed  him  a  member;^ and  on  a  vacancy  sud- 
denly occurring  in  the  ward  to  which  he 
belonged,  he  was  made  a  common  council- 
man. Mr.  Tagragr  soon  made  a  great  stir 
as  a  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
As. for  church  and  county  rates,  in  particu- 
liki,  he  demonstrated  the  gross  injustice  of 
callmg  upon  one  who  had  no  personal  occa- 
sion lOT  the  use  of  a  church,  of  a  county 
bridge,  a  county  jail,  or  a  lunatic  asylum, 
to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  them.  A  few  speeches  in  this  stram 
attracted  so  much  attention  to  him,  that 
several  leading  men  in  the  ward  (a  very 
liberal"  one)  intimated  to  him  that  he 
stood  the  best  chance  of  succeeding  to  the 
honour  of  alderman  on  the  next  vacancy ; 
and  when  he  and  Mrs.  Tagrag  were  alone 
together,  he  would  start  the  subject  of  the 
expenses  of  the  mayoralty  with  no  little 
anxiety.  He  went  to  the  chapel  no  longer 
on  foot,  but  in  a  stylish  sort  of  covered  gig, 
with  a  kind  of  coal-scuttle-shaped  box 
screwed  on  behind,  into  which  was  squeezed 
his  footboy,  (who,  by  the  way,  had  a  thin 
stripe  of  crimson  let  into  each  leg  of  his 
trousers,  on  Mr.  Tagrag's  appointment  to 
an  ofiice  under  the  crown ;)  he  was  aJso  a 
trifle  later  in  arriving  at  the  chapel  than  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  be.  He  had  a 
crimson  velvet  cushion  running  along  the 
front  of  his  pew,  and  the  bibles  and  hymn- 
books  very  smaotly  gilded.  He  was  pre- 
sently advanced  to  tiie  honoured  post  of  Chief 
Deacon;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  the  unex- 
pected absence  of  the  central  luminary  of 
the  system,  was  asked  to  occupy  the  chair 
at  a  **  great  meeting"  for  the  Frevenlion  of 
Civil  and  Belt giotu  Discord;  when  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  opinion, 
which  was  enthusiastically  cheered,  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  ought  to  be  applied 
to  religion ;  and  that  the  voluntary  system 
V0^  thai  which  was  designed  by  God,  to 
secure  the  free  blessings  of  competition. 
As  for  Satin  Lodge,  he  stuck  two  little 
wings  to  it;  and  had  one  of  the  portraits  of 
Tittlebat  Titmouse  (as  Tippetiwink)  hung 
over  his  drawing-room  mantelpiece,  splen- 
didly framed  and  glazed. 

Some  littie  time  after  Tagrag  had  ob- 
tained the  royal  appointment  which  I  have 
been  so  particular  m  recordings  Gammon, 
happening  to  be  passin?  his  diop,  stepped 
in,  and  observing  Mr.  Tagrag,  very  corai- 
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ally  grreeted  him;  and  then,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  thought  of  the  moment  only,  without 
taking  him  from  the  shop,  intimated  diat  he 
had  been  westward  engaged  in  completing 
the  formal  details  of  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  estates, 
iipon  which  that  gentleman  had  recently 
determined,  and  the  sigjit  of  Mr.  Tagrag's 
establishment  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, that  possibly  Mr.  Tagrag  would  feel 
gratified  at  being  made  a  formd  party  to  the 
transaction ;  as  Mr.  Gammon  was  sure  that 
Mr.  Titmouse  would  feel  delighted  at  hay- 
ing associated  with  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton,  and  one  or  two  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, in  the  meditated  arrangement,  the 
name  of  so  early  and  sincere  a  mend  as  Mr. 
Tagrag ;  "  one  who,  moreover"— here  Gam- 
mon paused,  and  gave  a  smile  of  inexpres- 
sible significance,  **  but  it  was  notforAtm 
to  hint  his  suspicions"—      '    . 

"Sir — I — ^I — ufill  you  come  into  my 
roomi"  interrupted, Tagrag,  rather  eagerly, 
anxious  to  have  a  more  definite  indication 
of  Mr.  Gammon's  opinion ;  but  that  gentle- 
man, looking  at  his  watch,  pleaded  want  of 
time,  and  suddenly  shakine  Mr.  Tagrag  by 
the  hand,  moved  towards  me  door. 

"  You  were  talking  of  signing,  sir — ^Is  it 
with  you  1  I'll  sign  any  thing !— any  thing 
for  Mr.  Titmouse;  only  too  proud- it's  an 
honour  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
him !"  Gammon,  on  hearing  this,  felt  in 
his  pockets,  as  if  he  supposed  that  he  should 
find  there  what  he  perfectly  well  knew  had 
been  lying  ready,  cut  and  dried,  in  his  safe 
at  Saffron  Hill  for  months. 

"I  find  I  haven't  got  the  little  document 
with  me,"  said  he  carelessly ;  **  I  suppose 
it's  lying  about  with  other  loose  papers  at 
the  office,  or  I  may  have  left  it  at  &e 
earl's" — if  Gammon  meant  here  to  allude 
to  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  I  think  it  only 
fair  to  say,  that  he  had  never  been,  for  one 
instant  in  his  life,  in  that  great  man's  pre- 
sence. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Gammon,"  said 
Taprrag,  considering — "Your  office  is  at 
Saffron  Hill?  Well,  I  rfiall  be  passing 
your  way  4o-morrow,  about  noon,  and  will 
look  in  and  do  all  you  wish." 

"Could  you  arrange  to  meet  the  earl 
there  1 — or,  as  his  lordship's  movements 
are— ah,  ha ! — not  very—" 

"  Should  be  most  proud  to  meet  his  lord- 
ship, sir,  to  express  my  personal  grati- 
tude"— 

"  Oh,  the  earl  never  likes  to  be  reminded, 
Mr.  ^Tagrag,  of  any  little  courtesy  or  kind- 
ness he  may  have  conferred !  cat  if  you 
will  be  with  us  about  twelve,  we  can  wait 
a  little  while:  and  if  his  lordship  should 


not  be  punctual,  we  must  even  kt  you  mm 
first,  ah,  ha !— and  explain  it  to  his  lordship 
on  his  arrival,  for  I  know  your  time's  very 
precious,  Mr.  Tagrag!  Gracious!  Mr* 
Tagrag,  what  a  constant  stream  of  customera 
you  have !— I  heard  it  said,  the  other  day, 
that  you  were  rapidly  absorbing  all  th» 
leading  business  in  your  line  in  Oxford 
street." 

"  You're  very  polite,  Mr.  Gammon !  Cer- 
tainly I've  no  reason  to  complain.  I  always 
keep  the  best  of  every  thing,  and  sell  at  ue 
lowest  prices,  and  spare  no  pains  to  please ; 
and  it's  hard  if  "-r- 

"  How  do  you  dot"  quoth  Gammon,  sud 
denly  starting,  and  bowing  to  some  one  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  whom  he  did  noi 
see.  "Well,  good-day,  Mr.  T^agrag-* 
good-day !  To-morrow,  at  twelve,  hy  the 
wayt" 

"I'm  yours  to  command,  Mr.  Gammon," 
replied  Tagrag :  and  so  they  parted.  Just 
about  twelve  <yclock  the  next  day,  the  lat- 
ter, in  a  great  bustle,  saying  he  had  fifty 
place  to  cdl  at  in  the  city,  made  his  appear* 
ance  at  Safifron  Hill. 

"  His  lordship  a'n't  here,  I  suppose  % 
Quoth  he,  after  shaking  hands  with  Mr. 
C^uirk  and  Mr.  Gammon.  The  latter  gentle- 
man pulled  out  his  watch,  and,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  said  with  a  smile,  "No— • 
we'll  give  him  half-an-hour's  grace." 

" Half-an-hour,  my  dear  sir!"  exclaimed 
Tagrag,  "  I  couldn't  stay  so  long  if  there 
were  half-a-dozen  lords  coming.  I  am  a 
man  of  business,  he  isn't :  first  come  first 
served^  you  know,  eht  All  fair  that!'* 
Thfere  were  a  good  many  recently  engrbssed 
parchments  and  writings  scattered  over  the 
table,  and  from  among  Uiem  Grammon,  after 
tossing  them  about  for  some  time,  at  length 
drew  out  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  It  was 
stamped,  and  there  was  writing  upon  the 
^rst  and  second  pages. 

"Now,  ^ntlemen,  quick's  the  word- 
time's  precious !"  said  Tagrag,  taking  up  a 
pen,  and  dipping  it  into  the  inkstand.  Gam- 
mon, with  an  unconcerned  air,  placed  before 
him  the  document  he  had  been  looking  for. 
"  Ah,  how  well  I  know  the  signature !  That 
flourish  of  his — a  sort  of  boldness  about  it, 
a'n't  there?"  said  Tagrag,  observing  the 
signature  of  Titmouse  immediately  above 
the  spot  on  which  he  was  going  to  place  his 
own;  there  being  written  m  pencil,  under- 
neath, the  wo^id  "  Dreddlington,"  evidently 
for  the  intended  signature  of  the  earl.  **  I'm 
between  two  good  ones  at  any  rate,  eh  !'* 
said  Tagrag.  Gammon  or  Quirk  said 
somediing  about  a  "  term  to  attend  the  in 
heritance"  —  "trustee  of  an  outstanding 
term" — ^'Megal  estate  vested  im  the  tnm 
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ices**'— ^  too  gi«&t  ]Mmer  to  Im  put  in  Hie 
hands  of  any  Imt  those  of  the  highest 
honour.*' 

**  Staj!**  qooth  Gaxnmon,  ringing  his  little 
hand  bell — ^^  nothing  like  regnlarity,  eren  in 
trifles.''  'He  was  answered  by  one  of  the 
clerics,  a  very  dating  'person—^  We  only 
wish  yon  to  witness  a  siffnature,"  said  Gam- 
mon. '*  Now  we  shall  release  you,  Mr.  Tag- 
rag,  in  a  moment.  Say,  *I  delirer  this  as 
my  act  and  deed'-— putting  yonr  linger  on 
Ihe  little  wafer  theie." 

So  said  and  so  aid  Mr.  Tagiag  as  he  had 
been  directe<^,  the  elerk  wrote  his  name 
under  the  witnessing  clause,  **  Abominable;, 
Amminadab ;"  and  fVom  that  moment  Mr. 
Tagrae  had  uneonsoiously  acquired  an  in* 
terest  in  the  future  stability  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's 'fortunes,  to  the  eitsnt  of  some 

TWENTY  TH0U8A1R>  rOVUDS. 

'*  JNf&uf,  gentlemen,  ^oull  make  my  com- 
pliments to  his  loidshin,  and  if  he  aski  how 
1  came  to.sien  before  mpi,  exploiB  the  hurry 
I  was  in.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  n^  man. 
Good  momii^,  gentlemen ;  rood  moniing; 
best  regards  to  our  fnend,  Mr.  Titmouse." 
Gammon  attended  him  to  the  door,  cordially 
shaking  him  by  the  hand^  and  preasntly  le* 
turned  to  tiie  room  he  had  inst  quitted, 
where  he  found  Mr.  Quirk  holding  in  his 
hand  the  document  just  signed  by  Tamg; 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  joint  and  several  bond, 
conditioned  in  a  peiudty  of  forty  thousand 
pounds,  for  the  due  lepayment,  by  Titmouse, 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  and  intersstt 
about  to  be  adTanced  to  him  on 

of  a  pcHTtion  of  the  Yatton  properU:. 

men  sitting  down,  gently  took  die  instruf 
ment  from  Mr*  Quirk,  and  with  a  bit  of 
India-rubber  calmly  eflfaeed  the  pencilled 
signature  of  Dreddunffton. 

"You're  a  d d  derer  felkrw,  Gun- 
men!" exclaimed  Mr.  Qtdrk,  pieaently, 
with  a  sort  ef  sigh.  Gammon  made,  bo 
reply.  His  fiM»  was  slightly  pale,  and  wore 
an  anxious  expression.  "  It  will  do  iio«r,^' 
continued  Mr.  Quirl^  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
with  a  gleeful  ^pression  of  countenance. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  repiied  Gam- 
mon, in  a  low  tone. 

^Ehl  What?  Does  any  thing  ecomw- 
rfi  t    By  Jove,  no  screw  loose,  I  hope  I" 

**  No--but  we're  in  verv  deep  wakr  now, 
Mr.  Quiric"— 

*<  Well— devil  only  cares,  so  lonff  as  you 
keep  a  sharp  look-out,  Gamn^n.  I'll  trast 
the  helm  to  you." 

As  Gammon  did  not  seem  in  a  talkative 
mood,  Quirit  shortly  afterwards  left  him. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Tagiag  is  no  favourite 
of  mine,  1  begin  to  feel  a  good  deal  of  anx- 
iety on  his  behalf.    I  wish  he  had  not  been 
2c9 


in  so  vaet  a  ^ham^  in  a  matter  which  re- 
quired such  grave  deliberation,  as  *'  signmg, 
sealing,  i»d  delivering  "  When  a  man  is 
called  on  to  go  through  so  serious  a  cere- 
mony, it  would  be  well  if  he  could  be  ap- 
prised  ef  the  sigmficance  of  the  formula^— ^*i 
dekver  ikU  mmtfad  and  deedJ**  Thus  hath 
expressed  himself,  upon  this  point,  a  great 
authority  in  the  law,  old  Master  Plowden. 
'TIS  a  passage  somewhat  quaint  in  form,  but 
not  the  less  f(»»ible  and  important  in  sub- 
stanee:^- 

**  Words  are  oh  tpohen  unadvisedly,  and 
pass  from  men  lightly  and  inconsideratel^r : 
out,  where  the  agreement  is  by  detd^  there  is 
mors  time  for  deltberation ;  for  when  a  man 
passes  a  thing  by  deed,  first,  there  is  the  de- 
terEkinatioB  oi  the  mind  to  do  it,  and  upon 
that  he  causes  It  to  be  wriiten^  which  is  one 
part  <^  deliberation;  and,  afterwards,  he 
piUi  Am  md  to  it^  which  is  another  part  of 
deliberatioa;  and,  lastly,  he  delivers  the 
writing  m  ku  de$df  which  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  resolution.  So  that  there  is  great 
delibemtion  used  in  the  making  of  deeds,  for 
which  reason  they  are  received  as  a  ken^ 
final  to  the  par^,  and  are  adjudged  to  bind « 
tSbe  party,  without  examining  upon  what 
cause  or  cimsidemtion  they  were  made."* 

Possibly  some  one  now  readinjr  these 
pages  hath  had  most  dismal  experience  in  ' 
the  matter  above-mentioned;  and  I  hope 
tiiatt  SQcfa  dismal  experience,  a  due  reflection 
will  avert  firom  many  a  reader.  As  for  Tag- 
iag, It  may  turn  out  that  our  fears  for  him 
are  groundless :  nevertheless,  one  hates  to  set 
mm  do  imnorUMt  tkinge  in  a  hurry : — and, 
as  we  shall  not  see  him  again  for  some  time, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  wishing  him  well 
out  of  what  he  has  done. 

"If  *tw«re  Um  wbeB  'tis  done—* 
7%M  'tw«re  wett  *twefe  done  qvkMi^*-^ 

and  not  otherwise. 

Tlie  London  season  was  now  advancing 
towards  its  dose.  Fine  ladies  were  getting 
fiated  and  exhausted  with  operas,  concerts, 
balls,  routs,  soirees,  assemolies,  bazaars, 
fiStes,  and  the  Park.  /Their  lords  were  get- 
ting tired  of  their  clubs  during  the  day,  and 
hurried  diniyers,  late  hours,  foul  air,  long 
speeches,  at  the  two  Houses ;  where,  how- 
ever thav  might  doze  awsty  the  time,  they 
could  seldom  ffet  the  luxury  of  a  downright 
nap  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  togethei^— 
always  waki^,  and  fancying  themselves  in 
the  tower  of  Babel,  and  that  it  was  on  fire, 
so  strange  and  startling  were  the  lighto  and 

♦  Plowden'i  CtaiiiiMfaHM,  808^  a  (ShtrriogtOD  «. 
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the  hubbub!  The  Teiy  wMpfers-in  were 
looking  jaded  and  done— like  a  Smiibfield 
drovers  dog  on  a  Monday  ni]^t,  tliat  at 
length  can  neither  bark  nor  bite  in  return 
for  a  kick  or  a  blow ;  and,  hoarse  and  wea- 
ried, falls  asleep  on  his  way  home— a  regular 
somnambulist.  Where  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington  and  Lady  Cecilia  were  to  pass  their 
autumn,  was  a  question  which' they  were 
beginnmg  to  discuss  ratheif  anxiously.  Any 
oneelancing  over  their  flourishing  list  of 
residences  in  England,  Scotland,  Wides, 
and  Ireland,  which  were  paraded  in  the 
Peerages  and  Court  Guides,  woulil  bave 
supposed  that  t^lev  had  an  ample  choice  be- 
fore them ;  but  the  reader  of  this  histwry 
knows  better.  The  mortifying  exphnalion 
— mortifying  to  the  poor  earl— having  been 
once  given  by  me,  I  shall  not  again  do  so. 
Sufl^ce  it  to  say,  that  Poppleton  Hall,  Hert- 
fordshire, had  Its  disadvantages;  thei©  they 
must  keep  up  a  Aill  establishment,  and  re- 
ceive county  company  and  othfer  visiters— 
owing,  as  they  did,  much  hospitality.  'Twas 
expensive  work,  also,  at  the  waterings 
pla^,  anH  expensive  and  also  troublesmne 
to  go  abrpad  at  the  earl's  adtanoed  peiiod 
of  life.  Pensively  ruminating  on  tliese 
mattiers  one  evening,  they  were  interrupted 
by  a  servant  bringing  in  a  note,  which 
proved  to  be  from  Titmouse— inviting  them, 

.  m  terms  of  profound  courtesy  and  great  cor- 
diality, to  honour  Yatton,  by  making  a  stay 
there  during  as  great  a  portion  of  the  autumn 
as  they  could  not  better  occupy.  Mr.  Tit^ 
mouse  frankly  added,  that  ne  could  not 
avoid  acknowledging  somid  littte  degree  of 
selfishness  in  giving  the  inVi^on— namely, 
in  expressing  a  hope  that  the  earl's  presence 
would  affora  him,  if  so  disposed,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  him-^Titmouse— to 
any  of  the  leading  ihembers  of  thecouii^ 
who  might  be  honoured  by  the  earl's  ac- 
quaintance ;  that,  situated  as  Titmouse  was, 
he  felt  an  increasing  anxie^  on  that  point. 
He  added,  that  he  trusted  the  Earl  and 
Lady  Cecilia  would  consider  Yatton,  while 
they  were  there,  as  in  all  respects  their  own 

Sfesidence,  and  that  he.  Titmouse,  would 
spare  no  exertion  to  render  their  stay  as 
agreeable  as  possibW.  The  humble  appeal 
of  Titmouse  prevailed  -^ith  his  ^eat  kms- 
man,  who,  on  the  next  day,  sent  him  a  letter, 
saving  that  his  Jordship  tally  recognised  the 
claims  which  Mr.  Titmouse  had  upon  him  as 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  that  his  lordship 
should  feel  very  glad  in  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity  which  offered  itself  of 
placing  Mr.  Titmouse  on  a  proper  footing 
of  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  county. 
«That<  for  this  purpose,  his  lordship  should 
decline  any  invitations  they  might  reoehre 


to  pass  ftmi  autumn  elsewheret,  Ice  &c.  iic 
In  plain  B^agiish,  they  jumped  at  the  invita* 
tion.  It  had  emanated  originally  from  Gam- 
mon, who,  from  motives  of  his  own,  had 
suggested  it  to  Titmouse,  bade  him  act 
upon  it,  and  drew  up  the  letter,  conveying  it, 
I  say,  from  motives  of  his  own.  Gammon 
was  bent  upon  becoming  personally  ao- 
(}uainted  with  the  earl,  and  fixing,  himself, 
if  possible,  thoroughly  in  his  lordsnip's  con- 
fidence. He  had  contrived  to  asc^tain  from 
Titmouse,  without  that  gentleman's  being, 
however,  aware  of  it,  that  the  few  occasions 
on  which  his  (Gammon's)  name  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  earl,  it  had  been  acccmi- 
panied  by  slighting  expressioAs— by  indica^ 
tions  of  dislike  and  suspicion*  Givehim,  how« 
ever,  thought  he,  but  the  opportunity,  and  he 
could  very  soon  change  t^e  natqre  of  the 
earl's  feelings  towards  him.  As  soon,  there- 
ftnre,  as  the  eari's  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion had  been  communicated  to  Gammon, 
h^  resolved  to  be  one  of  the  guests  at  Yat- 
ton  during  the  time  of  the  earl's  stay — a 
step,  into  the  proraiety  of  which  he  easily 
brought  Mr.  Quirk  to  enter,  but  which  he 
did  not^  for  the  present,  communicate  to 
Titmouse,  lest  he  should,  by  prematurely 
disclosing  it  to  the  ^earl,  raise  any  obstacle, 
arising  out  of  an  Objeption  on  the  part  of  his 
lordship,  who,  if  he  but  found  Ganamon  ac- 
tually there,  must  submit  to  the  infliction 
with  what  grace  he  might.  In  due  time  it 
was  notifled  on  the  part  <^  the  earl,  by  his 
man  of  business,  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  (who  had 
gone  down  to  Yatton,)  through  hit  man  of 
bnsiiifess,  that  the  earl;  and  a  fonnidable 
portion  of  his  estahdishment,  would  make 
Dieir  appearance  at  Yatton  by  a  named  day. 
The  eari  had  chosen  to  exteiul  the  invitation 
to  Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  also  to  as  many 
attehdaoits  as  he  thought  fit  to  take  with 
him,  instead  of  lettnig  them  consume  their 
board-wages  in  entire  idleness  in  town  or  at 
Poppleton.  Heavens  \  what  accommodation 
was  reqnired,  for  the  earl,  for  the  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, eadi  of  their  personal  attendants. 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  five  servants ! 
T%«n  there  were  two  other  greats  invited, 
in  order  to  form  company  and  amusement 
for  the  earl-^the  Marquis  Gants-Jaunes  de 
Millefleurs  and  a  Mr.  Tuft.  Aceommoda- 
tloB  most  be  had  for  these ;  and  to  secnre  it, 
Mr.  Titmouse  and  Mr.  Gammon  were  driven 
to  almost  the  extremities  of  the  house.  Four 
servants,  in  a  sort  of  baggage-wag(»i,  pre- 
ceded the  arrival  of  the  e^l  and  Lady  Ce- 
cilia by  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  '*  arrange 
every  thins;"  and,  somehow  or  another, 
one  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  with 
^is  View,  was  to  install  his  lordship's  chief 
servant^  in  the  quarters  of  Mr.  1^101180*8 
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liemmtf,  v/ho,  it  was  suggested,  should  en- 
deavour to  make  themselves  as  comfortable 
as  they  could  in  some  little  unfurnished 
rooms  over  the  stables! 

And,  in  a  word,  before  Mr.  Titmouse's 
grand  guests  had  been  at  the  hall  four-and- 
twe&ty  hours,  there  was  established  there 
the  same  freezing  state  and  solemn  cere- 
mony which  prevailed  in  the  earl's  own 
establishment.  Down  came  at  length) 
thundering  through  the  villaffe,  the  earl's 
dusty  travelling-carriage  and  Jour;  himself, 
Lady  Cecilia,  and  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
within,  his  valet  and  Lady  Cecilia's  maid 
■  behind :  presently  it  wound  round  the  park 
road,  crashing  and  'flashing  through  the 
gravel,  and  rattling  under  the  old  gateway, 
and  at  length  stood  before  the  -hall  door— - 
ike  reekinff  horses  pulled  up  with  a  sudden 
"jerk,  which  almost  tiir^wmem  upon  their 
haunches.  Mr.  Titmouse  was  in  rea^ness 
to  receive  his  distinguished  visiter^;  the 
carriage-door  was  opened — down  went  the 
steps— and  in  a  few  moments'  time  the 
proud  old  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  his 
proud  daughter,  having  entered  the  hall, 
•  Jbad  become  the  guests  of  its  flustered  and 
ambitious  little  propnekur.  While  aU  ike 
guests  are  occupied  in  their  dressing-rooms, 
recovering  themselves  from  the  cramp  ana 
^  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  and  are  preparing 
to  make  their  appearance  at  dinner,  let  me 
take  the  opportunity  to  give  you  a  sketch  of 
the  only  one  of  the  guests  to  whom  you  are 
at  present  a  stranger :  I  mean  Mr*  Tui^-^Mr. 
Venom  Tuft. 

Oft  hath  an  inexperienced  mushroom- 
hunter,  deceived  at  a  distance,  run  up  to 
gather  what  seemed  to  be  a  fine  cluster  of 
mushrooms,  growing  under  the  shade  of  a 
stately  tree,  but  which,  on  stooping  down  to 
gather  them,  he  discovers  with  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust  to  be  no  mushrooms  at  all, 
but  vile,  unwholesome— even  poisonous 
funguses,  which,  to  prevent  their  similarly 
deluding  others,  he  Kicks  up  and  crushes 
,  under  foot.  And  is  not  this  a  type  of  what 
often  happens  in  society  1  Under  the  "  cold 
shade  of  aristocracy,"  how  often  is  to  be 
met  with — the  sycophant? — Mr.  Venom 
Tuft  was  one  of  them.  His  character  was 
written  in  his  face.  Disagreeable  to  look 
at — though  he  thought  far  otherwise— he 
yet  contrived  to  make  himself  pleasant  to  be 
listened  to,  by  the  languid  and  ennuyeed 
^hionable.    lie  spoke  ever— 

**  In  titoa4y*»k»r. 
With  bated  breath  and  whiapering  humblenesa." 

Hk   person  was  at  once  effemhtate  and 

eoarse;  his  gesture  and  address  were  cring- 

-  ing^-^there  was  an  tntoleral>ie  calmness  and 


gentleness  about  them  at  all  times,  but  espe- 
cially while  labouring  in  his  vocation.  He 
had  the  art  of  administering  delicate  and  ap 
propriate  flattery  by  a  look  only,  deferential 
ana  insinuating — as  well  as  by  words*  He 
had  always  at  command  a  copious  store  of 
gossip,  highly  seasoned  ^th  scandal ;  which 
he  collected  and  prepared  with  industry  and 
judgment.  Clever  toadies  are  generally 
bitter  ones.  With,  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive, but  not  spirit  enough  to  abandon  weir 
odious  propensities,  they  are  aware  of  the 
ignominious  spectacle  they  exhibit  before 
me  eyes  of  men  of  the  least  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  discernment,  ana  whose  open 
contempt  they  have  not  power  or  manliness 
enough  to  resent  Then  Iheir  smothered 
rage  takes  an  inward  turn;  it  tends  to,  and 
centres  in  the  tongue,  from  which  it  falls  in 
drops  of  scalding  virus ;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
the  functions  of  sycophant  and  slanderer 
are  so  often  found  united  in  the  same  mise- 
rable individual.  Does  a  sycophant  fancy 
that  his  patron— if  one  may  use  such  a  terra 
— ^is  not  aware  of  his  character  and  position  ? 
Would  that  he  could  but  hear  himself  spo- 
ken of  by  those  to  whom  he  has  been  cot* 
toning!  If  he  could  but  ibr  one  moment 
**  see  nimself  as  others  see  him"^urely  he 
would  instantly  wriggle  out  of  the  sight  of 
man !  But  Mr.  Tuft  was  not  an  every-day 
toady.  Being  a-clever  man,  it  occurred  to 
him  as  calculated  infinitely  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  attentions,  if  he  could  get  them 
to  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  man  of  some 
ability  and  reputation.  So  reasonable  a 
wish,  as  thus  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the 
calling  in  life  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self—viz. toadyism — stimulated  him  to  con 
siderable  exertion,  which  was  in  time  re-* 
warded  by  a  measure  of  success;  for  he 
began  to  be  looked  on  a9  something  of  a 
literary  man.  Then  he  would  spend  his 
mornings  in  reading  up,  in  those  quarters 
whence  he  mi^t  cull  materials  for  display 
in  society,  at  a  later  period  of  the  day,  when 
he  could  watch  his  opportunity,  or,  if  none 
presented  itself,  make  one,  by  diverting  the 
current  of  conversation  into  the  channel  on 
which  was  the  gay  and  varied  bordering  of 
his  recent  acquisiflons. 

All  his  knowledge  was  of  this  gossipping 
pro  hdc  vice  character.  He  was  very  skil- 
ful in  administering  his  flattery.  Did  he 
dine  with  his  grace,  or  his  lordship,  whose 
speech  in  the  House  appeared  in  that  or  the 
preceding  day's  newspapers  !  Mr.  Tuft  got 
It  up  carefully,  and  also  the  speech  in  an- 
swer to  it,  with  a  double  view^— to  show 
himself  at  home  in  the  question;  and  then 
to  differ  a  little  wifji  his  grace  or  his  lord- 
ship, in  order  to  be  presently  set  right  by 
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tbemi  and  caBTinced  hy  them !  Or  when 
conveisation  turned  upon  the  topics  which 
had,  oyemight,  called  up  his  grace  or  his 
lordship  on  his  legs,  Mr.  Tufl  would  break 
in  by  oLserying  that  such  and  such  a  point 
had  been  *^  put  in  the  debate  with  admirable 
point  and  force  by  wnu  one  of  the  speakers 
—he  did  not  reeouect  whom ;''  and  on  being 
apprized,  and  receiying  a  courteous  bow 
from  the  great  man  entitled  to  the  unde- 
ngned  compUment,  look  «o  surprised — 
almost,  indeed,  piqued !  Carefully,  how- 
ever, as  he  managed  matters,  he  was  soon 
found  out  bj  men^  and  compelled  to  betake 
Itself,  with  tenfold  ardour,  to  the  women, 
with  whom  he  lasted  a  Uttle  longer.  They 
considered  him  a  great  literary  man ;  for  he 
could  quote  and  cdtiinse  a  ffreat  deal  of 
poetry,  and  a  good  many  noyels.  He  could 
show  that  what  eyerybody  else  admired 
was  full  of  fiiults;  wlu^  all  condemned  was 
admirable :  so  that  the  fair  creatures  were 
forced  to  distrast  their  own  judgment  in 
proportion  as  thSey  deferred  to  his.  He 
would  allow  no  one  to  be  entitled  to  the 

5 raise  of  literary  excellence  except  indiyi- 
uals  of  rank,  ^od  one  or  two  men  of  esta- 
blished literary  reputatbn,  who  had  not 
thought  it  worth  tneir  while  to  repel  his 
obsequious  adyances,  or  conyenient  not  to 
do  so.  Then  he  woidd  polish  the  poetry  of 
fine  ladies,  touch  up  their  little  tales,  and 
secure  their  insertion  in  feshionable  periodi- 
cals. On  these  accounts,  and  of  his  piquant 
tittle-tattle,  no  soiree  or  conyersazione  was 
complete  with(mt  him,  any  more  than  with- 
out tea,  coffee,  ice,  or  lemonade.  AU 
toadies  hate  one  another ;  but  his  brethren 
both  hated  and  ^red  Mr.  Tufl;  for  he  was 
not  only  so  successful  himself,  but  pos- 
sessed and  used  such  engines  for  d^premng 
tkem. 

Mr.  Tuft  had  hoped  to  succeed  in  being 
popped  in  by  one  or  his  patrons  for  a  snug 
little  Whig  Dorough,  (for  Tuft  happened  to 
be  a  Whig—- though,  for  that  matter,  he 
might  haye  been,  more  adyantageousl]r,  a 
Tory ;)  but  the  great  man  got  tir^  oi  him, 
and  turned  him  off,  though  the  ladies  of  the 
family  still  secured  him  access  to  the  dinner 
table.  He  did  not,  howeyer,  make  a  yery 
grateful  return  for  such  good-natured  con- 
descensions. Vglj  and  ungainly  as  he  was, 
he  yet  imagined  himself  |[M)S8essed  of  per- 
sonal attractions  for  the  ladies,  and  conyerted 
their  innocent  and  unsuspecting  familiari- 
ties, which  had  emanated  firom  thoee  ccmfi- 
dent  in  their  purity  and  their  greatness,  into 
tokens  of  the  ascendency  he  had  gained 
oyerthem ;  and  of  which,  with  equal  cruelty, 
folly,  and  presumption,  he  could  afterwards 
houx  pretty  firedy.    llU  this  came,  how- 


eyer, to  be  suspected  and  discoyeved,  Bfr 
Tuft  yisited  a  good  many  leading  houses  in 
town,  and  ^nt  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  each  autumn  at  some  one  or  other  of  thu 
country  mansions  of  his  patrons — from 
whose  "casaes,*'  "halls,"  "abbeys," 
"priories,"  and  "seats,"  he  took  gr^ 
pnde  in  dating  his  letters  to  his  friends.  1 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  he  kept  a 
book,  yery  gorgeously  bound  and  embel- 
lished, with  silyer-gilt  claq>s,  and  bearing 
on  the  back  the  words-— "Book  of  Auto- 
graphs;" but  I  should  haye  written  it— 
"  Ttophies  of  Toadyism."  This  book  con- 
tained autograph  notes  of  the  leading  no- 
bility, addi^sed  familiarly  to  himself— 
thus:-* 

"The  Duke  of  Walworth  presents  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Tuft,  and  felt  particu- 
larly obliged  by,"  &c 

**  The  Duchess  of  Diamond  hopes  Mr 
Tuft  will  not  forget  to  bring  with  him  this 
eyening,*'  &c. 


"  The  Marquis  ai  M—  has  the  honour 
to  assure  Mr.  Tuft,  that,"  ke. 

"DearTuik, 

"  Why  weare  you  not  at  —  House  last 
night  1  We  were  dreadfully  dull  without 
you !    X—  so  stupid" — 

This  was  from  a  yery  pretty  and  fiishion- 
able  coimtess,  whose  ini^ls  it  bore. 

"If  Mr.  Tuft  is  dead,  Lady  Dulcimer 
reauests  to  be  informed  when  his  funeral 
will  take  place,  as  she,  together  with  a  host 
of  mourners,  intend  to  show  him  a  last  mark 
of  their  respect." 

"Dear  Tuft, 

^'The  poodle  you  brought  me  has  got  the 
manee,  or  some  horrid  complaint  or  other, 
which  is  making  all  his  hair  fall  off.  Do 
come  and  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  Where 
can  I  send  the  sweet  suffering  angel  1 — 
Yours,  "  Arabella  D ." 

This  was  from  the  eldest  and  loyelieet 
daughter  of  a  yery  great  duke. 

^'The  Lord  Chancellor  presents  his  com- 
pliments, and  begs  to  aclmowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  Mr.  Venom  Tuft's  obliging  present 
of  nis  Utde  ^  Essaif  on  Greaine$iJ* "  ; 

Hiese  are  samples^  taken  at  landmn,  nf 
theeontents  of  Mr.  Tufts  bode  of  antographs, 
eyidsBciBgabwiiaBtly  the  sstis&etofy  teoM 
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dfintimacTopon  which  he  lired  witii  the 
great;  and  it  was  ecstasy  to  him,  to  see 
ttiis  glittering  record  of  bis  triumphs  glanced 
oyer  by  the  envious  admiring  eyes  of  those 
in  his  own  station  in  society.  How  he  de- 
lijB^ted  to  be  asked  about  the  sayingf  and 
doings  of  the  exclusive  circles !  How  con- 
fidently could  he  intimate  the  desperate 
condition  of  a  sick  peer— an  expected  ichir^ 
ei9i&mmt  of  some  fashionable  f(^y  and 
orime-^r  a  move  to  be  made  in  the  House 
that  evening:  ^oor  Toft  little  suspeetang 
(IjTing  so  snug  in  his  shell  of  self-conceit; 
how  nequently  he  fell,  on  these  occasions, 
among  the  Philistines— «nd  was,  uncoD- 
•eioasly  to  himself^  being  trotted  out  by  a 


cahn  taroastie  hypocrite,  for  the  amusement 
pf  the  standers-by,  just  as  a  little  monkey  is 
poked  with  a  stick  to  get  up  and  exhibit 
himself  and  his  tricks.  Such  was  Mr.  Tuft, 
a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  *<  the  marquis,** 
through  whose  influence  he  had  procured 
the  invitation  from  Titmouse,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  was  now  dressing  in  a  nice  little 
rocm  at  the  back  of  ^  Hall,  overlooking 
the  stables;  beinff  bent  upon  ii^Mroving  his 
already  tolerably  nomliar  acouaintanee  with 
the  Eiurl  of  Dreddlhigton  ana  Lady  Cecilia, 
and  also  extraotiBg  from  the  man  whose 
hospitality  he  was  enjoying,  materiids  for 
merriment  among  his  great  Mends  against 
the  next  season. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Whbit  the  ^vtiy  had  eoU^cted  in  tite 
dinwing'-Toom,  in  Teadiness  for  dinner,  yon 
might  have  seen  Mr.  Tuft  in  earnest  con- 
Tersation  with  the  Lady  Cecilia;  Mr.  Cram- 
mon  standiiiff  talking  to  Mies  Maespleachan, 
with  an  air  oicourteous  ease  and  franknes^^ 
having  ohserred  her  sitting  neglected  by 
everybody;  the  earl  conversing  now  wi& 
the  marquis,  then  with  Titmouse,  and  anon 
with  Tuft,  with  whom  he  appeared  to  be 
particularly  pleased.  Happemng  at  length' 
to  be  standing  near  Gammon— a  calm, 
gentlemanlike  person,  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing,  nor  suspected  that  his  keen  eye 
had  taken  in  his  lordrhip's  true  character 
and  capacity  at  a  glanc«:> ;  that  he  would,  in 
a  few  hours'  tyme,  acquire  as  complete  ^ 
mastery  over  his  said  lordship,  as  ever  the 
present  famous  At^ocb-omw/ at 'Windsor,  by 
touching  the  nerve  in  .the  mouth  of  a  horse, 
reduces  him  to  helpless  docilitjr  and  sub- 
mission— ^the  earl  and  he  fell  mto  casual 
conversation  for  a  moment  or  two.  The  air 
of  deference  with  which  Grammon  received 
the  slight  advances  of  the  great  man,  was 
exquisite  and  indescribable.  It  gave  him 
clearly  to  understand  that  his  lofty  preten- 
sions were  knovm  to,  and  profoundly  ap- 
preciated by  the  individual  he  was  address- 
ing. Gammon  ^id  but  little;  that  little, 
however,  how  significant  and  decisive! 
He  know  that  the  earl  would  presently  in- 
quire of  Titmouse  who  the  unknown  visiter 
was ;  and  that  on  being  told  in  the  conceited 
and  probably  disparaging  manner  which 
Gammon  knew  Titmouse  would  adopt,  if 
he  supposed  it  would  please  the  earl,  that 
'^  it  was  only  Mr.  Gammon  one  of  his  soli- 
citors,'' he  would  sink  at  once  and  forever 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  earl.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  anticipate— to  contrive  that  it 
should  ooze  out  easily  and  advantageously 
from  himself,  so  that  he  could  see  the  effect 
it  had  upon  the  earl,  and  regulate  his  move- 
ments accordingly.  Gammon  'sate  down 
before  the  fortress  of  the  earl's  pride,  re- 
solved that,  for  all  it  appeared  so  inacces- 
sible and  impregnable,  it  should  fall,  how- 
ever his  skill  and  patience  might  be  taxed 
in  the  siege.  Till  he  had  cast  his  piercing 
eye  upon  the  earl.  Gammon  had  felt  a  little 
cf  the  nervousness  which  one  may  imagine 
(Would  be  experienced  by  Van  Amburgh, 
WAo,  on  being  summoned  into  the  presence 
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of  majeisty  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  ekil 
upon  an  animal  concealed  from  hini>— of 
whose  name  and  qoalities  he  was  ignorant 
—should  summon  all  his  terrors  into  his 
eye,  and  string  his  muscles  to  their  highest 
tension :  and,  on  the  door  being  opened,  turn 
with  smiling  scorn— if  not  Indignation^^ 
from  a  suckuig  pig,  a  calf,  an  ass,  or  a 
chicken. 

Something  similar  were  the  feelings  ex- 
perienced by  Gammon,  as  soon  as  he  had 
scanned  the  countenance  and  figure  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlingtoh.  He  quickly  perceived 
that  the  dash  of  awe  which  he  had  thrown 
into  his  manner,  was  producing  its  due 
effect  upon  that  most  magnificent  simpleton. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  he  gently  intro- 
duced the  topic  of  the  recent  change  of 
ownership  which  Yatton  had  undergone; 
and  in  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Titmouflte  had  borne  his  sudden  prosperity — 
**  Yes,  my  lord,"  continued  Gammon,  with 
apparent  cardessness,  *^  I  recoil e<;t  making 
some  such  observation  to  him,  and  he  replied, 
*  very  true,  Mr.  Gammon,^ "  Gammon 
finished  his  sentence  calmly;  but  he  per- 
ceived that  the  earl  had  instantly  withdrawn 
himself  into  his  earldom.  He  had  given  a 
very  slight  start ;  a  very  little  colour  had 
mounted  into  his  cheek ;  a  sensible  hauteur 
had  been  assumed ;  and  by  the  time  that 
Gammon  had  done  speaking,  the  space  be- 
tween them  had  been — as  Lord  Dreddlington 
imagined,  unobservedly — ^increased  by  two 
or  three  inches.  Gammon  was  a  man— an 
able  and  a  proud  man — and  he  felt  galled  ; 
but,  "  let  it  pass,"  he  presently  refl«3ted — 
^'let  it  pass,  you  pompous  old  idiot;  I 
will  one  day  repay  it  with  interest."  The 
earl  separated  from  him.  Gammon  regarding 
him  ds  a  gaudy  craft  sheering  off  for  a  while, 
but  doomed  to  be  soon  sunk.  Mr.  Tuft, 
(who  was  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable 
retired  tobacconist  in  the  north,)  having  as- 
certained that  Gammon  was  only  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's attorney,  conducted  himself  for  a 
while  as  though  there  were  no  such  person 
in  the  room ;  but  being  a  quick  observer,  and 
catching  once  or  twice  the  faint  sarcastic 
smile  with  which  Mr.  Gammon's  eye  was 
settled  on  him,  he  exj)erienced  a  very  gall- 
ing aftd  uneasy  consciousness  of  his  pre- 
sence. The  marquis's  superior  tact  and 
perception  of  character  led  him  to  treat  Gaxn- 
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aoD  very  ^iTeretitl^ — with  a  deference  aial 
anxiety  to  please  him,  which  Gammon  un- 
derstood thoroughly-«in  fact,  he  and  the 
marquis  had  many  qualities  in  common, 
but  uammon  was  the  man  oiwnner.  During 
dinner  he  sate  beside  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
and  was  almost  the  only  person  who  spoke 
to  hep— in  fact,  he  said  but  little  to  any  one 
else.  He  took  wine  with  Titmouse  with  a 
marked  but  guarded  air  of  confidence*  The 
marquis  took  wine  with  Gammon  with  an 
air  of  studied  courtesy.  The  earl's  attention 
was  almost  entirel)r  engrossed  by  Mr.  TufI, 
who  was  next  to  him,  chattering  in  his  ear 
like  a  little  magpie  perched  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  marquis  sate  next  to  the 
Lady  Cecilia ;  for  whose  amusement,  as  hx 
as  his  cautious  tact  would  allow  him,  he 
from  time  to  time  drew  out  their  little  host 
At  length,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the 
marquis,  the  earl  let  fall  some  pompous  ob- 
servation, which  the  marquis,  who  was 
getting  very  tired  of  the  vapid  monotony 
which  pervaded  the  table,  ventured  to  diffiBr 
from  pretty  decisively.  Tuft  instantly  sided 
with  the  earl,  and  spoke  with  infinite  fluency 
for  some  minutes : .  Gammon  saw  in  a  mo- 
ment that  he  was  an  absurd  pretender;  and 
watching  his  opportunity,  for  the  first  time 
that  he  had  interchanged  asylla(ble  with  him, 
with  one  word  exposmg  a  palpable  historical 
blunder  of  poor  Tuft's,  overthrew  him  as 
completely  as  a  bullet  from  a  crossbow  dis- 
lodges a  tomtit  from  the  wall  on  which  he 
il  m>ppin?  about,Ainconscioa8  of  his  danger. 
Twas  a  ming  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take about  wnatever. 

**  That's  a  settler ^  Tuft,"  said  the  marquis, 
after  a  pause :  Tuft  gulped  down  a  glass  of 
wine :  and  presently,  with  the  slighuy  stag- 
gered earl,  became  a  silent  listener  to  the 
discussion  into  which  the  marquis  and 
Gammon  had  entered.  Obtuse  as  was  the 
earl,  Gammon  contrived  to  let  him  see  bow 
effectually  he  wias  supporting  his  loxdship's 
opinion,  which  Mr.  Tuft  haa  so  ridiculously 
failed  in.  The  marquis  got  slightly  the 
worst  of  the  encounter  with  Gammon,  whose 
object  he  saw,  and  whose  tact  he  admired ; 
and  with  much  judgment  permitted  Gam- 
mon to  appear  to  the  earl  as  his  successful 
defender,  in  order  that  he  might  himself 
make  a  friend  of  Gammon.  Moreover,  he^ 
was  not  at  all  annoyed  at  witnessing  the* 
complete  and  unexpected  discon^ture  of 
poor  Tuft,  whom,  for  all  his  intimacy  with 
that  genUeman,  the  .marquis  thoroughly 
despised.         ^ 

However  it  might  possibly  be  that  his 
grand  guests  enjoyed  themselves,  it  yras  far 
otherwise  with  Mr.  Titmouse ;  who  being 
competed  to  keep  sober,  vras  quite  miserar 


ble«  Non^  of  these  around  him  were  drink- 
ing men :— and  the  consequence  was,  that 
he  wovld  retire  early  to  his  bed-room,  and 
amuse  himself  with  bcandy  and  water,  and 
ei|;ars,  while  his  guests  amused  tliemselves 
With  cards,  billiards,  or  otherwise,  as  best 
the^  might  He  did,  indeed,  ^^  stand  like 
a  cipher  in  the  great  account ;"  instead  of 
feelmg  himself  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington's 
hosti  he  felt  himself  as  one  of  his  lord^ip's 
quests,  struggling  in  vain  against  the  freez- 
ing state  and  etiquette  which  the  earl  car- 
ri^  with  him  wherever  he  went,  like  a  sort 
of  atmosphere.  In  this  extremity  he  secretly 
clung  to  Gammon,  and  reposed  upon  his 
powerful  support  and  sympathy  more  im- 
plicitly than  ever  he  had  done  befoie.  As 
the  shooting  season  had  commenced,  and 
game  wias  plentiful  at  Yatton,  the  marquis 
and  Tuft  found  full  ocoiipation  during  the 
day,  as  occasionally  did  Mr.  Gammon.  Mr. 
Titmouse  once  accompanied  them ;  but  hav- 
ing contrived  once  or  twice  very  nearly  to 
blow  his  own  hand  off,  and  also  to  blow  out 
the  eyes  of  the  marquis,  they  intimated  that 
he  had  better  go  out  alone  for  the  future— as 
he  did  once  or  twice,  but  soon  got  tired  of  such 
solitary  8po?t  Besides — hares,  pheasants, 
partridsea— old  and  young,  cock  or  hen-~ 
'twas  ^1  on&— none  of  them  seemed  to  care 
one  straw  for  him  or  his  gun,  let  him  pop  and 
blase  away  as  loud  and  as  long,  as  near  or  as 
far  off,  as  he  Uked.  The  only  thing  he  hitr— 
and  that  plump— was  one  of  his  unfortunate 
dogs,  which  he  killed  on  the  spot;  and  Aen 
coming  up  with  it,  stamped  upon  the  poor 
creature's  bleeding  carcass,  saying,  with  a 
furious  oath-— *^  Why  didn't  you  keep  out 
of  the  way,  you  brute  1" 

The  earl  was  really  anxious  to  perform 
his  promise  of  introducing,  or  procuring 
Titmouse  to  be  introduced,  to  the  leading 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county ;  but  it 
proved  a  more  difficult  task  than  his  lord- 
ship had  anticipated — for  Titmouse's  early 
doings  at  Yatton  had  not  yet  been  forgotten : 
some  of  the  haughty  whig  gentry  joined 
with  their  tory  neighbours  in  manifesting 
their  open  contempt,  ^nd  dislike,  for  one 
who  could  so  diagnce  the  name  and  station 
to  which  he  had  been  elevated  in  the  county ; 
and  the  earl  had  to  encounter  one  or  two 
somewhat  mortifying  rebuffs,  in  the  course 
of  the  efforts  which  he  was  making  for  the 
establishment  of  his  young  kinsman. 

There  were  some,  however,  whom  mere 
political  considerations — ^some  whom  defer 
ence  for  the  earl's  rank,  and  unwillingness 
to  hurt  his  feeling,  and  (Others  from  con- 
siderations of  politi<»l  inteieft — ^induced  to 
receive  the  new  squire  of  Yatiou  on  a  fool- 
ing of  formal  i|itimacy  and  equality;  so 
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^t  bis  loi^hip*8  namero«8  dritet  were 
not  entirely  useless.    Tbe  whole  nuty  at 
the  Hall  attendecT  the  earl  to  chnYcn  on  the 
SvMndays— entirely  filling  tbe  squire's  pew 
and  the  adjoining  one ;  this  decorous  con- 
duct presenting  a  ^ery  edifying  spectacle 
to  the  bumble  cengieeation,  and  suggest- 
ing a  striking  contrast  oetween  the  piesent 
and  tbe  former  visiters  at  the  Hall.  Worthy 
Doctor  Tatham  was  asked  seTeral  times  to 
dinner,  at  the  earl's  instance,  who  treated 
him  on  such  occasions  with  great  thon^ 
stately  courtesy.    The  only  persons  wfth 
whom  the  little  doctor  felt  at  his  ease,  were 
Mr.  Gammon  and  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who 
treated  him  with  tbe  utmost  cordiality  and 
▼espeet.    What  became  during  the  day  of 
the  two  ladies,  I  hardly  know.    There  was 
no  instrument  at  Yatton:  bagatelle-boaid, 
and  novels  from  a  circnlati]^  library  at 
York,  firequent  rides  and  drives  through  ^ 
gr(Hinds  and  about  the  coun^,  aiM  oc- 
casional visits  to  and*  from  one  or  two 
families  with  whom  Lady  Cecilia  had  a 
town  acquaintance,  occupied  their  day;  and 
in  the  evening,  a  rubber  at  whist,  or  erib- 
bage,  or  ecart^,  vnth  the  eail— -sometimes, 
too,  with  the  marquis  and  Mr.  TuA,  both  of 
whom  lost  no  opportunity  of  playing  marked 
attention  to  Lady  Cecilia,  with  a  view  o( 
dissipating  as  far  as  possible  the  inevitable 
ennui  of  her  situation — ^would  While  tiway 
the  short  evenings,  very  early  hours  being 
now  kept  at  the  Hall.    *Twa8  wondc^d 
that  two  such  men  as  the  marquis  and  Mr. 
Tuft  could  stay  so  long  as  they  did  at  so 
very  dull  a  place,  and  with  such  dulV  peqtle. 
Inwardly,  they  both  voted  the  earl  an  in- 
sufferable old  twaddler :    his   daughter  a 
piece  of  languid  insipidity ;  and  one  would 
have  thought  it  daily  more  irksome  for  them 
to  keep  up  their  courtly  attentions.    They 
had,  however,  as  may  presently  be  seen, 
their  objects  in  view. 

As  Gammon,  a  little  to  the  earPs  sur- 
prise, continued  apparently  a  permanent 
guest  at  the  Hall,  where  he  seemed  ever 
engaged  in  superintending  and  getting  into 
order  the  important  affairs  of  Mr.  Titmouse, 
it  could  hardly  be  but  that  he  and  the  earl 
should  be  occasionally  thrown  together;  for 
/ts  the  earl  did  not  shoot,  and  never  read 
books,  even  had  there  been  any  to  read,  he  / 
had  little  to  do  when  noi  engaged  upon  the 
expeditions  I  have  alluded  to,  but  saunter 
about  the  house  and  grounds,  uid  enter  into 
conversation  with  almost  any  one  he  met. 
The  assistance  which  Gammon  had  rendered 
tbe  earl  en  the  occasion  of  their  first  meet- 
ing at  dinner,  had  not  been  forgotten  by  his 
lordship,  but  had  served  to  take  off  the  edge 
from  his  preconceived  contemptuous  dislSke 


ibr  him.  Cbmmon  steadfly  kept  in  te 
back|pround,  resolved  &at  all  advances 
shouGl  come  from  the  earl.  When,  once  or 
twice,  his  lordship  inquired,  with  what 
Gammon  saw  to  be  only  an  affected  care- 
lessness, into  tbe  state  of  Mr.  Tilmonse's 
affairs,  Mr.  Gammon  evinced  a  courteous 
readiness  to  give  him  general  information; 
but  with  an  evident  caution  and  anxiety  noC 
unduly  to  expose,  even  to  the  earl,  Mr.  Ti^ 
mouse's  distmguished  kinsman,  the  state  of 
his  property.  He  would,  however,  disclose 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  earl  of  Mr.  Ghun- 
mon*s  zeal  and  ability  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tii- 
mouse's  interests,  his  consummate  qualifi- 
cations as  a  man  of  business ;  and  firom  time 
to  time  perceived  ^at  his  display  was  not 
lost  upon  the  earl.  Mr.  Gammon^  anxiety, 
hd  particular,  to  prevent  the  borough  of  Yal- 
ton  fipom  being  a  second  time  wrested  oat 
of  the  hands  ofits  proprietor,  and  returning, 
by  a  corrupt  and  profligate  arrangement 
with  ministers,  a  tory  to  parliament,  gave 
the  earl  peculiar  satisfaction.  He  was  led 
into  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Gammoa 
upon  political  matters;  and,  at  its  close, 
was  greatly  struck  with  tbe  soundness  of 
his  views,  the  strength  of  his  liberal  princi«> 
pies,  and  the  vigour  and  acuteness  with 
which  he  bi^  throughout  agreed  with  every 
thin^  the  earl  had  said,  aim  fortified  every 
position  he  had  taken;  evincing,  at  tfa«^ 
same  time,  a  profound  appreciation  of  his 
lordship's  luminous  exposition  of  politbal 

Srincinles.  The  earl  was  forced  to  own  to 
imsei^  that  he  had  never  before  met  with 
a  man  of  Mr.  Grammon's  strengtii  of  inte]« 
lect,  whose  views  and  opinions  had  so  inti- 
mately and  entirely  coincided—- were,  in- 
deed, identical  with  his  own.  'Twas 
delightfbl  to  listen  to  them  upon  these  oo- 
casions— to  observe  tiie  air  of  reverence  and 
admiration  with  which  Gammon  listened  t# 
the  lessons  of  political  wi8d<»n  that  fell, 
with  increasing  length  and  frequency,  firom 
the  lips  of  his  lordship, 

*^Tov  Kai  avo  xXu«iri}(  ittXiros  yXvKiav  puv  aii!itt>** 

Nor  was  it  only  when  they  wei^  alone 
together,  tbat  Gammon  would  thus  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel :  he  was  not  a^amed 
to  do  so  openly  at  the  dinner-table;  but, 
ah !  how  delicately  and  dext^ously  did  he 
conceal  from  the  spectators  the  game  he  was 
playing— more  difficult  to  do  so  .though  it 
daily  became— because  the  more  wiUing 
Gammon  was  to  receive,  the  more  eager  the 
earl  was  to  communicate  instruction !  If, 
on  any  of  these  occasions,  oppressed  by  the 
multirariousness  of  his  knowledge,  and  its 
sudden  overpowering  confluence,  he  would 
pause  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  halAfiM^med 
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swtenoes,  Gammon  wodd  he  at  handy  to 
glide  in  easily  and  finish  what  the  earl  had 
Eeffon,  out  of  the  earl's  own  ample  mate- 
riala,  of  which  Gammon  had  oaught  a 
glimpse,. and  only  worked  out  the  earPs 
own,  somewhat  numerous,  half-formed  illus- 
trations. The  marquis  and  Mr.  Tuft  he^n, 
however,  at  length  to  feel  a  little  impatient 
at  observing  the  way  Grammon  was  making 
witii  the  earl;  but  of  what  use  was  it  for 
them  to  inteifere!  Gammon  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly awkward  person  to  meddle  with ; 
for  having  once  got  hit  play,  b^  gaining 
the  earrs  ear,  his  accuracy,  readmess,  ex- 
tent of  information  upon  political  topics,  and 
admirable  temper,  told  very  powerfully 
against  his  two  opponents,  who  at  leagtL 
interfered  less  and  i«>8d  with  him;  the  mar^ 
qnis  oiolyfeeHng  pique,  but  Tuft  also  «Aot0- 
tfig  it.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  odd ;  for  Gammon  seemed 
to  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  demolbhing 
him. 

The  marquis,  however,  onoe  resolved  to 
show  Gammon  how  distinctly  he  perceived 
his  plan  of  operations,  by  waiting  till  he  and 
the  poor  earl  had  reached  a  climax  of  abstu^ 
dity,  and  then,  with  his  eye  on  Gamm<m, 
bnrating  into  laughter.  Seldom  had  Gam- 
mon been  more  ruffled  than  by  that  well- 
timed  laugh ;  for  he  Mt  found  wU  /  When 
the  earl  and  he  were  alone,  he  would  listen 
with  lively  interest,  over  and  over  again* 
never  wearied,  to  the  earPs  magnificent  ac- 
coonts  of  what  he  had  intended  to  do,  had 
ha  only  continued  in  office,  in  the  impcvtant 
department  over  which  he  had  presided,  viz. 
Uie  Board  of  Green  Cloth;  and  mere  than 
onoe  put  his  lordship  into  a  soft  fiutter  of 
excitement,  by  hinting  at  rumours  which,  he 
■aid,  were  rue — ^that,  in  the  event  of  a 
ehanse  of  ministers,  which  was  looked  for, 
hia  lordship  was  to  be  President  of  the 
Council.  «*Sir,"  the  earl  would  say,  "I 
•hould  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of 
my  duty  to  my  sovereigui  to  whatever  post 
he  might  be  pleased  to  call  me.  The  one 
yott  mention,  sir,  has  its  peculiar  difficulties, 
and  if  I  know  any  thing  of  myself,  sir,  it 
18  one  for  which-^I  should  say,  I  am  pecu- 
liarly qualified.  Sir,  die  duty  of  presiding 
over  the  deliberations  of  powerful  minds, 
requires  signal  discretion  and  dignity,  be- 
cause, in  short,  especially  in  affairs  of  state 
•—Do  you  comprehend  me,  Mr.  Gammon  1" 

^  I  understand  your  lordship  to  say,  that 
where  the  occasion  is  one  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  the  disturbing  forces  are  upon  so 
vaat  a  scale,  to  moderate  and  guide  conflict- 
ing interests  and  opinions*'—- 

'*  Sir,  it  is  so,  tantea  eomponere  Htef,  hie 
bbor^hoc  opusy^^  interrupted  the  earl,  with  a 
desperate  attempt  to  fish  up  a  fragment  or 
SD 


two  of  his  early  acholanhip;  and  hia  fea 
turea  wore  for  a  moment  a  solemn  command* 
ing  expression,  which  satisfied  Gammon  of 
the  sway  which  his  lordship  would  have 
had  when  presiding  at  the  conncil-boaid* 
Gammon  would  also  occasionally  introduce 
the  subject  of  heraldry,  askinff  questions 
conpermng  that  science,  and  auo  concern* 
ing  the  g^iealoffies  of  leadine  members  of 
the  peerage,  wi&  which  he  siiely  presumed 
that  the  earl  would  be,  as  also  he  proved* 
perfectly  familiar;  and  his  lordship  would 
go  on  for  an  hour  at  onoe  upon  these  inter* 
esting  and  vividly-exciting  subjects. 

Shortly  after  luncheon  one  day,  of  which 
only  Gammon,  the  earl,  and  the  two  ladies, 
were  in  the  hall  to  partake,  Mr.  Gammon 
had  occasion  to  enter  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  found  the  earl  sitting  upon  the 
sofii,  with  his  heavy  gold  spectacles  on, 
leaning  over  the  table,  engaged  in  the  peru- 
sal of  a  portion  of  a  work  then  in  course  of 
periodical  publication,  which  had  only  that 
day  been  delivered  at  the  Hall.  The  earl 
asked  Gammon  if  he  had  seen  it,  and  was 
answered  in  the  negative. 

«*  Sir,'*  said  the  earl,  rising  and  removing 
his  glasses,  **  it  ia  a  remarkably  interesting 
pubfication,  showing  conaiderable  know 
ledge  of  a  very  di&nlt  and  all-important 
subject,  and  one,  in  respect  of  which  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people-^nay,  I  lament 
to  be  obliged  to  add,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
middle  classes  also,  are  wofuUy  deficient-* 
I  mean  heraldry,  and  the  hiatory  of  the  oriffin, 
progress,  and  present  state  of  the  families 
of  me  old  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  coun- 
try." The  work  which  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  thus  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
earl,  was  the  last  monthly  number  of  a 
History  of  the  County  of  York,  and  of 
which  work,  as  yet,  only  thirty-eight  seven* 
and-sixpenny  quarto  numbers  had  made 
their  appearance.  *Twas  an  admirable 
work,  every  number  of  which  had  contain* 
ed  a  glorification  of  some  different  York- 
shire mmily.  The  discriminating  patronage 
of  Mr.  Titmouse  for  this  inesUmable  per« 
formance,  had  been  secured  by  a  most 
obsequious  letter  from  the  learned  editor— i 
but  more  especially  by  a  device  of  his  in  the 
last  number,  which  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  it  could  have  failed  to 
catch  the  eye,  and  interest  the  feelings  of 
the  new  aristocratical  owner  of  Yatton. 
Opposite  to  an  engraving  of  the  Hall,  was 
placed  a  magnificent  genealogical  tree,  sur- 
mounted by  a  many-quartered  shield  of  ar- 
morial bearings,  both  of  which  purported 
to  be  an  accurate  record  of  the  ancestral 
glories  of  the  house  of  "Titmouse  of 
Yatton  !" 

A  mimite  investigation  might  indeed  have 
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detected  that  the  leoent  iliflrht  of  Titmice^ 
which  were  perched  on  the  lower  branches 
of  this  imposing  pedigree,  bore  nearly  as 
small  a  proportion  to  the  long  array  of 
chivalrous  Drelinconrts  and  Dreddlingtons 
which  con<^tituted  the  massy  trunk,  as  did 
the  paternal  coat*  (to  which  the  profound 
research  and  ingenuity  of  Sir  Gorgeous 
TiNTACH^  the       ■      king-at-anns,  had  suc- 
ceeded in    demonstrating  the    inalienable 
right  of  Tittlebat)  to  the  interminable  series 
of  Quarterings  derived  from  the  same  source, 
which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  es- 
cocheon.    At  these  mysteriously  significant 
symbols,  however,  Mr.  Titmouse,  though 
willing  to  believe  that  they  indicated  some 
just  cause  or  other  of  family  piide,  had  look- 
ed with  ^e  same  appreciatmg  intelligence 
which  you  may  fancy  you  see  a  chicken 
displaying,  while  hesitatingly  clapping  its 
foot  upon,  ai^d  quaintly  cocking  its  eye  at, 
a  slip  of  paper  lying  in  a  yard,  covered  over 
with  algebraic  characters  and  calculations. 
Far  otherwise,  however,  was  it  with  the  earl, 
in  whose  eyes  the  complex  and  recondite 
character  of  the  production  infinitely  en- 
hanced its  value,  and  struck  in  his  bosom 
several  deep  chwdt  of  genealogical  feeling, 
as  he  proceeded,    in    answer   to  various 
anxious  inquiries  of  Gammon,  to  give  him 
a  very  full  and  minute  account  of  the  un- 
rivalled splendour   and   antiquity  of  his 
lordship's  ancestry.    Now  Gammon<— while 
prosecuting  |^e  researches  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  elevation  of  Mr.  Titmouse  to  that 
rank  and  fortune  of  which  the  united  voice  of 
the  fashionable  world  had  now  pronounced 
him  so  eminently  worthy— had  made  him- 
self pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  pre-, 
vious  history  and  connexions  of  that  ancient 
and  illustrious  house,  of  which  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  was  the  head;  and  his  fa- 
miliarity with  this  topic,  though  it  did  not 
mirprUe  the  earl,  because  he  conceived  it  to 
be  every  one's  duty  to  acquaint  himself  with 
such  momentous  matters,  rapidly  raised  him 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  earl,  to  whom,  at 
length,  it  occurred  to  view  him  in  quite  a 
new  light ;  viz.  as  the  chosen  instrument 
by  whose  means  (under  Providence)  the  per- 
verse   and    self-willed  Aubrey  had    been 
righteously  cast  down  from  that  high  place 
which  his  rebellious  opjpositionto  the  wishes 
and  political  views  ot  his  liege  lord,  had 
rendered  him  unworthy  to  occupy ;  while  a 

*  Per  bend  Ermine  and  Pean,  two  lions  rampant 
combatant,  couHtercbanred ;  armed  and  languid 
Gulef,  ettrmoaoted  by  three  bendleta  undee  Argent, 
on  each  three  fleurs-de-lia  Aaure;  on  a  chief  Or, 
tiiree  Titmick  volant  propej,  all  within  a  bordure 
gobonated  Argent  and  Sable. 

CacsT.'-On  A  cap  of  maintenance'  a  Titmouse 
■tatant  propef  ducalfy  gorged  Or,  holding  in  his 
beak  a  woodloiukt  embewed  Axure. 


more  loyal  branch  had  been  raised  from  ob- 
scurity to  his  forfeited  rank  and  estates.  In 
fiact,  the  eari  began  to  look  upon  Gammon 
as  one  whose  just  regard  for  his  lordship's 
transcendent  position  in  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  had  led  him  even  to  anticipate  his 
lordship's  possible  wishes ;  and  proceeded 
accordingly  to  rivet  this  spontaneous  alle- 

fiance,  by  discoursing  with  the  most  con- 
escending  affability  on  the  successive  noble 
and  princely  alliances  which  had,  durii^  a 
long  series  of  generations,  refined  the  ancient 
blood  of  the  Drelincoorts  into  the  sort  of 
super-sublimated  ichor  which  at  present 
ilowed  in  his  own  veins.  Mr.  Gammon 
marked  the  progress  of  the  earl's  feelings 
with  the  greatest  interest,  perceiving  the 
increasing  extent  to  which  respect  for  htm — 
Gammon — ^was  mingling  with  his  sublime 
self-satisfaction ;  and,  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, struck  a  spark  into  the  dry  tinder  of 
his  vain  imagination— -blew  it  gently— and* 
saw  that  it  caught,  and  spread.  Confident 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  earl's 
feelings,  and  that  his  lordship  had  reached 
the  highest  point  of  credulity,  Gammon 
intimated,  in  a  hesitating  but  yet  impres- 
sive manner,  his  impression  that  the  recent 
fiaiilure  in  the  male  line  of  the  princely 
house  of  HocH-STirFELHAUsEN  Narreh- 
STsm  DuMERLCiNBERG*  had  placed  his  lord* 
ship,  in  right  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
ancestors,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  with 
a  princess  of  that  august  line,  in  a  situation 
to  claim,  if  such  were  his  lordship's  plea^ 
sure,  the  dormant  honours  and  sovereign 
rank  attached  to  the  possession  of  that  im- 
portant principality.  The  earl  appeared  for 
a  few  moments  transfixed  with  awe. 

The  bare  possibility  of  such  an  event 
seemed  too  much  for  him  to  realize;  but 
when  further  conversation  with  Gamlnon 
had  familiarized  his  lordship  with  the  notion« 
his  mind's  eye  glanced  to  his  old  rival,  the 
Earl  of  Fitzwarren :  what  would  he  say  to 
all  this  1  How  would  his  little  honours 
pale  beside  the  splendours  (^  his  Serena 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Hoch-Stiffelhausen 
Narrenstein  Dumerieinberg !  He  was  not 
spny  when  Mr.  Gammon  soon  afterwards 
left  him  to  follow  out,  unrestrained  by  the 
swelling  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  yield 
himseli  up  to  the  transporting  ecstasies  of 
anticipated  sovereignty.  To  such  a  pitch 
did  bis  excitement  carry  him,  that  he  m\^X 
shortly  afterwards  have  been  seen  walkung 
up  and  down  the  Elm  Avenue,  with  the 
feelings  and  the  air  of  an  old  kino. 

♦  I  vehememly  suspect  my  self  guilty  of  a  al^hl 

I  anachronism  here ;  this  ancient  and  illustrioaa  bod 
narchy  having  been  mediatized  by  the  Gnncr««  *•# 
Vienna  in  1815— its  territories  now  forming  pxei  M 
the  parish  of  Hahu-rooit,  In  the  liingdoA  of  — -w 
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Not  satisfied,  hovever,  with  the  sooeefls 
of  his  daring  experiment  upon  the  credulity 
and  inflammable  imagination  of  the  aspiring 
old  nobleman — ^whora  his  suggestion  had  set 
upon  instituting  extensive  inqiiiries  into  the 
position  of  his  family  with  reference  to  the  for- 
eign alliances  which  it  had  formed  in  times 
past,  and  of  which  so  dazzling  an  incident 
might  really  be  in  existence— it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Gammon,  on  another  occasion  of  his 
being  left  alone  with  the  earl,  and  who  he 
<aw  was  growing  manifestly  more  pleased 
with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  them,  to 
sink  a  shaft  into  a  new  mine.  He,  there- 
fore, on  mere  speculation,  introduced  as  a 
subject  of  casual  conversation,  the  impru- 
dence of  persons  of  rank  and  .large  fortune 
devolving  the  management  of  their  pecuni- 
ary affairs  so  entirely  upon  others— «nd  thus 
leaving  themselves  exposed  to  all  the  seri- 
ous consequences  of  employing  incompe- 
tent, indolent,  or  mercenary  agents.  Mr. 
Gammon  proceeded  to  observe  that  he  had 
recently  known  an  instance  of  a  distinguish- 
ed nobleman,  (whose  name  he  for  very  ob- 
vious reasons  suppressed,)  who,  having  oc- 
casion to  raise  a  larse  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  mortgage,  left  the  sole  negotiation 
of  the  affair  to  an  agent,  who  was  after- 
wards proved  to  have  been  in  league  with 
tlie  lender,  (the  mortgagee,)  and  permitted 
^  his  employer  to  pay,  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  an  excess  of  interest  over  what  he 
might,  with  a  little  exertion,  have  obtained 
nione^  for,  which  actually  made  a  differ- 
ence in  his  income  of  a  thousand  a  year. 

Here,  looking  out  of  the  northeast  comer 
of  his  eye,  the  placid  speaker,  continuing 
unmoved,  observed  the  earl  start  a  little 
glance  somewhat  anxiously  at  him,  but  in 
fiilence,  and  slightly  quicken  the  pace  at 
.  which  he  had  been  walking.  Gammon  pre- 
sently added,  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  that 
accident  had  brought  him  into  professional 
intercourse  with  that  nobleman — Oh  Gam- 
mon !  Gammon ! — ^whom  he  was  ultimately 
instrumental  in  saving  from  the  annual  rob- 
bery that  was  being  inflicted  upon  him.  It 
was  enough ;  Gammon  saw  that  what  he  had 
been  saying  had  sunk  like  lead  into  the 
mind  pf  his  companion,  who,  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  seemed  burdened  and  oppressed 
with  it— or  some  other  cause  of  anxiety; 
and,  from  an  occasional  uneasy  and  wistful 
eye  which  the  earl  fixed  upon  him  at  dinner, 
he  felt  conscious  that  not  long  would  elapse, 
before  he  should  hear  something  from  the 
carl  connecto^  ^ith  the  topic  in  questioiv— 
and  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  very  next 
day  they  met  in  the  park;  and',  after  one  or 
two  casual  observations,  the  earl  remarked 
^at  by  the  way,  with  reference  to  their  yes- 


terday^s  oonveisat^on,  it  **did  m  happn^'* — 
very  singularly-— that  the  earl  had  a  friend 
who  was  placed  in  a  situation  very  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Gammon  to  the  earl ;  a  very  intimate  friend 
—and  the  earl  would  like  to  hear  what  was 
Mr.  Gammon's  opinion  of  the  case.  Gam- 
mon was  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  a 
smile,  as  the  earl  went  on,  evincing^ very 
moment  a  more  vivid  interest  in  behalf  of 
his  mysterious  friend,  who  at  last  stood  sud- 
denly confessed  as  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington ; 
for,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Gammon, 
his  lordship  unwittingly  spoke  in  tlie  first 
person.  On  perceiving  this,  he  ^oX  much 
confused,  but  Gammon  passed  it  off  very 
easily;  aoid  by  his  earnest,  confidential  tone 
and  manner,  sopn  soothed  and  reconciled 
the  earl  to  the  vexatious  disclosure  he  hakl 
made— -vexatious  only  because  the  ear>  had 
thought  fit,  BO  very  unnecessarily,  to  make 
9  mystery  of  an  everyday  matter. 

He  rathejT  loftily  enjoined  Mr.  Gammon 
to  secrecy  upon  the  subject,  to  which  Gam- 
mon readily  pledged  himself,  and  then  they 
entered  upon  an  unrestrained  discussion  of 
the  matter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  end 
Gammon  assured  the  earl  that  he  would 
without  any  difficulty  undertake  to  procure 
a  transfer  of  the  mortgage  at  present  exist- 
ing on  his  lordship^s  property,  which  should 
lower  his  annual  payments  by  at  least  one- 
and-a-half  per  cent;  and  which,  on  a  rougii 
calculation,  would  make  a  difference  of  very 
nearly  ^ve  hundred  a  year  in  the  earl's  fa- 
vour! But  Gammon  explicitly  informed 
the  earl,  that  he  was  not  to  suppose  that  his 
interests  had  been  in  any  way  neglected,  or 
he  overreached,  in  the  original  transaction ; 
that  it  had  been  conducted  on  his  lordship's 
behalf,  by  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Pounce,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  men  in  the  profession ; 
and  that  a  few  years  made  all  the  difference 
in  matters  of  this  description;  and  before 
he,  Mr.  Gammon,  would  interfere  any  fur- 
ther in  the  business,  he  requested  his  lord- 
ship to  write  to  Mr.  Pounce,  enclosing  a 
drafi  of  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gammon,  and  desiring  Mr.  Pounce. to  say 
what  he  thought  of  iU  This  the  earl  did ; 
and  in  a  few  days'  time  received  an  answer 
from  Mr.  Pounce,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
happy  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  so  fa 
vourable  an  arrangement  as  that  proposed, 
to  which  he  could  see  no  objection  what- 
ever; and  would  co-operate  with  Mr.  Gam- 
mon in  any  way,  and  at  any  time,  which 
his  lordship  might  point  out.  Mr.  Gam- 
mon was,  in  fact,  rendering  here  a  real  and 
very  important  service  to  the  earl;  being  an 
able,  acute,  and  energetic  man  of  busines^^ 
while  Mr«  Pounce  was  very  nearly  supa» 
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mnitated,— had  grown  rich  and  Indolent, 
no  longer  attending  to  bnsiness  with  his 
pristine  energy,  bat  pottering  and  dozing 
over  it,  as  it  were,  from  day  to  day;  nnable, 
from  his  antiquated  style  of  doing  business, 
and  the  constantly  narrowinc^  circle  of  his 
oonnexions,  to  avail  himself  of  those  re- 
sources which  were  open  to  younger  and 
more  energetic  practitioners,  with  more  va* 
ned  resources. 

Thus,  though  money  was  now  much  more 
plentiful,  and  consequently  to  be  got  for  a 
less  sum  than  when,  some  ten  years  before, 
the  earl  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  a 
large  sum  upon  morl^g^,  old  Mr.  Pounce 
had  suffered  matters  to  remain  all  the  while 
as  they  were,  and  so  they  would  have  re- 
mained all  the  while  as  mey  were,  but  for 
Oammon*s  accidental  interference ;  for  the 
earl  was  not  a  man  of  business-^^ould  not 
bear  to  talk  to  any  one  about  the  fact  of  his 
property  being  mortgaged— did  not  like  even 
to  think  of  it;  and  concluded  that  good  old 
Mr.  Pounce  kept  a  sufficiently  sharp  eye 
upon  his  noble  client's  interest  The  earl 
gave  Mr.  Pounce's  letter  to  Mr.  Grammon, 
and  requested  him  to  lose  no  time  in  putting 
himself  into  communication  witn  Mr. 
Pounce,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
suggested  transfer.  This  Gammon  under- 
took to  do ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  for- 
tunately made  so  strong  a  lodgment  in  the 
earl's  good  opinion,  wnpse  interests  now 
bound  him,  in  a  measure,  to  Mr.  Gammon, 
He  thought  that  he  might  safely  quit  Yatton 
and  return  to  town,  in  order  to  attend  to  di- 
vers matters  of  pressing  exigency.  Before 
his  dej>arture,  however,  he  had  a  very  long 
interview  with  Titmouse,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  gave  that  now  submissive  person- 
a^re  a  few  simple,  perspicuous,  and  decisive 
directions,  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  was 
to  pursue,  which  alone  could  conduce  to  his 
permandnt  interests,  and  which  he  enjoined 
him  to  parsue,  on  terror  of  the  consequences 
of  failing  to  do  so. 

The  Earl  of  Dreddlingrton,  in  taking  leave 
of  Mr.  Gammon,  evinced  the  utmost  degree 
of  cordiality  that  was  consistent  with  the 
•tateliness  of  his  demeanour.  He  felt  real 
regret  at  parting  with  a  man  of  such  supe- 
rior intellect,  saeh  a  fkscinating  deference 
towards  himself,  (the  earl,)  and  it  glanced 
across  his  mind,  that  he  would  be  the  very 
fittest  man  that  could  be  thought  of,  in  re- 
spect of  tact,  energy,  and  knowledge,  to  be- 
come prime  minister  to — ^his  Serene  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Hoch-Stiffelhausen  Nar- 
renstein  Dumerleinberg! 

The  longer  that  the  earl  continued  at  Yat- 
ton—in  which  he  could  not* have  more 
thorouirhly  established  Wmself  if  he  had  in 
''he  ordinary  way  engaged  it  for  the  autumn 


— ^he  more  he  was  struck  with  its  beauties 
and' the  oflener  they  presented  themselvet 
to  his  mind's  eye,  the  more  vivid  and  power- 
ful became  his  regrets  at  the  splitting  of  the 
family  interests  which  had  so  long  existed, 
and  his  desire  to  take  advantage  of  what 
seemed  almost  an  opportunity  specially 
afforded  by  Providence  for  re-uniting  them. 
As  the  earl  took  his  solitary  wuks,  he 
thought  with  deep  anxiety  of  his  own  ad- 
vanced age,  and  sensibly  incre?«ing  feeble- 
ness. Tlie  position  of  His  affairs  was  not 
satisfactory.  Then  he  left  behind  him  an 
only  child — and  that  a  daughter— on  whom 
would  devolve  the  splendid  responsibilitf 
of  sustaining,  alone,  the  honours  of  her  an- 
cient famih%  Tlien  there  was  his  newly 
discovered  kinsman,  Mr.  Titmouse,  sole  and 
unembarrassed  proprietor  of  this  fine  old 
family  property;  simple-minded,  and  con- 
fiding, with  a  truly  reverential  feeling  to* 
wards  them,  the  heads  of  the  family ;  also 
the  undoubted,  undisputed  proprietor  of  the 
borough  of  Yatton;  who  entertained  and 
avow^  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened 
political  opinions,  which  the  earl  had  ever 
maintainea  with  dignified  consistency  and 
determination;  and  who,  by  a  rare  conjunc- 
tion of  personal  merit,  and  of  circumstance, 
had  been  elevated  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
popularity  in  the  highest  regions  of  society  i^ 
and  who  was,  moreover,  already  next  hi 
succession,  after  himself  and  the  Lady  Co- 
cilia,  to  the  ancient  barony  of  Drelinconrt 
and  the  estates  annexed  to  it.  How  little 
was  there,  in  reality,  to  set  against  all  this! 
An  eccentricity  of  manner,  for  which  na- 
ture only,  if  any  one,  was  to  blame ;  a  ten- 
dency to  extreme  modishness  in  dress,  and 
a  slight  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
etiquette  of  society — ^but  which  daily  expe- 
rience and  intercourse  were  rapidly  supply- 
ing; and  a  slight  disposition  towards  the 
pleasures  of  Uie  table,  which  no  doubt 
would  disappear  on  the  instant  of  his  ha- 
ving an  object  of  permanent  and  elevating 
attachment.  Such  was  Titmouse.  He  haa 
as  yet,  undoubtedly,  made  no  advances  to 
Lady  Cecilia,  nor  evinced  any  disposition 
to  do  so;  numerous  and  favourable  had 
been,  and  continued  to  be,  the  opportunities 
for  his  doing  so.  Might  not  this,  howevert 
be  set  down  entirely  to  the  score  of  his  ex- 
cessive diffidence— distrust  of  his  preten- 
sions to  aspire  after  so  august  an  alliance 
as  with  the  Lady  Cecilia  1 — Yet  there  cer- 
tainly was  anotiier  way  of  accounting  for 
his  conduct :  had  he  got  already  entangled 
with  an  attachment  elsewhere  1--Run  after 
in  society,  as  he  had  been,  in  a  manner 
totally  unprecedented  during  his  very  firsn 
season— 'had  his   affections   been  envoi 
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When  tiie  earl  dwelt  upon  this  dwmal 
possibility,  if  it  were  when  he  was  lyings 
twake  in  bed,  he  would  be  seized  with  a  & 
of  intolerable  restlessness, — and  getting  np, 
wrap  himself  in  his  dressing-gown,  and 
pace  his  chamber  for  an  hour  together,  run- 
ning over,  in  his  mind,  the  names  of  all  the 
women  ^e  knew  who  would  be  likely  to  lay 
snares  for  Titmouse,  in  order  to  secure  him 
lor  a  daughter.  Then  there  was  the  Lady 
Cecilia — ^butshe,he  knew,  would  not  run 
counter  to  his  wiAies,  and  he  had  therefore 
no  difficulty  to  apprehend  on  thai  score. 
She  had  ever  been  calmly  subnussive  to  his 
will ;  had  the  same  lony  sense  of  faunily 
dignity  that  he  enjoyed ;  and  had  often  con- 
curred in  his  deep  regrets  on  aocount  of  the 
separationof  the  family  interests.  She  was 
^till  unmamried-p-^nd  yet,  on  her  father's  de- 
.aease,would  be  a  peeress  in  her  own  right, 
jind  possessed  of  the  family  estates.  The 
^tidiousness  which  alone,  thought  the 
earl,  had  kept  her  hitherto  single,  would 
not,  he  felt  persuaded,  be  allowed  by  her  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  preventinff  so' 
excellent  a  family  arrangement  as  would  be 
effected  by  her  union  with  Titmouse.  Once 
married-— ^nd  he  having  secured  for  her 
suitable  settlements  from  Titmouse— -if 
there  should  prove  to  be  any  incompatibili- 
ty of  temper  or  discrepancy  of  disposition, 
come  the  worst  to  the  worst,  there  was  the 
shelter  of  a  separation,  and  separate  main- 
tenance to  look  to ;  a  thing  which  was  be- 
coming of  daily  occurrence— which  implied 
no  reproach  to  either  party—- and  left  them 
nlways  at  liberty  to  return  to  each  other's 


dress  and  manners  of  Titmouse,  granting 
them  to  be  a  little  extravagant,  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  a  word  from  her  suffice 
to  redttee  him,  or  ekvate  him  into  a  gentle- 
man 1  Thus  thought  her  fond  and  enlight- 
ened parent,  and  thus  thought  also  m&; 
from  which  it  is  evident,  that  Titmouse 
once  brought  to  the  point— made  sensible 
where  his  duty  and  his  privilege  converged 
—it  would  be  a  straightforward  plain-sail- 
ing business.  To  bnng  about  so  desirable 
ft  state  of  things  as  this — ^to  give  the  young 
people  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  know- 
ing one  another,  and  endearing  themselves 
to  each  other,  were  among  the  objects 
which  the  earl  had  proposed  to  himself,  in 
accepting  the  invitation  to  Yatton. 

Time  was  wearing  on,  however,  and  yet 
no  decisive  step  had  been  taken.  Lady  Ce- 
isilia's  icy  coolness— 4ier  petrifying  indifier- 
enoe  of  manner,  her  phlegmatic  tempera^ 
ment  and  lofty  pride,  were  qualities,  sdl  of 
which  were  calculated  rather  to  check  &an 
•Dcourage  the  advances  of  a  suitor,  esp^ 
3d3 


ckUysuehaoneasTitmonse;  but,thoagli 
the  earl  did  not  know  it,  there  were  others 
whose  ardour  and  impatience  to  possess 
themselves  of  such  superior  loveliness  could 
not  be  similarly  restrained  or  discouraged. 
Would  the  reader  believe,  that  Mr.  Venom 
Tuf^  having  been  lonff  on  the  look-out  f<» 
an  aristocratic  wife,  had  conceived  it  not 
impossible  to  engage  the  affections  of  Lady 
Cecilia — ^to  fascinate  her  by  the  display  of 
his  brilliant  acouirements ;  and  that  the 
comparatiye  seclusion  of  Yatton  would 
affiDrd  him  the  reauisite  opportunity  for 
effiecting  his  wishes  *  Yet  even  so  it  really 
was:  intoxicated  with  vanity,  which  led 
him  to  believe  himself  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  women,  he  at  length  had  the  inconceiva*- 
ble  folly  and  presumption,  on  the  morning 
after  an  evening  in  which  he  fancied  that  he 
had  displayed  peculiar  brilliance,  to  intimate 
to  her  wX.  his  affections  were  no  longer  un- 
der his  own  control,  having  been  taken  cap 
tive  by  her  irresistible,  charms.  Vain 
thought!  as  well  might  a  cock-sparrow 
have  sought  to  mate  himself  with  the  state- 
ly swan  r  It  was  for  some  time  rather  dif- 
ficult £ot  the  Lady  Cecilid  to  understand 
that  he  was  seriously  making  her  a  propo- 
sal. At  length,  however,  he  succeeded; 
and  as  much  astonishment  as  her  drooping 
eyelids  and  languid  hauteur  of  manner  would 
permit  the  display  of,  she  evinced.  When 
poor  Mr.  Tuft  found  that  such  was  the  cascy 
his  face  burned  Uke  fire. 

**Yott  haven't  mistaken  me  for  Miss 
Macspleuchan,  Mr.  Tuft,  have  you  t"  said 
she,  with  a  faint  sly  smile.    ^*  You  and  Mr. 


society  when  so  disposed.    And  as  for  the  ^tmouse,  and  the  marquis,  I  hear,  sate 


much  loi^r  after  dinner  last  night  than 
usual!"  Tufl  was  utterly  combunded. 
Was  her  ladyship  insinuating  that  he  was 
under  the  mfluence  of  wine?  He  was 
speechless. 

"I  assure  you,  Lady  Cecilia^' ^he  stam- 
mered. 

"  Oh — ^now  I  understand ! — You  are  re- 
hearsin^for  Lady  Caudle's  private  theatric 
cals?  Do  you  play  there  next  month  1 
Well,  I  dare  say  you'll  make  a  delicious 
Romeo."  H«fe  the  earl  happened  to  enter. 
Lady  Cecilia,  with  a  languid  smUe,  apprised 
him  that  Mr.  Tuft  had  been  rehearsing,  to 
admiration,  a  love-scene  which  he  was  sto- 
dying  a&ainst  Lady  Caudle's  theatricals; 
on  which  tiie  eari,  with  a  good-natured 
smile,  said  that  he  should  like  to  witness  it, 
unless  it  were  too  much  trouble.  If  Mr. 
Tuft  could  have  crept  up  the  chimney  with- 
out being  observed,  ne  could  have  employed 
the  first  moment  of  repose  and  security  in 
praying  that  the  Lady  Cecilia  might  bring 
herself  to  believe,  that  he  had  really  been 
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doing  wliat  at  present  he  feared  she  only 
affected  to  believe.  He  resolved  to  outstay 
the  earl,  who,  indeed,  withdrew  in  a  few 
minutes'  time,  havi»g  entered  only  for  tlie 
purpose  of  asking  Lady  Cecilia  a  question ; 
and  on  her  ladyship  and  her  would-be  lover 
Ueing  again  alone— 

*'  If  I  have  been  guilty  of  presumption, 
Lady  Cecilia" — ^he  commenced  with  trem- 
ulous earnestness,  looking  a  truly  piteous 
object. 

««Not  the  least,  Mr.  Toft,"  said  she, 
«almly  smiling;  "  or,  even  if  you  have,  I'll 
forgive  it  on  one  condition" — 

"Your  l€dyship  has  only  to  intimate" 

"  That  you  will  go  through  it  all  with 
Miss  Macspleuchan ;  or,  couldn't  w  get 
up  a  sweet  scene  with  my  maid  ?  Annette 
is  a  pretty  little  thing,  and  her  broken  En- 
glish"  

"  Your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  be  exceed- 
ingly severe;  but  I  feel  that  I  deserve  it. 
Still,  knowing  your  ladyship's  good-nature, 
I  will  venture  to  ask  one  great  favour, 
which,  if  you  refuse,  I  will  within  an  hour 
quit  Yatton;  that  your  ladyship  will,  in 
mercy  to  my  feelings,  mention  this  little 
scene  to  no  one." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Tuft,  I  will  preserve 
your  secret,"  she  replied  in  a  kinder  and 
more  serious  manner  than  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed in  her ;  and,  when  he  had  escaped 
into  solitude,  he  could  hardly  tell  whom  he 
hated  most — ^himself  or  the  Lady  Cecilia. 

Several  days  afterwards,  the  Marquis 
Gants-Jaunes  de  Millefleurs,  purposing  to 
quit  Yatton  on  his  way  northward,  sought 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  lay  himself— 
the  brilliant,  irresistible  marquis — at  the 
feet  of  the  all-conquering  Lady  Cecilia,  the 
future  Lady  Drelincourt,  peeress  in  her  own 
right,  and  mistress  of  the  family  estates. 
He  had  done  the  same  kind  of  thing  half-a- 
dozen  times  to  as  many  women — ^allofthem 
of  ample  fortune,  and  most  of  them,  also,  of 
rank.  His  manner  was  exquisitely  delicate 
and  winning;  but  Lady  Cecilia,  with  a 
slight  blush,  (for  she  was  really  pleased,) 
calmly  refused  him.  He  saw  it  was  utterly 
in  vain ;  for  a  few  moments  he  felt  in  an  un- 
utterably foolish  position,  but  quickly  re- 
covering himself,  assumed  an  air  of  deli- 
cate raillery,  and  put  her  into  such  good 
humour,  that,  forgetful  in  the  moment  of  her 
pr-^mise  to  poor  Tuft,  she,  in  the  strictest 
cor/idence  in  the  world,  communicated  to 
the  rnarouis  the  offer  which  Mr.  Tuft  had 
been  befrirehand  with  him  in  making  her ! 
The  iharquis's  cheek  flushed  and  tingled  ; 
land,  without  beVng  able  to  analyze  what 
passed  through  his  mind,  the  result  was,  an 
mtolerable  feeling,  as  if  he  and  Tuft  were  a 


couple  of  sneaking  adventurers,  and  wotso 
— of  exposed  adventurers.  For  almost  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  an  embarrassment 
amid  the  momentary  conflictof  his  thoughts 
and  feelinffs,  which  kept  him  silent.  At 
length,  "1  presume.  Lady  Cecilia,"  said 
he  m  a  low  tone,  with  an  air  of  distress, 
and  a  glance  that  did  more  in  his  behalf 
with  Lady  Cecilia  than  a  thousand  of  his 
most  flattering  and  eloquent  speeches,  "  I 
shall,  in  like  manner,  havje  afforded  amuse- 
ment to  your  ladyship  ana  Mr.  Tuft  1" 

"Sir," said  she,  haughtily,  and  colour 
ing, — Mr.  Tuft  and  thei  IViarquis  Gants- 
Jaunes  de  Millefleurs,  are  two  very  different 
persons ;  I  am  surprised,  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis, that  you  should  have  made  such  an 
observation." 

He  felt  greatly  consoled,  and  perfectly 
secure  agamst  being  exposed  to  Tuft,  as 
Tuft  had  been  exposed  to  him.  Yet  he  was 
mistaken.  How  can  the  reader  torgive 
Lady  Cecilia  for  her  double  breach  of  pro- 
mise, when  he  is  informed  that  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.  Tuft  and  she  being  thrown  to- 
gether, partly  out  of  pity  to  her  rejected  and 
bitterly-mortified  suitor,  and  partly  from  an 
impulse  of  womanly  vanity,  and  partly  from 
a  sort  of  glimpse  of  even-handed  justice,  re- 
quiring such  a  step  as  a  kind  of  reparation 
to  Tuft  for  the  exposure  of  him  to  the  mar- 
quis— she,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  in- 
tormed  him  that  his  example  had  jbeen  fol- 
lowed by  the  marquis,  forgetful  of  that  ex- 
cellent maxim,  "  begin  nothing  of  which 
you  have  not  well  considered  the  end." 

It  had  not  occurred  to  her  ladyship  as 
being  a  thing  almost  certain  to  ensue  upon 
her  breach  of  faith,  that  Tuft  should  ask  her 
whether  she  had  violated  his  confidence. 
He  did  so ;  she  blushed  scarlet — and  though, 
like  her  papa,  she  could  have  equivocated 
when  she  could  not  have  lied,  here  she  was 
in  a  dilemma  from  which  nothing  but  a  fib 
could  possibly  extricate  her;  and  in  a  con- 
fident tone,  but  with  a  burning  cheek,  she 
simply  told  a  falsehood,  and  had  the  pain 
of  being  conscious,  by  Mr.  Tuft's  look,  that 
he  scarcely  believed  her.  Nothing  conld 
exceed  the  comical  air  of  embarrassment  of 
the  marquis  and  Mr.  Tuft,  whenever,  after 
this,  they  were  alone  together !  To  return, 
however,  to  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  (who 
was  really  in  ignorance  of  the  Marquis  and 
Mr.  Tuft's  proposals  to  Lady  Cecilia,^  the 
dlfiiculty  which  at  presentharassed  his  lord- 
ship was,  how  he  could,  without  compro- 
mising his  own  dignity,  or  injuring  his  dar- 
ling scheme  by  a  premature  developemenl 
of  his  purpose,  sound  Titmouse  upon  the 
subject.  How  to  break  the  ice — ^to  broach 
the  subject— was  the  great  problem  whic 
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.4ie  earl  turned  over  and  over  again  in  his 
mind.  Now  be  it  observed,  that  when  a 
muddle-headed  man  is  called  upon  at  length 
io  act,  however  long^  beforehand  he  may 
have  had  notice  of  it—however  assured  of 
the  necessity  there  will  be  for  eventually 
taking  one  course  or  another,  and  conse- 
quenuy  enjoying  an  ample  opportunity  for 
consideration,  he  remains  confused  and  ir- 
resolute up  to  the  very  kai  instant — ^when 
he  acts,  alter  all,  merely  as  the  creature  of 
caprice  and  impulse, — ^'twas  thus  with  Lord 
Dreddlington.  He  had  thought  of  half-a^ 
dozen  different  ways  of  commencing  with 
Titmouse,  and  decided  upon  adopting  each; 
yet,  when  the  anxiously-looked  for  moment 
had  arrived,  he  lost  sight  of  them  all,  in  his 
inward  fluster  and  narrowness. 

'Twas  noon,  and  Titmouse,  smoking  a  ci- 
gar, was  walking  slowly  up  and  down,  his 
hands  stuck  into  his  surtout  pockets,  and 
resting  on  his  hips,  in  the  fir-tree  walk  at 
the  end  of  the  garden — the  spot  to  which  he 
seemed,  during  the  stay  of  his  grand  guests, 
to  have  been  tacitly  restricted  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  luxury.  When  the  earl  saw 
that  Titmouse  was  aware  that  his  lordship 
had  observed  hira,  and  tossed  aside  his  ci- 
gar, the  earl  '^begged"  he  would  go  on,  and 
tried  to  calm  ana  steady  himself,  by  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  upon  his  overwhelming 
superiority  over  Titmouse  in  every  respect; 
but  it  was  in  vain. 

Now  what  anxiety  and  embarrassment 
would  the  earl  have  been  spared  had  he  been 
aware  of  one  little  fact,  that  Mr.  Gammon 
was  unconsciously,  secretly,  and  potently 
his  lordship's  friend  in  the  great  matter 
which  lay  so  near  to  his  heart?  For  so  it 
was  in  truth.  He  had  used  all  the  art  he 
was  master  of,  and  avuled  himself  of  all 
his  mysterious  power  over  Titmouse,  to  get 
him  at  all  events  to  make  an  advance  to  his 
distinguished  kinswoman.  Considering, 
however,  how  necessary  it  was  "  to  be  off 
with  the  old  love  before  he  was  on  with  the 
new,"  he  had  commenced  operations  by  satis- 
fying Titmouse  how  vain  and  hopeless,  and, 
indeed,  unworthy  of  him,  was  his  passion 
for  poor  Miss  Aubrey.  Here,  however, 
Gammon  had  not  so  much  difficulty  to  con- 
tend with  as  he  had  anticipated ;  for  Miss  Au- 
brey's image  had  been  long  ago  jostled  out  of 
his  recollection,  by  the  innumerable  brilliant 
and  fashionable  women  among  whom  he 
had  been  latterly  thrown.  When,  there- 
fore, Gammbn  informed  him  that  Miss  Au- 
brey had  fallen  into  a  decline ;  and  that, 
moreover,  when  he  (Gammon)  had  accord- 
ing to  his  promise  to  Titmouse,  taken  an 
opportunity  of  pressing  his  wishes  upon 
her,  she  had  scornfully  scouted  the  bare  no- 


tion  of  such  a  thing;  all  of  which  was,  of 
course,  Mr.  Gammon's  pure  invention. 

"  'Pon — mjr  soul!  The — devil — sIm 
did !"  said  Titmouse,  with  an  air  of  inso- 
lent astonishment.  "  The  gal's  a  devilish 
pretty  gal,no  doubt,'*  he  presently  continued, 
knocking  the  ashes  off  his  cigar  with  an  in- 
different air;  «*but — ^it'stoo  good  a  joke— - 
'pon  my  sou]  it  is;  but  d'ye  tliink.  Gam- 
mon, she  ever  supposed  I  meant  marriage  1 
By  Jove!"  Here  he  winked  his  eye  at 
Gammon,  and  then  slowly  expelled  a 
mouthful  of  smoke.    Gammon  had  grown 

{)ale  with  the  conflict  excited  within,  by  the 
ast  words  of  the  execrable  little  miscreant. 
He  controlled  his  feelings,  however,  and 
succeeded  in  preserving  silence. 

"Ah — well!" continued  Titmouse  after 
another  whiff  or  two,*  with  an  air  of  com- 
miseration, "if  tiie  poor  gal's  &(io^erf— eht 
it's  no  use;  there's  no  harm  done.  Devilish 
poor,  all  of  'em,  I  hear !  It's  d— — d  hard, 
by  the  way,  Gammon,  that  the  prettiest 
gals  are  always  the  soonest  picked  off." 

As  soon  as  Gammon  had  completely  mas- 
tered his  feelings,  he  proceeded  to  excite 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  Titmouse,  by  re- 
presentations of  the  splendour  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  last  representative  of  so  an- 
cient and  illustrious  a  house;  in  fact,  when 
Gammon  came,  he  said,  to  think  of  it,  he 
found  that  it  was  too  grand  a  stroke,  and 
that  she  would  not  entertain  the  notion  for 
a  moment ;  that  she  had  refused  crowds  of 
young  lords ;  that  she  would  be  a  peeress  of 
the  realm  in  her  own  right,  with  an  inde- 
pendent income  ofj65000  a  year;  mansions, 
seats,  and  castles,  in  each  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  kinjjdom : — topics  such  as  these 
excited  and  inflated  him  to  the  full  extent 
desired  by  Mr.  Gammon,  who,  moreover— 
that  was  the  great  topic  of  his  last  interview 
with  Titmouse,  before  leaving  Yatto^fi,  as  I 
have  already  "Apprised  the  reader— with 
great  solemnity  of  manner;  gave  him  dis 
tinctly  to  nnderstand,  that  on  his  being 
able  to  effect  an  alliance  with  the  lady  Ce- 
cilia, absolutely  depended  his  continuance 
in,  or  expulsion  from  the  possession  of  the 
whole  Yatton  property.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Titmouse  w«fS penetrated  by  afar 
keener  desire  to  ally  himself  to  the  Lady 
Cecilia,  than  ever  the  earl  had  experienced 
to  bring  about  such  an  auspicious  event 
and  at  the  very  moment  of  Titmouse's 
catching  sight  of  the  earl,  while  pacing  up 
and  down  the  fir-tree  walk,  inhaling  {he 
soothing  influence  of  his  cigar*->as  I  a  short 
time  ago  presented  him  to  the  reader—- he 
wa3  tormenting  himself  with  apprehensions 
that  such  a  prize  was  too  splendTd  for  him 
to  draw,  and  asking  himself  the  constantly 
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lecurrinj  qoestbn,  how.  In  the  name  of  all 
that  wa«  fanny,  could  he  set  the  thing  a 
going! — ^When  Greek  met  Greek,  inen 
came— 4t  was  said— the  tug  of  war :  and 
when  the  Earl  of  DreddUi|^n  and  Tltr 
mouse— a  great  fool  and  a  little  fooL— came 
to  encounter  each  other-— each  impelled  bj 
the  same  wishes,  and  restrained  by  similar 
apprehensions— it  was  like  the  encounter  of 
two  wily  diplomatists,  sittinff  down  with 
the  intention  of  outwitting  each  other,  in  ob- 
taining an  object,  in  respect  to  which  thi^r 
aim  was,  unknown  to  each  other  in  fact, 
precisely  coincident,  this  hidden  coincidence 
being  the  exact  point  which  their  exquisite 
manoeuvres  had  succeeded  in  reciprocally 
masking,  it  being  auite  possible  for  Talley- 
xand  and  Pozzo  ai  Borgo,  pitted  against 
each  other,  under  similar  circumstances,  to 
separate,  after  a  dozen  long  conferences, 
each  having  (ailed  to  secure  their  common 


*  Well,  Mr.  Titmouse''— oommenced  the 
earl,  blandly,  springing  at  once,  with  grace- 
ful boldness,  out  ofme  mist,  confusion,  and 
perplexity  which  prevailed  amonest  his  lord- 
ship's ideas— ^Hi^o/  are  you  tktMing  about? 
For  you  seem  to  be  lliinKing !"  ana  a  cour- 
teous little  laugh  accompanied  the  last 
words. 

"Ton— *pon  my  life — ^I— ftegyour  lord- 
ship's pardon— but  it's— monstrous  odd 
your  lordship  should  have  known  it" — 
stammered  Titmouse;  his  face  suddenly 
grew  of  a  scarlet  colour.  "  Sir,"  replied 
ue  earl,  with  greater  skill  than  he  had  ever 
evinced  in  hb  whole  life  before-^-such  is 
the  effect  of  any  one's  being  intensely  in 
earnest—"  it  is  not  at  all  od^  when  it  hap- 
pens that— the  probability  is — ^that— we 
are,  perhaps— mind,  sir,  I  mean  possibly- 
thinking  about  the  same  thing !"  Titmouse 
grew  more  and  more  confused,  gazing  in 
silence,  with  a  strange  simpering  stare  at 
his  noble  companion,  who,  with  his  hands 
joined  behind  him,  was  walking  slowly 
alonff,  with  Titmouse. 

"  Sir,"  continued  the  earl,  in  a  low  tone 
—breaking  a  very  awkward  pause— **  it 
gives  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  asssureyou, 
that  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  delicate 
embarrassment  which  I  perceive  you  are 
now"— — 

"  My  lord— your  lordship's  most  uneom-^ 
mon  poUte"f-<|uoth  'Htmouse,  suddenly 
taldng  c^  his  hat,  and  bowing  very  low. 
The  earl  moved  his  hat  also,  and  slightly 
bowed,  with  a  proudly  gratifbed  air;  and 
again  occurred  a  little  pause,  which  was 
broken  by  Titmouse. 

-     " Then  your  lOTdship  thinks  it  will  do?" 
he  inquired  very  sheepishly,  but  anxiously. 


^*  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  assoie  yon, 
that  as  far  as  /  am  concerned,  1  see  no 
obst ^" 

"Yes— bat  excuse  me,  my  lord— von? 
lordship  sees — ^I  mean — my  lord,  your  tord- 


"  Sir,  I  think— nay,  T  believe  I  rfo,' 
termpted  the  earl,  wishing  to  relieve  the 
evident  embarrassment  of  his  companion— 
"  but— I  see  nothing  that  should  alarm  yon.** 

How  interesting  to  watch  the  mysterious 
process  by  which  these  two  powerml  mind* 
were  gradually  approximating  towards  un- 
derstanding each  other  J  "Iwas  a  sort  of 
equation  with  an  unknown  quantity,  in  dne 
course  of  evolution  \ 

"Doesn't  your  lordship,  indeed?^  In- 
quired Htmonse,  rather  bnskly. 

"  Sir,  it  was  a  saying  of  one  of  the  great 
— ^I  mean,  sir,  it  is— you  must  often  nave 
heard,  sir — ^in  short,  nothing  venture^  no* 
thing  haveJ** 

"Fd- venture  a  precious  deal,  my  lord,  if 
I  only  thought  I  could  get  what  Pm  after!** 

"Sir?"  exclaimed  the  eari,  condescend 


'°^&. 


your  lordship  would  only  be  so  par 
ticular— 60  uncommon  kind — as  to  name 
the  thing  to  her  ladyship— by  way  of— eh, 
my  lord!  A  sort  of  breaking  the  ice,  and 
all  that ^" 

"  Sir,  I  feel,  and  have  a  just  pride  in  as- 
suring you,  that  the  Lady  Cecilia  is  a  young 
lady  of  that  superior  deUeacy  of ^ 

^^Does  your  lordship  really  think  Pve  a 
ghost  of  a  chance?"  interrupted  Titmouse, 
anxiously.  "iSAe  must  have  named  the 
thing  to  your  lordship,  no  doubv— di,  my 
lord?" 

This  quem"  notion  of  the  young  Iady*8 
delicacy  a  little  staggered  her  distinguished 
father  lor  a  mom^t  or  two.  What  was  he 
to  say  t  She  and  he  had  really  often  named 
the  thing  to  each  other;  and  here  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  him  plumply.  The  earl 
scorned  a  nat  lie,  and  never  condescended 
to  equivocation  except  when-it  was  abse- 
lutely  necessary. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  hesitatingly;  "undoubt- 
edly— ^if  I  were  to  say-^that  now  and  then, 
when  your  attentions  have  been  so  point- 
ed'^  

"  'Pon  my  life,  my  lord,  I  never  meant  it ; 
if  your  lordship  will  only  believe  me,"  Ib 
termpted  Titmouse,  earnestly;  "I  beg  m 
thousand  pardons— I  meant  no  harm,  my 
lord." 

"  Sir,  there  is  no  harm  done,"  said  Hie 
earl  kindly.  *'  Sir,  I  know  human  natarf 
too  well,  or  I  have  lived  tiius  long  to  litde 
purpose,  not  to  be  aware  that  we  are  not 
always  master  of  our  own  feelings." 
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^Tlmt^s  taOLc^y  it,  mf  loid!  EietuM 
me,  bat  yoor  lordship's  hit  the  thing !" 

«*  Do  not  imagine,  Mr.  'Hlmoiue,  that  I 
think  your  attentions  may  have  been  uo" 

fkaaant  to  the  Ladyt^eoilid — ^by  no  means; 
eannot,  with  truth,  say  any  soofa  thing !" 
««Oh,  my  lordl"  exclaimed  Titmonse, 
taking  off  his  hat,  bowing,  and  placing  his 
hand  upon  his  bicmst,  where  his  little  heart 
was  palpitating  witb  unusual  fonse  and  die* 
tinctness. 

«*iWfrf  htari^  says  the  proverb,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse—ah, ha !"  quoth  ^  earl,  with  gentle 

*'  Yes,  my  loid,  it's  enough  to  make  one 
.  lahiit,  indeed !  Now,  if  your  lordship— 
.  (I'm  not  used  to  the  sort  of  thing,  my  lord  I) 
*— would  just  make  a  sort  of  beginmng  for 
me,  my  lord,  with  the  Lady  Cicely — ^to  set 
vs  going,  my  lord— liie  least  shore  would 
do,  my  lord." 

«>Well,  Mrv  Titmouse,"  said  the  eari, 
wi^  a  gracious  smile,  **  sinee  your  modesty 
is  so  o?erpowering-*-ril  try—- to-^-beeome 
your  ambassador  to  the  Lady  Cecilia.  If, 
Mr.  Titmouse,"  his  l^dship  presently  add- 
ed, in  a  serious  tone^  **yott  are  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed  in  engaging  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Lady  Cecilia,  you  will  discover 
that  you  hare  secured  indeed  an  iarabiable 
prize." 

»<  To  be  sure,  my  lord !  And  consider,  too, 
her  ladyship's  uncommon  high  rank^t's 
80  particular  condescending.^->By  the  wa]^, 
my  lord,  will  she— if  she  and  I  can  hit  it 
off,  so  as  to  marry  one  another-^e  called 
Mrt»  Titmouse^  or  shall  I  be  called  Lord 
Titmowe  7  I  wonder  how  that  will  be,  my 
lord?  'Tis  onlv,  your  lordship  understands, 
on  Lady  Cicely's  account,  I  ask,  because 
it's,  in  course,  all  one,  to  me  when  once 
we're  married." 

The  earl  was  gazing  at  him  as  he  went 
on,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  surprise 
and  concern :  presently,  however,  he  added 
with  calm  seriousness,  *^Sir,  it  is  not  an 
unreasonable  question,  though  I  should 
have  imagined  that  you  could  hardly  have 
.  been— 4>ut---in  short  the  Lady  Cecilia  will 
retain  her  rank,  and  become  ihe  Lady  Ceci- 
lia Titmouse— ^at  is,  during  my  life :  but, 
on  my  demise,  she  succeeds  to  the  barony 
.  of  Drelincourt,  and  then  will  be  ealM*  of 
course,  Lady  Drelincourt" 

**  And  what  shall  /  be  then,  my  lofd  1" 
inquired  Titmouse,  eagerly. 

"  Sir,  you  will  of  course  continue  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse"-.— 

M  'Pon  my  life,  my  lord— shall  I  indeed  1" 
ke  interrupted,  wil^  a  crest-fallen  air,  ^  Mr. 
Titmouse  and  Lady  Dr^incourtt    Excuse 


tHe,  my  k>td,  but  HiemH  midmi  at  tit  llk» 

an  and  wife"—   • 

*^  Sir,  so  it  always  has  been,  a&d  will  be, 
and  so  it  ever  oo^t  to  be,"  nphed  ^e  earl 
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cU  but,  my  lord,  (ezcose  me^  my 
>  V-4mt  marriage  is  a  very  serioaa  Uong, 
iQid^  year  lordship  knows." 
^It  is,  sir,  indeed,"  replied  the  eari, 
gloom  visibly  ov^r^readin^  his  features. 

*<  Suppose,"  continued  Titmouse,  ^  Lady 
Cicely  i^ould  die  bef<ne  me." 

The  eari  remaining  silent,  fixed  on  Tit- 
mouse the  eye  of  a  Fatbe»-4  father,  ^ough 
a  very  foolish  one;  and  presently,  with  a 
sensible  tremor  in  his  voice,  rtflMj  *^  Sir, 
^ese  are  rather  singular  questions— but,  in 
such  a  monmfbl  contingenoy  as  the  one  you 
have  hinted  at"— 

<«  Oh,  my  lord !  I  humbly  beg  paidoi^— 
of  course,  I  should  be,  'pon  my  soul,  my 
lord,  most  vaeoffnmon  sorry"— interrupted 
Titmouse,  with  a  little  alarm  in  his  manner. 

«( I  was  saying^sir- that  in  such  an  event, 
if  Lady  Drelinooart  left  no  issue,  you  would 
snoceed  to  the  barony ;  but,  should  she  leave 
issue,  they  will  be  called  Honourable"—^ 

«  What !— >  the  Honourable  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse,' if  it's  a  boy,  and  *the  Honourable 
Cecilia  Titmouse,'  if  it's  a  girl  I" 

^Sir,  it  will  be  so— unless  you  ahould 
choose  to  take  the  name  and  arms  of  Dred- 
dlington,  on  marrying  the  sole  beiitess"— 

•«0h!  indeed,  my  lord?  'Pon  my  life, 
my  lord,  thaf  s  worth  .coaaiderin|p-^becauie 
I  a'n't  over  and  above  pleased  with  my  own 
na«ne.  What  will  it  cost  to  change  it  now, 
my  lordl" 

<<  Sir,"  said  the  earl,  struck  with  the  idea, 
«*  that  is  really  a  matter  worth  considering. 
In  a  matter  of  that  magnitude,  sir,  I  presume 
that  expense  would  not  be  a  matter  of  se- 
rious consideration." 

After  some  fiirtiier  ooaveisatttm,  the  earl 
came  plump  upon  the  great  pivot  upon 
which  the  wht^  arramgement  was  to  turn 
— «etUement8  and  jointaire»'-olH  as  to  them. 
Titmouse,  who  was  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  the  discovery  that  KIs  mairia^, 
however  it  might  degrade  the  Lady  Cecika, 
would  not  ennoble  him— ^nnsed  every 
thing — ^wduld  leave  every  thing  in  the  hands 
of  his  lordship.  Soon  aHerwaidb  they  sepa- 
rated ;  the  earl  soggeattng;  to  him,  that  mo- 
bably  in  a  matter  of  infinite  delicacy,  Hke 
that  on  which  they  had  been  conversing,  he 
would  keep  his  own  counsel— 4owhic^  also 
Titmouse  pledged  htmaelf.  Booh  after- 
wards,  and  Were  eeepig  his  daiif^iter,  with 
an  anxious,  but  not  an  excited  air,  heotder- 
ed  his  luMse  am)  vtook  a  long^xiie^  anb^ropa* 
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Biad  mlr  By  hit  froom :  and  if  ever  ia  his 
whole  life  he  had  attempled  serious  reflsc- 
noH,  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  that  same 
long,  slow,  and  solitary  ride;  then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  forgot  his  peerage,  and  thought 
ddr  of  the  mon^^and  the  fitther. 

mttowhatpan>ose1  Shordy  after  his 
retom,  he  sought  the  Lady  Cecilia,  and  p«>- 
formed  hb  promise,  by  preparing  her  to  re- 
ceiTe,  prob«)ly  on  the  ensnmg  day,  the  pro- 
posals of  TiTTLSBAT  TVmOVM. 

The  desired  opportunity  oocuiied  the  next 
day.  Titmouse  had  slept  like  a  top  all 
night,  after  smoking  in  his  bed-room  a  ereat 
many  cigars,  and  drinking  two  or  uiree 
tumblers  of  brandy  and  water;  but  Lady 
Ceoilia  had  passed  a  very  uneasy,  and  al- 
most a  sleepless  niffht,  and  did  not  make  her 
appearance  at  the  br^dcfast-table.  Under- 
stuiding,  howerer,  that  her  ladyship  was 
m  the  drawing-room  and  alone,  about  noon. 
Titmouse,  who  had  bestowed  durinj^  the  in- 
terval more  than  usual  pains  upon  his  dress, 
gently  opened  the  door,  and  oosenring  that 
she  was  alone,  reclining  on  ^  sofa,  with  a 
sudden  beating  of  the  heart,  dosed  the  door 
and  approach^  her,  bowtng  profoundly.— 
Poor  Lady  Cecilia  immediately  sate  up, 
▼ery  pale  and  trembling. 

<«  Good-morning,  good  morning,  vL&dy 
Cicely,"  commenced  Titmouse^  taking  a 
chair  and  atting  down  in  it,  plump  oppo- 
site to  her. 

**  You  arenH  well  this  morning,  are  you, 
Lady  Cicely  V  said  he,  observing  how  pale 
she  looked,  and  that  she  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  speak* 

**l  am  quite  well,"  she  replied  in  a  low 
tone;  and  ^en  each  was  silent. 

*«  It's  beginning  to  look  like  winter  a  lit^ 
tie,  eh^  Imj  Cicelyl"  said  he,  after  an 
embarrassing  pause,  looking  through  the 
windows,  ^fwas  an  overcast  day;  and  a 
strong  wind  was  stripping  the  sere  and  yel- 
low leaves  in  great  numbers  from  the  lofty 
trees  winch  were  not  far  distant,  and  which 
gaye  forth  a  melancholy  rushing  moaning 
sound ;  and  another  pause  ensued. 

^^Certauily  it  is  getting  rather  cheeriess," 
replied  Laoy  Cecilia.  Titmouse  turned 
mUe;  and,  twirling  his  fingers  in  his  hair, 
fixed  upon  her  a  stupid  and  most  embarrass- 
ing look,  under  which  h^  eyes  fell  towards 
the  ground,  and  remained  looking  in  that 
direction* 

tii^.I.^ope  his  lordship's  been  saying 
a  good  w<Nrd  for  me.  Lady  Cecilia  1" 

**  My  fiither  mentioned  your  name  to  me 
yetterdvf,"  she  replied,  trembling  exoes- 
dyely. 

M*Pon  my  soul,  monstrous  kind!"  sud 
Titmouse,  trying  ^lesperately  to  look  at  his 


«<Said  heM  break  the  ice  fbrme." 
Here  ensued  another  pause.  *«  Every  body 
must  have  a  beginning,  you  know.  'Pon 
my  solemn  honour,  all  he  said  about  me  is 
quite  tnte."  Profoundly  as  was  Lady  Ce- 
cilia depressed,  she  looked  up  at  Htmouse 
ftw  a  moment  with  evident  surprise.  "Now, 
Lady  Cicely,  just  as  between  friends,didn*t 
he  tell  you  somethixig  very  particular  about 
nuf  Didn't  het  Eh?"  She  made  him 
no  answer. 

'*  I  dare  say.  Lady  Cicely,  though  some- 
how you  look  sad  enough,  you  a'nU  vexed 
to  see  me  here!  Ehl  There's  many  and 
many  a  woman  in  Lond<m  that  would— but 
it's  no  use  now.  'Pon  my  soul  1  love  yon, 
I  do.  Lady  Cicely ;"  she  trembled  violently, 
for  he  was  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  hit. 
She  felt  siclE — sick  almost  to  death. 

*^I  know  it's— 4t's  a  monstrous  unplea- 
sant piece  of— I  mean  it's  an  awkward 
thing  to  do;  but  I  hgpe  you  love  me,  Lady 
Cicely,  eht  a  little  1"  Her  head  hung 
down,  and  a  very  scalding  tear  oozed  out 
and  trickled  down  her  cheek.  "  Hq>e  you 
ar'n'tsorry,  dear  Lady  Cicelyl  Pm  most 
uncommon  proud  and  happy !  Come,  La- 
dy Cicely.'^  He  took  the  thin  white  hand 
that  was  nearest  him,  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips :  had  his  perception  been  only  a  trifle 
keener,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  perceiya 
a  faint  thrill  pervade  Lady  Cecilia  as  he 
performed  this  act  of  ^lanlry,  and  an  ex- 

firession  of  feati»es  which  looked  very  mneh 
ike  disgmt.  He  had  seen  love  made  on 
die  stags  firequently,  and,  as  he  had  seen 
lovers  do  there,  he  now  dropped  down  on 
one  knee,  still  holding  Lady  Cecilia's  hand 
in  his,  and  pressing  it  a  second  time  to  his 
lips. 

"If  your  ladyship  will  only  make  mo 
so  happy— as  to  be— 4ny  wife— 'pon  my 
life,  you're  welcome  to  all  I  have;  and  you 
may  consider  this  place  entirely  your  own ! 
Do  you  understand  me,  dearest  Lady  Cicdy? 
Come !  'Pon  my  life— -I'm  ouite  distracted 
— ^o  you  love  me,  Lady  Cicely  ?  Only  say 
the  word*"  A  feint— a  yery  feint  sound 
issued  from  her  lips — ^'twas  "  Yes."  Oh, 
poor  Lady  Cecilia! 

"  Then,  as  true  as  God's  in  heaven,  dear 
jal,  I  love  you,"  said  he,  with  ardour  and 
energy;  and  rising  from  his  knee,he8at8 
down  beside  her  upon  the  sofa— placed  ail 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  with  tiis  other 
hand  grasped  hers— and— imprinted  a  kisa 
upon  the  pale  cheek  which  had  been  so 
haughtily  withdrawn  from  the  presumptn- 
ous  advances  oi  the  Marquis  de  Millefleura* 
and  firom  some  half-dozen  others;  several 
of  whom  w«re  men  of  high  real  pietensionfi 
— elegant  in  person  and  mannen— of  greiu 
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tooomplitliiiieiita— of  intellect— of  eon- 
ttderable  fortane— of  good  iamily;  but 
in  her  opinion,  and  that  of  the  earl,  her 
lather,  not  of  family  good  enou^  nor  for- 
tune considerable  enough^  to  entitle  them  to 
an  alliance  with  her. 

«« 'Pon  my  life.  Lady  Cicely,  you  art  a 
moet  lovely  gal,*'  quoth  Titmooee,  with  in> 
oieasingen^rgy— and  now  you're  all  my 
own !  Thon^  1  «m  only  plain  Mr.  Tit- 
rooQse,  and  you'll  be  Lady  Cicely  ttilU  I'll 
nake  yon  a  good  husband !"  and  again  he 
messed  her  luind  and  kissed  her  cdd  cheek. 
^  But  dow  and  dull  as  were  the  I^dy  Ceci- 
lia's feelings,  they  were  beoonung  too  much 
03Goited  to  admit  of  her  oontinuing  much 
l<Higer  in  the  room. 

^I'm  sure  you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse,*' said  sbev  ridnff  and  speaking 
ijnkkly  and  fidntlr.  When  she  had  re- 
gained her  room,  she  wept  bitterly  for  up- 
wards ci  an  hour ;  and  Miss  Maosnleuehan, 
who  knew  fhU  well  the  cause  ot  it,  knew 
not  hoir  to  console  one  who  had  so  delibe- 
Mtely  prostrated  hesself  before  the  Mdeoos 


little  imaffe  of  Mammon ;  who,  ia  degrading 
herself,  had  also— and  Mjss  M^qileu- 
chan's  bosom  swelled  with  wounded  pride 
and  indignation  at  the  thoughtp-^egraded 
her  whole  sex.  Indue  time,  however,  the 
Mtrara,  a  morning  fashionable  London 
newspaper,  thus  announced  to  the  public 
the  auspieioas  event  which  I  have  so  faith 
fullv,  feeling  much  pain  the  while,  described 
to  the  reader: 

^^  It  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Titmouse,  who 
so  lately  recovered  the  very  large  estates 'of 
Yatton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  whose  appear- 
ance in  the  fa8hiond>le  world  has  created 
so  great  a  sensation;  and  who  is  already 
connected,  by  consanguinity,  with  the  an- 
cient and  noble  family  of  Dreddlington,  is 
about  to  form  a  closer  alliance  with  it,  and 
is  now  the  accepted  suitor  of  the  lovely  and 
aooomplished  Lady  Cecilia  Philippe  Leo- 
poldina  Plantagenet,  sole  daugtiter  and 
heiress  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington, and  next  in  succession  to  the 
barony  of  Dreiincourt,  the  most  ancient,  we 
believet  ia  the  kingdom.'* 
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Behold  now,  patient  and  refleetinfi;  read- 
er— ^for  in  your  eye8  it  is  anxiooftly  desired 
that  this  history  (however-  imperfectly 
ffiven)  may  find  fayour— the  dreadfal-^-the 
desperate  reverse  in  Mr.  Anbrey*8  circmm- 
stances.  He  has  snddenly  fklleti  fhnii& 
very  commanding  position  m  society  ?  from 
that  of  a  high-bom  English  gentle^ian,  pos- 
sessed of  a  fine  unencumbered  income,  and 
all  of  luxury  and  splendour,  andof  opportu- 
nity for  gratifying  a  disposition  of  noHe 
munificence,  that  it  can  secip^— anj  whcse 
qualifications,  and  prospects  justified  him.  in 
aspiring  to  the  highest  senatorial  di«^nes 
tion :— behold  him,  I  say,  wi^  his  beAot^ 
and  helpless  family,  sunk — lowtfjc  than  into 
straitened  circumstances — beneath  ©yen 
poverty — ^into  debi—voA  that  ojf  a  bopelesii 
description ! — seein?  that  no  one  can  be  so 
secure,  but  that  all  mis,  or  something  of  the 
like  kind,  may  one  day  or  other  happen  to 
him,  'tis  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  neither 
uninteresting  nor  uninstructive  to  watch 
carefully  and  closely  the  present  condition 
and  conduct  of  the  Aubreys. 

Bound  hand  and  foot— «o  to  speak—- as 
Mr.  Aubrey  felt  himself,  and  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  Mr.  Titmouse  and  his  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  what 
could  he  but  submit  to  almost  any  terms  on 
which  they  chose  to  insist  t — ^It  will  be  re- 
collected tiiat  Mr.  Gammon's  proposal  was, 
that  Mr.  Aubrey  should  forthwith  discharge, 
without  scrutiny,  their  bill  of  d83946,  14s. 
6(2.;  give  sufficient  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sutn  of  d8lO,000  to  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, within  twelve  or  eighteen  months' 
time,  and  two  promissory  notes  for  the  sum 
of  d65000  each,  payable  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, as  to  which  he  had  to  rely  solely  on 
the  sincerity  and  forbearance  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, and  the  ratification  of  his  acts  by  Mr. 
Titmouse.  This  proposal  was  duly  com- 
municated by  the  unfortunate  Aabrey  to 
Messrs.  Runnington,  who  obtsdned  a  fort- 
night's time  in  which  to  deliberate  upon  it; 
at  the  end  of  which  period,  he  was  advised 
by  them  to  accept  the  proposed  terms  as  un- 
questionably fair,  and,  under  circumstances, 
much  more  lenient  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. This  might  be  so ;  but  yet  how  dis- 
maying and  hopeless  to  Am  the  idea  of  him 
carrying  it  into  effect !  How^  indeed^  tuos  it  to 
he  done!  First  of  all,  how  were  Messrs.  Run- 
"^ns'  and  Mr.  Parkinson's  bills  to  be 
rid  of— the  former  amounting  toi6l670, 


lt«.,  th«  tattw  u^  d&70d !  And  how  ywm 
Mv#  Aabrey  ajid  his  liMBoily  to  /mk6  in  iIm 
meanwhile,  and  how^  n«reov«r,  weiB  to 
be  met  tha  expeatesof  h!«r  legal  edun^^ 
tknt  As  was  kitknated  in  a  ibim^r  p^uel 
of  this  iMtovy,  all  thai  Me.  Aubrey  had«  on 
settling  in  *^Londont  waa  dSdOOa  dtoelt 
(equal  to  Jg9640  of  moaey)  and  £i^Z  in 
hl»  bankef'a  hands  ;»^4»  that  all  hl$  oasli 
in  hand  was  £3063 ;  andiif  he  meg^  to  do* 
vote'  the  whole  of  it  to  the  dtsotMU^e:  of  the 
ttkree  attoneys*  biUft  which  he  owed,  h» 
would  still  leave  a  groea  balance  unpidA 
of  J^IC,  6ii.  G4 !  And  y»t  for  Aim  to 
laHE  of  giftii^g  Moiirity  lor  the  payuiept  of 
J^f  0,000  within  eighteen  months^Md  \m 
own  notes  of  hndibi;  dgl04M>0  move !  1% 
was  really  ahoaoet  maddening  to  ait  dowft 
and  contemplate  all  this.  But  he  could  not 
fold  his  arms  in  impotence  and  despair — 
he  must  look  his  difficulties  straight  in  the 
face,  and  do  the  best  that  was  in  His  power* 
He  resolved  to  devote  eveiy  farthing  he 
had,  except  dS200,  to  the  liquidation  of 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  ac> 
count,  and  (in  smaller  proportion)  of  those 
also  of  Messrs.  Runnington  and  Mr.  Par- 
kinson :  if  necessary  he  resolved,  though 
his  heart  thrilled  with  anguish  at  the 
thought,  to  sell  his  books,  and  the  remnant 
of  old  family  plate  that  he  had  preserved. 
Then  he  would  strain  every  nerve  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  support  of  himself  and 
of  his  family— poor  oppressed  soul  !-~by  his 
literary  exertions,  in  every  moment  tiiat  he 
could  spare  from  his  legal  studies;  and  prac- 
tise the  severest  economy  that  was  consistent 
with  health  and  the  preservation  of  a  respect- 
able exterior.  He  resolved  also,  thougli 
with  a  shudder,  to  commit  himself  to  Gam- 
mon and  Titmouse's  mercy,  by  handing  to 
tiiem  (though  a  fearfiil  farce  it  seemed)  his 
two  notes  of  hand  for  JS 1 0,000— ^yao6  on 
denlanii— for  such  Grammon  intimated  wag 
usual  in  sach  a  case,  and  would  be  required 
in  the  present  one.  But  whither  was  he  to 
look  for  security  for  tiie payment  of  dSlO,000 
within  eighteen  months'  time?  This  waa 
a  matter  that  indeed  staggered  him,  and  al- 
most prostrated  his  energies  whenever  he 
directed  them  to  the  subject;  it  oocasioned 
him  inexpressible  agitation  and  anpuish. 
Individtials  there  were,  he  believed — ^he 
knew—who  would  cheerfully  enter  into  the 
desired  securitv  on  Ms  behuf ;  but  what  a 
mockery— cruel  and  insulting!    Foe  them 
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lo  b«  «8k«d  to  Meere  Ait  fwyBisBt  of  the 
Mim  at  the  time  monttoaed,  waa«  in  effeol, 
BBlpably  askiag  them  to  p»y  th6  motey  for 
himt  aad  in  tiiat  light  they  oould  not  ^ot 
▼tew  such  an  applu»btioii.  The  reader  will 
«afiiiy  understand  the  potency  of  snch  con- 
tideratioiis  upon  so  seositive  aad  high- 
minded  a  person  as  Aubrey.  While  re- 
▼olfing  these  distracting  and  harasning 
to|>ics  in  hir  miiid»  the  Bame  of  Lord  De 
)a  Zouch  always  presented  itself  to  him* 
Had  he  not  sojemuy—- repeatedly**-f/«%fetf 
himself  lo  oommunioate  with  thsl  kmd  and 
ifiwaKhy  aiui  ^[enerouA  nobleman,  in  such  an 
emergency  as  the  present?  His  l(Mrdship*s 
income  was  at  least  eighty  or  a  hundred 
ikonsand  ponnds  a  year;  hm  habits. were 
•impie  and  anoetentatiouSf  though  he  was 
of  a  ^y  mnnifieent  disposition;  uwi  he 
had  not  a  large  and  expensiTS  lamily^^his 
only  child  being  Mr.  Delamere.  He  had 
^▼ear  professed*  and«  as  far  ne  he  had  hitherto 
had  an  opportunity,  proved  himself  to  be  a 
devoted,  a  most  affectionate  friend  to  Mr. 
Aubrey:*-did  not  Providence,  then,  seem 
to  point  him  out  distinctly  as  one  who 
shonld  be  applied  to,  to  rescue  from  destruc- 
tion a  fhllen  mend  1  And  why  should  Au- 
brey conjure  up  an  array  of  imaginary  ob- 
(ttacles,  arising  out  of  excessive  and  morbid 
ikstidiousness?  And  whom  were  such 
tcruples  reducing  to  destitution  along  with 
him  I — ^his  wife,  his  children,  his  devoted 
and  noble-minded  sister!  But,  alas,  the 
thought  of  sweet  Kate  suggested  another 
source  of  exquisite  pain  and  embarrassment 
*  la  Aubrey,  who  well  knew  the  ardent  and 
inextingiiishable  passion  for  her  entertain- 
ed by  youn^  Delamere.  Twas  true,  that 
to  pacify  his  father,  and  also  not  to  grieve 
or  harass  Miss  Aubrey  by  the  constant  at- 
tentions, with  which  he  would  have  other- 
wise followed  her,  he  had  consented  to  de- 
Tote  himself  with  great  assiduity  and 
ardour  to  his  last  years  studies  at  Oxford; 
yet  was  he  by  no  means  an  infirequmit  visi- 
$er  at  Yivism  Street,  resolutely  regardless 
of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Miss  Aubny, 
mnd  ev^dof  her  brother.  Not  that  there 
was  any  thing  indelicate  or  obtrusive  in  his 
mttentions;  howcoald  it  bet  Alas!  Kate 
really  loved  him,  and  it  required  no  very 
mat  aciiteness  in  Delameve  to  discover  it 
He  was  as  fine,  handsome  a  young  fellow  as 
you  could  see  anywhere ;  frank,  high-spirit- 
ed, accomplished,  with  an  ex^edingly 
^gant  deportment,  and  simple,  winmug 
manners — and  oould  she  but  be  tooched 
with  a  lively  s«Dse  of  the  noble  disinterest- 
edness of  his  attachment  to  her!  I  declare 
tiiat  Kate  wrote  him  several  lettters  in  dis- 
SSBsion  of  his  addresses,  that  wore  sueh  a 
fenuine  and  detennined  air  of  repulsbn  u 
SB 


wonld  basis  stsyger^  mostAeni  hiityoQn| 
Delamere  saDsd  not  one  straw  for  any  oi 
them:  let  KiAte  vaty  her  tone  as  she 
pleased,  he.  simply  told  her  that  he  had 
seiit  them  Id  his  mothsr,  who  saad  they 
were  very  good  letters  indeed ;  so  he  would 
mak^  t  ^Oinl  6f  reading  all  she  wonU  send 
him*  and  so  forth* 

When  Kate  with  too  solemn  an  empha^ 
sis  to  be  mistaken  or  encoontered  with 
i^lery^  assulwi  him  that  nothing  «pon 
earth  sbo«M  prevail  spoa  her  to  quit  her 
prsaspt  Stalion  in  her  brother^  family,  at 
fdl  svests  until  he  had  eempletaly  aor* 
moonted  all  hte  tronUes,  Delamere,  with 
looks  of  fond  admiratkm,  would  reply  that 
it  signified  nothing,  as  he  was  jurcpared  to 
wait  her  pleasure,  and  submit  to  any  ca- 

{»ries  or  abkitfdiriMS  wh«^  her  heart  would 
et  her  exhibit.  I  must  oWn  thatnoorKate 
was,  on  itiOM  &an  one  occasion  ot  his  exhi- 
biting traits  of  delicate  generosity  towards 
het  uother,  so  moved  a»i  melted  towards 
her  lover,  that  shs  ooukt-^hall  I  say  it  U-^ 
havie  sonk  into  his  arms  in  silent  and  pas- 
sionate ao<|uiBSorace;  for  her  heart  had, 
indeed,  long  been  really  his.  Now,  I  a$y, 
when  Mr^  Aobrey  adverted  for  a  moment  to 
this  etsle  of  things,  vms  it  not  calculated  a 
thoudand-fold  to  nihancete  difficulty  of  his 
api^ytng  io  ihtfsUhir  tf  Dektmere  ^  So  in- 
deed it  wtts;  and,  torn  vrith  conflicting 
emotions  and  considerations  of  ^is  kind, 
nesrly  the  whole  ^  the  fortnight  graonted  to 
him  fat  ddiberation  had  ela{»ed,  before  he 
could  mafl^p  his  mind  to  apply  to  Lord 
£to  la  ZouHT  At  leM^th,  however,  he  deter- 
odned  to  do  so  $  and  when  he  had  dropped 
b»to  the  post-office  his  lettep-M)ne  in  every 
line  of  which  the  noble  and  generous  person 
0  whom  it  was  addressed  might  easily  de« 
tect  the  writhings  i>{  its  writer's  wounded 
spirit  snd  broken  heart*^he  looked  indeed  a 
mehmeholy  ob^t  Tlie  instant  that,  by 
dropping  his  letter  into  the  box,  he  had  irre- 
eoverabfy  parted  with  ail  the  control  over  it, 
and  to  Lord  De  la  Zouch  it  mast  go,  Aubrey 
felt  at  if  he  would  have  given  the  world  to 
recall  it*  Never  had  he  heaved  so  many 
profbond  sighs,  and  £dt  so  utterly  miserable 
and  destitute  as  during  his  walk  homeward 
that  afternoon*  There  tlvey  did  iwtknow  of 
ibe  Step  he  had  intended  to  t^e,  nor  did  he 
tell  them  that  he  had  taken  it  When  he  saw 
his  sister  he  felt  sick  at  heart;  and  during 
tiw  whole  of  the  evening  was  so  oppressed 
and  subdued,  that  the  faint  anxious  raillery 
of  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  the  uncon- 
soioiis  sportivebess  of  his  children,  served 
only  to  deepen  tiie  gloom  that  was  around 
his  spirit.  H^  had  requested  Lord  De  hi 
Zoneh  to  address  his  answer  to  him  at  ihs 
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Mr.  AjikkfTf  fetmd  luring  <m  lite  deek,  on 
*8aehliig  the  Temple  in  the  memin|r,  a  let- 
ter addressed  **0harie8  AAbrey,  &q.,  at 
—— Weasel's,  Esci.,  No.  3,  Pomegnranate 
Courts  Temple,  London;"  and  ftanked,  ^  Di 
tjL  ZeucH." 

<«  I  shsdl  retnm  presoilly,*'  said  Mr.  Au- 
brey to  the  clerk,  with  as  much  calmness  as 
he  eooid  assume,  having  pot  the  letter  into 
his  pocket,  resolving  to  to  into  the  Temple 
^[ardens  and  there  read  U,  where  any  emo- 
tions which  it  might  excite  woold  be  an- 
obterred.  Having  at  length  seated  hinwelf 
on  a  bench,  under  cme  of  the  old  trees  near 
the  river,  with  a  somewhat  tremulous  hand 
he  took  out  and  opened  the  letter,  and  read 
as  follows : 

'*Fot]ieriiigtam  OMtte,  IStli  Joly,  IS-^. 
•<*  My  vety  dear  Aubrey, 

<'  If  you  really  value  my  firkndship,  never 

Sin  my  feelings  again  by  expressions  of 
itrust  as  to  im  issue  of  any  application  oi 
TOUTS  to  me,  such  as  are  contained  in  rotst 
letter  now  lyinff  before  me.  Hasanyming 
that  has  ever  hi&erto  passed  between  us 
juf^fied  themi  For  Heaven's  sake  tell 
your  attorneys  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  pro- 
curing the  neoeesary  instruments,  and  for- 
warding them  to  me  through  Messm.  Fram- 
ling^am,  my  lawyers ;  I  will  then  execute 
thrai  immediatriy,  and  retam  them  to  you 
by  the  next  post  or  mail.  If  you  will  but  at 
once  set  about  this  in  a  busiross^like  way, 
I  will  forgive  and  forget  all  tiieabsurd  and 
uMnd  scruples  wi&  whicMBpur  letter 
abounds.  Since  you  would  pn^ly  make 
a  miffhty  stir  about  it,  I  shall  not  at  present 
dwell  upon  the  inexpremble  pktmtre  it 
Would  give  me  to  be  allowed  to  exonerate 
you  at  once  from  the  vulgar  and  grasping 
wretches  who  are  now  harrassing  you,  my 
very  dear  Aubrey,  and  to  constitute  myself 
your  creditor  instead  of  them.  But,  on  fur- 
ther consideration,  I  suppose  you  would 
distress  yourself  on  the  ^und  of  my  r«- 
itrieted  means  rendering  it  so  much  more 
difficult  for  me  tiian  for  them  to  give  you 
time  for  the  paym«it  43£  your  debt ! !  Or 
will  you  play  the  man,  and  aet  at  once  in 
the  way  in  which,  I  assure  you,  upon  my 
honour,  I  would  act  by  you,  on  a  «imlar  so- 
licitation, were  our  situations  reversed  %  By 
the  way,  I  intend  to  insist  on  being  ^our 
sole  aarety  f  unless,  indeed,  your  creditors 
doubt  my  solvency,  in  which  ease  X  hojpe  we 
shall  be  able,  aimmgstour  common  fhends, 
to  find  a  sulBuent  co-suroty. 

*<  And  now,  dear  Aubrey,  how  get  you  on 
with  law  ?  Does  she  smile  or  scowl  upon 
fout  I  wonder  why  you  did  not  go  to  the 
()untain-hea4^«  and  beoome  at  <Mioe  api^ 
^  your  friend,  the  Attomey^Gennal.  Who 


is  the  genilemaa  whom  you  are  rea^ttg 
withi  He  certainly  has  rather  a  eaiiovia 
name !  WeU,  my  dear  Aubrey,  Heaven  hk 
its  own  good  time  crown  3rour  virtuous  e^ 
forts— your  uncon<|uerable  resolution — widi 
success !  Won't  it  be  odd  if,  when  I  am 
dead  and  tone,  and  my  son  is  occupyingmy 
present  p&ce  on  the  benches,  you  should  faie 
sitting  6n  the  woolsack!  More  unlik^v 
things  &an  tiiis  have  come  to  pass :  look 
at— ^— *!  How  are  dear  Mrs.  Aubrey  and 
MissAubrey,  and  vour  little  ones?  Thoug^ 
we  are  going  in  a  fortnight's  time  to  fill  this 

old  place,  (^e       ■  s,  the ,  and  tiie 

'  s,  and  others,  are  coming,)  we  shall  be 
till  then^  quite  deserted,  and  so  after  they  are 
gone.  Would  that  wa  could  insist  (m  all  of 
you  taking  upjrour  abode  with  us !  Have 
you  seen  Geofi^  lately  t  He  tells  me  that 
he  is  working  veiy  hard  indeed  at  Oxford ; 
and  so  says  his  tutor.  It  is  more  than  ever 
I  did.  iTray  write  by  return.  I  am  ever, 
my  dear  Aubrey,  yours,  fdthfully  and  af- 
fectionately, ^ 

^DilaZocch. 
''  Charles  Aubrst,  Esq. 

''  P.  S.  On  furth^  consideration.  Jet  your 
people  send  the  deeds,  &c.,  at  once  on  to  me, 
direct  from  themselves;  — ^'tis  a  private 
matter,  which  is  of  no  consequence  to  any 
one  but  ourselves.  No  one,  indeed,^  except 
ourselves,  your  own  solicitors,  and  yourojH 
ponents,  need  know  any  thing  about  it. 
Neither  Lady  de  la  Zouch  nor  my  son  will 
have  the  least  inkling  of  the  matter." 

No  language  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  tiie  ' 
feelings  with  which  Mr.  Aubrey,  after  majiy 
pauses,  occasioned  by  irrepressible  eino 
tion,  perused  the  foregoing  letter.  Its  gene 
rosity  vras  infinitely  enhanced  by  its  deli-' 
cacy;  and  both  were  most  exquisitely  Ap- 
preciated by  a  man  of  his  susceptibility,  and 
m  his  circumstances.  His  eyes— 4iis  heart 
overflowed  with  unutterable  gratitode  to- 
wards i^e  Almighty,  and  the  noble  instru- 
ment of  his  mercy.  He  would  have  flown 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the  dear  beings 
in  Vivian  Street,  witii  joyous  face  and  li^t 
elastic  step,  to  make  them  participators  in 
his  joy.  He  rose  and  vralked  to  and  &o  by 
the  river  side  with  most  exhilarated  spirits. 
The  sky  was  cloudless ;  liie  sun  shone  bril- 
liantly; and  innumerable  brisk  and  busy 
craft  were  movii^  to  and  fro  upon  the  swell- 
ing bosom  of  Sie  magnificent  Thames. 
Gladness  was  in  his  soul.  The  light  mth- 
out  was  typical  of  that  wi&in.  Several 
times  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  <^to 
Vivian  Street;  but,  on  considerationi he  re- 
stated to  go  to  Messrs.  Ronnington,  waA 
set  them  into  instant  eommonicatieii  Willi 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon^  and  fiti«ti'|4«i 
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■alten  hatia^  been  set  in  train  foiTthe 
•peediest  poeeible  settlaaaent,  Mr.  Anbrey 
retoroed  to  Aiambers,  bat  quitted  them  an 
hour  earlier  ^an  usual,  to  brighten  the 
countenances  of  those  he  loved  by  the  joy- 
ous intellisence  he  bore.  But  he  found 
that  &ey  also  had  cheering  news  to  com- 
municate; so  that  this  was  indeed  a  memo- 
rable d^  to  them. 

Old  Lady  Stratton,  an  early  and  bosom 
ineoA  of  the  late  Mrs.  Aubrey,  had,  it  may 
easily  be  believed,  never  cffieA  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  ^e  unhappy 
Aubreys.  She  was  now  so  far  advanced 
in  years ;  and  though  she  enjoyed  an  ample 
income,  derive  from  the  liberality  of  her 
husband.  Sir  Beryl  Stratton,  baronet,  who 
brad  died  some  twenty  or  thirty  yean  before; 
yst,  having  no  children,  and  seeing  no  ne* 
oesstty  for  saving  lAoney,  she  had  fdlowed 
the  noble  example  of  her  deceased  fiiend 
Mra.  Aubrey,  and  bestowed  annually  all 
k«r  surplus  mcome  in  the  most  liberal  and 
sjrstematic  charity.  Many  yeara  befcnre, 
however,  she  had  resolved  upon  making  a 
provision  for  Miss  Aubrey,  whom  she  loved 
as  if  she  had  been  her  motli^r ;  and  the  expe- 
dimt  she  hod  resorted  to  (quite  unknown  to 
tlie  Aubreys)  was  to  insureher  life  for  the  sum 
of  jS  15,000,  the  whole  of  which  sum  she  had 
intended  to  bequeath  to  Miss  Aubrey. 

The  premiums  on  so  larffe  an  insurance 
as  this  were  heavy  annual  drains  unon  her 
purse ;  and,  with  her  long-continuea  chari- 
tiea,  and  the  expenditure  necessary  to  sup- 
port her  station,  left  her  but  stinted  means 
for  contributing  to  the  relief  c^  the  rained 
Aubreys.  WiUi  some  difficulty,  however, 
the  old  lady,  in  one  way  or  another,  pVinci- 
pally  by  effecting  a  loan  from  the  insurance 
company  upon  her  policy,  had  contrived  to 
raise  a  sum  of  j^OOO;  a^  Miss  Aubrey 
had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  her 
full  of  tenderness,  b^ging  her  to  present 
^e  sum  in  question  (£r  which  Lady  Strat- 
ton had  lodged  a  credit  with  her  bankers  in 
London)  to  iier  brother  Mr.  Aubrey,  to  dis- 
pose of  as  he  pleased — ^trustinff  that  it  mi^ht 
be  effectual  in  relieving  him  from  the  diffi- 
eolties  which  were  more  immediately  press- 
ing upon  him.  Never  had  they  spent  so 
happy  an  evening  together  since  they  had 
quUt^  Yatton.  In  me  excitement  of  the 
hour,  even  Aubrey  felt  for  a  while  as  if  they 
now  saw  their  way  through  all  their  em- 
barrassments and  dangers.  Can  the  reader 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  Miss  Aubrev  when  she  firat  heard  of,  and 
afterwards  reflected  upon,  the  princely  mu- 
nificence of  Lord  De  la  Zouch  i  If  he  can, 
it  is  well*-it  is  more  than  I  am  equal  to 
describing.  They  kept  her  awake  more 
%aan  halfthe  night;  and  wh^n  she  appeared 


at  bmakftst,  her  brotiier's  quMk  aya  de- 
tected in  her  ceuntenanee  we  traces  of  m 
severe  conflict  of  isdings* 

With  him  also  much  of  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  two  occorrmces  abova 
mentioned,  had  disappeared  by  the-time 
that  he  took  his  seat  m  his  little  study  at 
his  usual  early  hour.  First  of  all,  he  fi^t 
very  uneasy  in  receiving  so  large- «  sum  n 
from.  Lady  Stratton,  whom  he  knew  not  to  ^ . 
be  rich — at  all  events,  not  rkh  Plough  to 
part  with  so  considerable  a  sum  without  In- 
convenience ;  and  he  resolved  not  to  accept  , 
of  her  proffered  kindness,  unlet^  she  would 
allow  nim  to  transmit  to  her  his  bond  for 
the  amount,  together  with  interest.  Surely 
this  was  an  unnecessary  step ;  yet  where  is 
the  man  who,  on  all  occasions,  acts  pre- 
cisely as  a  calm  and  reflecting  observer  of 
his  conduct  long  trfUrwardty  could  have 
wished  him  to  act  t  One  must  make  allow- 
ance for  the  feelings  which  prompted  him— 
those  of  a  highly  honourable  and  indepen- 
dent and  over-sensitive  man,  who  felt  huai- 
self  oppressed  already  by  the  weight  of 
pecumary  obligation  which  he  had  incurred, 
and  sought  for  the  semblance  of  rdief  to  hit 
feeling,  by  receiving  that  as  a  loan  only 
which  had  been  nobly  proffered  as  a  gift; 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  in  point  of  fact  destroy- 
ing all  the  grace  and  courtesy  of  the  bene- 
factions; but  it  is  useless  discussinff  the 
matter.  I  regret  that  Mr.  Aubrey  should 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
such  considerations:  but  so  it  was— and 
poor  old  La^y  Stratton  was  informed  by 
him  in  a  letter  certainly  abounding  in  ex- 
presdons  of  heartfelt  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, that  he  had  avaued  himself  of  her 
generous  assistance,  but  only  on  the  terms 
of  his  being  allowed  to  deposit  hurbond  for 
the  repayment  of  it,  with  interest,  with  her 
solicitore ;  earnestly  trusting  that,  ere  long, 
he  should  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
mei^^ts  to  all  who  had  assisted  him.        \ 

This  seasonable  assistance  enablecL^ini 
to  make  the  following  arrangement  for  Uqui- 
dating  the  sums  due  on  account  of  the  tre- 
mendous attorneys'  bills : 

Messre.  Quirk,  Gammon,'  and 

Snap's  bill  was,  -  -  dB3946  14  6 
Messre.  Runningtons'  -  1670  12  0 
Mr.  Parkinson's,        -        -  7S6    0  0 

JB6373  6  6 

These  were  his  liabilities.  Then  Lis 
assets  were : 

Money  in  the  funds,   -  •     £3640 

Money  at  his  banker's,  «         423 

Advanced  by  Lady  Stratton,  2000 

"35061 

As  soon  as  fejMyi)^  JgL<gregomg 
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stfttement  en  a  dip  of  j^aput  eaily  in  the 
nomiag'  in  his  study,  he  eyerted  his  eye 
from  it  for  a  moment  with  a  sort  of  cold 
shudder.  Were  he  to  devote  every  farthing 
of  assets  that  he  had,  he  still  could  not  come 
within  dE^lSlO  odd  of  his  mere  attorneys' 
hills.  What  was  he  to  do  1  The  result  of 
a  long  and  anxious  morning's  calculation 
and  scheming  was  to  appropriate  al84000  of 
his  assets  thus-*-(if  he  could  prevail  upon 
his  creditors,  to  be  for  the  present  content 
with  it:} 

To  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon&Snap,  i88600 
Messrs.  Rannington,  »  -  -  1000 
Mr.  Parkinson,  -        -        -        -  600 


1^4000 

If  this  arrangement  could  be  effected,  then 
he  would  be  able  to  reserve  in  his  own  hands 
J61063,  and  retain  liabilities  as  under: 

Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 

Snap's  (balance,)  -  £1446  14  6 
Messrs.  Runnington's  fditto,)  670  13  0 
Mr.  Parkinson's  (ditto,;       •        S56    0  0 


^373  6  6 

Heavy  was  his  heart  at  beholding  this  re- 
sult of  even  the  most  favourable  mod;&  of 
putting  his  ease :  but  he  placed  the  memo- 
randa in  his  pocket-book,  and  repaired  to 
his  dressing-room;  and  having  completed 
his  toilet,  appeared  at  breakfast  with  as 
cheerful  a  countenance  as  he  could  assume. 
Each  of  the  three  assembled,  perceived, 
however,  that  the  others,  were  striving  to 
appear  gay  and  happy.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  within  a  week 's  time,  Messrs.  Run- 
nington  received  the  necessary  security  from 
Lora  De  la  Zouch,  who  had  thereby  hound 
himself  in  the  penal  sum  of  ^0,000  that 
Mr.  Aubrey  should,  on  or  before  the  24th 
day  of  Januanr,  IB — ,(that  is,  in  eighteen 
months'  time  n-om  the  date  of  the  bond,) 
pay  the  principal  sum  of  dBl 0,000,  with  in- 
terest at  5  per  cent. ;  and  this  instrument, 
together  with  Mr.  Aubrey's  two  promissory 
notes  for  £5000  each,  and  also  cash  to  the 
amount  of  £2500  in  part  payment  of  their 
bill,  having  been  delivered  to  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon  and  Snap— who,  after  a  great  deal 
of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Quirk, 
finally  consented  tr  allow  the  balance  of 
£1446 14«.  6rf.  to  stand  over — they  delivered 
lo  him.  first  a  receipt  for  so  much  on  account 
of  their  own  bill ;  and  secondly^  an  instru- 
ment by  which  Uttlebat  Titmouse,  for  the 
considerations  therein  expressed,  did  remise, 
please,  and  for  ever  quit  claim,  unto  Charles 
4ubsey,  his  heirs,  exeentdrs,  and  other  ad* 


ministKatQrs,ali  other  demands  whatsoe^ery 
(t.  e.  other  than  the  said  sum  of  £20,000.) 
ay  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Aubrey  was  abso- 
lutely exonerated  from  the  sum  of  £40,000, 
in  which  he  stood  indubitably  indebted  to 
Mr.  Titmouse,  and  so  far  he  l^d  just  cause 
for  consratulation.  But  was  not  his  situat 
tion  still  one  calculated  to  depress  and  alarm 
him  more  and  more  every  time  that  he  con- 
templated itl  Where  was  he  to  find  ttie 
sum  requisite  to  release  Lord  De  la  Zouch 
fjK>m  any  part  ol||u8  dreadful  liability  t  For 
with  such  a  surety  in  their  power  as  that 
great  and  opulent  peer,  was  it  likely  thai 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  would 
be  otherwise  than  peremptory  and  inliexihle 
when  the  day  of  payment  arrived  1  And  if 
so,  with  what  feelings  must  Mr.  Aubrey  see 
his  noble  and  generous  friend  called  upon 
to  pay  down  nearly  £  1 1^000 for  him  ?  And 
was  he  not  liable  at  any  moment  upon  his 
own  two  notes  foj  £5000  each  1  And  were 
they  not  likely  to  insist  speedily  on  the  dia* 
charge  of  their  own  serious  balance  of 
£1446  oddsl  How  likely  that  peraoBS 
such  as  they  and  their  client  were  repre* 
seated  to  be,  would,  as  soon  as  they  decently 
could,  proceed  to  extremities  wi&  him,  ia 
the  confidence  that -the  sight  and  the  sound 
of  his  agonies  would  call  in  powerful  and 
affluent  friends  to  his  assistance  1 

Still  pressed,  as  indeed  he  was,  his  s}»rit 
had  by  no  means  lost  its  elasticity,  sup* 
ported  as  he  was  by  a  powerful,  an  uncoft* 
querable  will  and  also  by  a  devout  reliance 
upon  the  protection  of  Providence.  Though 
law  is  indeed  an  exhausting,  an  absorbing 
study,  and  it  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Aubrey 
with  unflagging  energy,  yet  he  found  time 
^those  who  choose  may  find  time  enougli 
tor  every  thing^  to  contribute  sensibly  to 
the  support  of  himself  and  his  family  by 
literary  labours,  expended  principally  upon 
compositions  of  an  historical  and  politusal 
character,  and  wjiich  were  forwarded  firom 
time  to  time  to  the  distinguished  Review 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.  To 
produce,  as  he  produced,  articles  of  this  de- 
scription—of considerable  length  and  fre- 
quency— ^requiring  ready,  extensive,  and 
accurate  knowledge,  and  careful  cbmpoaa* 
tion;  original  and  vigorous  in  their  oon- 
oeptidns  and  their  exeeutionr  and  by  their 
intrinsic  merit  arresting,  immediately  on 
their  appearance,  the  attention  of  the  pub* 
lie;  I  say,  to  do  all  this;^and  only  in  those 
precious  intervals  which  ought  to  have  been 
given  to  the  relaxation  of  his  strained  fscul* 
ties  and  physical  powers — and  under  tiie 
pressure  too  of  such  overpowering  anxietiee 
as  were  his — argued  surely  the  possesaosa 
of  first-rate  eneT|^e&— of  a  perfectly  indoou* 

table  ieaO«ltlOTUuigiiizea  oy  ^^vl/v^-i  i^ 
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All  this  while,  moreoTer,  he  contriTed  to 
lireserve  an  unruffled  /empcr^— ^hich,  with 
H  man  of  such  sensibilites  as  his,  afforded 
indeed  a  signal  instance  of  self-control; 
and,  in  short,  on  all  these  grounds,  Mr. 
Aubrey  appears  entitled  to  toe  sympathy 
and  respect  of  all  reflecting  persons.  I 
spoke  of  his  anxieties.  Suppose,  thou&fht 
he,  health  should  fail  him,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  him,  and  of  those  absolutely  depen- 
dent upon  himt  Suppose  illness  should 
Invade  the  dear  members  of  his  family, 
what  was  in  prospect  ^ut  destitution— or 
wmrendering  them  up — ^bitter  and  heart- 
breaking contingency !— -to  the  precarious 
charity  of  others!  What  would  avail  all 
his  exhausting  labours  in  the  acquisition  of 
professional  knowlege,  while  his  liberty 
was  entirely  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, and  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  who  might,  at  any  moment,  actuated 
by  mercenary  motives,  or  impelled  by  ca- 
price, blight  all  his  prospects,  and  incarco- 
Tate  him  in  a  prison !  Yet,  under  this  bur- 
den— to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  on  an  analogous  occasion,  •*  non 
ingentem  soUim^  sed  perpeiuis  humeris  msti' 
ftendum'^ — Mr.  Aubrey  stood  firmly.  He 
feh  that  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  it;  a 
blessed  spirit,  ever,  as  it  were,  beside  him, 
whispering  the  consolatory  assurance,  that 
all  this  was  ordered  and  designed  by  the 
Supreme  Disposer  of  events,  as  a  tnal  of 
nis  constancy  and  of  his  faith,  and  that  the 
i8stie  was  with  him.  It  is  mercifolly  or- 
dained, that  •'hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast,"  and  that,  too,  in  every  turn 
and  variety  of  mortal  misery.  It  was  so 
with  Aubrey.  So  long  as  he  felt  his  health 
unimpaired,  and  his  mental  energies  in  full 
Yigour  he  looked  on  these  blessings  as  a  sort 
of  guarantee  from  Heaven  that  he  should  be 
able  to  carry  on  a  successful,  though  it 
miffht  be  a  long  and  wearisome  struggle 
wim  adverse  circumstances.  Still  it  cost 
him  a  very  painful  effort  to  assume  and 
preserve  that  exterior  of  tranquillity  which 
should  calm  and  assure  the  beloved  beingSL 
associated  with  him  in  this  hour  of  peril  and^ 
Buffering ;  and  oftener  than  they  chose  to  let 
him  know  of  it,  did  the  keen  eves^ola  'wife's 
and  sister's  love  detect  the  gldom  Vnd  op- 
pression which  darkened  his*cdunlbnlihce 
and  saddened  his  manner.  ^ 

Theirs  was  after  all,  with  all  that  I  have 
said,  a  happy  little  home,  lie  was  almost 
always  punctual  to  his  dinner  hour,  to  a  mi- 
nute, knowing  how  a  thousand  fears  on  his 
account  would  otherwise  assail  the  fond  be- 
faiffs  who  were  countinff  the  minutes  till  his 
amval.  When  they  had  once  thus  m'it, 
they  never  separated  till  bed-time.  Some- 
times Miss  Aubrey  would  sit  down  to  her 
S  ■  3 


piano,  and  accompany  herself  In  some  song 
or  air,  which  equally,  whether  meriy  or 
mournful,  revived  innumerable  toucning 
and  tender  recollections  of  former  days,  and 
she  often  ceased,  tremulously  and  in  tears, 
in  which  she  was  not  unfreqnently  joined  by 
both  of  those  who  had  been  listening  to  her. 
Then  he  would  betake  himself  to  his  labours 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  (not  quitting  the 
room)  they  either  asslstmg  him — fair  and 
eager  amanuenses !  or  themsielves  reading, 
or  engaged  at  needle-work.  Oh!  it  was 
ecstasy,  too,  to  that  poor  oppressed  father 
to  enter  into  the  wild  sports,  and  gambols  of 
his  light-hearted  little  ones,  Charles  and 
Agnes,  who  always  made  their  appearance 
for  about  a  couple  of  hours  after  dinner,  to 
tell  them  *•  stories,"  to  listen  to  theirs,  to 
show  them  pictures,  to  hear  Charles  read, 
and  to  join  heartily  in  their  frolics,  rolling 
about  even  on  the  floor  with  them.  But 
when  he  paused  fbr  a  moment,  and  his  wife 
and  Kate  succeeded  him  as  their  playmates, 
for  a  short  interval,  when  his  eye  followed 
their  movements,  what  sudden  and  sharp 
pangs  would  pass  through  his  heart,  as  he 
thought  of  the  future  and  what  was  to  be- 
come of  them ! — And  when  their  maid  ar- 
rived at  the  appointed  hour,  causing  all  fun 
instantly  to  cease,  and  longing  lo5ks  to  be 
directed  to  papa  and  mamma,  saying  as 
plainly  as  aoxAd  be  said,  "  only  a  few  mi- 
nutes  more,"  how  fondly  would  he  fol<{ 
them  in  his  arms !  and  when  he  felt  theii 
little  arms  clasping  his  neck  and  caressing 
him,  and  their  kisses  "  all  over"  his  face, 
feelings  were  excited  within  him,  which 
were  too  deep  for  utterance — which  defy 
description. 

'Tis  said,  I  believe,  of  Robespierre,  or 
some  other  tyrant,  as  an  instance  of  his  fear- 
ful refinement  in  cruelty,  that  a  person  of 
distinction  who  had  become  obnoxious  to 
him,  he  formally  condemned  to  death,  but 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  torturing,  the  ex- 
cruciating presence  of  his  lovely  family;  he 
and  they  aware,  all  the  while,  that  his  doom 
was  irrcvocahle,  inevitable,  and  he  momen- 
tariiyji^^^^*P  *^®  summons  to  the  guillo- 
tine, and  wnioh  in  Apt  came  at  length,  when 
they  were  all  seated  Hogetyr  one  day,  at 
;t\e  breakfast  table!  Oh,tl*  feelings  with 
'v(iiicl^tbaVq?ifortunate  person  must  hava 
daily  reffarded*  the  countenance  of  those 
around  him !  How  applicable  to  his  condi- 
tion the  heart-breaking  strains  of  Mddea— 

♦j5,  ^e9i  ri  vpotfiipKtv^l  yH  5fi/ia<riv,  rUva ; 
Ti  vpoaysXSrs  rdv  iraHaraTOVjyiXaw ; 
A7,  alt  n  6piff» ;  K0piia  yip  olVf  «c, 

The  above  passage  was  one  that  very 
frequenUy,  on  tiie  occasion  I  have  alluoed 
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to,  occuned  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Aubrey ;  for 
he  felt  himself  indeed  every  moment  at  the 
mercy  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  sach  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money,  and  for  which  he 
was  liable  to  be,  at  any  moment  that  might 
be  selected  by  malice  or  rapacitjf,  plucked 
from  his  little  home,  and  cast  into  prison ! 

Oh,  happy  ye,  now  reading  these  pages, 
penned  by  one  who  has  seen  much  trouble 
in  his  time,— oh,  happy  ye,  **  unio  whom  the 
lines  are  fallen  in  pleasant  places^  yeOy  who 
have  a  goodly  heritage ,-"  who  live  as  it  were 
in  a  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ,•" 
with  whom  life  glides  away  like  a  tranquil 
and  pleasant  dream;  who  are  not  sternly 
bidden  '</o  eai  your  bread  with  quaking, 
and  drink  your  water  with  trembling  and 
with  carefulness,'*^*  nor  "  in  vain  to  rise  up 
early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eai  the  bread  of  sor- 
rows ;*'  who  have,  indeed,  "  no  thought  for 
the  morrow  ,-"-^h,  ye  who  have  leisure 
and  ample  means  to  pursue  the  objects  of 
an  honourable  ambition,  undisturbed  by 
daily  fears  for  daily  bread — by  terror,  lest 
implacable  creditors  should  at  length  frus- 
trate all  your  efforts,  drive  you  from  your 
position  in  society,  and  precipitate  you  and 
yours  into  ruin ; — ^I  say,  oh  ye !  do  I  appeal 
to  you  in  vain?  Do  you  turn  from  this 
painful  portion  of  my  narrative  with  indiffe- 
rence, or  contempt,  or  wearisomeness  1  If 
the  mere  description,  brief  though  it  may 
be,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Aubreys  be  trying 
and  disagreeable  to  you,  what  must  have 
been  to  them  the  actual  endurance  ? 

Poor  Aubrey!  as  he  walked  along  the 
crowded  thoroughfares,  morning  and  eve- 
ning, between  the  Temple  and  Vivian 
Street,  what  a  disheartening  consciousness 
he  felt  of  his  personal  insi^inoance !  Which 
of  the  passengers,  patrician  or  plebeian, 
that  met  or  passed  him,  cared  one  straw 
for  him,  or  would  have  cared  a  straw  for 
him,  had  they  even  known  the  load  of 
misery  and  misfortune  with  which  he  stag- 
gered past  them.  Every  time  that  he  thus 
passed  between  the  scene  of  his  absorbing 
labours  at  the  Temple,  and  that  green  spot 
— ^his  house  in  Vivian  Street — ^in  the  wqrld's 
wide  desert,  where  only  his  heart  was  re- 
freshed by  th^  never^failing  sprinff  of  do- 
mestic love  arid  tenderness,  he  felt,  as  It 
were,  but  a  prisoner  out  upon  parole !.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  when  a  man  w^'ks 
along  the  streets  of  London,  depressed  m 
spirit,  and  alarmed  by  the  consc"  jusness 
of  increasing  pecuniary  embarrassment,  his 
temper  is  likely  to  become  irritable,  his 
deportment  forbidding,  nis  spirit  stem  and 
i^oured,  particularly  against  those  who  ap- 
^il  to  his  charity,  which,  then,  indeed,  he 
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feels  bitterly— to  begin  ai  home.  It  was  not 
so,  however,  with  Aubrey,  whose  constant 
feeling  WBJ^-^Haud  ignarus  maH^  mi$eri» 
sueeurere  disco ;  and  though  it  may  appear  a 
small  thing  to  mention*  i  feel  gratification 
•m  recording  of  him,  that  desperate  as  were 
his  circumstances,  infinitely  enhanced  to 
him  as  was  the  value  of  money,  he  went 
seldom  unprovided  with  the  means  of  re- 
lieving the  humbler  applicants  fcnr  charity 
whom  he  passed  in  the  streets— of  drop{>ing 
some  small  token  of  his  love  and  pity  into 
the  tremblitig  and  feeble  hand  of  wanl~^ot 
those  whose  necessities  he  felt  to  be  greatei 
even  than  his  own. 

Never,  indeed,  did  the  timid  eye  of  the 
most  tattered,  starved,  and  emaciated  object 
that  is  suffered  to  crawl  along  the  streets, 
catch  that  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  without  making 
his  heart  acknowledge  the  secret  bond  of 
misery  which  bound  3iem  together — ^thathe 
beheld  a  brother  in  bondage,  and  on  whom 
he  cheerfully  bestowed  the  humble  pittance 
which  he  believed  that  Providence  had  yet 
left  at  his  disposal.  Prosperity  and  adver- 
sity have  equally  the  effect  upon  an  inferior 
mind  and  heart,  of  generating  selfishne»h 
The  one  encourages,  the  other  forces  it. 
Misery  is  apt  to  think  its  own  sufferings 
greater  than  those  of  any  one  else — and 
naturally.  The  eye,  as  it  were,  is  filled 
with  the  object;  distress  and  danger — ^that 
is  nearest — ^that  is  in  such  fearful  contiguity, 
obscuring  from  view  all  remoter  objects,  at 
once  scaring  away  presence  of  mind,  and 
centerinff  its  hopes  and  fears  upon  KJfl 
Not  80,  however,  is  it  when  a  noble  nature 
is  the  sufferer — and  more  especially  when 
that  nature  is  strengthened  and  brightened 
by  the  support  and  consolation  derived 
from  philosophy— and,  above  all,  religion. 
To  many  a  strong  spirit,  destitute  ol[  such 
assistance,  alas !  how  often,  under  similar 
circumstances,  have  come— ghastly  visi- 
tants!— Despair  and  Madness,  with  their 
hideous  attendant  Suicide,  to  do  their  bid* 
dingi  But  a  Christian  will  pass  through 
the  most  fearful  storms,  with  an  unexpected 
calmness  and  sense  of  security.  What 
would  have  become  of  the  three  youths 
cast  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  but  for 
the  presence  of  that  fourth  awful  Beings, 
the  sight  of  whom  confounded  and  affright- 
ed Nebuchadnezzar,  but,  accompanied  by 
whom,  his  intended  victims  walked  unhart 
and  undismayed  amidst  the  furnace  heated 
one  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be 
heated?  Though  a  spectacle  so  terrible 
and  sublime  5s  not  now  vouchsafed  to 
mankind,  the  memorial  of  it  is  designed 
to  have  the  like  effect.  The  endearing 
and  inspiriting  lessons  of  Christianity 
may  be  learnt   by  all  who  will.    Ctui 
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filio  liaa  dus  fiulfa,  bean,  vuAitt  nu^ 
pifijity  and  danger,  a  Yoioe  before  bim,  bid- 
ding him  to  run  vfUkjxUienee  the  race  that 
ti  id  before  hdm^  and  ne  knows  that  in  due 
time  he  will  reach  the  goal.  Animated  by 
thoughts  such  as  these,  he  needs  not  have 
resort  to  such  secondary  sooices  of  consola* 
tion,  as  the  comparison  of  his  own  with  the 
greater  safferines  of  others ;  it  is  enoogh  for 
him  that  his  Master  wills  him  to  endar^«<- 
and  unto  the  end — and,  while  thinking  ^ns, 
he  feels  fresh  vigour  infused  into  his  faint- 
ing frame.  • 

To  Mr.  Aubrey  the  Sabbath  was  indeed 
not  only  a  day  for  performing-  die  public 
sernoes  of  religion,  out  also  a  day  of  real 
rast  from  the  labours  of  life.  It  was  not  one 
to  him  of  puritanical  ffloom  or  excitement, 
but  of  sincere,  cheerfiu,  fervent,  enlightened 
derotion.  It  would  have  been  to  the  read- 
er, I  think,  not  an  uninteresting  sight  to  be- 
hold this  unf(»rtunifte  and  harassed  fiimily 
at  church.  They  took  almost  the  only  pew 
that  was  yaoant  in  the  gallenr*«in  atshuich 
not  far  distant  form  Vivian  Street-«a  pew 
j«8t  holding  themselves  and  little  Charles, 
who,  since  3ieir  arrival  in  town,  had  be^un 
to  accompany  them  to  the  morning  service. 
Thffte  was  soiyething  in  their  appeaninc&*- 
punctoal  as  they  were  to  mormi^  and  eve- 
ning servioe— that  could  hardly  ml  to  inte- 
rest any  one  who  observed  them.  Two 
very  elegant  and  lovely  women,  dressed  in 
simple  half-mouming,-^e  of  calm,  gentle- 
manly manners,  an  intellectual  countenance, 
bat  overshadowed  with  deep  seriousness,  if 
not  melancholy— as,  indeed,  was  the  case 
with  the  whole  of  the  little  group,  except  the 
beautiful  child,  Charles.  If  their  mere  ap- 
pearance was  thus  calculated  to  interest 
those  around,  who  beheld  them  so  punctual 
in  their  attendance,  how  much  would  that 
interest  have  been  increased  had  the  behold- 
er oofisessed  an  inkling  of  their  singular  and 
melancholy  history  t  Here  were  individu- 
als, whose  condition  was  testing  the  reality 
of  the  consolations  of  religion,  exhibiting  hu- 
mility, resignation,  faith,  a  deep  delifiht  in 
attending  me  house  of  Him  who  had  per^ 
mitted  such  dreadful  disasters  to  befiiU  them, 
and  whose  will  it  yet  seemed  to  be  that  they 
should  pass  through  deeper  sufferings  than 
they  had  yet  experienced.  His  temple 
seemed,  indeed,  to  them  a  refuge  and  shel- 
ter from  the  btorm.  To  Mr.  Aubrey  every 
portion  of  the  church  service  was  precious, 
for  its  purity,  its  simplicity,  its  solemnity, 
its  fervour,  its  truly  scriptural  character,  its 
adaptation  to  every  imaginable  condition  of 
feoUng  and  of  circumstance,  indeed  ^*to  all 
MMTto  and  conditions  of  men."  There  was 
a  little  circumstance,  fraught  with  much  in- 
tetett,  which  occuxred  to  them  shortly  after 


theyfaadeommenoedt&elratlmidaBoeatihe  ' 
chttjoh.  An  occasional  sermon  was  preach- 
ed one  evening  by  a  stranger,  from  the 
words,  ^  naugh  he  slay  me,  yet  will  lirutt 
in  him,^*  on  behalf  of  a  neighbouring  dis- 
pensary. Mr.  Aubrey  was  soon  struck  by 
the  unusual  strength  and  beau^  of  the  ser- 
mon in  point  of  composition.  Its  Isnguage 
was  at  once  chaste,  pointed,  and  forcible; 
its  reasoning  clear  and  cogent;  its  illustra- 
tion apt  and  vivid ;  its  pathos  genuine.  As 
he  went  on,  Mr.  Aubr^  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  he  had  seen  or  heard 
the  preacher  before;  and  on  inquiring aflerw 
wards  his  name,  his  impressions  proved  to 
be  correct;— 'the  preacher  had  been  at  Ox 
ford,  at  the  very  same  college  with  him, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  they  had 
since  come  within  sight  of  each  other.  Mr. 
Aubrey  at  once  introduced  himself,  and  was 
recognised,  and  they  renewed  their  early 
friendship.  Mr.  Neville,  poor  soul,  had 
nothing  upon  earth  to  support  himself  with 
but  an  afternoon  lectureship  in  one  of  the 
city  churches,  from  which  he  derived  about 
75/.  a  year ;  and  on  this  sum  alone  he  had 
contrived,  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  to 
support  both  himseK  and  ^is  wife, — a  very 
amiable  and  fond  woman.  Fortunately  th^ 
had  no  children;  but  they  had  seen  much 
affliction,  each  of  them  being  in  but  mid- 
dling health,  and  a  great  part  of  his  little  in- 
come was,  consequently,  devoted  to  doc- 
tors' bills.  He  was  an  admirable  scholar 
a  man  of  very  powerful  understanding,  ana 
deeply  read  in  metaj[>hysics  and  divinity. 
Yet  this  was  all  he  could  procure  for  his 
support;  and  very  pinching  work  for  them, 
poor  souls,  it  was  to  **  make  ends  meet.*' 
They  lived  in  very  small  but  creditable 
lodgings ;  and  amid  all  their  privations,  and 
with  all  the  gloom  of  the  future  before  them, 
they  were  as  cheerful  a  little  coaple  as  the 
world  ever  saw.  They  dearly  loved,  and 
would  have  sacrificed  every  thing  for  each 
other;  and  so  long  as  they  could  but  keep 
their  chins  above  water,  they  cared  not  for 
their  exclusion  from  most  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  They  were,  both  of  them,  entirely 
resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven  as  to  their 

I)osition— -nay,  in  all  things.  She  general- 
y  accompameid  him  whithersoever  he  went ; 
but  on  tiie  present  occasion  the  littie  crea- 
ture was  lying  at  home  in  bed,  enduring 
great  suffering :  and  the  thought  of  it  made 
the  preacher's  heart  very  heavy,  and  his 
voice  to  falter  a  little,  several  times,  during 
his  sermon.  He  was  perfectly  delighted 
when  Mr.  Aubrey  introduced  himself;  and 
when  the  latter  had  heard  all  his  friend's 
little  history — for  he  had  indeed  a  child 
like  simplicity  and  fhinkness,  and  told  Mr 
Aubrey  every  thing  he  knew  about  h'mi 
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«l^^-he  wtwng  hid  kaDd  with  grebt  ieaao* 
tioi)p««lmo9t  too  great  ior  expression.  It 
seemed  that  a  bishop,  before  whom  poor 
Neville  had  aceidentally  preached  aoTen 
years  before,  had  sent  for  him,  and  eipressed 
aueh  a  Terjr  high  opinioli  -of  his  sermon, 
as  led  him  reasonably  to  look  for  some  little 
preferment  at  his  lordship's  hands^  but  in 
vain.  Poor  Neville  had  nopow^al  friends, 
and  the  bishop  was  overw^dmed  with  ap« 
pUcante  for  sTeiy  tiling  be  had  to  give 
away ;  so  it  is  not  mueh  to  be  wondered  at 
that  in  time  he  totsdiy  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Ne- 
ville, and  of  the  hopes  wbidi  bad  blossomed 
but  to  be  blighted.  What  touched  Mr. 
Aubrey  to  the  soul,  was  the  nnafiected 
che^ulness  witii  which  poor  Mr*  Ne- 
vUle-^now  in  his  fortieth  year«-vecondled 
himself  to  his  unpromising  circumstanees, 
theealmness  with  which  he  witnessed  the 
doflar  of  preferment  evidently  shut  upoa  him 
for  ever.  Mr.  Aubrey  obtained  from  him 
his  address;  and  resolved  that,  though  for 
reasons  long  ago  mentioned  he  had  with* 
drawn  from  almoet  every  (f^  of  his  former 
friends  and  associates,  yet  with  this  poor, 
this  negated  but  happy  clergyman,  he 
would  endeavour  to  renew  aStd  cement 
firmly  their  early-formed  hut  long  suspend- 
ed friendship.  And  when  on  hk  return  to 
Vivian  Stieet,  (whither  Mrs,  and  Miss  Au- 
brey had  proceeded  alone,  at  his  request, 
while  he  Walked  on  wiUi  Mr.  Neville,)  he 
told  them  the  little  history  which  I  have 
above  indicated  to  the  reader,  how  the 
hearts  of  all  of  them  went  forth  towards 
one  who  was  in  many  respects  a  fellowHsaf- 
ferer  with  themselves,  BxAfpraeUsifkgwhai 
hepreaehedj  was  really  a  pattern  of  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God ;  of  humble  but 
hearty  faith  in  His  mercy  and  loving-kind- 
ness! 


Mr.  Aubrey  was  >not  long  in  paying  his 
promised  visit  to  Mr.  Neville,  accompanied 
oy  Mrs.  Aubrey.  'Twas  a  long  and  not 
very  agreeable  walk  for  thraa,  towards  St. 
George's  in  the  East;  and  on  reaching  a 
small  row  of  neat  bouses,  only  one  story 
high,  and  being  shown  into  Mr.  Neville's 
very  little  sitting^itKNu,.  they  found  Mrs. 
Neville  lying  on  a  sofa  near'  the  fire,  look- 
ing very  ill,  and  Mr.  Neville  sitting  before 
her  with  a  number  of  books  oh  the  table, 
and  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  with  which  he  was 
occupied  preparing  his  next  Sunday's  ser- 
mon; but  there  was  also  a  slip  of  paper  on 
the  table  of  a-  different  description,  and 
which  had  occasioned  both,  of  Uiem  great 
distress;  viz.,  a  rather  peremptory  note 
from  their  medical  man,  touching  the  pay- 
ment of  hj»  "  trifiing  account"  of  dSl4  odds. 
Where  poor  Neville  was  to  di)tain  such  a 
sura,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  Imew :  they 


had'alieii4^alBiOitdepf{'vol  tfwAsdffeg^' 
necessary  food  and  clothing,  to  enable  th^Mi 
to  discharge  another  accoimt^  and  this  new 
denrand  of  an  old  claim  l^ad  indeed  griev- 
oualy  disquieted  diem.  They  said  nodiing 
about  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  soon 
made  themselves  at  home,  and  by  their  u» 
affected  ain^licity  and  eopdiahty  of  finan^ 
ner^  r^ieved  their  humble  hoets  ^m  all 
anxiety.  They  partook  of  tea.  In  a  suli*  • 
cic&%  homely  and  frugal  style;  and  b«Coi^ 
th^  rose  to  go  they  exacted  a  promisiv 
that,  as  8»on  as  Mrs.  Neville  should  hav« 
reeoveiied,  they  would  both  come  and  spend 
a  long  day  in  Vivian  Street.  Th^  eodft 
became  very  kitimate ;  and  Mrs.  Neville^a 
health  at  length  b^g  such  as  to  preckt^ 
her  firom  attending  at  all  to  her  needle,  the 
reader  will  pn^bly  think  none  die  lean  of 
Miss  Aubrey  a»d  Mrs.  Aubrey,  v/keik  he- 
hears  that  ikhey  insisted  on  taking  fkgAt  taeft 
upon  themedves,  (a  matter  in  which  they 
w«pe  beeommg  somewhat  exp^)  and  miK- 
ny  and  many  an  hour  did  these  two  chartil«> 
mg  women  mend,  both  in  Vivian  Street  and 
at  Mrs,  NeviUe*s,  in  relieving  her  from  heir 
labours^-partieularly  in  preparing  dieir  win 
terdothii^. 

And  now  that  I  am  on  thi%|>Gint,  I  may 
as  well  mention  another  not  tees  amiablt 
trait  in  Kate ;  that,  hearing  of  agirl's  schod 
about  to  be  founded  in  connecdon  with  the 
chuieh  which  du^  attended,  and  in  suppiMf 
of  which  several  ladies  had  undertaken  %o 

ipaxe  various  titde  matters,  such  aseas>*' 

>Ltoy,  laoe,  pictures,  and  ardciee  of  foiH 
cy  and  ornament,  Kate  also  set  to  work  yfffA 
her  pencil  and  brushes.  She  was  a  v^ 
tasteful  dianghtswoman ;  and  produced  fonf 
or  ^re  audi  delicate  and  beautifulsketidhent 
in  water  colour^  of  scenes  in  and  about  YiBt» 
ton,  as  made  her  a  very  distinguished  eoiH  ' 
trilMitor  to  the  undertaking;  each  of  het 
sketches  producing  upwards  of  two  guineas. 
She  also  drsfw  a  remarkably  spirited  eraysti 
sketch  of  the  pretty  litde  head  of  Chariee— 
who  accompanied  her  to  the  place  where 
her  contribudons  were  deposited,  and  do*' 
livered  it  in  witMis  own  hand.  Thus  were 
diis  sweet  and  amfeble  family  rapidly  te* 
condling  themselvea  to  their  altered  ciic^in^ 
stances— 4aking  real  pleasure  in  the  new 
scenes  which  surrounded  diera,and  die  novel 
dudes  devolving  upon  them ;  and  as  their 
feelings  became  calmer,  they  felt,  how  tive 
it  is  that  happiness  in  this  world  dependu 
not  merely  upon  external  circumstanc^bui 
upon  THBMi2fi>-*-which,  contented  and  wdJ«» 
regulated,  can  turn  every  thing  around-  H 
into  a  source  of  enjoyment  aiS  thankfhi*  ' 
nesa^-Horiaking  indeea  the  wildemeae  to 
bloom  and  blo»Bom  as  the  rose. 

They  kepi  up— especially  Katis—a  Mm  - 
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Wt  eorrespondenee  whb  good  old  Doctor 
lam ;  who,  judging  from  the  frequeticy 
and  the  length  of  his  letters,  which  were 
written  with  atraly  old-fashioned  distmef- 
nessand  anifonnity  of  character,  most  have 
fqund  infinite  pleasure  io  his  task*  So  also 
was  it  with  Kate  who,  if  she  had  erer  been 
writing  to  her  lover,— nay,  between  our- 
sehPQS,  what  would  Delamere  have  giren  to 
have,  had  addressed  to  himself  one  of  the 
bn^  letters,  crossed  down  to  the  very  post- 
iBcnpt,  full  of  spa^ricling  delicacy ^ood  nai- 
tore,  and  good  sense,  which  so  oflni  found 
their  way  to  the  ««Rev.  Dr.  Tatbam,  Yat- 
ton  Vicarage,  Yorkshire?*'  They  were 
thus  apprised  of  every  thin?of  moment  that 
transpired  at  Yatton,  to  which  their  feelings 
dung  with  unalienable  affection.  Dr.  Tat- 
ham^  letters  had  indeed  almost  utways  a 
painful  degree  of  interest  attached  to  them. 
From  his  frequent  mention  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon's name — and  almost  eqtrally  /kvMfm- 
bU  as  frequent — ^it  appeared  "mat  hepossess- 
ed  a  vast  ascendancy  over  Mr.  Trtmouse, 
and  was,  whenever  he  was  at  Yatton,  in  a 
manner  its  moving  spirit.  The  Doctor  re- 
presented Titmouse  as  a  truly  wretched  ere*- 
ture,  wi  A  no  more  sense  of  religion  than  a 
monkey;  equally  silly,  sdfish,  and  vulgar 
— ^unfeeling  and  tyrannical  wherever  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  bis  real  cha- 
racter. 

It  exquisitely  pained  tjiem,  moreover,  to 
.fijid  pretty  distinct  indications  of  a  sterner 
and  stricter  rule  being  apparent  at  Yatton, 
dian  had  ever  been  known  there  before,  so 
&r  as  the  tenants  and  villagers  were  con- 
cerned. Rents  were  now  required  to  be 
paid  with  the  utmost  punctuality;  many  of 
them  were  raised,  and  harsher  terms  intro- 
duped  into  their  agreements.  In  Mr.  Ao- 
brey*s  time  a  distress  or  an  action  for  rent 
was  literally  a  thing  unheard  of  in  any  part 
of  the  estate ;  but  nearly  a  dozen  had  oc- 
curred since  the  accession  of  Mr.'Htmouse. 
If  tilts  was  at  the  instance  of  the  ruling 
spirit,  Mr.  Gammon,  he  certainly  got  none 
or  the  odium  of  the  proceeding,  every  tetter 
announcing  a  resort  to  those  extreme  pro- 
ceedings being  expressly  anthoriaed  by  Mr. 
Titmouse  personally;  Mr,  (Gammon,  on  most 
of  such  occasions,  putting  in  a  feint  word 
or  two  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  but  ineffec- 
tually The  legal  proceedings  were  always 
conducted  in  the  name  of**Bloodsuck  and 
Son,"  whose  town  agents  w«ie,  **  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap  ;*'  but  ffeiV  names  never 
came  wider  the  eye  of  the  dcfifendantsJ  No 
longer  coulrf  the  poor  villagers,  and  poorer 
tenants,  reckon  on  their  former  assistance 
from  the  hall  in  the  hour  of  Sickness  and 
distress:  cofwslip  wine,  currant  wine,  el- 
berry  wine,  if  made,  wers  eonsumed  in 


the  Hall.  In  short,  there  was  a  discontiBa- 
ance  of  all  those  innumerable  .Utile  endear- 
ing courtesies  and  charities,  and  hospitaH* 
ties,  which  render  a  good  old  country  man- 
sion the  very  heart  of  the  neighbouihood. 
The  doctor,  in  one  of  his  letters  intimated, 
with  a  sort  of  agony,  that  he  had  heard  it 
mentioned  br  the  people  at  the  Hall,  as  pro. 
bable  that  Mr.  Titmouse— the  little  Goth- 
would  pull  down  that  nobte  old  relic,  the 
east  tuneted  gateway;  but  that  Mr.  Gam* 
mon  was  vehementiy  opposed  to  such  a 
measure ;  and  Aat  if  it  were  preserved  after 
all,  it  would  be  entirely  owin^  to  the  taste 
and  the  influence  of  that  gentleman.  Had 
Dr.  Tatham  chosen,  he  could  have  added  a 
fact  that  would  indeed  have  saddened  his 
friends— viz.,  that  the  old  sycamore,  which 
had  been  preserved  at  the  fond  entreaties 
of  Kate,  and  which  was  hallowed  by  so 
many  sad  and  tender  associations,  had  been 
long  ago  removed  as  a  sort  of  eyesore; 
Mr.  Gammon  had,  in  fact,  directed  it  to  be 
done;  but  he  repeatedly  expressed  to  Dr. 
Tatham«  confidentially,  his  regret  at  such 
an  act  on  the  part  of  Titmouse.  He  could 
also  have  told  them  that  there  had  been  a 
dog-fight  in  the  village,  at  which  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse was  present!.  Persons  were  begin- 
ning to  make  their  appearance  in  the  vil- 
lage, of  a  very  different  description  from 
any  that  had  been  seen  there  in  the^time  of 
the  Aubreys— persons,  now  and  then,  of 
loose,  and  wild,  and  reckless  characters. 
Mr.  Titmouse  would  often  get  up  a  fight  in 
the  village,  and  reward  the  victor  with  five 
or  ten  shillings !  Then  the  snug  and  quiet 
little  "Aubrey  Arms'*  was  metamorphoses, 
into  the  "Titmouse  Arms ;"  and  another  set 
up  in  opposition  to  it,  and  called  *'  The  To- 
per's Arms ;"  and  it  was  reaHy  painful  to 
see  the  increasing  trade  driveiv  by  each  of 
them.  They  were  both  full  every  ni^ht, 
and  often  during  the  day  also ;  and  the  vigi- 
lant, and  affectionate,  and  grieved  eye  of 
the  good  vicar  noticed  several  seats  in  the 
church,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
every  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon,  to  be 
—empty !  In  his  letters,  he  considerately 
sunk  the  grosser  features  of  Titmouse's 
conduct,  which  would  have  only  uselessly 
grieved  and  disgusted  his  beloved  corres- 
pondents. He  informed,  them,  however, 
from  time  to  time  of  the  diflferent  visiters 
at  the  Hall,  particularly  of  the  arrival 
and  movements  of  their  magnificent  kins- 
folk, the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady 
Cecilia,  the  Marquis  Gants  Jaunes  de 
MiUeflenrsand  Mr.  Tuft— the  novel  state  and 
ceremony  which  had  been  siiddienly  intro 
duced  there — atwhich  they  all  ceased  read 
ingfora  moment  and  laughed,  well  knowing 
the  ehaiacter  ^J^i^  gi^^^ngtonw 
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At  Imigth,  some  <vm«dmble  time  afier 
Mr.  Titmouse^B  grand  visiters  had  been  at 
the  Hall,  there  came  a  letter  firom  Dr.  Tat- 
ham,  sent  by  a  prirate  hand,  and  not  reach- 
ing Yiyian  Street  till  the  evening,  when 
they  were  sitting  together,  after  dinner  as 
nsual,  and  which  contained  intelligence  that 
was  received  in  sudden  silence,  and  with 
looks  of  astonishment,  viz. :  thai  Mr.  Tit' 
moute  had  become  the  aekwnffledged  tuUor 
of  the  Lady  CeeiUai !  Mr.  Aubrey,  after  a 
moments  pause,  laughed  more  heartily  than 
they  had  heard  him  lor  many  months^*— get- 
ting up,  at  the  same  time,  and  walking  once 
or  twice  across  the  room— Mrs.  Aubrey  and 
Miss  Aubrey  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  lew 
moments  without  speaking  a  wcnrd ;  and  you 
could  not  have  told  whether  their  fair  coun- 
tenances showed  more  of  amusement  or  of 
disgust  at  the  intelligence.  '^  Well !  it  is 
as  I  have  oAen  told  you,  Kate,"  commenced 
Mr.  Aubrey,  after  a  while,  resuming  his 
seat,  and  addressing  his  sister  with  an  air 
of  good-humoured  raillery;  *^ you've  lost 
your  chance— you've  held  your  head  so 
high.  Ah,  'tis  all  over  now—and  our  £ur 
cousin  is  mistress  of  Yatton !" 

<*  Indeed,  Charles,"  quoth  Kate,  earnest- 
ly, **  I  do  think  it's  too  painful  a  subject  for 
a  joke." 

"Why,  Kate!— Yoa  must  bear  it  as 
weU" 

"  Pho,  nho— nonsense,  Charles !  To  be 
serious— aid ^ you  ever  hear  anything  so 
shocking  as  pe" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Kate,"  com- 
menced her  brother,  assuming  suddenly 
such  a  serious  air  as  for  a  moment  imposed 
on  his  sister,  "that  to  become  mistress  of 
dear  old  Yatton— which  was  offered  to  you, 
you  know-^you  would  not  have  consented, 
when  it  caipe  to  the  point,  to  become— Mrs. 
Titmouee?^^  For  an  instant,  Kate  looked 
as  if  she  would  have  made,  in  the  eye  of  the 
statuary,  an  exquisite  model  of  beautiful 
disdain— j[>rovokea  by  the  bare  idea  even, 
end  put  forward,  as  she  knew,  in  raillery 
cnly.  "  You  know,  Charles,"  said  she  at 
length,  calmly,  her  features  relaxing  into  a 
BmUe,  <«  That  if  such  a  wretch  had  ten  thou- 
sand Yattons,  I  would,  rather  than  marry 
him— oh  !"-— she  shuddered — ^^  spring  from 
Dover  cliff  into  the  sea  I" 

"Ah,  Kate,  Kate!"  exclaimed  her  bro- 
ther, with  a  look  of  infinite  pride  and  fond- 
ness. "  Even  supposing  for  a  moment  that 
you  had  no  prev"-^— 

"Come,  Charles,  no  more  nonsense," 
oaid  Kate,  patting  his  cheek,  and  slightly 
oolouring. 

*•!  say,  that  even  IT*— 

"  Only  fancy,"  interrupted  Kate,  «  Lady 
Cbtifo-TiTiMNJtE!    I  tee  her  before  rae 


now«  WelL  I  protest  it  is  positijirely  l9* 
sufferable;  I  could  not  have  thought  dial 
there  was  a  woman  in  the  whole  worU^- 
why"-^he  paused,  and  added  laughingly, 
"how  I  should  like  to  see  their  c(Hrresp<Mk- 
dence !" 

"  What!"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  with  a  sly 
smile,  first  at  her  husband,  and  then  at  Kat^ 
"  as  a  model  for  a  certain  other  correspon- 
dence that  I  can  imagine— eh,  Kate  )" 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  Agnes! — ^what  a 
provoking  humour  you  are  both  in  this  eve- 
iiing,"  ii0Brrupted  Kate,  Ivith  a  slight  pet* 
tisbness;  "what  we've  heard  makes  m$ 
melanchdy  enough,  I  assure  you!" 

"  I  si^>pose  that  about  the  same  time  that 
Ladv  Cecilia  Titmouse  goes  to  court,"  said 
her  brother,  "so  will  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Dela" 

"  If  you  choose  to  tease  me,  Charles,  of 
course  I  cannot  help  it,"  qnoth  Kate,  co- 
louring still  more ;  but  it  required  no  oery 
great  acuteness  to  detect  that  the  topic  was 
not  excessivdy  offensive. 

"Mra.De" 

"  Have  done,  Charles !"  said  she,  rising; 
and,  putting  her  arm  round  his  neck,  sGi 
pressed  her  fair  hand  on  his  mouth;  but  h« 
pushed  it  aside  lau^iingly. 

"Mis.  De— Delaf— Delamere,"  he  cm- 
tinued* 

"I  will  finish  it  for  you,  Charles,"  said 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  "the  Honourable  Bfr.  and 
Mrs.  Delvnere." 

"Wh«^!  do  votf  turn  against  me  tool" 
inaniied  Kate,  laughing  very  good^humouF- 

"  I  wonder  what  her  stately  ladyship^s 
feelinffs  were,"  said  Aubrey,  after  a  pause, 
"  thelrst  time  that  her  elegant  and  accMB- 
plished  lover  aahded  her ! !'' 

"  Eogh !"  exclaimed  both  Kate  and  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  in  a  breath,  and  with  s  simultane- 
ous shudder  of  disgust. 

"I  dare  say,  poor  old  Lord  Dreddlini^ 
ton's  notion  is,  uiat  this  will  be  a  fine  op- 
pcHtunity  for  bringing  about  his  &voorite 
scheme  of  reuniting  the  /nm^fc*— Heaven 
save  the  mark!"  s^  Mr.  Aubrey,  just  as 
the  twopenny  postman's  knock  at  the  dooRr 
was  hrard;  and  within  a  few  moments* 
time  the  snvant  brought  up  stairs  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Aubrey.  The  very  first 
glance  at  its  contents  expelled  the  smile 
from  his  coimtenance,  and  th#  colour  from 
his  cheek ;  he  turned,  in  foct,;  so  pale,  thst 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  also  dkn^  coloisr 
—and  came  and  stood,  with  ojMiting  hearts 
and  mddenlr  sa^»fflided  b|0a&  ons  on 
each  ttde  of  him,  lookhdg  o^ror  tiiie  letter 
while  he  was  reading  it.  As  I  lalend 
presently  to  lay  a  cq>y  of  it  hefiara  dio 
leadei^  1  jAaU  fiist  state  a  H^    ' 
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«tanr48,  wliich  wiH  make  it  appear  ^at  tiib 
letter  may  be  compared  to  a  shdl  thrown 
into  a  peaceful  litUe  citadel,  by  a  ffkilfol, 
though  distant  and  unseen  engineer-— in 
shor^  I  mean  Mr.  Gammon. 

This  astute  and  determined  person  had 
long  been  bent  upon  securing  one  object, 
namely — access  to  Mr.  Aubrey's  family 
citcle,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already 
communicated  to  the  reader.  That  Mr. 
Aubrey  was,  at  all  events,  by  no  means 
4Enxiotu  for  such  a  favour,  had  been  Icmg 
before  abundantly  manifest  Uf  Gammon, 
and  yet  not  in  a  way  to  give  him  any  le- 
gitimate or  excusable  grounds  of  ofience. 
The  Aubreys  had,  he  acknowledged,  and 
especially  m  their  present  circumstances, 
an  unquestionable  right  to  receive  or  reject, 
as  they  thought  fit,  any  overtures  to  ac- 
.^uaintance.  Nothing,  he  felt,  could  be 
more  unexceptionably  courteous  than  Mr. 
Aubrey's  demeanour;  yet  it  had  been  such 
jas  to  satisfy  him,  that  unless  he  resorted  to 
aome  means  of  unusual  efficacy,  he  never 
«ould  get  upon  visiting  terms  with  the  Au- 
l»ieys.  The  impression  which  Miss  Aubrey 
hoLi  originally  produced  in  his  mind,  re- 
mained as  distinct  and  vivid  as  ever.  Her 
l>eauty,  her  ffiace,  her  elevated  diaracter, 
(of  which  he  had  heard  much  <m  all  hands,) 
lier  accomplishments,  her  hish  birth-— all 
were  excuiaitely  appreciated  dt  him,  and 
eonspired  to  constitute  a  prize,  for  the  gain- 
kig  of  which,  he  deemed  no  exertion  too 
Ipreat,  no  enterprise  too  hazardous.  He  had, 
IDoreover,  other  most  important  objects  in 
view,  to  which  a  union  with  Miss  Aubrey, 
was,  in  fact,  essential.  She  was,  again, 
the  only  person,  the  sight  ef  whom  had 
in  any  measure  given  vitality  to  his  maible 
heart,  exciting  totally  new  thoughts  and 
desires,  such  as  stimulated  him  to  a  fierce 
and  inflexible  determination  to  succeed  in 
hia  purposes.  He  was,  in  short,  prepared 
to  make  almost  any  sacrifice,  to  wait  any 
length  of  time,  to  do  or  suffer  any  thing 
that  man  could  do  or  suffer,  whether  dero- 
gatory to  his  personal  honour  or  not— in 
order  either  to  secure  the  affections  of  Miss 
Av^rey,  or,  at  all  events,  her  consent  to  a 
union  with  him.  Having  early  discovered 
Uie  spot  where  Mr.  Aubrey  had  fixed  his 
rettdence,  Mr.  Gammon  had  made  a  point 
of  lying  in  wait  on  a  Sunday  morning,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  church  to 
which  they  went;  and  havin|r  succeeded, 
he  became  a  constant,  an  mipassioned, 
though  an  unseen  observer  of  Misa  Aubrey; 
ficom  whom  he  seldom  removed  his  eyes 
during  the  service.  But  this  was  to  him  a 
liig^ly  unsatisfiu^tory  state  of  things:  he 
seemed,  in  fact,  not  to  have  made,  ncnr  to 
W  tikely  to  make,  the  least  progress  to- 


wards tiie  aeeompUsfament  6t  his  wishes, 
though  much  time  had  already  passed 
away.  He  was  so  deeply  engrossea'  with 
the  affairs  of  Titmouse— which  required  his 
presence  very  firequentiy  at  Yatton,  and  a 
great  deal  of  his  attention  in  town — ^as  to 
prevent  his  taking  any  decisive  steps  foi 
some  time  in  the  matter  nearest  his  neart. 
At  length,  not  having  seen  or  heard  any 
thing  of  Mr.  Aubrey  for  some  weeks, 
during  which  he — ^Gammon— had  been  in 
town,  ne  resolved  on  a  new  stroke  of  policy. 

*»  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  he  one  day  to  his  ex- 
cellent senior  partner,  ^'I  fancy  you  will 
say  that  I  am  come  to  flatter  you;  but. 
Heaven  knows!  if  there  is  a  man  on  the 
earth  with  whom  I  lay  aside  disguise,  that 
man  is  my  friend  Mr.  Quirk.  Really  it 
does  seem,  and  mortifying  enough  it  is  to 
own  it,  as  if  events  invariably  showed  that 
you  are  right— «nd  I  wrong,'' — (Here  Mr. 
Quirii's  appearance  might  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  great  old  tomcat  who  is  nibbed 
down  the  riffht  way  of  the  fur,  and  does 
every  thing  he  can  to  testify  the  delight  it 
gives  him  by  pressing  against  the  person 
who  affords  him  such  gratification,) — "  es- 
pecially in  financial  matters"— 

•♦Ah,  Gammon,  Gammon!  you're  really 
past  finding  out!-— Sometimes,  no>^  I  de- 
clare I  fancy  yon  the  very  keenest  dog  frying 
in  such  matters,  and  at  other  times,  ek  ? — 
not  particularly  brilliant.  When  you've 
seen  as  much  of  this  world's  villany.  Gam- 
mon, as  I  have,  you'll  find  it  as  necessary 
as  I  have  found  it,  to  lay  aside  one's— one's 
—I  say,  to  lay  aside  all  scmp— that  is,— I 
mean,— one'87?fi«/5e/t«g»,  and  so  forth :  you 
understand.  Gammon  V' 

"Perfiactiy,  Mr.  Quirk" 

"  Well — and  may  I  ask,  Gammon,  what 
is  the  particular  occasion  of  that  screwed-up 
forehead  of  yours  t  Something  in  the 
wind!"  ^ 

"  Only  this,  Mr.  Quirk — ^I  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  I  did  very  wrong  in  recommending 
you  to  give  an  indefinite  time  to  that  Mr. 
Aubrey  for  payment  of  the  heavy  balance  he 
owes  us— Jby  heavens !— see  how  coolly  he 
treats  us !" 

^« Indeed,  Gammon,  I  think  so! — ^Besides, 
^^His  an  uncommon  heavy  balance  to  owe 
so  long,  eh?— Fifteen  hundred  ^[^ounds,  or 
tiiereaboutst— 'Gad!  ii's  that,  af  least !"— 
Gammon  shrugged  his  shoulders,and  bowed, 
as  resigned  to  any  step  which  Mr.  Quirk 
might  mink  proper  to  take. 

"  He's  a  villanous  proud  fellow  that  Au- 
brey, eht — ^Your  swell  debtors  generally 
arc,  though — when  they've  got  a  bit  of  a 
hardship  to  harp  upon" 

*•  Certainly  we  ought,  when  we  had  Ww 
in  our  power"——  t 

uigiiizeu  Dy  ^.j  O O Vt  I v,  ^ 
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•<Ah!— D*y6  K^ollect,  Ocmmoni  the 
ikwnbserew  ?  eh  t  xliose  ^alt  was  it  that  it 
Wftsli't  put  on?  ehl  TeU  me  tbat, friend 
Gammon !  Are  yoa  coming  rotm<^  to  ^d 
Caleb  Quirk's  matter-of-fact  way  of  doing 
business?  Depend  on't  the  old  boy*  has 
.  got  a  trick  or  two  lefi  in  him  yet,  gray  as 
his  hair's  grown." 

"I  bow,  my  dear  sir, — ^I  own  myself 
worsted, — and  all  through  that  absurd  weak- 
ness I  have,  which  some  choose  to  call——" 

^Oh  Lord,  Grammon!    Bubble^  babble 

and  botheration,  ah,  ha!— Come,  there's 

nobody  here  but  you  and  me— «Tidf— eh! 

^  old  Bogy  perhaps— so  why  that  little  bit  of 

blarney  1" 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Quirk,  spate  me  that 
cutting  irony  of  yours.  Surely  when  1  hare 
made  the  sinc^e  and  humiliatii^  submis- 
sion to  which  you  have  been  liatenmg,— but 
to  return  to  business.  I  assure  yon  that  I 
think  we  ouffht  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  gct- 
tmg  in  our  balance,  Gt  at  least  coming  to 
some  satisfactory  aikl  definite  arrangement 
concerning  it.  Only  pineh  him,  and  he'll 
bleed  freely,  depend  on  it." 

««Ah,  ha!  Pinch  him,  and  he'll  bleed! 
That's  my  thunder.  Gammon,  ah, ha,  ha!— 
By  Jove !  that's  it  to  a  T !— I  always  thonght 
the  fellow  had  blood  enough  m  him  if  we 
only  squeezed  him  a  little— so  let  Sliap  be 
off  and  have  a  writ  out  against  Master 
Aubrey." 

***Forgive  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Quirk,"  in- 
terrupted Gammon,  blandly—"  we  must  eo 
very  cautiously  to  work,  or  we  shall  omy 
injure  ourselves,  and  prejudice  oar  most  im- 
portant— and  permanent  interest.  We  mast 
take  care  not  to  drive  him  despemte,  poOT 
devil,  or  he  may  take  the  bendt  of  the  act, 
and" 

"What  a  cursed  scamp  he  would  be 
to" 

"  Certainly ;  but  we  should  suffer  more 
tlian  he." — - 

"  Surely,  Gammon,  they'd  remand  him ! 
Eighteen  months  at  the  very  least." 

"  Not  an  hour — ^nota  minute,  Mr.  Quirk," 
said  Gammon,  very  earnestly. 

»*'rhe  deuse  they  wouldn't!  Well! 
Law's  come  to  a  pretty  point!  And  so 
lenient  as  we've  been !" 

"  What  occurs  to  mt  as  the  best  method 
of  procedure,"  said  Gammon,  after  miMing 
for  a  moment — "  is  fwr  you  to  writ*  a  let* 
ter  te  him  immediately— civil  bat  p^rem{>> 
tory — just  one  of  those  letters  of  yours,  my 
dear  sir,  in  which  no  man  living  ean  excel 
you — suaviter  in  modoy  forttttr  in  rff,  Mr. 
Quirk," 

"Gammon,  you're  a  gentleman,  every 
•nch  of  3i^u— you  are,  upon  my  sool !  If 
Hiere  is  one  thmg  in  whiiih  I— —but  yum^re 


a  hAnd  M  a  tetter  of  tiiatsort,  tbot  And 
ymt  have  managed  these  people  hitherto^ 
why  not  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter!" 

"Mr.  Qtdrk,  I  look  upon  this  letter  as 
rather  an  important  one— it  ought  to  come 
fVom  ^bie  head  of  the  firm,  and  to  be  deci- 
sively and  skilfully  expressed,  so  as  at  once 
to  ■  oht  But  you  know  exactly  w^at 
ought  to  be  done.'* 

"  WeU — Cleave  it  to  me, — ^leave  it  to  me. 
Gammon :  I  think  I  do  know  how  to  draw 
up  a  teazer— egad !  You  can  j  ust  cast  your 
eye  over  it  as  soon  as" 

'•If  I  r^um  in  time  from  Clerkenwell,  I 
will,  Mr.  Quirk,"  replied  Gammon,  who 
had,  however,  determined  not  to  disable 
himself  from  saying  with  literar  truth  that 
he  had  not  seen  one  line  of  the  letter  which 
might  be  sent !  and,  moreover,  resolving  to 
make  his  appearance  at  Mr.  Aubrey's  almost 
immediately  after  he  should,  in  the  course 
•of  the  post,  have  received  Mr.  Quirk's  let- 
ter-.with  every  appearance  and  expreasion 
of  distress,  agitation,  and  even  disgust;  in- 
dignantly assuring  Mr.  Aabrey  that  the 
letter  had  been  sent  wi^out  Mr.  Gammon*« 
knowledge— against  his  will^-and  was  en» 
tirely  repadiat^  by  him;  and  ^at  hewoald 
take  care,  at  all  hazards  to  himself,  to  fras*- 
traie  any  designs  on  the  part  of  his  coarse 
and  hard-hearted  senior  partner  to  harass 
or  oppress  Mr.  Aubrey;  With  this  espial 
nation  of  precedent  circumstances,  I  pro^fted 
to  lay  before  the  reader  an  exact  copy  d 
that  old  catVpaw,  Mr.  Quirk's  letter  to  Mt. 
Aiidyrey,  ^e  arrival  of  which  had  prodneed 
the  sensa^on  already  intimated. 

**  SftAron  HttI,  SOth  September,  16-^ 
"Si»— We  trust  you  wfll  excuse  onr  re* 
molding  you  of  the  very  large  balance 
(£1446,  14».  6d,^  still  remaining  due  upon 
our  acooont— ana  which  we  understood,  at 
the  time  when  the  very  favourable  arrange* 
ment  to  yon,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Titmouse, 
was  made,  Was  to  have  been  long  b^ore 
this  liquidated.  Whatever  allowances  we 
might  have  felt  disposed,  on  account  of  your 
peculiar  situation,  to  have  made,  (and  whic^ 
we  AoM  made,)  we  cannot  but  feel  a  little 
Surprised  at  your  having  allowed  several 
monliis  to  elapse  wttfaout  making  any  alio* 
sion  thereto.  We  are  satisfied,  however, 
that  you  require  only  to  be  reminded  thereof, 
to  have  your  immediate  attention  directed 
thereto,  and  to  act  in  that  Way  that  will  con-» 
duce  to  Hqmdate  our  very  heavy  balance 
against  you.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  pres9 
yon;  but  being  much  pressed  ourselves  with^ 
serioas  ootlays,  we  are  obliged  to  thre^ 
odrs^ves  (however  relnctantty)  upon  Oei* 
resources;  and  it  gives  us  pleasore  to  «ai» 
ttoipate  tint  yea  mat   m  itdm  Qm»  baiw 
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nmde  those  arrangements  that  will  admttof 
year  immediate  attention  to  our  over-due 
account,  and  that  will  render  unnecessary 
our  resorting  to  hostile  and  compulsory  pro- 
ceeding of  that  extremely  painful  descrip- 
tion that  we  have  always  felt  extremely  re- 
luctant to,  particularly  with  those  gentlemen 
that  wbuld  feel  it  very  disagreeahle.  We 
trust  that  in  a  week's  time  we  shall  hear 
from  you  to  that  effect  that  will  render  un- 
necessary our  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  you,  which  would  he  extremely 
painful  to  us.  I  remain,  sir,  yours,  most 
dbediently,  **  Caleb  Quirk. 

**  Charles  Aubrbt,  Esq. 

"P.  S. — ^We  should  have  no  objection, 
if  it  would  materially  relieve  you^  to  take 
your  note  of  band  for  the  aforesaid  balance 
(£1446  14».  Gd.)  at  two  months,  with  in- 
terest  and  good  securily.  Or  say,  JS800 
down  in  two  months,  and  a  warranto/ attor' 
neyioi  the  remainder,  at  two  months  more/' 

As  soon  as  all  three  of  ihem  had  finished 
reading  the  above  letter,  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  Mrs.  Aubrey  threw  her  arms 
round  her  silent  and  oppressed  husband's 
neck,  and  Kate,  her  bosom  heaving  with 
agitation,  returned  to  her  seat,  witltout  ut* 
tering  a  word. 

«» My  darling  Charles!" faltered  Mrs.  Au- 
bi«y«  and  wept. 

"Nevermind,  Charles— -let  us  hope  that 
we  shall  get  through  even  /^,*' commenced 
'  Kate;  when  her  emotion  prevented  her  pro- 
ceeding. Mr.  Aubrey  appeared  to  cast  his 
eye  a^in,  but  mechanically  only,  over  tiie 
dry,  civil,  heart-breaking  letter. 

"Don't  distress  yourself,  my  Agnes," 
said  he,  tenderly,  placing  her  beside  him, 
with  his  arm  round  her— -"it  is onily  reason- 
able that  these  people  should  ask  for  what 
is  their  own;  and  if  their  manner  is  a  little 
coarse"—— 

"Oh,  I've  no  patience,  Charles! — ^It's 
the  letter  of  a  vnl^r,  hard»hearted  fellow," 
sobbed  Mrs.  Aubrey. 

"  Yes— they  are  wretches !— cruel  har- 
pies T'  quoth  Kate,  passionately  wiping  her 
eyes—"  they  know  that  yon  have  almost 
beggared  yourself  to  pay  off  hj  far  the|rtcat- 
er  part  of  their  abommable  bill ;  ana  that 
you  are  slaving  day  and  night  to  enable  ^ron 
to" — —here  her  agitation  was  so  excessive 
as  (o  prevent  her  ntterin?  another  word. 

"  i  must  write  and  tell  them,"  said  Aa- 
hrey  calmly,  but  with  a  countenance  kden 
with  gloom—"  it  is  all  I  can  do — ^but  if  they 
vrill  haoepaiietice  with  me,  ItoiU  pay  them 
tf^."  . 

"  Oh,  they'll  pot  ypxi  in  prisoik,  Charles, 
dtrec^y," — said  Kate  passionately;  andri- 
tliir,  she  tLisw  herself  into  his  vms^an^ 
9  F 


kissed  himwidi  a  sort  of  f n&tvtic  enei^ 
"We're  wry  miserable,  Charle»--are  not 
wel  It's  very  hard  to  bear  indeed,'* — she 
continued,  ming  with  agonising  inteitoity 
on  his  tirubled  features.  Mrs.  Aubrey  wept 
in  silence* 

"Are  you  ffiving  way,  my  brave  Kate, 
with  this  sudden  and  momentary  gust  on 
the  midnight  sea  of  our  trouble  1"  inquired 
her  brother,'  proudly  but  kindly  gazinfir  at 
her,  and  with  his  hand  gently  pushing  from 
her  pale  cheeks  her  disordered  hair. 

"  Human  nature,  Charles,  must  not  be 
tried  too  far,— look  at  Agnes,-the  daiiing 
little  loves" — 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  consult  their  inte- 
rests, Kate,  by  yielding  to  unmanly  emo- 
tion,— am  I,  sweet  Affnes?"  She  made  htm 
no  reply,  but  shook  her  Bead,  sobbing  bit- 
terly. 

"  Pray  what  do  yea  think,  Charles,  of 
your  friend  Mr,  Gmnnum,  now  1"  inoairsd 
Kate,  suddenly  and  scornfully.  "Oh,  the 
smooth-tongued  villain !  I've  always  hAted 
him!" 

"  I  must  say  there's  sopiething  about  his 
eye  that  is  any  thing  but  pleasing,"  toAd 
Mrs.  Anbrey;  "and  so  I  thooght  when  I 
saw  him  at  York  for  a  moment." 

"He's  a  hypocrite,  Charles— -depend 
upon  it;  and  in  this  letter  he  has  thrown 
on  the  mask"— interrupted  Kate. 

"  I»  it  hi»  letter  1  How  do  we  know  that 
he  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  iti"  in- 
quired her  brother,  calmly—"  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  production  of 
old  Mr.  Quirk  al<me,  for  whom  Mr.  Gam- 
mon has,  I  know,  a  profound  contempt. 
The  handwriting  is  Mr.  Quirk's;  the  style 
is  assuredly  not  Mr.  Gammon's,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  letter  is  such  as  makes 
me  confident  that  neither  was  the  composi- 
tion of  the  letter,  nor  the  idea  of  sendmg  it. 
his;  besides,  he  has  really  shown  on  eveiy 
occasion  a  straightforwara  and  disinterest 

"  Oh,  Charles,  it  is  very  weak  ^of  yon  to 
he  taken  with  sikch  a  man ;  he's'  a  h^irrid 
fellow— I  ean't  bear  to  think  of  him  1  One 
of  these  days,  Charles,  you'll  be  of  my 
opinion!"— ^whilst  ledie  tm  spoke,  and 
whilst  Mrs.  Aubrey  was,  with  a  trenibltng 
hand,  preparing  tea,  a  double  knock  was 
heard  at  ^e  street  door.  -  > 

"Gracious,  Charles!  wbocanthatpoMi- 
bly  bC)  and  at  this  time  of  nightl"  exdaimsd 
Kate,  with  alarmed  energy. 

"  I  really  cannot  conjectora/*  replied  Mr. 
Aubrey,  wilfa  no  little  agitation  ot  mammry 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  opnoetly— 
"  we've  certainly  but  very  few  visiters,  loid 
so  late."    l%e  servant  in  a  ftw'nlmates 
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than  nearlv  «9«9l  •Iwrm  l»d  amasem^t, 
by  laying  cfowo  on  the  table  a  eaid  -bearing 
tbe  name  of  Ma.  Gammon. 

'*Mt.  Gammon!''  exclaimed  all  Ibiee  in 
a  breath,  looking  apprebetwi^ely  at  each 
other— ."Is  he  alone?^  inquired  Mr.  Aii- 
bi>ey,  with  fereed  ddmnMa 

♦'Yes,  air." 

**  Show  him  into  the  pafloar ,  then,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Aubrey,  "  and  say  I  will  be  with 
him  in  a  few  moments'  time." 

"  Dear  Charies,  don't,  dearest,  think  of 
going  down,"  said  his  wife  and  fA^Xm  with 
exeeaeiye  alarm  and  agitation ;  desire  him 
to  send  up  his  message." 

^  No,  I  shall  go  and  see  him,  and  at 
onoe,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  taking  one  ef 
the  candles. 

"  ¥&[  heaven's  sake,  Ohnrles,  mind  what 
you  say  to  the  man ;  he  will  watch  every 
w(»Fd  yon  utter.  And,  dearest,  don't  stay 
\w\  consid^  what  tortures  we  shadl  be 
in !"  said  poor  Mrs.  Ai^xey,  aecOBipanyiog 
bim  to  the  door. 

**  Rely  on  my  prudence,  and  also  that  I 
aball  not  stop  ItMag,"  he  replied ;  and  de* 
8eeiidin|[  the  stairs,  he  entered  the  study. 
In  a  chair  near  the  little  bod£«atrewn  table 
sat  his  dreaded  Titter,  who  instantly,  on 
•emn^  Mr.  Aubrey,  rose,  with  distress  and 
agitation  yisible  in  his  countei^mee  and  de* 
j^rtment.  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  ealnmess  and 
^tigni^,  begged  him  to  resume  his  seat; 
and  when  be  bad  done  so,  sat  down  oppo- 
site to  him,  with  a  sternly  inquisitiYe  look, 
awaitinjgr  bis  yisiter's  errand,  who  did  not 
h&sp  bud  long  in  sa^>ense.  For-^*  Oh, 
Mr.  Aubrey!"  comm^oed  Mr.  Gammon, 
with  a  somewbat  tremulous  Toice, "  I  per- 
€eiTe,  from  yoiirmann^,  that  my  fears  are 
justified,  and  thai  I  am  an  iiitrader*>*-a  dis-, 
bonoarable  and  bypocritioal  ook  I  mast  in- 
deed appeal ;  but,  as  oae  ge^eman  with 
another,  I  request  you  to  bear  me.  This 
Tiait  a|[^eara  indeed  unreasonable;  but, 
late  this  afternoon,  I  made  a  4iscovery 
wbicfa  baa  abodrad  me  sererdy,  nay,  I  may 
aa^,  disffusted  me  bey otid  expression.  Am 
I  right,  Mr.  Aubvey,  m  sappoMug  that  this 
eremng  yon  have  reeeiyad  a  letter  firom  Mr. 
Quirk,  and  ^»oiit  Ae  balanee  due  onoarac- 
aoontl" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Aidney,  coldly. 

*<  I  thought  as  much,"  mattered  Gam- 
XMn,  wi&  suppressed  yehemenee— ^exe- 
anbk,  beartiess,  sordid  oUU^And  be  Anew," 
continued  Gammon,  addressing  Mr.  Au- 
bf^  in  an  indignant  tone,  *«tbat  my  word 
was  pledged  to  you  that  it  should  be  long 
bafere  yoa  were  troubled  about  the  busi- 


*«I  b«ya  nothing  ta  complain  ef^ 
«ttd  Ms*  .^ibiey,  eyaiDf  hia  agitated 
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':  pamon  (wba  ftU  4bat  be  waa)aeafehbig|^ 
"  But  1  haye,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  aaid  Gammon 
haug^ly.  ^'Myeenior  partner  has  Inrokev 
faith  wi&  me*  Sir,  you  hsf^e  akeady  jwad 
more  than  will  coyer  what  is  justly  duels 
as;  and  I  recommend  you,  after  this,  to  hmo* 
the  bill  taxed,  I  do,  sir,  a^d  thereby  you 
will  get  rid  of  eyery  farthing  of  the  balaJM^ 
now  demanded."  Notwithstanding  tiie  air 
of  sincerity  with  which  this  was  uttered,  a 
eeld  thrill  of  apazeheneion  and  suspicion 
passed  tfarougli  Mr.  Aubrey's  heart,  a^  be 
felt  confident  that  some  subtle  and  dange- 
rous manceuyre  was  being  practised  upen ' 
him — some  hos^a  step  uiged  upon  him,  for 
instance— whicb  would  be  unsuccessful, 
and  yet  afford  a  pretext  to  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap  to  treat  him  as  one 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  fkith,  and  warrant 
mem  in  proceeding  to  extremities. 

**  I  haye  no  intention,  sir,  to  do  any  thing 
pf  the  kind,"  sjdd  he— «*  the  original  agree- 
ment  between  us  was,  that  your  bill  should 
not  be  taxed,  I  adhere  to  it;  and  whateyer  \ 
course  yoa  may  feel  disposed  to  take,  I  slmll 
take  no  steps  whateyer  of  ttie  kind  you 
mention.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  utteriy 
impossible  for  me  to  pay"— 

^Mr.  Aubrey!"  interrupted  Gammon, 
imploringly. 

**  And  what  you  intend  to  do^  far  Hea- 
yen's  sake,  sir,  do  quickly,  and  do  not  keep 
me  in  suspense." 

"  I  p^mye,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  I  am  dis 
trusted,"  said  Gammon,  with  a  somewhat 
proud  and  peremptory  tone  and  manner. 
<'  I  excuse  it;  you  are  justly  irritated,  and 
haye  been  insulted :  so  baye  I,  too,  sir ;  and 
I  choose  to  tell  you,  apoa  my  sacred  word 
of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  I  entirriy 
disown  and  scout  ^is  whole  procedure; 
that  I  neyer  knew  any  thing  about  it  ^, 
accidentally,  I  discoyered  lying  on  M^. 
Quirk's  desk,  after  bis  departure  this  eve- 
ning  from  Uie  offiee,  a  rough  draft  dT  a  letter 
whicb  I  presumed  you  hSi  reeeiyed,  espe- 
cially as,  on  a  strict  inquiry  of  the  clerks,  I 
ibund  that  a  letter  bad  been  put  into  the^post, 
addressed  to  ^on.  Nay,  ipore;  Mr.  Qoiik, 
whose  rapamty  increases,  I  am  shocked  to 
own  tii¥sistjly-with  bis  years— baa  bean 
for  many  weelu  harassing  me  about  this  de- 
testable business,  fmd  urging  me  to  eon- 
sent,  but  in  yain,  to  such  an  application  as 
he  has  now  meanly  nade  bebijui  my  bat^, 
regardless  of  the  mjuir  it  was  oaknlated 
to  do  my  fe^ings,  zmhSl^  indeed,  the  doubt 
it  must  throw  oyer  my  sincerity  sod  ho- 
nour. Only  a  fortmgbt  ago,  be  aotem^ 
pledged  himself  neyer  to  mention  tbe  mat- 
ter to  either  ate  or  yon  agakt,  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  yean,  unkss  aomething  extia- 
QidinaiT  AoM  lidemena.    If  iSa  hmei 
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T)»ka^  r«oeiy«d  is  t  transeiipt  ofthenmglt 
«i^  whicb  I  have  read,  it  k  a  Yulgar,  uii* 
fiielinff  letter,  and  oontaios  two  or  three 
wilfttlljT  false  statements.  I  thcnrefore  ibel 
it  doe  to  myself  to  disavow  all  partieipation 
Ia  this  truly  anworthy  a£fair;  mid  n  yoa 
■till  distrust  me,  I  can  only  re^rret  it,  but 
shall  net  presume  to  find  fault  with  yon  for 
it  I  am  half  disposed,  on  account  of  ihis, 
aad  one  or  two  other  things  which  hare 
happened,  to  close  my  connection  with  Mr. 
Quirk  from  this  day^^for  erer.  He  and  I 
have  notiiin^  in  common ;  and  the  kind  of 
bvmess  which  he  pref(Mrs  is  perfectly  odious 
to  Bie.  But  if  I  should  contimie  in  the  firm, 
I  will  undertake  to  supply  yoa  with  one 
ptetty  conclttdve  evidence  of  my  sincerity 
aftd  truth  in  what  I  have  heen  saying  to 
ynu — ^namely,  thai  on  the  ikith  and  honour 
of  a  g^afiemaB,  you  may  depend  upon  h^irw 
ing  BO  more  on  this  matter  IVom  any  mem- 
ber of  oor  firm.  Let  Che  eweni,  Mf«  Aubrey, 
speak  for  itse}f-"^-WhUe  Oammon  was 
speaking,  with  great  earnestness  and  fer- 
TOOT,  he  had  f^  Mr.  Aobiey^s  ^  fixed  en 
him  with  an  eacpression  of  stem  incfedaUty 
whidi,  however,  he  at  kng&  pereeive^ 
vri^  infinite  inwaid  reli^  vai  jtteaeure,  to 
be  giving  way  as  he  went  on* 

» Certainly,  Mr.  Oammoii^.^««aid  Mr. 
Aubrey,  when  Gammon  ha4  eeased-«^lfae 
kMr  you  have  mentioned,  has  oectttoned 
me--and  my  fkmily— very  gveat  &tress: 
for  it  is  ntterlj  out  of  my  power  to  comply ' 
with  its  requisitions :  and  if  it  be  faitended 
to  be  really  acted  on,  and  followed  im^«^ 
he  paoeed,  and  suecessfiiliy  eoneealed  his 
emetion,  *«all  my  tittie  plans  ave  for  ever 
Ihistrated— 4UBd  1  am  at  your  mercy  to  go  to 
j^on,  if  you  choose,  and  tiiere  end  my 
day8.**-*-lle  paused— «his  Hps  trembled,  and 
hk  eyes  were  for  a  moment  obeenred  with 
starting  tears.  So  also  was  it  with  Mr. 
Gammon.  ^  But,''-— resumed  Mr.  Aubrey*— 
•*  alWr  the  ezplaeit  and  voIontaTy  assaranee 
which  you  have  given  me,  I  feel  it  impossi- 
ble not  to  brieve  yoa  entirely.  I  can 
■naghie  no  motive  fbr  what  wonld  be 
othwwise  such  elaborate  deeeptton." 

**  MaUve<i  Mr.  Aubrey  1  The  only  motive 
I  «m  eonseioQs  of  is,  one  testing  on  pro- 
band syinpathy  for  yoor  misfortunes— -ad- 
SDiiatioB  or  yoor  character^— and  aiming  at 
j^oor  speedy  extrication  from  year  very 
serious  embarrassment  I  ma  in  tiie  habit, 
ife.  Aabiey,''  he  eontinned,  in  a  lower  tone, 
**  <tf  concealing  and  dieoking  my  feelings—^ 
hoA  timers  tire  occasions'*— he  paused,  and 
•ddsd  witii  a  somewhat  fohenng  v<Hoe — 
**  Mr.  Aubrey,  it  pains  n^e  in^cpress^ly  to 
sbsorvs  that  your  anxieties — ^yoor  severe 
sisftions  ■■!  tmstln  Ood  Imay  noi  rightiy 
add,  your  jprfsoljont— are  telling  on  your 
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trust  the  sincerity  of  Mi.  Gammon— to  with- 
stand tiie  arts  of  tliis  ecmsammals  aetor. 
Mr.  Aubrev  held  oat  long,  but  at  IsBjfth 
surrendered  entirely,  and  yiMed  imphcit 
credence  to  all  thai  Gaaunon  had  said- 
entertaining,  moreover,  commensurate  fbel- 
ings  of  gratitude  towards  one  who  had  done 
so  much  to  protect  htm  firom  rapacioos  ava- 
rice, and  the  rain  into  which  it  woold  have 
precipitated  him;  md  of  resist  for  one 
who  nad  efinoed  sadi  an  anxieos,  si^upa- 
lons,  and  sensitive  Jeafeosy  for  his  ewn 
honour  and  reputation,  and  resolote  deter* 
mination  to  vindicate  it  againaft  snspi&lon. 
Subsequent  conversation  served  to  strength- 
en his  favounfble  dispositimi  towards  Gam- 
mon, and  tiie  same  effect  Was  also  produced 
whf^i  he  adveited  to  hb  previoas  and  nn- 
warrantnble  distrust  and  disbelief  of  ^ 
gentiemaa.  He  looked  fatitued  and  batass- 
ed ;  it  was  growing  kis;  he  had  oome  on 
his  errand  of  oomrtesr  and  kindness^  a  great 
distance:  why  shoald  aot  Mr«  Aubrw  ask 
him  vlp  stairs,  to  join  them  al  teal  To  be 
sura  Mr.  Ai^i^  had  Ulherto  folt  a  disui- 
cMnatieo— he  soaroe  knew  why— to  have 
any  more  than  mere  basfaiess  tnteieoorse 
with  Mr.  Gaamoo,  m  member  of  aoch  a 
firm  as  Qairk^  Gammon>  and  Snap— and» 
moreover,  Mr.  Ronnington  had  mere  than 
once  let  fall  expressions  indicative  of  vehe- 
ment disgust  of  Mr.  GsMmon;  so  had  the 
attorney-general ;  but  what  had  Gammon's 
c(mduc<  been!  Had  It  not  praetioaMy  given 
the  Ue  to  such  iasimwtiens  and  distrust, 
mdess  Mr.  Aubrey  was  to  own  himself 
incapable  of  fbrmtng  a  tttdgment  on  a  man's 
line  of  conduct  whidi  had  been  so  closely 
watched  as  tiiat  of  Gammon  bv  himself 
Aubrey!  Then  Miss  Aiftney  had  ever,  and 
espedaUy  that  venr  efei«ftg--expressed  a 
vehement  ^^sUks  orMrw  Gammon— avowed, 
also,  h^  earlyand  uniformdistmst— Hwcmld 
be  extremdy  endbarrasshig  to  her,  suddenly 
to  introduce  hito  her  presence  each  an  in- 
dividual as  Gammon:  agaio^  he  had  pro- 
mised to  retom  qoidcly,  in  order  to  relieve 
tiiefar  anxiety:  why  skoaM  he  not  hare  the 
inexpressible  gratification  f^  letting  Mr.| 
Gammon  hfanaelf,  in  his  own  pointed  and 
imprasriye  manner^  dispel  all  tiieix  liBarsI 
He  woold,  probably,  not  slay  long. 

^  Mr.  Gammon,'^saidhe,  having  balanced 
for  some  mhmtea  these  conflicting  ocmside- 
lations  in  his  mmd— ^tiMve  are  only  Mrs, 
Aubrey  and  my  atsterap  stairs.  I  am  aura 
tiiey  will  be  happy  to  see  me  retiun  to  tiiem 
In  time  for  tea,  acoompanied  by  tiie  bearer 
of  sack  agreeidile  tidings  as  yours.  For 
Mr.  Qohk's  letter,  to  he  fiank,  reached  me 
when  m  their  Kpn^i^p^^w^  ^^  «a4 
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ft  togetiier^  and  w&m  ^zesd^llj  di«t«u^ied. 
at  its  eontents."  Afiet  a  fyuA  sbc^  of  re- 
luctance to- treflpas6)QD  liie  ladles  80  soddeo' 
ly  and  at  bol  htte  an  hour,  Mr,,  Gammon 
slipped  off  his  ffres^Ksoat,  and  wi^  secret 
but  suppressed  feeitngs  of  eKuliation  at  ^e 
Sttccess  of  ids  sohasDe^  fdlofwed  Mr.  Aubrey 
up  sfairs.  He  felt  not  a  little  fluttered  on 
entering  tberoom  and  oatohing  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  two  lordy  women-^and  one  oi  them 
JISm^tf6r«^-«sitling  in  it^theit  fades  turoed 
with  eager  interest  and  aiuaetjr.  towards  the 
door  as  he  made  bis  appearance.  He  ob- 
served that  both  of  ^em  staited  and  turned 
cKceedingly  pale.    •  . 

"  Let  me  introdiico.to  yon,"  said  Mr*  Au- 
brey, quickly,  and  with  abri^aasurmg 
smile,  *^  a  gentleman  who  has  ktndly  jcalled 
to  relieve  us  all  from  great  anxiety-^-Mr. 
Qammon:  Mr.  Qammon,  Mrs.  Aubrey-** 
Miss  Aubrey.'*  He  bowed  with  an  air  of 
deep  deference,  but  easy  aell^Qsaession ; 
his  sonl  thiillkig  wi^ui  bhn  at  the  «igkt  i€ 
her  whose  image  had  never  been  frcAn  before 
his  eyes  since  3iey  had  first  seen  herw 

(<  I  shall  t^Spam  i  on  you  for  onl^  a  few 
minutes,  ladies,''  said  he,  approtemng  ^e 
chair  towards  which  he  was  mo^oaed.  «<  I 
could  not  resist  tbe-opportuni^  80  politely 
afforded,  me  by  Mr.  Aubrey  of  paying  my 
compHments  here,andpesoonally assuring 
you  of  my  utter  abhonttnoe  of  the<  merc»nary 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  a  gentlemaa  with 
whom,  alas!  I  amblosely  conitteted  in 
business,  ^nd  whose- letter  to  you  of  this 
evening  I  only  Cf|sually  became  aoqpinted 
with  a  few  moments  before  atarting  off 
hither.  Forget  it,  ladies^  I  pledge  my 
honour  l^at  it  ^all  natat  be  adea  onP^ 
Tliis  he  said  with  a  fervour  of  maoiier  that 
could  not  but  make  an  impression  on  those 
whom  he  addressed.  * 

"I'm  sure  we're  happy  to  see  you,  Mr, 
Gammon,  and  very*  much  obliged  to  you, 
indeed,*^  ^aid  Mrs^  Aubrey,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  and  a  fbce  from  wiaiich  alarm  waa 
vanishing  fkst,  Misa  Aubrey  said  nolldng : 
her  briUiant  eyes  ■  glanced  with  ^ieccii^ 
anxiety,  now  at  her  broiler,  then  at  his 
companion.  Gammon  felt  that  he  was  4ift- 
■  trusted  Notbinr  oonld  be  «)iore  |»eposse»- 
sing-  -more  bland  and  lnslin]atia|,  witlumt 
a  trace  of  fnlsomeness,'  than  Mi;  GaoBBon^s 
manner  and  addies^,  as  he  took  hia  seat  bef 
tween  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Mi8»Aubiiey4  whose 
paleness  rather  sttddei^y  gave  way  to  a 
rtvid  and  beautifbl  flush;  and  her  ^res  pre- 
sently sparkled  WilSi  deM^fated  surprisd  on 
perceiving  the  relieved  na  of  her  bvother, 
and  the  apparent  eefdiaKty  and  sincerity  of 
Mr,  G^ammon.  When  aba  refieoted,  more- 
over, on  ber  expreMftovito^  of  kodfanesi  -and 


severity  cericanung  him  th^t  very  evus^if  ^ 
and  of  which  be  vow  appeared  so  and^ter-* 
ving,  it  threw.into  ber  manner  towards  him 
a  sort  of  delicate  and  cham^g  embarrass-' 
ment.    Her  ear  drank  in  eagerly  every  w«id 
he  uttered — so  pmnted,  so  significant,  so 
full  of  earnest  good-will  towards  her  bro-  < 
tber.    His  manner  was  that  of  a  gentleman, : 
his  ootmtenance  and  conversation  that  of  a 
man  of  intellect,-^was  tkis  the  keen  and 
cruel  pettifogger  whom;  she  had  learned  at 
once  to  di^ad  and  to  4espise1    They  and 
he  w^pe,  in  a  word,  completely  at  thek 
ease  with  one  another,  within  a  fewminutea. 
after  he  bad.  taken  his  Seat  at!  the  tea-table. 
Miss  Aubrey's  beauty  shone  that  evening 
virith  even  unwonted  lustve,  and  appeared  as 
if  it  bad  not  been  in  t^  leasl  impaired  by . 
the  anguish  of  mind  wbicb  riie  had  so  long 
suffered.    'Tis  quite  impossible  for  me  to . 
do  justice  to  the  cocpression  of  her  full  bloom- 
ing blue  eyes— an  expression  of  mingled 
passion  and  inteUect^^  blended  softness 
ani  spirit,  that,  especially  in  eor^jimeti^m  ? 
with  theric^  tones  of  her  voice,  shod  some* 
thing  like  madness  into  the  breast  of  €ham<" 
mpn.    She,  as  Well. as  her  k>v<iy  sister- 
in-law  was,  dressed  in  moi^ning,  which' 
infinitely  set  off  her  dazding  con^l^doiv . 
and,  simpk^alnd  elegant  in  its.drap^/,  dis- 
played her  «c(|ai8ite  iHrqiortioBS   to   tide 
Eieatest  possible   advantage.     .'^Oh,  my 

od !"  t^ufi^  Gammon,  wi^  amomentary 
thrill  of  disgust  and  horror;  <<and  Ihiaistho 
transoeodent  creature  of  whom,  that  Uttlo 
mi8<ireant.  Titmouse^  spoke  to  me  in.  terms 
<^8udh  presumptuous  and  rovoltbg  Uoense!" 
What  would  he  not  have  given. to  kiss  ^. 
fair  and  delicata  white  band  that  passed  to 
him  his  tea-cup !  Then  Gatomon's  though^' 
turned  ibr  a  moment  iaward-^^^tDi^^  wSoU  « 
scoundrel  was  htf  .At  that  instant  he  wra^ 
as  it  were,  reeking  wi^  his  recent.lie.  He 
was  thece  on  (»nel,  ialso  pretences,  which 
alone  had  secured  him  aoc»s6  into  that  littl» 
drawin^i-room,  ahd  brought  him  into  c(»iti* 
guity  With  Uie  dazzline  beaotjr  beside  hinb»« 
pure  and  innocent  as  beanti&l  ^-*he  v^aa  « 
fiend  beside  an  angel. .  What  aa  execrable 
hypoeiite  was  he ! 

Ho  caught  on  that  memombleoooaeioB,a 
sudden  gumpse  even  of  his  ownrnfenni 
sBL7i8Hirass*-.a  filght  that  gave  bia  m&M 
shudder.  Tfami,  was  he  hot  in  the  pgcergga 
of  his  victims  9*^{  those  whom  he  was  fmi 
pvessincr  on  to  the  verge  of  d€Sstnieli<m-i%M 
whom  he  was,  at  tlml  moment,  BMditatioai 
profound  and  subtle  sdiemes  of  misidiiai^ 
At  length  they  all  got  into  animatedr  ctmJrOsr 
oation.  Hewa8iD£iiteIy«tn3ck«FKi^9Tl46ii 
by  the  unaffected  simoltoitr  and  famknoiw 
of  thdr manners,  yet  ho  f^ma^voifmt^ 
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^1  eonscionsness  of  n6t  having  made  the 
least  way  with  them;  though  physically 
Ibear  to  them,  he  seemed  yet  really  at  an  un- 
approachable distance  from  them,  and  pai^ 
•ticnlarly  from  Miss  Aubrey.  He  felt  that 
the  courtesy  bestowed  upon  him  was  acci- 
dental, the  result  merely  of  his  present  posi* 
ticm,  and  of  the  intelligence  which  he  had 
tome  to  communicate ;  it  was  not  personal 
-—'twas  nothing  to  Gammon  himuiff  it 
wotild  never  be  renewed,  unless  he  should 
renew  his  device.  There  was  not  thefaint*- 
est  semblance  of  sympoAy  between  them 
and  him.  Fallen  as  they  were  into  ia  lower 
sphere,  they  had  yet  about  them^  so  to  speak, 
a  certain  atmosphere  of  conscious  personal 
consequence,  derived  from  high  birth  and 
breeding — from  superior  feelings  and  assb- 
dations-^rom  a  native  frankness  and  dicf- 
nity  ef  character,  which  was  indestructible 
and  inalienable,  which  chilled  and  checked 
undue  advances  of  any  sort.  They  were 
still  the  Aubreys  of  Yatton,  and  he,  in  their 
presence,  still  Mr.  Oammon  of  the  firm  of 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  of  Saffron  Hill 
—and  all  this  on  the  part  of  the  Aubreys 
without  the  least  effort,  the  least  intention, 
or  consciousness.  No,  there  had  not  been 
exhibited  towards  him  the  faintest  indica- 
tion of  hauteur.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
been  treated  with  perfect  cordiality  and 
frankness.  Yet,  dissatisfaction  and  vexa- 
tion were,  he  scarce  knew  at  the  moment 
why,  completely  ^/foocfong  him.  Had  he  ac- 
curately analyzed  his  own  feelings,  he 
would  have  discovered  the  real  cause  to 
have  been — his  own  unreasonahk,  uniuatifi' 
able  wishes  and  intentions.  They  talked  of 
Titmouse,  and  his  mode  of  life  and  conduct 
«-^f  his  expected  alliance  with  the  Lady 
Cecilia,  at  the  mention  of  which  Gammon's 
quick  eye  detected  a  passing  smile  of  scorn 
on  Miss  Aubrey's  countenance,  that  was 
death  to  all  his  own  fond  and  ambitious  hopes. 
After  he  had  been  sitting  with  th^m  for 
scarcely  an  hour,  he  detected  Miss  Aubrey 
stealthily  glancing  at  her  watch,  and  at  once 
arose  to  take  his  departure,  with  a  very  easy 
atid  graceful  air,  expressing  an  apprehen- 
sion that  he  had  trespassed  upon  their  kind- 
ness. He  was  cordially  assured  to  the 
contrary,  but  invited,  neither  to  prolong  his 
stay,  nor  renew  his  visit.  Miss  Aubrey  made 
him,  he  thought,  as  he  inclined  towards  her, 
rather  a  formal  courtesy ;  and  the  tone  of 
voice — soft  and  silvery — ^in  which  she  said 
**  good-night,  Mr.  Gammon,"  fell  on  his 
eager  ear,  and  sunk  into  bis  vexed  heart, 
like  music.  On  quitting  the  house,  a  deep 
•igh  of  disappointment  escaped  him.  As 
he  ffazed  for  a  moment  with  longing 
-  t^  windows  of  the  room  in  w£ch 
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Abbiey  was  sittings,  he  fth  profound  de- 
pression of  spirit;  he  had  altsgether/ot/eif/ 
and  he  had  a  sort  of  cursed  eonscionsness 
that  he  deserved  to  fail,  on  every  account. 
Her  image  was  liefoie  his  mind?s  eye  every 
moment  whHe  he  was  tbleading  his  way 
back  to  his  chambers  at  Thavies'  Inn;  he 
sat  for  an  hoar  or  two  bbfore  theremnantot* 
his  fire,  lost  in  a  revery;  and  sleep  came 
not  to  bis  eyes  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. Juat  as  his  tortsons  mind  was  losing 
hold  of  its  sinister'  pdrpose  in  sleep,  Mr. 
Aubrey  mi^t  hate,  been  seen  taking  his 
seat  in  his  Uttle  study,  having,  spent  a  rest- 
less night  'Twas  tittle  more  than  half- 
past  four  o'clock  when  be  entered,  candle 
in  hand,  the  scene  of  his  early  and  cheerful 
labours,  and  took  his  seat  before  his  table 
eoveied  with  loose  manusciipts  and  books. 
His  fiice  was  certainly  overcast  with  anxie- 
ty, but  his  soul  was  calm  and  resolute.  Ha- 
ving lit  his  fixe,  he  placed  his  candle  on  the 
tab&,  and  leaning  back  for  a  moment  in  his 
chair,  while  the  flickering  increasing  light  of 
his  crackling  fire  and  candle,  revealed  to 
him,  with  a  sense  of  snngness,  his^helves 
crammed  with  books,  and  the  window  cover- 
ed with  an  ample  crimson  curtain,  effectually 
excluding  the  chill  morning  air'^he  rieflect. 
ed  with  a  heavy  sigh  upon  the  precarioos 
tenure  by  which  he  held  the  little  eomforts 
that  were  yet  left  to  him.  Ohl^-thought 
he— if  Heaven  were  but  to  relieve  me  from 
the  frishtfal  pressure  of  Hability  under 
which  I  am  bound  to  the  eaitly  what  la- 
bour, what  privation  would  I  repine  at  I 
What  gladness  would  not  sprir^  up  in  my 
heart?  Bat  ronsinff  himself  from  vain 
thoughts  of  this  kind,  he  began  to  arrange 
his  manuscripts,  when  his  ear  caught  a 
sound  on  the  stair—- 'twas  the  light  step  of 
his  sister,  coming  down  to  perform  her  pro- 
mised undertaking-^not  an  unnsual  one  by 
any  means— to  transcribe  for  the  press  the 
manuscript  he  was  about  completing  that 
morning.  **  My  sweet  Kate,"  said  he  ten- 
derly, as  she  entered  with  her  little  chamber 
light,  which  she  extinguished  as  she  enter- 
ed-—" I  am  leally  grieved  to  see  you  stir- 
ring so  early — go  back  to  bed."  But  she 
kissed  his  cheek  affectionately,  and  re- 
fused to  do  any  such  thing;  and  telling 
him  of  the  restless  night  she  had  passed,  of 
which  indeed  her  pale  and  depressed  fea^ 
tures  liore  but  too  legible  evidence,  she  sat* 
herself  down  in  her  accustomed  place, 
nearly  opposite  to  him,  cleared  away  space 
enough  for  her  little  desk, and  then  openinff 
it,  was  presently  engaged  in  her  delightful 
task-— for  to  her  it  wcu  indeed  dDlightfttl-*^ 
of  copying  out  her  brother^s  composition* 
Thus  she  sat,  mkmt  and  industiious*  i 
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I  fleaioe  opening  her  lipt ,  exoept  to  ask  him 
to  explain  an  illegible  word  or  so,  till  the 
hoar  had  arrired-^eight  o*olock--for  the 
I  eloae  of  Iheir  morning  toil.  The  reader 
I  will  be  pleated  to  hear  that  &e  article  on 
which  they  had  been  enffaged-«-and  whieh 
was  on  a  ooestion  of  foreigB  politics,  of 
great  difficutf  and  importaBce<~prodaced 
him  a  cheque  for  sixty  guineas,  and  excited 
very  general  attention  and  admiration*  Oh, 
how  precious  was  this  reward  of  his  honour- 
able and  severe  toil !  How  it  chfteted  him 
who  had  earned  it,  and  those  who  were, 
alas !  entirely  dependent  opon  his  noble  ex- 
ertions! And  how  sensibly  it  augmented 
their  little  means !  Grateful,  indeed,  were 
all  of  them  for  the  success  which  had  at* 
tedded  his  labours! 

As  I  do  not  intend  to  occapr  the  reader 
with  any  details  relating  to  Mr.  Aubrey's 
Temple  avocations,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  saying,  that  the  more  Mr.  Weasel  and 
Mr.  Aubrey  came  to  know  of  eac^  other,  the 
more  Aubrey  respected  his  legal  knowledge 
and  ability,  and  he,  Aubrey°s  intellectual 
energy  and  successful  application,  which, 
indeed,  consciously  brought  home  to  Aubrey 
its  own  reward,  in  the  daily  acquisition  of 
solid  learning,  and  increasing  facility  in  the 
use  of  it.  ms  mind  was  formed  for  things, 
and  was  not  apt  to  occupy  itself  wi&  mere 
words,  or  technicalities.  He  was  erer  in 
quest  of  the  principles  of  law,  its  reason, 
and  spirit.  lie  quickly  began  to  appreciate 
the  sound  practical  good  sense  on  wnich  sd- 
most  all  the  rules  of  law  ane  founded,  and 
the  effectual  manner  In  which  they  are  ac- 
commodated to  the  innumerable  and  ever- 
varying  exigencies  of  human  affairs.  The 
mere  forms  and  technicalities  of  the  law, 
Mr.  Aubrey  often  compared  to  short-hand, 
whose  characters  to  the  uninitiated  appear 
quaint  and  useless,  but  are  perfectly  invalu- 
able to  him  who  has  seen  the  object,  and 
patiently  acquired  the  use  of  them. 

Whatever  Mr.  Aubrey's  hand  found  to 
do,  while  studying  the  Jaw,  he  did  it,  in- 
deed, with  his  might-*»which  is  the  grand 
secret  of  the  difference  in  the  success  of  dif- 
ferent persons  addressing  themselves  to  le- 
gal studies.  Great  or  small,  easy  or  diffi- 
cult, simple  or  complicated,  interestiug  or 
uninteresting,  he  made  a  point  of  mastering 
It  thoroughly,  and,  as  fo  as  possible,  by  hta 
'9wn  ^art»f  which  generated  early  a.  habit 
of  belt-reliance  which  no  one  better  than  he 
knew  the  value  of-^how  inestimable,  how 
indispensable  not  to  the  lawyer  merely,  but 
to  any  one  entrusted  with  the  responsible 
managei^ient  of  affairs.  In  short,  he  had  all 
tue  success  which  is  sure  to  attend  the  ex- 
ertioDS  sf  a  man  of  superior  sense  ai^  spirit, 
—ho  is  in  earnest  in  what  he  is  about     He 


frequently  surprised  Mr.  Weasel  with  tb» 
exactnq^s  and  extent  of  his  legal  informa- 
tion— hts  acuteness,  clear-headedness,  and 
tenacity  in  dealing  with  matters  of  dowiH 
riffht  difficulty — and  Mr.  Weasel  had  sever 
rau  times,  in  consultation,  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  very  flattering  opinion  coo> 
nemii^  Mr.  Aubrey  to  the  attorney-genO" 
rai.  The  mention  of  that  eminent  person 
reminds  me  of  an  observation  which  I  in- 
tended to  have  made  some  time  ago.  The 
reader  is  not  to  imagine,  from  my  silence 
upon  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  his 
fallen  fortunes,  was  heartlessly  forgotten  (xc 
neglected  by  the  distinguished  friends  and 
associates  of  former  and  more  prosperous 
days.  It  was  not  they  that  withdrew  from 
him,  but  he  that  withdrew  from  them ;  and 
that,  too,  of  set  purpose,  resolutely  adhered 
to,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  othar* 
wise,  without  seriously  interfering  with  the 
due  prosecution  of  those  plans  of  life  on 
which  were  dependent  not  only  his  all,  and 
that  of  those  connected  with  him — but  his 
fond  hopes  of  yet  extricating  himself,  by  his 
own  p^sonal  exertions,  from  thedirefal  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  which  at  present  en- 
vironed him — of  achieving,  with  his  owa 
right  hand,  independence. 

The  attorney-general  frequently  called 
to  inquire  how  he  was  getting  on;  and,  lei 
me  not  forget  here  to  state  a  fact  which  I 
conceive  infinitely  to  redound  to  poor  Ao* 
brey's  honour— -viz.:  that  he  thrice  refused 
offers  made  him  from  very  high  quarters,  of 
considerable  sinecures^  t.  e.  handsome  salft* 
ries  for  purely  nominal  services — ^whichhe 
was  earnestly  and  repeatedly  reminded 
would  at  once  afford  him  a  liberal  mainte^ 
nance,  and  leave  the  whole  of  his  time  at  hia 
own  disposal,  to  follow  any  pursuit  or  pro- 
fession which  he  chose.  Mr.  Aubrey  justly 
considered  that  it  was  very  difficult,  if  not 
indeed  impossible,  for  any  honourable  and 
high-qiinded  man  to  be  asinecurist.  He 
that  holds  a  sinecure,  in  my  opinion,  is 
plundering  the  public;  and  how  it  is  less 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and  jus- 
tice, deliberately  to  defraud  an  individual, 
than  deliberately  and  opeidy  to  defraud. that 
collection  of  individuals  called  the  publio, 
let  casuists  determine. 

As  for  Mr.  Aubtey,  he  saw  stretching  bo 
fore  him  the  clear,  straight,  bright  line  ot 
honour,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  it,  with 
out  faltering  or  waverings,  come  what  come 
might.  He  resolved,  with  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  that  his  own  exertions  should 
procure  his  bread,  and  if  such  was  the  will 
of  Heaven,  lead  him  to  distinction  amoi^ 
mankind.  He  had  formed  this  determ* 
natbn,  and  resolved  .to  work  it  oat— 
never  to  pausa  or  give  way,  Jrut,4o  dt« 
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to  te  «tni|rg)e«  Such  a  spirit  orast  cdii- 
auer,  whatever  la  opposed  to  it»  What  di 
iifficutty?  Only  a  word  indicatiBgr  the 
degree  of  strenfpth  requisite   for  accom- 


pUshin^  partiealar  objeets;  a  mere  notice 
of  the  necessity  for  exertion;  a  baghear  to 
children  and  fools ;  only  a  mere  stimulus  to 
men. 


CHAPTER  XVIT. 


Ma.  Gammom  felt  very  little  difficulty  in 
putting  off  Mr.  Quirk  from  his  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  payment  by  Mr.  Aubrey  of 
the  balance  of  his  account ;  in  demonsthiting 
to  him  the  policy  of  waitmg  a  little  longer. 
He  pledged  himself,  when  the  proper  tmie 
came,  to  adopt  measures  of  unaoubted  effi- 
cacy,— assuring  his  sullen  senior  in  a  low 
tone,  that  ance  his  1^^  had  reached  Mr. 
Aubrey,  dicumstances  had  occurred  which 
would  render  it  in  the  last  degree  dangerous 
to  press  the  gentleman  upon  the  subject. 
What  that  was  which  had  happened,  Mr. 
Gammon,  as  usual,  refused  to  states  This 
was  a.  considerable  source  of  yexation  to 
the  old  gentleman :  but  he  had  a  far  greater 
one,  in  the  decisive  and  final  overthrow  of 
his  fondly  cherished  hopes  concerning  his 
daughter's  alliance  with  Titmouse. 

The  paragraph  in  tiie  "Aurora,'*  an- 
nouncinpr  Mr.  Titmouse's  engagement  to 
his  brilliant  relative,  the  Lady  Ceftsilia,  had 
emanated  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gammon, 
who  had  had  several  objects  in  view  in 
giving  early  publicity  to  the  event  he  an- 
nounced in  such  courtly  terms.  Happening 
an  the  morning  on  which  it  appeared,  to  be 
glancing  over  the  fascinating  columns' of 
the  Awrora^  at  a  public  office,  (the  paper 
taken  in  at  their  own  establishment  being 
the  Morning  Growl^^  he  made  a  point  of 
purchasing  that  day^s  Jhtrora;  and  on  re- 
tumin^if  to  Saffron  Hill,  he  inquired  whe- 
ther Mr.  Quirk  were  at  home.  Hearing  that 
he  was  sitting  alone,  in  his  room,«^in  rush- 
ed Mr.  Gammon,  breathless  with  surprise 
and  haste,  plucking^  the  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  "By  heavens,  Mr.  Quirk!"— he 
almost  gasped,  as  he  doubled  down  the 
paper  to  the  place  where  stood  tiie  an- 
nouncement in  question,  and  put  it  into  Mr. 
Quirk's  hands, — "this  young  fellow's  given 
you  the  slip,  after  all !  See  !--Th6  moment 
that  my  back  is  turned'"-— 

Mr.  Quirk  having  with  a  little  trepidation 
adjusted  his  spectacles,  perused  the  para- 
^^ph  with  a  somewhat  flushed  face.    He 


had,  in  fact,  for  seme  time  had  grievous 
misgivings  on  the  subject  of  his  chance  of 
becoming  the  father-in-law  of  his  distin- 
guished client,  Mr.  Titmouse ;  but  now  his 
faintest  glimmering  of  hope  was  suddenly 
and  completely  extmguished,  and  the  old 
gentleman  felt  quite  desolate.  He  looked 
up,  on  finishing  the  paragraph,  and  gazed 
radier  ruefully  at  his  indignant  and  sympa- 
thizing companion. 

"It  seems  all  up.  Gammon,  certainly— 
don't  iti"  said  he,  with  a  flustered  air. 

"  Indeed^  my  dear  sir,  it  does !  You  have 
my  sincerest"— — 

"Now,  come,  t'other  end  of  the  thing. 
Gammon!  You  know  every  promise  of 
marriage  has  two  ends— one  joins  the  heart, 
and  t'other  the  pocket;  out  heart,  in  pocket 
—so  have  at  him,  by  Jovef  He  rose  up 
and  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  stood  before 
the  fire.  "Breach  of  premise— -thuiidering 
damages  devilish  deep  purse— special  jury 
— ^broken  heart,  and  all  that !  I  wish  he'd 
written  her  more  lettere !  Adad,  I'll  have 
a  shot  at  him  by  next  assizes — a  virrit  on 
the  file  this  very  day!  What  d'ye  think 
on't,  friend  Grammon,  between  ourselves  1" 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir — ^to  tell  you  the  truth 
— am't  you  really  well  out  of  iti  He's  a 
miserable  little  upstart— he'd  have  made  a 
wretched  husband  for  so  superior  a  girl. as 
Miss  Quirk."  \ 

"Ah — ay!  ay!  She  t«  a  good  girl, 
Gammon — there  you're  right;  would  have 
made  the  best  of  wives — ^my  eyes,  ^between 
onrsefles!)  how  that'll  go  to  the  jury! 
Gad,  I  fancy  I  see  'em— perhaps  all  of 'em 
daushters  of  their  own." 

"Lpokin^  at  the  thing  calmly,  Mr. 
Quirk,"  said  Gammon  gravely — apprehen- 
sive of  Mr.  Quirk's  carrying  too  far  so  very 
absurd  an  affair—"  where's  the  evidence  or 
the  promise  1  Because,  you  know,  there's 
certainly  something  depends  on  that— eh  1" 

♦•'Evidence  1  Deuce  take  you.  Gammon ! 
where  are  your  wits  1  Evidence?  Lots- 
lots  of  it!    Ain't  there  I— her  father!    Ain't 
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I  la  comnetent  witness  1  Wait  and  see  old 
Caleb  Quirk  s:et  into  the  boz>  I'll  settle 
his  hash  in  hdf  a  minute." 

« Yes — if  you're  believed,  perhaps." 

"  Believe  be 1    Who's  to  be  believed, 

if  Jher  own  father  isn't  V 

"Why,  you  may  be  too  much  swayed  by 
your  feelings !" 

''^Feelings  be !    It's  past  all  that; 

he  has  none — so  he  must  pay,  for  he  has 
cash !  He  ought  to  be  made  an  example 
of!" 

"  Still,  to  GGim  to  the  point,  Mr.  Quirk, 
I  vow  it  quite  leases  me— this  ma^C^  bi  the 

evidelice" 

.  .**  Evidence!  Why,  Lord  bless  my  soul, 
Gammon,"  quoth  Quirk,  testily,  "  haven't 
y,ou  had  your  eyes  and  ears  open  all  this 
while  1  Gad,  what  a  crack  witness  you'd 
make!  A  man  of  your — your  intellect- 
serve  a  friend  at  a  pinch — and  in  a  matter 
about  his  daughter !  Ah,  how  often  you've 
seen  'em  together — ^walking,  talking,  laugh- 
ing, danoing,  riding — writ  in  her  alburn-^ 
made  her  presents,  and  she  him.  Emdence  ? 
Oceans  of  it,  and  to  spare  1  Secure  Subtle— 
and  I  wouldn't  take  JSOOO  for  my  verdict !" 

•*  Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gram- 
mon,  very  seriously—**  though  ^'ve  striven 
my  utmost  these  six  months  to  bring  it 
about,  the  artful  little  scamp, has  never  given 
me  the  least  thing  that  I  could  lay  hold  of, 
and  swear  to." 

«*  Oh,  you'll  recollect  enough,  in  due  time, 
friend  Gammon,  if  you'll  only  turn  your 
attention  to  it;  and  if  you'll  bear  in  mind 
it's  life  and  death  to  my  poor  girl.  Oh 
Lord !  I  must  get  my  sister  to  break  it  to 
her,  and  I'll  send  sealed  instructions  to  Mr. 

Weasel,  shall  we  sayl  or  Lynx?  ay. 

Lynx ;  for  he'll  then  have  to  fight  for  his 
o^vn  pleadings ;  and  can't  turn  round  at  the 
trial  and  say,  *this  is  not  right,'  and  *  that's 
wrong,'  and,  ^why  didn't  you  have  such' 
and'  such  evidence  V  Lynx  is  the  man ; 
and  I'll  lay  the  venue  in  Y  orkshire,  for  Tit- 
mouse is  devilish  disliked  down  there;  and 
a  special  jury  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give 
him  a  desperate  slap  in  the  chops !  We'll 
lay  the  damages  at  twenty  thousand  pounds ! 
An,  ha!  I'll  teach  the  young  villiin  to 
break  the  hearts  of  an  old  man  and  his 
daughter.  But,  egad,"  he  pullied  out  his 
watch,  **  half-past  two ;  and  Nicky  Crow- 
bar sure  to  be  put  up  at  three !  tfy  Jove ! 
it  wonH  do  to  be  out  of  the  way :  he's  head 
of  the  gang,  and  they  always  come  down 
veiy  liberal  when  they're  in  trouble.  Snap ! 
Araminadab!  hollo!  who's  there  1  Drat 
them  all,  why  don't  they  speak  1"  The  old 
gentleman  was  soon,  however,  attended  to. 

**Are  they  heret"  he  inquired  as  Mr. 

'iiminadali  entered. 


«*  Yes  sir,  all  three;  and  the  eoodhis-at* 
the  door,  too.    Nicky  Crowbar's  to  be  np 
at  three,  sir"— 

**I  see— I  know— I'm  ready,"  replied 
Mr.  Quirk,  who  was  presently  seated  in  the 
coach  with  three  gentlemen,  to  whom  he 
minutely  explained  the  person  of  Mr.  Nicky 
Crowbar,  and  the  place  at  which  it  was 
quite  certain  that  Mr.  Crowbar  could  not 
have  been  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  the  9th  of  July,  seeing  that  he 
happened  at  that  precise  time  to  be  else- 
where, in  company  with  these  three  gentle- 
men*—to  wit,  at  Chelsea,  and  not  at  Clap* 
ham. 

Though  Mr.  Gammon  thus  sympathised 
with  one  of  the  gentle  beings  who  had  been 
**  rifled  of  all  their  sweetness,"  I  grieve  to 
say  that  the  other.  Miss  Tagiag,  never  occu- 
pied his  thoughts  for  one  moment.  He 
neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  or  not  she 
was  apprised  of  the  destruction  of  all  her 
fond  hopes,  by  the  paragrajph  which  had. 
appeared  in  the  .^urorg.  In  fact  he  felt  that 
he  had  really  done  enough,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Titmouse,  for  his  early  friend  and  pa* 
tron,  Mr.  Tagrag,  on  whom  the  stream  of 
fortune  had  set  in  strong  and  steady ;  and, 
in  short,  Mr  Gammon  Knew  that  Master 
Tagrag  had  received  a  substantial  meme&to 
of  his  connection  with  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 
In  fact,  how  truly  disinterested  a  man  waa 
Mr.  Gammon  towards  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact !  What  ha4  he  not  done, 
as  I  have  been  saying,  for  the  Tagraga  1 
What  for  Mr.  Titmouse?  What  for  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington  %  What  for  Mr.  Qtiiik, 
and  even  Snap  ?  As  for  Mr.  Quirk,  had  he 
not  been  put  in  possession  of  his  long  coveted 
bond  for  dglO,000?  of  which, by  the  way,  he 
allotted  £\om  only  to  the  man— Mr.  Gam- 
mon— by  whose  unwearying  exertions  and 
consummate  ability  he  obtained  so  splendid 
a  prize,  and  d8300  to  Mr.  Snap.  Then,  had 
not  Mr.  Quirk  alsobeen  paid  his  bill  againat 
Titmouse  of  J&5000  and  upwards,  aad 
JS2500  by  Mr.  Aubrey  ?  And,  governed  by 
the  articles  of  their  partnership,  what  a 
lion^s  half  of  this  spoil  had  not  been  apjpro* 
priated  to  the  respectable  old  head  of  the 
firm  t  Mr.  Gammon  did  undoubtedly  <iom- 
plain  indignantly  of  the^  trifling  portion  allot- 
ted to  him,  but  he  was  encountered  by  siioh 
a  desperate  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Quirk  as  baffled  him  entirely,  and  caused 
him  to  abandon  his  further  claim  in  dis^st 
and  despair.  Thus,  the  ^20,000  obtcined 
by  Mr.  Titmouse,  on  mortgage  of  the  Yat* 
ton  property,  was  reduced  at  once  to  the 
sum  of  JS5(K)0^-4)utout  of  this  handsome 
balance  had  yet  to  come,  first,  JS800  with 
interest,  due  to  Mr.  Quirk  for  suhsisteace-^ 
money  advanced  ^JfeilaPfQ^o^endly. 
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^OOdaetoMr.Snap,'ior  moneys  ftllesed  to 
have  been  also  lent  by  him  to  his  friend  Tit- 
moase  at  different  times,  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  already  explained  to  the  reader-** 
Snap's  demand  for  repayment  being  aecom- 
panied  by  verbatim  copies  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  memoranda^ — many  of  them  in 
pencil, — ^notes  of  hand,  receipts,  I.  O.  U/s 
Sie.j  in  whose  handwritinff  the  figures  re- 
presenting t^ie  mma  knt^  and  the  times  when, 
could  not  be  ascertained,  and  did  not  ugm^ 
fy :  it  being,  in  point  of  law,  good  prima 
faeU  evidence  for  Snap,  in  the  event  of  a 
trial,  simply  to  produce  the  documents  and 
prove  the  signature  of  his  friend  Mr.  Tit* 
mouse.  Titmouse  discharged  a  volley  of 
imprecations  at  Snap's  hea^,  on  receiving 
tliis  unexpected  claim,  and  referred  it  to 
Mi.  Gammon ;  who,  after  subjecting  it  to  a 
6911^  fiie  and  very  rigorous  examination, 
found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  resist,  or  even 
diminish  it;  such  perfect  method  and  accu- 
racy had  Snap  observed  in  his  accounts, 
that  they  secured  him.a  clear  gain  of  ^350 ; 
the  difference  between  that  sum  and  jS500, 
being  the  amount  actually  and  bond  fide  ad- 
vanced by  him  to  Titmouse.  Deducting, 
therefore,  dgl300,  (the  amount  of  the  two 
minor  demands  of  aSdOO  and  -€500  above 
specified,)  there  remained  to  Mr.  Titmouse 
oat  of  the  dS20,000  the  sum  of  Jg3700 ;  and 
he  ought  to  have  been  thankful;  for  he 
miglU  have  got  fw/Wnff,— oreven  have  been 
brought  in  debtor  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap.  I  say  that  Mr.  Gammon 
would  seem,  from  the  above  statement  of 
accounts,  not'te,have  been  dealt  with  in  any 
degree  adequately  to  his  merits.  He  felt  it 
so,  but  soon  teconciled  himself  to  it,  occu- 
pied as  he  was  with  arduqus  and  extensii'e 
speculations,  amidst  all  the  complication  of 
which  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of 
one  object,  viz.— ^tmacjT.  His  schemes 
were  boldly  conceived,  and  he  went  about 
the  accomplishment  of  them  with  equal  pa- 
tience and  sagacity.  Almobt  every  thing 
was  going  as  he  could  wish.  He  had  con- 
trived to  place  himself  in  a  very  convenient 
fast-and-loose  sort  of  position  with  reference 
to  his  fellow-partners— one  which  admitted 
of  his  easily  disengaging  himself  from  them, 
whenever  the  proper  tim^  arrived  for  taking 
^nch  a  step.  He  was  labsolute  and  para- 
mount over  Titmouse,  and  could  always  se- 
cure his  instatit  submission,  by  virtue  of 
the  fearful  and  mysterious  telisman  which 
he  ever  and  anon  flashed  before  his  startled 
eyes.  He  had  acquired  great  influence, 
also,  ever  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington — an  in- 
fluence which  was  constantly  on  the  in- 
erease;  and  had  seen  come  to  pass  an  event 
hich  he  judged  to  be  of  great  importance 
ltim^-*namely,  the  engagement  oetweeo 
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Titmouse  and  the  Lady  Cecilia.  Yet  was 
there  one  obtect  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  as  incalculably  valuable  and  .su- 
premely de8irable<^as  the  consummation  of 
all  his  designs  and  wishes ; — I  mean  the' 
obtainuig  the  h'hnd  of  Miss  Aubrey — and  in 
which  he  had  yet  a  fearful  misgiving  of 
failure.  But  he  was  a  man  whose  couragt 
rose  with  every  obstacle;  and  he  fixedly 
resolved  within  himself  to  succeed,  l.  any 
cost.  'Twas  not  alone  his  exquli.te  appre- 
ciation of  her  personal  beauty,  her  grace, 
her  accomplishments,  her  loVely  temper,  her 
lofty  mint,  her  hi^  birth — objects  all  of 
them  dazzling  enough  to  a  man  of  such  a 
powerful  and  ambitious  mind,  and  placed  in 
such  circumstances  in  life  as  Gammon. 
There  were  certain  other  considerations,  in- 
timately involved  in  all  his  calculations, 
which  rendered  success  in  this  affair  a  mat- 
ter of  capital  importance— nay  indispensa^ 
ble.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  what  had  passed, 
at  different  times,  between  that  proud  and 
determined  girl,  and  her  constant  and  en- 
thusiastic lover,  Mr.  Delamere,  I  am  as  cer- 
tain as  a  man  can  be  of  any  thing  that  has 
not  actually  happened,  that,  though  she 
mav  possibly  not  be  fated  to  become  Mrs. 
Delamere,  she  will  certainly  never  be- 
come--*Mrs.  Gammon.  Loving  Kate  as  1 
do,  and  bein?  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Gammon,  I  feel  deep  interest  in  his  move- 
ments, and  am  watching  them  with  great 
apprehension :— she,  lovely,  innocent,  un- 
suspicious; he,  subtle,  selfish,  unscrupu- 
lous, desperate ! .  And  he  has  great  power 
in  his  hands :  is  he  not  silently  surround- 
ing his  destined  prey  with  unperceived  but 
inevitable  meshes  ?  God  guard  thee,  my 
Kate,  and  reward  thy  noble  devotion  to  thy 
brother  and  his  fallen  fortunes!  Do  we 
chide  thee  for  clinging  to  them  with  fond 
tenacity  in  their  extremity,  when  thou  art 
daily  importuned  to  enter  into  that  station 
which  thou  wouldst  so  adorn  1 

Gammon's  reception  by  the  Aubreys,  in 
Vivian  Street— kind  and  courteous  though 
it  had  surdy  been — ^had  ever  sinc^  rankled 
in  his  heart.  Their  abstaining  from  a  re- 
quest to  him  to  prolong  his  stay,  or  to  re- 
new his  visit,  he  had  noted  at  the  time,  and 
had  ever  since  reflected  upon  with  pique 
and  discouragement.  Nevertheless  he  was 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  become  at  least 
an  occasional  visiter  in  Vivian  Street. 
When  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  without  any 
further  intimation  to  Mr.  Aubrey  concerning 
the  dreaded  balance  due  to  the  firm.  Gam- 
mon ventured  to  call  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  Mr.  Aubrey  that  it  was  no  mere 
temporary  lull;  that  he  might  divest  his 
mind  of  all  uneasiness  on  the  subject;  and 
of  aakioff  whether  he  (Gammon)  had  n  : 
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TUK  THOdSANB  A  YEAK. 


XM  Mr.  Aubrey  truly  &at  he  botii  oonld, 
and  would  restrain  ike  hand  of  Mr.  Oniric 
Cquld  Mr.  Aubrey  be  otherwise  than  grate* 
fal  for  such  active  and  manifeirtly  disinte- 
rested kindness  1 

Again  Gammon  made  his  t^^eavaoee  at 
Mrs.  Aob^y's  tea-table— and  was  again  re- 
eeived  with  all  the  sweetness  and  frank- 
ness of  manner  which  he  had  formerly  ex- 
perienced from  -her  and  Miss  Anbrey. 
Again  he  called,  on  some  adroit  pretext, 
or  another— «nd  <mce  heard  Miss  Aubrey's 
rich  voice  and  exquisite  perfofmance  on 
the  piano.  He  became  sabjeet  to  emotions 
and  imptilses  of  a  sort  that  he  had  never 
before  experienced :  yet,  whenever  he  reti- 
red from  their  fascinating  society,  he  felt 
an  aching  void,  as  it  weare,  wilhin — ^he 
perceived  the  absence  of  sdl  sympathy 
towards  him;  he  felt  indignant--but  that 
did  not  quench  the  ardour  of  his  aspirations. 
Tis  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  on  every 
occasion  Gammon  effectually  concealed  the 
profound  and  agitating  feenngs  which  the 
sight  of  Miss  Aubrey  called  forth  in  him ; 
zni  what  a  tax  was  this  upon  his  powers  of 
concealment  and  self-control !  How  heiaid 
himself  out  to  amuse  and  interest  them  all ! 
With  what  racy  humour  would  he  describe 
&e  vulgar  s^surdities  of  Titmoose— -the 
stately  eecentrioiti^  of  the  Dreddlingtons ! 
With  what  eager  and  breaihless  interest 
was  he  listened  to!  No  man  could  make 
himself  more  unexcepCionably  agreeable 
than  Gammon ;  and  the  ladies  really  took 
pleasure  in  his  society ;  Kate  about  as  far 
.  from  any  notion  of  the  real  state  of  his  feel- 
ings as  of  what  was  at  that  moment  going 
on  at  the  antipodes.  Her  reserve  towards 
him  sensibly  lessened ;  why,  iiideed,  should 
she  feel  it,  towards  one  of  whom  Dr.  Tatham 
spoke  80  highly,  and  who  appeared  to  war- 
rant iti 

Moreover,  Mr«  Gammon  took  special  care 
to  speak  in  the  most  unreserved  and  unquali- 
fied manner  of  the  mean  and  mercenary  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Quirk— of  the  miserable  style 
of  business  in  which  be,  Mr.  Gammon,  was 
compelled,  for  only  a  short  time  longer,  he 
trusted,  to  participate,  and  which  was  really 
revolting  to  his  own  feelings ;  in  abort,  he 
did  his  best  to  cause  himself  to  appear  a 
sensitive  and  high-minded  man,  whose  on- 
happy  fate  it  had  been  to  be  yoked  with 
those  who  were  the  reverse.  Mr.  Aubrey 
regarded  him  from  time  to  time  with  silent 
anxiety  and  interest,  as  one  who  had  it  in 
bis  powen  at  any  instant  hb  might  choose, 
to  cause  the  suspended  sword  to  fall/ upon 
him ;  at  whose  will  and  pleasure  he  conti- 
nued in  the  enjoyment  of  his  present  domes- 
tic happiness,  instead  of  being  incarcerated 
in  orison ,  but  who  had  hitherto  evinced  a 


disposition  of  fdgnal  forbearance,  sincert 
good-natare,  and  disinterestedness.  They 
often  need  to  speak  of  him,  and  compare  tiie 
ifflpreBsion  which  his  p^*son  and  conduct 
had  produced  in  their  minds ;  and  in  two 
points  ther  agreed— that  he  exhibited  anxie- 
^  to  render  himself  agreeable;  and  that 
mere  was  a  certain  Bomething  about  his  eye 
which  none  of  them  liked.  It  seemed  as 
thoogh  he  had  in  a  manner  two  natures  $ 
and  3iat  one  of  them  was  watching  the  e^ 
fcnrts  made  by  the  other  to  beguile  f 

While,  however,  the  Fates  thus  frowned 
upon  the  aspiring  attempts  of  Gammon 
towards  MissAnbrey,  theyomiled  beniff* 
nantly  enough  upon  Titmouse,  and  his  suit 
with  the  Lady  Cecilia.  Hie  first  shoci 
over— which  no  lively  sensibilities  or  strong 
feelings  of  h^  ladydhip  tended  to  protract,, 
she  bSgan  insensibly  to  get  familiar  with 
the  person,  manners,  and  character  of  her 
futuPB  lord,  and  reconciled  to  her  fate.— 
'*When,neople  understood  that  t\^y  mutt 
live  togetner,*'  said  a  yerj  great  man,  *'  they 
learn  to  soften,  by  mutual  accommodation, 
that  yoke  which  they  know  that  they  cannot 
shake  off;  they  become  good  husbands  and 
wives,  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  hus- 
bands and  wives,  for  necessity  is  a  powerful 
master  in  teaching  ike  duties  which  it  imr 
poses."*  The  serene  intelligence  of  Lady 
Cecilia  having  satisfied  her  that**  it  was  her 
fate**  to  be  married  to  Titmouse,  she  resign- 
ed herself  to  it  tranquilly,  calling  in  to  her 
assistance  divers  co-operative  reasons  for 
the  step  she  had  agreed  to  take.  She  could 
thereby  accomplish  at  all  events  one  dariing 
object  of  her  papa's — ^the  re-union  of  the 
lon^and  unhappily-severed  fknfily  interests. 
Then  Yatton  wa^  certainly  a  delightful  es- 
tate to  be  mratress  o^— a  charming  residence, 
and  one  which  she  might  in  all  probabili^ 
calculate  on  having  pretty  nearly  to  herself. 
His  rent-roll  was  lara^e  and  unencumbered, 
and  would  admit  of  a  handsome  jointure. 
On  her  accession  to  her  own  independent 
rank,  the  odious  name  of  Titmouse  would  dis* 
appear  in  the  noble  one  of  Lady  Drelinconit, 
peeress  in  her  own  right,  and  representative 
of  the  oldest  barony  m  the  kindgom.  Met 
husband  would  then  become  a  mere  cipher 
—no  one  would  ever  hear  of  him,  or  inquire 
after  him,  or  think  or  care  about  him — « 
mere  mote  in  the  sunbeam  of  her  own  splen- 
dour. But  above  all,  thank  Heaven!  there 
were  many  ways  in  which  a  teparvtimt 
•might  be  brought  about — never  mind  how- 
soon  after  marriage— ^  step  which  was  be- 
coming one  quite  of  course,  and  implied 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  ehararter,  or  let- 
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Mtting  to  ^  personal  oenseqoffiKe  of  the 
(ady-^who  indeed  was  almost^  as  of  coarse, 
reeogrnised  as  an  object  of  sympathy,  rather 
than  of  suspicion  or  scorn. 

These  were  powerful  foroes,  all  impelliBg 
her  in  one  direction—and  irresistibly.  How 
eoald  it  be  otherwise  with  a  mere  creature 
efeiicumstance  like  her  1  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  however,  there  were  occasions  when 
Titmouse  was  presented  to  her  in  a  some^ 
what  startling  and  sickening  aspect.  It  some- 
times almost  choked  her  to  see  him-— lidi' 
^oos  object!— in  the  company  of  gentle- 
mer»— to  witness  their  treatment  of  him, 
md  then  reflect  that  he  was  about  to  be- 
tcfsae  her — lord  and  master.  One  day,  for 
uwtance,  she  accompanied  the  Earl  in  the 
carriage  to  witness  the  hounds  throw  off, 
not  &  from  Yatton,  and  where  a.  very 
brilliant  field  was  expected.  There  were, 
in  fact,  about  two  hundred  of  the  leading 
■entlemen  of  the  county  assembledF— and, 
Sear  reader,  fancy  the  fisure  Titmouse  must 
bare  presented  among,  them^— -his  (^uizaing* 
ehss  screwed  into  his  eye,  and  clad  m  his  lit* 
3e  pink  and  leathers !— W  hat  a  seat  was  his ' 
How  many  significant  and  scornful  smiles, 
and  winks,  and  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  did 
his  appearance  occasion  among  his  bold 
and  high  bred  companions!  And  only 
about  ^r  or  five  minutes  after  they  had 
gone  away— this  ui^ppy  little  devU  was 
thoroughly  found  out  by  the  noble  animal 
he  .rode;  and  who  equally  well  knew  kia 
pftm'buainess,  and  what  he  had  on.  In  try* 
ine  to  take  a  dwarf  wall,  on  the  opposite 
sje  of  an  old  green  h(Nr8e-pond  by  the  road- 
side, he  urged  his  horse  with  that  weak  and 
indecisive  impulse  which  only  disgusted 
him;  so  he  suddenly  drew  back  at  the 
nvargin  of  the  pond,— over  head  and  heels 
flew  Titmouse,  and  descended  pluftip  on 
his  head  into  liie  deep  mud,  where  he  t&* 
Rtained  for  a  moment  or  two,  up  to  his 
shoulders,  his  little  legs  kicking  about  in 
the  air— 

"Who's  that?" cried  one— and  another 
-*«and  another — without  stopping,  any 
Bftore  than  the  Life  Guards  would  have 
.  8to{)ped  for  a  sudden  individual  casu^ty 
in  the  midst  of  their  tremendous  charge  at 
Waterloo,— till  the  very  last  of  them,  who 
happened  to  be  no  le^s  a  person  than  Lord 
De  la  Zouch,  seeing,  as  he  came  up,  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  falleh  rider,  rein- 
led  up,  dismounted,  and  with  much  effort 
and  inconvenience  aided  in  extricating  Tit- 
mouse firom  his  fearful  yet  ludicrous  posi- 
tion,—^nd  thus  preserved  to  society  one  of 
Its  brightest  ornaments.  As  soon  as  he 
wa»  safe— a  dismal  spectacle  to  sods  and 
men,-^i8  preserver,  not  disposed,  by  dis- 
cpTering  who  Titmouse  was,  to  superecoga- 


totf  courtesy,  mounted  his  horse,  leaving 
Titmouse  in  the  care  of  an  old  woman 
whose  cottage  was  not  far  off,  ami  where 
Titmouse,  having  had  a  good  deal  of  th^ 
filth  detached  firom  him«  remounted  hi* 
horse  and  turned  its  head  homewards— hear- 
tily disposed,  had  he  but  daredf  cnieUy  to 
spur,  and  kick,  and  flog  it;  and  in  this 
pickle— <tapid,  and  sqIImi,  and  orestfallen- 
— 4ie  was  overtaken  and  reeognised  by 
Lord  Dreddlington  and  Lady  Cecilia*  re- 
turning from  the  field ! 
This  was  her  future  husband- 
Then  again— poor  Lady  Cecilia!— what 
thought  you  of  the  following,  whidi  vraa 
one  df  the  letters  he  addres^  to  you  1— 
Well  mi^t  Miss  Aubrey  exclaim,  **  how 
I  should  kke  to  see  their  correspondence !"— • 

*«TlM  Albany,  PieadiUy,  Load^B,  ItMi  Oct.,  18^. 

"  My  Dear  Ckcilia, 

"I  take  Up  My  pen  To  Inform  you  of 
Arriving  safe  Here,  where  Am  sorry  howr. 
To  say  There  Is  No  one  One  knows  except 
Tradespeople  Going  About  And  so  Dull  on 
Aect.  of  Customers  Out  of  Town,  Dearest 
love  You  Are  the  Girl  of  My^  Heart  As  f 
am  Of  Tour's  and  am  particular  Lonely 
Alone  Here  and  wish  to  he  There  where  ahe 
Is  how  I  Long  to  Fold  My  dearest  girl  in 
My  Arms  hope  You  Don't  Forget  Me  As 
soon  As  I  am  Absent  do  You  often  Think 
of  me  wh.  I  do  indeed  oiyou,  and  looking 
Forward  to  The  Happy  Days  When  We 
are  United  in  the  Happy  bonds  of  Hym- 
men,  never  To  part  Again  dearest  I  Was 
Driving  yesterday  In  my  New  Gabb  In  the 
park,  where  whom  Shd.  I  Meet  but  That 
Miss  Aubrey  Wh.  they  say  (Between  you 
And  Me  and  The  post)  is  Truly  in  a  Gal- 
lopping  Consumption  on  Aoct.  Of  my  Not 
Having  Her  A  likely  thing  indeed  That  I 
Ever  car'd  for  Such  an  individule  whh. 
Never  Did^  Only  of  you,  Dearest  What 
shall  I  Send  you  As  A  Gift  Shall  it  Be  In 
The  eloathing  Line,  For  there  Is  a  Won- 
derful Fine  and  Choice  Assortmt.  of  Cash- 
mere Shawls  and  Most  Remarkable  Hand- 
some Cloaks,  All  Newly  arrivM  fr.  Paris, 
Never  Think  Of  The  price  wh.  Between 
Lovers  Goes  for  Nothing.  However  Large 
the  Figure  Only  Say  what  You  Shall  have 
and  Down  It  Shall  Come  And  Now  dearest 
Girl  Adieu. 

'*  *  Those  Can't  meet  Again  who  Never  Part.* 

^*  dearest  Your*s  to  command  till  death. 
"T.  Titmouse." 

«  P.  T.  O.— Love  and  Duty  To  My  LoM 

(of  Course)  whom  shall  Feel  only  Too  hap 

y  to  Call  My  Father-In-Law,  the  Sowm 

?he  better." 


Jigiiizeu  rjy  ^^.^ty^K^ 
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When  poor  Lady  Oedlia,  received  this' 
etter,  and  hdd  read  dver  only  faalf^b^iozen 
lines  of  it,  she  flung  it  on  the  floor,  and 
thr^^w  herself  down  on  the  sofa,  in  her 
dressing-room,  and  remained  silent  and 
motionless-  for  more  than  an  hour;  and 
when  she  heard  Miss  Macspleachan  knock 
at  lier  door  for  admittance.  Lady  Cecilia 
started  np,  took  the  letter  from  the  floor,  and 

Cut  it  into  her  dressing-hox,  before  admitting 
er  humble  companion. 
A  succession  of  such  letters  as  the  above 
might  have  had  the  effect  upon  Lady  Ce- 
cilia's ^^atiachmeni^^  to  Titmouse,  which 
the  repeated  affusion  of  cold  water  wonld 
have  upon  the  thermometer ;  but  the  Fates 
favoured  Mr.  Titmouse,  by  investing  him 
with  a  character,  and  placing  him  in  a  po- 
sition calculated  to  give  him  personal  dig- 
nity, and  thereby  redeem  and  elevate  him 
in  the  estimation  of  his  fastidious  mistress 
— I  mean  that  of  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
parliament,  for  the  representation  of  a  bo- 
rough in  which  he  had  a  commanding  influ- 
ence. 

After  a  national  commotion  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  boon  that  was- 
sought  for,  the  great  bill  for  giving  eveby 
BODY  EVERY  THING  had  passcd  into  a  law, 
and  the  people  were  frantic  with  joy.  Its 
first  fruits  were  of  a  sort  that  satisfied  the 
public  expectation,  viz. :  three  or  four  earls 
were  turned  into  marquises,  and  two  or 
three  marquises  into  dukes,  and  deservedly; 
for  these  great  men  had  far  higher  titles  to 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  country, 
in  exacting  this  second  Magna  Charta  from 
King ,  than  the  stem  old  barons  in  ex- 
torting the  first  from  King  John — namely, 
they  parted  with  vast  substalitial  political 
power,  for  only  a  nominal  quid  pro  quo,  in 
the  shape  of  a  bit  of  riband  or  a  strawberry 
leaf.  Its  next  immediate  eflfect  was  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  opening  upon  it  the  floodgates 
of  popular  will  and  popular  opinion ;  and 
having  utterly  expelled  the  herd  of  ignorant 
and  mercenary  wretches  that  had  so  long 
occupied  and  defiled  it,  their  places  were  to 
be  supplied  by  a  band  of  patriots  and  states- 
men, as  gifted  as  disinterested — ^the  people's 
own  enlightened,  unbiassed,  and  deliberate 
choice.  Once  pot  the  government  of  the 
countF^ — the  administration  of  aflTairs — into 
hands  such  as  these,  and  the  inevitable  re- 
sult would  be,  the  immediate  regeneration 
ftf  society,  and  the  securing  the  greatest 
happiness  to  the  greatest  number.  It  was 
fearfilly  apparent  that,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, we  had  sunk  into  irredeemable  con- 
tempt abroad,  and  were  on  the  very  verge 
of  min  and  anarchy  at  home.  So  true  is  it, 
that  when  things  come  to  the  worvt,  they 


begin  to  mend.  In  ihort,  the  cihlightened 
and  enlarged  constituencies  began  forthwith 
io  look  out  for  fit  objects  of  their  choice — 
for  the  best  men;  men  of  independent  for- 
tune; of  deep  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country;  of  spotless  private  and  consistent 
public  character ;  who,  having  had  adequate 
leisure,  opportunity,  inclination,  and  cap** 
city,  had  fitted  themselves  to  undertake, 
with  advantage  to  the  country,  the  grav« 
responsibilities  of  statesmen  and  legislators. 
•Such  candidates,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse  became  naturally  in  universal 
request;  and  the  consequence  was,  such  a 
prodigious  flight  of  Titmice  into  the  Hotiee 
of  Commons— bnt  whither  am  I  wanderings  ^ 
I  have  to  do  with  only  one  little  borough— 
that  of  Yatton,  in  Yorkshire.  The  great 
charter  operated  npwn  it,  by  extending  its 
boundary —Grilston,  and  one  ot  two  of  the 
adjacent  places  being  incorporated  into  the 
new  borough.  Ihav«  ascertained  from  a 
very  high  quarter,  in  fact,  from  a  dleeeoseii 
cabinet  minister — a  curious  and  important 
fact;  that  had  Mr.  Titmouse  failed  in  re- 
covering the  Yatton  property,  or  been  of 
different  political  opinions,  in  either  of 
these  cases,  the  little  borough  of  Yat- 
ton was  doomed  to  utter  extinction:  a 
circumstance  which  shows  the  signal  ▼!- 
gilance,  the  acciirate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  local  interests  and  caDabili^ 
ties  evinced  by  these  great  and  gooa  men 
who  were  remodelling  the  representation  of 
the  country.  And  little  did  my  hero  suspeet 
that  his  political  opinions,  as  newly  instal 
led  owner  of  Yatton,  formed  a  topic  of 
anxious  discussion  at  more  than  one  cabi- 
net meeting,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Great  Bill  t  As  its  boundary  was  extended, 
so  the^constituency  of  Yattpn  was  enlarged, 
the  invaluable  elective  franchise  being  g^ren 
to  those  most  in  need  of  the  advantages  it 
could  immediately  procure ;  and  the  fleetirigf 
nature  of  whose  interest,  naturally  enhan- 
ced their  desire  to  consult  the  interests  of 
those  who  had  a  permanent  and  deep  stake 
in  its  welfare.  Though,  therefore,  the 
change  efl^ected  by  the  new  act  had  so 
considerably  added  to  the  roll  of  electors, 
it  had  not  given  ground  for  serious  appre- 
hension as  to  the  security  of  the  seat  of  the 
owner  of  the  Yatton  property.  After  a  very 
long  and  private  interview,  between  Gam- 
mon and  Titmouse,  in  which  something 
transpired  which  may  be  referred  to  here- 
after, it  was  agreed  that — (thfc^new  writ! 
having  issued  within  one  week  af^er  th« 
calmed  and  sobered  new  constituencies  had 
been  organized— which  again  had  Jbeen 
wisely  effected  within  a  week  or"  two 
after  the  passing  of  the  act) — Mr.Titmoose 
fshottid  instantly  Qgg^yas^^vl^iQpmpeti- 
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•tart  for  the  borpcrgh.  As  soon  as  this  was 
known,  a  deputation  from  ^e  new  electors 
in  Grilston  waited  upon  Mr.  'Htmouse-— to 
propose.  Itie  terms  on  whicli  Uieir  support 
was  to  be  obtained.  Titmouse  was  some- 
what startled— -but  Gammon  saw  in  it  the 
legitimate  workingof  thenew  system;  and 
-Haothing  was  ever  better  managed— hobo- 
dj  in  any  mischievous  secret— no  one  com- 
piromised;  but  the  result  was,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  plumpers  were  secured  in 
Grilston  alone  for  Mr.  Titmousef.  Then 
Gammon  appointed  Messrs.  Bloodsnck  and 
Son  the  local  agents  of"ntmon3e ;  for  whom 
lie  wrote  an  address  to  the  electors — and, 
Htmouse  prcmiising  to  hare  it  printed 
fothwith,  Mr.  Gammon  returned  to  town 
for  a  day  or  two.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  skilful  than  the  address  which 
ke  had  prepared— terse,  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  showy,  meaning  every  thing  or 
iiOthing-^(29io8U5  semper  versatttr  in  gene" 
raUbiM,  was  an  observatioB  c^  Lord  Coke's, 
OB  which  Gammon  kept  his  eye  fixed  in 
drawing  up  his  "  address.")  Yet  it  came 
to  pass  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
Gammon's  departure,  a  Mr.  PhelimO'Doo^ 
die,  a  splendid  billiard  player,  and  also  one 
of  the  first  members  retnmed^nly  a  few 
days  before— for  an  Irish  b'>rottffh  in  the 
Liberal  interest,  chanced  to  take  Y  atton  in 
Ids  way  to  Scotland  from  .London;  and  be- 
ng  intimate  with  Mr.  Titmouse,  from 
whom  he  had  bonrowed  a  little  money  a 
fyw  months  before,  to  enable  him  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  his  constituency — they  sate 
down  to  canvass  the  merits  of  the  address 
which  the  astute  but  absent  €rammon  had 
prepared  for  Titmouse.  They  pronounced 
it** devilish  dull  and  tame;"  Mr.  O'Doodle 
eomparing  it  to  toddy,  with  the  whiskey 
Emitted-'  and  availing  himself  of  Gam- 
mon's draft  as  far  as  he  approved  of  it,  ho 
drew  up  the  following  address,  which  put 
Titmouse  into  an  ecstasy;  and  he  sent  it 
off  the  very  next  morning  for  insertion  in 
the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  Here  is  an  exact 
oopy  of  that  judicious  and  able  performance. 

**To  the  worthy  and  independent  electon  Of  Tattoo. 
**  Gtentlem^i,— 'His  Mcyesty  having  been 
pleased  to  dissolve  the  late  Parliament  under 
very  remarkable  and  exciting  circumstances, 
and,Jn  the  midst  of  *the  transports  of  en- 
ihfismsion.  arising  out  of  the  passing  of  that 
second  Great  Charter  of  our  Liberties,  the 
iidfor  €ktnng  Every  body  Every  thing,  to 
maSl  upon  you  to  exracise  immediately  the 
high  and  glorious  privilege  of  choosing  your 
Mpresentative  in  the  New  Pariiament,!  beg. 
fsave  to  announce  myself  as  a  candidate  for 
ihat  distinguished  honour.  Gentlemen, 
2G  % 


long  before  I  succeeded  in  establishing  my 
right  to  reside  amon^  you  in  my  present 
capacity,  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  tenants  of  the  property,  and  especially 
of  ^ose  residing  in  the  parts  adjacent,  and 
mho  are  now  so  happily  mtioduced  into  the 
constituency,  of  this  ancient  and  loyal  bo- 
rough. I  trust  that  the  circumstance  of  my 
ancestors  having  resided  for  ages  within 
this  borough,  will  not  indispose  you  to  a 
favourable  reception  of  their  descendant  and 
representative.  Gentlemen,  my  political 
opinions  are  those  which  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  Great  Measure  I  have  alluded  to,  and 
which  are  bound  up  in  it.  Without  going 
into  details,  which  are  too  multifarious  for 
the  limits  of  such  an  address  as  the  present, 
let  me  assure  you,  that  though  firmly  re- 
solved to  uphold  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  peat  country,  I  am  equally  anxious 
to  sustain  the  commercial  and  manufactu- 
ring interests;  and  whenever  they  are  in 
coimicS  ^th  each  other,  I  shall  be  found  at 
my  post,  zealously  supporting  both,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability.  Though  a  sincere 
and  firm  member  and  friend  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
fearful  abuses  which  at  present  prevail  in 
it ;  and  I  am  bent  upon  securing  the  utmost 
possible  latitude  to  every  species  of  Dissent. 
While  I  am  resolved  to  uphold  the  interests 
of  Protestantism,  I  think  1  best  do  so,  by 
seeking  to  remove  all  restrictions  from  the 
Catholics,  whom  I  am  persuaded  will  sa- 
credly abstain  from  endevouring  to  promote 
their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  ours. 
**  Gentlemen,  the  established  religion  is 
most  likely  to  flourish  when  surrounded  by 
danger,  and  threatened  by  persecution;  it 
has  an  inherent  vitality  which  will  defy,  in 
the  long  run,  all  competition.  Gentlemen, 
I  am  for  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform, 
which  are  in  fact  the  Three  Polar  Stars  of 
my  political  conduct.  I  am  an  advocate 
for  quarterly  Parliaments,  convinced  that  we 
cannot  too  often  be  summoned  to  give  an 
account  of  our  stewardship, — and  ttiat  the 
frequency  of  elections  will  occasion  a  whole- 
some agitation,  and  stimulus  to  trade.  I 
am  for  extending  the  elective  franchise  to 
all,  except  those  who  are  actually  tho  in* 
mates  oi  a  prison  or  a  poor-house  on  the 
day  of  election.  I  am  an  uncompromising 
advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all 
over  the  globe;  and,  in  short,  of  giving  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number. 
Gentlemen,  befo^  concluding,  I  wish  to 
state  explicitly,  as  the  result  of  long  and 
deep  inquiry  and  reflection,  that  every  con- 
stituency is  entitled,  nay  bound,  to  exact 
from  a  candidate  for  its  suffrages  the  most 
strict  and  minute  pledges  as  to  his  futuw 
eondnet  in  Pariiament,  in  every  matter,  grea 
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ot  small,  that  ean  eoioe  before  U;  in  ordesr' 
to  prevent  his  judgment  b^ing  influenced 
and  warped  by  the  dangerous  sophistries 
and  fallacies  which  are  broached  in  Parlia- 
menty  and  his  integritjr  ffom  the  baset  sinis- 
ter, and  corrupting  influences  which  are 
invariably  brought  to  bear  on  public  men* 
I  am  ready,  therefore,  to  pledge  myself  to 
any  thing  that  may  be  required  (^  me  by 
any  elector  who  may  honour  me  with  his 
support  Gentlemen,  such  are  my  political 
principles^  and  I  humbly  hope  that  they 
will  prove  to  be  those  of  the  electors  of  this 
ancient  and  loyal  borough,  so  as  to  warrant 
ihe  legislature  in  having  preserved  it  ixx  ex- 
]Sten<i6  amidst  the  wholesale  havoc  which  it 
bas  just  made  in  property  of  this  description. 
Tliough  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  be 
harassed  by  a  contest,  I  shall  make  a  point 
of  waiting  upon  you  all  personally,  and 
humbly  answering  all  questions  that  may 
be  put  to  me :  and  should  I  be  returned,  lely 
upon  it,  that  I  will  never  give  you  occasion 
to  regret  your  display  of  so  signal  an  evi- 
dence of  your  confldence  in  me.—- 1^  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obe- 
dient and  humble  servant, 

T.  TlTBIO0S«. 
•*  TittoB,  3d  D«e«mber,  18-.' 

**  Upon  my  soul,  if  that  don't  carry  the 
election  hollow,'*  said  Mr.  O'Doodle,  laying 
down  his  pen,  and  mixing  himself  a  firesh 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  "  you  may 
eall  me  bog-trotter  to  the  end  of  my  days 
and  bo        to  me !" 

"  Why — a — ^ya — as !  'pon  my  life  it's 
quite  a  superior  article,"  auoth  Titmouse; 
"but— eh  1  d'w  think  they'll  ever  believe  I 
writ  it  all  t  fegad,  my  fine  fellow,  to  com- 
pose a  piece  of  composition  like  that-*and 
suppose  those  dear  fellows  begfin  asking 
me  all  sorts  of  thingembobs,^  eh  t  You 
cauldnU  stay  and  go  about  with* one  a  bit?" 
•  "Faith,  Titty,  an'  your  mighty  wide 
awake  to  the  way  of  doinfir  business,  ah,  ha! 
Murder  and  thieves !  what  does  it  signify 
vhat  you  choose  to  say  or  write  to  them ! 
they're  only  pisintry ;  and — the  real  point 
to  be  looked  at  is  this — all  those  that  you 
command,  of  course  you  will,  or  send  'em 
to  the  right  about;  and  these  that  you  cao't 
<— that's  the  new  blackguards  round  about— 
(»tty,  if  it's  necessary,  faith"— 

"It's ! — it  w,  'pon  my  soul!"  whis- 

{«red  'Htmonse. 

"  Ohi  Is  it  in  earnest  you  are?  Then 
you're  M.  P.  for  the  borough;  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  I'll  replenish !"  and  so  he  did, 
followed  by  Titmonse;  and  in  a  pretty 
state  they,  some  boui  or  two  afterwards, 
were  conducted  to  their  ^artments. 

It  is  di&ult  to  describe  the  nge  of 


GawutoM  oii«e€»qg  the  tddffett^btfehtel 
been  substituted  £ot  th^t  whieh  he  ha^  pre^ 
pared,  with  so  rnmeh  ctmtion  end  tact:  bal 
the  thing  was  done,  sad  he  was  obli^  te 
submit  The  Addfess  duly  appeared  m  the 
Yorkshire  Siingo,  abd  was  also  placarded 
liberally  ail  over  the  borougb,  and  daati^ 
buted  about,  and  excited  a  good  deal  of  in* 
teiest,  and  also  much  approbation  among 
the  new  electors*  It  was  thought,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a  piece  of  SBpererogation, 
inasmuch  as  there  could  be  bo  possible 
doubt  that  Mr.  Titmouse  would  untik  over 
the  course. 

In  this,  however,  It  presestiy  proved  tiiat 
the  ^utdnaneB  of  YaHton  were  very  greatly 
mistaken*  A  cm)y  of  the  Yorkshire  SUngOf 
coBtaiBinff  the  lore|;oiiig  "Address,"  Was 
sent,  on  w  day  ot  its  publicatiem,  by  Dr. 
Tatham  to  Mr.  Aubsey,  who  had  i^  k 
aloud,  with  feelings  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
eonteniipt,  ob  the  evening  m  its  arrival,  la 
the  presence  of  Mrs*  Aubrey,  Miss  Aulw^, 
and,  by  no  means  an  unicequent  visiterf 
Mr.  Delamere.  The  Aubreys  were  sad 
enough ;  and  ha  endeavoured  to  dissipate 
t^  |[loom  that  hung  ev^  them,  by  ri(ue«p 
ling,  very  bitterly  and  humorously,  the  pn^ 
tensLoBS  of  the  would-be  member  for  Yattos 
— *<the  presumed  writer  (who,  however,  Kale 
protested,  without  dving  her  reasons,  could 
never  have  been  Mr.  Titmoose)  of  the  pre* 
cious  "  AddTess.**  He  ])artiaUy  succeeded* 
Both  Aubrey  and  he  laughed  heartily  as 
they  went  naae  deliberately  over  it;  but 
Kate  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  spoke  very  grav^y 
and  indignaMly  about  that  part  of  it  which 
related  to  the  Established  Church  mnd  the 
Protestant  rdiffion. 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  1"  queth  Kate,  at  length, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  impetuosity,  after  a 
considerable  and  rather  melancholy  pause 
in  the  conversation;  "only  to  thuik  that 
such  an  odious  little  wreteh  is  to  repreaeal 
the  dear  old  What  would  I  not  give  to 
see  him  defeated  ?" 

"  Pho,  Kate,"  replied  her  brother,  rather 
sadly, "  who  is  there  to  oppose  him  ?  Piok* 
erlng  told  me,  you  know,  tnat  he  should  not 
eo  into  tiie  House  again ;  and  even  if  he  felt 
disposed  to  contest  Yatton,  what  chance 
eoold  he  have  against  Mr.  Titmoose^s  in- 
fluence 1" 

"Oh,  I'm  sttie  all  the  old  teuants  liala 
the  little  monkey,  to  a  man." 

"  That  may  be,  Kate,  but  they  must  voie 
for  him,  or  be  turned  out  of" 

"Oh,  I've  no  paiience^  Chaxlea,  to  heai 
of  su^  things !"  interrupted  his  slater,  with 
not  a  little  {^tulence  in  her  manner. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  should 

like  to  see  a  rival  start  to  contest  Tonr  daar 

I  old  borough  with  Mr.  Titmonsar'  inquixsd 
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Jkt*  v^stiiiere,'wbo  Had  been  ihrfimin^  to  tlife 
■Ibreffoin^  brief  ooUoqny  in  sUemie,  his  eyes 
fijced  with  eag>er  delight  on  the  aninist«] 
jmd  heaatifal  coantenance  of  Miss  Aubrey. 
*^Indeed  I  should,  Mr.  Delamere,'^  crtel 
S^ite  ea^rly:  adding^,  however,  widi  a 
«Qdden  8igh,« looking  at  her  brother;  *^but 
-4teigh-ho !— *a  Chaiies  says,  how^bsnrd 
it  is  to  fret  one*s-^elf  about  iWabout  a  thing 
^re  cant  help— -and^-a  place  one's  no  more 
9mj  concern  with  V  ^s  she  said  this,  her 
^ftAte  fell  a  little,  'and  her  eyes  filled  wi^ 
lears.  But  her  little  sally  had.  been  attend- 
•d  wiih  consequences  she  had  little  dream- 
tA  oL  Ifr.  Delamere  took  leave  of  tbem 
Shortly  afterwards,  wi^ont  ccmimunica^i^ 
%  ifbirj^  of  any  intentions  he*  might  have 
OQScemd  upon  the  subject  to  any  of  them. 
But  the  firs<^placehe  went  to,  in  tl^  mom- 
U^r  was  a  .^ireat  -bary^er's,  who  had  been 
^pointed  the  principal  ftotinf  executor  of 
the  Marquis  of  Fallowed,  a  very  reooatily 
deceased  uncle  of  Delamere's,  whom  his 
Lordship  had  left  a  tegacy  of  J^5000 ;  and 
^was  to  get'at  this  same  legacy  that  was  the 
object  of  JDelamere's  visit  to  Sir  Omnium 
Builion's.  V(xr  some  time  the  worthy  baro- 
aei— twhohad  not  then  even  proved  the  will 
-^■^would  not  listen  to  the  entreat!^  of  the 
«ag9r  yotng  legatee :  but  the  moment  that 
he  heard  of  the  purpose  "for  which  it  was 
wanted,  Sir  Omnium  bein^  a  very  fierce 
Tory,  and  who  had  kai  his  own  snugbo- 
zough  by  the  Bill  for  Giving  Everybody 
Everu  Tilings  instantiy  relented.  "  There, 
my  fine  fellow,  sign  thaW*^  ^d  Sir  Omni- 
ipn,  tossing  to  him  an  « I.  O.  U.  ^5000," 
and  towing  him  a  check  for  the  amount : 
wishing  him,  with  all  imagii;iable  zeal  and 
energy,  gopd  speed.  His  ea^^r  exdtement 
would  not  allow  him  to  wait  tilil  the  eve- 
aixig,  for  the  mail ;  so,  within  a  couple  oi 
konrs^  time  of  effecting  this  delightful 
arrangement  with  Sir  Omnium,  he  was 
seated  in  a  post^shaise  and  four,  rattling  at 
toy  speed  on  his  way  to  Yorkahke.  Suifi- 
•wntly  astonished  were  Lord  an^  Lady  de 
la  Zouofa,  when  he  presented  himself  to 
them  at  Fotheringham.  Infinic^y  more  so, 
when  he  named  the  object  of  his  coming 
down^and  with  irseustiblo  entareaties  sought 
Ms  fi3ither's  sanction  for  the  efiterprise.    ^ 

Twas  very  hard  for  Lord  de  la  Zonch  to 
deny  any  thin?  to  one  on  whoothe  doated 
as  he  did  upon  his  son.  Moreover,  his  lord- 
ship was  one  oi  the  keenest  politicians 
fiving;  and  as  tor  elections,  he  was  an  old 
eampidgner,  and  had  stood  several  desperate 
•ontests,  and  sp^t  immense  sums  upon 
^lem.  And  here  was  his  son,  to  use  a  well^ 
iau>wn  phrase,  indeed  a  cMp  ^ihe  old  bkfck  ; 
Lord  de  la  Zouc^,  in  short,  really  felt  a  se- 
«ret  ^^asuie  in  contefrnplatbag  the  resem- 


Mants  to  his  eafljT  8eif--and  alter  a  little 
demur  he  began  to  ^ve  way.  He  ^ook 
his  head,  however,  diseouragingly »  spoke 
of  Delamere  s  youth— barely  two-and-twen- 
ty ;  the  certainty  of  defeat,  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  being  beaten  by  such  a  creature  as 
Titmouse ;  tne  suddenness  and  lateness  of 
the  move---and  so  forth. 

More  and  more  impetuous,  however,  be- 
came his  son. 

♦*  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  Lord  De 
la  Zonch,  '4t  strikes  me,  that  this  extraor- 
duary,  and  expensive,  and  hopeless  scheme 
odours,  ik  all  the  result  of— -eh  1  I  see— -I 
flndelbtand.  It's  done  to  please — Pray, 
sir,  how  long,  before  you  left  town,  had 
y^  seen  Miss"— 

*i  I  pledge  my  word,  sir,  that  neither 
Miss  Aubrey,  nor  Jlr.  nor  Mrs.  Aubrey— 
whom,  however,  I  certainly  saw  the  very 
night  before  I  stsffted,  and  conversed  with 
^n  the  subject  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  address — 
has  interchanged  one  sellable  with  me  on 
the  subject  of  my  starting  for  the  boarough ; 
and  I  believe  them  to  be  at  this  moment  as 
iffnorant  of  what  I  am  about  as  yon  were 
the  moment  before  you  saw  me  here." 

**It  is  enough,'*  said  his  father,  who 
knew  that  his  son,  equally  with  himself, 
had  a  rigorous  regaitl  fw  truth  on  ail  ooea- 
sioBS,  great  and  small. 

"Well — ^I — I— certainly,  we  shall  be 
laughed  at  for  our  pains ;  it's  really  k  mad- 
cap sort  of  business,  (Jeoffry ;  bul?' — Lord 
De  la  Zouch  had  given  way—"  f  should  not 
like  to  have  been  thwarted  by  my  father  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present;  so,  let  it  be 
done,  as  you've  set  your  heart  upon  it. 
ibid,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  pray  sir, 
have  yon  considered  what  I  shall  have  to 
pay  for  your  sport  T" 

*'  Not  one  penny,  sir !"  ^ 

"Ay !"  exclaimed  his  lordship  briskly— 5*) 
"How's  that,  sir!" 

Then  Ddamere  told  him  what  he  had 
done;  at  which  Lord  De  la  Zouch  first 
looked  serious,  and  then  burst  into  laughter 
at  the  es^mess  of  old  Sir  Omnium  to  aid 
ihid  affair.  "No,  no,"  said  his  lordship, 
"that  must  not  stmd;  I  won't  have  any 
risk  of  Sir  Omnium's  getting  into  a  scrape, 
md  shall  write  off  to  request  him  to  aimul 
the  transactionr-^with  many  thanks  for 
what  he  has  done— and  I'll  try  whether  I 
have  credit  enoaghwitii  ray  bankers— «h, 
Geoffryl" 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  mo,  sir,  but  really 
I  would  rather"—— 

"  Pho,  pho— let  it  be  as  I  si^ ;  and  now, 
go  and  dress  for  dhnner,  and,  z&'st  that,  tho 
sooner  you  get  about  your  'Address'  tiia 
better.  Let  me  see  a  draft  of  it  as  soon  as 
it  is  finidied.    Let  Bfr.  Parkinson  be 
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for  immediately  from  Gfilston,  to  see  liow 
the  )and  lies ;  and,  in  short,  if  we  do  go 
into  the  thinff,  let  us  push  into  it  with  spi- 
rit. And  hark'ee,  sir— ^s  to  that  address  of 
your's,  I'll  have  no  despicable  trimmingf, 
and  trying  to  catch  votes,  hy  vague  and 
flattering" 

"  Trust  me,  sir  I  Mine  shall  be,  at  all 
events,  a  contrast  to  that  of  my — honourable 
opponent, ^^ 

"Go  straight  a-h^ad,  sir;  nail  your  co- 
lours to  the  mast.  Speak  out  in  a  plain, 
manly  way,  so  that  no  one  can  misunder- 
stand you.  I'd  rather  a  thousand  tinres 
over  see  you  beaten  out  of  the  field-fi^loSfe 
the  election  like  a  gentleman — than  %yn  it 
by  any  soit  of  trickery,  especially  as  fat 
as  the  profession  of  y^our  political\,8enti-. 
ments  and  opinions  is  concerned.  Bear 
yourself  so,*  ueoffry,  in  this  your  maiden 
struggle*  that  when  it  is  ^er,  you  may  be 
able  to  lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and 
say,  «I  have  won  honourabljt?— *  I  have 
lost  honourably.'.  So  long  as  you  can  feel 
and  say  this,  laugh  at  election  hills — ^at  the 
long  faces  of  your  friends — ^the  exultinff 
faces  of  your  enemies.  Will  you  'bear  all 
this  in  mind,  Geoffry  ?"  added  Lord  Deia 
Zouch. 

"  I  will,  I  will,  sir,*'  replied  his  eager 
son;  and  added,  with  an  excited  air, 
"  Won't  it  come  on  them  like" 

"Do  you  hear  that  bell,  sir?"  said  Lord 
De  la  Zouch,  moving  away.  Delamere 
bowed,  and  with  a  bnsk  step,  a  flushed 
cheek,  and  an  elated  air,  betook  himself 
to  his  dressing-room,  to  prepare  for  dinner^ 

Shortly  after  dinner,  Mr.  Parkinson 
made  his  appearance,  and,  to  his  iniinite 
amazement,  was  invested  instantly  with 
the  character  of  agent  for  Mr.  Delamere, 
B£  candidate  for  the  borough!  After  he 
and  the  earl  had  heard  the  following  ad- 
dress read  by  Delamere,  they  very  heartily 
approved  of  it.  Mr.  Parkinson  took  it 
home  with  him;  it  was  in  the  printer's 
hands  that  very  night,  and  by  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  was  being  stuck  tip  plenti- 
fully on  all  tlie  walls  in  Grilston,  and,  in 
fact,  all  over  the  botough :— - 

**To  the  Independent  Electors  of  the  Borough  of 

YattoB. 

"  Gentlemen, 
•I  hope  yon  will  not  e^nsider  me  pie- 
Mmptuous,  in  venturing  to  offer  myself  to 
your  notice  as  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
representing  you  in  parliament.  In  point 
of  years,  I  am,  I  acknowledge,  even  young- 
er than  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  come 
forward  to  ojipose.  But,  indeed,  for  tibe 
fact  of  his  being  personally  a  comparative 
tranger  to  you,  I  should  have  paused  long 


before  contesting  wifli  him  the  represents 
tion  of  a  borough  on  which  he  has  unques- 
tionably certain  legitimate  claims.  The 
moment,  however,  that  I  read  his  Address, 
T  resolved  to  come  forward  and  oppose  him. 
Gentlemen,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  ground 
on  which  I  come  forward  is^  that  I  disap- 
prove «f  the  tone  and  spirit  of  that  Address, 
and  hold,  opinions  entirejy  opposed  to  all 
those  which  it  expresses, *and  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  unworthy  of  any  one  seeking  so 
grave  a  trust  as  that  of  your  member  of  Par- 
liament. As  .for  my  own  opinions^  they  are 
in  all  essential  ^respects  identical  with  those 
of  tho  gentlemen  who  have  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  represented  you,  and  esp# 
cially  with  those  of  my  hio^hly  honoujeJand 
gifted  friend  Mr.  Aubrey.  Gentlemen,  my 
own  family  Is  not  unknown  tOoyou,  nor  are 
the  opinions  and  principles  i^^ich  ^o^  ^^ 
turfes  they  hav^  c<}nsistently  supported,  and 
which  are  also  mine.  • 

'*  I  am  an  affectionate  and  niicompromi^ 
sing  friend  of  our  glorious  and  venerable 
Established  Church,  and  of  its  union  with* 
the  State ;  which  it  is  m^  inflexible  detasr- 
minatipn  to  support  by  every  ineans  in  my 
power,  as  the  Inost  effectual  mode  of  secu- 
ring civil  and  religious  liberty.  I  am  di»» 
pos6d  to  resist  any  further  concessi«>ns^her 
to  Roman  Catholics  or  Dj^senters,  because 
I  think  that  they  cannot  be  made  safely  or 
advantageously.  Gentlemen,  there  is  a 
point  at  w^hich  toleration  becomes  anarchy; 
and  I  am  desirous  to  keep  as  far  from  that 
point  as  possible. 

**  I  earnestly  deprecate  potting  out  Agri* 
cultural  or  Commercial  .and  Manufacturing 
interests  into  eompeiiiion  whh  each  other, 
as  needless  and  mischievous.  Both  are 
essential  elements  in  tiie  national  welfare; 
both  should  be  upheld  to  the  utmost :  but 
if  circumstances  should  unhappily  bring 
them  into  inevitable  conflict,  I  avow  myself 
heart  and  soul  a  friend  to  the  Agricultural 
interest.  Gentlemen,  I  know  not  whethsr 
it  would  be  more  derogatory  to  your  cha- 
racter, or  to  mine,  to  exact  or  ^ve  pledge* 
as  to  my  conduct  on  any  particular  mea- 
sure, great  or  small,  which  may  come  be- 
fore Parliament.  It  appears  to  me  both  ab^ 
surd  and  ignominious,  and  inconsistent  with 
every  true  principle  of  representation.  One, 
however,  I  willingly  give  you — that  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  my  duty,  by  consulting 
your  interests  as  a  part  of  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  nation.  I  trust  that  I  never  shall 
be  found  uncourteous  or  inaccessible ;  and 
I  am  confident  that  none /sf  you  will  enter- 
tain unreasonable  expectations  concerning 
my  power  to  serve  you  individually  or  col- 
lectively. 

**  Gentlemen,  having  entened  into  fiiis 
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0oi«to(ittll>]edr3  niys^  to  %ht  it  ont  to'^ 
last;  and,  if  I  fail,  to  letire  with  good-ha- 
'  BKHur.  My  friends  and  I  will  keep  a  yid- 
iant  eye  on  any  atten^^ts  which  may  be 
made  to  resort  to  undue  inflaence  or  coer- 
cion; which,  however,  I  cannot  sappose 
will  be  the  case. 

^  G^tlemen,  this  is  the  best  account  I 
can  give  yon,  within  the  limits  of  such  an 
Address  as  the  jvesent,  of  my  political 
opinions,  and  <^  the  motives  which  have  in- 
duced me  to  come  forward;  and  I  shi^l 
within  a  day  or  two  proceed  to  call  irpon 
yott  personally;  and  m  the  meanwhile  I 
remain, 

^*  Grentlemen, 

.  "  Your  faithful  Servant, 

*.  "  QEOVWBt  LOVBL  DSLAMERC 

"Fotharingbam  Cuae, 
7lh  Dec.  18-.»» 

Two  or  three  days  aflerwards,  there  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Aubrey's,  in  Vivian  Street,  two 
lai^  padcels,  firanked  "  Db  la  Zouch," 
-  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  containing 
four  copies  of  the  foregoing  "Address,^ 
accompanied  by  the  following  hurried 
note:-— 

"My  Dear  Aubrey,— What  think  you 
of  this  sudden  and  somewhat  Quixotic  en- 
terprise of  my  son  ?  I  fear  it  is  quite*  hope- 
less— but  there  was  no  resisting  his  impor- 
ttmities,  I  must  say  he  is  going  into  the 
affair,  ^which  has  already  made  a  prodi- 

S'ous  stir  down  here,)  in  a  very  fine  spirit. 
is  Mdreas  is  good,  is  it  nott  The  only 
tiling  I  r^ret  is,  his  entering  the  lists  with 
such  a  little  miscreant  as  that  fallow  Tit- 
mouse—*and,  moreover,  being  heahn  by 
him.  Yours  ever  faithfully  and  affection- 
ately, "DelaZouch. 

«♦  P.  S.— You  should  only  see  little  Dr. 
Tatham  since  he  has  heard  of  it.  He  spins 
about  the  village  like  a  humming-top.  I 
hope  that,  as  far  as  his  worldly  interests  are 
eoncemed,  he  is  not  acting  imprudently. 
Our  dear  love  to  Ae  ladies.  (In  ffreat 
haste.)  ^      ® 

«*  Fotberingtaam,  Sth  Dee.  18— .*» 

This  letter  was  read  with  almost  suspend- 
ed breath  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  then  by  Mrs. 
Mid  Miss  Aubrey,  With  still  greater  emo- 
tion were  the  printed  enclosures  opened  and 
read.  Each' was  held  in  a  trembling  hand, 
and  with  colour  coming  and  going.  Miss 
Aubrey's  heart  beat  faster  and  faster ;  she 
turned  very  pale— but  with  a  strong  effort 
recovered  herself.  Then  taking  the  candle, 
she  withdrew  with  a  hasty  and  excited  air, 
taking  her  copy  of  the  Address  with  her  to 
Iter  own  room;  and  there  bmst  into  tears, 


attd  i«Mpt  fbr  tcme  ^me.  ^Sfte  fl^  Imt 
hetft  dissolYing  in  tenderness  towards  D«- 
lamere :  it  was  some  time  before  she  Could 
Bummoil  resolution  enough  to  return.  When 
she  did,  Mrs.  Aubrey  made  a  fbint  effort  to 
rally  her ;  but  each,  on  observing  the  traces 
of  each  other's  recent  and  strong  emotion, 
was  silent,  and  with  diftoulty  reframd 
from  bursting  again  into  tears. 

Equally  strong  emotions,  but  of  a  very 
different  description,  were  excited  in  w 
bosoms  of  cettain  persons  at  Yatton  Hadl, 
by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Delamer^'s  ad- 
dress. 'Twas  Mr.  Barnabas  Bloodsuck, 
(junior'J— «  middle-sized,  square-set  voung 
man,  or  about  thirty,  with  a  broad  face,  e 
very  flat  nose,  light  frizzly  hair,  and  deep 
set  gi^y  eyes-— a  bustHnff,  confident,  hard- 
mouthed  fellaw,— -who,  happening  to  be 
stirring  in  the  main  street  of  Orilston  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  8^  Dec.,  18—,  beh 
held  a  man  in  the  act  of  sticking  up  Mr.  De- 
lamere's  Address  against  a  wall.  Having 
prevailed  on  ^e  man  to  part  with  one,  Mr. 
Bloodsuck  was  within  a  quarter  of  an  ho«r 
on  horseback,  ^Hoping  down  to  Yatton — 
almost  imagining  himself  to  be  carrying 
with  him  a  sort  of  hand-grenade,  which 
might  explode  in  his  pocket  as  he  went  on. 
He  was  ushered  into  the  breakfast  room, 
where  sate  Mr.  Gammon  and  Mr.Titmoose, 
just  finishing  breakfast. 

•*  My  stars— good  morning ! '  gtpts,^-bnt 
here's  a  kettle  of  fish  r  quoth  Mr.  Blood- 
suck,  with  an  excited  air,  wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead;  and  tasn 
plucking  out  of  his  pocket  the  damp  and 
crumpled  Address  of  Mr.  Delam^re,  he  tiand- 
ed  it  to  Mr.  Gammon,  who  changed  cdour 
on  seeing  it,  and  read  it  over  in  silence.  Mr. 
Titmouse  looked  at  him  with  a  disturbed 
air ;  and  having  fitiished  his  mixture  of  toa 
and  brandy,  "Eh— e— eh.  Gammon!— .li^ 
say**— he  stammered— ^'what's  in  the  win41 
•Pon  my  soul,  you  look-^-eh?" 

^  Nothing  but  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  for 
which  you  are  indebted  to  youf  distingui^- 
ed  friend,  Mr.  Ph^im  O'Something,"  re- 
plied Gammon,  bitterly,  "whose  Addrsm 
has  called  forth  an  opponent  whom  you 
would  not  otherwise  have  had." 

"Hang  Mr.  O'Doodle !"  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse ;  "  I,  'pon  my  precious  soul,  I  al- 
ways thought  him  a  tool,  and  a  knave.  I'll 
make  him  pay  me  the  money  he  owes  me !" 
and  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room,  with 
his  hands  thrust  furiously  into  his  pockets. 

"  You  had  perhaps  better  read  this  Ad* 
dress,"  quoth  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  blight- 
ing  smile,  "  as  it  slightly  concerns  you ;' 
and  handing  it  to  Htmouse,  the  latter  sato 
down  to  obey  him. 

"That  co<*^jr^^g^fight^^pugh,  eht ' 
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inqidted  Mr.  Bloodinoii»  a*  h^  rmnmed  his 
seat  afier  helpinff  bunself  to  an  enormoua 
slice  of  cold  beef  at  the  side  table. 

^1  think  it  will,*'  replied  Gammon 
thoughtfuUy;  and  presently  continued,  af- 
ter a  pause,  *«it  is  useless  to  say  any  thii^ 
about  the  haughty  intolerant  'toryism  it 
displays;  that  is  all  fair ;  but  is  it  not  hard, 
Mr.  Bloodsuck  that  when  I  had  written 
an  Address  which  would  have  effectual- 
ly"   

*'Mr.  Phelim  O'Doodle  owes  me  three 
hundred  pounds,  Grammon,  and  I  hope 
youll  get  it  for  me  at  once;  'pon  my  soul, 
he's  a  most  cursed  scamp/'  quoth  Titmouse 
furiously,  looking  up  with  an  air  of  despe- 
rate chaffrin,  on  hearing  Gammon's  last 
words.  That  gentleman,  however,  took  no 
notice  of  him,  and  procee^Jed,  addressing 
Mn  Bloodsuck — *'I  have  weighed  every 
word  in  that  Address ;  it  means  mischief. 
It's  evidently  been  well  considered;  it  is 
calm  and  determined—and  we  shall  have  a 
desperate  contest,  or  I  am  grievously  mis- 
taken." 

■**E  0  ohi  E— -h?  What,  Gammon  1" 
inquired  Titmouse,  who,  though'his  eye  ap- 
peared to  have  been  travelling  over  the  all- 
important  document  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  had  been  listeninpr  with  trembling 
anxi^^ty  to  what  was  said  by  his  compa- 
nions. 

<<  I  say  that  we  are  to  have  a  contested 
election  for  the  borough ;  ^on  won't  Walk 
ever  the  course  as  you  might  have  done. 
Here's  a  dangeroas  opponent  started." 

"Whati  'Pon  my  souWfor  my  bo- 
rough 1    ForYattonf' 

«« Yes,  and  one  who  will  fight  you  tooth 
and  nail." 

*«'Pon-r-my— precious  soul!  What  a 
parsed  scamp!  What  a  most  infernal 
Mack ^WhoisitV 

«« No  blackguard^  sir,"  interrupted  Gam- 
mon, very  sternly ;  "  but— a  genUeman  eve- 
ry way  equal  to  yourself,"  he  added,  with  a 
cruel  smile,  **tne  Honourable  Mr.  Dela- 
mere,  the  son  and  heir  of  Loid  De  la 
Zoueh." 

«« By  Jingo*  you  don't  say  so!    Why, 


he's  a  hundred  thousand  a  year,"  inteitupl*  • 
ed  Titmouse,  turning  very  pale. 

"  Oh,  that  he  has,  at  least,"  interposed 
Mr.  Bloodsuck,  who  had  nearly  finished  a 
tremendous  breakfiust;  *^and  two  such  bit- 
ter Tories  you  never  saw  or  heard  of  before 

•for  like  father,  like  son." 

**Egad !  is  iti"  inquired  Titmouse,  com- 
pletely creslrfallen.  ^«  Well !  and  what  if — 
eh.  Gammon?  Isn't  it?" 

**It  is  a  very  serious  business,"  quoth 
Gammon. 

*'  By  Jove-48n't  it  a  cursed  piece  of— 
impudence!  What?  Come  into  my  bo- 
rough? He  might  as  well  come  into  my 
house !  Isn't  one  as  much  mme  as  the 
other?  It's  as  bad  as  house-breaking — but 
we're  beforehand  with  him  with  those  prime? 
chaps  at  Gr— ••"  Mr.  Bloodsuck's  teeth 
chattered;  he  glanced  towards  the  door; 
and  Gammon  gave  Titmouse  a  look  that 
almost  paralyz^  him. 

«*  They'll  bleed  freely  1"  said  Bloodsuck, 
with  a  desperate  effort  to  look  concerned-*- 
whereas  he  was  in  a  secret  ecstasy. 

«^  Lord  De  la  Zoach  could  not  have  en- 
tered into  this  thing  if  he  had  not  some  end 
in  view  which  he  considers  attainable— and 
as  for  money"— 

*'  Oh,  as  for  that,  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
him  is  a  mere  drop  in  a  bucket." 

«( 0  Lord !  0  Lord !  and  must  /  spend 
money  too?"  inquired  Titmouse,  with  a 
look  of  ludicrous  alarm. 

*«  We  must  talk  this  matter  over  alone, 
Mr.  Bloodsuck,"  said  Gammon,  anxiously 
— *' shall  we  go  to  Grilston,  or  will  you 
feteh  your  father  hither?" 

"  'Pon  my  soul.  Gammon,  those  cursed 
Aubreys,  you  may  depend  on't,  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this"— 

''^That  there's  not  the  least  doubt  of," 
quoth  Bloodsock,  as  he  buttoned  up  his 
coat  with  a  matterof-fact  air :  but  the  words 
of  Titmouse  caused  Gammon  suddenly  to 
look  first  at  one,  and.  then  at.  the  other  of 
them,  with  a  keen  penetrating  glance;  and 
presently  his  expressive  countenance  showed 
that  Burprise  had  been  succeeded  by  gloomy 
thoughtfuln 
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Trkrs  had  not  been  a  contested  election 
It  Yatton,  till  the  present  one  between  Mr. 
Delamere  and  Mr.  Titmouse,  for  apwards 
of  twenty-four  years ;  its  two  members  bar- 
ing been,  till  dien,  owing  to  the  smallness 
of  the  constituency,  their  comparative  una- 
nimity of  political  sentiment,  and  the  domi- 
nant influence  of  the  Yatton  family,  returned 
pretty  nearly  as  a  matter  of  course.  When, 
^therefore,  quiet  little  Yatton  (for  such  it 
was,  albeit  somewhat  enlarged  by  the  new 
Act)  became  the  scene  of  so  sudden  and  hot 
a  contest  as  that  which  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe, and  under  such  novel  and  exciting 
circumstances,  it  seemed  in  a  manner,  quite 
beside  itself.  The  walls  yrete  everywhere 
covered  with  starinsr,  glaring,  placards — 
red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  white,  purple-— 
judiciously  designed  to  stimulate  the  elec- 
tors into  a  calm  and  intelligent  exercise  of 
the  important  functions.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them  :— 

"  Vote  for  Titmouse,  the  Man  of  the 
People  !"  Titmouse  and  Civil  and  Re- 
uoious  Liberty  !"  "  Titmouse  and  Puw- 
TY  of  Election  !"  "  Titmouse  and  Negro 
Emancipation  !*'  «*  TrrMousE  and  Cheap 
Ale  !"  "  Vote  for  Titmouse  and  No  Mis- 
take !"  **  Titmouse  and  Quarterlt  Par- 
liaments, Vote  bt  Ballot,  and  Univer- 
sal SUFFRAOE  !'' 

Twas  thus  that  the  name  of  my  little 
friend,  like  that  of  many  others  of  his  spe- 
cies, was  attached  to  great  public  questions, 
'  after  the  manner  of  a  kettle  tied  to  a  dog's 
tail;  and  a  pretty  clatter  it  made ! 

But  there  were  others  of  a  more  elaborate 
and  impressive  character. 

"  Electors  of  Yatton ! !  Be  not  deceived ! ! ! 
The  enemy  is  among  you !  Do  jrou  wish 
to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  the  glorious  boon 
lately  conferred  on  youl  Rush  to  the  poll, 
and  Vote  for  Titmouse*  Do  you  wish  to 
see  them  tomfiromyour  ffrasp  by  aselfidi 
and  beastly  aristocricyf  Get  a  pair  rf 
handcuffs^  and  go  and  vote  for  Mr.  Dela- 
mere !!!!" 

"  QujBRE.  If  a  certain  Borougknumger- 
ing  Peer  should  command  his  son  to  vote 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  great  Bill  which  en- 
franchised the*inhabitants  of  Gnlston,  Suc- 
eombe,  and  Warkleigh — ^would  not  that  son 
obey  him  1    How  is  ihie^  Mr.  Delamere  V^ 

'Twas  not,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  Mr. 
Tltaiottses's  fault  that  his  placard  did  not 


contain  many  vulgar  and  presumptuous  per- 
sonalities against  his  opponent;  but  it  was 
entirely  owug  to  Mr.  Gammon's  want  of 
the  requisite  wit  and  spirit  He  felt  in  fact 
that  such  a  candidate  as  Mr.  Delamere,  af- 
forded but  few  salient  points  of  attack,  in 
respect  either  of  his  person,  his  position  in 
society,  or  his  conduct.  He,  also,  had  his 
placards. — ^»*  Vote  for  Delamere  !"  "  De- 
lamere  and  Independence  !"  *' Vote  for 
Delamere,  the  Farmer's  Friend  V^  *'  De- 
lamere, and  the  Constitution  in  Church 
AND  State  !" 

Both  the  candidates  established  their 
head-quarters  at  Grilston ;  Mr.  Delamere  at 
the  ^^Jaare  and  Hounds'^  Inn,  Mr.  Titmouse 
at  the  "  WoodtouseJ*^  Over  the  bow-win- 
dow of  the  formei,  streamed  a 'noble  blue 
banner,  with  an  emblazonment  of  the  Bible 
and  Crown,  and  the  words,  *«  Church, 
Kino,  and  Constitution— Old  England 
For  Ever!"  Over  the  latter  hung  an  im- 
mense yellow  banner,  with  three  stars, 


(being  the  «<  Three  Polar  Stars"  spoken  of 
in  Mr.  Titmouse's  Address,)  and  the  words 
— ^*  Peace  !  Retrenchment  ! !  Reform  ! ! !" 
in  immense  gilt  letters.  The  walls  and 
windows  of  each  were,  moreover,  covered 
with  various  coloured  placards— but  I  shall 
not  weary  the  reader  by  attempting  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  humours  of  a  country 
election,  which  have  employed  already 
thousasids  of  able  and  graphic  pens  and  pen- 
cils. Surely  what  else  are  they  than  the 
sticks  and  straws  that  float  along  the  eddy- 
ing and  roughened  surface  t  The  whole 
mass  of  water  is  moving  along;  and  our 
object  should  be  rather  to  discover  its  depth, 
its  force,  and  direction.  Principles  are  in 
conflict ;  the  fate  of  the  nation  is  involved 
in  a  popular  election.  Such  matters  as  I 
have  alluded  to,  are  but  the  laughable  de- 
vices resorted  to,  in  order  to  delude  the  giin 
ning  vulffar,  and  disguise  the  movements  of 
those  cafin  and  calcmatiittr  persons  who  are 
playing  the  deep  game  of  politics.  Under 
cover  of  a  ludicrous  hubbub,  might  be  ob- 
served, for  instance  in  this  little  oorougfv-- 
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subject  to  certain  petty  local  disturbing 
forces — a  deadly  struggle  for  ascendency 
between  the  monarchic^  and  thedemocrati- 
eal  principle ;  between  rampant  innovation 
and  obstinate  immobility;  between  the 
wealthy  few  and  the  poor  many ;  between 
property  and  ability.  If  any  thing  like  this 
were  the  case,  how  many  of  the  electors— 
now  or  old — of  Yattoh — ^(who  may  perhaps 
be  compared  to  chess-men  in  the  hands  of 
long-headed  players) — ^knew  any  more 
about  the  matter  than  a  private  soldier  at 
Waterloo  thought  of,  comprehended,  or 
appreciated,  the  complicated  and  mighty 
schemes  of  a  Wellin^on  or  Napoleon, 
whose  bidding  h^  was  doin?,  or  of  the  prodi- 
gious consequences  attached  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  either  1  Some  people  talk  vehe- 
mently about  the.  "  paramount  necessity  for 
educating  thelowerclasses.*'  It  is,  indeed,of 
incalculable  importance  that  they  should  be 
instructed ;  but  is  it  not  of  still  higher  import- 
ance that  the  itpper  classes  should  be  in- 
structed, if  only  on  the  account  of  Uieir  b^ing 
the  holders  of  that  propertt,  in  greater  or  less 
{proportions,  with  its  inseparable  power  and 
influence,  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  de- 
termines all  the  movements  of  the  state? 
Could  such  a  state  of  things  as  universal 
suffrage  be  supposed  to  exist  consistently 
with  the  preservation  of  social  order— of  so- 
ciety— ^it  would  still  be  impossible  to  extir- 
pate or  effectually  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  property,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  may 
be  placed.  Pluck  out  the  vilest  of  the  bel- 
lowing; bullies  surrounding  the  hustings, 
Wm  (of  course  a  non-elector)  most  conspi- 
cuous jfor  his  insolence  and  brutality.;  sup- 
pose him  suddenly  or  gradually  become  the 
owner  of  a  g;reat,  ,or  small  property,  with 
the  influence  it  gives  him  over  customers, 
tenants,  and  dependents:  do  you  suppose 
that  he  will  not  at  once,  either  gently  or 
roughly,  according  to  his  temper,  begin  to 
exercise  his  power,  Tthat  which  is  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  man,)  oy  dictating  the  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise  in  favour  of 
those  political  opinions  which  he  may  hap- 
pen to  favor  ?  Is  not  this  the  man  to  in- 
struct, and  the  better  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  real  influence  1  Except  in 
those  brief  and  horrid  intervals  of  social 

convulsion,    in   which   5nea  nai   navra  iraki¥ 

vTpncrai — however  popularized  and  extend- 
ed may  apparently  be  the  system  of  electing 
parliamentary  representatives,  those  who 
really  return  members  to  Parliament^  will — 
whether  themselves  actually  electors  or  not, 
and  whether  directly  or  indirectly — be  the 
holders  of  property,  in  villages,  m  towns, 
in  cities,  in  boroughs  and  counties.  The 
influence  of  pronertjr  is  Inevitable  as  that  of 
<*^^yitation :  and  losing  sight  of  this,  people 


may  split  their  heads  in  vain,  and  chattel 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  kalends,  about 
extending  further  and  further  the  elective 
franchise,  shortening  Parliaments,  and  vo- 
ting by  ballot.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  so, 
signifies  little,  when  we  know  that  it  is, 
and  will  be  so : — ^but  now  it  is  time  to  re- 
turn to  Yatton ;  and  if  I  be  but  this  once 
forgiven,!  will  not  diverge  again  in  a  hurry 
from  the  main  course  of  events. 

Lord  De  la  Zouch,  who  resided  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  Yatton,  soon  dis- 
covered, as  also  did  sundry  other  very  able 
and  experienced  electioneering  friends,  ta- 
lcing an  interest  in  his  son^s  success,  that 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  were  directed 
by  a  strong  and  skilful  hand;  which  could 
never  be  that  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  However 
slight  and  faint  may  be  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cess with  which  a  man  enters  into  an  inte- 
resting and  important  undertaking,  they 
very  soon  begin  to  increase  and  brighten 
with  eager  action;  and  it  was  so  with 
Lord  De  la  Zouch.  He  was  not  long  in  . 
tracing  the  powerful  but  cautiously  conceal- 
ed agency  of  our  friend  Mr.  Gammon. 

One  or  two  such  dangerous  and  artful 
snares  were  detected  by  the  watchful  and 
practised  eyes  of  his  lordship  and  his 
friends,  just  in  time  to  prevent  Delamere 
from  being  seriously  compromised,  as  satis- 
fied them  tiiat  good  Mr.  Parkinson,  with 
all  his  bustie,  energy,  and  heartiness,  was 
dreadfully  overmatched  by  his  astute  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Gammon ;  and  that  in  tiie  hands 
of  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  contest  would  be- 
come, as  far  as  Delamere  was  concerned, 
a  painful  and  ridiculous  farce.  A  council 
of  war,  therefore,  was  called  at  Fothering- 
ham  Castle :  the  result  of  which  was  an 
express  being  sent  off  to  London,  to  bring 
down  immediately  a  first-rate  electioneering 
agent— Mr.  Cra-fty— and  place  in  his 
hands  the  entire  management  of  Mr.  Dela- 
mere's  cause.  Mr.  Crafty  was  between 
forty  and  forty-five  years  old.  His  figure, 
of  middle  height,  was  veiy  spare.  He  was 
always  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black, 
with  white  neck-kerchief,  and  no  collars : 
yet  no  one  that  knew  the  world,  could  mis- 
take him  for  a  dissenting  minister! — ^He 
was  very  calm  and  phlegmatic  in  his  man- 
ner and  movements — ^there  was  not  a  parti- 
cle of  passion  or  feeling  in  his  composition. 
He  was  a  mere  thinking  machine,  in  exaui- 
site  order.  He  was  of  marvellous  few 
words.  His  face  was  thin  and  angular. 
His  chin  and  temples  formed  an  isosceles 
triangle ;  his  chin  being  very  peaked,  his 
forehead  very  broad.  His  hair  was  dark, 
and  cut  almost  as  close  as  that  of  a  foot 
soldier— and  this  it  was  that  helped  to  girjs 
his  countenance  that  expression  at  ones 
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fodst  miid%  nimfTectfid,  which,  once  ob- 
•enred  was  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgot^n. 
His  eye  was  blue,  and  intensely  cold  and 
bright — ^his  complexion  fresh;  he  had  no 
whiskers ;  there  was  a  touch  of  saroasm 
about  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  £very 
thing  about  him^  bespoke  a  man  cold,  cau- 
tious, acute,  raatter-ofTfact.  *^  JBuainess^* 
was  MTritten  all  over  his  face.  He  had 
deTote<l  himself  to  electioneeringr  tactics; 
and  he  might  be  said  to  haye  reduced  them, 
indeed,  to  a  science.  No  one  could  say 
whether  he  was  of  Whig  or  Tory  politics 
my  impression  is,  that  be  cared  not  a 
•traw  for  either.  This  was  the  man  who 
Was  to  be  pitted  against  Gammon:  and 
these  two  gentlemen  may  be  perhaps  look- 
ed upon  as  the  real  players,  whose  hackers 
were— 'Delamere  ana  Titmouse, 

Mr.  Crafty  soon  made  his  appearance  at 
Yatton ;  and  seemed,  in  a  manner,  to  have 
dropped  into  Mr.  Delamere's  committee- 
xoom  from  the  clouds.  His  presence  did 
Bot  appear  quite  unexpected ;  yet  no  one 
ieemcMl  to  know  why,  whence,  or  at  whose 
instance  he  had  come.  He  never  went 
near  Fotheringham,  nor  ever  mentioned  the 
name  of  its  noble  owner,  who  (between  our- 
■elvea^  contemplated  the  accession  of  Craf- 
ty  with  feelings  of  calm  exultation  and  con- 
fidence. Mr.  Delamere's  "  commiilee**  was 
instantly  disbanded,  and  no  new  one  named. 
In  fact,  tiiere  wa$  to  be  none  at  alt:  and  Mr. 
Titmouse's  friends  were,  for  a  while,  led  to 
believe  that  the  enemy  were  already  begin- 
ning to  beat  a  retreaL  A  auiet  banker  at 
GriTston,  and  a  hard-hearted  land-surveyor 
and  agent  of  the  same  place,  were  alone  ap- 
parency taken  into  Mr.  Crafty'sconfidence. 
Mr.  Parkinson,  even,  was  sent  to.  the  right 
about ;  and  his  rising  pique  and  anger  were 
suddenly  quelled  by  the  steadfast  and  signi- 
ficant look  with  which  Mr.  Crafty  observed 
in  dismissing  him-—**  //  toonV  do^ 

Adjoining,  and  opening  into  the  large  room 
In  which,  till  Mr.  Crafty 's  arrival,  Mr.Dela- 
mere's  committee  had  sate,  was  a  very  small 
onei  and  in  it  Mr.  Crafty  established  his  head- 
quarters. Hecame,aceompanied— though  no 
one  for  a  while  knew  it— by  three  of  his 
fiuniliars;  right  trusty  persons,  in  sooth. 
One  of  them  always  sate  on  a  chair,  at  the 
outside  of  the  door  leading  into  Mr.  Crafty's 
loom,  over  which  he  kept  guard  as  a  senti- 
Bel.  The  other  two  disposed  themselves 
•ooofding  to  orders.  Mr.  Gammon  soon 
/eU  the  presence  of  his  secret  and  formida- 
ble opponent,  in  the  total  change^the  quiet 
•ystem— -that  became  all  of  a  sudden  app»* 
lent  in  the  enemy's  tactics:  his  watchful 
eye  and  quick  perception,  detected,  here 
tnd  there,  the  &int  yanishinjg  traces  of  a 
idy  and  stealthy  foot^— tbe  evidences  of  ex* 


perienoed  skill ;  and  one  monfiBC  eaily  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Crafty,  (with 
whose  name  and  fame  he  was  familiar)— 
and  returned  home  with  a  grave  conBcioue- 
ness  that  the  contest ''had  become  one  ex- 
ceedingly serious:  that— so  to  speak-4ie 
must  instantly  spread  out  every  stitch  of 
canvass.  In  short,  he  made  up  his  mind 
for  mischief,  as  twrn  as  he  gave  Lord  De  la 
Zouch  credit  for  being  resoSed  to  unm  and 
felt  the  necessity  for  acting  with  equal  cau- 
tion and  decision.  During  tliat  day  he  ob- 
tained an  advance  from  a  neighbouring 
banker  of  two  thousand  pounds,  on  the 
security  of  a  deposit  of  a  portion  <^  the 
title  deeds  of  the  Yatton  property.  He  had, 
indeed,  occasion  for  j^reat  resources,  perso- 
nal as  well  as  pecumary;  for  instance-— J^e 
had  reason  to  believe  dtat  the  enemy  had 
already  penetrated  to  his  strong  hold,  the 
QiriiKT  Club  at  Grilston,  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  club  into  which  the  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  new  voters  had  formed  them- 
selves.) 

Though  Gammon  had  agreed,  after  much 
negotiation,  to  buy  them  at  the  very  liberal 
sum  of  ten  pounds  a-head,  he  ha4  reason, 
shortly  after  tbe  arrival  of  Mr.  Crafty,  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  tampered  with; 
for  as  he  wa#  late  one  evening  moodily 
walking  up  to  the  Hall,  in  the  park,  he 
overtook  a  man  whose  person  he  did  not  at 
first  recognise  in  the  darkness,  but  whose 
fearfully  significant  motions  soon  ensured 
hia  recognition.  It  was,  in  iact,  the  man 
who  had  hitherto  trea|^  with  him  on  be^ 
half  of  the  Quaint  Club;  one  Benjamin 
Bran,  (commonly  called  Ben  Bran^)  a 
squat  bow-legged  baker  of  Grilston.  He 
uttered  not  a  word,  nor  did  Mr.  Gammon ; 
but,  on  being  recognised,  simply  held  up  to 
Mr.  Gammon  his  two  outstretched  hands, 
iwiu^  with  a  significant  and  inquiring  look. 
Gammon  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
fury ;  and  muttering—**  to-monow— .here— 
the  same  hour !"  hurried  on  to  the  Hall  in 
the  utmost  perplexity  and  alarm. 

The  dilemma  in  which  he  felt  himself, 
kept  him  awake  half  the  night.  When 
once  yon  come  to  ^i  sort  cf  ivork^  you  are 
apt  to  give  your  opponent  credit  for  deeper 
mancBuvring  than  you  can  at  the  time  fully 
appreciate ;  and  the  fate  of  the  battle  may 
soon  be  rendered  really  doubtful.  Then, 
every  thing — ^inclusive  of  serious  conse- 
quences, extending  far  beyond  the  mere  re- 
sult of  the  electioi^— depends  upon  the  skill, 
temper,  and  experience  of  the  real  and  re- 
sponsible directors  of  the  election.  Was 
Ben  Bran's  appearance  a  move  on  the  part 
of  Crailyf  Had  that  gentleman  bought 
him  over  and  converted  him  into  a  spy— - 
was  he  now  playin|^Jhev^tor1    Or  was 
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^e  purse  of  Tiimoose  to  bis  hond  JIde  mea- 
•ared  against  Aat  of  Lord  De  la  Zoach  ? 
Thtd  ivould  be  dreadfal  f  Gammon  felt  (to 
compare  him  for  a  moment  to  an  animal 
with  whom  he  had  some  kindred  qualities) 
much  like  a  cat  on  a  very  high  glass  wall, 
afraid  to  stir  in  any  direction,  and  yet  una- 
ble to  continue  where  he  was ;  while  the 
two  candidates,  attended  b^  their  sounding 
bands,  and  civil  and  smUmg  friends,  were 
making  their  public  demonstrations  and 
canvassing  the  electors,  as  if  thereby  they 
exercised  the  slightest  possible  influence 
over  one  single  elector  on  either  side ! 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  the  battle 
was  being  fought  by  two  calm  and  cn!^ 
heads,  in  two  snu?  and  quiet  little  rooms  in 
Grilston— one  at  Sie  Hare  and  Hounds,  the 
other  at  the  Woodlouse  Inn;  of  course,  I 
mean  Mr.  Crafty  and  Mr.  Gammon.  The 
former  within  a  very  few  hours  saw  that 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  lay  with  the 
Quaint  Club ;  and  from  one  of  his  trusty 
emissaries — ^a  man  whom  no  one  ever  saw 
in  conlmunication  with  him,  who  was  a 
mere  stranger  in  Grilston,  indifferent  as  to 
the  result  of  the  election,  but  delighting  in 
its  frolics,  who  was  peculiarly  apt  to  get 
sooner  drunk  than  any  one  he  drank  with — 
Mr;  Crafly  ascertained,  that  though  the  en- 
lightened members  of  the  Quaint  Club  had 
certainly  formed  a  predilection  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Titmouse,  yet  they  possessed  a 
candour  which  disposed  them  to  hear  all 
|hat  might  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
-  ]|irinciples  of  liis  opponent. 

Mr.  Crafty's  first  step  was  to  ascertain 
what  had  been  already  done  or  attempted 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Delamere,  and  also  of  Mr. 
Titmouse;  then  the  exact  number  of  the 
voters,  whom  he  carefully  classified.  He 
found  that  there  were  exactly  four  hundred 
who  might  be  expected  to  poll;  the  new 
electors  amounting  in  number  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  the  old  ones  to  two  hundred 
and  forty,  and  principally  scot-and-lot  vo- 
ters. In  due  time  he  ascertained,  that  of 
the  former  class  only  thirty'Stx  could  be  re- 
lied upon  for  Mr.  Delamere.  The  tenants 
of  the  Yatton  property  within  the  borough 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  They 
had  been  canvassed  by  Mr.  Delamere  and 
his  friends  with  great  delicacy ;  and  twen- 
ty-three of  them  had  -voluntarily  pledged 
themselves  to  vote  for  him,  and  risk  all  con- 
sequences ;  intimatinfi  that  they  hated  and 
despised  Uieir  new  landlord,  as  much  as 
they  had  loved  their  old  one,  whose  princi- 
ples they  understood  to  be  those  of  Mr. 
Delamere.  Then  there  remained  a  class 
of  "flcce«»J/e«,"  (to  adopt  the  significant 
languase  of  Mr.  Crafty,)  in  number  one 
hundred  and  twenty^five.    These  were  per- 


sons principally  resident  in  and  near  Yal> 
ton,  subject  undoubtedly  to  strong  and  di- 
rect infhience  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Titmouse, 
but  still  not  absolutely  at  his  command. 
Of  these  no  fewer  than  seventy  had  pledged 
themselves  in  favour  of  Mr.  Delamere; 
and,  in  short,  thus  stood  Mr.  Crafty's  cal- 
culations as  to  the  probable  force  on  both 
sides : 


l»CLAMntS. 

Kew  Voten,  -  8S 
Tattoa  TenanUi  -  93 
Acceuibles,        -   70 
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TITMOVSS. 

New  Votera— 
Quaint  Club,       100 
Others.       -         SI 

-  13S 
Tenaota,  .  .  M 
Acceniblei,        -         39 


Now,  of  the  class  of  aeeestiblea  twenty  r&i 
mained  yet  unpledged,  and  open  to  convic- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  both  parties  had  goo/ 
ground  for  believing  that  they  would  ^  htj 
convinced  one  tvat/-^*  e.  towards  either 
Mr.  Titmouse  or  Mr.  Delamere.  Now,  if  the 
Quaint  Club  could  be  in  any  way  detached 
from  Mr.  Titmouse,  it  would  leave  him  with 
a  majority  of  seventeen  only  over  Mr.  Dels* 
mere;  and  then,  if  by  any  means  the  twen« 
ty  accessibles  could  be  secured  for  Mr.  De* 
lamere,  he  would  be  placed  in  a  majority  <Mf 
three  over  his  opponent.  Whichever  way 
they  went,  however,  it  was  plain  that  the 
Quaint  Club  held  the  election  in  their  own 
hands,  and  intended  to  keep  it  so.  Gam- 
mon's calculations  differed  but  slightly 
from  those  of  Crafty;  and  thenceforth  both 
directed  their  best  energies  towards  the 
same  point,  the  Quaint  Club— >going  on  all 
the  while  with  undiminished  vigour  and' 
assidui^  with  their  canvass,  as  'the  best 
mode  of  diverting  attention  from  their  im- 
portant jnoveraents,  and  satisfying  the  pub- 
lic that  the  only  weapons  with  which  tiie 
fight  was  to  be  won  were— bows,  smiles^ 
civil  speeches,  placards,  squibs,  banners, 
and  bands  of  music.  Mr.  Crafiy  had  re- 
ceived a  splendid  sum  for  his  services  from* 
Lord  de  la  Zouch ;  but  on  receiving  the  first 
distinct  and  peremptory  intimation  from  his 
lordship,  through  Mr.  Delamere,  that  there 
was  to  oe  honHjiie^  no  bribery— and  that  the 
only  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  were  those 
sufficient  for  the  kgitimate  expenses  of  th« 
election — ^he  smiled  rather  bitterly,  and  sent 
off  a  secret  express  to  Fotheringham,  to  as* 
certain  for  wnat  his  services  had  been  en^ 
gaged-r-for  what  was  the  use  of  going  to 
Waterloo  without  powder  K^the  answer  he 
received  was  laconic  enough,  and  verbattu 
as  follows :        | 

««No  intimidation;  no  treating;  no  bri^ 
berv ;  wuifiseupre  as  skilfully  as  yon  can ; 
and  watch  the  encm^^jnigM^ttf^k^  «o  th«l 
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the  i^iMpa  «f  ^e  poU  nuty  not  be  the  eluee  of 
(he  election,  nor  the  yictoT  tl^ieie  the  slitting 

To  the  novel,  ardaoot,  and  cheerless 
duty,  defined  by  this  despatch  from  head- 
qearters,  Mr.  Cnifty  immediately  addressed 
all  his  energies;  and,  after  carefally  recon- 
noitring his  position,  unpromising  as  it  was, 
he  did  not  despair  of  saocess.  All  his  own 
voters  had  been  gained,  upon  the  whole, 
fairly*  The  thirty-six  new  voters  had  been 
undoubtedly  under  considerable  ii^uenee^ 
of  an  almost  inevitable  kind  indeecl-— inas- 
much as  they  consisted  of  persons  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  way  of  business  by 
Lord  de  la  Zonoh,  and  by  many  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  all  of  whom  were 
of  his  lordship's  way  of  political  thinking. 
Every  one  of  the  twenty-three  tenants  heul 
given  a  spontaneous  and  cordial  promise; 
and  the  seventy  "  accessibles"  had  been 
gained,  afVera  very  earnest  and  perseveiing 
canvass,  by  Mr.  Delamere,  in  company  with 
others  who  had  a  pretty  decisive  and  legiti- 
mate influence  over  them*  The  remaining 
twenty  might,  possibly,  though  not  proba- 
bly, be  secured  by  eaually  unobjectionable 
means*  That  being  the  state  of  thii^  with 
Delamere,  how  sto^  matters  with  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse I  First  and  foremost,  the  Quaint 
Club  had  been  bought  at  ten  pounds  a-head, 
by  Gpammon— that  was  all  certain.  CrafW 
would  also  have  boaght  them  like  a  flock 
of  sneep,  had  he  been  allowed,  and  would 
have  managed  matters  most  effectually  and 
seckeUy ;  yet  not  more  so  than  he  found 
Mr.  Gammon  had  succeeded  in  doing:  at 
all  events,  as  far  as  he  himself  personally 
was  concerned.  In  fact,  he  had  foiled  Mr. 
Crafly,  when  that  gentleman  looked  about 
in  search  of  legal  evidence  of  what  had  been 
done.  Still,  however,  he  did  not  despair 
of  being  able  to  perform  a  series  of  manoeu- 
vres which  should  secure  one  of  the  ends  he 
most  wished,  in  respect  even  of  the  Quaint 
Club. 

With  equal  good  intentions,  but  actuated 
by  a  zeal  thai  was  not  according  to  knovO' 
kdee,  some  of  Mr,  Gammon's  coadjutors 
bad  not  imitated  his  drcumspection.  Quite 
unknown  to  him,  one  or  two  of  them  had 
most  fearfully  committed  him,  themselves, 
and  Mr.  Titmouse;  ^ving  Mm  such  ac- 
counts of  their  doings  as  should  serve  only 
toeecnre  his  applause  for  their  tact  and  suc- 
cess. Before  Mr.  Crafty  they  stood  detected 
as  blundering  novices  in  &6  art  of  elec- 
tioneering. A  small  tinker  and  brazier  at 
Warkleigh  had  received,  with  a  wink,  ten 
pounds  Srom  a  member  of  Mr.  Titmouse^s 
Oommittee,  in  payment  of  an  old  outstand- 
mg  acoo^nt-^Heaven  save  the  mark  !-^e- 
*?v»PDa  in  by  him  tnree  ye%rs  before,  for 


mending  pol»»  kettles,  and  saneeiMms,  Uk 
the  time  of— 4he  Aubreys !  The  wife  of  a 
tailor  at  Grilston  recdved  the  same  sum  for 
a  flne  tom-cat*  which  was  a  natural  suriosi^ 
ty,  since  it  could  wink  each  eye  separately. 
A  third  w<Hrthy  and  independent  vot^  was 
reminded  ^t  he.  had  lent  the  applicant  for 
his  vote  ten  pounds  several  years  before,  u^ 
which  that  gentleman  now  took  shame  to 
himself,  as  he  paid  the  amount,  for  having 
so  long  allowed  it  to  remain  un]^aid*  Mr* 
Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  with  superior  astute^ 
ness,  gave  three  pounds  a-piece  to  three  lit- 
tle boys,  sons  of  a  voter,  whose  W(»di:^op 
overiooked  Messrs*  Bloodsuck's  back  o^> 
flees,  on  condition  that  they  Would  desist 
from  their  trick  of  standing  and  putting, 
their  thumbs  to  their  noses  at  him,  as  he 
sate  in  his  c^ce,  and  whidi  had  really  be- 
come an  insupportable  nuisance.  Here 
was,  therefore,  a  valuable  consideration  for 
the  payment,  and  bribery  was  out  of  the 
question.  Such  are  samples  of  the  inge- 
nious devices  which  had  been  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  secure  some  thirty  or  foxty  votes  I 
In  short,  Mr.  Crafty  caught  them  tripping 
in  at  least  eleven  clear,  unauestionablecaset 
of  bribery,  each  supported  by  unimpeacha- 
ble evidence,  and  each  sufficing  to  void  the 
election,  to  disqualify  Mr.  Titmouse  from, 
sitting  in  that  Parliament  for  Yatton, 
and  to  subjeet  both  him  and  his  agents 
to  a  ruinous  amount  of  penalties. 

Then,  again,  there  were  clear  indications 
either  of  a  disposition  to  set  at  defiance  the 
strinsent  provisions  of  the  law  against 
treating,  or  of  an  ignorance  of  their  ex-  * 
istence.  And  as  for  freedom  of  election^ 
scarcely  ten  of  his  tenants  gave  him  a  wil- 
ling vote,  or  otherwise  than  upon  compul> 
sion,  and  after  threats  of  raised  rshts  or  ex- 
pulsion from  farms.  Tied  as  were  Mr* 
Crafty's  hands,  the  Quaint  Club  became  a 
perfect  eyesore  to  him.  He  found  means, 
nowever,  to  open  a  secret  and  confidential 
communication  with  them,  and  resolved  to 
hM  out  to  them  dazzling  but  indistinct 
hq>es  of  pecuniary  advantt^  from  the  re- 
gions of  Fotherinsham.  His  emissary  soon 
got  hold  of  the  redoubtable  Ben  Bran,  who, 
truth  to  say,  had  long  been  on  the  look-out 
for  indications  of  the  desired  sort  from  the 
o^er  side.  As  Bran  was  late  one  evening 
walking  slowly  along  the  high-road  leading 
to  York,  he  was  accosted  by  a  genteel-look- 
ing person,  who  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and 
whom  Bran  now  recollected  to  have  seen, 
or  spoken  to,  before.  "Can  you  tell  me 
where  lies  the  gold  mine!"  said  the  stran- 
ger; "at  Fotheringham  or  Yatton  1"—-and 
Sue  speaker  looked  round,  apprehensive  of 
being  overheard.  Ben  pricked  op  bis  earS| 
anf^  soon  got  into  eonveisation  with  th« 
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wytterimisttniiigsr;  inlbecfloneof  wbioh 
itbs  Utter  threw  oat,  in  m  ^rf  significanf 
toanner,  that «'  a  certain  peer  eouM  never  be 
suppoeed  to  send  a  certain  near  rektire  inte 
the  field,  in  order  that  that  relative  might 
be  beaten,  •  *  •  and  eeneeially  for 
Want  of  a  few  pounds;  and  oeeides,  my 
friend,  when  only— *  •— «h?-*.*  *— <& 
Mer  side'' 

•*  Why,  who  are  you  T  Where  do  jron 
oome  from  V  inquired  Ben,  with  a  Tiolent 
etart 

*<  Dropped  oat  of  the— «ioen,"  waa  the 
qoiet  and  smiling  answer. 

«« Then  I  must  say  they  know  a  preeioos 
deal,"  replied  Ben,  after  a  pause,  *'  up  there, 
of  what^s  going  on  down  here," 

»» To  be  sure— every  thing;  every  thing !" 
*  *  Here  the  etraneer  told  Ben  the 
precise  sutA  which  the  dub  had  received 
ir(xn  Mr.  Gammon. 

•«Are  we  both — gentlenenV  inquired 
the  stranger,  earnestly. 

u  Y— e — e — B,  I  hope  so,  sir  t"  replied 
Ben,  hesitatingly. 

•<  And  men  of  business— men  of  o«r 
woidr 

"Honour  among  thieves— ay,  ay,**  an- 
swered Ben,  in  a*  still  lower  tone,  and  veiy 
sagerly. 

"  Then  let  yon  and  me  meet  alone,  this 
lime  to-morrow,  at  Darkling  Edge ;  and  by 
that  time,  ^  you  see,  turn  this  over  in  your 
mind,"  here  the  stranger  twice  held  npiboth 
his  hands,  with  oststretched  thumbs  and 
finsjers.  <^Sare  we  understand  each  otberV 
added  the  stranger.  Ben  nodded,  and  they 
were  presently  out  of  sight  of  each  other. 
The  stranger  gentlmnan  pulled  off  his  green 
spectaclee,  and  also  a  pair  of  gray  whimrs, 
and  put  both  of  them  into  his  pocket.  If 
any  one  attempted  to  dog  him,  he  must 
have  been  led  a  pretty  round !  *Twas  in 
consequence  of  this  interview  tha^  Ben 
made  the  application  to  Gammon,  which 
had  so  disturbed  him,  and  which  has  been 
already  described.  And  to  return  to  our 
friend:  what  was  he  to  do!  On  returning 
to  the  Hall,  he  opened  a  secret  drawer  in 
his  desk,  and  took  out  a  thin  slip  of  paper 
which  he  had  deposited  there  ihat  morning, 
it  having  been  then  received  by  him  from 
town,  marked  *«  PrtpaU  and  CorMentitUj'' 
and  franked  «<  Blossom  and  0ox.^'-^*Twas 
but  a  line,  and  written  in  a  bold  hand,  but 
in  evident  rjaste;  for  it  had  in  fact  been 

Eenned  by  Lord  Blossom  and  Box  while 
e  was  sitting  in  ihe  Court  of  Chancery, 
apparently  listening  to  an  abstruse  argu- 
ment, to  which  he  had  prepared  the  judg- 
ment which  he  was  within  a  day  or  two*s 
.      ,>Sme  to  deliver.    This  is  a  copy  of  it : — 
^         <«The  Section  mud  U  t^m    Ym  will 


hear  fW»m  E— by  this  post    t>ovi't  addMn 
any  note  lo  me. 

"B.  andB.r 

With  this  mat  man.  Lord  ChanceHoi 
Blossom  and  Box,  when  plain  Mr.  Quick* 
silver,  Mr.  Gammon  had  had  a  pretty  fami- 
liar acquaintance,  as  the  reader  may  easily 
suppose;  and  had  a  natural  desire  to  acquit 
himself  creJitaUy  in  the  eyes  of  so  distin- 
guished and  powerful  a  personage.  Gam- 
mon had  volunteered  an  assurance  to  his 
lordship,  shortly  before  leaving  town,  that 
the  election  was  safe,  and  in  his,  Gammon*s 
hands ;  guess  then  his  chagrin  and  fury  at 
finding  3)e  systematic  and  determined  op- 
position which  had  suddenly  sprung  up 
against  him ;  and  the  intensity  of  his  desire 
to  defeat  it.  And  the  more  anxious  he  was 
on  this  score,  the  more  vividly  he  perceived 
the  necessity  of  acting  with  a  caution  which 
should  insure  real  ultimate  success,  instead 
of  a  mere  noisy  and  temporary  triumph, 
which  should  be  afterwards  converted  into 
most  galling,  disgraceful,  and  public  defeat. 

The  more  that  Gammon  reflected  on  the 
sudden  but  determined  manner  in  which 
Lord  De  la  2ouch  had  entered  into  the  con- 
test, the  more  confident  he  became  that  his 
lordship  had  an  important  ultimate  object  to 
secure;  and  that  he  had  at  command  im- 
mense means  of  eveij  description,  Gammon 
but  too  well  knew,  m  common  with  all  the 
world.  Wasi,  for  instance,  Mr.  Crafty  brought 
down,  at  an  enormous  expense,  for  nothing  ? 
What  the  deuce  were  ^e  Quaint  Club 
abotit?  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  mon- 
strous heard  of— ten  pounds  a  man  received 
—the  bargain  finally  struck— ahd  now  their 
original  demand  suddenly  and  peren^torily 
doubled!  Venal  miscr^nts!  Was  the 
other  side  really  outbidding  him,  or  laying 
a  deep  plan  for  entrapping  him  into  an  act 
of  wholesale  bribery  T  In  short,  were  the 
Quaint  Club  now  actiiated  by  avarice,  or 
by  treachery  ? — Again  and  again  did  he  go 
over  his  list  of  promises ;  having  marked 
tiie  ftwowable^  hostile^  neutral^  doubtful^ 
from  a  table  as  accurately  compiled  and 
classified  as  that  of  Mr.  Crafly.  Like  his 
wily  and  practised  opponent,  also.  Gammon 
entrusted  his  principal  movements  to  scarce 
a  soul  of  those  who  were  engaged  with  him; 
fearine,  indeed,  though  i^  with  no  definite 
munds,  that  Messre.  Mudflint,  Woodloose, 
Centipede,  Bloodsuck,  and  Going  Gone, 
were  already  too  deep  in  the  secrets  of  the 
election.  According  to  Aw  calculations» 
supposing  all  >  his  promises  'to  stand,  Tiv 
mouse  was,  independently  of  the  Quaint 
Club,  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty  oth«n 
whom  he  set  down  as  **to  be  had*^^*- 
only  twefdy-Jke^^.y^^^Vfi  A«» 
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•aakinff  ft  difference  ofeight  only  between 
lu8  calculation  and  that  of  Ciuf^.  Of 
course,  therefore,  that  cursed  Quaint  Club 
had  it  all  their  own  way ;  and  how  to  jockey 
.them  was  a  problem  that  w^lnijgrh  split  his 
head.  He  ffave  Lord  De  la  Zouch  credit 
,for  doingr  all  that  he-*Gammon — could  do, 
to  win  the  election;  and  believed  him, 
therefore,  capable  of  buying  over  any  mem- 
.ber  of  the  club,  to  torn  ICina^s  evidence 
agrainst  their  oris^inai  benefactor.  The 
Bloodsocks  assured  him  that  the  Club  were 
all  good  men  and  true-^-stanch-— game  to 
the  backbone ;  but  Gammon  had  obtained 
information  as  to  the  political  sentiments  of 
several  of  the  members,  befqre  they  had  ac- 
quired the  new  franchise,  and  became  band- 
ed into  so  sudden  and  formidable  a  confede- 
racv,  which  led  him  to  speculate  rather  ap- 
prehensively on  the  effects  which  might  fol- 
low any  bold  and  skilful  scheme  whidi 
might  be  resorted  to  by  his  enemies. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  club  were  concerned, 
its  members  were  all  quiet  respectable  men, 
who  made  the  affair  a  dry  matter  of  business. 
They  justly  looked  on  each  of  the  candi- 
dates as  eaually  worthy  of  the  honour  they 
coveted  ot  representing  the  borough,  and 
considered  that  they  would  always  go  on 
right  at  head-quarters^ — c.  e.  that  the  country 
would  be  properly  governed— wi^out  the 
lea8t.reference  to  the  quality  or  complexion 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  saw  the 
desperate  and  unceasing  fight  going  on 
among  their  betters  for  the  loaves  and  fishes; 
and  imitated  their  e^xample,  with  reference 
to  the  crumbs  and  fragments.  First  they 
divided  themselves,  as  near  as  their  number 
would  admit  of,  into  tens,  giving  one  to  the 
odd  nine,  equally  with  each  body  of  ten, 
and  thus  produced  a  body  of  eleven  repre- 
sentatives. These  eleven,  again,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  club,  chose  five  of  their 
number  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
negotiations  between  the  club  and  the  two 
candidates:  and  these  five. again  selected 
one  of  themselves— -Ben  Bran — to  be  the 
actual  medium  of  cemmunication :  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  market  never  went  beyond 
tl-.o  first  body  of  eleven;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  an  exquisite  dexterity,  Mr.  Crafty  had 
contrived  to  inspire  these  eleven,  through 
ibeir  d  3puty  and  mouthpiece.  Bran,  with  a 
determination  to  exact  fifteen  pounds  per 
head  more  from  Titmouse,  before  recording 
their  votes  in  his  favour:  and  this  untoward 
state  of  things  was  duly  intimated  to  Gam* 
mon  by  Ben  Bran,  by  silently  outstretching 
both  hands  and  then  one  band.  That  would 
make  a  total  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty 'fice  p(mnds  disbursed  among 
that  accmsed  Quaint  Club  alone! — thought 
Gammon,  with  a  shudder:  and  suppose 
SH  *^*^ 


they  should  eren  then  turn  tail  upon  hbi, 
seduced  by  the  splendid  temptations  of 
L<N^  De  la  Zoudi  i  Just  to  corceive  the 
possibility,  for  (me  moment,  of  Mr.  Benj^ 
min  Bran  having  been  bouffht  ovfj  to  be- 
tray all  his  companions,  and  Gammon  and 
his  party  also,  into  the  hands  of  Lord  De 
la  2*oach !  Saith  the  immortal  author  of 
Hudibrao 

**  Ab  me,  the  p«rHt  tirat  environ, 
Tbe  maa  tttat  neMlee  with  cold  iron !" 

But  I  shall  make  an  exclamation  of  my 
own— 

'*  What  pen  ki$  troubles  shall  describe, 
Who  voters  once  begins  to  bribe  1" 

"  Oh !"  thought  Mr.  Gammon,  a  thousand 
times,  *'tbat  cursed  Quaint  Club!  That 
cursed  Crafty!" 

The  very  first  person  on  whom  Delamere 
waited,  in  order  to  solicit  his  support,  was 
little  Dr.  Tatbam,  who,  I  need  hardly  say, 
gave  it  promptly  and  cordially;  but  ho 
added,  shaking  his  head,  that  he  knew  he 
was  giving  huge  offence  to  the  people  at  the 
Hall,  who  had  already  been  several  times 
very  urgent  indeed  with  him.  "  Well,  ra- 
ther, sir,  than  sow  dissension  between  yon 
and  Mr.  Titmouse,  your  neighbour,"  said 
Delamere,  spiritedly,  '*  I  at  once  release  you 
from  your  promise." 

«<  Ah !  indeed  1"  cried  Dr.  Tatham,  brisk- 
ly—-"Do  you  t  Cb»  youl  Ought  you  to 
do  80  ?  I  look  upon  the  exercise  of  my 
franchise,  to  be  a  sacred  duty,  and  I  ^au 
discharge  it  as  readily  and  conscientiously 
as  any  other  duty,  come  what  may."  Dela- 
mere looked  at  him,  and  diought  how  often 
he  bad  heard  Miss  Aubrey  talk  of  him  with 
afifectionate  enthusiasm,  and  he  believed  the 
little  doctor  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  it. 
«For\myself,"  continued  Dr.  Tatham,  "1 
care  little;  but  I  have  reason  greatly  to  ap- 
prehend the  effects  of  his  displeasure  upon 
those  who  are  disposed— as  such  I  know 
there  aie— to  >go  counter  to  his  wishes. 

He'll  make  them  rue  Ae  day" 

-  "Ay?— Let  him!"  exclaimed  Mr.-Didla* 
mere,  with  an  eye  of  br%ht  defiance;  but  it 
kindled  only  a  faint  momentaiy  spark  of 
consolation  m  the  breast  of  Dr.  Tatham. 

The  rivals,  Mr.  Delamere  and  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, encountered  one  another,  as  it  were 
in  full  state,  on  the  second  day  of  the  for- 
mer's canvass.  Twas  in  the  street.  Mr. 
Delamere  was  attended  by  Mr.  Parkinson, 
Sir  Percival  Pickering,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  Mr. 
Aylward  El  vet,  Mr.  Gold,  and  one  or  two 
others.  Mr.  Delamere  looked  certainly 
very  handsome.  About  his  person,  coun- 
tenance, and  carriage,  there  was  an  air  of 
manly  frankness,  refin^nent,  and  simpli- 
city; and  a  glance  at  his  aristocratio  cast  of 
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features,  told  joa  that  a  certain  latent  ten- 
dency to  hauteur  was  kept  in  check  hy  sin- 
cere good-nature.  He  was  tall  and  well 
proportioned,  and  his  motions  had  a  natural 
ease  and  grace;  and  as  for  his  drees,  it 
combined  a  rigid  simplicity  with  an  un- 
doubted foshion  and  elegance.  Though 
the  air  was  very  cold  and  frosty,  he  wore 
only  a  plain  dark-coloured  surtout,  buttoned. 

^*  Delamere!  Delamere!'*  whispered  with 
a  smile  Mr.  St.  Aubjrn,  Qone  of  the  former 
members  for  the  borough,)  on  first  catching 
sight  of  the  enemy  approaching  them  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street,  at  about  twenty 
yards*  distance—^*  Here  comes  your  oppo- 
nent :  he's  a  beauty,  eh  ?" 

Mr.  Titmouse  walked  fast,  dressed  in  a 
fine  drab-coloured  great-coat,  with  yeWet 
collar  of  the  same  hue,  and  sable  near  a  foot 
deep  at  his  wrists.  It  was  buttoned  tightly 
round  a  pinched-in  waist,  and  a  white  cam- 
bric handkerchief  peeped  out  of  a  pocket  in 
the  breast.  He  had  a  red  and  green  plaid 
waistcoat,  and  a  full  satin  stock,  glistening 
with  little  pins  and  chains.  His  trousers 
were  sky-blue,  and  very  tight,  and  covered 
almost  the  whole  of  his  boot;  so  that  it  was 
a  wonder  to  the  vulgar  how  he  ever  got  into 
or  out  of  them.  The  little  that  was  seen  of 
his  boots  shone  winderfully;  and  he  wore 
spurs  at  his  heels  His  span-new  glossy 
hat  was' perched  abiant  on  his  bushy  hair; 
he  wore  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves,  and  a 
delicate  little  ebony  cane.  Following  this 
pretty  little  figure  were— the  sallow  insolent- 
looking  ^^  BevereruT^  Smirk  Mudfiint,  (such 
was  the  title  he  assumed,)  Mr.  Centipede, 
Mr.  Gfogram,  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  junior,  (who 
had  approached  as  near,  in  point  of  personal 
appearance,  to  his  illustrious  client,  as  he 
knew  how,)  and — ^Mr.  Gammon. 

As  the  hostile  companies  neared  each 
other,  that  of  Delamere  observed  some  one 
hastily  whisper  to  Titmouse,  who  instancy 
stuck  his  chased  gold  eyeglass  into  his 
eye,  and  stared  very  vulgarly  at  Mr.  Dela- 
mere—who,  on  passing  him,  with  the 
couttesy  he  conceived  due  to  an  opponent, 
took  on  his  hat,  and  bowed  with  politeness 
and  grace,  his  example  being  followed  by 
all  his  party.  Titmouse,  however,  took  not 
the  least  notice  of  the  compliment;  but, 
without  removing  his  glass  from  his  eye^ 
throwing  an  odijus  sneer  into  his  face, 
stired  steadily  at  Mr.  Delamere,  and  so 
passed  on.  Mr.  Barnabas  Bloodsuck  ably 
seconded  him.  Mudflint,  with  a  bitter 
smirk,  touched  his  hat  slightly ;  Centipede 
affected  to  look  another  way;  Grogram 
blushed,  and  bowed  as  to  his  very  best 
customer.  Mr.  Gammon  came  last;  and 
bursting  with  disgust  at  the  reception  given 
^c  Mr.  Delamere,  coloured  all  over  as  he 


took  off  his  hat,  and  with  an  expression  of 
very  anxious  and  pointed  politeness,  endea- 
voured to  satisfy  Mr.  Delamere  and  his 
party,  that  there  was  at  all  events  one  ic. 
the  train  of  Titmouse,  who  had  some  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

"Who  can  that  last  man  bel  He's  a 
gentleman,"  inquired  Sir  Percival,  with  an 
air  of  much  surprise. 

**  Mr.  Gammon — a  man  who  is  Iord-par»» 
mount  at  the  Hall,"  replied  one. 

"  Gammon !— Is  Mirf  Mr."— — echoed  De- 
lamere, with  much  interest ;  and  as  he  turned 
round  to  look  at  Gammon,  observed  that 
Gammon  was' doing  the  sam^;  on  which 
both  hastil  V  turned  away. 

As  the  im])ortant  day  approached,  each 
party  professed  complete  confidence  as  tb 
the  result.  The  Yorkshire  Stingo  declared 
that  it  had  authority  for  stating  that  Mr. 
Titmouse's  maiority  would  be  at  least  three 
to  one  over  Mr.  Delamere-^-and  that,  too, 
in  glorious  defiance  of  the  most  lavish  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  the  most  tyrannical 
intimidation,  that  had  ever  disgraced  the 
annals  of  electioneering.  In  fact,  it  was 
presumption  in  Mr.  Delamere  to  attempt  to 
foist  himself  upon  a  borough  with  which  he 
had  no  connection,  and  done  with  a  wanton 
and  malicious  determination  to  occasion  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  to  Mr.  Titmouse* 
The  York  True  Blue,  on  the  contrary, 
assured  its  readera  that  Mr.  Delamera's 
prospects  were  of  the  brightest  description 
— and  though  by  perhaps  a  small  majority, 
yet  he  was  sure  of  his  election.  He  had 
been  everywhere  hailed  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Many  of  even  Mr.  Titmouse's 
tenantry  had  nobly  volunteered  their  sup- 

{>ort  to  Mr.  Delamere;  and  at  Grilston,  so 
ong  regarded  as  the  very  focus  and  hot-bed 
of  democracy,  his  success  had  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends, 
and  so  forth.  Then  there  was  a  sly  and 
mischievous  caution  to  the  electora,  not  to 
be  led  away  by  the  ingenious  and  eloquent 
sophistries  which  might  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Titmouse  at  the  nustings,  on  the  day 
of  nomination ! !  All  this  might  be  very 
well  for  the  papers,  and  probably  produce 
its  impression  upon  those  who,  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  them. 
But  as  for  the  actors— the  parties  concerned 
— Mr.  Delamere  was  repeatedly  assured  by 
Mr.  Crafty  that'  a  decent  minority  was  the 
very  utmost  that  could  be  expected ;  while 
Titmouse  and  his  friends,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  a  very  painful  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  issue:  only  Gammon,  however, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  othera,  bein^  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  source  of  unci^siness 
and  difficulty;  viz. :  the«i>»o»4>LiaMb  rupccity 
of  the  Quaint  Ciub. 


uigmzeu  oy  ^.^'v^v^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


At  len^  dawned  the  day  which  was  to 
determine,  how  &r  Yatton  was  worthj  or 
unworthy  of  the  boon  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  glorious  Bill  for  gMiif^ 
Brerybody  Everything^ — ^which  was  to  wit- 
neM  the  maiden  contest  between  the  two 
hopeful  scions  of  the  noble  and  ffncient 
houses  of  Dreddlington  and  De  la  Zoaoh— 
on  which  it  was  to  be  ascertained  whether 
Yatton  was  to  be  bought  and  sold,  like  any 
other  article  of  merchandise,  by  a  bitter  old 
boronghmonger;  or  to  signalize  itself  by  its 
spirit  and  independence,  in  returning  one 
who  UYowed,  and  would  sbppdrt,  the  noble 
principles  which  secured  the  passing  ^the 
UKMit  Bill  which  has  been  so  often  alluded 
to. 

As  for  my  hero,  Mr.  Titmouse,  it  gives 
me  pain  to  hare  to  record— making  even  all 
due  allowance  for  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  80  exhilarating  an  occasion*— that  there 
were  scarcely  two  hours  in  the  day  during 
which  he  could  be  considered  as  sober.  He 
^nerally  left  his  bed^abont  eleven  o'clock 
m  the  morning— about  two  o'clock  reached 
his  committee-room — ^there  he  called  for  a 
bottle  or  two  of  soda  water,  with  brandy ; 
and,  thus  supported,  set  out  on  his  canvass, 
and  never  refused  an  invitation  to  take  a 
glass  of  good  ale  at  the  houses  which  he 
visited.  About  the  real  business  of  the 
election-^abont  his  own  true  position  and 
prospects— Gamfnon  never  once  deigned  to 
consult  or  instruct  him;  but  had  confined 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  very  short 
and  simple  speech,  to  be  delivered  by  Tit- 
mouse, if  possible,  from  the  hustings,  and 
which  he  had  made  Titmouse  copy  out 
many  times,  and  pramise  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  learn  off  by  heart  He  might 
as  well  have  attempted  to  walk  up  the  out- 
aide  oithe  Monument. 

Merrily  rung  the  bftUs  of  Grilston  church, 
by  order  of  the  vicar,  tlie  Reverend  Gideon 
I^leshpot,  who  was  a  sta^b^itmousite, 
and  had  long  cast  a  sort  ^vnjV's  eye  up- 
on the  living  of  Yatton ;  Kr  ^kas  nearly 
twen^  years  younger  than  its  present  pos- 
sessor. Doctor  Tatham.  What  a  bustle 
was  there  in  the  town  by  eight  a'clock  in 
the  morning !  All  business  was  to  be  sus- 
pended for  the  day.  Great  numbers  from 
the  places  adjacent  began  to  pour  into  the 
town  about  that  hour.  It  was  soon  seen 
who  was  the  popular  candidat»— he  whose 


colours  weteyelhw!  for  wherever  yon  wenty 
yellow  cockades,  rosettes,  and  button-tiea 
for  the  men,  and  yellow  ribands  for  the 
girls,  yellow  flags  and  ydlow  placards 
with  "  Titmouse  for  Yattok  !'*  met  the 
eye.  Mr.  Delamere's  colours  were  a  deep 
blue,  but  were  worn,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by 
only  one  in  four  or  five  of  those  who  were 
stirring  about ;  and  who,  moreover,  how-  ^ 
ever  respectable,  and  in  appeamnce  superior 
to  the  adheients  of  Titmouse,  yet  wore  no 
such  look  of  confidence  and  cheerfulness  as 
they.  From  the  bow-window  oC  the  Hare 
and  Hounds,  Mr.  Delamere's  head-quarters, 
streamed  an  ample  and  very  rich  blue  silk 
banner,  on  which  was  worked,  in  white 
silk,  the  figure  of  a  Bible,  Crown,  and 
Septra,  aM  the  words  **  Delamere  for 
Yatton."  This  would  have  probably  se- 
cured some  little  favourable  notice  from  his 
sullen  and  bitter  opponents,  had  they  known 
thai  it  had  been  tiie  workmanship  of  fifteen 
of  as  sweet  beautiful  girls  as  could  have 
been  picked  out  of  the  whole  county  of 
Yoric ;  and,  by  the  way,  'tis  a  singular  and 
melancholy  sign  of  the  times,  that  beauty, 
innocence,  and  accomplishment,  are  in 
England  to  be  found  uniformly  arrajed 
on  the  side  of  tyranny  and  corruption, 
against  the  people.  Then  Mr.  Delamere's 
band  was  equal  to  three  such  as  that  of  his  op- 
ponent—playing with  equal  precision  and 
power;  and,  what  was  more,  they  played 
very  bold  enlivening  tunes  as  they  paraded 
the  town. 

There  was  one  feature  of  the  early  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day,  that  was  rather  singu- 
lar and  signifi^nt;  viz.,  that  though  all 
the  members  of  the  formidable  Quaint 
Club  were  stirring  about,  ¥iot  one  rf  them 
wore  the  eoloun  if  either  party ^  though  (be- 
tween ourselves)  each  man  had  the  colours 
of  both  parties  in  his  pocket.  They  appear- 
ed studiously  to  abstain  from  a  display  of 
party  feelin?— though  Several  of  them  could 
not  resist  a  leering  wink  of  the  eye  when 
the  yellow  band  went  clashing  past  them. 
They  had,  moreover,  a  band  of  their  own, 
which  went  about  the  town,  preceded  by 
their  own  standard— a  yery  broad  sheet  of 
sky-blue,  stretched  between  two  poles,  sup- 
ported by  two  men :  and  the  droll  device  it 
bore,  was— an  enormous  man's  face,  with 
an  intense  squint,  and  two  hands,  with  the 
thumbs  of  each  ]ie8tii(^jm.gik^j^^»  and  tim 
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fingers  spread  out  .towards  the  beholder.  It 
prmluced — as  it  seemed  designed  to  pro- 
dace— shouts  of  laughter  wherever  it  made 
its  appearance.  Everjr  member  of  the  Quaint 
Club  wore  a  grave  face ;  as  if  they  were 
the  only  persons  who  appreciated  the  na- 
ture of  the  exalted  functions  which  they 
were  about  to  exercise.  No  one  could  tell 
Vhich  way  they  iiktended  to  vote,  thoo|^  all 
expected  that  they  were  to  come  in  at  the  last, 
and  place  the  yellows  in  a  triumphant  majori- 
ty <^a  hundred,  at  least  Though  it  had  been 
a  matter  of  notoriety  that  they  were  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's men,  before  Mr.  Delamere  appear- 
ed in  the  fie^d;  yet,  tinee  then,  they  bad 
suddenly  exhibited  a  politic  and  perseve- 
ring  silence  and  reserve,  even  among  their 
personal  friends  and  acquaintance. 

The  yellow  band  pHBrformed  one  feat 
which  was  greatly  applauded  by  the  yel- 
low crowd  which  attended  them,  and  evi- 
denced the  delicacy  by  which  those  who 
guided  their  movements  were  actuated : 
viz.,  they  frequently  passed  and  repassed 
Mr.  Delamere^s  comnnttee-room,  playing 
tiiat  truly  inspiriting  air,^  "The  Rogue's 
March."  Then  the  yellows  dressed  up  a 
poor  old  donkey  in  Mr.  Dehtmere's  colours, 
which  were  plentifully  attached  to  tl)e  ani- 
mal'sears  and  tail,  and  paraded  himwilh 
great  cheering  before  the  door  of  the  Hare 
and  Hounds,  and  Mr.  Delaroere's  principal 
ftiends  and  adherents.  Nay— one  of  the 
more  vivacious  of  the  crowd  threw  a  stone 
at  a  little  comer  window  of  the  blue  com- 
mittee-room, through  which  it  ^eni  smash- 
ing on  its  way,  till  it'hit  npon  the  inkstand 
of  calm  Mr.  Crafty,  who  sat  alone  in  the 
little  room,  busy  at  work,  with  pen,  ink 
and  paper.  He  looked  up  for  a  moment, 
called  for  a  fresh  inkstand,  and  presently 
resumed  his  pen  as  if  noting  bad  hap^ 
pened. 

The  hustings  were  erected  upon  a  very 
convenient  and  commodious  green,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  town ;  and  thither 
might  be  seen,  first  on  its  way,  a  little  after 
eleven  o'clock,  the  procession  of  the  popu- 
lar candidate-^Mr.  Titmouse.  Here  and 
there  might  be  heard,  as  he  passed,  the 
startling  sounds  of  mimic  ordnance,  fired 
by  little  boys  from  house-tops.  As  they 
fmssed  the  church,  its  bells  rung  their  mer- 
riest peal ;  and  at  a  little  distance  further 
on,  the  little  boys  of  Mr.  Hie  H«ec  Hoc, 
each  with  a  small  rosette  tied  to  his  jacket, 
struck  up  a  squeaking  and  enthusiastic 
*♦  hurrah !"  while  from  the  upper  windows, 
the  young  ladies  f  three  in  nunr^wr)  of  Mrs. 
Hie  Heec  Hoe's  •'•tstablishment"  waved 
their  little  white  pocket  handkerehiefe. 
Kext  on  th^r  way,  tney  passed  the  ^  Beoe- 
tnd''*  Smirk  Modfiint's  chapel,  which  was 


in  very  unenviable  and  queer  conti^ity  to 
an  establishment  of  a  very  (jueAtionible  ^ 
character — ^in  fact,  adjoining  it.  Against 
the  upper  part  of  the  chapel  hung  a  device 
calculated  to  arrest,  as  it  did  arrest,  univer- 
sal attention  and  admiration — viz.,  an  tn- 
ceH^copy  of  the  New  Testament;  ovefit, 
the  figure  of  a  church  turned  upside  down, 
with  the  point  of  its  steeple  testing  on  the 
word  "Kevelatiou;"  and  upon  the  afossv 
said  church  stood  proudly  erect  an  exact 
representation  of  Mr.  Smirk  Mudflint's  cha* 
pel,  over  which  were  the  words — "Fai*- 
DOM  or  Opuhoh!  and  Truth  Tkiumnh 
aht!"  But  I  do  not  know  whether  an* 
other  device,  worked  by  Miss  Mud  flint— 
a  skinny,  taJlow-faced,  and  flinty-hearted 
young  lady  of  ^'se  dnd  twenty?— was  not 
sttU  more  striking  and  original;  vn.,  a 
Triangle,  and  an  Eye  with  rays,  and  the 
words—**  Titmouse!  Tnttk  /  Peace  /"  Thws 
cheers  for  Mr.  Mudflint  were  given  faofs; 
and  Mr.  Mudflint  bowed  all  round  witfc  sb 
air  of  proud  excitement— feeling,  moreover* 
an  intense  desire  to  stop  the  procession  ani 
raakeaspeeeh  while  opposite  to  his  own 
little  dunghilL  First  in  the  prooesnoB 
marched  a  bt^  fellow,  with  one  eye^  befl^' 
ing  a  flag,  with  a  red  cap  on  a  pike,  and 
the  words,  in  large  black  characters— 

**TlTlfOUSB  OR  DXATfl  !  t ! 

Lit  Tnuirrs  TasBtBLs! !  I  ?* 

Then  came  the  band;  and  next  to  ttos 
walked— 'I'lTTUTBAT  Titmouse,  E8q.,^iea»*^ 
ed  exactly  as  he  waa.  when  he  encountered, 
in  their  canvass,  the  party  of  his  opponent, 
as  I  have  already  deseribed-^-only  that  lis 
wore  a  yellow  rosette,  attached  to  a  buttoB- 
hole  on  the  left  side  of  his  drab  great  eoat. 
His  protuberant  light-blue  eyes  daneed 
with  delight,  and  his  face  was  flu^ied  witii 
excitement  His  hat  was  off  and  on  every 
moment,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  aniver* 
sal  salutations  which  greeted  him,  and 
which  so  occupied  him  that  he  even  forgdt 
to  use  his  eye-fflass.  On  his  lef%  hwad 
walked,  wrapped  up  in  a  plain  darUioed 

Seat-coat,  a  somewhat  different  pereon— 
r.  Gammon.  The  ezpcession  which  his 
features  wov  was  one  of  intense  aiude^; 
and  any  'td||^y  close  observer  migm 
have  detect^Hjkortification  and  disg^osi 
with  whicU^sjIye  occasionally  glanced 
at  and  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from*  the 
fignxe  of  the  grinning  idiot  beside  him. 

Wbo  do  you  think,  reader,  walked  an 
Mr.  Titmouse's  ri^htrhand  side  T  Sir  Hark* 
away  Rotgut  Wildfire,  Barimet,  whoM 
keen  political  fedi  igs,  added  toasuaeere 
de«re  to  secure  a  chance  of  his  daaghtef** 
becoming  the  lodstiess  of  Yattoii»  Ml  <^ 
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nterated  all  nnkindlT  raeolleetion  of  Mr. 
Titmouse^s  gross  eondact  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, after  havincr  receiyed,  through  the  me- 
dkun  of  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  senior,  as  a  com- 
mon friend,  a  satisfactory  apology.  Next 
walked  Mr.  Titmouse^s  mover  and  second- 
er, the  «« RevereruT^  Mr.  Mudflint,  and  Go- 
ing Gone,  «*JS7«2t*t>e."  Then  came  Mr. 
Centipede  and  Mr.  Woodlouse,  Mr.  Grog- 
ram  and  Mr.  Ginblossom;  Mr.  Gargle  Glis- 
ter, and  Mr.  Barnabas  Bloodsuck;  ^nd 
others  of  the  leading  friends  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, followed  by  some  two  hundred 
others,  two  and  two. 

Thus  i>assed  along  the  main  street  of 
Grilston,  in  splendid  array,  what  might  too 
truly  have  been  called  the  iriumphtU  pro- 
cession of  the  popular  candidate ;  his  pro- 
gress being  accompanied  by  the  enli?ening 
music  of  his  band,  the  repeated  acclama- 
tions of  the  excited  and  intelligent  crowd, 
the  waving  of  banners  and  flags  below,  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  scarfs  from  the  ladies  at 
the  windows,  and  desperate  strugglings 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  part  of  the  crowd, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  Mr. 
Crammon  had  tlie  day  before  ^  hired  ten 
prmnds*  worth  tfmob'*^'~^  device  alone  suf- 
ficient to  have  made  Mr.  Titmouse  the 
popular  candidate,  and  it  now  told  excel- 
lently; for  the  aforesaid  ten  pounds*  worth 
disposed  itself  in  truly  admirable  order,  in 
front  of  the  hustings, — and,  on  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse making  his  appearance  there,  set  up 
a  sudden  and  enthusiastic  shout,  which  rent 
the  air,  and  was  calculated  to  strike  dismay 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Titmouse,  on  gaining  the  hustings, 
changed  colour  visibly,  and,  coming  in  front, 
took  off  his  glossy  hat,  and  bowed  repeat- 
edly in  all  directions.  Mr. '  Delamere's 
procession  was  of  a  vastly  superior  descrip- 
tion, yet  too  palpably  that  of  the  unpopular 
candidate— every  member  of  it,  from  first  to 
last,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  encounter 
incivility,  and  even  insult,  however  really 
anxious  to  avoid  the  slightest  occasion  for 
it.  The  band  was  numerous,  and  played 
admirably.  There  was  a  proRtsion  of  ^y 
and  handsome  flags  and  banners.  Mr.  De- 
lamere  walked  next  to  the  band,  with  a  gal- 
lant bearing,  a  gay  and  cheerfiU  smile,  yet 
<A  darkened  by  anxiety  as  he  j^rceived  in- 
dubitable symptoms  of  a  di^osition  to  rough 
treatment  on  the  part  of  tlfe  cr^d.  On  his 
right-hand  side  walked  Mr.  St.  Aubyn ;  on 
his  left.  Sir  Percival  Pickering,  the  late 
member  for  the  borough.  Following  them 
came  Mr.  Gold,  the  banker,  and  Mr.  Miln- 
thorpe,  an  extensive  and  highly  respectable 
flour  factor — ^these  being  Mr.  Delamere's 
mover  and  seconder;  and  they  were  follow- 
ed by  at  least  three  hundred  othenr,  two  and 
2m9 


two,  all  of  substuitial  and  respectable  ap* 
pearance,  and  most  resolute  air  to  lioot.  No 
amount  of  mob  that  day  in  Grilston  would 
have  ventttred  an  attack^in  passing,  cpon 
that  stout-hearted  body  of  yeomen. 

A  great  many  white  handkerchiefs  wera 
waved  from  the  windows,  as  Deiamera 
passed  aloxkg— waved  by  the  hands  of  hiin« . 
dreds  of  fair  creatures,  whose  hearts  thro^ 
bed  with  fond  fears  lest  an  unofiendinggen* 
tleman  sh6old  be  maltreated  by  the  mob. 
When  Mr.  Delamere  approached  a  large 
bow  window,  opposite  to  the  town-hall,  his 
heart  began  to  beat  quickly.  There  were 
four  as  beautiful  and  high-born  youi^g  wo« 
men  as  England  could  have  produced— «11 
gazing  down  upon  him  with  eager  and 
anxious  looks,  it  was  not  they,  however, 
who  occasioned  Mr.  Delamere^s  emotion. 
He  knew  tliat  in  that  room  was  Lady  de  la 
Zouch— Am  moiher  i  and  he  grew  silent  and 
excited  as  he  approached  it.  One  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  four,  as  he  stopped  and  with 
respectful  bow  looked  up  for  an  instant-^ 
Lady  Alethea  Larymer — suddenly  and  quite 
unexpectedly  stepped  aside ;  and  there  stood 
revealed  the  figure  of  Lady  de  la  Zouch 
She  would  have  waved  her  handkerchief, 
but  that  she  required  it  to  conceal  her  emo- 
tion. The  lips  of  neither  mother  nor  son 
moved ;  but  their  hearts  uttered  reciprocal 
benedictions— *and  Delamere  passed  on.  As 
he  neared  the  church,  I  regret  to  have  it  to 
put  on  record,  but,  at  the  bidding  of  tha 
Reverend  Gideon  Fleshpot,  the  bells  tolUd 
as  far  a  funeral!! 

Could  any  thing  have  been  more  lamen- 
table and  disgusting?  If  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  sidit  of  his  mother  had  been  in 
any  aegree  calculated  to  subdue,  for  a  mo* 
ment,  his  feelings,  what  ensued  within  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards  was  suflicient  to 
excite  his  sternest  mood;  for  as  soon  as 
ever  the  head  of  his  procession  became  visi- 
ble to  the  crowd  on  the  green,  there  arose  a 
tremendous  storm  of  yefiing,  hooting,  hiss* 
ing,  and  groaning:  and  when  Mr.  Dela* 
mere  made  his  appearance  in  front  of  the 
hustings,  you  might  have  imagined  that  yon 
were  witnessing  the  reception  given  to  some 
loathsome  miscreant  mounting  the  gallows 
to  expiate  with  his  life  a  dreadful  crime. 
He  advanced,  nevertheless,  with  a  smile  of 
cheerful  resolution  and  good-humour,  though 
he  changed  colour  a  little;  and,  teking  off 
his  hat,  bowed  in  all  directions.  Gracious 
heaven!  what  a  contrast  he  presented  to 
his  popular  rival,  Mr.  Titmouse,  who  stood 
grinning  and  winking  to  the  wretches  im- 
mediately underneath,  evidently  with  a  spite- 
ful gratification  at  the  treatment  which  his 
opponent  was  experiencing.  Any  one  on 
the  hostingB  or  ic  the  cr>wd  had  but  to  ceu 
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oot  ^Three  ehem  fir  Mr,  TrtniQase !"  to 
be  instaotly  obeyed;  then  ^^ Three  groom 
for  the  young  boronghmonger  V^  were  re- 
sponded to  with  amazing  vehemence  and 
effect. 

Viewed  from  a  distance  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent your  observing  the  furious  faces  of  the 
dense  mob,  and  hearing  the  opprobrious 
epithets  which  were  levelled  against  the 
unpopular  <»mdidate,  the  scene  appeared 
both  interesting  and  excitin&f.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  were  to  be  seen  a  great 
number  of  carriages,  both  close  and  open, 
principally  occupied  by  ladies— and  I  need 
hardly  say  who  was  the  favourite  in  those 
quarters.  Then  the  rival  bands  moved  eon- 
tmually  about,  playing  well  known  national 
airs ;  while  the  banners  and  flags,  blue  and 
yellow,  heightened  the  exhilarating  and 
picturesque  effect  of  the  whole.  The  hust- 
ings were  strong  and  commodious;  Mr. 
Titmouse  and  his  friends  stood  on  the  riffht, 
Mr.  Delamere  and  his  friends  on  the  left 
side.  He  was  dressed  in  a  simple  dark  blue 
surtout  and  plain  black  stocV.  He  was 
tall,  elegant,  and  easy  in  his  person,  appear- 
ance, and  gestures;  his  countenance  was 
prepossessing,  and  bespc^e  a  little  excite- 
ment, which  did  not,  however,  obscure  its 
good-nature.  And  beside  him  stood  his 
mover  and  seconder,  Mr.  Gold  and  Mr. 
Milnthorpe;  the  two  late  members;  and 
about  twenty  or  thirty  other  gentlemen — ^the 
whole  party  forming  such  a  stron?  contrast 
to  their  opponents,  as  must  have  challenged 
any  one's  observation  in  an  instant. 

Titmouse  stood  in  the  centre,  leaning  (as 
he  supposed)  gracefully  against  the  front 
bar ;  on  his  right  stood  the  burly,  slovenly 
figure  of  Sir  Harkaway  Rotgut  Wildfire, 
with  his  big,  bloated,  blotchy  face :  on  Mr. 
Titmouse^s  left  stood  his  proposer,  the  *'Re- 
verend"  Mr.  Smirk  Mud  flint.  His  lean, 
sallow  face  wore  a  very  disagreeable  and 
bitter  expression,  which  was  aggravated  by 
m  sinister  cast  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He  was 
dressed  in  blac^k,  with  a  White  neck-ktrchief 
and  no  shirt  collars.  Next  to  him  stood 
Going  Gone,  Esq.,  Mr.  Titmouse's  seconder, 
with  a  ruddy  complexion,  light  hair,  a  droll 
eye,  and  an  expression  of  coarse  but  by  no 
means  ill-natured  ener^.  Gammon  stood 
immediately  behind  Titmouse,  into  whose 
ear  he  whispered  frequently  and  anxiously. 
There  were  also  the  Reverend  Gideon  Flesh- 
pot,  (though  he  evidently  did  not  vrish  to 
make  himself  conspicuous,)  Mr.  Glister, 
Mr.  Grogram,  Mr.  Woodlouse,  Mr.  Centi- 
pede, Mr.  Ginblossom,  Mr.  Hie  H»c  Hoc, 
the  Messrs.  Bloodsuck,  father  and  son. 

The  business  of  the  day  having  been 
tipened  with  the  ordinary  formalities  by  the 
sstoimng  offices,  he  eameedy  beaoni]^  the 


attetebled  laaltiliide  to  reinembtt  Ufat  tbo^ 
were  £ngli^[unen»  and  to  give  both  parties 
fair  play,  allowing^  every  one  who  might  ad« 
dress  £em  from  the  hustings,  to  be  besid 
without  serious  interruptioiu  It  had  been 
arranged  between  the  two  committees  &at 
Mr.  lltmottse  should  be  first  proposed ;  and 
the  moment,  therefore,  that  the  returning  of- 
ficer ceased  speaking,  the  *'  Reverend"  Mr. 
Mudflint  took  off  his  hat  and  prepared  to  ad- 
dress the  >«  electors ;"  but  he  had  to  wait  Ua 
at  least  a  minute  in  order  that  the  applause 
with  which  he  had  been  greeted  might  sub- 
side, during  which  little  anxious  interval, 
he  oould  not  help  directing  towards  his  op- 
ponent a  look  of  bitter  exultation.  He 
spoke  with  ^e  self-possession,  fluency, 
and  precision  of  a  practised  public  speaker. 
If  the  day's  proceedings  were  to  take  theii 
tone  from  that  of  the  opening  speech,  'twas 
a  thousand  pities  that  it  fell  to  me  lot  of  the 
<(  Reverend''  Mr.  Mudflint  to  deliver  it.  He 
had  so  clear  a  voice,  spoke  with  such  dis- 
tinctness and  deliberation,  and  amidst  such 
silence,  that  every  word  he  uttered  was  au- 
dible all  over  the  crowd;  and  any  thing 
more  unchristian,  uncourteous,  unfair  to- 
wards his  opponents,  and  calculated  to  ex- 
cite towards  them  the  hatred  of  the  crowd« 
could  hardly  have  been  conceived. 

In  what  offensive  and  indecent  terms  he 
spoke  of  the  Established  Church  and  its 
ministers !  of  tiie.aristoorac^,  ('*  those  natu- 
ral tyrants,"  he  said,)  and  indeed  of  all  the 
best  and  time-hallowed  institutions  of  dear 

glorious  old  England — ^which  might 'Well 
lush  to  own  such  a  creature  as  he,  as  one 
entitied  by  birth  to  call  himself  bne  of  her 
sons!  How  he  hailed  the  approaching 
downfall  of  priestcraft  and  king-craft !— **A 
new  light,"  he  said,  '<  was  diffusing  itsdf 
over  l^nighted  mankind — ^'twas  the  pure 
and  steady  light  of  Reason,  and  all  filthy 
things  were  flying  from  before  it»"  (im- 
mense cheers  followed  the  announcement 
of  so  important  and  interesting  a  fact.)  He 
said,  <*  the  Bible  was  a  book  of  exceUent 
common  sense ;  and  nothing  but  viilanous 
priestcrafl  had  attempted  to  torture  and 
dislocate  it  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  mys* 
teries,  which  led  to  rank  idolatry  and  blas- 
phemy, equally  revolting  to  God  and  man." 
(Perceiving  that  this  was  going  a  little  too 
rapidly  ahSd,  firom  the  coolness  with  whidi 
it  was  received,  he  dropped  that  subject 
altogether,  and  soon  regamed  the  oar  of  his 
audience,  by  descanting  in  very  declamatory 
and  inflammatory  t^rms  upon  the  resplendent 
victory  which  the  people  had  recentiy  gained 
in  the  glorious  Bill  for  giving  Evoybody 
Everything.)  *«Tbey  had  burst  their  Muds 
with  a  noble  effort;  but  their  chains  woM 
he  quickly  r»-riveted,  unless  thejr.&lkripid 
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nf  ikwt  tdTaiitagi0,  and  never  8top|>ed  tfaort 
of  crashing  a  hc^rtlese  and  tyrannieal  and 
insolent  oligarchy ;  unless  the  people  were 
BOW  true  to  themselves,  and  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  jrood  men  and  true^  to 
watch  over  the  energies  of  reviving  liberty, 
lest  they  should  be  strangled  in  their  wa^— 
(the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  inaudible 
in  the  storm  of  applause  which  it  excited.) 
XJnder  these  circumstances  Providence  it- 
self had  pointed  out  an  individual  whom  he 
was  proud  and  happy  to  propose  to  their 
notice — (here  he  turned  and  bowed  to  Mr. 
Titmouse,  who,  plucking  off  his  hat,  bobbed 
in  return,  and  blushed,  amidst  the  deafening 
cheers  of  all  before  them,  to  whom  also  he 
bowed  repeatedly.)  A  gentleman  who 
aeemed — as  it  were— made  for  them ;  who, 
in  his  own  person,  miffht  be  said  to  aff(»rd 
a  lively  illustration  of  the  regeneration  of 
society — who,  to  bonow  for  a  moment  an 
absurd  word  from  his  opponents,  had  by  a 
sort  of  miracle  (with  what  an  infernal  em- 
phasis he  pronounced  this  word!)  been 
placed  where  he  was,  in  his  present  proud 
position;  who  had  totally  and  happily 
ebanged  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  in  the 
nmghbourhood,  which  had  already  become 
the  scene  of  his  profuse  and  jet  discrimi- 
nating generosity  aqd  hospitality;  who 
stood  in  bright  and  bold  relief  from  out  a 
long  gloomy  line  of  ancestors,  all  of  whom 
bad  lived  and  died  in  enmity  to  the  people 
.—also  who  had  ^distinguished  ^emselves 
by  nothing  except  their  bigotry  and  hatred 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

**  Mr.  Titmouse  was  the  first  of  his  an- 
cient  family  to  claim  the  proud  title  of— 
The  Man  of  the  People.  (Here  a  voice 
called  out,  "three  cheers  for  Mr,  Tit- 
mouse!''—which  were  given  spontaneous- 
ly, and  most  effectively.)  His  ^address* 
was  worthy  of  him — it  did  equal  honour  to 
Ids  head  and  his  heart,  (it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  smile  which  here  just  glanced 
over  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Gammon)— 
toQchinflr  nothing  that  it  did  not  adorn— at 
once  boM,  comprehensive,  uncompromisingi 
— He  had  had  the  felicity  of  enjoying  the 
%cqttaintanoe,  he  might  venture,  perhaps, 
tp  say  the  friendship,  of  Mr.  Titmouse, 
since  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  and  very  nrond  he 
was  to  be  able  to  saj  so.  H&  could  assure 
the  electors,  from  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Titmouse,  that  they  would 
nave  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  future  repre- 
sentative—of the  choice  which  they  were 
mboat  to  make.  (Here  the  worthy  speaker 
had  some  sudden  misgiving  as  to  the  di»- 

eay  likely  to  be  made  by  Titmouse,  when 
came  to  his  turn  to  address  the  electors :— - 
^  he  added  in  raM«r  a  subdued  tone  ( — ^It 


was  trae  tlmt  they  might  not  hat«,  in  Mr. 
Titmouse,  a  magpie  in  the  House,  {hugk' 
ierA^  mere  ehatterei^-^nnch  cry  and  little 

ooi ;  they  had  had  enough  of  mere  speecb- 
ifiers  at  St.  Stephen's — but  they  would 
have  a  good  working  member,  (eheeni) 
one  always  at  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
(eheer»i)  a  good  committee-man,  and  one 
whose  princely  fortune  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent of  party  and  of  the  blandishments 
of  power.  In  the  language  of  the  ancient 
poet  (/)  Mr.  Mudflint  would  exclaim  on 
such  an  occasion, '  Faeta^  turn  verba  qumro,^ 
{great  cheering,)  And  now  a  word  for  his 
oppdnent,  {groatu,)  He  viras  a  mere  pup- 
pet, held  in  the  hands  of  some  one  out  of 
sight,  (hughier) — it  migkt  be  of  a  base  old 
borougnmonger,  (groans,)  who  sought  to 
make  Yatton  a  rotten  borough,  (hitaes^)  a 
stepping-stone  to  ascendency  in  the  county, 
(cnes  of  "  Will  he,  though,  lad,  eh  t" J  who 
would  buy  and  sell  them  like  slaves, 
(hisie$,)  and  would  never  rest  satisfied  until 
he  had  restored  the  intolerable  old  vassalage 
of  feudalism,  (groans  and  hisses  here  burst 
forth  from  that  enlightened  assemblage,  at 
the  idea  of  any  thing  so  frightful.)  He 
meant  nothing  personally  offensive  to  tlie 
honourable  candidate-^ut  wcu  he  wortliy 
of  a  moment's  serious  notice  1  {great  laugh- 
ter,) Had  he  an  opinion  of  his  ownl  {loud 
laughter.)  Had  he  not  better,  to  use  the 
language  of  a  book  Ihat  was  much  misun- 
derstocra,  tarrff  at  Jerusalem  (/  /  /)  till  hds 
beard  was  grown?  Was  he  not,  in  fact,  a 
nonentity,  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  man's 
serious  notice  t  Was  he  not  reeking  from 
Oxford,  {groans)  that  hot-bed  of  p^antic 
ignorance  and  venerable  bigotry,  {hootings^) 
surrounded  by  a  dismal  and  lurid  halo  of 
superstition  t" 

Finer  and  finer  was  Mr.  Mudflint  beco- 
ming every  moment  as  he  warmed  with  his 
subject— but  unfortunately  his  audience  was 
beginning  very  unequivocally  to  intimate 
that  they  were  auite  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  alreadyheard.  A  ciy  for  instance 
was  heard— "The  rest  of  my  discourse 
next  Sunday !"— for  the  crowd  knew  tha; 
'they  were  kept  all  this  while  from  one  of 
their  greatest  favorites,  Mr.  Going  Gone, 
who  had  also  himself  been  latterly  rather 
freqneAtly  and  significantly  winking  his 
eye  and  shrugging  his  shoulders.  Mr. 
Mudflint,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  vivid 
vexation,  pique,  and  envy,  concluded  rather 
abruptly  by  proposing  Tittlebaf  Tit- 
mouse, EsQuiRC,  of  Yatton,  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  them  in  Parlia- 
ment Up  went  hats  into  the  air,  and 
shouts  of  the  most  joyous  and  enthuslastie 
description  rent  the  air  for  several  minutes. 
Then  took  off  his  hat  the  jolly  Mr.  Goii^ 
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Gone— a  eignnl  for  roars  of  kaghter,  and 
eries  of  coarse  and  droll  weleome,  in  ex- 
pectancy of  fun.  Nor  were  they  disap- 
pointed. He  kept  them  in  good  humonr 
and  fits  of  laughter  daring  the  whole  of  his 
«' address;^'  and  though  destitute  of  any 
pretence  to  refinement,  I  must  say  that  I 
could  not  detect  any  traces  of  real  ill-natnre 
in  it.  He  concluded  by  seconding  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  amidst  tu- 
mul  tuous  cheers ;  and^  after  waiting  for  some 
few  minutes  in  older  that  they  might  sub- 
side, Mr.  Gold  took  off  his  hat,  and  essayed' 
to  address  the  crowd.  Now  he  was  really 
what  he  looked,  an  old  man  of  unaffected 
and  very  great  good  humour  and  benevo- 
lence, and  that,  too,  was  extensive  and  sys- 
tematic. He  .had  only  the  week  before  dfis- 
tributed  soup,  blankets,  coals,  and  potatoes 
to  two  hundred  poor  families  in  the  borougfh, 
even  as  he  liad  done  at  that  period  of  the 
year  for  many  years  before.  No  tale  of 
distress  was  ever  told  him  in  vain,  unless 
palpably  fictitious  and  fraudulent.  The 
moment  that  his  bare  head,  scantily  covered 
with  gray  hairs,  was  visible,  there  arose,  at 
a  given  signal  from  Mr.  Barnabas  Blood- 
suek,  a  dreadful  hissiAg  and  hooting  from 
all  parts  of  the  crowd.  If  he  appeared  dis- 
posed to  persevere  in  addressinff  the  two  or 
three  immediately  around  him,  mat  only  in- 
furiated the  mob  against  he  poor  old  man, 
who  bore  it  all,  however,  with  great  good 
humour  and  fortitude.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
After  some  twenty  minutes  spent  in  useless 
efforts  to  make  himself  audible,  he  con- 
cluded, in  mere  dumb  show,  by  proposing 
the  Honourable  Geoffry  Lovel  Delamere, 
at  the  mention  of  whose  name  there  again 
arose  a  perfect  tempest  of  howling,  hissing, 
groaning,  and  hooting. 

Then  Mr.  Milnthorpe  came  forward,  de- 
termined not  to  be  "  ot*^  down."  He  was 
a  very  tall  and  powerfully-built  man ;  bold 
and  determined,  with  a  prodigiona  power 
of  voice,  and  the  heart  of  a  lion.  «*  Now, 
lads,  I'm  ready  to  try  which  can  tire  the 
other  out  first !"  he  roared,  in  a  truly  sten- 
torian voice,  that  was  heard  over  all  their 
uproar,  which  it  redoubled^  How  vain  the 
attempt !  How'  ndiculons  the  challenge ! 
Confident  of  his  lungs,  he  smiled  g(^- 
humouredly  at  the  hissin?  and  bellowing 
mass  before  him,  and  for  half  an  hour  per- 
severed in  his  attempts  to  make  himself 
heard.  At  length,  however,  without  his 
having  in  the  sli^test  de^ee  succeeded, 
his  pertinacity  began  to  irritate  the  crowd, 
who,  in  fact.  f^^U  themselves  being  bullied, 
and  that  no  ctowd  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard 
of  can  bear  for  one  instant;  and  what  ia  one 
as^ainst  90  many  ?  Hundreds  of  fists  were 
Held  up  and  shaken  at  hinu    A  missile  of 


some  soit  or  anot)ier  was  flung  at  fiiniy 
though  it  missed  him ;  and  then  the  return- 
ing officer  advised  him  to  desist  from  his 
attempts,  lest  mischief  should  ensue;  on 
which  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
**  I  second  Mr.  Delamere !"  and  amidst  im- 
mense groaning  and  hissing  replaced  his 
hat  on  his  head,  thereby  owning  himself 
vanquished,  which  the  mob  also  pereeivingy 
they  burst  into  loud  and  long-continu<^ 
laughter. 

♦♦  Now,  Mr.  Titmouse,**  said  the  return- 
ing officer,  on  hearing  whose  words  the 
gentleman  he  address^  turned  as  white  as 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  felt  very  much  dis- 
posed to  be  sick.  He  pulled  out  of  his 
coat-pocket  a  well-worn  little  roll  of  paper, 
on  which  was  the  speech  which  Mr.  Gram- 
mon  had  prepared  for  him,  as  I  have  already 
intimated;  and  with  a  shaking  hand  un- 
rolled it,  casting  at  its  contents  a  glance- 
momentary  and  despairing.  What  then 
would  that  little  fool  have  given  for  memo- 
ry, voice,  and  manner  enough  to  ^*  speak 
the  speech  that  had  been  set  down  for 
him!"  He  cast  a  dismal  look  over  his 
should^  at  Mr.  Grammon,  and  took  off  his 
hat — Sir  Harkaway  clapping  him  on  the 
back,  exclaiming,  "Now  fort,  lad — ^have 
at  *em  and  away — ^never  fear !"  The  mo- 
ment that  he  stood  bareheaded,  and  pre- 
pared to  address  llie  writhing  mass  effaces 
before  him,  he  was  greeted  with  a  prodigious 
shout— hats,  some  waved,  others  fiung  into 
the  air— «nd  it  was  two  or  three  minutes  be- 
fore the  uproar  abated  in  the  least.  With 
fearful  rapidity,  however,  every  species  of 
noise  and  interruption  ceased — and  a  per- 
fect silence  prevailed.  The  sea  of  eager 
excited  faces— all  tamed  towards  him-^ 
was  a  spectacle  that  might  for  a  moment 
have  shaken  the  nerves  of  even  a  man—* 
had  he  been  "unaccustomed  to  public 
speiaking."  The  speech,  which — brief  and 
sir&ple  as  it  was — ^he  had  never  been  able 
to  make  his  own,  even  after  copying  it  oat 
half-a-dozen  times,  and  trying  to  learn  it  off 
for  an  hour  or  two  daily  dunns  the  prece- 
ding fortnight,  he  had  now  utteny  forgotten ; 
and  he  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds 
to  retire  at  once  from  the  contest,  or  sink 
unperceived  under  the  floor  of  the  hustings. 

"  Begin !  Begin !"  whispered  Gammon 
earnestly. 

**  Ya — a — a — s — ^but— what  shall  I  sayt** 
—stammered  Titmouse. 

*•  Your  speech,"  answered  Gammon,  im- 


"  I — ^I — ^*pon  my — soul— I've— forgot  ev- 
ery word  of  it!" 

"  Then  read  it,"  said  Gammon,  in  a  fo* 
TWOS  whisper—"  Good  God !  youMl  be  hiB»> 
ed  ofTtheliuseings ! — ^Read  from  the  paper 
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do  yoQ  heat  t^-r-he  added,  almost  grnashing 
his  teeth. 

Matters  having  come  to  this  fearful  issue, 
"Gentlemen,"  he  commenced  faintly 

"Hear,  him!  Hear,  hear !— Hush  Ts! 
— Ts  !*'  cried  the  impatient  and  expectant 
crowd. 

Now,  I  happen  to  have  a  short-hand  wri- 
ter's notes  of  every  word  uttered  by  Tit- 
mouse, together  with  an  account  of  the  re- 
ception it  met  with :  and  I  shall  give  the 
reader,  first,  Mr.  Titmouse's  realy  and 
secondly,  Mr.  Titmouse's  mnposed  speech, 
as  it  appeared  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
in  the  columns  of  the  Yorkshire  Slingo, 

Mr,  7Htmotue*8  actual  Speech^ 

**  Gertlbmek— Most  uncommon,  unac- 
customed as  lam,  {cheers)  happy — ^memo- 
rable—^proudest— high  honour — unworthy, 
{cheering)~-dfij  of  my  life — ^important  cri- 
sis, (cA«er»)— day  gone  by,  and  arrived— 
too  late  («Aierin^)— civil  and  religious  li- 
berty all  over  the  world,  {immense  Bering, 
led  off  by  Mr,  Mudflint,)  Yes,  gentlemen — 
I  could  observe— It  is  unnecessary  to  say — 
passing  of  that  truly  glorious  Bill— charter 
britons  never  shall  be  slaves,  {enthusiastic 
e^«r4)— Gentlemen,  unaccustomed  as  I  am 
to  address  an  assembly  of  this— -ahem, 
{hear!  hear!  hear!  and  cheers)  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  all  over  the  world,  (dieers) — 
yet  the  tongue  can  feel  where  the  heart  can- 
not express  the  (eA««r«)— universal  suffSrage 
and  cheap  and  enlightened  equality  {cries 
of  ihafs  it,  lad)  which  can  never  fear  to  see 
established  in  this  country  {cheers) — ^if  only 
true  to — ^industrious  classes  and  corn-laws 
— y^9  gentlemen,  I  say  corn-laws  for  I  am 
of  op— -^AuaA/  hear  him!  silence!)  work- 
ing out  the  principles  which  conduced  to 
the  establishment  a — a  a  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  of  the  press !  {cheers)  and  the 
working  classes,  {hush  /)— Gentlemen,  un- 
accustomed as  I  am — ^well-^t  any  rate- 
will  you— I  BtLj^^ioill  you  1  {vehement  cries 
of  No !  No !  Never !)  unless  you  are  true  to 
yourselves !  Gentlemen,  without  going  in- 
to—Vote by  Ballot  {cheers)  and  quarterly 
Parliaments,  {loud  cheering) — three  polar 
stars  of  my  public  conduct — Pherethe  great 
central  banner  waved  to  and  fro,  amidst  en- 
thusiastic cheering)  —  and  reducing  the 
overgrown  Church  Establishment  to  a-* 
difierence  between  me  and  my  honourable 
opponent,  {loud  cheers  and  groans)*-^!  live 
aiDoi)g  you,  (eAeer«)— money  in  the  bo- 
rough, {cheers^ — ^no  business  to  ceme  here, 
(No J  fio/)— nght  about,  close  borough, 
(AttseB)— patient  attention,  which  I  will  not 
further  trespass  upon,  {hear  !  hear  !  and  loud 
Mtfenng)— lull  explanatioii— cush  early  to 


the — ^base,  bloody,  and  brutal  (cheers) — ^poll 
triumphant— extinguish  for  ever,  {c  \itfrs)— 
Gentlemen,  these  are  my  sentiments — wish 
you  many  happy — ^re— -hem  I  ahem — and  by 
early  displaying  a  determination  to — {cries 
of^we  will,  we  will,'*) — eyes  of  the  whole 
country  upon  you— crisis  of  our  national 
representation  —  patient  attention  -^latest 
day  of  my  life.'* 

Mr.  Titmouse^'s  reported  Speech, 

"  Silence  being  restored,  Mr.  Titmouse 
said,  that  he  feared  it  was  but  too  evident 
that  he  was  unaccustomed  to  scenes  so  exci- 
ting as  the  present  one — ^thal  was  one 
source  of  his  embarrassment;  but  the 
greatest  was,  the  enthusiastic  reception 
with  which  he  was  honoured,  and  of  which 
he  owned  himself  quite  unworthy,  {cheers.^' 
He  agreed  with  the  gentleman  who  had 
proposed  him  In  so  very  able  and  powerful 
a  speech,  {che^irs,)  that  we  had  arrived  at  a 
crisis  in  our  national  history,  {cheering) — 
a  pointy  at  which  it  would  be  ruin  to  go 
back,  while  to  stand  still  was  impossible, 
(cheers  ,•)  and,  therefore,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go  forward,  (^«a/  cheerinsS 
He  looked  upon  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for 
giving  Everybody  Every thmg,  as  establish- 
mg  an  entirely  new  order  of  things,  {dieers) 
in  which  the  people  had  been  roused  to  a 
sense  of  their  being  the  only  legitimate 
source  of  power,  {pteering,)  They  had, 
like  Samson,  thougn  weakened  by  the  cru- 
elty and  torture  of  his  tyrants,  bound  down 
and  broken  into  pieces  the  gloomy  fabric  of 
aristocracy.  The  words  •  Civil  and  Reli- 
gious Liberty'  were  now  no  longer  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach  {cheers;)  but  as  was 
finely  observed  by  the  gentlemen  who  so 
eloquently  proposed  him  to  their  notice, 
the  glorious  truth  had  gone  forth  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  that  no  man  was  under  any  re- 
sponsibility for  his  opinions  or  his  belief,  any 
more  than  for  the  shape  of  his  nose,  {loud 
cheers,)  A  spirit  of  tolerance,  amelioration, 
and  renovation  was  now  abroad,  actively  en- 
gaged in  re]>airing  onr  defective  and  dilapi- 
dated constitution,  the  relic  of  a  barbarous 
age— with  some  traces  of  modem  beauty, 
but  more  of  ancient  ignorance  and  unsighv 
liness,  {cheers,)  The  great  Bill  he  alluded 
^to,  had  roused  the  masses  into  political  be- 
ing, and  made  them  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  down  a  rapacious  and  domi- 
neering oligarchy.  Was  not  the  liberty  of 
the  press  placed  now  npon  an  intelligible 
and  imperishabls  basis  t— -Already  were 
its  purifying  and  invigorating  influences 
percisptible,  (cAemn^)— and  he  trusted 
that  it  would'  never  cease  to  direct  its 
powerful  energies  to  tiie  demolition  of  th« 
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many  lemaioixtf  hnineta  to  Ihe  Improi^^ 
ment  of  maiMna,  (^cheers,)'  The  corn-laws 
must  1)6  repealed,  the  taxes  must  he  low- 
srsd,  the  aimy  and  navv  reduced ;  votB  hy 
iiallot  and  universal  suffrage  conceded,  and 
^equarteilT  meeting  of  Parliament  secured. 
He  found  wat  there  were  three  words  on  his 
banner,  which  were  worth  a  thousand 
speeches— Peace,  RetrenchtMnt^  Reform^ 
-—which  had  been  happily  observed  by 
the  gentleman  who  haa  so  ably  proposed 
him** 

^d  «o  en  form  «dumn  Biore,  in  the 
iKmrse  oi  wUoh  tb^re  were  so  naacy  flat- 
tering alln^ons  to  ^  opening  ^>eeoh  of 
the  proposer  of  TitiB<»i8e,  that  it  has  of- 
4m  occurred  to  me  as  nrobabk,  that  the 
^Heveiend"  Mr,  Mddmnt  bad  supplied 
the  ^M>ve  iq>ort  of  Mr.  Titiiio«0e'«  apeeeh. 

With  this  Mr.  Titmouse  mad«  a  number 
<^ profound  bows,  end  replaced  his  hat  up- 
on his  head,  amidst  prolonged  and  enthusi- 
aeUc  cheering,  wbiiHi,  on  Mr.  Delamere^s 
essaying  to  address  the  crowd,  was  sud- 
den!^ converted  into  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
^hissing;  like  as  we  ioow  and  ^en  €nd  a 
^ower  of  nun  suddei^y  change  into  hail. 
Mr.  Delamere  stood  the  ^Hless  pelting  of 
the  Btorm  with  calmness,  resolution  and 
good  humour.  T\en  minutes  had  elapsed, 
and  he  bad  not  been  allowed  to  utter  one 
syllable  audible  to  any  one  beyond  four  or 
five  feet  from  him.  Every  finUh  e^rt  he 
made  to  speak  caused  a  renewal  of  ^  up- 
roar, and  many  very  offensive  and  oppro- 
brious epiiheits  were  applied  to  him.  Sure- 
ly this  was  disgraceful,  disgusting !  What 
bad  he  done  to  deserve  «ueh  tzeatment? 
Had  be  been  :guilty  of  oiering  some  gross 
indignity  and  ootrt^  to  evei^  person  pre- 
sent, individaally,  eoiidd  be  have  fared 
worae  than  be  did  I  He  bad  conducted  bis 
mmvass  with  scropulous  and  exemplai^ 
honour  and  int^pprity — with  the  utmosteour- 
4e9y  to  aU  parties,  whether  adverse  or  fa- 
vourable. He  was  surely  not  ^ficient  in 
those  qualitieB  of  head  and  of  hearlr-^of  per- 
sonal appearance^  even^  which  usually  se- 
cure man  favour  with  bis  fellows.  Who 
could  lay  0fi5^ /Am^r  to  bis  ehaQrge--exoept 
that  be  bad  matured  to  solicit  tli^  auifrages 
of  the  eleetonihof  Yatfcon,  in  competition  with 
Mr.  TitaoQse  %  If  mSeB  of  a  determined  cha- 
racter and  of  princely  means  have  to  calou- 
la^9  upon  •such  bruial  usage  as  this,  can 
those  who  sanction  or  perpetrate  it  wonder 
At  bribery  andxrther  undue  means  being  re- 
ported to,  in  absolute  self-defence  t  £b  it 
Bseant  to  deter  any  one  from  coming  for- 
ward diat  has  not  a  £»rebead  of  brass,  and 
bean  «f  marble  1    Afler  upwards  0f  a  quar- 


ts of  an  hour  bad  been  thus  oensumed*  wiili- 
out  Mr.  Delamere's  having  been  permitted 
to  utter  two  eonsecntiFe  aentences^  though 
he  stood  up  against  it  patiently  and  ffal- 
l^itly,  the  returning  officer,  who  had  oiten 
appealed  to  ihem  in  vain,  earnestly  besought 
Mr.  Titmouse  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
crowd,  in  order  to  secure  Mr.  Delamere  a 
mementos  hearing. 

*«  'Pon  my  life— I— eh  1"  quoth  Titmouse. 
"A  likely  thing !  He'd  do  it  for  me^  would'nt 
he  1  Every  man  for  himself—^  fair  at  aai 
election,  eh.  Gammon  ?" 

"  Do  it,  sir !"  whispered  Gammon,  indig- 
nantly— "4io  it,  and  instantly— or  you  are 
not  worthy  of  the  name  of  gentleman!" 
Titmouse,  on  this,  took  off  his  l^at,  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  and  addressing  the  crowd, 
saidi  "I— I — suppose  you'll  bear  wbat  he's 

got  to  say  for  himself,  gnats'* But  all 

was  in  vain :  "  Off!  off !    No ! — Go  home ! 

—ah !— ah !— a— -a— a  -b ! St !— St  !— 

Get  away  home  with  you,  yon  young  bo- 
roughmonger !— a— -a — b  T'  came  in  louder 
and  fiercer  tones  from  the  mob.  Yet  Mr. 
Delamere  did  not  like  to  give  ijp  wiUioot 
another  and  desperate  effort  to  catch  the  ear 
of  the  mob ;  but  while  he  was  in  the  act  d 
raijeing  his  right  hand,  and  exciaiming — 
*'  Gentlemen,  only  a  word  or  two— I  ple4^ 
my  honour  that  l  will  not  keep  you  three 
minutes"--«some  barbarous  miscreant,  from 
the  body  of  the  orowd^  aimed  at  him  a 
stone,  not  .a  very  large  one  to  be  sure,  yet 
flung  with  very  considerable  f<Mroe,  and  hit 
him  just  about  theo«o[tre  of  the  upper  lip, 
which  it  xmt  open.  He  instantly  turned 
sale,  and  applied  to  it  his  white  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  was  speedily  stained 
with  blood  which  issued  copiously  from  tlie 
wound,  and  must  have  gieatly  gratified  the 
erowd.  Still  |he  gallant  yous^  teUow  stood 
his  ground  with  finoness,  and  the  smile 
whi<m  he  endeavoured  to  assume  was 
enouj^h  to  have  brought  tears  into  one^s  eyra 
to  witness.  The  instant  that  Gammon  bad 
seen  the  stone  take  effect,  he  rushed  over 
towards  where  Mr.  Delamere  stood  amidst 
his  agitated  friends,  who  were  dissuading 
him  firom  persevering  in  bis  attenqpt  to  a£ 
dress  the  crowd. 

«  YiXL  arc  severely  hurt,  sir !"  exclaimed 
Gamm<ni,  with  mueh  agitation,  taking  off 
his  bat  with  an  air  of  earnest  and  req>ect&l 
sjrmpathy*.  Then  he  turned  with  an  air  of 
excitement  towards  the  erowd,  who  seemed 
shocked  into  silence  by  the  incident  whkh 
had  taken  place,  and  were  uttering  increaaiBg 
cries  of  ^^  shame !  sbanie !" 

<«  Shame  1 — shame,  «toft«,  indeed,  gen 

Itlemen" — he    exclaimed   vc^emeB^p-*. 
«'  Where  is  that  atrocious  mis^oanlT  Ie 
the  name  ^f  Mr.  Titmense,  Wb«  it  too 
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A9eh  «gi^ted  to  address  pu  liiioselA  I 
conjure  you  to  secure  that  abomiiiabie  ruf* 
(bm,  snd  let  bkn  be  brougiit  to  j  usiice !  If 
not,  Mr.  Titmouse  protests  solemnly  that 
ha  will  withdraw  from  the  election." 

^  Bravo,  Titmousel  braro!  Spoke  like 
a  man !"  exclaimed  several  voices.  A  «k»» 
perate  struggle  was  soon  perceived  about 
that  quarter  where  the  man  who  ^ung  the 
stone  must  have  been  standing;  he  had 
been  seized,  and  being  in  a  trice  most  se- 
verely handled,  a  couple  of  men  almost 
throttled  him  with  the  tightness  of  their 
grasp  round  his  neck— these  two  the  very 
men  who  had  encoura^d  him  to  perpetrate 
lihe  outrage !— and,  amidst  a  shower  of  kicks 
and  blows,  he  was  hauled  off,  and  deposited^ 
lialf  dead,  in  the  cage. 

"Three  cheers  for  pelaoiere!"  crie4  a 
Voice  from  the  crowds  and  never  had  a 
^I0Ie  vehement  shout  issued  from  theip 
than  in  response  to  that  summotks* 

"D^Iamere^  Dejamere  I— 4Ie»r  him! — 
Speak  outl-^elamere!**  cried  a  great 
pumber  .of  voices,  of  people  growing  s^ore 
and  more  excited  as  tW  beheld  -his  hand- 
kerchief becoming  i^umised  with  blood. 
But  he  was  not  in  a  condition  then  to  xe- 
spond  to  ^heir  call.  He  was  QtujQfering 
really  not  a  little  pain  4  and  moreover,  his 
feelings  had  for  a  moment— lust  for  a  ino- 
roent  ^ven  way,  when  he  adverted  to  the 
possibility  that  Lady  De  la  2ouch  might 
have  witnessed  the  outrage,  ot  recdvod  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  it.  Mr.  St  Auhyn, 
however,  stood  forward  in  Mr.  Delamere's 
)9tead-«Hand  in  a  very  feeling  and  judioipus 
hut  brief  address,  roused  the  feelipgs  c^  the 
crowd  to  a  high  pitch  of  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Delamere,  who  stood  beside  him,  hat  in 
hand— vehemently^  and  at  length  success- 
^lly,  strugffUng  to  repress  his  rising  ^mo- 
tions. If  ^y  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  those 
present  had  had  a  vote,  this  little  incident 
m^t  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  election. 

The  returning  officer  then  proceeded  to 
call  for  a  show  of  hands,  on  which  a  very 
freat  number  were  held  up  in  favour  of 
s/b.  Titmouse;  but  when  Mr.  Delamere'e 
4iame  was  called,  it  really.  Beemed  as  if 
every  one  present  bad  extended  both  his 
JKands— »there  could  be  no  mistake,  no  room 
Sot  doubt.  Titmouse  turned  as  pale  as  a 
^sheet,  and  gazed  with  an  expression  of  lu- 
dicrous consternation  at  Gammon,  who  also 
looked,  in  common  indeed  with  his  whole 
j>artjr9  not  a  little  disconcerted.  The  re- 
tarmng  officer,  having  procured  silence, 
dedared  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  had 
fallen  upon  Mr.  Delamere,  on  which  a 
tremendous  cheering  followed,  which  last* 
.ed  for  several  minutes ;  and,  luckily  recol- 
<«Qting  the  utter  nullity  of  a  show  of  hands 


as  a  test  or  widinMey  ei&eor'way,  of  "the  iSo 
suit  of  the  elaotiony*  Vtr*  Oammon  directed 
Mudflint  formally  to  demand  a  poll  in  be* 
Iddf  of  Mr*  Titmouse;  on  which  the  xetum* 
ins;  officer  announced  that  the  poll  would 
take  place  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  mom* 
ing:  and  thereapon  the  day's  proceedings 
closed*  Mr.  Delamere,  in  a  very  few  words, 
returned  tbBmks  to  the  electors  for  the  ho- 
nour they  had  conferred  upon  him«  and 
entreated  them  to  go  early  to  the  poll.  He 
and  his  friends  then  left  tne  hustings.  His 
procession  quickljr  formed ;  his  ba»l  struck 
up  with  extraordiinary  energy  and  spirit — 
^^  Set  the  conquering:  herg  ca/ntsi^^  but  the 
roiling  of  the  drums,  the  clashing  of  cyxn- 
bals,  the  rich  deep  tones  of  the  bassoons, 
trombones,  and  French  honis»  and  clear  and 
lively  tones  of  fluto  and  xdsurionette,  were 
quite  overpowered  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  crowd  which  attended  them  to  Mr-  De- 
lamere's  committee-rpom* 

Sir  Percival  Pickeriiyp,  throwii^  open 
the  bow-window  of  the  committe^room, 
addressed  a  word  or  two  to  the  immense 
crowd,  and  then*  having  given  three  luBtf 
cheers,  they  witbdrei^^  A  jd^s  of  weak 
wine  and  water  quickly  refre^ed  the  spirits 
0/  Mr.  Dela^er^,  and  >^  surgeon  havup^ 
arrived,  found  it  necessary  only  to  direct 
that  a  little  piece  of  court  plaster  should  be 
applied  to  the  upper  lip,  assuring  him  that 
by  the  morning  no  dJisn^urlBg  traces  of  the 
accident  wpuW  be  visible.  As  for  Mr. 
CrafVy,.as  soon  as  he  heand  what  had  taken 
jplaee,he  uttercMl,  ashe  felthound  to  do,  a  few 
casual  expressions  of  sympathy ;  but  what 
passed  throat  hi?  ihougfU^^  as  he  retuimed 
his  seat  before  his  papers,  was— **  What 
a  pity  that  all  those  fellows  had  not  had 
votes,  and  that  the  poll  had  not  commenced 
iiwteii^cr/"  The  truly  pueocpectett  issue  of 
Uie  day's  ppoceedli)gs,  while  it  elevated  the 
spirits  of  all  Mr.  Delamere's  friends^  pj^o- 
duced  only  one  effect  upon  the  imperturba- 
bie  Mr.  Craf^ ;  he  stropgly  suspected  U^at 
the  other  side  would  pr^ably  be  resorting 
during  the  night  to  measures  of  a  despera^ 
and  unscrupulous  desoription,  in  order  4o 
counteract  tne  unfavourable  impression  oa)- 
culatjpd  to  be -effected  by  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Titmouse  at  the  show  of  ha^s.  As  Cer 
that  gentleman,  by  tbe  way,  he  became 
very  insolent  towards  Gammon  on  reaching 
the  committee-room,  wd  protested,  with 
fury  in  his  fkce,  that  it  had  all  been  brou^t 
about  by  the  ^*  cursed  officious  meddlmg 
with  Mr*  'Htmouse'p  name  before  the  mob 
after  the  stone  had  been  thrown;"  on  hea»- 
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ing  "wlifch,  "  Go  on  to  the  Hill,  sir,  dine, 
and  get  drank  if  yon  choose,^*  said  Gam- 
mon, bitterly  and  peremptoi^y;  **I  sh^l 
remain  here  all  night.  Powerful  as  are 
your  energies,  they  require  relaxation  after 
the  fetigues  of  the  day !"  and  with  a  very 
decisive,  but  not  violent  degree  of  force, 
Titmouse  was  in  a  twinkling  in  the  outer 
committee-room.  Mr.  Gammon  had,  indeed, 
as  much  serious  work  before  him  that  night 
as  Mr,  Crafty,  and  prepared  for  secret  and 
decisive  action  every  whit  as  ealmly  and 
effectively  as  he.  Mr.  Crafty's  arrange- 
ments were  admirable*  During  the  day  ne 
had  parcelled  ,out  the  borough  mto  a  num- 
ber of  small  departments,  each  of  which  he 
committed  to  s^me  steady  and  resolute 
friend  of  Mr.  I/elamere,  who  was  to  look 
after  every  elector  in  his  division  about 
whom  there  was  the  least  fear,  in  respect 
either  of  apprehended  violent  abdnction,  or 
of  treachery.  These  gentlemen  were  to  be 
relieved  at  intervals;  and  from  one  to  the 
other  of  them, perpetually,  were  the  personal 
agents  of  Crafty  to  ^  their  rounds,  in  order 
to  see  that  all  was  nght,  and  carry  any  in- 
telligence to  head-quarters. 

TSen  others  were  intrusted  with  the  tick- 
lish and  tiresome  doty  of  watching  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  in  quarters  where 
Crafty  had  sure  information  of  intended 
operations  during  the  night  Complete  ar- 
rangements had  been  made,  also,  for  bring- 
ing up  voters  to  the  poll  at  the  exact  times, 
and  m  the  numbers,  and  in  the  manner, 
which  mi?ht  on  the  morrow  be  determined 
on  by  Mr.  Crafty.  Names  were  noted 
down  of  tiiose  to  whom  the  bribery  oath 
was  to  be  administered.  ,  Prudent  as  were 
these  precautions,  they  did  not  entirely  pre- 
vent the  mischief  aprainst  which  they  were 
levelled.  As  the  mght  wore  on,  evidence 
was,  from  time  to  tmie  brought  in  to  Mr. 
Crafty  that  the  enemy  were  at  work — at 
their  expected  tricks. 

<*  Jacob  Joliffe  is  missing.  Wife  aaya 
she  knows  nothing  about  him.    Enquire. 

"  Send  at  least  a  couple  of  men,  to  watch 
Peter  Ji^gins,  or  hell  be  out  of  the  way 
.when  he's  wanted." 

"Haste — ^haste.  G.  Atkins  and  Adam 
Hutton,  both  safe  ten  minutes  ago,  are  off; 
enticed  out  into  a  post^haise— gone  towards 
York.— (Half  past  eleven.") 

•♦Send  some  one  to  the  Jolly  Snobs  to 
watch  the  treating  going  on.-— -fes/  impor- 
tant, Mr.  Titmouse  has  been  there,  and 
drunk  a  glass  of  ram  with  them." 

Then  more  mysteriou«i  missives  tnade 
their  nppeaiance  from  Mr.  Crafty's  own 
familiars. 

♦*Q.  C.  S,  H  0.^^18."— (t.  e.  "The 


Quaint  Club  still  holds  out— Twelfi 
o'clock.") 

"Q.  C.  O.  FT.— §p.  1."— (t.  <r.  "The 
Quaint  Club  are  going  wrong, — Half-past 
one  o'clock.) 

'^s.  B.;  G.  o.  8gr  oir  +  tSKT 

fU^  H.  J  to  2." — i,  e. "  Ihave  seen  cran. 
Gammon  offers  ten  pounds,  in  addition  to 
the  ten  pounds  already  given.-^They  hesi- 
tate.—A  quarter  to  two  o'clock.") 

„    3     ^S.B.&M.w.B.O. 
heard 

Q.  C.  12— 3."— t.  e.  "Three  of  our  people 
have  just  overheard  tmd  seen  l^loodsuck  and 
Mudflint,  with  Bran,  offering  the  Quaint 
Club  twelve  pounds. — ^Three  o'clock.") 

"Q.c,G.R.w.jr.&c.T.Tr.jw:5r./. 

— 4."— (t.c.  "TTie  Quaint  Club  are  getting 
restive  with  you,  and  coming  to  terms  witK 
Titmouse.  You  must  stir  instantiy. — ^Four 
o'clock>"j 

"AA  ni^  10  m.  4."— These  myste- 
rious sjTmbols  caused  Mr.  Crafty  instantly 
to  bestir  himself.  He  changed  colour  a 
littkf  and  went  into  the  adjoining  room. 
The  meaning  of  the  communication  was— 
Great  danger  to  both  parties. 

In  the  adjoii^ng  room,  where  two  candles 
were  burning  down  in  their  very  sockets, 
and  the  fire  nearly  out,  were  some  four  or 
five  trasty  frijends  of  Mr.  Delamere— jp^en- 
tlemen  who  had  placed  themselves  entirely 
at  Mr.  Crafty's  service  throughout  the  night 
When  he  entered,  tbey  were  all  nearly 
asleep,  or  at  least  dozing. — ^Beckoning  two 
of  them  Into  his  own  room,  he  instract^  one 
of  them  to  ffo  and  plant  himself  openly,  as 
conspicuously  as. possible,  near  the  door  of 
Mr.  Titmouse's  committee-room,  so  as  not 
to  fail  of  being  recognised  by  any  one  leaving 
or  entering  it,  as  a  well-known  friend  of 
Mr.  Delamfire's;  in  fact,  they  were  to  dis- 
cover that  their  motions  were  watched. 
The  other  he  instracted  to  act  shnilarly  op- 
posite the  door  of  a  small  house,  in  a  narrow 
court — ^the  residence,  in  fact,  of  Ben  Bran, 
where  all  the  night's  negotiations  with  the 
Quaint  Club  had  been  carried  on.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  Mr.  Crafty  felt  it  his 
duty,  as  between  man  and  man,  to  warn 
his  opponent  of  the  mortal  peril  in  which 
he  was  placed ;  and  found  means  to  convey 
the  following  note  into  the  committee-room 
where  Mr.  Gammon  and  one  or  two  others 
were  sitting : 

"Take  care!!  You  are  deceived!  be- 
trayed !  Q.  C.  is  sold  out  and  out  to  ti>e 
Bhies ! !  And  part  of  the  bar;|ain,  that  B»  B. 
shall  betray  you  into  bribery  m  the  presence 
of  witnesses — not  one  man  of  the  cnib  sa&; 
this  have  just  learned  from  the  wtfSe  of,  oi^ 
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jif  them.  From  a  well-wishing  friend,  Bnt 
(ohlieated  to  vote  (against  his  conscience) 
fox  3ie  Blues.        ^ 

**P.S.— LordD.  in  the  town  with  lots 
of  ^  neec^u/,  and  doing  business  riiarply.*' 

While  Mr.  Gammon  and  his  coraf^nions 
were  canvassing  this  letter,  in  came  the 
!two  gentlemen  who  had  been  watched,  in 
the  way  I  have  stated,  from  Ben  Brands 
house  to  Mr.  Titmouse^s  commttteeHroom, 
pale  and  agitated,  with  intelligence  of  that 
fact.  Though  hereat  Gammon's  colour  de- 
serted his  cheek,  he  affected  to  treat  the 
matter  very  lightly,  and  laughed  at  the  idea 
<f  being  deluded  by  such  boy's  play.  If 
l««rd  De  la  Zouch  had  hired  Crafty  only  to 


play  tricks  like  ^Aea^  he  might  as  w«tl  have 
saved  the  trouble  and  expense.  Here  a 
slight  bustle  waa  heard  at  the  door;  and 
the  ostler  made  he  appearance,  saying  that 
a  ma9  had  just  given  him  what  he  produced 
to  Mr.  Gammon;  who,  taking  irom  the 
ostler  a  dirty  and  ill-folded  paper,  read  as 
follows: 

•*  To  Sc^uire  Titmous.  yon  Are  All  Wrong, 
the  bines  is  wide  Awake  All  Night  and  nos 
all.  Lord  Dillysoush  about  with  One  hun- 
dred Spies ;  And  look  Out  for  traitors  in 
the  Gamp.  A  friend  or  Enemy  as  you 
Will,  but  loving  Fair  Play." 

*^Poh  !*''  exclaimed  €»ammon,  flinging  it 
on  the  table  coatemptuovftly. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Now,  I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that 
aboat  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Par- 
]dnson  brought  to  Crafly  mre  mtelligmce 
that  a  very  zealous  and  influential  fellow, 
who  was  entirely  in  the  confldence  of  the 
iNiemy,  had  come  to  him  a  little  while  be- 
fore, and  candidly  disclosed  the  very  melanr 
eholy  position  of  his  financial  affairs ;  and 
Mr.  Parkinson  happened  to  be  in  a  condi- 
timi  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  man's  state- 
ment, that  there  was  a  writ  out  against  him 
for  ^250,  and,  unless  he  could  meet  it  he 
would  have  to  quit  the  county^efore  day- 
break, and  his  very  promising  prospects  in 
business  would  be  utterly  ruined.  Mr. 
Parkinson  happened  to  know  these  matters 
professionally;  and,  in  short,  CraAy  was 

S'ven  to  understand  that  so  disgusted  was 
r.  M'Do'em.  with  Whig  principles  (his 
inexorable  creditor  being  a  Whig)  and  prac- 
tices such  as  the  bribery,  treating,  and  cor- 
ruption at  that  moment  going  on,  that--^his 
conscience  pricked  him — ^and — ahem ! — ^the 
poor  penitent  was  ready  to  make  all  the 
amends  in  his  power  by  discovering  villany 
to  its  intended  victims.  Crafty  having  felt 
the  ground  pretty  safe  underneath  him,  took 
upon  himself  to  say,  that  Mr.  M*Do'em 
need  be  under  no  further  apprehension  as 
to  his  pecuniary  liabilities ;  but,  in  the  mean 
while,  he  would  certainly  wish  for  a  little 
widence  of  the  bond  fides  of  his  present 
conduct 
*<  Comet"  quoth  M*Do  em,  alter  leoeiving 


a  pregnant  wink  <Vom  Mn  Crafty— «*  send 
some  one  whom  you  can  rely  upon  with  me 
immediately^  to  do  as  I  bid  him— *&nd  let 
him  tell  you." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  A  trusty 
managing  clerk  of  Mr.  Parkinson's  forth- 
with accompanied  M*Do'em  on  a  secret  ex- 
pedition. *  *  *  They  stood 
at  a  window,  with  a  broken  pane.  *Twas 
a  small  ill-furnished  kitchen,  and  in  the 
comer,  close  to  the  fire,  sate  smoking  a 
middle-aged  man,  in  a  paper  cap.  '  Oppo- 
site to  him  sate  two  persons,  in  very  earnest 
conversation  with  him.  They  were  Mr. 
Mudflint  and  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  junior. 

"  Come,  come,  ihaCe  decidedly  unreason- 
able," quoth  the  former. 

«*  No,  Sir,  it  an'/.  It  quite  cut  me  to  the 
heart,  I  'sure  you,  sir,  to  see  Master  Dela- 
mere  so  dreadfully  used — my  good  missus, 
that's  in  bed,  says  to  me — says  she"— 

«*But  what  had  Mr.  Titmouse  to  do  wiih 
it,  yon  know  1"  said  Mudflint,  taking  out 
of  his  pocket  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper,  at 
which  the  man  he  addressed  gazed  listless^ 

ly,  and  exclaimed,  "JVb,  if  wonH  do" 

He  didn't  desarve  such  treatment,  poo 
young  gentleman."  (Here  Bloodsuck  and 
Mudflint  whispered — ^and  the  latter,  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  produced  a  second  bit  of 
crumpled  paper.) 

<«  l^ai's  something  like" — said  the  man, 
rather  more  good-humouredly. 

**  Now,  mind,  by  a  quarter  past  eight-  ' 
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somevr hat  sullenly. 

**  I'm  a  man  of  taj  ^o|d-*-no  one  cwti  sa j 
I  eve?  broke  it  in  earneat;  and  lia  for  a 
straightforward  Ut  o*  basiness  lik^  this, 
I  say,  Vm  your  man-^o  here's  my  hand/' 

•«  Don't  that  look  rather  like  business  1" 
inquired  M'Do'em,  in  a  whisper,  after  they 
had  lightly  8t«>p«d  awat.-^*'  But  oome 
along!**  #         •         #         #        ♦ 

Amst  .  another  similar  eeeiie,  the  t¥^o  t»- 
tumed  to  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  and  the 
matter  was  satisfactorily  settled  between 
Craf^  and  M'Do'em— one  hundred  down, 
and  the  rest  on  the  morning  aft^r  the  elec- 
tion, tie  was  to  p$U/or  TUmeuu^wad  that, 
too,  early  in  the  day ;  and  be  as  conspicu- 
ous and  active  as  possible  in  his  exertions 
in  behalf  of  that  gentlemaii — ^to  appear,  in 
short,  one  of  his  most  stanch  and  confidential 
supporters.  Whether  Lord  de  la  Zouch  or 
his  son  would  have  sanctioned  such  con- 
duct as  this,  had  tney  had  an  inkling  of  it,  I 
leave  to  the  reader  to  conjecture ;  but  Carfty 
was  easy  about  the  matter — ^'twas  only  ma- 
noeuvring :  and  all  weapons  are  fair  against 
a  burglar  or  highwayman;  all  devices  against 
a  swmdler.  M*Do'em  gave  Crafty  tm  of 
nine  voters  at  Grilston  who  had  received  five 
pounds  a-piece  f  and  enabled  him  to  disown 
ver  a  case  of  wholesale  treating^  brought 
home  to  one  of  the  l^ing  members  of  Mr. 
Titmouse's  ooi^mi^tee. 

Well,  this  wort^  capped  all  his  hononrap 
ble  services,  by  hurrying  in  to  Gammon, 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  second, anonymous  letter,  and 
with  a  perfect  appearance  of  consternation, 
after  careftilly  shutting  the  door,  and  eyeing 
the  window,  faltered  that  all  was  going 
wrong — ^traitors  were  in  the  eamp;-^-that 
Lord  de  la  Zouch  had  bought  emery  man  of 
the  Quaint  XHub  two  days  before  at  thirty 
pounds  orhead!  half  already  paid  down,  the 
rest  to  he  paid  down  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifteenth  aay  after  Parliament  had  met-*^ 
(M'Do'em  said  he  did  not  know  what  that 
meant ;  but  Gammon  was  more  influenced 
and  alarmed  by  it  than  any  thing  else  that 
had  happened ;)  that  Ben  Bran  was  playing 
faluy  having  recdved  a  large  sum — ^though 
how  much  M'Do'em  had  not  yet  learned-^ 
as  head-money  from  Lord  de  la  Zouch ;  and 
that,  if  one  single  farthine  were  after  that 
moment  paid  or  promised  to  any  single 
member  of  the  club,  either  by  Mr.  '^X- 
mouse,  or  any  one  on  his  behalf,  they  were 
all  delivered,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the 
power  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  and  at  his  mer- 
cy, lliat  so  daring  and  artful  was  Lord  de 
la  Zouch,  ttiat  his  agents  had  attempted  to 
tamper  with  even  kim, M'Do'em !  but  sous 
to  aiforl  uim  not  tha  least  bold  of  them. 


Moreover,  he  Imew  a  Movr-ttfWnsrtali  wlfo 
would,  despite  all  his  promises  to  thelib«r^ 
candidate,  poll  for  Delbmere:  but  nothh% 
should  indoce  him-^M'Do^eni'-^to  disctose 
the  name  of  that  person,  on  account  ot  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  he— M'Do'em^-^ad 
come  to  know  the  fact.  On  hearing  til)  tfaiV, 
Gafmmon  ealmy*  made  up  his  mind  for  f&b 
worst ;  and  immediately  resolved  to  cIdSb 
all  further  negotiation  with  the<^aihf  CluV. 
To  have  acted  otherwise  wwM  hai%  beeh 
mere  madness,  and  courting  destruofioii. 
The  more  he  reflected  on  the  exorbitant  d^ 
mand  of  the  Quaint  Club — and  so  tudde^ity 
exoibitant,  and  enforced  by  such  an  insolent 
sort  of  quiet  pertinacity,  the  moi^  he  saw  lb 
corroborate-— had  that  occurred  to  him  as 
necessary— the  alarming  intelligence  of 
M'Do'em. 

Mr.  Gammon  concealed  much  of  his 
emotion ;  but  he  ground  his  teeth  together 
wiA  the  effort.  -  Towards  six  o'clock,  there 
was  a  room  full  of  the  friends  and  agents 
of  Titmouse ;  to  whom  Gammon,  despite 
all  that  had  happened,  and  which  was 
I  known  to  only  four  or  five  of  those  present, 
gave  a  highly  eacouraging  account  of  the 
day's  jprospects,  but  impressed  upon  them 
all,  with  infinite  energy,  the  necessity  for 
caution  and  activity.  A  great  efifbrt  was  to 
be  made  to  head  the  poff  from  the  fiM,  k 
order  at  once  to  do  away  with  ibtpttidige 
of  the  show  of  hmds ;  and  the ''  fnendb  of 
Mr.  Titmouse,"  (  i.  e.tiie  ten  poands'  wotth 
of  mob,)  were  to  oein  attendance  found  t^ 
poUing^ooth  at  seven  o^clodc,  and  remafift 
there  Uie  rest  of  the  day,  in  order,  bv  th«4r 
presence,  to  encourage  and  protect  (!)  tlit 
voters  of  Mr.  Tifmodse.  This  and  one  01 
two  other  mattes,  having  been  thus  trt» 
ranged,  Mr.  Gammon,  who  was  c6mp]etel)f 
exhausted  with  his  long  labour,  retired  to  t 
bed-room,  and  directed  that  he  should  with^ 
out  fail  be  called  in  one  hour's  time.  Ai 
he  threw  himsdf  on  the  bed,  with  hl^ 
clotiies  on,  and  extinguished  tiie  candle,  ^ 
had  at  least  the  consolation  ci  refleetingi 
that  nine  of  tiie  enemy's  voters  were  saf^Ijf 
stowed  away,  (as  he  imagined,)  and  Chat 
seven  or  eight  of  the  aecenible$^  pledged  td 
Mr.  Delamere,  had  promssed  to  ftconsidef 
the  matter. 

If  Gammon  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
packing  the  front  of  the  polling4>ooth  in  ^e 
way  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Crafty  had  hot 
overlooked  the  necessity  of  securing  efflelenf 
protection  for  bis  voters ;  and  between  se^ 
ven  and  eight  o'clock  no  fewer  than  h^ 
tween  fbur  and  five  hundred  stout  yoomelii 
tenants  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch  and  otherel  of 
the  surrounding  nobility  and  gent 
their  appearance  in  the  town,  and 
ted  themelfet  into  Ih6  is^ly  00 
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dh^  fvowd;  many  of  tliem,  howerer,  le* 
fnainiiigf  at  large,  at  the  eomnoand  of  Mr. 
Del^nereV  committee,  in  order,  when  ne- 
cessary, te  seeare  safe  aocees  te  tbe  poll  for 
those  who  might  require  such  assistance. 
It  was  strongly  orgw  npon  Mr,  Cirafty  to 
hring  up  a  strong  body  otvoters  at  the  com- 
mencement, in  order  to  head  the  peeling'  at 
th^  end  of  ^e  first  hoar. 

^Not  the  least  ocea^on  fov  it,**  said 
Crafty,  quietly—"  I  don't  care  a  straw  for 
it ;  ir^a  small  oorough  no  end  can  be  gained, 
where  the  voters  are  so  few  in  num£$r  that 
every  man*8  vote  is  secured  long  before- 
Iiand,  to  a  dead   certainty.    Here's  no 
prestige  to  be  eained  or  supported.    No* 
Brin^  up  Jtr^  all  the  distant  and  most  nn- 
certam  voters*— the  timid,  ^le  feeble^  the 
wavering;   secure  them  early  while  yon 
have  time  and  opportunity.    Again,  for  t^ 
first  few  hours  poll  langmdly;  it  TTuiy  ren- 
der the  enemy  over  easy.  Voa  may  perhaps 
BBake  a  ^nwn  rtM4  of  about  twenty  or  thiity 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  to  give  them 
the  idea  that  you  afre  doing  your  very  best. 
Then  fall  off,  poU  a  man  now  and  then  only, 
and  see  what  they  will  do,  how  thev  are 
playing  off  their  men.    If  you  can  hang 
back  tUl  late  in  the  day,  ^«n  direct,  very 
secretly  and  cautiously,  l^e  bribery  oath 
and  the  qiiestionft  to  be  put  to  each  of  their 
men  as  mey  come  up ;  and,  while  you  are 
thijis  picking  their  men  off,  pour  in  your  own 
before  they  are  aware  of  your  game,  and  the 
hour  for  closing  the  poll  may  perhaps  ar- 
rive while  some  dozen  or  so  of  their  men  are 
unpolled.    But  above  all,  gentlemen,"  said 
Crafty,  "  every  one  to  bis  own  work  only. 
One  thing  at  a  time  throughout  the  day, 
which  is  quite  long  enough  mr  all  you  have 
to  do.    Don't  try  to  brmff  up  several  at 
once ;  if  you  have  one  ready,  take  him  up 
at  once  and  have  done  with  him.  Don't  give 
yourselves  the  least  concern  about  ascer- 
taining the  numbers  that  have  polled,  but 
only  mose  that  have  yd  to  he  polled :  the 
returns  I  will  look  after.    Let  those  stand 
behind  the  check-clerks,  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  names,  persons,  and  cir- 
cmnstances  of  the  voters  who  come  up,  and 
can  detect  imposture  of  any  sort  before  the 
vote  is  recorded  and  the  mischief  done.  The 
scoundrel  may  be  thus  easily  kept  off  the 
poll-books,  whom  it  may  cost  you  a  thou- 
sand pounds  hereafter  to  atteibpt  to  remote, 
in  vain." 

The  day  was  bright  ahd  frosty;  and 
long  before  eight  o'clock  the  little  town 
was  all  alive  with  music,  flags,  cheering, 
anfl  crowds  passing  to  and  fro.  Tlie  }>olI- 
faig-booth  was  exceedingly  commodious 
dM  well  constructed,  with  a  view  to  the 
most  rapid  access  and  departure  ef  &e  vo- 


tevs.  By  eight  o'clock  there  were  SKWi 
ttian  a  &oasand  persons  colleoted  befbie 
tiie  booth;  and,  ngnificant  evidenee  of  the 
tvanffiient  nature  of  yestefday*^  esccitement^ 
the  yellow  coloors  appealed  a*  five  to  om. 
Just  before  csght  o'clock  up  drove  Mn  Tft> 
mouse  in  a  deg-cait,  from  whkh  he  jumped 
oatamidst  the  cheers  of  tihoest  all  present, 
and  ^doped  on  to  the  bench  befaind  hisown 
cheek-clerii,  with  the  intratiAiyoC  lemain. 
ing  there  all  day  to  acknowle^  the  votts 
given  for  hiai..  B«t  Mr.  Ddsmere,  with  a 
just  delicacy  and  prtde^  avoided  nwlung  hift 
appearance  either  at  or  near  Ae  Ik>oqi,  at 
all  events  till  Ae  votmg  was  ovev^  The 
first  vote  given  was  that  of  ObadMi  H<^ 
the  gigantic  imilord  of  the  Haie  and 
Hounds,  and  for  Mr.  Delnaere,  the  event 
being  annovnoed  by  a  tremendeas  ^an; 
but  no  one  ventured  any  personal  tnctviliti* 
tothelMghinff  giant  that  passed  througli 
them,  A  loud  cheer,  as  weU  as  a  sud£n 
bobbing" of  thehead  on  the  part  of  Titmouse, 
announced  that  the  second  vote  had  been 
recorded  fbr  htmf  and,  indeed,  daring  the 
next  twenty  minutes  he  polled  fifteen  fi» 
Delamere's  eight  At  nine  o'clock  the  poll 
stood  thus— 


Titmouse,      -        -       .       - 
Delamere,          -       - 

31 
.    18 

Majcnityi    •       •       •       - 

13 

Steadilyadhering^to  Mr.  Criif^'ssystsm* 
at  ten  o'clock  the  poll  stood — 
Titmouse,       ^       -       •       -        59 
Di4amere^          .       .       .        .    9»' 

Msjorifiy,    ...       * 

04 

At  e&e^  o'clock^ 
Titmouse,      -       .       -       - 
Delamere,          ... 

.    41 

Majority,    .... 

48 

At  fmtht  eMoek^ 
Titmouse,      -       .        -       . 
Delamere,          .^       •       . 

94 
-    60 

Majority,    .       -       -       - 

34 

At  one  o*clock— 
Titmouse,      -        -       .       - 
Delamere,          •       .       - 

1S9 

.    84 

Majority,    «: 


45 


At  this  point  they  remaned  statioMoj 
for  some  nme;  but  Delamere  had  polled 
an  his  wwf^  votes,  Titmouse  almost  alt  Imp 
hetk.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  only  momiikm 
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move  in  rewrfe,  inddpendeMlj  of.  ^ 
Quaint  Club,  and  the  stitl  neutral  hotrUy 
leceasibles ;  while  Delamere  had  yet,  pro^ 
▼ided  hie  promises  stood  firm,  and  none  of 
his  men  were  hocussed  or  ludn8pped,fbr^- 
fire  good  men  and  tme— and  some  &ini 
hopes,  also,  of  the  aforesaid  twenty  accessi* 
bles.  tot  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not  one  man 
eame  up  for  either  party ;  but  at  leaigth  two 
of  Delamere's  leading  Mends  came  up,  with 
ftkoes  full  of  anxiety,  and  reoordea  their 
Totes  for  Delamere,  amidst  loud  laughter* 
About  half'past  one  o'clock,  a  prodigious— 
and  I  protest  that  it  was  both  to  I^rd  De 
la  Zouch  and  Mr.  Delamero  a  totally  unex- 
pected— rush  was  made  on  behalf  of  Dehh 
mere,  eonsisttn^  of  the  twenty  mceemhluf 
who,  ih  the  mklst  of  yelling,  and  hissing, 
tnd  Tiolent  abuse,  voted  one  after  another 
tor  Delamere.  Whether  .or  not  a  strong 
foressure  had  been  resorted  to  by  some  zeal<» 
ous  and  powerful  ^enUemen  in  th«r  nwh* 
boarhooa«  but  entirely  independent  of  Mr. 
Delamere,  I  know  not ;  but  the  (hot  was  as 
I  have  stated.  At  (t0o:o'eloek  the  poll 
stood  thuB-« 


Titmouse, 
Delamere, 

Majority,    • 


145 
-  134 

U 


Thus  T4tmou8e  had  then  potkd  within 
one  of  his  positive  reserve,  and  yet  was 
only  eleTen  above  Delamere,  who  had  still 
fifteen  men  to  come  up ! 

«« Where  is  the  Quaint  Club  t'*  began  to 
be  more  and  more  frequently  and  earnestly 
asked  among  the^crowd :  but  no  one  could 
give  a  satisfactory  answei ;  and  more  than 
one  conjecture  was  hazarded,  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  coming  up  under  hht  co- 
lours. 'QiAi'^whert were  they?  Walching 
the  state  of  the  poll,  and  under  marching 
orders  for  the  moment  when  the  enemy 
should  be  at  its  extremity  1  Between  two 
o'clock  and  a  quarter  past,  not  one  vote  was 
prolled  on  either  side ;  and  the  crowd,  wea- 
ried with  their  long  labours  of  hisainff,  and 
shoDting,  looked  dispirited,  listless,  exhausts 
ed.  By-and-by  Mr.  Gammon,  and  Messrs. 
Bloodsuck,  (senior  and  jimior,)  Mudflint, 
Centipede,  Ginblossom,  Goin?  Gone,  and 
others,  made  their  appearance  in  the  booth, 
aro«ind  Titmouse.  They  all  looked  sour, 
and  depressed,  and  fatigued.  Their  faces 
were  indeed  enough  to  sadden  and  silence  the 
crowd.  Were  Mr.  Titmouse's  forces  ex- 
hausted 1--»*  Where's  the  Quaint  Club?" 
ioared  out  a  man  in  the  crowd,  addressing 
Mr.  Gammon,  who  smiled  wretchedly  in 
■tl«!n?e.  The  reason  of  his  appearing  then 
at  the  poUing-booth  was  cer^^nly  the  one 


first  suggested ;  b^  he  had  another}  for  hif 
had  received  information  that  within  a  short 
dme  Dr.  Tatham,  and  also  fourteen  of  the 
YattoQ  tenantry,  were  coming  up  to  the 
poU. 

Mr.  Gammon,  accordingly,  had  not  stood 
there  more  than  ^ye  minutes,  before  a  sud- 
den hissing  and  groaning  announced  the 
approach  of  a  blue— in  fact,  it  proved  to  be 
little  Dr.  Tathaoa,  who  had  been  prevented 
from  earlier  coming  up,  through  attendance 
cm  one  or  two  sick  parishioners.  It  c<^t  the 
quiet  stotttrhearted  old  man  no  little  efifortt 
and  occasioned  him  a  little  discomposure, 
elbowed,  and  jolted«and  insulted  as  he  was ; 
but  at  length  there  he  stood  before  the  poll* 
clerks— who  did  not  require  to  ask  him  his 
name  or  resid^Mse.  Gammon  gazed  at  him 
with  folded  arms,  and  a  stern  and  sad 
countenance.  Presently,  inclining  slightly 
towards  Mudflint,  he  seemed  to  whisper  in 
that  gpentleman's  ear;  ii\i — ^'Admimster 
the  bribery  oath,''  said  he  to  the  returning 
officer,  eagerly. 

^  8ir !"  exclaimed  that  functionary  in  n 
low  tone,,  with  amastement— <*  The  bribery 
oath !  To  Dr.  Tatham  1  Ais  you  in  ear* 
nestl" 

''  Do  your  duty,  sir  1"  relied  Mud^t, 
in  a  bitter  insulting  tone. 

<*  I  reg^ret,  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  reouired 
to  adminis^r  the  bribery  oath  to  you,''  said 
the  returning  officer. 

"What?  Whati  The  bribery  oath  1 
To  meTJ  inquired  Dr.  Tatham,  giving  a 
sudden  start,  and  flushing  violently:  at 
which  stringent  evidence  of  his  guilt— 

"Ah,  ha!" cried  those  of  the  crowd 
nearest  to  him— -"Come,  old  gentleman! 
Thou  must  bolt  it  now !"  * 

"  Is  it  nretended  to  be  believed,"  faher-^ 
ed  Dr.  Tatham,  with  visible  emotion— 
"that  lam  bribed?*^  But  at  that  moment 
his  eye  hai^ned  to  light  upon  the  exulting 
countenance  of  the  "  Reverend"  Mr.  Mu£ 
flint.  It  calmed  him.  Removing  his  hat, 
be  took  the  Testament  into  his  hand^ 
while  the  crowd  ceased  hooting  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  order  to  hear  the  oath  read ;  and 
with  dignitv  he  endured  the  indignity.  He 
then  recorded  his  vote  for  Mr.  Delamere;. 
and  after  fixing  a  sorrowful  and  surprised 
ey^  on  Mr.  Gammon,  who  stood  with  his 
hat  slouched  a  good  deal  over  his  face,  and 
looking  in  another  direction,  withdrew; 
and  as  he  turned  his  mild  and  venerable 
face  towards  the  crowd,  &e  hissing  sub- 
sided. 

Shortly  afterwards  came  up,  amidst  great 
uproar,  several  of  the  tenant]^  of  Mr.  TlU 
mouse— all  of  them  looking  as  if  they  hh4 
come  up,  poor  souls !  rather  to  reoave  poap 
ii^imeot  ioraciiffle,than  to  exfsnim  Ibth 
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tleeUre  fninobifle  in  a  free  oovnt^.  €raiil- 
mon  coloured  a  little,  took  oat  his  pocket- 
book  and  pencil,  and  fixing  on  the  fint  of 
ttie  tenantry,  Mark  Hackett,tiie  eye  as  it 
were  of  a  Biiddenly-*revived  serpent,  wrote 
down  his  name  in  silence— but  what  an  ex- 
pression was  in  his  faoe !  Thus  he  acted 
towards  every  one  of  those  anhappy  and 
doomed  persons;  replacing  his  pocket- 
book  whence  he  had  taken  it,  as  soon  as 
the  last  of  the  little  body  had  polled.  It 
Was  now  a  quarter  to  three  o^clock,  (the 
pell  closing  finally  at/our,}  and  thas  stood 
.the  nombers  :— 

Delameie,      •       •       •       -      149 
Titmouse,  -       •       -       -146 

Majority»    -       .       -       -         3    . 

On  these  figures  being  exhibited  by  an 
«ager  member  of  Mr.  Delamere'a  commit- 
tee, there  arose  a  tremendous  uproar  araonr 
die  crowd,  afid  cries  of  >*Tear  it  down! 
Tear  it  down!  Ah!  Bribery  and  corrup- 
tion !  lliree  groans  for  Ddamere !  O — ^h ! 
1 1  o— h !"  Matters  seemed,  indeed, 
r  desperate  with  the  crowd ;  yet  they 
■eemea  to  feel  a  sort  of  comfort  in  gating  at 
the  stern,  determined,  yet  chagric^  coun- 
tenance of  the  ruling  spirit. of  the  day,  Mr. 
Gammoii.  He  was  a  '^deep  hand,"-— he 
Juiew  his  game;  and,  depend  upon  it,  he 
was  only  waiting  till  the  enemy  was  clean 
done,  and  then  he  would  pour  in  the  Quaint 
Club,  and  crush  them  for  ever.  Thus 
thought  hundreds  in  the  crowd.  Not  a 
Tote  was  offered  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  the  poll  clerks,  with  their  pens  behind 
their  ears,  employed  the  interval  in  munch- 
ing sandwiches,  and  drinking  sherry  out  of 
a  black  bottle--4he  crowd  cutting  many 
jokes  upon  them  while  thus  pleasantly  on- 
eaged.  Symptoms  were  soon  visible,  in 
me  increasing  proportion  of  blue  rosettes  in 
and  about  the  crowd,  that  this  promising 
state  of  things  was  reviying  the  hopes  of 
Mr.  Delamere^s  party,  while  it  as  plainly 
depressed  those  in  the  yellow  interest. 
Not  for  one  moment,  during  the  whole  of 
that  close  and  exciting  contest,  had  Mr. 
Crafty  quitted  his  little  inner  apartment, 
where  he  had  planned  the  battle,  and  con- 
ducted it  to  its  present  point  of  success. 

Nor  had  his  phlegmatic  temperament 
Buffered  the  least  excitement  or  disturbance ; 
cold  as  ice  though  his  heart  might  be,  bis 
head  was  ever  clear  as  crystal.  Certainly 
his  strategy  had  been  admirable.  Vigilant, 
circumspect,  equal  to  erefry  emeM|en<^,  he 
had  brought  up  his  forces  in  perfect  order 
throughout  the  day;  the  enemy  had  not 
caught  the  least  inkling  of  his  real  game. 
2i3 


By  his  incMsant,  ingenious,  and  «a/e  ma- 
noeuvring, he  had  kept  that  dreaded  body, 
the  Quaint  Club,  in  play  up  to  the  advanced 
period  or  the  day— in  a  state  of  exquisite 
embarrassment  and  iiresolution,  balaneii^ 
between  hopes  and  fears;  and  he  had, 
moreover,  rendered  a  temporary  reverse  on 
the  field  upon  which  he  then  fought,  of  little 
real  importance,  by  reason  of  the  measures 
he  had  taken  to  cut  off  the  enemy  entirely 
in  their  very  next  move.  He  was  now  left 
entirely  alone  in  his  little  room,  standing 
quietly  befcwe  the  fire  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  with  real  composure,  feeling  that 
he  had  done  his  duty,  and  awaiting  the  issue 
patiently.  The  hustings,  all  this  while,  ex- 
hibited an  exciting  spectacle.  Another 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  without  a 
single  vote  being  added  to  the  poll.  The 
crowd  was  very  great,  and  evidently  expe- 
riencing no  little  of  the  agitation  and  sus- 
pense experienoed  by  those  within  the  booth 
^--(eatcept  Mr.  Titmouse,  whose  frequent 
potations  of  brandv  and  water  during  the 
day,  had  composed  hire  at  len^  to  sleep 


he  leaned,  absolutely  snoring,  against 
the  corner  of  the  booth,  out  of  sight  of  the 
crowd.)  The  poll  clerks  were  laughing  and 
talking  unconcernedly  together.  The  leading 
Blues  mastered  stnmgly  in  their  part  of  the 
booth;  elated,  undoubtedly,  but  with  the 
feelings  of  men  who  have  desperately 
fought  their  way,  inch  by  inch,  sword  to 
sword,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  up  to  a  point 
where  they  expect,  nevertheless,  momen- 
tarily to  be  blown  into  the  air.  What  could 
have  become  of  the  Quaint  Club  i  thought 
they  also,  wiUi  silent  astonishment  and 
apprehension.  Grammon  continued  stand 
ing,  motionless  and  silent,  with  folded 
arms-«his  dark  surtout  buttoned  carelessly 
at  the  top,  and  his  hat  slouched  over  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  sought  to  conceal  their  rest- 
lessness and  agitation.  Excitement— in- 
tense anxiety-— physical  exhaustion — were 
visible  in  his  countenance.  He  seemed  in- 
disposed to  speak,  even  in  answer  to  any 
one  who  addressed  him. 

«« O  cursed  Quaint  Club !  O  cursed  Craf- 
ty! I  am  beBten*-4)eaten  hoUow^ — ^ridicu- 
lously. How  the  miscreante  have  bubbled 
me !  Crafty  can  now  do  without  them,  and 
won't  endanger  the  election  by  polling  them! 
We  are  nuned !  And  what  will  be  said  at 
head-quarters,  after  what  I  have  led  them  to 
believe— bah  !'*—4ie  almost  stamped  with 
the  vehemence  of  his  emotion*.  '^  Tbere'ti 
certainly  yet  a  resource;  nay,  but  that  also 
is  too  ]ate-«-a  rto^«-a  nod,  a  breath  of  mine 
— Uiose  fine  fellows  there-— down  with  hust- 
ings— ^poU-books  destroyed.  No,  no;  it  is 
not  to  be  Uiought  of^the  time's  gone  by." 

It  was  now  nearly  a  quarter  past  three 

Uigur- 
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tlM  poll  elcMnng  at  fbi^.  *^t*»  passinff^ 
ttrsHige  !"  thought  Gaamioin,  as.  he  looked 
at  his  watch ;  **  what  ean  be  in  the  wind  t 
Not  a  man  of  ^em  eome  up !  Perhaps^, 
9£bBt  all.  Lord  De  la  Zoaoh  may  not  have 
come  ap  to  their  mark,  and  may  now  be 
merely  atanding  on Ihe  ohsnee  of  otir  being 
unable  to  come  to  terms  with  them.  But 
what  can  I  do,  without  certain  destruction, 
after  what  I  have  heard  1  It  will  be  mmply 
jumping  down  into  the  pit." 

A  thouffht  struck  him ;  and  with  forced 
-calmness  lie  slipped  away  from  the  polling- 
booth,  and,  with  an  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence, made  his  waj  to  a  houne  where  a 
tnis^  emissary  awaited  his  of  ders.  Twas 
a  Gnlstonman,  a  yellow  voter,  as  much  at 
Gammon's  beck  and  call  aa  Ben  Bran  was 
vepresented  to  be  at  the  command  of  Lord 
De  la  Zouch.  Gammon  despatched  him  on 
this  ^nterpii8e*-to  rush  alarmedly  among 
the  chib,  who  knew  him,  but  not  his  devo- 
tion to  Gammon*-to  teU  them  that  he  had 
just  discovered,  by  mere  accident,  the  fright- 
ful danger  in  whicltthe^  were  placed,  o^ng 
to  Mr.  GammonVbeinff  enraged .  against 
them  on  account  of  their  last  propoaal'-^that 
he  l»d  now  made  up  hia  mind  to  the  loss  of 
the  election,  and  also  to  commence  prosecu- 
tion for  bribery  a^wrt  every  ainfrie  mem- 
ber of  the  dub ;  fat  that,  having  eaiiy  sus- 
pected foul  play,  he  was  in  a  positioa  '^to 
nail  every  man  of  them,^  without  fixing 
himsdf  on  Mr.  Titmouse*  If  he  snoeeeded 
thus  far — viz.,  in  alarming  diem— -then,  after 
apparently  dire  perpkadty,  he  was  sudden- 
ly to  suggest  one  mode  of  at  once  securing 
themselves,  and  foiling  thdr  bitter  enemy, 
Gammon ;  viz.,  hasten  up  to  the  poll  widfi- 
out  a  word  to  any  one,  and  by  placing  Tit- 
mouse at  the  top  of  the  poll,  aesiro^  Oam^ 
tnofCs  motive  for  commenetng  hit  vindittive 
proceedings^  and  so  take  him  in  his  own 
trap. 

^  Gammon  then  Mtnmed  to  the  polling- 
booth,  (having  named  the  signal  by  which 
he  was  to  be  apprised  oS  success,)  and  re- 
sumed his  former  position,  without  giving  to 
any  one  near  him  tlie  slightest  intimation 
of  what  he  had  been  doingi  If  he  ima^ned 
that  any  movemtsm  of  ms,  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  had  not  been  watched,  he  was 
grievously  mistaken.  There  were  three 
persons  whose  sole  business  it  bad  been, 
during  th«»  whole  of  that  day,  to  keep  a  lynx 
eye  upon  his  every  movement,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  C^aii^  Clid>.  But  the 
cunning  emissary  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
eency ;  and  having  (unseen)'  reconnoitred 
thi>  street  for  a  few  moments,  he  imagined 
he  detectea  onCrif  not  two  spies,  lurking 
fthout.    He  therefore  slipped  out  of  a  low 


back  windEow,  got  down  four  or  five  hniA 
yardsy  and  so  across  a  small  hidden  alfer, 
which  enabled  him  to  slip,  vnpefceivedly, 
into  the  back-room  of  the  house  he  wished* 

**Ben !  Ben  !**  he  gasped,  with  an  air  of 
eonstemation. 

"Halle,  man!  whatisUr'  quo<h  Be»; 

<<  Done !  every  man  of  you  sdd !  I^ 
Gammon  turned  tail  on  you.  Just  happen- 
ed to  hear  him  swear  a  sdemn  oatn  it 
Mr..  Mudflint,  that  before  four-and-tweniy 
hours'^    •    •    ♦ 

"  Lord !— you^  did.yoa  really  t" 

<<  So  help  me r'  exdaimed  tiM-msiw 

aghast 

»<  What's  ta  be  donet"  quoth  Ben,  the 
perspiration  bursting  out  all  evef  his  fore- 
head, ^t  We've  been  made  the  cursedest 
fools  of  by  some  one;  Hang  me  if  I  think 
the  old  beast  at  Fotheiingham,  or  the  young 
cub  either,  has  ever  meant"; 

<«What  signifiea  itt    It's  all  loo  fatt 

BOW." 

••  Is'nt  there  any  way— eh  t  To  be  SHre, 
I  own  I  thought  we  were  pitched  a  lutle  too 
high  with  Mr.  Gam"  ■ 

•'But  he  has  you  tioter,  tiroughf  and 
you'll  find  he'a  a  devil  incarnate.  But 
mopv  I  see" — he  seemed  as  if  a  titought  had 
suodenly  glanced  across  his  puxstled  and 
alanned  mind— ♦•I'll  tell  you  how  to  do 
him,  and  save  yoorselvee  yet." 

••  O  Lord  !^-H!^  ?"  exelsumed  6^  breatft* 
lessly. 

•'  But  are  they  all  togeAer  T" 

"Oik,  ay!  In  five  minuDes*  time  we 
eould  all  be  on  bur  way  to  the  booth."    . 

*•  Then  don't  lose  a  minute— or  all'is  lost! 
Don't  explain  to  them  the  fix  th^^re  la 
till  it's  all  eve* — and  if  ever  you  tdl  'en^ 
or  any  one,  the  bit  of  service  I've— *•    •/ 

«♦  Never,  Thomas,  sb  help  me  — l!'' 
quoth  Ben,  grasping  his  compaitt<na*8  hand 
as  in  a  vice. 

••Off  all  of  you  to  the  booth,  and  poU  Ibr 
life  and  deailk,  for  THtmouseJ** 

••What?  Come— come,  Master  Tho- 
mas!" 

••Ay,  ay— you  fool!  Don't  you  seel 
Make  him  win  the  election,  and  then  fii 
course  Grammon's  no  cause  to  be  at  yott— 
he'll  have  got  all  he  wants." 

••  My  eyes !"  exclsumed  Ben,  as  he  sud- 
denly perceived  the  stroke  of  policy.  Hi 
snapped  his  finger,  buttoned  his  coal,  pop- 
ped out  of  the  house — ^within  a  few  hW* 
ments  he  was  in  the  midst  of  ^e  club,  wke 
were  all  in  a  back  yard,  behind  a  small  ta^ 
vem  which  they  frequented.  •♦  Now  Ma  t** 
he  exclaimed,  wi^li  a  wink  of  his  ey^.  He 
todc  the  yellow  and  blue  cdomia  out  c^kli 
I  bosom;  rel^ffned  Uie  hhie and  mo^usAM  tiM 
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fellow:  8omAi;rieedid«r9r]r«]i8pTe*etit, 
not  one  single  qaestioa  baTing  been  nktd 
of  Ben,  in  whom  thej  had  perfect  con^ 
doBoe 

But»  to  retam  to  Mr.  Gammon.  H  W89 
IM>W  a  moment  or  two  past  the  half  hour^ 
there  Was  scarcely  half  an  hotir  more  helm 
the  election  must  close.  Th^  moh  were 
oetting  snllen.  The  Qaakife  Club  were 
MUig  adced  for— now  with  Msses,  then 
with  cheers. 

.  All  efe»  were  on  Gammon,  wk>  fcdt  that 
it  was  so.  His  ikce  bore  witness  to  the  in* 
tettdity  of  his  emotions;  he  did  not  eroa  at- 
tes^^t  to  disguise  his  desperate  disappoint* 
itientb  His  nerves  were  strong  to  their 
hlg^hest  phch  of  tension;  and  his  eyesglan* 
oed  incessantly,  but  half-cloaed,  towards  a 
oorn^  hdiafe  at  a  litdedistanee :  ah !  itwas 
siidd^ly  lit  np,  as  it  were,  wi&  fire— «eTer 
was  such  aa  instantaneous  change  seen  in 
a  man^A  fece  before. 

He  had  at  length  caught  the  appointed 
signal  $  aman'su>peared  at  a  window,  and 
wHfed  a  littie  dtick  Oirongh  it  A  mighty 
sigh  escaped  from  the  pent^p  boSom  of 
Gimimoii,  and  reliered  him  from  a  sense  of 
8ii^S9oatio&.  His  fe^ings  might  harb  been 
oonipared  to  ^oSe  exeited  in  our  great  eom* 
mander,  when  the  Prus^ns  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Waterloo.  Th9  battle  was 
won;  defeat  oonyerted  into  tnnmf^;  bat 
suddenly  reeoileettng  him8e)f<^aWare  that 
ffrery  muscle  of  his  face  was  watdhed-^e 
rfit8i))sed  into  his  former  gloom^ 

Presently  were  heard  the  approadnng 
sottAds  of  music^-4iearer  and  nearer  csune 
Ae  dbsb  of  cymbals,  the  clangour  6f  trom- 
bone and  trumpet,  the  roll  of  the  drum;*^ 
all  the  crowd  turned  their  faces  towards^  the 
qaart(»r  whence  the  sounds  oame,  and  with^ 
ia  a  few  ^dconds^  time  \r?A  seen  turning  the 
oetDGtf  full  on  its  way  to  the  booth,  the 
bAiiner  of  the  Quaint  Club,  with  yellow  ro- 
settes streaming  from  the  top  of  each  pole 
— *yelloW  ribands  on  every  one's  br^st. 
T»B  people's  oadsk  had  tRiuMPHsii !  Their 
offpre*sors  were  prostrate!  A  wild  and 
deafening  shout  of  triumph  burst  from  the 
crowd  as  if  they  had  been  one  man ;  and 
contijlaed  forseteral  minutes  intermingling 
with  the  inspiritinof  sounds  of  the  noble 
•!#—** Rule  Britannia!"  played  by  the  two 
bands,  Tthat  of  Mr.  Titmouse  having  in- 
stantly joined  them.)  On  marched  the 
olub,  two  and  two,  and  arm  in  arm,  with 
rapid  step ;  their  faces  flushed  with  excite- 
ment and  exultaUon — ^their  hands  vehe- 
montly  shaken  by  the  shouting  crowd,  who 
apened  a  broad  lane  for  them  up  to  ^e  poll- 
ing booth.  Oh,  the  contrast  exhibited  in 
0ie  f^ces  of  those  standing  (^6/  What 
r  f  ofound  gloomy  What  vivid  vezatioii,  rigid 


despair,  on  the  one  hsnd-«-what  signs  of 
frando  excitement,  joy,  and  triumph  on  tbs 
other !  **  Titmouse  !*'  oned  the  first  member 
of  the  club,  as  he  gave  his  vote;  "Tit- 
mou^r'  cried  the  Second;  ••  Titnaonse !'* 
erDed  &e  tittrd;  «' Titmouse!"  cried  tl» 
fourth.  The  battle  was  won.  Mr.  Ti^ 
moose  was  in  a  ma^rity,  which  went  on 
increasing  every  minate  amidst  tremendoas 
cheering. 

Mr.  Uammon's  face  and  figure  wonld  4t 
that  moment  have  afforded  a  study  for  a* 
picture;  the  stron^y  repressed  feeling  ef 
triumph  yet  indicating  it3«swellinginfiaencft 
Upon  his  marked  and  expressive  ooontensnce, 
where  an  accurate  eye  might  have  detected 
also  the  presence  of  anxiety.  Again  hwi  again 
were  his  hands  shaken  by  those  near  hhn. 
— Bloodsuck,  Centipede,  Mudfiint,  Goin^f 
Gone,  Ginblossom,  as  they  enthusiastically 
gave  him  credit  for  the  transcendent  skill  he 
had  exhibited,  and  the  glorious  result  it  had 
secured.  As  the  ebur<m  dock  struck  four, 
the  books  were  closed,  the  elecstiott  was  de* 
chared  at  an  end,  with  eighteen  of  Mr.  TiW 
mouse's  voters  yet  unpolled •  Within  a  few 
minotes  afterwards  Mr.  Going  Gone  hastily 
ohalieed  up  oni  the  board,  and  heM  it  i^  ex* 
ultittgly  toi  the  crowd-— 


TitmofWSi      - 
x/eiamece,      " 

Mjgoiity,   - 
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<^  Huitah  !-^^nrrah  !*— hip,  hip,  htp,  hur* 
rah !"  peaVed  from  the  crowd,  whSe  hands 
Were  npraified  and  whirled  romid,  hats  fiang 
into  the  air,  and  every  other  mark  of  popu- 
lar ^xcitfem^nt  exhibited.  "Titmouse!— 
Titmouse  !-^NiBrs  tiimks  nine  for  Ma.  Tit- 
MovsB !"  was  called  for,  and  responded  to 
with  thrilling  and  overpowering  effect. 
The  newly  elected  member,  however,  could 
not  be  pinched,  ot  shaken,  or  roused,  out  of 
the  dnmken  stupor,  into  which,  from  the 
combined  influence  of  liquor  and  excitement^ 
he  had  sunk. 

To  enable  him  to  ^o  through  the  respon- 
sible  duties  of  the  day— viz.:  bobbing  his 
head  e^ery  now  and  then  to  the  worthy  and 
independent  electors  who  cante  to  invest 
him  with  the  proiid  character  of  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  Commons— he 
had  brought  in  his  pocket  a  flask  of  brandy, 
which  had  been  thrice  replenished:  in  a 
word,  the  popular  idol  was  decidedly  not 
presentable ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  strong 
excitement,  Mr.  Gammon,  infinitely  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Reverend  Smirk  Mudfiint, 
who  was  charged  up  to  the  throat  with 
combustible  matter,  and  ready  to  go  off  at . 
an  iiMtant's  notice,  stuped  forward,  and  on 
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mmoving  ^is  h«t  ms  rewired  with  serefral 
distinct  and  long  continued  rounds  of  ap- 
(ilause.  Silence  having  been  at  length  par^ 
•ially  restored— 

♦*  Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  commenced,  in  an 
energietic  tone  and  widi  an  eicited  and  de- 
termined air  and  manner,  ''well  may  you 
utter  those  shouts  of  joy,  for  you  hare  fought 
am^ie  light  and  won  a  glorious  Tietory, 
{great  cheering,)  Your  cause,  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  good  ^vemment,  is  tri- 
umphant over  all  opposition,  {immente  eheer^ 
ing,)  The  hideous  forms  of  bigotry  and 
tyranny  are  at  this  moment  lying  crushed 
and  writhing,  (vehement  cheering  rendered 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  inaudible. )  Gentle- 
men, truth  and  independence  have  this  day 
met  and  overthrown  falsehood  and  slavery, 
(fih^ers,)  in  spite  of  ^e  monstrous  weapons 
with  which  they  came  hnto  the  field,  (  groans) 
-—bribery,  (groans^)  corruption,  (graems^) 
intimidation,  {hisus,)  coercion  and  treachery, 
(nUngled  groans  and  hisses.)  But,  gentle- 
men, thank  God,  all  was  in  vain !  {enthusi- 
atUe  cheering,)  I  will  not  say  that  a  de- 
feated despot  is  at  this  moment  sitting  with 
■alien  scowl  in  a  neighbouring  castle,  (^re- 
mtndotis  shouts  of  applause ;)  alibis  sdiemes 
frustrated,  all  his  gold  scattered  in  inin, 
and  trampled  under  foot,  by  the  Virtuous 
electors  whom  he  sought  first  to  corrupt,  and 
then  degrade  into  slaves,  (great  theering.y 

**  Gentlemen,  let  us  laudi  at  his  defeat, 
(hud  and  prolonged  hughierf)  but  let  us 
rejoice  like  men,  like  freemen,  that  the  de- 
graded and  execrable  fadion  to  which  he 
belong  is  defeated,  (eAeertn^.^-^Gentle- 
men,  if  ever  there  was  a  contest  in  which 
public  spirit  and  principle  triumphed  over 
public  and  private  profligacy,  this  has  been 
It;  and  bj  this  time  to-morro^  hundreds 
of  constituencies  will  be  told,  as  their  own 
struggles  are  approaching,  to — look  at  Yatton 
—to  emulate  her  proud  and  noble  example ; 
and  England  will  soon  be  enabled  to  throw 
off  the  hateful  incubus  that  has  so  long  op- 
pressed her,  (immense  cheering,^  But,  gen- 
tlemen, yon  are  all  exhausted,  (No!  no  I 
and  vehement  cheers ;)  we  nieall  exhausted, 
after  the  great  labour  and  excitement  of  this 
glorious  day,  and  need  repose,  in  order  that 
on  the  morrow  we  may  meet  refreshed  to 
enjoy  the  full  measure  of  our  triumph, 
(cheering,)  In  particular,  your  distinguished 
representative,  Mr.  Titmouse,  worn  out  with 
liie  excitement  of  the  day,  long  depressed 
by  the  adverse  aspect  of  the  poll,  was  so 
overpowered  with  the  sudden  and  glorious 
change  effected  by  that  band  of  patriots 
who- — (the  rest  of  the  sentence  was 
drowned  in  cheering.)  Gentlemen,  he  is 
i  young,  and  unaccustomed  to  such  extraordi- 
oaary  and  exciting  scenes,  (hear^  hear^  hear !) 


but  by  the  morrow  he  will  have  recevere^ 
suffieiently  to  ]>resent  himself  before  you 
(cheers.)  lu  his  name,  gentlemen,  I  dc 
from  my  soul  thank  you  for  the  honour 
which  yon  have  conferred  upon  him,  and 
assure  that  he  considers  any  past  success 
with  which  Providence  may  have  blessed 
him  (hear^  hear^  hear!)  as  nothing,  when 
compared  with  the  issue  of  this  day^s 
struggle,  (cheering,)  Rely  upon  it  that  his 
conduct  in  Parliament  will  not  disgrace 
yon,  (noy  fio,  no !)  And  now,  gentlemen,  I 
must  conclude,  trusting  that  with  victory 
will  cease  animosity,  and  that  there  will  m 
an  immediate  declaration  of  those  feelings 
of  frank  and  manly  cordiality,  and  good 
feelinpf,  which  ought  to  distinguish  fVee  fel- 
low-citisens,  and,  above  all,  is  signally 
characteristic  of  Englishmen,  (eheerine.) 
Shake  hahds,  centlemen,  with  a  fallen 
enemy,  (we  iviuj  we  will!)  and  forget, 
when  you  have  conquered,  that  you  evei 
fought!" 

With  these  words,  uttered  with  the  fa- 
vour and  eloquence  which  had  indtod  dis- 
tinguished the  whole  of  his  brief  address, 
he  resumed  his  hat,  amidst  *<  three  times 
three  for  Mr.  Titmouse  !'*—>*  three  times 
three  for  Mr.  Gammon!" — *'nine  times 
nine  groans  for  Mr.  Delamere !"— which 
were  given  wilJi  great  energy.  The  two 
bands  approached ;  the  procession  formed ; 
the  nearly  insensible  Titmouse,  his  &ee 
pale,  and  hat  awry,  was  partly  supported 
and  partly  dragged  along  between  Mr. 
Gammon  and  Mr.  Going  Gone;  and  to  the 
inspiring  air  of  **  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
comes,'"  accompanied  by  the  Peering 
crowd,  they  all  marehed  in  precession  to 
Mr.  Titmouse's  committee-room.  He  was 
hurried  up  stairs;  then  led  into  a  bed-room; 
and  there,  soon,  alas !  experienced  the  over- 
mastering power  of  sickness,  which  in- 
stantly obliterated  all  recollection  of  his 
triumph,  and  made  him  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  brilliant  position  to  which  be  had 
just  been  e]evated-*-equal]y  to  the  honoiiT 
of  himself  and  his  constituency,  who  Justly 
and  proudly  regarded 

"TiiTLBiiAT  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.  P." 

as  the  glorious  first-fruits  to. them  of  the 
glorious  **  Bill  for  giting  Everybody  Every- 
tking:^ 

At  a  late  hour  that  night,  an  interview  took 
place  between  Ben  Bran  and  Mr.  Gammon, 
of  which  all  tliat  I  ^all  say  at  present  is,  that 
it  was  equally  conndential  and  satisiBCtory. 
There  can  be  no  harm,  however,  in  intima- 
ting that  Mr.  Gammon  made  no  dlusion  to 
I  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  kalends ;  but  be  dia 
\  to  — ^  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  mcfding 
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of  Parliament.  He  satisfied  Ben — and 
through  him  the  Quaint  Club — ^that  Lord 
de  la  Zottch's  agents  had  been  only  delu- 
ding them,  and  had  laid  a  deep  plan  for  en- 
snaring the  club — ^which  Gammon  had  early 
seen  through,  and  endeavoured  to  defeat. 

A  little  circumstance  which  happened 
some  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  seemed 
to  corroborate  the  truth  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  his  statements — viz.:  eight  prosecutions 
for  bribery  were  brought  against  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Quaint  Club :  and  upon  their 
hastily  assembling  to  consult  upon  so  start- 
ling an  incident,  one  still  more  jo  came  to 
light; — ^five  leading  members  were  not  to  be 
found.  Writs  in  actions  for  penalties  of 
JiBOO  each,  were  on  the  same  day  served 
upon — Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  Smirk  Mud- 
flmt,  (otherwise  called  the  Reverend  Smirk 
Mudflmt,)  Cephas  Woodlouse,  and — woe 
is  me  that  I  should  have  it  to  record! — 
"  Oily  Gammon,  gentleman,  one  of  the  at- 
torneys of  our  lord  the  king,  before  ^e  king 
.himself,  at  Westminster.^*  The  amount 
claimed  from  him  was  JB40(K) ;  from  Blood- 
suck  jeSOOO;  and  from  Mudflint  £2500, 
which  would,  alas,  have  alone  absorbed  sQl 
tfie  pew  rents  of  his  little  establishment  for 
one  hundred  years  to  come,  if  his  system  of 
moral  teaching  should  so  long  live.  What 
was  the  consternation  of  these  gentlemen  to 
discover,  when  in  their  turn  they  called  a 
private  meeting  of  their  leading  friends,  that 
one  of  them  also  was  missing,  viz.:  Judas 
M^Do'em !  Moreover,  it  was  palpable  that 
aiTtidst  an  ominous  silence  and  calmness  on 
the  other  side— efven  on  the  part  of  True 
Blue — ^the  most  guarded  and  systematic 
and  persevering  search  for  evidence  was 
going  on;  and  with  all  Gammon^«  self- 
possession,  the  sudden  sight  of  Mr.  Crafly 
stealthily  quitting  the  lu>use  of  an  hum- 
ble Yellow  voter,  a  week  after  the  elec- 
tion, occasioned  him  somewhat  sickening 
Sensations. 

Gammon  was  not  unaccustomed  to  wade 
in  deep  waters ;  but  these  were  very  deep ! 
However,  a  great  point  had  been  gained. 
Mr.  Titmouse  was  M.  P.  for  Yattbn ;  and 
Mr.  Gammon  had  maintained  his  credit  in 
high  quarters,  where  he  stood  pledged  as  to 
the  result  of  the  election ;  having  been  long 
before  assured  that  every  member  returned 
into  the  new  Parliament  was  worth  his 
weight  in  gold.  Such  were  the  thoughts 
passing  through  the  acute  and  powerful 
mind  of  Gammon,  as  he  sate  late  one  night 
alone  at  Yatton,  Mr.  Titmouse  having  re- 
tired to  his  bedroom  half  stupified  with 
liquor,  and  anxious  to  complete  matters  by 
nmoking  himself  to  sleep. 

The  wind  whistled  cheerlessly  round  the 
sngle  of  the  Hall  in  which  was  situated  the 


room  where  he  sate,  his  feel  resting  on  the 
fender,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fire.  Then  he  took  up  the  newspaper, 
recently  arrived  from  town,  which  contained 
a  report  of  his  speech  to  the' electors  at  the 
close  of  the  poll ;  it  was  the  organ  of  the 
Whig  party— the  MJoming  Growl i  and  its 
leading  articles  commented  in  very  encomi- 
astic terms  upon  his  address,  *^  given  in  an- 
other part  of  the  paper."  His  soul  heaved 
with  disgust  at  the  thoughts  of  his  own  dis- 
simulation ; — "  Independence !"  "  Purity  of 
Election!"  "  Public  Principle!"  *'7Viumph 
(f  Principle r^  "Popular  Enthusiasm!"^ 
**  Man  of  the  People  !'*  Look,  thought  he— 
eugh— 'fl^  Titmouse!  Is  representation  an 
utter  farce— a  mere  imaginary  privilege  of 
the  people  1  If  not,  what  but  public  swin- 
dlers are  we  who  procure  the  return  of  such 
idiots  as — ^faugh !  Would  I  had  been  on 
the  other," — He  rose,  sighed,  lit  his  cham- 
ber candle,  and  retired — to  bed,  but  not  to 
rest;  for  he  spent  several  hours  in  endea- 
voring to  retrace  every  step  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  election— with  a  view^  to  ascer- 
taining how  far  it  could  be  proved  that  he 
had  legally  implicated  himself.  The  po- 
sition m  which,  indeed,  he  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  election  were  placed, 
was  one  which  required  his  nmst  anxious 
consideration,  with  a  view,  not  merely  t<^ 
the  retention  of  the  seat  so  hardly  won,  but 
to  the  tremendous  personal  liabilities  with 
which  it  was  sought  to  fix  him. 

The  inquiries  which  he  instituted  into  thd 
practices  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe 
prevailed  openly  upon  the  other  side,  led  to 
no  satisfactory  results.  If  the  enemy  had 
bribed,  they  had  done  so  with  consummate 
skill  and  caution.  Yet  he  chose  to  assume 
the  air  of  one  who  thought  otherwise;  and 
gave  directions  for  writs  for  penalties  to  be 
forthwith  served  upon  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr. 
Gold,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  and  Mr.  Milnthorpe 
— 7iX\  of  whom,  as  indeed  he  had  expected, 
only  laughed  at  him.  But  it  was  wofully  dif- 
ferent as  regarded  himself  and  his  friends: 
fbr  before  Mr.  Crafty  took  his  departure 
from  Yatton,  he  had  collected  a  body  of 
evidence  against  all  of  them,  of  the  most 
fearful  stringency  and  completeness.  In 
fact.  Lord  De  la  Zouch  had  determined  that, 
if  it  cost  him  ten  thousand  pounds  more,  he 
would  spare  no  effort,  tas  well  to  secure  the 
seat  for  his  son,  as  to  punish  tliose  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  atrocious  practices  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him. 

Need  I  say  with  what  intense  interest, 
with  what  absorbing  anxiety,  the  progress 
of  this  contest  had  been  watched  by  the 
Aubreys  1  From  Lady  De  la  Zouch  and 
other  friends,  but  more  especially  from  Dr. 
Tatham,  who  had  regularly  forwarded  Jte 
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TVtie  jS/tie,  «ad  also  written  fir«^i«nt  aod 
full  letters,  thay  had  learned,  from  time  to 
time,  all  tbat  wae  fi^oinff  on*  Mr.  Aubrej 
had  prepared  them  Tor  the  adrerse  issue  of 
the  affair ;  he  Had  nerer  looked  for  any  ihisig 
else;  but  could  he  or  any  of  them  fieef  other- 
wise than  a  painful  and  indifnant  sympathy 
with  the  little  Doctor,  on  reading  his  ac- 
count of  the  gross  insult  which  had  been 
offered  to  him  at  the  hustings?  Kate,  be- 
fore she  had  read  half  of  it,  sprang  from  her 
chair,  threw*  down  the  letter,  cried  bitterly, 
then  kissed  the  venerable  Doctor's  handwri- 
mgi  and  walked  to  and  frD,flashinglifrhtning 
&om  her  eyes,  as  her  vivid  Umcy  pauUed  to 
her  with  painful  distinctness  thvt  scene  of 
wanton  and  brutal  outrs^e,  on  one  of  the 
most  gentle,  benevolent,  and  spotless  of 
God's  creatures,  whose  name  was  associa- 
ted in  all  thdr  minds,  wiUi  every  thing  that 
was  pious,  pure,  and  good— indsed  they 
wepe  all  powerfully  affected. 

As  for  the  Reverend  Smirk  Mudilint-— 
** Presumptuous  wretch!"  quoth  Kate,  as 
her  flashing  eye  met  that  of  her  brother:, 
and  he  felt  that  his  feelings,  like  her  own, 
could  not  be  e]i;pre8sed.  The  first  accoant 
she  received  of  the  outrage  perpetrated  on 
Delamere  was  in  the  columns  of  the  True 
Blue,  which  being  published  that  evening, 
had  been  instantly  iorwarded  to  town  by  Dr.. 
Tatham.  It  blanched  her  cheek ;  she  then 
felt  a  mist  coming  over  her  ey«s-**-a  numb- 
ness— a  faintness  ensued,  and  she  sank 
upon  the  sofa,  and  swooned.  It  was  a  Ions 
while  after  she  had  lecovered  before  a  :flood 
of  tears  relieved  her  excitement. 

'Twas  no  use  disguising  matters,  even 
had  she  felt  so  disposed,  before  those  who 
ielt  so  exquisite  and  vivid  a  sympathy  with 
her ;  and  who  did  not  restrain  their  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  expressions  of  admiration 
at  the  spirited  and  noble  manner  in  which 
Delamere  had  commenced  and  carried  on 
his  adventure.  At  whose  instance,  and  iD 
please  whom,  had  it  been  really  undertaken? 
Kate's  heart  fluttered  intenseh^  at  the  bare 
notion  of  seeing  him  again  in  Y  ivian  Street. 
He  would  come— she  felt— with  a  sort  of 
plaim  upcm  her !  And  he  made  his  desired 
and  dreadful  appearance  some  days  afiter- 
wards,  quite  unexpectedly.  Kate  was  play- 
isig  on  the  piano,  and  had  not  heard  \Si$ 
knock ;  so  that  he  was  actually  in  the  draw- 
ing-room before  she  was  aware  of  his  being 
in  London,  or  had  formed  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation of  such  a  thing. 

"  Heavens,  Mr.  Delamere!— Js  it  youl" 
she  stammered,  rising  firom  the  pi&noy  her 
Siee  having  suddenly  oecome  pale. 

**Ay,  sweet  Kate— imless  I  am  be^^ome 
some  one  else,  as— ^  rejected  of  YaUon — 
4ie  replied  fondly,  as  heiprasped  her  hands 


^rvenilirin  hisowr^and  led  Iierto4ii0f<4h 

"  Don'l^-Hion'^^Mr.  Delaqaere"— swj 
she  faintly^  jstrivijoy  to  release  one  of  luf 
hands,  which  she  mstaotl]^  placed  befom 
her  eyes  to  conceit  her  risii^  ^and  violent 
emoUon.  Her  brothex  and  Mrs.  Aubr^ 
eonsideraitely  came  to  her  jcUet  by  ^n- 
ga^ng  Delamere  in  conversation,  w  saw 
uieir  3>je^4;  adnd  selefisii^  Mias  Aubrey  fof 
the  present,  from  his  ^attentions'  soon  had 
entered  into  a  long  and  very  animated  ac< 
count  of  aU  his  Yatton  doings. 

In  spite  of  herseli^  ^s  it  vrjefe^  Kate  drew 
near  the  table,  andt  engrossed  with  interest, 
listened,  aAd^^oined  in  Sie  conversation,  as  if 
it  had  not  been  actoally  Dexamku  who  w^ 
sitting  beside  hfgr.  He  made  very  l^ght  of 
the  little  accident  of  the  wounded  lip— ^but 
as  he  went  on,  Kate  Isoked  another  way,  her 
eyes  obstructed  with  jtears,  i^  her  veiy 
heafft  yearning  tow.aird<9  Mm.  **0h,  Mr. 
IXelamiere !"-— she  suddenly  and  xehementiy 
exdaimed->p<>' what  tvretches  they  were  to 
use  yon  so!"— a«d  jlhen  blushed  scarlet.—. 
Shortly  afterwawAs  Mr.  Aubray  went  down 
stairs  io  fetch  t^  one  si  Dr.  Tatham's  let- 
ters for  a  particulax  pwrpose ;  and*— what 
will  my  lady  xead^ES  isay? — ^I— I— in  hcU 
it  is  useless  mincixig  matters, — ^Delamere, 
who  was  sijUing  next  to  Kate,  thought  that 
no  time  was  like  ihe  pa:esent*-she  never 
looked  so  beautilnl — ^he  threw  his  arms 
round  her,  and  kissed  her  wHte  Xorehead 
half-a-dozen  times— ^ 

"  Fie,  ^e,  Mr.  Delamere !"  said  Mrs.  Ao- 
brey,  slightly  colouring,  but  not  with  a  very 
dxxgry  aix-^**are  ^ese  th^  tricks  youliave 
learned  at  Yatton  I" 

"Pray,  Mr.  Delamere— I  beg — ^I  eotveat 
of  you-;^n'/"— ^wxth  Kate,  striving  vehe- 
mently to  detach  his  arms  from  her  waist, 
whicn  she  barely  succeeded  in  doin£^,  before 
her  brother  rercntered  the  room*  The  faces 
of  all  three  of  them  burned  like  Are — and 
if  Aubrey  suspected  any  thing,  he  .said  no* 
thing,  hut  was  .soon  engaged  with  the  letter 
he  had  ^qxxq  in  quest  of, 

"  W5l--,S(ee  if  I'm  not  M.  P.  ibr  Yattoiv 
yet,"  said  Delamere,  with  a  confident  aii 
just  before  he  rose  to  fio-^"  and  that  wtbi» 
a  few  weehs^  too;  sM^ihen'^ 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  iil4/,"  -said  Aubregf 
gravely. 

**  Surol  Pve  no  mere  doubt  of  it,*'  »> 
plied  Delamere  biiskly^  ^^  than  I  have  of  our 
now  being  in  Vivian  Stieet— if  there  be  the 
slightest  pretence  to  fairness  in  acomnditl^ 
of  the  House  of  CommmH.  WhTy  dpoajof^ 
honour,  we've  got  no  fowsr  imd^^m^ 
distinct,  unequivocal" — 

"  If  election  committees  are  to  V  ^NMfH^ 
of  such  pec^  as  appear  to  havv  Miji|rie» 
turned*"  ^  .  ^« .. 
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Did,  however,  the  gaudy  flower  of  Tit- 
mouse's victory  at  Yatton  contain  the  seeds 
t)f  inevitable  defeat  at  St.  Stephen's?  'Twas 
surely  a  grave  question;  ana  had  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  tribunal,  the  constitution  of  which, . 
however,  the  legislature  hath  since  seen  fit 


altogether  to  alter.  With  matters,  therefore-  pass  an  act  for  exempting  members  of  that 
ds  they  then  were — ^but  now  are  xjot— I  deal   House  from  the  operation  of  the  Bankrupt- 


freely,  as  with  liistory. 

The  first  glance  which  John  Bull  caught 
of  his  new  House  of  Commons,  under  tne 
Btli  for  Giving^  Everyhody  Everything^ 
almost  turned  his  stomach,  strong  as  it 
was,  inside  out.;  and  he  stood  for  some  time 
staring  with  feelings  of  alternate  disgust 
and  dismay.  Really,  as  far  at  least  as  out- 
ward appearances  and  behaviour  went, 
there  seemed  scarcely  fifty  gentlemen  among 
them;  and  those  appeareid  ashamed  ana 
a&aid  of  their  position.  'Twas,  indeed,  as 
though  the  scum  that  had  risen  to  the  sim- 
mering surface  of  the  caldron  placed  over 
the  fierce  fires  of  revolutionary  ardour,  had 
been  ladled  off  and  flung  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  shock  and 
mortification  produced  such  an  efleet  upon 
John,  that  he  took  for  some  time  to  his  bed, 
and  required  a  good  deal  of  severe  treatment, 
before  he  in  any  degree  recovered  himself. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  long  while  before  he  got 
quite  right  in  his  head ! — As  they  anticipa- 
ted a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  from  the 
presidency  of  the  experienced  and  dignified 
]>erson  who  had  for  many  years  filled  the 
office  of  Speaker,  they  chose  a  new  one; 
and  then,  breathing  freely,  started  fair  for 
the  session. 

Some  fifty  seats  were  contested ;  and  one 
^f  the  very  earliest  duties  tif  the  new  Speak- 
er, was  to  announce  the  receipt  of  "a  petition 
from  certain  electors  of  the  borough  of  Yat- 
ton, complaining  of  an  undue  return;  and 
praying  the  House  to  appoint  a  time  for 
taking  the  same  into  its  consideration."  Mr. 
titmouse,  at  that  moment  was  modestly 
sitting  immediately  behind  the  Treasury 
bench,  next  to  a  respectable  pork-butcher, 
who  had  been  returned  for  an  Irish  county, 
and  with  whom  Mr.  Titmouse  had  been 
dining  at  a  neighbouring  tavern;  where  he 
had  drunk  whiskey  and  water  enough  to 
elevate  him  to  the  point  of  rising  to  present 
several  petitions  from  his  constituents — 
Jirst,  from  Smirk  Mudflint,  and  others,  for 
opening  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge to  Dissenters  of  every  denominationi 


and  abolishing  the  subscription  to  thelliir* 
ty-Nine  Articles;  secondly^  trom  Mr.  Hie  Haec 
Hoc,  praying  for  a  comnusaion  to  enquire  into 
the  propriety  of  translating  ^the  Eton  Latin 
and  Greek  grammars  into  English;  thirdly^ 
from  several  electors,  praying  the  House  to 


cy  and  Insolvency  laws,  as  well  as  from 
arrest  on  mesne  and  final  process :  and  lasU 
ly,  from  several  electors,  praying  the  House 
to  issue  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  Tick  in  sheep.  I  say  this  was 
the  auspicious  commencement  of  his  sena* 
torial  career,  meditated  by  Rlr.  Titmouse, 
when  his  ear  caught  the  above  startUi^ 
words  uttered  by  the  Speaker,  which  90 
disconcerted  him — ^prepared  though  he  was 
for  some  such  move  on  the  part  of  his  ev»- 
mies,  that  he  resolved  to  postpone  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  petitions  of  his  enlightened 
constituents  till  the  ensuing  day.  After  sit- 
ting in  a  dreadful  slew  for  some  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  go  .out 
and  calm  his  flurried  spirits  with  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  soda-water.  As  he  went  out,  a 
little  incident  happened  to  hiim  that  was  at- 
tended with  very  memorable  consequences. 

"A  word  with  yon,  sir,"  whispered  a 
commanding  voice  in  his  ear,  as  he  felt 
himself  caught  hold  of  by  some  one  sitting 
at  the  corner  of  the  Treasury  Bench — ^*  I'll 
follow  you  onU^uieily,  mind." 

The  speaker  was  a  Mju  Swindle  0'Gi«- 
BET,  a  tall,  elderly,  and  somewhat  corpulent 
person,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  sloven- 
ly surtout,  and  vulgar  swaggering  carriage; 
a  ruddy  shining  face,  that  constantly  wore  . 
a  sc^rt  of  greasy  smile;  and  an  unctdoiit 
eye,  with  a  combined  expession  of  cun* 
ning,  cowardice,  and  ferocity-  He  spoke  in 
a  rich  brogue,  and  with  a  sort  of  confidential 
and  oringmg  familiarity;  yet,  withal,  'twas 
with  the  air  and  the  tone  of  a  man  conscious 
of  possessing  great  direct  influence  out  of 
doors,  and  indirect  influence  wuthin  doors. 
'Twas,  IB  a  word,  at  once  insinuating  and 
peremptory— submissive  and  truculent,^ 
Several  things  had  concurred  to  give  Tit^ 
mouse  a  very  exalted  notion  of  Mr.  O'Gib- 
bet.  First,  a  noble  speech  of  his,  in  which 
he  showed  infinite  "p/uc&"  in  persevering 
against  shouts  of  "  order"  from  all  parts  of 
the  House  for  an  hour  together ;  secondly, 
his  sitting  on  the  front  bench,  oflen  cIqm 
beside  little  IjOrd  Bulfinch,  the  leader  of 
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the  House.  His  lordship  was  a  Whig;  and 
though,  as  surely  I  need  hardly  say,  there 
are  thousands  of  Whigs  every  whit  as  pure 
and  high-minded  as  their  Tory  rivals,  his 
lordship  was  a  very  bitter  Wlagf.  The 
bloom  of  original  Whiggism,  however,  ri- 
pening fast  into  the  rottenness  of  Radical- 
ism, gave  out  at  length  an  odour  which 
was  so  effensive  to  many  of  his  own  early 
friends  that  they  were  forced  to  withdraw 
from  him.  But  personally,  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  very  accomplished  scholar ; 
the  only  one  of  his  family  that  had  achieved 
personal  distinction ;  and  enjoying  that  Par- 
liamentary influence  always  secured  by  the 
possessor  of  great  tact,  experience,  and  per- 
sonal respectability.  Now,  it  certainly  ar- 
gued some  resolution  in  Mr.  O'Gibbet  to 
preserve  an  air  of  swaggering  assurance 
and  familiarity  beside  his  aristocratic  neigh- 
bour, whose  freezing  demeanour  towards 
him — for  hif  lordship  evinced  even  a  sort 
of  shudder  of  disgust  when  addressed  bv 
him— Mr.  O'Gibbet  felt  to  be  visible  to  all 
around.  Misery  makes  strange  bed-fellows, 
but  surely  politics  stranger  still ;  and  there 
could  not  nave  been  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  it  than  in  Lord  Bulfinch  and  Mr. 
O'Gibbet  sitting  side  by  side-— as  great  a 
contrast  in  their  persons  as  in  their  charac- 
ters. But  the  tnlrd  and  chief  ground  of 
'Htmouse's  admiration  of  Mr.  O'Gibbet, 
was  a  conversation — ^private  the  parties 
thought  it,  and  unheard,  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House ;  but  eVery  word  of  it  had  our  in- 

?|uisitive,  but  not  very  scrupulous,  little 
riend  contrived  to  overhear-^between  Mr. 
O'Gibbett  and  Mr.  Tlonlmkry^  a  smiling 
supple  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  whipper- 
in  of  the  Ministry.  Though  generally  con- 
fident enough,  on  this  ocqpsion  he  trembled, 
frowned,  and  looked  infinitely  distressed. 
Mr.  O'Gibbet  chucked  him  under  the  chin, 
confidently  and  good-hnmouredly,  and  said 
— "  Oh,  murther  and  Irish !  what's  easier! 
But  it  lies  in  a  nutshell.  If  you  wont  do  it, 
I  can't  swim ;  and  if  I  can't,  you  stti^— eve- 
ry mother's  son  of  you.  Oh,  come,  come— * 
give  me  a  bit  of  a  push  at  this  pinch." 

•^^hat's  what  you've  said  so  often.'* 

•*  Fait,  an'  what  if  I  have  t  And  look  at 
the  shoves  I  have  given  yot*,"  said  Mr.' 
O'Gibbett,  with  sufficient  sternness. 

"  But— a — a — ^really  we  shall  be  found 
sut !  The  House  suspects  already  that  you 
ind  we" 

**Bah!  bother!  hubbabot  Propose  you 
It;  I  get  up  and  oppose  itr^^ehemetUly,  do 
yon  mind — an'  the  blackguards  opposite 
will  carry  it  for  you,  out  of  love  for  me,  ah, 
na ! — Aisy,  aisy — softly  say  I !  Isn't  that 
the  way  to  get  along  1"  and  Mr.  O'Gibbet 
winked  hid  eye. 


Mr.  Flummery,  however,  looked  unhi^ 
py,  and  remain^  silent  and  irresolute. 

*»0h,  my  dear  sir — exporrige  fronitm! 
Get  alon?  wid  you,  you  know  it's  for  your 
own  Jfooj,"  said  Mr.  O'Gibbet;  and,  shov- 
ing him  on  good-humouredly,  left  the  lobby, 
while  Mr.  Flummery  passed  on,  with  a 
forced  smile,  to  his  seat.  He  remained  , 
comparatively  silent,  and  very  wretched^ 
the  whole  night. 

Two  hours  before  the  House  broke  up, 
but  not  till  after  Lord  Bulfinch  had  with- 
drawn, Mr.  Flummery,  seizing  his  opportu- 
nity, got  up  to  do  the  bidding,  and  eventu- 
ally fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  O'Gibbet, 
amidst  bitter  and  incessant  jeers  and  lai^h- 
tei*  from  the  opposition. 

»» Another  such  victory  and  we're  undone,** 
said  he,  with  a  furious  whisper,  soon  after* 
wards  to  Mr.  O'Gibbet. 

"  Och,  go  to  the  ould  divil  wid  ye  !**  re- 
plied Mr.  O'Gibbet,  thrusting  his  tongue 
into  his  cheek,  and  moving  on. 

Now  Titmouse  had  contrived  to  overhear 
almost  every  word  of  the  above,  and  had 
naturally  formed  a  prodigious  estimate  of 
Mr.  O'Gibbet  and  his  influence  in  the  high- 
est quarters.  But  to  proceed. — Witldn  a 
few  minutes*  time  might  have  been  seen 
"Htmouse  and  O'Gibbet  earnestly  conver- 
sing together,  remote  from  observation,  in 
one  of  the  passages  leading  from  the  lobby, 
Mr.  O'Gibbet  spoke  all  tlS  while  in  a  ton* 
which  at  once  solicited  and  commanded  at- 
tention. "  Sir,  of  course  you  know  you've 
not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  keeping  youi 
seat!  I've  heard  all  about  it.  You'll  be 
beat,  dead  beat;  will  never  be  able  to  sit 
in  this  narlimifU,  sir,  for  your  own  borough, 
and  be  liable  to  no  end  o'  penalties  for  bri- 
bery, besides.  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  how  I  wish 
I  had  been  at  your  elbow!  This  would 
never  have  happened !" 

**01i,  sir!  'pon  my  soul — ^I— I" — stam- 
mered Titmouse,  quite  thunderstruck  at  Mr, 
O'Gibbet's  words. 

"Hush — St — Au«A,  "wid  your  chattering 
tongue,  sir,  or  we'll  be  overheard,  and  you'u 
be  ruined,"  interruptet)  Mr-  O'Gibbet,  look- 
ing suspiciously  around. 

«» I—I — beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  Pll  gi?f 
up  my  seat.  I'm  most  uncommon  sorfj 
that  ever— curse  me  if  I  care  about  being  a 
mem" * 

"  Oh !  and  is  thai  the  way  you  spake  of 
bein?  a  mimber  o'  parliminti  For  shame, 
for  shame,  not  to  feel  the  glory  of  your  posi- 
tion, sir!  Hiere's  millions  o' jgintlemea 
envying  you,  just  now! — Sir,  1  seft  ^at 
you're  likely  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  Hoiife.** 

**  But  begging  pardon,  sir,  if  it  40^  ftoeli 
a  precious  long  fignre—w!hy  .JPt^  pmn 
down  some  four  or  five  ^oitim^ 
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tlready,  guoth  Titmouse,  twisting  his 
hand  into  his  hair. 

"  An'  what  if  ye  have  1  What's  that  to 
%  gintleman  o'  your  consequence  in  the 
country  1  It's,  moreover,  only  once  and  for 
all ;  'only  stick  in  now — ^and  you  stay  in  for 
seven  years,  and  come  in  for  nothing  next 
time4  and  now— d'ye  hear  me,  sir  1  for  t\me 
presses — rotire,  and  give  the  seat  to  a  Tory, 
if  you  will — (what's  the  name  o'  the  black- 
guard? Oh!  it's  young  Delamere)— and 
have  your  own  borough  stink  under  your 
nose  all  your  days !  %ut  can  you  keep  a 
secret  like  a  gintleman  1  Judging  from 
your  appearance,  I  should  say  yes — sir— is 
It  so  r'  Titmouse  placed  his  hand  over  his 
beating  hearty  and  with  a  great  oath  solemn- 
ly declared  that  he  would  be  "  mum  as 
death ;"  on  which  Mr.  O'Gibbet  lowered 
his  tone  to  a  faint  whisper—"  You'll  dis- 
tinctly understand  I've  nothing  to  do  with 
it  personally,  but  it's  irapossible,  sir— d'ye 
hear  1-— to  fight  the  divil  except  with  his 
own  weapons — and  there  are  too  many  o' 
the  enemies  o'  the  people  in  the  House — ^a 
little  money y  air — eh  %  Aisy,  aisy — softly 
say  I !  Isn't  that  the  way  to  get  along  1" 
added  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  with  a  rich  leer,  and 
poking  Titmouse  in  the  riba. 

"  'Pon  my  life,  that'll  do — and — and 
what's  the  figure,  sirl" 

"  Sir,  as  you're  a  young  mimber,  and  of 
liberal  principles,"  cqntinued  Mr.  O'Gibbet, 
dropping  his  tone  still  lower,  •*  three  thou- 
sand pounds," ^Titmouse  started  as  if  he 

had  been  shot.  "  Mind,  that  clears  you,  sir, 
d'ye  understand  1  Every  thing !  Out  and 
out,  no  reservation  at  allatall-^ivil  a  bit!" 

"  'Pon  my  life,  I  shall  be  ruined  between 
you  all !"  gasped  Titmouse,  faintly. 

"  Sir,  you're  not  the  man  I  took  you  for," 
replied  O'Gibbet  impatiently  and  contemp- 
tuously. "  Don't  you  see  a  barley-corn  be- 
fore your  nose  %  You'll  be  heat  after  spend- 
\r\%  three  times  the  money  Itiame,  and  be 
liable  to  ten  thousand  pounds  penalties  he- 
sides  for  bribery" 

"  Oh,  'pon  my  life,  sir,  as  for  /Aa^"  said 
Titmouse,  briskly,  but  feeling  sick  at 
heart,  "  I've  no  more  to  do  with  it  than — 
my  tiger" 

"Bah!  you're  a  baby,  I  see!"  quoth 
O'Gibbet,  testily.  "  What's  the  name  o' 
your  man  o'  business  1 — there's  not  a  minute 
to  lose— it's  your  greatest  friend  I  mane  to 
be,  I  assure  ye — tut,  what's  his  name  V 

"  Mr.  Gammon,"  replied  Titmouse,  anx- 
iously. 

"  Let  him,  sir,  be  with  me  at  my  house 
in  Rufiian  Row  by  nine  to-morrow  morning 
to  a  minute — ^and  alone,"  said  Mr.  O'Gib- 
bet, with  his  lip  close  to  Titmouse's  ear — 
**  and  once  more,  dVe  hear,  sir— a  breath 


about  this  to  any  one,  an'  you're  a  ruined 
man— you're  in  my  power  most  complate- 
Jy !"— with  this,  Mr.  O'Gibbet  and  Mr. 
Titmouse  parted^-the  former  having  much 
other  similar  business  on  hand,  and  the  lat- 
t»3r  determined  to  hurry  off  to  Mr.  Gammon 
forthwith :  and  in  fact  he  was  within  the  next 
five  minutes  in  his  cab,  on  his  way  to  Tha. 
vies'  Inn. 

Mr.  Gammon  was  at  Mr.  O'Gibbet's 
(of  whom  he  spoke  to  Titmouse  in  the 
most  earnest  and  uni^ualified  terms  of  ad- 
miration) at  the  appomted  hour :  and  after 
an  hour's  private  conference  with  him,  they 
both  went  off  to  Mr.  Flummery's  official  re- 
sidence, in  Pillory  Place ;  but  what  passed 
there  I  never  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  me  in 
laying  it  before  the  reader. 

When  the  day  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  Yatton  Petition  had  arrived, — 
on  a  voice  calling  out  at  the  door  of  the 
House,  "  Counsel  in  the  Yatton  petition!" 
-~in  walked  forthwith  ei?ht  learned  gentle- 
men, four  being  of  counsel  for  the  petitioner, 
and  four  for  the  sitting  member, — ^attended 
by  their  respective  agents,  who  stood  be- 
hind, whilst  the  counsel  took  their  seats  at 
the  bar  of  a  very  crowded  and  excited  bouse* 
for  there  were  several  committees  to  be  ha 
loted  for  on  that  day.  The  door  of  the 
House  was  then  locked;  and  the  order  of 
the  day  was  read.  Titmouse  might  have 
been  seen  popping  up  and  down  about 
the  back  ministerial  benches,  like  a  parched 
pea.  On  the  front  treasury  bench  sate  Mr. 
O'Gibbet,  his  hat  slouchedf  over  his  fat  face- 
his  arms  folded.  On  the  table  stood  seve- 
ral glasses,  containing  little  rolls  of  paper, 
each  about  two  or  three  inches  long,  and 
with  the  name  of  every  member  of  the  House 
severally  inscribed  on  them.  These  glasses 
being  placed  before  the  Speaker,  the  clerk 
rose,  and  taking  them  out  presented  them  to 
the  Speaker,  who,  opening  each,  read  out 
aloud  the  name  inscribed,toUie  House.  Now, 
the  object,  was  on  such  occasions,  to  draw  out 
the  names  of  ihirty-ihree  members  then  pre- 
sent in  the  House ;  which  were  afterwards 
to  be  reduced,  by  each  party  alternately 
striking  off  eleven  names,  to  eleven— who 
were  the  committee  charged  with  the  trial 
of  the  petition.  Now  the  astite  reader  will 
see  that,  imagining  the  House  to  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  viz. :  iho^e  favourable 
and  those  opposed  tothepetitioneF-— accord- 
ing to  whose  success  or  failure  a  vote  was 
retained,  lost  or  gained  to  the  party j^-^^nd 
as  the  number  of  thirty-three  cannot  be 
more  nearly  divided  than  into  seventeen 
and  sixteen  'tis  said  by  those  experienced 
in  such  matters,  the^t  in  cases  where  it.ran 
so  close— that  party  invariably  and  neees^ 
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maSij-  won  who  drew  the  tevenieetOh  name; 
■eeing  that  each  party  having  elevea  naiaes 
of  those  in  his  opponent's  interest^  to  ex- 
BUBige  out  of  the  thirty-three/ he  who  luoki* 
ly  drew  this  prize  ofthesEVBjrrBENTBMAN, 
was  sure  to  have  six  good  men  and  true  on 
the  committee  against  the  other*s  five.  And 
thus,  of  course  it  was,  in  the  case  of  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  favourahle  or 
adverse  persons  smswering  to  their  names. 
So  keenly  was  all  this  felt  and  appreciated 
by  the  whole  House,  on  these  interesting, — 
these  9olemnf  these  deUbtralivt^  and  judicui. 
occa8ions,--that  on  every  name  being  call- 
ed, there  were  sounds  heard  and  symptoms 
witnessed  indicative  of  eager  delight  or  in- 
tense vexation.  Now,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, it  would  at  first  have  appeared  as  if 
some  unfair  advantage  had  been  secured  by 
the  Opposition ;  since  five  of  thHr  names 
were  called,  to  two  of  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents :  but  then  only  one  of  the  five  answer^ 
etf,  (it  80  happening  that  the  other  four  were 
absent,  v  disqualified  as  being  petitioned 
against,  or  exempt,^  while  bou  of  the  two 
answered ! — You  should  have  seen  the  cha- 
ined faces,  and  heard  the  loud  exclama- 
tions of  «<  Ts !— ts !— .ts !"  on  either  side  of 
the  House,  when  their  own  men's  names 
were  thus  abortively  called  over!  the  de- 
light visible  on  the  other  side  !«-The  issue 
Ions  hung  in  suspense;  and  at  length  the 
scales  were  eveiiiy  poised,  and  the  House 
was  in  a  state  of  exquisite  anxiety;  for 
the  next  eligible  name  answered  to  would 
.  decide  which  side  was  to  gain  or  lose  a 
seat 

^^Sir  Ezekiel  Tuddingtan^-^ned  the 
Speaker,  amidst  profound  and  af^itated  si- 
lence. He  was  one  of  the  Opposition— hut 
answered  not;  he  was  absent  ^'Ts!  ts! 
ts !"  cried  the  Opposition. 

«  Ga6We/  6ru6i."— This  was  a  Ministe- 
rial man,  who  rose,  and  said  he  was  serving 
on  another  ecimmittee.  <*  Ts !  ts !  ts !"  cried 
the  Ministerial  side. 

*^Bennei  .Bari!eycorn"— ^Opposition)— * 
petitioned  against  ''Ts!  ts!  tsV' vehement- 
ly cried  the  Opposition. 

^'Pbelim  O'Doodle" 

*<Here!'^  exclaimed  that  honourable 
memoer,  spreading  triumph  over  the  minis- 
terial, and  dismay  over  the  opposition  side 
of  the  House;  and  the  thirty-three  names 
having  been  thus  called  and  answered  to,  a 
loud  buzz  arose  on  all  sides--of  congratula- 
tion or  despondency. 

The  fate  of  the  petition,  it  was  said,  was 
already  as  good  as  decided. — The  parties 
having  retired  to  strike  the  committee,  re- 
tunoed  in  about  an  hour's  time,  and  the  fol- 
dowmg  memben  were  then  awom  in»  and| 


ordered  to  meet  the  next  morning  at 
o'clock ; — 


(1. 

I:; 

(4. 
(5. 
(6. 


(2.; 

(3. 


MiniiteriaU* 
Sir  Simper  Silly. 
Noah  No-land. 
Phelim  O'Doodle. 
Micah  M'Squash. 
Sir  Caleb  Calf: 
Och  Hubbaboo. 


Castleton  Plume. 
Charles  D'Eiesby. 
Merton  Mortimer. 
Sir  Simon  Alkmond. 
Lord  Frederick  Brackenbury. 


And  the  six,  of  course^  on  their  meeting, 
chose  the  ehairmanj  who  was  a  sure  card- 
to  wit.  Sir  Caleb  Cixf,  Bart. 

Mr*  Delamere's  counsel  and  a£rents,to- 
geth^  with  Mr.  Delamere  hiiLself,  met  at 
consultation  that  evening,  all  with  the  de- 
pressed air  of  men  who  are  going  on  in  any 
undertaking  contra  tj)em.  ''Well,  what 
think  you  of  our  committee  V  enquired  Mr. 
BerrinetoD,  the  eloquent,  acute,  and  experi- 
enced leading  counsel*  AU  present  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders ;  but  at  length  agreed 
that  even  with  such  a  committee,  their  case 
was  an  overpowering^  one;  no  committee 
oould  dare  to  shut  their  eyes  to  such  an  ar- 
ray of  facts  as  were  here  collected;  the 
clearest  case  of  agency  made  out — Mr.  Ber- 
rington  declared— that  he  had  ever  known 
in  all  his  practice;  and  eleven  distinct 
cases  of  bribery,  supported  each  by  at 
least  three  unexceptionable  witnesses ;  to- 
gether with  half-a-dozen  cases  of  treating  ; 
in  &ct,  their  case,  it  was  admitted,  had 
been  most  admirably  got  up,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Crafty,  (who  was  pre- 
sent,) and  they  must  succeed.  * 

"Of  courv,  they'll  call  for  proof  of 
AQXNOV,  first,"  quoth  Mr.  Berrington,  cai»> 
lessly  glancing  over  his  enormous  brief; 
'^and  we'll  at  once  fix  thi&— what's  his 
name— the  Unitarian  parson,  Mr.  Mafiin.'* 

"Mudflint^J^mirk  Mudflint" 

"Ah,  ha! — We'll  begin  with  him,  and 
Bloodsuck,  and  Centipede.  Fix  them^-^^he 
rest  all  follow,  and  they'll  strike,  in  spite 
of  their  committee— er-— egad — we'll  have 
a  shot  at.the  sitting  member  himself." 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  the 
committee  and  the  parties  were  in  attend 
ance— the   room   quite   crowded— euch  n 

auantitjr  of  Yatton  faces !«— There,  near 
le  chairman,  with  his  hat  perched  as  usanl 
on  his  bushy  hair,  and  dressed  in  his  ordK 
naiy  extravagant  and  absurd  style— his 
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ifmB  icon^wecl  iiito  kis  ejFe,  and  Mb  Itaads 
Hock  into  his  binder  eoat-po^lEets^  and 
retting  on  his  btpt,  stood  the  tiMng 
memW,  Mr.  Titmouse;  and  al^or  the 
ast2al  preliminartes  had  beeii  gone  throng, 
up  rose  Mr.  Berrington,  wiu  tiie  calm, 
confid^t  air  of  a  man  gobg  to  open  a 
winning  ^se;  and  an  overwhelming  case 
be  did  open— the  ehairmas  gkmcing  gloom- 
ily at  the  five  ministerials  on  his  right,  and 
then  inquisitively  at  the  five  opposition 
members  on  lus  lefi.  The  statement  of 
counsel  was  luminous  and  powerfuL  As 
he  went  on,  he  disclosed  almost  as  mintite 
and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  movements 
of  the  Yellows  at  Yattbn,  as  Mr.  Gammon 
hims^eould  have  supi^ied  him  with.  That 
gentleman  shared  in  the  di«aeT  felt  asound 
him.  Twas  dear  that  there  had  been  infernal 
treachery ;  that  they  were  all  ruined.  *^  By 
Jove !  ^re*8  no  standing  up  against  this, 
unless  we  break  them  down  at  the  agency— 
for  BerringtoB  don't  overstate  his  cases/' 
whimpered  Mr.  Granville,  the  leading  coun- 
sel for  the  sitting  membef  ,  to  one  of  his  ju- 
niors, and  to.Mmmcm,  who  sighed,  and 
said  nothing.  With  all  his  experience  in 
the  general  business  of  the  pro^ssion,  he 
knew  as  yet  little  or  nothing  m*  what  might 
he  expected  from  tifeafourabie  ekction  eom^ 
mUtee.  Strcmger  and  8tr(mger,  bladcer  and 
Uacker,  closer  and  closer,  came  oat  the  pe- 
titioner's case.  The  five  opposition  mem- 
bers paid  profound  attention  to  Mr.  Ber- 
rinprtoB,  ana  took  notes ;  as  for  thie  minis* 
tenale,  ime  was  engaged  wUh  his  betting- 
book,  another  writing  out  firanks,  (in  whidi 
he  dealt,)  a  third  conning  over  an  attorney's 
letter,  and  two  were  quietly  playing  to* 
gather  at  ^Tit4at-io^  As  was  expected, 
the  conuaaittee  called  |)eremptorily  for  proof 
of  A6SNCT ;  and  I  will  say,  only  that  if 
Smirk  MudJUni,  B^amabttt  Bhodawik,  and 
Beth  Centipede  were  not  fixed  as  the 
*  AOBNTs'  of  the  sitting  member— there  is 
DO  such  rdation  as  that  of  principal  and 
^geni  in  rerum  naturd  i  there  never  was  in 
this  worid  an  agent  that  had  a  principar,  or 
a  principal  that  had  an  agent.*-Take  only, 
fbn  instance,  the  case  of  Mudfiint  He  was 
|>roved  to  have  been  from  first  to  last  an  ac- 
tive member  oi  Mr  Titmouse's  committee; 
attending  daily,  hourly,  and  on  hundreds 
of  occasions  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Tit- 
inouse.— canvassing  with  .hun— consulting 
him— snaking  appointments  with  him  for 
^Sailing  on  voters,  which  appointments  he 
invariably  kept;  letters  in  his  handwriting, 
velating  to  the  dection,  signed  some  by  Mr. 
Titmouse,  some  by  Mr.  Gammon ;  circulars 
similarly  signed,  and  distributed  by  Mud- 
flint,  and  the  addresses  in  his  handwriting; 
•evtaral  election  bills  paid  by  him  on  ic- 


couitf  of  Mr.  Titmouse;  directions  given 
by  him  and  observed,  as  to  the  bringing  up 
voters  to  ^  poll;  publicans'  bills  paid  at 
the  c(»nauttee-)room,  in  ike  presence  of  Mr. 
Titmouse— and,  hn  short,  nwny  othjpr  such 
acts  as  these  were  established  against  all 
three  of  the  above  persons.  Such  a  dread- 
ful efiect  did  all  this  have  uptm  Mr.  Blood- 
suck  and  Mr.  Centipede,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  go  out,  in  order  to  ml  a  little  gin 
and  water ;  for  tiiey  were  indeed  in  a  sort 
of  death-sweat.  As  for  Mudflint,  he  seraied 
togetsdlower  andsallower  every  minute; 
and  felt  almost  disposed  to  utter  an  inward 
prayer,  had  he  thought  it  would  have  been 
of  the  slightest  use.  Mr.  Berrington's  wit- 
nesses v^re  fiercely  cross-examined,  but  no 
material  impression  was  jNroduced  upon 
them ;  and  when  Mr.  Granville,  on  behalf 
of  tiie  sitting  member,  confident  and  volu- 
ble,  rose  to  prove  to  the  committee,  that  his 
learned  Mend's  case  was  one  of  the  most 
trumpeary  that  had  ever  c<»ne  before  a  com- 
mittee-^ m«re  bolde  of  smoke; — ^that  tiie 
three  genti«nen  in  question  had  been  no 
more  &t  agents  a£  me  sitting  member  tiian 
was  he-^tiie  counsel  then  on  his  legs — the 
agent  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  every  one  of  tiie  petitioner's 
witnesses  was  unworthy  of  beiief-^in  fiact 
perjured-^how  sudde^y  awake  to  the  im» 
portanoe  of  the  inVestigBtion,  became  the 
ministerial  members!  They  never  took 
thdr  eyes  ofi"  Mr.  Granv^e,  except  to  take 
notes^f  his  pointed,  cogent,  unanswerable 
observations !  He  etdkd  no  wiineaea.  At 
Iragth  he  sat  down ;  and  strangers  were 
ordered  to  withdraw— and  'twas  well  they 
did  I  for  such  an  amazing  uproar  eiisue^ 
aihonff  the  committee,  as  soon  as  the  five 
oppoiation  mmnb^s  discovered,  to  their 
amazement  and  disgust,  that  tiiere  was  the 
least  doubt  amongst  their  opponents  as  to 
the  establidunmit  of  agency,  as  would  not, 
possibly,  have  traded  to  raise  that  commit- 
tee, as  a  judicial  4)ody,  inpubHo  estimation. 
After  an  hour  and  a  half's  absence,  stran- 
gers were  re-admitted.  Great  was  the  rush 
-*fbr  the  fttte  of  tiie  petiti<m  hung  on  tiie  de- 
cision to  be  immediately  prcmounced.  As 
soon  as  the  counsd  had  taken  thefr  seats, 
amd  the  eager,  excited  crowd  been  subdued 
into  something  like  silence,  the  chairman. 
Sir  Caleb  cSf,  with  a  flushed  face,  and  a 
very  uneasy  expression,  read  from  a  sheet 
of  foolscap  paper,  whidi  he  held  in  his 
hand,  as  follows  :— 

"Resolved— ITiat  tiie  Petitioner's  Coun- 
sel be  directed  to  proceed  with  ^d«nce  of 
AoiHCY,''  \i.  e,  the  committee  were  of  opi^ 
nion  tiiat  no  sufficient  evidence  had  yet 
been  given,  to  establish  Messrs.  Mudflint, 
Bloo£adE,  and  Centipede,  as  the  agents 
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of  Mr.  Titmouse,  in  the  election  for  Yat- 
Um !  !  !]  The  five  opposition  memhers  sat 
with  stem  indignant  faces,  all  with  their 
backs  turned  towards  the  chairman;  and 
nothing  bnt  a  very  high  tone  of  feeling  and 
chivalrous  sense  of  their  position,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  public  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  prevented  their  repeating  in  pub- 
lic their  fierce  protest  against  themonstroua 
decision  at  which  the  committee,  through  the 
casting  voice  of  the  redoubtable  chairman,had 
arrived.  Their  decision  was  not  immediately 
understood  or  appreciated  by  the  majority 
of  those  present.  After  a  pause  of  some 
moments,  and  amidst  profound  silence*— 

"  Have  I  rightly  understood  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  committee,  sir,"  enquired  Mr. 
Berrington  with  an  amazed  air,  **  that  the 
evidence  already  adduced  ia  not  mffieient  to 
satisfy  the  committee,  as  to  the  agency  of 
Messrs.  Mudflint,  Bloodsuck,  and  Centi- 
pede 1" 

*'  The  committee  meant,  sir,  to  express 
as  much,"  replied  the  chairman,  dryly,  and 
he  sealed  a  letter,  with  affected  indifference: 
ejected,  indeed  1  the  letter  being  one  ad^ 
Pressed  to  a  friend,  to  desire  him  forthwi^ 
to  take  a  hostile  message  on  his— thechair- 
man's  behalf— -to  Colonel  D'Eresby,  one  of 
the  committee,  who  had,  during  die  discus- 
sion with  closed  doors,  spoken  his  mind 
pretty  freely  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
aforesaid  chairman. 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Berrington, 
(on  receiving  the  chairman's  an8wer,7tn  a 
tone  of  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all 
over  the  room,  ^^  neither  would  they  beUeve 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead,'** 

"We'd  better  strike,"  said  his  juniors. 

"  I  think  80,  too,"  said  Mr.  Berrington ; 
adding,  as  he  turned  towards  tiie  committee 
with  an  air  of  undis^ised  dissust,  "  I  pro- 
test, sir,  that  never  m  the  whole  course  of 
my  experience  before  election  committees, 
have  I  been  so  astounded  as  I  am  at  the  de- 
cision to  which  th^  committee  has  just  come. 
Probably,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
committee  will  be  pleased  to  adjourn  till  the 
morning,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  course  we  will  pursue."  (This 
produced  a  great  sensation.) 

"Certainly — ^let  it  be  so,"  replied. the 
chairman,  blandly,  yet  anxiously ;  and  the 
committee  broke  up.  Before  they  met  again 
three  shots  a-piece  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween the  chairman  and  Colonel  D'Eresby 
— "happily  without  effeet,^'  and  theparties 
l«ift  the  sToimd  in  as  hostile  a  spirit  as  they 
Aad  rea^^  it.  I  will  say  for.  the  Colonel, 
toat  he  wara  plain,  stiaight-forward  soldier, 
who  did  not  understand  nonsense,  norcould 
tolerate  coqiietting  with  an  oath. 


"  Of  course  the  petition  is  dropped  V*  «aid 
Mr.  Borin^n,  bitterly,  as  soon  as  all  -were 
assembled  m  the  evemng,  in  consultation  ar 
his  chambers. 

"Of  course,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  suf 
ficiently  melancholy  tone. 

"  So  help  me  Heaven  !'*  said  Mr.  Ber- 
rington, "  I  feel  disposed  to  say  I  will  never 
appear  a^n  before  a  committee.  This 
sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on  much  longer ! 
To  thii^  that  every  man  of  that  committee 
is/swom  before  God  to  do  his  duty!  I'll 
take  care  to  strike  every  one  of  those  six 
merf  off  from  any  future  list  that  2  may  have 
to  do  with !" 

"  I  can  say  only,"  remarked  the  jsecond 
counsel,  a  calm  and  experienced  lawyer, 
"  that,  in  my  opinion,  had  all  of  us  sate 
down  to  frame,  beforehand,  a  perfect  case 
of  agency^— with  facts  at  will — ^we  could 
never  have  framed  one  stronger  than  the  one 
to-day  declared  insufficient.'' 

"I  have  been  in  seven  other  petitions,^' 
said  Mr.  Berrington,  "  this  very  week;  but 
there  the  sitting  members,  were  Torie»: 
Gracious  Heaven!  what  facts  have  been 
thtsre  held  sufficient  proof  of  agency ! — ^The 
Barnard  Castle  committee  yesterday,  held 
that,  to  have  been  seen  once  shaking 
hands  in  a  pastrycook's  shop  with  tiie  mU 
ting  member,  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
a^6fi«y— ^nd  we've  lost  the  seat !  In  the 
Cueufnber  Committee,  a  man  who  by  chance 
stood  once  under  a  doorway  with  the  sitting 
member,  in  a  sudden  shower  of  rain— was 
held  thereby  to  have  become  his  agent ;  and 
we  there  also  lost  the  seat !— Faugh !  what 
would  foreigners  say  if  they  heard  such 
things  1" 

"It's  perhaps  hardly  worth  mentioning,** 
said  Mr.  Parkinson;  "  but  tiiis  afternoon  1 
happened  to  see  Mr.  O'Gibbet  dining  with 
Mr.  O'Doodle,  Mr.  Hubbaboo,  and  Mr. 
M'Squash,  off  pork  and  greens,  at  tiie  Jolly- 
Thieves'  Tavern,  in  D^ge  Street— -I — 
I— *they  were  talking  together  very  eager-- 

"  The  less  we  say  about  that  the  better,*' 
replied  Mr.  Berrington ;  *'  I  have  not  had 
my  eyes  shut,  I  can  tell  yon !  It's  a  hard 
case,  Mr.  Crafty;  but  after  all  your  pains, 
and  the  dreadful  expense  incurred,  it's  ne- 
vertheless quite  farcical  to  think  of  going  on 
with  a  committee  like  this"— 

"  Of  course  the  petition  is  abandoned," 
replied  Crafty. 

The  next  morning  they  again  appeared 
before  the  committee. 

"  I  have  to  inform  the  committee,"  com- 
menced Mr.  Berrington,  with  sufficient 
sternness,  "  that  my  learned  Mends  and  I. 
who  had«  in  our  ignorance  and  inexperience^ 
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Imagined,  till  yesterday i  that  the  evidence 
we  then  opened  was  ten  times  more  than 
sufficient  to  establish  agency  before  any  le- 
gal tribunal" — 

»•  Counsel  will  be  pleased  to  moderate 
their  excitement,  and  to  treat  the  committee 
with  due  respect,"  interrupted  the  chair- 
man, warmly,  and  reddening  as  he  spoke ; 
while  the  ministerial  members  looked  very 
fiercely  at  Mr.  Berrington,  and  one  or  two 
placed  their  arms  a-kimbo* 

— "  have  come  to  the  determination  to 
withdraw  the  petitioner's  case  from  before 
the  committee ;  as,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  at- 
tempt"  . 

••  Fait,  sir,  an'  you're  miglity  indacent 
— yeare— an'  you'd  better  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  your  head,"  said  Mr.  O'Doodle,  fiercely, 
and  with  aninsolentlookatMr.  Berrington. 

**Sir,"  said  the  latter,  addressing  Mr. 
O'Doodle,  with  a  bitter  smile— "as  it  is 
possible  to  stand  where  I  do  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  a  gentleman,  so  it  is  possible— 
to  sit  there — without  becoming  one." 

"  Sir — Misther  Chairman — I'll  only  Just 
ask  you,  sir — ^isn't  thai  a  brache  of  pnve- 


lige^ 


you,  I 


"  Oh,  be  aisy — aisy  wid  ye— and  isn't  he 
hired  to  say  all  this  V  whispered  Mr.  Hub- 
baboo  ;  and  the  indignant  senator  sat  down. 

"  The  petition  is  withdrawn,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Berrington  calmly. 

"Then,'°  subjoined  his  opponent,  as  qui- 
etly rising  as  his  learned  friend  had  sate 
down,  "1  respectfully  apply  to  the  com- 
mittee to  vote  it  Frivolous  and  Fexaiious,^'* 

'*  Possibly  the  committee  will  pause  be- 
fore going  thai  length,"  said  Mr.  Berring- 
ton, very  gravely;  but  he  was  mistaken. 
Strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw;  and, 
on  their  re-admission,  the  chairman  read 
the  resolution  of  the  committee,  that  "Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse,  Esq.,  had  been  and  was 
duly  elected  to  serve  for  the  borough  of 
Yatton;  and  that  the  petition  against  his 
return  was  Frivolous  and  Vexatious:"  by 
which  decision,  all  the  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  by  Mr.  Titmouse  were  thrown  upon 
his  opponent  Mr.  Delamere— a  just  penalty 
for  his  wanton  and  presumptuous  attempt. 
This  decision  was  welcomed  by  the  crowd 
in  the  committee-room  with  clapping  of 
hands,  stamping  of  feet,  and  cheering.*— 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Yatton  Peti- 
tion. Mr.  Titmouse,  on  entering  the  House 
that  evening,  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
Trom  the  ministerial  benches :  and  within 
a  few  minutes  afterwards,  I^ord  Frederick 
Brackenbury,  to  five  the  House  and  the  pub- 
lic an  idea  of  me  important  service  per- 
formed by  the  committee,  rose  and  moved 
2k3 


that  the  6nde$ue  dtould  he  ^mnieii— which 
was  orderad. 
The  next  day  a  very  distingoisbed  patriot 

Withered  some  of  the  blooming  froit  of  the 
*7/  for  Giving  Everybody  Everything'-^ 
not  for  himself  personally,  however,  but  aa 
a  trustee  for  the  pubUe  t  so,  at  least,  I  should 
infer  from  the  fullowingr  fact,  that  whereas, 
in  the  morning,  his  balance  at  his  banker's 
was  exactly  jga,  lOis.  7ief.— by  the  after- 
noon, it  was  suddenly  augmented  to  dS3003, 
l(U,  7irf.— shortly  expressed  thus  :— 

«£3:  10;  7irf. -f-£30O0=;e3003: 
10:7irf." 

Thus  might  my  friend  Titmouse  exolaim, 
"  Out  of  this  nettle  danger  I've  plucked  the 
flower  safely  P^  'Twas,  indeed,  fortunate 
for  the  country,  that  such,  and  so  early,  had 
been  the  termination  of  the  contest  for  the 
representation  of  Yatton;  for  it  enabled  Mr. 
Titmouse  at  once  to  enter,  with  all  the  en- 
ergy belonging  to  ids  character,  upon  the 
discharge  of  hislegislateNrial  functions.  The 
very  next  day  after  his  own  seat  had  been 
secured  to  him  by  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  was  balloted  for,  and  chosen  one 
of  the  members  of  a  committee,  of  which 
Swindle  O*  Gibbet,  Esquire^  was  chairman, 
for  trying  the  validity  of  the  return  of  two 
Tory  impostors  for  an  Irish  county.  So 
marvelloasly  quick  an  insist  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  case  did  he  and  his  brethren  in  the 
committee  obtain,  that  they  intimated,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  petitioner's  counsel's 
opening  address,  that  it  would  be  quite  su- 
perfluous for  him  to  call  witnesses  in  sup- 
port of  a  statement  pf  facts,  which  it  was 
presumed  the  sitting  members  could  not 
think  of  seriously  contesting.  Against  this, 
the  sittinjr  member's  counsel  remonstrated 
with  indignant  energy,  on  which  the  com- 
mittee thought  it  best  to  let  him  take  his 
own  course,  which  would  entail  its  0¥m 
consequences ;  viz.,  that  the  opposition  to 
the  petition  would  be  voted  frivolous  and 
vexatious.  A  vast  deal  of  evidence  was 
then  adduced,  after  which,  as  might  have, 
been  expected,  the  committee  reported  to  the 
House,  that  Lord  Beverly  de  Wynston 
(who  owned  half  the  county  for  Which  he 
had  presumed  to  stand)  and  Sir  Harry  Ed- 
dington  ^who  owned  pret^  nearly  the  other 
half)  hao  been  unduly  retorned;  that  two 
most  respectable  gentlemen,  Mr.  O'Shirt- 
less  and  Mr.  O'TcSldy,  (the  one  a  discarded 
attorney's  derk,  and  the  other  an  insolvent 
publican,  neither  of  whom  had  ever  been  in 
the  county  till  the  time  of  the  election,) 
ought  to  have  been  returned ;  and  the  cleik 
of  the  House  was  to  amend  the  retnm  ac* 
cordingly ;  and  that  ike  opposition  to  tb« 
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peCilioii  had  been  fUydoiit  and  ▼^zettoas. 
Mr.  Titmouse  after  this  formed  an  intimate 
aeqnaintanoe  with  the  two  ^ntlemen  whom) 
infinitely  to  their  own  afttonisfament,  he  had 
hdped  to  seat  lor  the  eonnty,  and  who  had 
many  <|ualities  kindred  to  hts  own,  princi- 
pally in  the  matter  of  dress  and  drink.  Very 
diortly  afterwasds,  he  was  elected  one  of  a 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the 
operation  of  the  Usury  Laws,  and  another, 
of  a  still  more  important  character — ^viz.:  jto 
inquire  into  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  with  reference  to  free  trade 
and  ^e  permanent  preservation  of  peace. 
They  continued  sitting  for  a  month,  and 
thus  stated  the  luminous  result  of  their  en- 
quiry and  deliberation,  in  their  report  to  the 
House :— "  That  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
securing  permanently  the  good^will  of  for- 
eign powers,  was  by  removing  all  restric- 
tions upon  their  imports  into  this  country, 
and  imponnp  prohibitory  duties  upon  our 
exports  into  tibeirs ;  at  the  same  time  redu- 
cing our  naval  and  military  establishments 
to  a  point  which  should  never  thereafter  oc- 
casion uneasiness  to  any  foreign  power." 
He  also  served  on  one  or  two  private  com- 
mittees, attended  by  counsel.  In  the  course 
of  their  enquiries  many  very  difficult  and 
oomplieated  Questions  arose,  which  called 
forth  i^eat  ability  on  the  part  of  counsel. 
On  one  occasion,  in  particular,  I  recollect 
that  Mr.  Dbpth,  one  of  the  most  dexterous 
and  subtle  reasoners  to  be  found  at  the 
English  bar,  having  started  the  great  ques- 
tion really  at  issue  between  tiie  parties,  ad- 
dressed a  long  and  most  masterly  argument 
to  the  committee.  He  found  himself,  after 
some  time,  making  rapid  way  with  them ; 
and,  in  particular,  there  were  indications 
that  he  had  at  len^  powerfully  arrested 
the  attention  of  Mr«  Titmouse,  who,  his 
chin  noting  on  his  open  hand,  and  his  el- 
bow on  the  table,  learned  forward  towards 
Mr.  Depth,  on  whom  he  fixed  his  eye  ap- 
parently with  deep  attention.  How  mista- 
ken, however,  was  Depth !  Titmouse  was 
thinJring  all  the  while  of  two  very  different 
matters;  viz.,  whether  he  could  possibly 
sit  it  out  without  a  bottle  of  soda->^ater,  la- 
bouring, as  he  was,  under  the  sickening  ef- 
fects of  excessiy^  potations  over  night ;  and 
also  whether  his  favourite  little  terrier,  Tit- 
ty, would  win  or  lose  in  her  encounter  on 
the  morrow  with  fifW  rats— 'that  being  the 
number  which  Mr.  Titmouse  had  bet  three 
to  one  she  would  kill  in  three  minutes* 
time.  l%e  decision  to  which  ^at  commit- 
tee might  comev  would  affect  interests  to 
ttie  amount  of  nearly  a  million  sterling,  and 
might  or  might  notoccasiona  monstrous  in- 
vasion of  vested  rigbts ! 
He  still  continaed  to  occupy  his  very 


handsome  apartments  at  the  Albany.    Yon 
might  generally  have  seen  him,  about  ten 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  (or  say  twekfCf 
when  his  attendance  was  not  required  upon 
committees,)  reclining  on  his  sofa,  enve- 
loped in  a  yellow  figured  satin  dressing- 
gown,  smoking  an  enormous  hookah ;  wiUi 
a  little  table  before  him,  with  a  decanter  of 
^n,  cold  water,  and  a  tumbler  or  two  upon 
It.    On  a  large  round  table  near  him  lay  a 
great  number  of  dinner  and  evening  cards, 
notes,  letters,  public  and  private,  vote-pa- 
pers and  Parliamentary  reports.     Beside 
him,  on  the  sofa,  lay  the  last  number  of  the 
Sunday  Fkah-^^to  which,  and  to  the  Neto^ 
gate  Calendar,  his  reading  was,  in  fact,  al- 
most entirely  confined.    Over  his  maritel- 
eiecewasalarge  hideous  oil-painting  of  two 
rawny  and  half-naked  ruffians,  in  boxing 
attitude ;  (^posite  was  a  very  large  picture 
(for  which  ne  had  given  seventy  guineas) 
of  Lord   Scaramouch's  dog  Nestor,  in  his 
famous  encounter  with  two  hundred  rats, 
which  he  killed  in  the  astonishingly  short 
^ace  of  seven  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds. 
Opposite  to  the  door,  however,  was  the 
great  point  of  attraction ;  viz.,  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Titmouse  himself.    His  neck  was 
oare,  his  ample  shirt-collars  being  thrown 
down  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  ^ace  look* 
ing  upwards.    The  artist  had  laboured  hard 
to  give  it  that  fine  indignant  expression  with 
which,  in  pictures  of  men  of  genius,  t^ey 
are  generally  represented  as  looking  up  to- 
wards the  moon;  bat  nature  was  too  strong 
for  him — ^his  eye  too  accurate,  and  his  brush 
too  obedient  to  his  eye ;  so  that  the  only  ex- 
pression he  could  bnng  out,  was  one  of  in- 
nocent and  stupid  wonder.    A  rich  green 
mantle  enveloped  his  figtire;  and  amidst  its 
picturesque  folds,  was  visible  his  left  hand, 
holding  them  together,  and  with  a  glittering 
ring  on  the  first  and  last  fingers.    In  one 
corner  of  the  room,  on  a  table,  were  a  pair 
of  foils;  and  on  the  ground  near  them,  three 
or  four  pairs  of  boxing-gloves.    On  another 
table  lay  a  guitar— -on  another,  a  violin ;  on 
both  of  which  delightful  instruments  he  was 
taking  almost  daily  lessons.    Though  the 
room  was  both  elegantly  and  expensively 
furnished,  (according  to  the  taste  of  its  for- 
mer occupant,)  it  was  now  redolent — as 
were  Mr.  Titmouse's  clothes — of  the  odours 
of  tobacco-smoke  and  gin  and  water.     Here 
It  was  that  Mr.  Titmouse  would  often  spend 
hour  after  hour  boxing  witJi  Billy  Bully,  the 
celebrated  prize-fighter  and  pickpocket ;  or, 
when  somewhat  far  gone  in  liquor,  playing 
cribbage,  or  put,  with  his  valet — ^an  artfaU 
impudent  feliow,  who  had  gained  great  in- 
fluence over  him. 

As  for  the  House — ^Modesty  (the  twin- 
sister  of  Merit)  kept  Mr.  Titmouse  fear  m 
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,eng  tFme  Tory  <{tiiet  there.  He  saw  the 
neeessity  of  attentitely  watching  erery  thing 
that  passed  aronnd  him,  in  order  to  become 
practically  familiar  with  the  routine  of  bn- 
siness,  before  he  ventured  to  step  forward 
into  action,  and  distinguish  himself.  He 
had  not  been  long,  however,  thus  prudently 
occupied,  when  an  occasion  presented  it- 
self, of  which  he  availed  himself  with  all 
the  bold  felicitous  promptitude  of  genius— 
whose  prime  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  the  successful  seizure  of  opportunity.  He 
suddenly  saw  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring 
into  play  an  earlyaccomplishment  of  his — 
an  accomplishment  of  which,  when  acqui- 
ring it,  how  little  he  dreamed  of  the  si^al 
uses  to  which  it  mifi^ht  be  afterwards  turn- 
ed !  The  great  Lord  Coke  hath  somewhere 
said  to  the  legal  student,  that  there  is  no 
kind  or  degree  of  knowledge  whatsoever, 
'  Bo  apparency  vain  and  useless  that  it  shall 
not,  if  remembered,  at  one  time  or  other 
serve  his  purpose.  Thus  it  seemed  about 
Co  be  with  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  whom  it  chan- 
ced in  this  wise.  In  early  life,  while  fol- 
lowing the  humble  calling  m  which  he  was 
occupied  when  first  presented  to  the  reader, 
he  used  to  amuse  himself,  in  his  long  jour- 
neys about  the  streets,  with  bundle  and 
yard-measure  under  his  arm,  by  imitating 
the  cries  of  cats,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the 
■queaking  of  pigs,  the  braying  of  donkeys, 
and  the  yelping  of  curs;  in  which  matters 
he  became  at  length  so  great  a  proficient,  as 
to  attract  the  admiring  attention  of  passers- 
by,  and  to  afford  great  amusement  to  tiie  cir- 
cles in  which  he  visited.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  man  living,  though  ever  so  great  a 
fix>l,  that  cannot  do  tomeihin^  or  other  well ; 
and  Titmouse  became  a  surprising  proficient 
in  the  arts  I  have  alluded  to.  He  could 
imitate  a  hlue^ttltjly  buzzing  about  the 
window,  and,  lighting  upon  it,  abruptly 
cease  its  little  noise,  and,  anon  flying  tm 
a^in,  as  suddenly  resume  it; — a  eh^ken^ 
picking  its  way  cautiously  among  the  grow- 
ing cabbagres ; — ^a  tat,  at  midnight  on  the 
moonlit  tifes,  pouring  forth  the  sorrows  of 
her  heart  on  account  of  the  absence  of  her 
inconstant  mate ; — a  eoch^  suddenly  wtJdng 
out  of  some  horrid  dream — it  may  be  the 
nightmare— and,  in  the  ecstacy  of  its  fright, 
crowing  as  though  it  would  split  at  once  its 
throat  and  heart,  alarming  all  mankind ; — 
a  little  eur^  yelping  with  mingled  fear  and 
fury,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  were,  advanc- 
ing backwards,  in  view  of  a  fiendish  tom- 
cat, with  high-curved  back,  flaming  eyes, 
and  spitting  fury.— I  only  wish  you  had 
heard  Mr.  Titmouse  on  these  occasions;  it 
might,  perhaps,  even  have  reminded  you  of 
the  observation  of  Doctor  Johnson,  that  ge- 


nius is  greatnatural  powers  accidentally 
directed. 

Now  there  was,  on  a  certain  night,  about 
three  months  after  Titmouse  had  been  in  the 
House,  a  kind  of  pitched  battle  between  &e 
Ministry  and  their  formidable  opponents; 
in  which  the  speakers  on  each  side  did  their 
best  to  prove  that  their  opponents  were  apos- 
tates; utterly  worthless ;  destitute  alike  of 
public  and  private  virtue;  unfit  to  govern; 
and  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try. My  Lord  Bulfinch  rose,  late  on  the 
third  evening  of  the  debate— -never  had  been 
seen  so  full  a  House  during  the  session— 
and  in  a  Ion?  and  able  speech  contended, 
/(first,)  that  the  opposite  side  were  selfish, 
ignorant,  and  dishonest;  and,  (secondly,) 
£at  Ministers  had  only  imitat^  their  ex- 
ample. He  was  vehemently  cheered  from 
time  to  time,  and  sate  down  amidst  a  tem- 
pest of  applause.  Up  then  rose  the  ex-min- 
ister and  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  in  a 
very  few  moments  there  was  scarce  a  sound 
to  be  heard,  except  that  of  the  delidous 
voice— at  once  clear,  harmonious,  distinct 
in  utterance,  and  varied  in  intonation— of 
incomparably  the  finest  Parliamentary  ora- 
tor of  the  day,  Mr.  Vivid.  The  hearts  of 
those  around  him,  who  centred  all  their 
hopes  in  him,  beat  with  anxious  pride.  He 
had  a  noble  cast  of  countenance— a  brilliant 
eye— strongly  marked  and  most  expressive 
features— a  commanding  fi^re— a  graceful 
and  winning  address.  His  language,  re- 
fined, copious,  and  vigorous,  every  won!  he 
uttered  told.  His  illustrations  were  as  rich 
and  apt  as  his  reasonings  were  close  and  co- 
gent ;  and  his  powera  of  ridicule  were  un- 
rivalled. On  the  present  occasion  he  was 
tiioroughly  roused,  and  put  forth  all  his 
powera:  he  and  Lord  Bulfinch  had  been 
waiting  for  each  other  during  the  whole  de- 
bate; and  now  Mr.  Vivid  had  the  reply, 
and  truly  regarded  himself  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  great  and  grievously  slandered 
party  in  the  state,  whom  be  had  risen  to 
vindicate  f^om  the  elaborate  and  envenomed 
asperaions  of  Lord  Bulfinch,  who  sat,  speeds 
ily  pierced  through  and  through  with  the 
arrows  of  poignant  sarcasm,  amidst  the 
loud  laughter  of  even  his  own  side,  so  irre- 
sistible was  the  humour  of  the  speaker. 
Even  Mr.  O^Gibbet,  who  had  been  from 
time  to  tone  exclaiming,  half  aloud,  to  thoea 
around— «<  Och  the  ]Htiful  fellow !  The  stu- 
ped baste! — Nivir  mind  him— ^ivil  aw<»d, 
my  lord  !'^ — was  at  length  subdued  into  si- 
lence. In  fact,  the  whole  house  was  with 
the  brilliant  and  impassioned  speaker.  Eve- 
ry now  and  then  vehement  and  tumnltuoos 
cheering  would  buret  forth  from  the  Oppo- 
sition as  from  one  man,  answersd  by  as  v» 
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bemcntand  determined  cheering  from  the 
ministerial  benches ;  but  you  could  not  fail 
to  observe  an  anxious  and  alarmed  exOTes- 
sion  stealing  over  the  faces  of  Lord  JBul- 
finch's  supporters.  His  lordship  sat  immo- 
vably, with  his  arms  folded,  and  eyes  fixed 
on  his  opponent,  and  a  hitter  smile  on  his 
face,  glancing  frequently,  however,  with 
increasing  anxiety  towards  Mr.  O'Squeal, 
the  only  *' great  gun,"  he  had  lef^-^that 
gentleman  having  undertaken  {infdixpuer^ 
aique  impar  congres8U8  defUUi  !)  to  reply  lo 
Mr^  Vivid.  Poor  Mr.  O'Squeal  himself 
looked  pale  and  dispirited,  and  would 
probably  have  given  up  all  his  little  pros- 
pects to  be  able  to  sneak  away  from  the 
post  he  had  so  eagerly  occupied,  and  de- 
volve upon  others  the  responsibility  of  re- 
plying to  a  speech  looming  more  and  more 
dreadfully  upon  his  trembling  faculties 
every  moment,  as  infinitely  more  formida- 
ble in  all  points  of  view  than  any  thing  he 
'had  anticipated.  The  speech  must  electrify 
the  public,  even  as  it  was  then  electrifying 
the  House.  He  held  a  sheet  of  paper  in 
one  hand,  resting  on  his  knee,  and  a  pen  in 
the  other,  with  which  he  incessantly  tctpk 
notes— only  to  disffuise  his  fright;  for  his 
mind  went  not  wiui  his  pen— all  he  heard 
was  above  and  beyond  him ; — he  might  as 
well  think  of  whistling  down  a  whirlwind ; 
yet  there  was  no  escape  for  him.  Was  the 
uneasy  eye  of  Lord  Bulfinch,  more  and  more 
frequently  directed  towards  him,  calculated 
to  oalm  or  encourage  him  1  or  the  sight  of 
the  adroit,  sarcastic,  and  brilliant  debater 
sitting  opposite,  who  had  his  eye  on  Mr. 
O'Squeal,  and  was  evidently  to  rise  and 
reply  to  him?  Mr.  O'Squeal  began  to  feel 
cold  as  death,  and  at  length  burst  into  a 
cold  perspiration.  After  a  two  hours'  speech, 
of  uncommon  power  and  brilliance,  Mr. 
Vivid  wound  up  with  a  rapid  and  striking 
recapitulation  of  the  leading  points  of  his 
policy  when  in  power,  which,  he  contend- 
ed, were  in  triumphant  contrast  with  those 
of  his  successors,  which  were  wavering,  in-, 
consistent,  perilous  to  every  national  inte- 
rest, and  in  despicable  subservience  to  the 
vilest  and  lowest  impulses.  **And  now, 
sir,"  s^id  Mr.  Vivid,  turning  to  the  Sneaker, 
and  then  directing  a  bold  and  inaignant 
Iflance  of  defiance  at  Lord  Bulfinch — ^*does 
the  noble  lord  opposite  talk  of— ^'mpeoc^ 
ment !  I  ask  Mm  in  the  face  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  ^aole  country,  whose  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  it  with  anxiety  and  agitation — 
will  he  presume  to  repeat  his  £reat?  or 
win  any  one  on  his  behalf?" — (turning  a 
glance  of  withering  scorn  towards  Mr. 
O'Sqoeal  W' Sir,  I  pause  forarepl^!"— 
And  be  aid«>«eeveral  seconds  elapsing  in 
dead  silence,  which  was  presently,  how- 


ever, broken  in  a  manner  that  wae  per 
fe'ctly  unprecedented,  and  most  astounding 
Twas  a  reply  to  his  cuestion;  but  such  as, 
had  he  anticipated  it,  he  would  never  have 
put  the  question,  or  paused  for  its  answer. 

"  Coch-ordoodle-do-^HHi  /"  issued,  with  in- 
imitable fidelity  oi  tone  and  manner,  from 
immediately  behind  Lord  Bulfinch,  who 
started  from  his  seat  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
Every  one  started;  Mr.  Vivid  recoiled  a 
pace  or  two  from  the  table— and  then  a  uni- 
versal peal  of  laughter  echoed  from  all 
Suarters  of  the  House,  not  excepting  even 
le  strangers'  gallery.  The  Speaker  wad 
convulsed,  and  could  not  rise  to  call  <*  order.'* 
Lord  Bulfinch  laughed  himself  almost  into 
fits;  even  those  immediately  behind  Mr* 
Vivid  were  giving  way  to  uncontrollable 
laughter,  at  so  comical  and  monstrous  an 
issue.  He  himself  tried  for  a  moment  to 
join  in  the  laugh,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  terri-  / 
biy  disconcerted  and  confounded.  This 
frightful  and  disgusting  incident  had  done 
away  with  the  enect  of  his  whole  speech ; 
and  in  twenty-four  hours'  time,  the  occur* 
lence  would  be  exciting  langhter  and  deri* 
sion  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom. 

*♦  Order !  order !  order !"  cried  the  Speak* 
er,  his  fall  red  and^  swollen  with  scarce 
subdued  laughter.  Several  times  Mr.  Vivid 
attempted  to  resume,  only,  however,  occa» 
sioning  renewed  laughter.  Still  he  perse- 
vered ;  and,  with  much  presence  of  mind, 
made  a  pointed  and  wittv  allusion  to  Rome 
saved  by  the  cackling  of  a  goose.  'Twas, 
however,  plainly  useless;  and  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two's  pause  of  irresolution,  he  yield- 
ed to  his  fate,  with  visible  vexation  abrupt- 
ly concluded  his  observations,  gathered  has- 
tily togfether  his  papers,  and  resumed  his 
seat  and  his  hat — a  signal  for  renewed 
laughter  and  triumphant  cheering  from  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House.  Up  then 
started  Mr.  O'Squeal — and,  despite  his  ab- 
suii)  and  extravagant  gesticulation,  and  per- 
fectly frightful  tone  of  voice,  dashed  boldly 
off  at  one  or  two  of  the  weakest  points  which 
had  been  made  by  his  discomfited  adversa- 
ry, which  he  dealt  with  very  dexterously ; 
and  then  threw  up  a  vast  number  of  rhetori- 
cal fireworks,  amidst  the  glitter  and  blaze 
of  which  he  sat  down,  and  was  enthusiasti- 
cally cheered,  'Twas  my  friend  Mr.  Tit 
mouse  that  had  worked  this  wonder,  and 
entirely  changed  the  fate  of  the  day.  Up 
rose  Mr.  O'Squeal's  dreaded  opponent— .bul 
in  vain;  he  was  quite  crestfallen;  evidently 
in  momentary  apprehelision  of  receivinjf  an 
interruption  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Vivid 
bad  experienced.  He  was  nervous  and  fid* 
gety^-as  well  he  might  be ;  and  would  most 
assuredly  have  shared  the  fate  of  Mr.  Vivid, 
but  that  Titmouse  was  (not  without  gresl 
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diflioalty)  restramed  by  Lord  Balfinch,  on 
the  ground  that  the  desired  effect  had  been 
produced,  and  would  he  only  impaired  by  a 
repetition.  The  debate  came  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly to  a  close,  and  the  Opposition  were 
beaten  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  thirty ^ 
which  looked  somethinf  like  a  working  ma- 
jority. 

This  happy  occurrence  at  once  brought 
Mr.  Titmouse  into  notice,  and  very  mreat 
favour  with  his  party;— well,  indeed,  it 
inight,  for  he  had  become  a  most  powerful 
Auxiliary,  and  need  it  be  added  how  dreaded 
and  detested  he  was  by  their  opponents  1 — 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  even  their 
leading  speakers,  who  could  scarce  ever  af- 
terwards venture  on  any  thing  a  little  out  of 
the  common  way — a  little  higher  flight  than 
usual— -bein^  in  momentary  apprehension  of 
some  such  ^isgustinff  and  ludicrous  inter- 
ruption as  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  indi- 
cating the  effect  which  the  speaker  was 
producing  upon— a  cat,  a  donkey,  a  cock, 
orapuppyt  Ah,  me !  what  a  sheep's  eye 
each  of  them  cast,  as  he  went  on,  towards 
Titmouse  ?  And  if  ever  he  was  observed 
to  be  absent,  there  was  a  sensible  improve- 
ment in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Opposi- 
tion speakers.  The  ministerial  journals  all 
over  the  country  worked  the  joke  well ;  and 
in  their  leading  articles  against  any  of  Mr. 
Vivid's  speeches,  would  »*sum  up  all  in 
one  memorable  word— *cocA>a-(fooc?/!c-efoo  / ' " 

As  is  generally  the  case,  the  signal  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Titmouse  brought  into  the  field 
a  host  of  imitators  in  the  House ;  and  their 

Eerformances,  inferior  though  they  were, 
ecoming  more  and  more  frequent,  gave 
quite  a  new  character  to  the  proceedings  of 
that  digrnified  deliberative  assembly.  At 
length,  hQwever,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pass  a  resolution  of  the  House  against  such 
practices ;  and  it  was  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals, that  thenceforth  no  honourable  mem- 
ber should  interrup't  business  by  whistling, 
singingf,  or  imitating  the  sounds  of  animals, 
or  making  any  other  disgusting  noise  what- 
soever. 

The  political  importance  thus  acquired 
by  Mr.  Titmouse— and  which  he  enjoyed 
till  the  passing  of  the  above  resolution,  by 
which  it  was  cut  up  root  and  branch — had 
naturally  a  very  elevating  effect  upon  him ; 
as  you  might  have  perceived,  had.  you  only 
once  seen  him  swaggering  along  the  House 
to  his  seat  behind  the  front  Treasury  bench, 
dressed  in  his  usual  style  of  fashion,  and 
with  his  quizzing-glass  stuck  into  his  eye. 
Mr.  O'Gibbet  invariably  greeted  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  would  often,  at 
a  pinching  part  of  an  Opposition  speech, 
turn  round  and  invoke  his  powers,  by  the 
exclamation — »*Now,  now,  Titty!"     He 


dined,  in  due  coarse,  with  the  Speaker— as 
usual,  in  full  court-dress;  and,  having  got 
a  little  champagne  in  his  head,  insisted  on 

foing  through  his  leading  *'  imitations,*'  m- 
nitely  to  the  amusement  of  some  half  dozen 
of  the  guests,  and  all  the  servants.  His  cir- 
cle of  acquaintance  was  extending  every 
day;  he  became  a  very  welcome  guest,  as 
an  object  of  real  curiosity.  He  was  not  a 
man,  however,  to  be  always  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  others,  without  at  least  offer- 
ing a  return;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
experienced  friend  in  the  House,  he  com- 
menced a  series  of'*  parliamentary  dinners" 
^presumptuous  little  puppy!)  at  the  Glid- 
dmgton  Hotel.  They  went  off  with  much 
eclat,  and  were  duly  chronicled  in  the  daily 
journals,  as  thus  :— 

"On  Saturday,  Mr.  Titmouse,  M.  P., 
entertained  (his  third  dinner  given  this  ses- 
sion) at  the  Gliddington  Hotel,  the  follow- 
ing (amongst  others)  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons :  Sir  Simp- 
son Silly,  Mr,  Flummery,  Mr.  0*Gibbet, 
Mr.  Outlaw,  Lord  Beetle,  Mr.  O'Shirtless, 
Sir  Too  Raladdy,  Mr.  Tripe,  Mr.  Scum, 
and  a  dozen  others." 

Mr.  Titmouse,  at  length,  thought  himself 
warranted  in  inviting  Lord  Bulnnch ! — ^and 
the  Speaker!  !— «nd  Lord  Firebrand,  (the 
Foreign  Secretary ;)  all  of  whom,  however, 
very  politely  declined,  pleading  previous 
engagements.  I  can  hardly,  however,  give 
Mr.  'ritmouse  t;he  credit  of  these  latter  pro- 
ceedings ;  which  were,  in  fact,  suggested  to 
him,  in  tlie  first  instance,  by  two  or  three 
young  wags  in  the  House ;  who,  barring  a 
little  difference  in  the  way  of  bringing  up, 
were  every  whit  as  great  fools  and  cox- 
combs as  himself,  and  equally  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  their  favoured  constitu- 
encies and  of  the  country,  as  so  calculated 
for  the  purpose  of  practical  legislation,  and 
that  remodelling  of  the  constitutions  of/ 
the  country  upon  which  the  new  House  of 
Commons  seemed  bent.  'Twas  truly  de- 
lightful to  see  the  tables  of  these  young 
gentlemen  groaning  under  daily  accumula- 
tions of  Parliamentary  documents,  contain- 
ing all  sorts  of  political  and  statistical  in- 
formation, collected  and  published  with 
vast  labour  and  expense,  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  their  powerful  intellects  upon' 
the  business  of  tlie  country,  so  that  they 
might  come  duly  prepared  to  the  impor- 
tant discussions  in  the  House,  on  all  ques- 
tions of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  As 
for  Mr.  Titmouse,  he  never  relished  the 
idea  of  perusing  and  studying  these  trouble 
some  and  repulsive  documents — page  a^</^ 
page,  filled  with  long  rows  of  figures,  tables 
of  prices,  of  exchanges,  &c.,  reports  of  thu 
evidence,  verbatim  et  literatim^  taken  in 
50 
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question  and  answer  before  every  commit- 
tee that  sat;  all  sorts  of  expensive  and  trou- 
blesome *'  returns,"  movea  for  by  any  one 
that  chose ;  he  rather  contented  himself  with 
attending  to  what  went  on  in  the  House ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  all  the  documents 
in  question  became  the  perquisite  of  Mr. 
Titmouse's  valet,  who  got  a  good  round  sum 
for  them  (uncut)  as  waste  paper. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  plea- 
sure which  my  little  friend  experienced,  in 
dispensing  the  little  favours  and  courtesies 
of  orders  for  the  gallery,  and  franks,  to  those 
who  applied  for  them ;  for  all  his  show  of 
feeling  it  a  "  bore*^  to  be  asked,  'Twas  these 
little  matters  which,  as  it  were,  brought 
home  to  him  a  sense  of  his  dignity,  and 
made  h\m  feel  the  possession  of  station  and 
authority.  I  know  not  but  the  following 
application  was  not  irtore  gratifying  to  him 
than  any  which  he  received : — 

"T.  Tagrag's  best  respects  to  T.  Tit- 
mouse, Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  begs  to  say  how 
^eatly  he  will  account  y*  favour  of  obtain- 
ing an  order  to  be  Admitted  to  the  Gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  to-morrow 
night,  to  hear  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  Do- 
ing away  with  the  Nuisance  of  Dustmen's 
cries,  of  a  morning. 

«  With  Mrs.  T.'s  &  daughter's  comp*.** 

"T.  TiTMousK,  Esq.,  M.  P.** 

On  receivinor  this.  Titmouse  looked  out 
for  the  finest  sheet  of  glossy  extra-superfine 
gilt  Bath  post,  scented,  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Please  To  Admit  y  Barer  To  The  Gal- 
ery  of  the  House  of  Commons. — ^T.  Tit* 
HOUSE.    Wednesday,  March  6th,  18*—." 

But  the  reader,  who  must  have  been  high- 
ly gratified  by  the  unexpectedly  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Mr.  Titmouse  in  Parliamentary 
life,  will  be,  doubtless,  as  much  interested 
by  hearing  that  corresponding  distinction 
awaited  him  in  the  regions  of  science  and 
literature ;  hia  pioneer  thither  being  one  who 
had  long  enjoyed  a  very  distinguishing  emi- 
nence ;  successfully  combining  the  character 
and  pursuits  of  scholar  and  philosopher,  with 
those  of  a  man  of  fashion— -I  mean  a  Doctor 
DiABOLus  Gander.  Though  upwards  of  six- 
ty, he  found  means  so  effectually  to  disguise 
his  age,  that  he  would  have  passed  forbare- 
'v  forty.  He  had  himself  so  strong  a  pre- 
dilection for  dress,  that  the  moment  he  saw 
Titmouse,  he  conceived  a  certam  secret  re- 
Kpect  for  that  gentleman ;  and,  in  fact,  the  two 
dressed  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  style.  The 
'Doctor  passed  for  a  philosopher  in  society. 
He  had  spent  most  of  his  aays  in  drilling 
youth  in  the  elements  of  the  mathematics ; 


of  which  he  had  the  same  kind  and  decree 
of  knowledge  that  is  possessed  of  English 
literature  by  an  old  governess  who  has  s^ent 
her  life  in  going  over  the  first  part  of  Lind- 
ley  Murray's  English  Grammar  with  chQ- 
dren.  Just  so  much  did  the  Doctor  know 
of  the  scope,  the  object,  the  application,  of 
the  mathematics.  His  great  distinguishing 
mark  was,  the  capability  jof  rendering  the 
most  abstruse  science,  ^^ popular*^ t  i.  e,  ut- 
terly unintelligible  to  those  who  did  under- 
stand science,  and  very  exciting  and  enter- 
taining to  those  who  did  not.  He  had  a 
knack  of  getting  hold  of  obscure  and  star- 
ving men  of  genius  and  science,  and  secret- 
ly availing  himself  of  their  labours.  He 
would  pay  them  with  comparative  liberali^ 
to  write,  iti  an  ele^nt  style,  on  subjects  of 
pure  and  mixed  science:  but  when  publish- 
ed, the  name  of  Diabolus  Gander  would  ap- 
pear upon  the  title-page;  and,  to  enable  the 
doctor  to  do  this  with  stmie  comfort  to  his 
conscience,  he  would  actually  copy  out  the 
whole  of  the  manuscript,  and  make  a  few 
alterations  in  it.  But,  alas!  omne  quod  Uii" 
gitfatdaviti  and  it  invariably  happened  tha^ 
these  were  the  very  macula  pitched  upon, 
exposed,  and  ridiculed  by  reviewers.  No 
man  could  spread  his  small  stock  oyer  a 
larger  surface  than  Doctor  Gander;  no  man 
be  more  'successful  in  ingratiating  himself 
with  those  persons  so  useful  to  an  enter- 
prising emi)iric — viz.,  wealthy  fools,  lie 
paid  constant  court  to  Titmouse,  from  the 
first  moment  he  saw  him;. and  took  the 
liberty  of  calling — unasked — ^the  very  next 
day,  at  his  rooms  in  the  Albany.  He  soon 
satisfied  Titmouse  that  he— Gander — was  a 
great  philosopher,  whom  it  was  an  ad  van  • 
ta^  and  a  distinction  to  be  acquainted 
with.  He  took  my  little  admiring  friend, 
for  instance,  to  hear  him — Gander-— deliver 
a  lecture  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  to 
a  crowd  of  fashionable  ladies  and  old  gen- 
tlemen, who  greatly  applauded  all  he  said, 
upon  a  subject  equally  abstruse,  interesting, 
and  instructive ;  viz.,  the  occult  qualities  of 
Triangles,  In  short,  he  paid  anxious  and 
successful  court  to  Titmouse,  and  was  a 
very  frequent  guest  at  his  dinner  table.  He 
gave  Titmouse,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
an  amusing  account  of  the  distinction  be- 
longing to  a  member  of  any  of  the  great 
learned  societies;  and,  in  fact,  quite  in- 
flamed his  little  imagination  upon  the  sab 
ject — sounding  him  as  to  his  wish  to  be- 
come a  member  of  some  great  society,  in 
common  with  half  the  dukes,  marquesses, 
earls,  and  barons  in  the  kingdom — in  par- 
ticular his  own  august  kinsman,  the  £arl  of 
Dreddlington  himself. 

"  Why — a — 'pon  my  soul — ^"  (|noth  Til- 
mouse,  grinning,  as  he  toped^^^his  tem^ 
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flsM  of  ofiainpagne,  wift  <he  bland  and 
▼olnble  doctor— "I— I — shoaldnU  maeh 
dialike  a  thinsumbob  or  two  at  the  end  of 
my  name— what's  the  figure  V 

**  Certainly,  I  myself,  as  a  zealous  lover 
of  science,  my  dear  sir,  consider  her  honours 
always  well  bestowed  on  those  eminent  in 
rank  and  station :  though  they  may  not  have 
gone  through  the  drudgery  of  scientific  de- 
tails, sir,  Sieir  countenance  irradiates  the 
pale  cheek  of  unobtrusive  science ^* 

"Ya — a — s,  'pon  honour,  it  certainly 
does,*'  quoth  Titmouse,  not  exactly,  how- 
'  ever,  comprehending  the  doctor's  fine  figure 
of  speech. 

"  Now,  look  you,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  *'  the  greatest  society  in  all 
England,  out  and  out,  is  the  CasnuLous 
SociETV.  I  happen  to  have  some  leetk  in- 
fluence there,  through  which  I  have  been 
able,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to  introduce  several 
noblemen." 

■    "  Have  you,  by  Jove  t  What  the  devil  do 
they  cfo  there?"  * 

**I>o,  my  dear  sir!  They  meet  for  the 
purpose  of— consider  th6  distinguished  men 
that  are  fellows  of  that  society !  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  the  Duke  of  Tadcaster  told 
me  (the  very  day  after  I  had  succeeded  in 
getting  his  grace  elected;)  that  he  was  as 
proud  of  the  letters  ^  F.  0.  S.'  added  to  his 
iiame,  as  he  was  of  his  dukedom !" 

**By  Jove!  — No — but— 'pon  honour 
bright— did  he  1  Can  you  get  me  into  it  I** 
inquired  Titmouse,  eagerly. 

**I — oh— why — ^you  see,  my  very  dear 
air,  you're  certainly  rather  young,"  quoth 
the  doctor,  gravely,  pausing  and  rubbing  his 
«hin;  "  if  it  could  be  managed,  it  would  be 
a  splendid  thing  for  you— eh  1" 

"By  jingo,  I  should  think  so!"  replied 
Titmouse. 

*^  I  think  I've  been  asked  by  at  least  a 
dozen  nobl^nen  for  my  influence,  but  I've 
<i#t  felt  myself  warranted—^" 

**0h,  well !  then  in  course  there's  an  end 
^  it,"  interrupted  Titmouse,  with  an  air  of 
disappointment;  **and  curse  me  if  ever  1 
cared  a  pin  about  it^— I  see  I've  not  the 
grhost  of  a  chance." 

"I don't  know  that  either,"  replied  the 
doctor,  musingly.  His  desiorn  had  been  all 
along  to  confer  sufficient  obligation  on  Titr 
mouse,  to  induce  him  to  lend  the  doctor  a 
sum  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds,  to  em- 
bark in  some  wild  scheme  of  other,  and  also 
to  make  Titmouse  useful  to  him  for  other 
purposes,  from  time  to  time—"  As  yon  are 
so  young,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  necessary 
in  some  sort  of  way  to  give  you  a  sort  of 
scientific  pretension — ah,  by  Archimedes! 
but  I  have  it  * — I  have  it !    You  see,  I've  a 


treatise  in  l3ie  press,  and  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  upon  a  particularly  profound 
sobfect— but,  you'll  understand  me,  ex- 
plained in  a  perfectly  popular  manner — in 
fact,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  a  fnnd  discovery  of 
my  own,  which  will  m  future  ages  be 
placed  side  by  side  of  that  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton ^" 

"  Is  he  a  member  of  it  too  1"  inquired 
Titmouse. 

"  No,  my  dear  sir !  not  bodily ;  but  his 
^rit  is  with  us !  We  feel  it  influencing 
all  our  deliberations ;  though  he  died  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  we  were  established ! 
But  to  return  to  the  dieeovery  I  was  men^ 
tioning;  as  Sir  Isaac  discovered  the  principle 
of  GRAViTATioNjJ'otherwise  weight,  or  heavi- 
ness,) so,  Mr.  Titmouse,  I  have  discovered 
the  principle  of  lightness  !" 

»*  You  don't  say  so !  'Pon  my  life,  amaz- 
ing !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Titmouse. 

"And  equally  true,  as  amazing.  As 
soon  as  I  sltall  have  indicated  its  tendencies 
and  results,  my  discovery  will  effect  a  revo- 
lution in  &e  existing  system  of  physical 
science."  • 

<*  Ah !  that's  what  they  talked  about  in 
the  House  last  night — revohUion,  'Pon  my 
soul,  I  don't  like  revolution,  though !"  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  uneasily. 

'<  I  am  speaking  of  something  quite  dif- 
ferent, my  dear  Tittnouse,"  said  Dr.  Gander, 
with  a  slight  appearance  of  pique ;  ^'  but  to 

froceed  with  what  I  had  intended.  Since 
have  been  sitting  here,  my  dear  sir,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  I  have  an  excellent  op-  . 
portunity  of  evincing  my  sense  of  your 
kindness  towards  me.  Sir,  I  intend  to 
DBDiCATE  my  work  to  you !"  v 

"  Sir,  you're  amazing  kind — ^most  uncom- 
mon polite!"  quoth  Titmouse,  who  had  not 
the  slightest  notion  of  what  a  "  dedication" 
meant.  Within  a  week  or  two's  time,  sure 
enough,  appeared  a  handsome  octavo  vo- 
lume, beautifully  printed,  and  splendidly 
bound,  entitled, 

"  Researches  into  Physical  Scieneet  with 
a  view  to  the  Establishment  of  a  New 
Principle — 

**  Lightness. 

BY 

'^DiABOLus  GandeHv  Esquirb,  LL*  D.; 
F.C.S.;Q.U.  A.  K.;  G.  6.  S.;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Empirieal  Society  f  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  Leipzic  Lunatic 
Society ;  Vice-President  of  the  Peripatetic 
Gastronomic  Atsociaiion;  and  Member  of 
Seventeen  American  Philosophical  and  Lita^- 
rary  Societies,  &c.,  &c.,  ^." 

And  it  bore  tlM  following  *'  Dedieaticii*  >^ 
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"  To  Tittlebat  Titmoitss,  EsttuuuEy  M.  P., 

'       &c.,  &c.,  &c.. 
This  volume  is  respectfully  inscribed,  by 
his  obedient,  obliged, 

faithful,  humble  servant, 

JDuBOLUs  Gander.*' 

The  work  bemg  vigorously  pushed,  and 
systematically  puffed  m  all  directions,  of 
course  brought  the  honoured  name  of  Mr. 
Titmouse  a  good  deal  before  the  scientific 
public ;  and  about  three  weeks  afterwards 
inight  have  been  seen  the  following  "  Tes- 
timonial," suspended  against  the  screen  of 
the  public  room  of  the  Credulous  Society, 
in  support  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  pretensions  to 
be  elected  into  it :-» 

"Testimonial. — We,  the  undersigned, 
Fellows  of  the  Credulous  Society,  hereby 
certify  that,  from  our  knowledge  of  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,  Esquire,  M.  P.,  we  believe 
him  to  be  a  gentleman  ^eatly  attached  to 
recondite  science,  and  desirous  of  promoting 
its  interests ;  and  as  such,  deserving  of  being 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Credulous  Society. 

"  Dreddlington. 

'*  Tantallak. 

"  Wooden  Spoon. 

"  FuMST  Crotchet. 

'*  DiABOLus  Gander. 

^*  Periwinkle  Parallelogram. 

"  Placid  Noodle." 

The  above  distinguished  names  were  pro- 
cured by  Dr.  Gander;  and  thereupon  Uie 
election  of  Mr.  Titmouse  became  almost  a 
matter  of  ^ertainty— especially  as,  on  the 
appointee.  Jay,  Dr.  Gander  procured  the 
altendance  of  some  amiable  ola  gentlemen, 
fellows  of  the  society,  who  believed  the 
doctor  to  be  all  he  pretended  to  be.  The 
above  testimonial  having  been  read  from 
the  chair,  Mr.  Titmouse  was  balloted  for, 
and  declared  elected  unanimously  a  Fellow 
of  the  Credulous  Society.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  on  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing hy  a  great  debate,  and  an  expected  early 
division  ;  then,  by  sheer  intoxication ;  and 
agrain  by  his  being  unable  to  return  in  time 
from  Croydon,  where  he  had  been  attending 
a  grand  prize-fight,  being  the  backer  of  one 
of  the  principal  ruffians,  Billy.  Bully,  his 
boxing-master.  On  the  fourth  evening, 
however,  having  dined  with  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,  he  drove  with  his  lordship  to 
the  society's  apartments,  was  formally  in- 
iroduced,  and  solemnly  admitted;  from 
which  time  he  was  entitled  to  have  his  name 
(tand  thus : — 

*♦  Tittlebat   Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.  P., 

F.  C.  S." 

^Ano  heaven  knows  how  much  higher  he 

might  not  have  mounted,  in  the  scale  of 


social  distinotioiii,  but  that  he  came  to  a  YOff 
sudden  rapture  with  his  "  guide,  philoso 

{)her,  and  friend,"  Dr.  Gander,  who>  at 
ength  venturingto  make  his  long-meditated 
application  to  Titmouse  for  a  temporary 
loan,  to  enable  him.  Dr.  Gander,  to  pro- 
secute'some  extensive  philosophical  experi- 
ments^ [t,  e.,  infer  nos,  on  public  cre- 
dulity]— was  unhesitatingly  refused  by  Tit- 
mouse ;  who,  on  being  pressed  by  the  doctor, 
abused  him  in  no  very  choice  terms-^and 
finally  ordered  him  out  of  the  room!  He 
quitted  the  presence  of  his  ungrateful  pro- 
tege with  dis^st,  and  in  despair — nor  with- 
out reason;  for  that  very  night  he  received 
a  propulsion  towards  the  Fleet  Prison,  which 
suggested  to  his  philosophical  mind  sevens 
ingenious  reflections  concerning  the  aitra^ 
Hon  of  repulsion.  There  he  lay  for  three 
months,  till  he  sent  for  the  creditor  who  had 
deposited  him  there,  and  who  had  been  his 
bookseller  and  publisher;  and  the  doctor  so 
dacsled  him  by  the  outline  of  a  certain  lite- 
rary speculation— to  be  called  The  Gander 
Gallery*— that  }as  credulous  creditor  re^ 
lented,  and  set  his  ingenious  and  entejpr 
prising  debtor  once  more  at  large. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Titmouse.  It  was 
not  long  afler  his  election  into  the  Credulous 
Society,  that  a  dsfpntation  from  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Citdl 
and  BeligioM  Discord  waited  upon  him  at 
his  apartments  in  the  Albany,  to  solicit  him, 
in  terms  the  most  flattering  and  compliment 
ary,  to  preside  at  their  next  annual  meeting 
at  the  Stonemasons'  Hall ;  and,  after  some 
modest  expressicms  of  distrust  as  to  his  fit- 
ness for  so  distinguished  a  post,  he  yielded 
to  their  anxious  entreaties.  He  ordered  k« 
while  they  were  with  him,  a  veiy  substanp 
tial  lunch,  of  which  they  partook  with  infi- 
nite relish ;  and  having  done  ample  justioe 
to  his  wines  and  spirits,  the  worthy  ^nde- 
men  withdrew,  charmed  with  the  mtelli- 
gence  and  aflability  of  their  distinguishad 
host,  and  anticipating  that  they  shocud  have 
in  Mr.  Titmouse,  one  of  the  most  rising 
young  men  in  the  liberal  line,  a  very  effect- 
ive chairman,  and  who  would  make  their 
meeting  go  off  with  great  eclat.  How  Tit- 
mouse could  have  got  through  the  task  he 
had  undertaken,  the  reader  must  be  left  Id 
conjecture;  seeing  that,  in  point  of  faet, 
'^  ciiRcumstances,  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol," prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  pro- 
mise. The  meeting  waited  for  him  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  when,  finding  tW 
neither  he  nor  any  tidings  of  him  caroe^  they 
elected  some  one  else  into  the  cliair,  and 
got  on  as  well  as  they  could.  I  daje-say 
uie  reader  is  raUier  curious  to  know  how  afi 
tliis  pame  tq  pass;  and  I  feelit  n^  4^  |o 
state  the  reason  firankly.    On  the  ewnlnf 
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ef  Che  day  before  that  on  which  he  liaid  pTo- 
mised  to  preside  at  Stonemasons*  Hall,  he 
dined  out  with  one  or  two  choice  spirits ; 
and,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they 
all  sallied  forth,  not  a  bit  the  better  for  wine, 
in  quest  of  adventures.  Mr.  Titmouse  gave 
some  excellent  imitations  of  donkeys,  cats, 
and  pigs,  as  they  walked  along  arm  in  arm ; 
and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  tripping  up  an 
old  watchman,  who  had  crawled  out  to  an- 
nounce the  hour.  Then  they  rung  every 
bell  they  passed ;  and,  encouraged  by  im- 
punity, proceeded  to  sport  of  a  still  more 
interesting  and  exciting  description;  viz. 
twisting  knockers  off  doors.  Titmouse  was 
by  far  the  most  drunk  of  the  party,  and 
wrenched  off  several  knockers  in  a  very 
resolute  and  reckless  manner,  placing  them 
successively  in  his  pocl^et — ^where,  also,  his 
companions  contrived,  unknown  to  him,  to 
deposit  their  spoils — ^till  the  weight  was 
such  as  seriously  to  increase  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  his  balance.  "When  tired  of  this 
sport,  it  was  agreed  liiat  they  i^ould  extin- 
guish every  lamp  they  passed.  No  sooner 
said  than  done ;  and  'Htmouse  volunteered 
to  commence.  Assisted  by  his  companions, 
he  clambered  up  a  lamp-post  at  the  comer 
of  St.  James's  street ;  and  holding  with  one 
hand  T)y  the  bar,  while  his  legs  tsfung  round 
the  iron  post,  with  the  other  hand  he  opened 
the  window  of  the  lamp ;  and  while  m  the 
act  of  blowing  it  out,  "  Watch !  watch !" 
cried  the  voices  of  several  people  rushing 
round  the  comer;  a  rattle  was  sprung; 
away  scampered  his  companions  in  different 
directions  ;  and  after  holding  on  where  he 
was  for  a  moment  or  two,  in  confusion  and 
alarm,  down  he  slid,  and  dropped  into  the 
arms  of  three  watchmen,  around  whom  was 
gathered  a'  little  crowd  of  persons,  all  of 
whom  had  been  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
pulling  of  their  bells,  and  the  noise  made  in 
wrenching  off  their  knockers.  A  pretty 
passion  they  all  were  in,  shaking  their  fists 
m  the  face  of  the  captured  delinquent,  and 
accompanying  him,  with  menacing  gestures, 
to  the  watch-house.  There  having  .been 
safely  lodged,  he  was  put  into  a  danc  cell, 
where  he  presently  fell  asleep ;  nor  did  he 
wake  till  he  was  summoned  to  go  off  to  the 
police  office.  There  he  found  a  host  of 
victims  of  his  overnight's  exploits.  •  He 
stoutly  denied*  having  been  concerned  in 
despoiling  a  single  door  of  its  knocker— on 
which  a  breeches-maker  near  him  furiously 
lifted  up  the  prisoner's  coat-tails,  and  ex- 
claimed, eagerly — »*Your  worship,  your 
worship !  see,  he's  got  his  knocket  full  of 
pockers !  he's  got  his  knocket  full  of  peckers 

—-see  here,  your  worship." "Whatrfo 

you  mean,  sir,  by  such  gibberish  1"  inquired 
the  magistrate,  in  so  stem  a  tone  as  drew 


the  speaker's  attention  to  the  littie  transpo- 
sition of  letters  whicn  he  had  made  in  his 
headlong  haste  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  the 
delinc^uent ;  who,  finding  the  dismal  strait 
to  which  he  was  driven,  and  feelirg  really 
very  ill,  begged  for  mercy— which,  after  a 
very  severe  rebuke,  confironted  by  seven 
knockers  lying  before  him  in  a  row,  all  of 
them  having  been  taken  out  of  his  own 
pockets,  he  obtained,  on  condition  of  his 
making  compensation  to  the  injured  parties, 
who  compounded  with  him  for  twelve 
pounds.  After  paying  a  couple  of  pounds 
to  the  poor-box,  he  was  discharged ;  crawled 
into  a  coach,  and,  in  a  very  sad  condition, 
reached  his  rooms  about  one  o'clock,  and 
got  into  bed  in  a  troly  deplorable  stat^— 
never  once  recollecting  that,  at  that  precise 
hour,  he  ought  to  have  been  taking  the  chair 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Civil  and  Religious  Discord.  As, 
however,  his  misfortunes  were,  in  the  news- 
papers, assigned,  not  to  **  Tittlebat  Titp 
mouse,"  but  to  one  "/oAn  S'mt/A,"  the  exact 
state  of  the  case  never  transpired  to  the 
worthy  gentlemen  who  had  been  so  unao* 
countably  deprived  of  his  services ;  and  who, 
on  inquinr,  were  told  by  his  fluent  valet, 
that  Mr.  litmouse's  late  hours  at  the  House 
had  brought  on  a  slight  and  sudden  attack  of 
—jaundice;  on  hearing  which,  they  begged 
he  might  be  assured  of  their  respectful  sym- 
pathy, anffl  hearty  wishes  for  his  restora- 
tion ;  and  tried  very  hard  to  sound  the  valet 
on  the  subject  of  his  master's  compensating 
for  his  absence  by  some  donation  or  sub- 
scription ;  but  the  fellow  was  very  obtuse 
and  they  were  compelled  to  depart  disap- 
pointed. 

I  should  have  thought  that  the  foregoing 
would  have  proved  a  lesson  to  Mr.  Tit^ 
mouse,  and  restrained  him  for  some  time 
from  yielding  to  his  cursed  propensity  to 
drink.  Yet  was  it  otherwise — and  I  shall 
tell  the  matter  exactly  as  it  happened. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  the  mischance  which 
I  have  above  described,  litmouse  dined  with 
the  members  of  a  sort  of  pugilistic  club, 
which  met  every  fortnight,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  matters  connected  with  the 
**  ring."  Qn  the  present  occasion  there  had 
been  a  full  muster,  for  they  had  to  settle  the 
preliminaries  for  a  grand  contest  for  the 
championship  of  England— to  which  Tit- 
mouse's master,  Mr.  Billy  Bully,  aspired. 
Titmouse  had  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  himself 
more  than  on  that  exciting  occasion;  and, 
confident  of  his  man,  had  backed  his  fa- 
vourite pretty  freely.  Towards  eleven 
o'clock,  he  found  the  room  very  close—and 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  you 
considered  the  dreadful  quantity  of  hard  ale, 
harder  port  wine,  and  poisonous  gin  and 
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watNT,  which  the  little  wretch  bad  ewdkwed 
since  sittingr  down  to  diniier— 4ioweTer» 
aboQt  the  hour  I  hare  naoiedy  hot  Sir  Purap* 
kin  Pappy,  and  one  or  two  others,  all  with 
cigars  m  their  mouths,  sallied  forth  to  walk 
about  town,  in  search  of  sport.  I  have 
hardly  patience  to  write  it — ^but  positively 
they  had  not  got  halfway  down  the  Hay- 
market,  when  they  got  into  a  downright 
"  row  f "  and,  egged  on  by  his  companions, 
and  especially  inwardly  impelled  by  the 
devil  himself,  the  miserable  Titmouse,  after 
grossly  insulting  a  little,  one-eyed,  one-leg- 
ged, bald-headed  old  waterman  attached  to 
the  coach-stand  there,  challenged  him  to 
fight,  and  forthwith  flung  away  his  cigar, 
and  threw  himself  into  boxing  attitude, 
amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  specta- 
tors— ^who,  however,  formed  a  sort  of  ring, 
in  a  trice.  At  it  they  went,  imtanter.  Tit- 
mouse squared  about  with  a  sort  of  disdain- 
ful showiness — ^in  the  midst  of  which  he 
suddenly  received  a  nasty  teaser  on  his  nose 
and  shoulder,  from  his  active*  hardy,  and 
experienced  antagonist,  which  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  Uie  blood  gushing  from  his 
nose  in  a  copious  stream.  Sir  Pumpkin 
quickl3r  picked  him  up,  shook  him,  ana  set 
him  fairly  at  his  man  again.  Nearer  and 
nearer  stumped  the  old  fellow  to  the  devoted 
'*  swell,"  wno,  evidently  groggy,  squared  in 
the  most  absurd  way  imaginable  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  when  he  received  his  enemy's 
one  two  in  his  eye,  and  on  his  mouth,  and 
again  dropped  down. 

'*  He's  drunks— he  can't  fight  no  more  than 
a  baby;  I  won't  stand  against  him  any 
more,"  quoth  the  feir  and  stout-hearted  old 
waterman.  "  It  wam't  any  o'  my  seekinff ; 
but  if  he  thouffht  to  come  it  over  an  dd 
cripple  like  me''— — 

"  Bravo !  bravo !"  cried  his  comrades ; 
"come  along,  old  chap— come  along!" 
said  one;  "if  I  don't  give  you  a  jolly  quar- 
tern, may  I  stick  here  without  a  fare  all  this 
blessed  night;"  and  the  speaker  led  off  the 
victor  to  the  public-house  opposite,  while 
Titmouse's  friends  led  him  off,  nearly  in- 
sensible, to  a  tavern  a  few  doors  off.  Having 
given  directions  that  he  should  be  fqrthwi£ 
taken  to  a  bed-room  and  washed,  they  or- 
dered broiled  bones  and  mulled  claret  for 
themselves.  After  about  an  hour  and  a 
half's  nap.  Titmouse,  who  probably  had 
benefited  rather  than  suffered  from  his 
bloodlettmg,  rejoined  his  friends,  and  called 
fur  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  cold  brandy  and 
water;  having  had  which,  they  set  off 
iiomeward;  he  reaching  his  rooms  about 
one  o'clock,  with  a  very  black  eye,  a  swol- 
Aon  nose  and  mouth,  a  very  thick  and  indis- 
tinct speech,  and  unsteady  step :  in  fact,  in 
a  much  worse  pickle  than  he  had  as  yet  ex- 


hibited to  his  vaiet,  who  told  him,  wh&a 
preparing  for  him  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
soda-water,  that  no  fewer  than  five  messen- 
gers had  been  at  his  rooms.  While  he  was . 
yet  speaking,  a  thundering  knock  was  heard 
at  the  oater  door,  and  on  its  being  opened,  in 
rushed,  breathlessly,  Mr.  Phelim  CrDoodle. 
"  Titmouse !— Titmouse  I  OcK,  murthei 
and  thunder,  where  are  ye  1  Where  have 
ye  been,  wid  ye  1"  he  gasped— 

"  Wlitll^«^h«n— on— water— •wimt— 
Too-r4  laddy— 

Too-ra-lad-lad-lad**— 

drowsily  sanff  Titmouse— it  being  part  of  a 
song  he  had  heard  thrice  encored  that  even- 
ing after  dinne^p-4it  the  same  time  stagger- 
ing towards  O'Doodle. 

"  Och,  botheration  take  your  too-ra-laddy ! 
Come,  fait— by  Jasus !  clap  your  hat  on  and 
button  your  coat,  and  off  to  ^  House — ^im- 
madiately-^or  it's  all  up  with  us,  an'  out 
we  go  every  mother's  son  of  us — an*  the 
bastely  tones  '11  be  in.  Come!  come!  off 
wid  ye,  I  say !    I've  a  coach  at  the  deor 

"  I— (hiccup) — ^I  lAa'nt— can't,  'pen  my 
life"— . 

"  Och,  off  wid  ye !— isn't  it  mad  that  Mi. 
O'Gibbetiswidyel" 

"  He's  one  eye— ^h,  ha !— and  one  leg — 
Too-ra-laddy,"  hiccupped  the  young  sena- 
tor. 

"  Bivil  hum  me  if  I  don't  tie  ye  hand  an' 
foot  together !"  cried  O'Doodle,  impetaoas- 
ly.  "What  the  divil  have  ye  been  about 
wid  that  black  eye  o'  yours,  and — ^bat  FIX 
spake  about  it  m  the  coach.  Off  wid  ' 
ye !  Isn't  time  worth  a  hundred  pounds  a 
minute"— f— 

Within  a  minute  or  two's  time,  O'Doodle 
had  got  him  safely  into  the  coach,.and  down 
to  St.  Stephen's  they  rattled  at' top  speed. 
There  was  goin^  on,  indeed,  a  desperate 
fiffht— *a  final  tnal  of  strength  between 
ministers  and  the  opposition,  on  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence ;  and  a  division  expected 
every  minute.  Prodigious  had  been  the 
efforts  of  both  parties — the  whip  unprece- 
dented. Lord  ^ulfinch  had,  early  in  the 
evening,  explicitly  stated  that  ministers 
would  resigrn  unless  they  gained  ^majority: 
and,  to  their  infinite  vexation  and  astonish- 
ment, three  of  their  staunch  adherents*^Tiv 
mouse  being  one— were  missing  just  a;t  the 
critical  moment.  The  opposition  had  been 
more  fortunate ;  every  man  of  theirs  had 
come  up— «nd  were  shoutins^  tremendously, 
"Divide!  divide!  divide !''-— while,  on  the 
other  hand,  ministers  were  putting  up  men, 
one  afker  another,  ho  speak  against  time, 
thouffh  not  one  syllable  they  said  could  be 
heard,  in  order  to  get  a  chance  of  their  tlieA 
mis«ng  men  coming  up.    If  none  <^  Ihfloi 
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ame,  ministers  would  be  exactly  even  with 
their  opponents;  in  which  case  they  had 
resolved  to  resign.  Up  the  stairs  and  into 
the  lobby  came  O'Doodle,  breathlessly,  with 
his  prize. 

«*  Och,  my  dear  O'Doodle ! — ^Titmouse, 
re  little  drunken  divil,  where  have  ye 
teen  1"  commenced  Mr.O'Gibbet,  on  whom 
O'Doodle  stumbled  suddenly. 

"THiank  heaven!  Good  God,  how  for- 
tunate !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Flummery,  both  he 
and  O'Gibbet  being  in  a  state  of  intense 
anxiety  and  great  excitement. 

"  In  with  him ! — in  with  him ! — ^by  Jove, 
they're  clearing  the  gallery !"  gasped  Mr. 


Flummery,  whUe  he  rushed  into  the  House, 
to  make  the  way  clear  for  O'Doodle  and 
O'Gibbet,  who  were  literally  carrying  in 
Titmouse  between  them. 

"Sir—Mr.  Flummery!"  gasped  O'Doo- 
dle,— *^ye  won't  forget  what  I've  done  to- 
night, will  ye  ?" 

"No,  no— honour!  In  with  you!  In 
with  you !    A  moment,  and  all's  loa^t." 

However,  they  reached  the  House  in 
safety,  Mr.  O'Gibbet  waving  his  hand  in 
triuinph. 

*•  Oh,  ye  droll  little  divil  T  where  have  ye 
been  hiding  1"  he  hastily  whispered,  as  be 
deposited  him  on  the  nearest  bench,  and  sat 
beside  him.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  wiped 
his  reeking  head  and  face.  Gracious  heavens, 
what  a  triumph ! — and  in  the  very  nick  of 
time! — ^he  had  saved  tlv,e  ministry!  Tre- 
mendous was  now  the  uproar  in  the  House, 
almost  every  one  present  shouting, "  Divide ! 
—divide !" 

**  Strangers,  withdraw,"  cried  the  speaker. 

At  it  they  went,  with  an  air  of  tumultuous 
and  irrepressible  excitement;  but,  through 
Titmouse,  the  ministers  triumphed.  The 
iiumJ>ers  were  ajuiounced— i 


BAajority  for  minioters. 


Ayes,  301 
Noes,  300 

1 


On  which  burst  forth  immense  cheering  on 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  House,  and 
vehement  counter-cheering  on  the  opposition 
side,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes.  The 
noise,  indeed,  was  so  prodigious,  that  it 
almost  roused  Titmouse  from  the  sort  of 
fftnpor  into  which  he  had  sunk.  Mr.  O'Doo- 
dle accompanied  him  home ;  and,  after  tak- 
ing a  couple  of  tumblers  of  whisky  and 
water  with  him,  took  his  departure— caring 
nothing  that  he  had  left  Titmouse  on  the 
floor,  in  a  state  of  dangerous  insensibility ; 
from  which,  however,  m  due  time,  he  re- 
covered, but  was  confined  to  his  bed,  by  a 
▼iclent  bilious  attack,  for  nearly  a  week. 


Mr.  O'Doodle's  services  to  the  govermnent 
were  not  forgotten.  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  vacated  his  seat,  having  received  the 
appointment  of  sub-inspector  of  political 
caricatures  in  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  life.  His  place 
in  the  House  was  immediately  filled  up  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  Trigger  O'Doodle,  Pro- 
fuse were  Phelim's  thanks  to  Mr.  O'Gibbet, 
when  that  gentleman  announced  to  him  hit 
good  fortune,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time 
with  a  sly  smile—"  Ye  see  what  it  is  to 
rinder  service  to  the  state — ah,  ha !  Aisy, 
aisy ! — softly,  say  I.  Isn't  that  the  way  to 
get  along  1" 

The  injuries  which  Titmouse  had  received 
in  his  encounter  with  the  waterman— I  mean 
principally  his  black  eye—- prevented  him 
from  making  his  appearance  m  public,  or  at 
Lord  Dreddlington's,  or  in  the  House,  for 
several  days  after  he  had  recovered  from 
the  bilious  attack  of  which  I  have  spoken^ 
His  non-attendance  at  the  House,  however, 
signified  little,  since  both  parties  had  been 
so  thoroughly  exhausted  by  their  late  trial 
of  strengm,  as  to  require  for  some  time  rest 
and  quietness,  to  enable  them  to  resume  the 
public  business  of  the  country.  As  soon  as 
his  eye  was  fairly  convalescent,  the  first 
place  to  which  he  ventured  out  was  his  new 
residence  in  Park  Lane,  which,  having  U^n 
taken  for  him,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlingtonand  Mr.  Gammon, 
some  month  or  two  before,  was  now  rapidly 
being  furnished,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness 
to  receive  his  lady  and  himself,  immediately 
after  his  marriage — his  parliamentary  duties 
not  admitting  of  a  prolonged  absence  from 
town.  His  marriage  with  the  Lady  Cecilia 
had,  as  usual,  been  already  prematurely  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers  several.times,  as 
on  the  eY%  of  taking  place.  Their  courtship 
went  on  very  easily  and  smoothly.  Neither 
of  them  seemed  aiwious  for  the  other's 
society,  though  they  contrived  to  evince,  in 
the  presence  of  others,  a  decent  degree  of 
gratification  at  meeting  each  other.  He  did 
all  which  he  was  instrpcted  it  was  necessary 
for  a  man  of  fashion  to  do.  He  attended 
her  and  the  earl  to  the  opera  repeatedly,  as 
also  to  other  places  of  tashlonable  resort : 
he  had  danced  with  her  occasionally ;  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  only  at  the  vehement 
instance  of  the  earl,  her  father,  that  she  ever 
consented  to  stand  up  with  one  whose  per- 
son, whose  carriage,  whose  naotions,  werv 
so  onatterably  Vulgar  and  ridiculous  ^B 
those  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  who  was  yet  her 
affianced  husband.  He  had  made  her  several 
times  rather  expensive  presents  of  jewellery, 
and  would  have  purchased  for  her  a  great 
stock  of  clothing,  if  she  would  have  permit* 
ted  it«    He  had,  moreover,  been  a  oonstam 
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^est  at  the  earl's  table,  where  be  was 
ander  ffreater  restraint  than  any  where  else. 
Of  such  indiscretions  and  eccentricities  as  I 
nave  jurt  been  recording,  they  knew,  or 
were  f//operly  supposed  to  know,  nothing. 
'Twa^  not  for  them  to  have  their  eyes  upon 
him  while  sowing  his  wild  oats — so  thought 
the  earl^  who,  however,  had  frequent  oc- 
casion for  congratulating  himself  m  respect 
of  Mr.  Titmouse's  political  celebrity,  and 
also  of  the  marks  of  distinction,  conferred 
upon  him  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world, 
of  which  the  earl  W'as  himself  so  distinguish- 
ed an  ornament.  Titmoiise  had  presented 
copies,  gorgeously  bound,  of  Dr.  Gander's 
Treatise  on  Lightness,  both  to  the  earl  and 
the  Lady  Cecflia ;  and  the  very  flattering 
dcdtcah'on  to  Titmouse,  by  Dr.  Gander,  really 
operated  not  a  little  in  his  favour  with  his 
future  lady.  What  effect  might  have  been 
prodaced  upon  her  ladyship,  nad  she  been 
apprized  of  the  fact,  that  the  aforesaid  dedi- 
cation had  appeared  in  only  a  hundred 
copies,  having  been  cancelled  directly  Dr. 
Gander  had  ascertained  the  futility  of  his 
expectations  from  Titmouse,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  believe  she  never  was  apprised  of  the 
fact.  As  far  as  his  dress  went,  she  had 
contrived,  through  the  interference  of  the 
earl  and  of  Mr.  Gammon,  (for  whom  she  had 
conceived  a  sin^'lar  respect,)  to  abate  a 
Utile  of  its  fantastic  absurdity — ^its  execrable 
vulgarity.  Nothipg,  however,  seemed  ca- 
pable of  eifecting  any  material  change  in 
ike  man^  although  his  continued  intercourse 
with  refined  society  could  hardly  fail  to 
effect  an  advantageous  change  in  his  man" 
fiers.  As  for  any  thhig  further.  Tittlebat 
Titmouse  remained  the  same  vulgar,  heart- 
less, presumptuous,  ignorant  creature  he  had 
ever  been.  Though  1  perceive  in  the  Lady 
Cecilia  no  qualities  to  excite  our  fespect  or 
affection,  1  pity  her  from  my  very  soul 
when  I  contemplate  her  coming  union  with 
Titmouse.  One  thing  I  know,  that  as  soon 
as  ever  she  had  bound  herself  irrevocably  to 
Mr.  Titmouse,  she  began  to  think  of  at  least 
fifty  men  whom  she  hSid  ever  spumed,  but 
whom  now  she  would  have  welcomed  with 
all  Ae  ardour  and  affection  of  which  her 
cold  nature  was  susceptible.  As  she  had 
never  been  conspicuous  lor  animation,  vivaci- 
ty, or  energy,  the  gloom  which  more  and 
more  frequently  overshadowed  her,  when- 
ever* her  thoughts  turned  towards  Titmouse, 
attracted  scarce  any  one's  attention.  There 
were  those,  however,  who  could  have  spoken 
of  her  mental  disquietude  at  the  approach  of 
net  cheerless  nuptials — ^I  mean  ner  maid 
Annette  and  Miss  Macspleuchan.  To  say 
that  she  loathed  the  bare  idea  of  her  union 
withTitmouse— of  his  person,  manners,  and 
eliantcter^— would  not  perhaps  be^exactly 


correct,  since  she  had  not  the  requiaito 
strength  of  character;  bat  she  contemplated 
her  future  lord  with  mingled  feelings  of  ap« 
prehension,  dislike,  and  disgust.  She  gene- 
rally fled  for  support  to  the  comfortable  no- 
tion of  "/a/c,"  which  had  assigned  her  such 
a  husband.  Heaven  had  denied  poor  Lady 
Cecilia  all  powers  of  contemplating  the 
future,  of  anticipating  consequences,  of  re^ 
fleeting  upon  the  step  she  was  about  to  take* 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  however,  did  so  f  )r 
her;  but,  being  placed  in  a  situation  f 
great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  acted  w  i 
cautious  reserve  whenever  the  subject  was 
mentioned.  Lady  Cecilia  had  not  vouch* 
safed  to  consult  her  before  her  ladyship  had 
finally  committed  herself  to  Titmouse ;  and 
afler  that,  interference  was  useless  and  un- 
warrantable. 

Lady  Cecilia  late  one  afternoon  entered 
her  dressing-room,  pale  and  dispirited,  as 
had  been  latterly  her  wont ;  and,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  sunk  into  her  easy  chair.  Annette,  on 
her  ladyship's  entrance,  was  leaning  against 
the  window-frame,  reading  a  book,  which 
she  immediately  closed  and  laid  down. 
"What  are  you  reading  there?"  inquired 
Lady  Cecilia,  languidly. 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,  my  lady  !'*  re- 
plied Annette,  colouring  a  little;  "it  was 
only  the  prayer-book,  f  was  looking  at  the* 
marriage-service,  my  lady.  I  wanted  to 
see  what  it  was  that  your  ladyship  h&s  to 
say"— 

"  It's  not  very  amusing,  Annette,  /think 
it  very  dull  and  stupid." 

"  La,  my  lady — ^now  /should  have  thought 
it  quite  intere«/inff,  if  /  had  been  in  your 
la'ship's  situation!" 

"  Well,  what  is  it  that  they  expect  zne  to 
repeat?'* 

"  Oh !  ril  read  it,  my  lady— here  it  is,'* 
replied  Annette,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  Then  shall  the  priest  say  unto  the  woman^ 
*N,«wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy 
wedded  husband,  to  live  together,  after 
God's  ordinance,  in  the  holy  state  of  matri- 
mony? Wilt  thou  obey  him,  serve  him, 
love,  honour,  and  keep  him,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  and,  forsaking  all  other,  keep 
thee  only  unto  him,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall 
live?' 

"  The  woman  shtfll  answer^  •!  will.'* 

"Well — it's  only  a  form,  you  know, 
Annette — and  I  dare  say  no  one  ever' gives 
it  a  thought,"  said  Lady  Cecilia,  struggling 
to  suppress  a  sigh. 

"Then,"  continued  Annette,  "  your  la' 
ship  will  have  to  say  a  good  deal  after  the 
parson — ^but  I  beg  your  la'ship's  patrdon — 
It's  (in  your  case)  the  bishop.   Here  it  is  :— 

"1,  N,  take  thee  M,  to  be  my  wedded 
husband,  to  have  and  to  hold,  from  this  dav 
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Ibrward,  fer  better  for  worae^  foi  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  healtk  to  lore, 
cherish"— 

«*Ye8,  yes — ^I  hear,"  interrupted  Lady 
Cecilia,  faintly,  turning  pale;  '^I  know  it 
all — that  will  do,  Annette"— 

'*  There's  only  a  word  more,  my  lady"— 

" '  And  obey,  till  death  us  do  part,  ac- 
cording to  God's  holy  ordinance ;  and  there- 
to I  give  thee  my  troth.'  All  this,  your  la'- 
ship  sees,  your  la'ship  says,  with  your  right 
hand  holding  Mr.  Titmouse's."  Here  a 
'Tsible  tremor  passed  through  Lady  Ceci- 
ia.  *^  You  may  leave  me  alone,  Annette, 
a  little  while,"  said  she ;  "  I  don't  feel  quite 
well." 

"La,  my  lady,  an't  your  la^ship  late 
already  1  Your  la'ship  knows  how  early 
,  her  grace  dines  ever  since  her  illness." 

"There's  plenty  of  time;  I'll  ring  for 
you  when  I  want  you.  And — stay— you 
may  as  well  leave  your  prayer-book  with' 
me  for  a  moment— it  will  answer  me  to  look 
in  it."  Annette  did  as  she  was  bid;  and 
the  next  moment  her  n^elancholy  mistress 
was  alone.  She  did  not,  however,  open  the 
book  she  had  asked  for,  but  fell  into  a  reve- 
ry,  which  was  disturbed  only  by  her  maid 
tapping  at  the  door ;  and  who,  on  entering, 
told  her  that  she  had  not  one  moment  to  lose ; 
that  his  lordship  had  been  dressed  for  some 
time.  On  this  her  ladyship  rose,  and  com- 
menced her  toilet  with  a  very  deep  sigh. 

"Your  la'ship,  I  suppose,  wears  your 
gold-coloured  satin!  it  matches  so  well 
with  the  pearls,"  said  Annette,  going  to  the 
jewel-case. 

"  I  sha'n't  wear  any  pearls  to-day.' " 

"Oh!  my  lad    " 
of  Mr.  Titmouse' 
80  well  in  it." 

"  I  sha'n't  wear  any  thing  <if  Mr.  Tit— I 
mean,"  she  added,  colouring;  "I  sha'n't 
wear  any  thing  in  my  hair  to-day !" 

Many  and  anxious,  it  may  be  easily  be- 
lieved, had  been  the  conferences  and  nego- 
tiations between  the  earl,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
and  Mr.  Gammon,  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  his  property,  and  the  settlement  to 
be  made  on  Lady  Cecilia.  It  appeared 
that  the  extent  of  the  encumbrances  on  the 
Yatton  property  was  jS3d,000,  and  which 
Gammon  had  many  ways  of  accounting  for, 
without  disclosing  the  amount  of  plunder 
which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  firm- 
or  rather  to  the  senior  partner.  The  interest 
on  this  sum  (JE1,750)  would  reduce  Mr. 
Titmouse's  present  income  to  d^8,250  per 
annum ;  but  Gammon  pledged  himself  that 
the  rental  of  the  estates  could,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  be  raised  to  ^13,000,  and  that 
measures,  in  fact,  were  already  in  progress 
to  effect  Bo  desirable  a  result.  Then  there 
9lS 


dy !  not  that  beautiful  spray 
e'sl  your  la'ship  does  look 


was  a  sum  of  dS30,000  dne  to  Mr.  Titmomic 
frcmi  Mr.  Aubrey,  on  account  of  the  mesne 
profits,  dSlOfOOO  of  which  was  guarantied 
by  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  and  would  very  short- 
ly become  payable,  with  interest ;  and  the 
remaining  dS  10,000  could  be  at  any  time 
called  in.  The  sum  finally  determined 
upon,  as  a  settlement  upon  Lady  Cecilia, 
was  dS3,000  a  year— surely  a  very  sub- 
stantial ^^ consideration^^  for  the  "faithful 
promiaej^  to  be,  by-and-by,  made  by  her  at 
the  altar—- and  which,  moreover,  she  ccm- 
ceived  she  had  a  prospect  of  having  entirely 
to  herself— really  "  for  her  separate  use, 
exempt  from  the  control,  debts,  and  engage- 
ments of  her  said  intended  husband?'  I 
am  sorry  to  say  tbat  Lady  Cecilia  clung  to 
the  prospect  of  an  almost  immediate  sepa- 
ration f  which,  she  learned  from  severs} 
confidential  friends,  some  of  whom  were 
qualified,  by  personal  experience,  to  offer 
an  opinion,  was  a  very  easy  matter,  becom- 
ing daily  more  frequent,  on  the  ground  of 
incompatibility  of  temper.  A  faint  hint  of 
the  kind  which  she  had  once  dropped  to 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  was  received  in  such  a 
manner  as  prevented  her  from  ever  repeat- 
ing it.  As  for  the  earl,  her  father,  1  cannot 
say  that  he  did  not  observe  a  depression  of 
spirits  in  his  daughter,  increasing  witli 
the  increasing  proximity  of  her  marriase. 
Since,  however,  he  had  entirel  v  reconciled 
himself  to  it— and  was  delighted  at  the 
approaching,  long-coveted  re-union  of  the 
family  interests — he  did  not  think  of  her 
having  any  real  obj^tion  to  the  arrange- 
ments. As  for  her  lowness  of  spirits,  and 
nervousness,  doubtless  every  woman  on  the 
point  of  being  married  experienced  similar 
feelings.  She  herself,  indeed,  seldom  if 
^ver  named  the  matter  to  her  father  in  such 
a  way  as  to  occasion  him  uneasiness.  In 
short,  the  affair  seemed  to  be  going  on  just 
as  it  ought  to  do ;  and  even  had  it  assumed 
an  untoward  aspect,  circumstances  had 
arisen  which  would  have  prevented  the  earl 
from  giving  his  wonted  attention  to  what  in 
any  degree  concerned  his  daughter.  In  the 
first  place,  on  his  lordship's  party  coming 
into  power,  to  his  infinite  amazement  his 
old  post  of  lord  high  stewdird  was  filled 
up  by  some  one  else!  So  also  was  the 
ofiUce  of  lord  president  of  the  council ;  and 
so,  moreover,  was  every  other  ofiice;  and 
that,  too,  without  any  apology  to  the  of- 
fended peer,  or  explanation  of  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  his  entire  exclusion  from  ofiice. 
The  premier,  in  fact,  had  never  once  thought 
of  his  lordship  while  forming  his  adminis- 
tration ;  and  on  being  subsequently  remon< 
etrated  with  by  a  venerable  peer,  a  common 
friend  of  the  premier  and  Cord  Dreddling- 
ton,  the  premier  very  calmly  and  blandlT 
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eipfessed  his  rt^ret  thr^t  Lord  Di«<Idlfewt<m 
Kad  not  ^ven  htm  notice  of  hiif*  being  dttll 
—even  m  his  advanced  years — disposed  to 
hold  office ;  and  trusted  that  he  shouM  yet 
be  able,  and  before  any  Ion?  time  should 
hare  elapsed,  to  avail  himself  of  the  very 
valuable  servi<5es  "  of  my  Lord  Dreddling*- 
ton."  This  was  all  that  he  could  get  from 
the  courteous  but  marble-hearted  premier; 
and,  for  a  long  while,  the  earl  could  think 
of  only  one  mode  of  soothing  his  irounded 
feelings — viz.  going  about  to  his  friends,  and 
demonstrating  that  the  new  lord  steward 
and  the  new  lord  president  were  every  day 
displaying  their  unfitness  for  office;  and 
that  the  only  error  committed  by  the-  pre- 
mier, in  the  difficult  and  responsible  task 
of  forming  a  government,  was  that  of  select- 
ing two  such  individuals  as  he  had  appoint- 
ed to  those  distinguished  posts.  He  was 
also  greatly  comforted  and  supported,  at 
this  period  of  vexation  and  disappointment, 
by  the  manly  and  indignant  sympathy  of— 
Mr,  Gammon,  who  haa  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  prodigious  ascendancy  over  the  earl, 
who,  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  own  soli- 
citor, old  Mt.  Pounce,  adopted  Gammon  in 
his  stead ;  and  infinitely  rejoiced  his  lord- 
ship was,  to  have  thus  secured  the  services 
of  one  who  possessed  an  intellect  at"  once 
so  practical,  masterly,  and  energetic ;  who 
had  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  his  lord- 
8hip*s  powers ;  and  whom  his  lordship's  con- 
descending familiarity  never  for  one  moment 
caused  to  lose  sight  of  the  vast  distance 
and  difference  between  them'.  He  appeared, 
mx>reover,  to' act  between  Titmouse  and  the 
earl  with  the  scrupulous  candour  and  fideli- 
ty of  a  high-minded  person,  consciously 
placed  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  delicacy 
and  responsibility.  At  the  least,  he  seemed 
exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  Lady  Ce-' 
cilia's  interests ;  and  varied— or  appeared  to 
vary — the  arrangements,  according  to  every 
suggestion  of  his  lordship.  The  earl  was 
satisfied  that  Gammon  was  disposed  to 
make  Titmouse  go  much  further  than  of  his 
own  accord  he  would  have  felt  disposed  to 
go,  towards  meeting  the  earl's  wishes  in 
the  matter  of  the  settlements; — ^in  fact. 
Gammon  evinced  great  anxiety  to  place  her 
ladyship  in  that  position  to  which  her  high 
^yretensions  so  justly  entitled  her. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  mode  by  which 
he  augmented  and  secured  his  influence  over 
the  weak  old  peer.  Not  only  had  Gam- 
mon, in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  a  pre- 
vious portion  of  this  history,  diminished  the 
drain  upon  his  lordship's  income  which  had 
so  long  existed  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon 
money  lent  him  on  mortgage,  (and  which 
embarrassments,  by  the  way,  had  all  arisen 
''^9111  his  foolish  9tate  and  eztrftvagance  when 


lord  higfh  steward?)  not  only,  t  say,  had 
Gammon  done  all  thisf  but  infinitely  more; 
— he  had  enabled  his  lordship,  as  it  wew», 
"to  strike  a  blow  in  a  new  hemisphere,'' 
and  at  once  evince  his  fitness  for  the  con- 
duct of  important  and  complicated  affairs 
of  business,  acquire  an  indefinite  augmenta- 
tion of  fortune,  and  also  great  influence  and 
popularity. 

England,  about  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of,  was  smitten  with  a  sort  of  mercantile 
madness — ^which  showed  itselfin  the  shape 
of  a  monstrous  passion  for  Joint-stock 
CoMPANifis.  John  Bull  all  of  a  sudden  took 
it  into  his  troubled  head,  that  no  commer^ 
cial  undertaking  of  the  least  importance 
could  any  longer  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
individual  energy,  capital,  and  enterprise 
A  glimmering  of  this  great  truth  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  had  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  a  private  partnership  had  been 
adopted ;  and  it  was  only  to  follow  out  the 
principle — ^to  convert  a  private  into  a  pub- 
lic partnership,  and  call  it  a  •*  Joint-stock 
Company."  This  bright  idea  of  John's 
produced  prompt  and  prodigious  resuTt»--a 
hundred  joint^atoek  companies 

**  Rose  like  an  exhalation" 

in  the  metropolis  alone,  within  one  twelve- 
month's time.  But  then  came  the  question, 
uptm  what  were  these  ^nd  combined  forces 
to  operate  ?  Undertakings  of  commensnrate 
magnitude  must  be  projected — and  so  it  was. 
It  really  mattered  not  a  straw  how  wild  «nd 
ludicrously  impracticable  was  a  projeot-^t 
had  but  to  be  started,  and  announced,  to  call 
forth  JBoneyed  people  among  all  classes,  all 
making  kasfe  to  he  rjcA— and  ready  to  back 
the  speculation,  even  to  the  last  penny  they 
had  in  the  world ;  pouring  out  their  capital 
with  a  recklessness,  of  which  the  lament- 
able remUa  may  prevent  their  recurrence. 
Any  voluble  visionary  who  was  unluckily 
able  to  reach  the  ear  of  one  or  two  persons 
in  the  city,  could  expand  his  crotchet  into 
a  "company"  with  as  little  eflfort  as  an  idiot 
could  blow  out  a  soap-bobble.  For  in- 
stance :  one  wiseacre  (who  ought  never  to 
have  been  at  large)  conceived  a  plan  for 
creating  ARTtnciAL  rain,  at  an  hour's  notiee, 
over  any  extent  of  country  short  of  three 
miles ;  a  second,  for  conveymg  milk  to  ©very 
house  in  the  metropolis  in  the  same  way  as 
water  is  at  present  cwiveyed,  viz.,  by  pipes, 
supplied  by  an  immense  reservoir  of  milk, 
to  be  established  at  Islington,  and  into  which 
a  miliicm  of  cows  were  to  be  milked  ni^ht 
and  morning;  and  a  third  for  converting 
sawdust  into  solid  wood.  Within  three  days 
of  each  of  these  hopefiil  speculations  beiii|^ 
announced,  there  were  as  many  completaly 
arffanised  jointHstook  companies  e8tidl>lif 
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tb  eatty  iShm  Uto  eff^t.  iSnpetb  offitiM 
\k*e)re  engaged  in  ti^  city ;  patrons,  presi* 
dents,  Tice-presidenp,  trustees,  chairmen,  di- 
lators, secretaries ;  auditors,  bankers,  stand- 
ing-counsel, engineers,  surveyors,  and  soli- 
citors, appointed :  and  the  names  of  all  these 
functionaries  forthwith  blazed  in  dazzling 
array  at  the  head  of  a  "Prospectus,"  which 
set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  undertaking 
with  such  seductive  eloquence  as  no  man 
could  resist ;  and  within  a  week's  time  there 
\^as  not  a  share  to  be  had  in  the  market. 
Into  affairs  of  this  description,  Mr.  Gammon, 
"Who  soon  saw  the  profit  to  be  made,  out  of 
them,  if  skilfully  worked,  plunged  with  the 
energy  and  excitement  of  a  gamester.  He 
drew  in  Mr.  Quirk  after  him ;  and,  as  they 
cduld  together  command  the  ears  of  several 
enterprising  capitalists  in  the  city,  they  soon 
bad  their  hands  fhll  of  busings,  and 
launched  t#o  or  three  verjr  brilliant  specu- 
lations. Mr.  Gammon  himself  drew  up 
tfeeir  "  i*r(wp«jfu8M,"  and  in  a;  style  whicft 
iliust  have  tempted  the  very  devil  himself 
(had  he  seeii  them)  into  venturing  half  his 
dmital  in  the  undertaking  I*— One  Was  a 
^heme  for  providing  the  metropolis  -^ith  a 
c5onstant  supply  of  salt-w^ter,  by  means  of 
^  canal  cut  from  the  ticintty  of  the  Nore, 
and  carried  nearly  all  round  Londoti,  so  as 
to  afford  the  dozens  ^ronghotit  the  year 
the  luxury  of  sea-rbstthiiig.  Another  was  of 
8  Still  more  extraordinary  and  interesting 
description— for  carrying  into  effect  adis- 
cjovery,  by  means  of  which,  ships  d  all 
kinds  and  sizes  could  be  furnished  with  the 
nieans,  by  one  and  the  same  process— and 
that  remarkabljr  simple,  cheap,  and  con- 
venient—of  obtaining  furefre^  water*  from 
the  SEA,  and  convertmg  the  salt  ot  brine 
thrown  off  in  the  operation,  instanter  into 
gfinpowder!  The  reality  of  this  amazing 
aiscovery  was  decisively  ascertained  by 
three  of  the  greatest  chemists  in  England ; 
a  patent  Was  taken  out,  and  a  company 
formed  for  immediately  working  the  patent. 
This  undertaking  was  the  first  that  Gram- 
mon  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of 
Breddlin^on,  whom  he  so  completely  daz- 
zled by  his  description,  both  of  the  signal 
service  to  be  conferred  upon  the  country,  and 
the  princely  revenue  to  be  derived  firom  it  to 
those  early  entering  into  the  speculation, 
that  his  lordship  intnnated  rather  an  anxious 
wish  to  be  connected  with  it. 

'*  Good  gracious,  sir !  to  what  a  pitch  is 
science  advancing!  When  will  human  in- 
^nuity  end  %  Sir,  I  doubt  not  that  one  of 
these  days  we  shall  find  a  mode  of  com- 
municating with  the  moon  and  stars  !'* 

"Certainly — ^I  feel  Ae  full  force  of  your 
lordsbip^s  very  striking  observation,*'  re- 


plied Oammon,  who  had  listened  to  him  ' 
with  an  air  of  delighted  defbrence. 

"Sir,  this  is  a  truly  astonishing  dis- 
covery !  Yet  I  give  you  my  honour,  sir,  I 
have  often  thought  that  something  cif  the 
kind  was  very  desirable,  as  far  as  the  ob- 
taining fresh  water  firom  salt  water  was  con- 
cerned, and  have  wondered  whether  it  could 
ever  be  practicable ;  but  I  protest  the  latter 

Eart  of  the  discovery— the  conversion  of  the 
rine  i^to  ffunpowder-^is— is — s^,  I  say  it 
is — astounding :  it  is  more ;  it  is  very  inter- 
esting, in  a  picturesque  and  patriotic  point 
of  view.  Only  thinK,  sir,  of  our  vessels 
gathering  gunpowder  and  firesh  water  fhmi 
3ie  sea  we^  are  sailing  over !  Sir,  the  dis- 
coverer deserves  a  suhsidy !  'niis  must  in 
due  time  be  brought  befbre  pariiament" 
His  lordship  got  (juite  excited ;  and  Gram- 
mon,  watching  his  opportunity,  intimated 
the  pride  and  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to 
make  hid  lordship  the  patron  of  ttie  gigantic 
undertaking. 

"  Sir— sir— you  do  me— infinite  honour," 
cuoth  the  earl,  quite  flustered  by  the  sud* 
dennes^  of  the  proposal. 

**  As  thfere  will  be,  of  edhrte,  yonr  lord- 
ship sees,  several  great  capitalists  coneeme(i  • 
I  must,  for  fbrm's  sake,  consult  them  before 
any  step  is  taken ;  but  I  flatter  myself,  my 
lord,  that  there  can  be  but  oiie  (^nion,  when 
I  name  to  them  the  possibili^  of  our  being 
honoured  with  your  lordship's  name  and  in- 
fluepce." 

The  earl  received  this  wiih  a  stately  how 
and  a  gratified  smile.;  and  on  the  ensuing' 
day  received  a  formal  communication  from 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Grammon,  and  Snap,  solicit- 
ing his  lordship  to  become  the  patron  of  the 
undertaking — which  he  most  graciously 
acceded  to,  and  was  easBy  prevailed  on  to 
secure  several  other  hiffhly;  distinguished 
names  among  his  friends,  who  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  bnsines$  in  all  its  de- 
partments, but  delighted  to  figure  before  the 
public  as  the  patrons  of  so  gi^at  and  lauda- 
ble an  enterprise.  Out  went  forthwith,  all 
over  the  country,  the  advertisements  and 
prospectuses  of  the  new  company,  and  which 
could  boast  such  commairaing  names  as 
cast  most  of  its  sister  companies  into  the 
shade :-— «.  g.  "  The  Right  Honourable  the 
Eabl  of  Drcddlinoton,  G.  C.  B.,  P.  R.  S.^ 
P.  A.  S.,  &c.  &c."— "  The  Most  Noble  the 
Duke  of  Tantallaw,  K.  T.,  &c.  &c."— 
"The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of 
Marmaladb,  &c.  &c.  ^c.''  The  capital  to 
be  one  million,  in  ten  thousand  shares  of 
one  hundred  pounds  each.  Lord  Dreddling^ 
ton  was  presented  with  a  hundred  shares, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude  from  th9 
leading  shareholders;  aboreover,  Ins  lord 
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ship  took  two  Irandied  sbares  besideSf^and 
preyailed  on  Yarioua  of  hU  friends  to  do  the 
same.  In  less  than  three  weeks'  time  the 
shares  had  risen  to  dS40  premium — [t.  c.  my 
lady  readers  will  understand,  each  share  for 
which  his  lordship  was  supposed  to  have 
given,  or  to  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
jglOO,  he  could  at  any  moment  dispose  of 
for  d6l40] — and  then  Mr.  Gammon  so  re- 
presented matters  to  his  lordship,  as  to  in- 
duce l^im  to  part  with  his  shares,  which  he 
found  no  cfifficulty  in  doing — and  thereby 
realized  a  clear  profit  of  iE12,000.  This 
seemed  to  the  earl  rather  the  effect  of  magic 
than  of  an  everyday  mercantile  adventure. 
Hid  respect  for  Gammon  rose  with  every 
thing  he  heard  of  that  gentleman,  or  saw 
him  do;  and  his  lordship  allowed  himself 
to  be  implicitly  guided  by  him  in  all  things. 
Under  his  advice,  accordingly,  the  earl  be- 
came interested  in  seversd  other  similar 
speculations ;  all  which  exercises  so  occu- 
pied his  thoughts,  as  almost  to  obliterate  his 
sense  of  ministerial  injustice.  Several  of 
his  friends  cautioned  him,  now  and  then, 
against  committing  himself  to  such  novel 
9Ad  extensive  speculations,  in  which  he 
might  incur,  he  was  reminded,  dangerous 
liabilities ;  but  his  magnificent  reception  of 
su(!h  interference  soon  caused  their  diseon- 
tinuance.  The  earl  felt  himself  safe  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gammon ;  forming  an  equally 
and  a  very  high  estimate  of  his  ability  and 
integrity. 

His  lordship's  attention  having  been  thus 
directed  to  such  subjects— to  the  mercantile 
interests  of  this  great  country— so  he  began 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  discussion  of 
such  subjects  in  the  House,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  and  edification  of  many  of  his  bro- 
ther peers.  Absorbing,  however,  as  were 
these  and  similar  occupations,  they  were 
almost  altogether  suspended,  as  soon  as  a 
day — and  that  not  a  distant  one — had  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  Mr.  Titmouse.  From  that  moment, 
the  old  man  could  scarcely  bear  her  out  of 
his  presence;  following  and  watching  all 
her  movements  with  a  peculiar,  though  still 
a  stately,  solicitude  and  tenderness.  Fre- 
quent, earniest,  and  dignified  were  his  inter- 
views wiUi  Titmouse — his  representations 
M  to  the  invaluable  treasure  that  was  about 
to  be  intrusted  to  him  in  the  Lady  Cecilia — 
the  last  direct  representative  of  the  most  an- 
cient, noble  family  in  the  kingdom.  Innu- 
merable were  his  lordship's  directions  to 
him  concerning  his  future  conduct  both  in 
public  and  private  life;  intimating,  in  a 
manner  at  once  iinpressive  ^nd  affectionate, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  country  would  be  thence- 
forward fixed  upon  him,  as  son-in-law  of  the 
Karl  of  Dreddlington.    His  lordship,  more- 


over— ^pocketing  the  afiiront  he  had  reeaved 
at  the  nands  of  the  mix^stry — ^made  a  very 
strenuous  and  nearly  ai|^uccessful  efifort  to 

{procure  for  his  destined  son-in-law  a  vacant 
ordship  of  the  treasury.  The  premier  was 
really  considering  the  subject,  when  Mr. 
O'Gibbet  extinguished  all  the  aspiring  hopes 
of  Lord  Dreddlington,  by  applying  for  the 
vacant  ofiSlce  for  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Och 
Hubbaboo,  an  early  friend  of  Mr.  O'Gibbet; 
and  who,  having  Tailed  in  business  and 
been  unable  to  re-establish  himself,  had 
come  into  Ihe  House  of  Commons  to  repair 
his  shattered  fortunes.  I  need  hardly  say 
that,  within  a .  day  or  two,  Mr.  Hubbaboo 
was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury;  and 
thereby  very  nearly  alienated  from  ministers 
two  stanch  supporters — to  wit,  the  Earl  of 
t)reddlington,  and  Mr.  Titmouse. 

Early  m  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  the  1st 
of  April,  18-—,  there  were  indications  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lord  Dreddlington's  house 
in  Grosvenor  Square,  that  an  aristocratio 
wedding  was  about  to  be  celebrated.  Lady 
Cecilia's  bridesmaids,  and  one  or  two  other 
ladies,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tantallan, 
and  a  few  others  who  were  to  accompany 
the  party  to  church,  made  their  appearance 
about  eleven  o'clock ;  and  shortly  atterwards 
dashed  up  Mr.  Titmouse's  cab,  in  which 
sat  that  gentleman,  enveloped  in  a  magnifi- 
cent green  cloak,  which  concealed  the  splen- 
dour of  his  personal  appearance.  He  had 
been  engaged  at  his  toilet  since  five  o'clock 
that  morning,  and  the  results  were  not  un- 
worthy of  the  pains  which  had  been  taken 
to  secure  them.  He  wore  a  light-blue  body 
coat,  with  velvet  collar ;  tight  black  panta- 
loons, tying  round  his  ankles;  gossamer 
white  silk  stockings,  and  dress-shoes  with 
small  gold  buckles.  His  shirt  was  of  snowy 
whiteness,  and  there  glittered  in  the  centre 
of  it  a  very  superb  diamond  broooh.  He  had 
two  waistcoats,  the  under  one  a  sky-blue 
satin,  (only  the  roll  visible,)  the  outer  one 
a  white  satin  waistcoat,  richly  Embroidered. 
He  wore  a  burnished  gold  guard-chain,  dis- 
posed very  gracefully  over  ttie  outside  of  his 
outer  waistcoat.  His  hair  was  parted  down 
the  middle,  and  curled  forward  towards  each 
temple,  giving  his  countenance  a  very  bold 
and  striking  expression.  He  wore  white 
kid  gloves,  a  glossy  new  hat,  and  held  in 
his  hand  his  agate-headed  ebony  cane. 
Though  he  tried  to  look  at  his  ease,  his  face 
was  rather  pale,  and  his  manner  a  little 
flurried.  As  for  the  bride-— she  had  slept 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  aii  hour  the  whole 
night;  and  a  gjimpse  at  her  countenance, 
in  the  glass,  convinced  her  of  the  necessity 
of  yielding  to  Annette's  suggestions,  >and 
rouging  a  Tittle.  Her  eyes  told  of  the  sleef»» 
less  and  agitated  night  she  had  passed;  and 
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w\Me  dressing,  she  was  twice  forced  to 
drink  a  little  sal  Tolatile  and  water.  She 
was  cold,  and  tretnbled.  When  at  length 
she  had  completed  her  toilet,  what  a  fisnare 
did  her  cheval  glass  present  to  her!  The 
dre88-«-rich  white  satin— a  long  and  beauti- 
ful blonde  lace  veil — and  a  delicate  wreath 
of  orange-blossoms,  was  that  of  a  bride,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  was  the  countenance  that  of  a 
bride  1  M iss  Macspleuchan  b urst  into  tears 
at  the  sight.  When,  attended  by  her  brides- 
maid, and  Miss  Macspleuchan,  she  made 
her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
.  Earl  or  Dreddlington  approached  her,  and 
saluted  her  in  silent  tenderness.  Then  Tit- 
mouse came  up,  with  a  would-be  familiar 
air-^'*  Hope  you're  quite  well,  dearest,  this 
happy  day,"  said  he,  and  kissed  her  gloved 
hand.  She  made  him  no  reply ;  and  pre- 
sently the  carriages  were  announced  to  be  in 
readiness.  The  earl  led  her  down,  followed 
by  her  two  bridesmaids,  and  entered  the 
first  carriage,  which  then  drove  off  to  St. 
George's  Church ;  Titmouse  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  immediately  following.  The  cere- 
mony was  to  be  performed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Barnard-Castle,  an  old  friend,  and  indeed 
a  distant  relation  of  Lord  Dreddlington's. 
Methinks  I  now  see  his  portly  and  com- 
manding fi^re,  standinpr  before  tiie  altar, 
with  the  .little  distinguished  party  before 
him;  and  hear  his  clear,  sonorous  voice 
reading  the  marriage  service.  Titmouse 
was  pale  and  flushed  by  turns,  and  looked 
friffhtened — ^behaving,  however,  with  more 
sedateness  than  I  should  have  expected. 
Lady  Cecilia  leaned,  when  she  could,  against 
the  rails;  and  repeated  her  few  allotted 
words  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible.  When 
Titmouse  affixed  the  ring  upon  her  finder, 
she  trembled  and  shed  tears— averting  ner 
countenance  from  him,  and  at  length  con- 
cealing it  entirely  in  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. She  lopked,  indeed,  the  image  of 
misery.  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  main- 
tained a  countenance  of  rigid  solemnity.  At 
length  the  all-important  ceremony  came  to  a 
close ;  the  necessary  entries  and  signatures 
were  made  in  the  vestry,  to  which  they 
followed  the  bishop ;  and  then  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, taking  his  wife's  arm  within  his 
own,  led  her  from  the  vestry  to  the  private 
door,  where  stood  waiting  for  them  the 
earl's  chariot.  H^  handed  her  into  it,  and 
popped  in  after  her— a  little  crowd  standinff 
round  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom ;  and  3iey  drove  rapidly  home- 
ward. He  sat  in  one  comer,  and  she  in  the 
other;  each  so  occupied  with  their  own 
ihoughts  that  they  uttered  scarce  two  words 
all  the  way. 

A  splendid  dSJeuner  d  la  fourchette  was 
prepared,  and  a  very  brilliant  party  attended ' 


to  pay  their  respects  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington ;  and 
about  two  o'clock  the  Lady  Cecilia  with- 
drew to  prepare  for  her  journey,  which  was 
to  Poppleton  Hall,  her  lather's  residence  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  they  were  to  spend 
their  hone]rmoon.  She  had  never  shown  so 
much  emotion  in  her  life,  as  when  she  part- 
ed with  Miss  Macspleuchan  and  her  brides- 
maids—being  several  times  on  the  verge 
of  hysterics.  Mr.  Titmouse's  travelling 
chariot^a  handsome  chocolate-coloured  one, 
with  four  horses— stood  at  the  door,  her 
ladyship's  maid  and  his  valet  seated  in  the 
rumble.  Some  hundred  people  stood  round 
to  see  the 

•  Happy,  happy,  happy  pair," 

set  off  on  their  journey  of  happiness.  The 
earl  led  down  Lady  Cecilia,  followed  by 
Titmouse,  who  had  exchanged  his  hat  for  a 
gaudy  travelling  cap,  with  a  gold  band 
round  it.  Lady  Cecilia,  with  a  drooping 
head  and  feeble  step,  suffered  the  earl,  wnom 
she  kissed  fervently,  to  place  her  in  the 
chariot,  when  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Then  Mr.  Titmouse  shook  hands  cordial- 
ly with  his  distinguished  father-in-law — 
stej^ped  into  the  chariot — the  steps  were 
doubled  up — the  door  closed — ^the  side 
blinds  were  drawn  down  by  Mr.  Titmouse ; 
"All's  riffht,"  cried  oneof  the  servants,  and 
away  rolled  the  carriage-and-four,  which, 
quickening  its  speed,  was  soon  out  of  sight 
Lady  Cecilia  remained  in  a  sort  of  stupor 
for  some  time,  and  sat  silent  and  motionless 
in  the  comer  of  the  chariot;  but  Titmouse 
had  now  become  lively  enough,  havinff  had 
the  benefit  of  some  dozen  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne. 

"  Ah,  my  lovely  gal — dearest  gal  of  my 
heart!"  he  exclaimed,  fondly,  at  the  same 
time  kissing  her  cold  cheeks,  and  putting 
his  arm  round  her  waist— "Now  you're  au 
my  own!  'Pon  my  soul,  isn't  it  jolly  1 
We're  man  and  wife !  By  Jove,  I  never 
loved  you  so  much  as  now,  ducky!  ehl" 
Again  he  pressed  her  cold  cheek. 

'*  Don't,  don't,  1  beg,"  said  she,  faintly, 
**  I'm  not  well ;"  and  she  feebly  tried  to  dis- 
engage herself  from  his  rude  and  boisterous 
en3)race ;  while  her  drooping  head  and  ashy 
cheek  fully  corroborated  the  truth  of  her 
statement.  In  this  state  she  continued  for 
the  whole  of  the  first  stage.  When  they 
stopped  to  change  horses,  says  Titmouse, 
who  had  very  nearly  dropped  asleep— 
"  Cicely,  as  you're  so  uncommon  ill,  had  Vt 
you  better  have  youi  maid  in,  and  I'll  sit  on 
the  box!" 

"  Oh,  I  should  feel  wobligedif  you  would, 
Mr.  Titmouse?"  she  lopUed,  fointly.    It 
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was  ^one  38  ihy  -^fislied.  Titmouse  ep- 
Yeloped  himself  in  )iis  cloak;  and,  having 
lit  a  dgar,  moanted  ihe  box,  and  smoked 
all  the  Tvay  till  they  reached  the  Hj^II. 

Gammon  was  ono  of  those  who  had  seen 
tiiem  B^t  off  on  ^ir  anspicioos  journey. 


fie  cpn^mplafed  tjtiepai  with  djf^p  Vf^tenfi 
and  anxiety. 

"Well,'*  he  exclaimed,  walkinff  awj^y 
with  a  deep  sigh,  when  the  cs^rriage  nad  g9« 
out  ot  siffht — *♦  So  ftr,  ao  so^dt  ^eay^ni^! 
the  plot  mickens,  and  the  game  is  bold !" 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


Were  you,  0  unhappy  Lady  Cecilia! 
in  entering  into  this  ill-omened  union,  to  be 
more  pitied  or  despised  %  'Twas  most  dt" 
Uhsrattly  done;  in  fact,  we  have  already 
had  laid  before  us  ample  means  of  deter- 
raininff  the  question— but  'tis  a  delicate  and 
painful  one,  and  had  perhaps  be  better  left 
alone. 

They  spent  ^bout  a  fortnight  at  popplelon 
Hall,  and  then  went  on  to  Yatton;  and  if 
the  reader  be  at  all  curious  to  know  how 
Mr.  ^n  Ladt  Cecilia  Tit^ou^  com- 
menced their  matrimonial  career,  I  am  able, 
in  some  measure,  to  gratify  him,  by  the 
sight  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  the  Lady 
Cecilia,  some  time  afterwards,  to  one  of  her 
confidential  friends. 

"  Y?Ltton,  astb  Aprfl,  18—. 

*'  You  may  well  ask,  my  dear  Blanche, 
what  has  become  of  me — and  why  I  have 
not  performed  my  promise.  I  have  not 
written,  only  because  I  had  not  courage  to 
do  so.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  the 
most  miserable  woman  in  the  world — and 
am  I  not  to  be  pitied  1  For  I  have  become 
such  purely  to  please  papa — but  as  I  am 
fortunately  left  alone  this  evening,  (no  no- 
velty, by  the  way,)  Mr.  Titmouse  being 
gone  to  some  of  his  haunts  at  Grilston,  or 
thereabouts,  I  am  resolved  to  write  you  a 
lonor  letter.  Whenever  he  is  away  J  feel  as 
if  Iwere  rid  of  a  mischievous  and  odious 
animal — an  ape,  or  an  ourang-outang,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Why  did  he  not 
always  appear  to  me  the  same  that  he  does 
now,  that  I  am  so  dreadfully  committed  to 
him  %  Surely  he  is  the  most  vulgar,  horrid 
wretch  the  world  ever  saw ;  ana  I  feel  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  live  with 
him  without  goin?  mad,  for  you  never  heard 
of  such  tricks  and  habits  as  hi»;  indeed  he 
rnes,  I  do  believe,  to  make  himself  as  dis- 
gusting to  me  as  he  can.  He  is  the  mos$ 
Ignorant  fpUow  in  th^  world,  and  is  always 
irinkiAg  ^d  smolung*  both  in-doors  wad 


out  of  doors— in  every  room  of  the  house, 
and  night  and  day.  7*0  say  nothing  qf  hjs 
personal  impertinences  to  myself,  and  hi.s 
gross  gaucheries  in  the  presience  of  evpry 
one  one  goes  to  see,  or  who  comes  tg  ^^ 
us — ^fancy  the  ciealure  carrying  a  naa^ 
pocket-comb  everywhere,  and  cwnbmg^  oi^t 
his  abominable  hair  in  the*  csyrrjag?  whe|i 
we  go  out  to  dinner.  I  have  even  seen  Mqp 
doing  it  in  the  drawing-room  before  thp 
chimney  and  pier-glasses  !  What  will  yofi 
think  of  the  vile  creature  when  you  hea;" 
what  happened  only  four  day?  after  o.wx 
most  unfortunate  wedding !  He  co(n^9  Vip 
to  my  dressing-room,  and  bursas  open  thp 
door  while  I  was  dressing,  and  'Ah,  Cicely, 
Cicely,'  (that  is  the  odious  way  he  pror 
nounces  my  name,)  says  he,  bolaing  up  to 
me — gracious  Heavens !  the  littjc  nxQi^occe 
collar  of  my  poor  dear  little  Fidalio,  alj 
stained  with  blood,  so  that  I  was  yery 
nearly  fainting  outright-r' what  do  y&A 
think  1  We've  unmuzzled  and  let  Iqos^ 
Fiendy'*  (that's  a  monstrous  ma'stiff  qt 
papa's,  chained  up  in  the  courtyard,  an4 
dreadfully  savage,  ('and  we  set  him,  quit^^ 
in  fun,  at  your  little  Blenheim  Fid.;  an^ 
curse  me  if  he  didn't  snap  his  head  off  in 
a  moment,  and  cnish  him  to  piece?,  anf 
this  is  all  that's  left  of  him!'  Tl^e  bea4 
never  once  thought  of  Titmouse !  I  faipted« 
and  recollect  nothing  more  till  Annette  wap 
sitting  by  my  bedside.  Talking  of  her,  by 
the  way,  the  other  day  she  gave  me  wara- 
in^,  to  my  infinite,  annoyance,  (for  she'^ 
quite  a  treasure  0  and  when  I  asked  heir 
why,  she  blushed  a  good  deal,  an(}  said  it 
was  very  unpleasant  to  be  used  so  by  Mr* 
Titmouse.  '  What  do  you  mean  V  said  I. 
'  O,  my  lady,'  said  she,  'he's  always  winkr 
ing  at  me,  or  chucking  m^  under  the  chin  ^ 
and  once  he  tried  to  kiss  me— a^,  more  th9^ 
that,  my  lady,  I'm  not  the  only  one  he  ^^ 
the  same  to.'  The  odiquj^  tdioD^ni^M 
devil!  (one  can't  help  Wfitiag  sV/m^f^i 
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fevoral  times  gone  out  to  diiuMr  since  ve 
^»ve  been  here,  to  stwe  of  p9|^^9  friends, 
(for  the  creature  knows  no  one  of  bias^) 
•«<and  he  has  more  than  onee  |i[Ot  quite  tipsy* 
ftnd  lain  snoring  or  hiccuping ;  and  Giie»«^ 
mugh !  And  as  for  the  company  be  keeps, 
it  is  all  of  a  piece.  Fancy  me  eatertainmg 
a  Unitarian  parson,  an  auctioneer,  and  a  lit*- 
tie  fat  apothecarr,  with  thi^  dowdy  wives ! 
He  says  it  is  to  keep  up  his  poliU^  influr 
epoe,  (which  is  all  stuff;)  ^e  resd  tratli  is, 
1^  is  80  despised,  no  decent  presentable  per- 
son will  come  near  Yatton.  I  often  see  the 
servants  almost  bursting  with  laughter, 
while  waiting  at  dinner!  His  breat£  and 
all  his  clotl^  are  tull  of  the  filthy  odour 
of  tobacco ;  and  Ajanette  is  often  obliged  to 
deluffe  my  shawls  and  pelisses,  &c.,  with 
^u-de-oolpgne,  bef<»e  and  after  my  goinff 
anywhere  with  him,  lest  they  also  should 
smell  of  tobacco  smoke.  He  is  quite  hated 
by  all  the  tenants ;  be  is  the  most  insolent 
and  unkind  landlord,  and  is  going  to  'screw 
Ihem  all  up  a  little  higher  (ak  flmys)  in 
their  rents.  He  will  soon  not  have  a  te* 
i^pectable  tenant  on  the  estate.  And  he  is 
9uch  a  little  liar,  that  not  the  least  reliance 
ean  be  placed  on  any  thing  he  says.  The 
other  day  he  began  telling  me  how  beau^ 
^ful  Miss  Aubrey  was,  and  that  it  was 
Bo  fault  of  bers  that  she  was  not  now  Mrs. 
Titmouse,  and  that  he  has  a  good  many  let* 
ters  from  her !  which  I  cannot  believe ;  but 
I  wish  he  had  married— however,  it  ia  naw 
too  late.  Then  he  goes  on  in  such  a  rude, 
odious  way  before  Dr.  Tatham,  (a  very  nice 
little  old  clergyman — the  vicar  of  Yattop,) 
^lat  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  give  up  visiting 
us.  Mr.  Titmouse  has  no  more  sense  of 
religion  than  a  cs^  or  a  dog ;  and  X  under- 
stand has  leA  a  great  many  of  his  election 
bills  unpaid:  and  positively  the  diamond 
spray  he  gave  me,  turns  out  to  be  only 
paste  a  What  do  you  think  he  is  about  to- 
oight  1  Why,  you  must  know  there  is  a 
Uttle  8chool-ro(»n,  between  the  park  gate 
and  the  vicarage,  which  Dr.  Tatham  ssys 
Mr.  Aubrey  bmlt  fiwr  his  sister  (by  the  way, 
YOU  cannot  imagine  how  beloved  they  are 
iere  by  everybody)  to  educate  little  girls 
in ;  and  Titmouse,  to  spite  Dr.  Tatham,  and 
to  promote  his  own  political  interests,  he 
says,  has  given  it  to  a  Mr.  Murkjrflint,  (or 


it,roi 

,  whc 


some  such  name,)  a  Unitarian  parson,  who 
always  abuses  the  church  horridly.  Well, 
they  are  giving  Mr.  Titmouse  a  sort  of  pub- 
lic dinner  at  Grilston  to-day,  partly  to  cel^ 
brate  this  affair  of  the  chapel.  He  is  going 
to  run  up  a  long  shooting  gallery-— and,  in 
short,  will  ruin  this  sweet  old  place,  (for 
such  it  is  at  present.)  I  have  reason  to  be- 
liive  that  he  ha9  introduced  a  sad  set  into 


^  village;  in  short,  he  will  fuin  every 
thing  about  him  before  long.  I  darcr  say, 
deafest  B.,  you  wUl  be  heaitily  sick  of 
reading  all  this,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  bun 
dredth  part  of  my  tuffsrin^.  Good  Hea- 
vens! wbeie  vrera  my  wits  when  I  ever 
thought  of  muting  myself  to  such  a  fellc^l 
Fancy  him  heir  to  the  barony!  I  hope! 
shall  ontlive  falm:  in  fiict,  I  am  not  (bei- 
tweea  edrselves)  quite  m  despair  on  that 
head,  for  I  iriiould  thisk—- ^l^e  word  first 
written  by  her  ladyship  was  plunty  *  hope^l 
-^is  ocmstitution  osfino^  stand  such  oonti- 
noal  diiidung.  However,  fate  brought  us  to- 
ffethsr,  and  we  must  all  resi^  ourselves  to 
nle.  My  papa  knows  nothing  of  all  this 
horrid  wolk  as  yet — at  least  from  me ;  but 
I  soon  shall  tell  him  that  Mr.  Titmouse  and 
I  cannot  possibly  eo  on  together  much 
longer :  I  shall  die  u  we  do.  Of  course,  t 
^a°nH  degrade  myself  by  gettmg  my  letter 
franked  by  Mr.  Titmouse,  so  I  direct,  under 
cover,  to  the  marquis. — By  the  way,  an* 
oth^  piece  of  gross  impertinence  c»  Mr. 
Titmou8^-«-when  I  came  down  one  mornin? 
to  breakfast,  I  found  that  tiie  little  brute  had 
positively  opened  all  my  letters ! !  And  he 
says  it  is  all  one  between  us  n^w,  and  he 
has  a  right  to  do  it !  So  I  have  now  got  a 
letter-b^  of  my  own,  which  is  always 
ddivered  in  my  dressing-room.  He  is 
everlastingly  talking  about  ^e  women  he 
flftight  have  msrried!  But  I  must  con- 
dude*— «las!  he  is  come  home !  I  hear  his 
he  is  evidently  tipsy,  and  abusing 


some  one  in  the  hall.    What  is  to  become 
of  your  wretched  Cecilu? 

••TlM  Lady  «anclie  de  Burgh.'* 

A  dull  and  phlegpnatic  disposition,  like 
that  of  Lady  Cecilia,  must  have  been  roused 
and  stung,  indeed,  before  she  could  have  at- 
tidned  to  such  strenj^h  and  bitterness  of 
expression  as  are  displayed  in  the  above 
communication.  Though  it  shadows  forth, 
with  painful  distinctness,  several  of  the 
more  disadvantageous  features  of  Mr.  Tit* 
mouse's  character  and  conduct,  there  were 
far  darker  ones,  with  which  its  miserable 
writer  had  not  then  become  acquainted.  I 
shall  but  hastily  allude  to  one  of  them,  viz. 
that  he  was  at  that  moment  keeping  a  mis- 
tress in  town,  and  commencing  the  sedue* 
tion  of  a  farmer^s  daughter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yatton !  Execrable  little  miscre- 
ant!—^why  should  I  defile  my  paper  by 
further  specifying  his  gross  misdeeds,  or 
dwelling  upon  their  sickening  effects  on  the 
mind  and  feelings  of  the  weak  woman  ^1m 
could  suffer  herself  to  be  betrayed  into 
such  a  union  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  acci- 
dental and  ultimate  advantages,  in  respeet 
of  fortune  or  docial  station,  expected  to  oa 
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rwlizeA  by  a  woman  in  foraiing^a  nnion  with 
one  who  would  be  otherwise  regarded  with 
indifference,  or  dislike,  or  disgust,  she  may 
rely  upon  it  that  she  is  committing  an  act  of 
deliberate  wichedneM^  which  will  be  attend-* 
ed,  probably  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  with  con- 
sequences of  unutterable  and  inevitable  mi- 
sery, which  eyen  the  obtaining  of  her  pro- 
posed objects  will  not  compensate,  but  only 
enhance.  It  is  equally  a  principle  of  our 
law,  and  of  common  sense,  that  people  must 
be  understood  to  have  contemplated  the  natu- 
ral and  necessary  consequences  of  their  own 
acts,  even  if  hastily— but  by  so  much  the 
more,  if  deliberately  done.  When,  there- 
fore, they  come  to  experience  those  conse^ 
quences,  let  them  not  complain*  A  marriage 
of  this  description  is,  so  to  speak,  utter  dis- 
location and  destruction  to  the  delicate  and 
beautiful  fabric  of  a  woman's  character.  It 
perverts,  it  deflects  the  noblest  tendencies  of 
her  lovely  nature ;  it  utterly  degrades  and 
corrupts  her ;  she  sinks  irretrievaoly  into  an 
inferior  bein^:  instead  of  her  native  simpli- 
city and  punty,  are  to  be  seen  thenceforth 
only  heartlessness  and  hypocrisy.  Her  af- 
fections and  passions,  denied  their  leg[itiraate 
objects  and  outlets,  according  to  their  origi- 
nal weakness  or  strength  of  development, 
either  disappear  and  wither— and  she  is  no 
longer  woman— or  impel  her  headlong  into 
coarse  sensuality,  perhaps,  at  length,  open 
criminality ;  and  then  she  is  expelled  inaig- 
nantly  and  forever  from  the  community  of 
,her  sex.  It  is  not  the  mere  ring,  and  the 
'Orange  blossom,  that  constitute  the  difference 
^between  VIRTUE  and  vice. 

Had  Lady  (Cecilia  been  a  vtroman  of  acute 
perceptions,  or  lively  sensibilities,  she  must 
have  fled  from  her  sufferings — she  must  have 

fone  mad,  or  committed  suicide.  As  it  was, 
uU  as  was  her  temperament,  wl^en  the  more 
odious  points  of  Titmouse's  character  and 
habits  were  forced  upon  her  notice  by  the 
close  an.d  constant  contiguity  of  daily  inter- 
course, the  reflection  that  such  must  be  the 
case /or  the  remainder  of  their  lives^  became 
even  hoarl  v  more  intolerable,  and  roused  into 
existence  feelings  of  active  hatred  and  dis- 
gust ;  she  became  hourly  more  alive  to  the 
real  horrors  of  her  position.  The  slender 
stay  she  had  sought  for  in  the  reflection  that 
she  had  incurred  all  by  a  dutiful  submission 
to  her  father's  wishes,  quickly  gave  way ; 
$he  knew  thai  it  was  false !  As  tor  Titmouse, 
he  had  never  eared  one  straw  about  any  thing 
beyond  becoming'  the  husband  of  the  future 
Baroness  of  Drelincourt,  not  merely  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  dijgnity  and  splendour  conferred 
upon  him  by  such  an  alliance  with  the  last 
remaining  member  of  the  elder  branch  of  his 
ancient  family,  but  also  because  of  the  grave 
tnd  repeated  assurances  of  Mr.  Gammon, 


that  it  was  in  some  mysteriout  way  essentia, 
to  the  tenure  of  his  own  position.  Had  she, 
instead  of  beinjg;  cold  and  inanimate,  haughty 
even  to  repulsion  in  her  manner,  and  of  per- 
son lean  and  uninviting,  been  of  fascinating 
manners,  affectionate  disposition,  of  brilliant 
accomplishments,  and  of  ripe  loveliness  of 

Bsrson,  it  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  made 
ttle  or  no  difference  to  Mr.  Titmouse ;  since 
such  a  woman  would,  as  it  were,  stand  al- 
ways surrounded  by  the  invisible  but  im* 
passable  barrier  of  refinement — forever  fop» 
oidding  communion  and  sympathy.  As  for 
Lady  Cecilia,  Titmouse  could  scarcely  avoid 
perceiving  how  she  despised  him,  and  avoid*, 
ed  his  company  on  evvy  possible  occasion. 
No  person,  from  merely  seeing  them,  could 
have  dreamed  of  their  being  husband  aiid 
wife.  He  made  no  secret  at  all  (at  least  in 
his  own  peculiar  visidng  circles)  of  his 
wishes  that  the  earl's  increasing  age  and  in- 
firmities miffht  quicken,  and  Lady  Cecilia's 
apparently  delicate  health  decline  apace— 
and  &US  accelerate  the  accession  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse to  the  barony  of  Drelincourt  and  the 
foHune  attached  to  it. 

"Ha,  ha!"  would  exclaim  his  choice 
boon  companions,  "won't  it  be  comical. 
Tit,  to  see  you  take  your  seat  in  the  Upper 
Housed 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  jolly,  ah,  ha ! — Demme, 
I'll  show  the  old  stagers  a  funny  trick  or 
two!" 

"  Capital ! — ah,  ha,  ha ! — ^Do  the  donkey  7 
ehl — You'd  make  the  chancellor's  wig 
jump  off!" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha! — ^I'll  tickle  'em,  or  my 
name  isn't  llttlebat  Titmouse !"— By  all 
which  was  meant,  that  he  purposed  intro- 
ducing into  the  House  of  Lords  that  peculiar 
mode  of  debating  which  had  earned  him 
such  quick  distinction  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ! 

After  they  had  spent  about  a  month  at 
Yatton,  his  urgent  parliamentary  duties  re- 
quired Mr.  Titmouse  to  tear  himself  from 
that  lovely  seclusion — that "  bower  of  bliss" 
— ^and  resume  his  arduous  post  in  the  House. 
Though  Lady  Cecilia  would  have  vastly 
preferred  being  left  behind  at  Yatton,  de- 
cency seemed  to  require  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  should  make  their  re-appearance 
in  the  world  jointly,  and  she  was  therefore 
compelled  to  accompany  him  to  town;  and 
they  were  very  soon  duly  established  in  his 
new  residence  in  Park  Lane.  It  was  spa* 
cious  and  elegant — indeed  it  was  furnished 
with  great  splendour,  inasmuch  as  tarte 
blanche  had  been  given  to  a  fashionable  up- 
holsterer. In  a  moment  they  were  both  in 
tiie  great  whiriing  worM  of  fashion.  Lord 
Dreddlington  gave  a  series  of  dinner  parties 
on  their  account,  as  did  several  of  ^ea  di» 
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tingnished  kinsfolk  and  friends ;  and  indue 
time  their  hospitalities  were  returned  by 
Mr.  Titmouse.  His  first  dinner  party  went 
off  with  great  ecldi^  no  fewer  than  four  peers 
of  the  realm,  with  their  ladies,  being  among 
bis  guests.  Mr.  Titmouse  led  down  to  din- 
ner the  gigantic  Duchess  of  Tantallan, 
blazing  in  diamonds,  bein^  preceded  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  and  the  Lady  Cecilia— all 
of  which  was  duly  announced,  the  ensuing 
morning,  in  the  obsec[uious  columns  of  the 
Aurora,  For  some  time  Mr.  Titmouse  oc- 
cupied his  novel  and  dazzling  position  with 
becoming  decorum  and  self-denial ;  but,  as 
be  became  familiar  with  it,  bis  old  tastes 
revived^-and  Lady  Cecilia  and  her  friends 
were  patiried,  while  in  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner,  by  catching  occasional  sounds 
of  Mr.  Titmouse's  celebrated  imitations  of 
animals,  which,  once  or  twice,  when  con- 
siderably elevated,  he  insisted  upon  giving 
on  his  re-entering  the  drawing-room !  In- 
deed, he  spared  no  pains  to  acquire  the 
power  of  pleasing  society  by  the  display  of 
rare  accomplishments ;  for  which  purpose 
he  took  lessons  every  other  day  in  the  art  dior 
bolie — t.  «.,  in  conjuring,  in  which  he  soon 
became  an  expert  proficient,  and  could  play 
marvellous  tricks  upon  cards  and  with 
dice,  eat  pocket-handkerchiefs,  cause  wine- 
glasses visibly  to  sink  through  solid  tables, 
and  perform  sundry  other  astounding  feats. 
Nor  was  he  long  in  collecting  round  him 
guests,  who  not  only  tolerated,  but  professed 
infinite  delight  in  such  entertainments — 
*♦  fit  audience  nor  few" — consisting  princi- 
pally of  those  adventurous  gentlemen  who 
nave  entered  parliament  in  a  devout  reliance 
on  Providence  to  find  them  dinners.  'Twas 
only  in  such  society  as  this  that  Titmouse 
could  feel  the  least  sense  of  enjoyment,  and 
from  which  Lady  Cecilia  altogether  ab- 
sented herself,  often  without  deigning  the 
slightest  reason,  excuse,  or  apology.  In 
fact,  the  intemperate  habits  and  irregular 
hours  of  Titmouse  soon  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  and  the  Lady  Cecilia  should 
occupy  separate  sleeping  apartments;  for 
either  his  club,  the  House,  or  his  other  en- 
gagements, kept  him  out  till  a  very  late— 
or  rather  early — ^hour  eveiy  morning. 

It  was  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock  one 
day  towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  that 
Mr.  Titmouse,  having  finished  breakfast, 
(which  was  surely  very  early,  since  he  had 
ikot  got  to  bed  till  four  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing,) a  meal  to  which  he  invariably  sat 
down  alone,  often  not  catching  a  glimpse 
of  Lady  Cecilia,  except  on  a  chance  en- 
counter in  the  hall,  or  on  the  stairs,  or  when 
they  were  forced  to  go  out  to  dinner  to- 
gether— had  entered  his  library  to  enjoy, 
undisturbed,  the  luxury  of  his  hookah.  The 
2M 


library  was  a  large  and  handsome  room,  all 
the  sides  of  which  wefe  occupied  by  very 
curious  antique  carved  oak  bookcases,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  former  tasteful  occup&nt 
of  the  house,  and  from  whom  they  had  been 
purchased  by  Titmouse,  who  then  h«» 
thought  himself  of  procuring  a  library  to 
fill  them.  For  this  purpose,  it  luckily  oc* 
curred  to  him,  on  seeing  an  advertisement 
of  a  library  for  sale  by  auction  one  day,  that 
it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  be  before- 
hand with  the  expected  audience,  and  pur« 
chase  it  in  a  lump,  by  private  contract.  He 
did  so— and  at  a  remarkably  low  price; 

fiving  directions  that  they  should  fortnwith 
e  carried  to  a  bookbinder,  named  by  the 
obsequious  auctioneer— with  orders  to  bind 
them  all  in  elegant,  but  as  varied  bindings 
as  possible.  Certainly  the  works  were  of 
a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character ;-— old 
directories;  poems  by  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  ready  reckoners ;  Doddridge's 
expositor ;  hints  on  etiquette ;  two  hundred 
Minerva  press  novels;  triplicate  editions 
of  some  forty  books  on.  cookery ;  the  art  of 
war;  charades;  books  of  travels;  bibles, 
dictionaries,  prayer-books,  plays,  adven- 
tures of  noted  highwaymen;  the  classics; 
moral  essays;  and  Bum's  ecclesiastical 
law.  If  these  respectable  works  had  had 
the  least  sense  of  the  distinction  that  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  bestowed  upon  them^ 
they  ought  not  to  have  murmured  at  neve 
afterwards  receiving  the  slightest  personai 
Attention  from  their  spirited  and  gifted  pro- 
prietor. The  room  yvas  lit  by  a  large  bow 
window,  which,  being  partially  open,  ad- 
mitted the  pleasant  breeze  which  was  stir- 
ring without,  while  the  strong  light  was 
roitiffated  by  the  half-drawn  blinds,  and  the 
ample  chintz  window  draperies.  On  the 
mantelpiece  stood  one  or  two  small  alabas- 
ter statues  and  vases,  and  a  very  splendid 
and  elaborately  ornamented  French  time- 
piece. The  only  unpleasantness  percepti- 
ble, was  the  sort  of  disagreeable  odour  pre- 
valent in  rooms  which,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  are  devoted  tc)  smoking.  To  this 
room  had  been  also  transferred  many  of  the 
articles  which  I  have  described  as  having 
been  visible  in  his  rooms  at  the  Albany. 
Over  the  mantelpiece  was  placed  the  pic- 
ture of  the  boxers— that  of  Titmouse  being 
similarly  situated  in  the  dining-room.  Mr. 
Titmouse  was  in  a  full  crimson  dressine- 
gown,  with  yellow  slippers,  his  shirtKJoi- 
far  was  open  and  thrown  down  over  his 
shoulders— leaving  exposed  to  view  a  quan- 
tity of  sand-coloured  hair  under  his  throat. 
In  fact,  he  looked  the  image  of  a  gefUleman 
(of  one  sort)  ai  hi$  ease.  He  lay  on  the 
sofa  with  his  hookah  in  his  left  hand ;  near 
him  was  the  table  on  which  stood  tfaii 
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fhrming  Orowl^  apd  soBie  eight  or  ten  let- 
ters, only  one  or  two  of  whieh  had  as  yet 
Iteen  opened.  He  had  just  leased  back  his 
head,  and  with  an  air  of  tranquil  eiuoymeiKt 
very  slowly  expelled  a  movitiifid  or  smoke, 
when  a  seryant  submissWely  entered,  and 
announced  the  arrival  of  ^  Tiaitei^-<-l4r*  Gamr 
u^n. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Qaamioa  X^-^ariy,  ah  t" 
(oommenced  Titmouse,  without  stirring,  and 
with  infinite  composure  and  nondmance. 
Mr.  Gammon  made  the  usual  leply,  and  pre- 
sently sat  down  in  the  chair  {placed  fi>r  him 
by  the  senrant,  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse—who, had  he  been  accustomed  to  ob- 
servation, or  capable  of  it,  might  hare  de- 
tected something  very  unusual  in  the  flushed 
^kce,  the  anxious  and  restless  eye,  and  the 
forced  manner  of  his  visiter. 

"  Likely  to  be  devilish  hot  day— *pon  my 
foul  !''-«excIaimed  Titmouse,  after  again 
emptjrinff  his  mouth— ^adding,  in  a  tolerably 
conceited  manner — ^'  By  the  way^-here's  a 
letter  from  Snap— just  opened  it! — Dem 
Him,  asks  m^  for  a  place  under  government; 
—^Ah— a— what's  he  fit  for  1" 

*^  For  what  he  is,  and  nothing  else,"  re- 
plied Gammon,  quiedy  glancing  his  eye  sar* 
castically  over  poor  Snap's  letter,  which  Tit- 
mouse handed  aim, though  marked  '^strictly 
confidential,"— Gammon  being  undoubtedly 
the  very  last  man  upon  earth  whom  Snap 
would  have  wished  to  know  of  his  applica- 
tion. 

"  Were  you  at  the  House  last  night  1 
They  sat  very  late !  Lord  Bulfinoh  made,  I 
thinic,  a  very  powerful  speech—" 

"Yes,  devilish  good;  rather  loi^,  though!" 
replied  Titmouse,  languidly. 

He  had  by  this  time  tamed  himself  to- 
wards Mr.  Gammon;— his  right  arm  and 
leg  hanging  carelessly  over  the  side  of  the 
sofa. 

"  Lady  Cecilia  is  well,  I  hope  1" — 

"  Can't  say — not  seen  h«r  this  week," 
drawled  Titmouse.  **  I'll  ring  and  ask,  if 
you  wish,"  he  added,  with  an  affiacted 
smile. 

"  Ah,  mv  dear  Titmouse,"  quoth  Cram- 
mbn,  blandly,  ajid  with  a  smile  of  delicious 
flattery,  ^*  I  hope  you  don't  give  h^  ladyship 
just  cause  for  jealousy  .^ — ^Eh  1  You  must 
not  iivail  yourself  of  your — ^your  acknow- 
ledged power  over  the  sex--- ahem !" 

Mr.  Titmouse,  half  closing  his  eyes,  silent- 
ly expelled  a  mouthful  of  smoke,  while  an 
ineffable  smile  stole  over  his  features. 

**  You  must  not  neglect  her  ladyship,  Tit- 
mouse," quoth  Gammon,  gently  shaking  his 
head,  and  with  an  anxiously  deferential  air. 

**'Pon  my  life,  I  don't  neglect  her! — 
Public  life,  you  know,"  repli^  Titmouse, 

^wly,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  peaking 


with  1h«  air  of  one  suffering  from  enmtL 
Here  a  pause  of  some  moments  ensued* 

**Oan  we  have  about  half  an  hour  to  cof- 
adves,  uninterruptedly  V  at  length  inquired 
Mr.  Gammon. 

M  A^«a— why — my  singing-master  is  com- 
ing here  a  little  after  twelve,"  quoth  Ti^ 
mou;se,  turning  himself  rouiid  so  as  to  be 
able  te  look  at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece. 

**  O,  probably  less  than  that  period  will 
suffice,  if  we  shall  not  be  interrupted — may 
I  ring  the  beU,  and  will  you  give  orders  to 
^at  efiect  t"  With  this  Gammon  rung  tfa^ 
bell ;  and  on  the  servant's  appearing — 

^  I  say,  w— do  you  hear,  demme  1"  said 
Titmouse,  ^*  not  at  home«-till  this  gentle- 
man's gone."  The  man  bowed,  and  witb- 
drew ;  and  on  his  dosing  the  door,  Gr^n- 
mon  softly  stepped  after  him  and  bohed  tt; 
by  which  time  Titmouse,  somewhat  startled, 
withdrew  his  hookah  from  his  mouth,  and 
gazed  rather  anxiously  at  Gammon,  about 
whose  appearance  he  then,  for  the  first  time, 
fancied  he  saw  something  unreasonable. 

"  Ah,  how — how  monstrous  funny !"  h$ 
exclaimed,  and  be^an  to  smoke  rather  mors 
energetically  than  oefore,  with  his  eyefixe^ 
on  me  gfrave  countenance  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon. 

♦«  My  dear  Titmouse,"  commenced  hit 
yisiter,  drawing  his  chair  near  to  Titmouse, 
and  speaking  in  an  earnest  and  kindly  man- 
ner, "does  it  never  astonish  you,  when  you 
reflect  on  the  stroke  of  fortune  which  has 
elevated  you  to  your  present  point  of  splen- 
dour and  distinction  1" 

*<  Most  amazing ! — ^uncommon !"  replied 
Titmouse,  apprehensively. 

"  It  is ! — ^marvellous !  unprecedented !  you 
are  the  envy  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
tiiousands !  such  an  affair  as  yours  does  not 
happen  above  once  or  twice  m  a  couple  of 
centuries— if  so  often !  You  cannot  imagine 
the  feelings  of  delight  with  which  I  rewd 
all  this — this  brilliant  result  of  my  long 
labours,  and  untiring  devotion  to  your  se^ 
vice."— He  paused. 

"O,  'pon  my  life,  yes;  it's  all  Teiy 
true,"  replied  Titmouse,  with  a  little  trepi- 
dation, replenishing  the  bow}  of  his  hookah 
with  tobacco. 

*'  May  I  continue  to  hope,  n^y  dear  Titr 
mouse,  that  I  have  established  my  claim  to 
be  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  the  sole 
architect  of  your  extraordinary  fortunes— 
your  earliest, — your  most  constant  friend  V* 

**  You  see,  as  I've  often  said,  Mr.  Gram 
moUf— I'm  most  nncommon  obliged  to  yott 

for  all  favours— so  help  m© !  and  no 

mistake," — with  a  countenance  of  increa*- 
ing  seriousness ;  and  he  rose  from  hisreeom 
bent  posture,  and  sat  with  his  fhee  turaedl 
fuU  towards  »J^,@^p5q%,^J 
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f«  As  I  am  not  in  the  habiv  mj  dear  T^\r 
Mouse,  of  beating  aboat  the  bush,  let  me 
express  a  hope  that  you  consider  the  services 
I  n^yti  rendered  you  not  unworthy  of  xe- 
quital."— 

"  O,  yes — ^to  be  sure— certainly,**— -quoth 
Titmoyse,  slightly  changing  colour—"  any 
thing,  by  Jove,  that's  in  my  power^-^but,  ft 
is  most  particular  unfortunate  that— ^hem  ! 
—so  deused  hard  ^  just  now— but'^h, 
Von  my  soul,  VW  speak  to  Lord  Bulfinch, 


:  /Snap— ^< 

hpiw  devilish  thick  Lord  Bulfipch  ^nd  I  are 
-^e  shakes  hands  with  me  when  we  meet 
in  the  lobby— ^he  does,  'pon  my  life." 

**  I  am  very  much  obliged,  my  dear  Tit- 
mouse, for  your  kind  offer — ^but  I  have  a 
l^ile  political  influence  myself,  when  I  think 
f(i  to  exert  it,"  replied  Gammon,  gravely. 

"Well,  tiien,"  interrupted  Titmouse, 
eagerly—"  as  for  npLOjaey — ^if  that's  what — 
by  jingo!  but  if  vou  don't  know  how p*e- 
el^^^8  hard  up  one  is  just  now '* 

"  My  dear  sir,  the  subject  on  which  we 
9i:e  now  engaged  is  one  of  inexpressible 
interest  and  importance,  in  my  opinion,  to 
€^ch  of  us ;  and  let  us  discuss  it  calmly. 
I  ani  prepared  to  make  a  communication  to 
yqyi  immediately,  which  you  will  never  for- 

fet  to  the  day  of  your  death.  Are  you  pre- 
ared  to  receive  it  1" 
**  O,  yes ! — ^Never  so  wide  awake  in  my 
life!  O  Lord!  fire  away'*— replied  Tit- 
mouse ;  and  taking  the  tip  of  his  hookah 
fr^oa  his  lips,  and  holding  it  in  his  left  fin- 
^rs,  he  leaned  forward,  staring  open-mouth- 
ed at  Gammon. 

**  Well,  my  dear  Titmouse,  then  I  will' 
proceed.  I  will  not  enjoin  you  to  secrecy ; 
— apd  that  not  merely  "because  I  have  fijll 
confidence  in  your  honour, — but  because 
you  cannot  disclose  it  to  any  mortal  map, 
out  at  the  peril  of  immediate  and  utter  ruin." 
**  'Pon  my  soul,  most  amazing !  Demme, 
Mr.  Gammon,  you  frighten  me  out  of  my 
senses !"  said  Titmouse,  turning  paler  apd 
paler,  as  his  recollection  became  more  and 
rtistinct  of  certain  mysterious  hints  of  Mr. 
Gammon's,  many  months  before,  at  Yatton, 
HS  to  his  power  over  Titmouse. 

**  Consider  fqr  a  moment.  You  are  now 
a  member  of  parliament;  the  unquestioned 
owner  of  a  fine  estate;  the  husband  of  a 
lady  of  very  high  rank — the  last  direct 
representative  of  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  ancient  of  the  noble  families  of  Great 
Britain ;  you  yourself  are  next  but  one  in 
succession  to  almost  the  oldest  baron  in  the 
king'dom  :  in  fact,  in  all  human  probability 
you  are  the  next  Lord  DREjiivcoui^T ;  and 
all  this  through  me."    He  paused. 


"  Well,-— eo^cpse  me,  Mr.  Gammon-<-bnt 
I  hear  ;-^though— ahem !  you're — (meaning 
no  offence)— ican't  for  the  life  and  soul  of  mo 
tell  wh^t  the  devil  it  is  you're  driving  at"^- 
sa^  Titmouse,  twisting  his  finder  into  his 
hail^l^d  gazing  at  Gammon  with  intense 
anxiety.  For  some  xi^oments  Mr.  Gammon 
remained  looking  very  solemnly  and  in 
silence  $tt  Titmouse ;  and  then  proceeded. 

"  Yet  you  are  reglly  no  more  entitled  to 
be  what  you  seem — what  you  are  thought— 
or  to  possess  what  you  at  present  possess 
-T-ths^n — ^tbe  Ujtxle  wxetch  that  last  swept 
your  phimneys  here !"  .,x 

The  hookah  dropped  out  of  T^oase'i 
hand  upon  ^e  floor,  and  he  made  lio  effort 
to  pick  it  up,  but  sat  staring  at  Gammon, 
white  as  his  shirt,  and  in  blank  dismay. 

*^  I  perceive  that  you  are  agitated,  Mr. 
Titmouse,"  ^aid  Gammon,  kindly. 

"  By  Jove— I  should  think  so  t"  replied 
Titmouse,  faintly ;  but  he  tried  to  assume 
an  incredulous  smile — in  vain,  however; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  had  his  agitation  reach- 
ed, that  he  rose,  opened  a  cabinet  near  him, 
and  taking  out  from  it  a  brandy-flask  and  a 
wipe  glass,  poured  it  out  full,  and  drank  it 
off".  "  y  Qu  2inhj4?king,  Mr.  Gammon,  eh  1" 
Again  he  attempted  a  sickly  smile. 

<*  God  forbid,  Mr.  Titmouse !" 

"  Well,— but— wA^  an't  I  entitled  to  . 
all !     Hasn't  the  law  given  it  to  me  ?" 

."  No  one  on  earth  knows  the  who  and  the 
why  of  this  matter  but  myself;  and,  if  you 
choose,  no  one  ever  shall ;  nay,  I  will  lake 
care,  if  you  come  this  morning  to  my  terms, 
to  deprive  even  myself  of  all  means  of  prov 
ing  what  I  can  nftw  prove,  at  any  moment  1 
choose." — 

"  Lord !"  ejaculated  Titmouse,  wiping 
his  forehead — bis  agitation  visibly  increas- 
ing. *'  "What'5  to  be  the  figure  1"  he  falter- 
ed, presently,  and  looked  as  if  he  dreaded 
to  hear  the  answer. 

"If  you  mean,  what  are  my  iemnh^l 
will  at  once  tell  you :— they  are  terms  on 
which  I  shall  ppremptorily  insist;  they 
have  been  lon^  fixed  m  my  own  mind ;  I 
am  quite  inflexible  :  so  help  me  Heaven,  1 
will  npt  vary  them  a  hair's-breadth  !  I  re- 
(juire,  first.  To  sit  in  parliament  for  Yatton 
at  the  next  election  ;  and  afterwards  alter- 
nately with  yourself;  and,  secondly,  That 
you  immediately  grant  me  an  annuity  for 
my  life  of  two  tnousand  pounds  a  year  on 
your -" 

Titmouse  sprung  from  the  sofa,  dashirg 
his  fist  on  the  table,  and  uttering  a  fright- 
ful imprecation.  He  stood  for  a  moment^ 
and  then  threw  himself  desperately  at  full 
length  on  the  sofa,  muttering  the  same  exe- 
cration that  had  first  issued  from  his  lips. 
Gammon  moved  not  a  muscle,  but  fixen  % 
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steadfast  eye  on  Titmouse :  the  two  migh% 
have  been  compared  to  the  affrighted  rabbit, 
and  the  deadly  boa-constrictor. 

"It's  all  a  swindle! — a  d d  swin- 
dle!" at  length  he  exclaimed,*  starting*np 
into  a  sitting  posture,  and  almost  grinning 
defiance  at  Gammon.  "  You're  a  swmdler !" 
•—he  exclaimed,  vehemently. 

"  Possibly — but  you  are  a— bastard"— 
replied  Gammon,  calmly.    Titmouse  look- 
ed the  picture  of  horror,  and  trembled  in 
every  limb. 
.  "  It's  a  lie !— It's  all  a  lie !"— he  gasped. 

**  Sir,  you  are  a  hastard^^ — ^repeateS  Gam-r 
mon,  extending  his  forefinger  m  a  solemn 
manner  towards  Titmouse.  "Wretched 
miscreant— do  you  presume  to  tell  me  I  lie  ? 
You  base-bom  cur!"— ^  lightning  glance 
shot  from  his  eye ;  but  he  restrained  him- 
self. Titmouse  sat  at  length  as  if  petrified, 
while  Gammon,  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone, 
proceeded — "  You  the  owner  of  Yatton  % 
You  the  next  Lord  Drelincourt  ?  No  more 
than  the  helper  in  your  stables !  One 
breath  of  mine  blights  you  forever — ^^as  an 
impostor — a  mere  audacious  swindler — to 
be  spit  upon !  to  be  kicked  out  of  society — 
perhaps  to  be  transported  for  life.  Gracious 
Heaven !  what  will  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton  say  when  he  hears  that  his  sole  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  is  married  to  a  It  will 
kill  himy  or  he  will  kill  you." 

"Two  can  play  at  that,"  whispered  Tit- 
mouse, faintly — ^indeed  almost  inarticulate- 
ly.    There  was  nearly  a  moment's  pause. 

"  No — but  M  it  all  true  1 — ^honour !"  in- 
quired Titmouse,  in  a  very  subdued  voice. 

"As  God  is  my  witness !"  replied  Gam- 
mon. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  after  a 
prodigious  sigh,  "  then,  at  any  rate  you're 
m  for  it  with  me ;  you  said  Just  now  you'd 
done  it  all. — Ah,  ha!  I  recollect,  Mr. 
Gammon ! — ^I  should  no  more  have  thought 
of  it  myscjr— Lord  !  than — what  d'ye  say  to 
Ihaty  Mr.  Gammon  1" 

"  Alas,  sir !  it  will  not  avail  you,"  re- 
plied Gammon,  with  a  fearful  smile;  "for 
I  never  made  the  dreadful  discovery  of  your 
illegitimacy  till  it  was  too  late— till  at  least 
two  months  after  I  had  put  you  (whom  I 
believed  the  true  heir)  into  possessipn  of 
Yalton."  ^ 

»» Ah — I  don't  know — ^but  why  didn't  you 
tell  Lord  Dreddlington  %  Why  did  you  let 
roe  marry  Lady  Cicely  ?  By  Jove,  but  it's 
you  he'll  kill,"  quoth  Titmouse,  eagerly. 

"  Yes ! — Alas !  I  ought  to  have  done  so," 
replied  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  profound  sigh 
— ^dlng,  abstractedly,  "  It  may  not  be  too 
late  to  make  his  lordship  tome  amends.  I 
may  save  his  title  from  aegpradation.  Lord 
Drelincourt'* ' 


"0,  lud!"  ejaculatiBd  Titmouse,  iin 
voluntarily,  and  almost  unconsciously,  star- 
ing stupidly  at  Gammon,  who  continued, 
with  a  renewed  sigh— "Yes,  I  ought  to 
have  told  his  lordship — ^but  I  own — ^I  was 
led  away  by  feelings  of  pity— of  affection 
for  YOU — and  is  this  the  return?"  He 
spoke  this  with  a  look  and  in  a  tone  of  sor- 
rowful reproach. 

"  Well,  you  shouldn't  have  come  down  on 
one  so  suddenly — all  at  once-^how  can  a 
man— eh  %    Such  horrid  news !" 

"  It  has  cost  me,  sir,  greater  pain  to  tell 
you,  than  it  has  cost  you  to  hear  it !" 

"  By  the  living  Jove !"  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse, starting  up  with  a  sort  of  reckless- 
ness, and  pouring  out  and  tossing  off  a  large 
glassful  ot  brandy — "  it  can^t  be  true— iPs 
all  a  dream!  I — I  an't — ^I  cari't  be  a  has 
perhaps  you^re  all  this  while  the  true  heir, 
Mr.  Gammon?"  he  added,  briskly,  and 
snapped  his  fingers  at  his  companion. 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not,"  replied  Gammon, 
calmly ;  "  but,  let  me  tell  you,  /  know 
where  he  is  to  be  founds  Mr.  Titmouse !  Do 
YOU  commission  me  to  go  in  search  of  him  ?" 
he  inquired,  suddenly  fixing  his  bright, 
penetrating  eye  upon  Titmouse,  who  in- 
stantly stammered  out — "  0,  lud !  By  Jove ! 
no,  no !" 

Grammon  could  scarcely  suppress  a  bitter 
smile,  so  ludicrous  were  the  look  and  tone 
of  Titmouse. 

"  You  shouldn't  have  let  me  spend  such 
a  lot  of  money,  if  it  wasn't  mine  all  the 
while" 

"  The  estate  was,  in  a  manner,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, in  my  gift ;  and  in  pitching  upon 
you,  sir,  out  of  several,  I  had  imagined  that 
I  had  chosen  a  ^entleman^— a  man  grateful 
and  honourable'' 

"  'Pon  my  solemn  soul,  so  I  am  /"  inter- 
rupted Titmouse. 

"  I  had  but  to  scrawl  a  line  or  two  with 
my  pen,  the  very  first  day  that  I  saw  you 
at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Tag-rag — and  there,  sir 
—or  in  some  similar  hole— you  would  have 
been  at  this  moment!"  replied  Gammon, 
with  a  sudden  sternness  that  quite  overawed 
Titmouse,  but  totally  losing  sight  of  the 
Yery  diflferent  account  of  the  matter  which 
he  had  given  Titmouse  five  minutes  before ; 
but  the  very  best  and  most  experienced  liais 
have  very  short  memories.  Here  it  was, 
however.  Liar  v.  fbo/;  and  the  latter  did 
not  perceive  the  slip  made  by  his  adversary 
— who,  however,  suddenly  became  aware 
of  his  little  inconsistency,  and  coloured. 

"You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  quoth  TiW 
mouse,  presently;  but  with  an  air  which 
was  becoming  momentanly  more  timid  and 
doubtful — "  but  ufill  you,  if  all  this  isn^t  a 
bottle  of  smoke,  tell  me  how  jfoa  odSkpravt 
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*t  aU.I  Beoaose,  yoa  know^  it  isn't  only 
nufing  the  thing  that  will  do— 'you  know, 
Au.  Gammon." 

"Certainly— certainly!  You  are  quite 
right,  Mr.  Titmouse !  Nothins  more  rea- 
sonable !  Your  curiosity  shall  he  gratified. 
Aware  that  your  natural  acuteness,  my  dear 
9ir,  would  in  all  probability  prompt  you  to 
make  the  very  observation  you  have  now 
made,  I  have  provided  myself  with  the  three 
principal  documents,  and  you  shall  see 
them;  though  I  doubt  whether  you  will  at 
filst  sight  understand  them,  or  appreciate 
tlieir  importance ;  but,  if  you  desire  it,  I 
will  folly  ^^lain  them  to  you." 

With  this  he  took  out  his  pocket-book, 
and  with  much  care  took  out  three  pieces 
of  i>aper,  folded  up,  which,  after  a  brief  pre- 
liminary explanation,  he  unfolded  and  read 
—Titmouse  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Do  I  know  the  handwriting  V  said  Tit- 
mouse. 

"  Probably  not,"  replied  Gammon. 

"  It's  a  devilish  queer,  old-fashioned  sort 
of  writing." 

"  It  i»  i  and  when  you  consider"-^— 
.  "Are  all  three  in  the  same  handwrit- 
ing!" inquired  Titmouse,  taking  them  into 
bis  tremulous  hand;  while  Gammon  ob- 
served that  his  countenance  indicated  the 
4e8pair  which  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

"  That  cursed  curtain  is  so  much  in  the 
light,"  said  Titmouse,  looking  up,  and  go- 
ing towards' it,  as  if  to  draw  it  aside,  he 
started  suddenly  away  from  Gammon,  and 
with  frenzied  gestures  tore  the  little  papers 
€0'  pieces  with  inconceivable  rapidi^,  and 
flung  them  out  of  the  window,  where  a  brisk 
breeze  instantly  took  them  up,  and  scattered 
them  abroad — ^the  glistening  fragments-— 
never  to  be  again  ra-united. 

Having  performed  this  astounding  feat, 
he  instantly  turned  round,  and  leaning  his 
back  a^nst  the  window,  gazed  at  Gam- 
ttion  with  a  desperate  air  of  mingled  appre- 
hension and  triumph,  but  spoke  not  a  word. 
Nor  did  Gammon :  but,  O !  the  smile  with 
which  ^e  regarded  Titmouse  as  he  slowly 
approached  towards  him!  who,  stepping 
aside  as  Gammon  advanced,  reached  the 
cabinet,  and  with  desperate  rapidity  threw 
open  the  door,  and,  as  if  the  devil  had  been 
waiting  his  bidding,  in  a  moment  turned 
round  upon  Gammon  with  a  pistol. 

"So help  me  God, I'll  fire!*'  gasped  Tit- 
mouse,  cocking  and  presenting  it—"  I  will 
—I  will— one  >— two ! — For  Uod's  sake  be 
off! — it's  loaded,  and  no  mistake !" 

"  Booby !  you  may  put  your  pistol  down, 
air !"  said  Gammon,  calmly  and  resolutely, 
a  contemptuous  smile  passing  pver  his  pale 
lea^oes. 

2m3 


"Dexnxoe!  distance  !-«Keep  your  dis- 
tance !" 

"  Ridiculous  simpleton !  you  poor  rogue  !** 
said  Gammon,  laughingly.  There  was, 
however,  murder  in  his  smile;  and  Tit- 
mouse instinctively  perceived  it.  He  kept 
his  deadly  weapon  pointed  full  at  Gam- 
mcm's  breast. 

Gammon  stood   for  a  minute  or  two, 

fizing  steadfastly,  and  without  moving,  at 
itmouse;  and  then,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, with  a  bitter  smile,  returned  to  his 
chair,  and  resumed  hi^  seat.  Titmouse, 
however,  refused  to  follow  his  example. 

" So  help  me  God,  sir!  I  will  not  hurt  a 
hair  of  ^our  head,"  said  Gammon,  solemn- 
ly. Still  Titmouse  remained  at  the  win- 
dow, pistol  in  hand.  "  Why  should  I  hurt 
jo\x%  What  have  you  to  fear,  you  little 
idiot  t"  inc^uired  Gammon,  impatiently* 
"  Do  you  think  you  have  injured  me  1  Do 
you  think  me  so  great  a  fool,  my  little 
mend,  as  really  to  have  trusted  you  with 
the  precious  originals,  of  which  those  were 
only  the  copies  H— Copies  which  I  can  re- 
place in  a  minute  or  two's  time  %  The  ori- 
ginals, believe  me,  are  far  away,  and  safe 
enough  under  lock  and  key." 

«»C^I — I— don't  believe  you,"  gasped 
Titmouse,  dropping  the  hand  that  held  the 
pistol,  and  speaking  in  a  truly  dismal  tone. 

"ITiat  does  not  signify,  my  worthy  little 
friend,"  said  Gammon,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
"  if  the  fact  be  so.  That  you  are  a  fool  you 
must  by  this  time  even  yourself  begin  to 
suspect;  and  you  eanU  doubt  that  you  are 
an  arrant  little  rogue,  after  what  has  just 
taken  place.  EhT  'IVas  a  bright  idea, 
truly— well  conceived  and  boldly  executed. 
I  give  you  all  the  credit  for  it ;  and  it  is  only 
your  misfortune  that  it  was  not  successful. 
So  let  us  now  return  to  business.  Uncock 
your  pistol,  replace  it  in  your  cabinet,  and 
resume  your  seat,  or  in  one  minute's  time  I 
leave  you,  and  go  direct        " 

Titmouse,  after  a  moment  or  two's  pause 
of  irresolution,  passively  obeyed— very 
nearly  on  the  point  of  crying  aloud  with 
disappointment  and  impotent  rage ;  and  he 
and  Gammon  were  again  sitting  opposite 
to  one  another. 

Gammon  was  cold  and  collected :  yet, 
must  it  not  have  cost  him  a  prodigious  ef- 
fort 1  Though  he  had  told  Titmouse  that 
they  were  copies  only,  which  he  had  de- 
stroyed, they  were,  nevertheless,  the  origi- 
nals, which,  with  such  an  incredible  yidis- 
cretion,  he  had  trusted  into  the  hands  of  Tit- 
mouse ;  they  were  the  originals  which  Tit- 
mouse had  just  scattered  to  the  winds,  and, 
in  so  doing,  had  suddenly  broken  to  pieces 
the  wand  of  the  enchanter  who  had  lone 
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#xetcbed  over  blm  i$o  myslferkrtttf  and  de- 
motic an  authority*  How  comes  it,  that  We 
not  unfrequently  nnd  men  of  the  {yrofomidest 
craft,  just  at  the  very  crisis  of  their  forianes, 
fhus  unexpectedly  and  incredibly  connnit^ 
tin|r  themselves  1 

*'Are  you  now  satisfied,  Titmousj^,  that 
you  are  completely  at  my  mercy,  ana  at  the 
same  time  totally  nndeserring  of  iti"  sdid 
Gammon,  speaking  in  a  low  and  earnest 
tone,  and  with  much  of  hid  former  kind* 
ness  of  manner.  To  an  obt^rVant  eye, 
however,  what  was  at  that  moment  the  lieal 
expression  in  that  of  Gammon's  1  Soothindr 
ind  gentle  as  was  his  Voice,  be  felt  as  if 
he  could  instantly  have  detf^oyed  the  auda^ 
dous  little  miscreant  beiore  hiin.  *'Do 
.  not,  my  dear  IHtmouse,  madly  make  me 
your  enemy— ^youi  enemy  for  life;  but 
rather  your  mend—your  Watehfiil  and  pow- 
erful friend,  whose  every  interest  ii^  identi- 
fied with  your  own.  B^emember  all  that  I 
have  done  and  sacrificed  for  yoii*-^o#  I 
have  racked  my  brain  for  you  day  smd 
night,  always  relying  upon  your  ultinittte 
latitude.  0,  the  endless  scheming^  I  hav6 
had  to  practise,  to  conceal  your  fatid  secret, 
uid  of  which  you  shall  eie  long  knoW  more. 
During  these  last  two  yeats  have  I  not  ruin- 
ously neglected  my  own  interests  t6  look 
after  yours  V* 

Gammon  paused,  and  abruptl)^  add6d, 
*♦  I  have  bat  to  lift  my  finger,  and  this  splen- 
did dressing-gown  of  yours.  Titmouse,  is 
exchanged  tor  a  prison  jacket." 

"O  Lord!  O  Lord!  O  Lord!"  sud- 
denly exclaimed  Titmouse,  with  a  shudder : 
**I  wish  I  were  dead  and  forgotten!  O 
Lord !  what  shall  I  do  1  Ton  my  amtP^-^ 
he  struck  his  forehead  witk  some  violence— 
**  I'm  going  mad !" 

"  Consider,  Tkmoose,  calmly,  ho#  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  is  my  offer,"  pro- 
ceeded Gammon;  who  now  and  then  expe- 
rienced changes  of  colour,  on  the  liudaen 
recurrence  of  a  sense  of  his  last  misfortune. 

«<  Here's  Lady  Oioely  to  have  £3000  a 
year." 

"  Not  till  after  your  death,  my  dear  sit." 

"Then  she  shall  have  it  direcdf;  for 
curse  me  if  I  don't  kill  myself!" 

"  Tlien  she  would  never  have  a  farthhig ; 
for  I  should  instantly  produce  the  real 
heir." 

«  Yah !"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  uttering  a 
sound  like  the  sharp,  furious  bark  <^  a  cur, 
foiled  at  all  points.  He  threw  himself  on 
the  sofa,  and  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast, 
compressing  them,  as  it  were,  with  con- 
vulsiye  vehemence. 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself,  Mr.  Titmoase: 
yon  are  still  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men 
npon  earth,  to  have  fallen  into  hands  like 


min^,  1  cbii'  ^m^  pd\  Ydb  %ilf  M 
enjoy  a  truly  Spleikdid-  inedaM^  HttiiB  tiHW 
of  mne  thousand  a  ye^ ;  for  I  vHU  midd^ 
take  t6  raise  the  Yatton  rental j  \rithin  a 
year  oi'  tWo,  to  t#elve  <^  thirteen  thooiiattl^ 
aye^,adlhsv«oftetttoldybtk  Ihavesse^ 
plained  to  yoOj  oVer  tM  oVW  again,  he^ 
absurdly  under  their  vfdier^  ^y  wer^  UiW 
the  time  of-— " 

<«  And  you've  perhaps  fbrgotteti  tbat  lN« 
hottowed  nearly  fifty  thousand  poiitidft^ 
that  c6s^  liothlng^  I  iUppum  !^ 

"Wedl^  oett^iy,  yoii  mnst  be  »  ]SM 
careful  for  t  yeatr  or  tWd,  iMC^  all." 

"Demme,eir!  Ixdmt^Ttettpm} ydtki!* 
exelaimed'Htmou^,  des^eftitdy,  snapp&g 
his  thumb  «nd  finget  v^emenfly  at  Gatfi^ 
mon. 

.«<Ve^i  01^  "^fiittot^"  r^tilM  G&tnmcMV 
sternly.  ^  After  all  j  #hilt  more  ehadl  1  be 
than  a  sort  of  stew'iM  of  yours  t^ 

"I  don't  want  one,"  interrupted  Tl«y 
mouse;  and,  etai^h^ firbmnhe  sofa,  vfralked 
to  the  window,  where  he  stood  with  his 
back  turned  towards  Gammon,  and  crjbkf;it 
Ganmion  eyed  him  fot  several  nunutes  m 
silence ;  and  then  sloWly  tipproachinf  him, 
tapped  him  briskly  on  the  shoulder.  Ti€- 
mouee  started.  "Odme,  sir;  yon  havi^ 
new,  I  hope^  relieve  your  little  feedings, 
and  muet  attend  td  me— and  be  prompts 
The  ^me  fbr  trifiing^  and  playing  the  baby, 
or  the  girl,  id  gone*  Hark  you,  sir :  yicM 
me  my  terms^  or  thiti  very  day  I  spring  tf 
aofine  nMtit  your  fieiet,  you  little  villain^  ttitf 
shall  blow  you  into  ten  thousand  atoms,  and 
scatter  them  Wider  than  even  yo«l  scatteM^ 
just  now  those  bits  ef  woithlefss  pap^rw 
Do  you  hear  thtit!"  As  he  said  this,  hat 
tock  hold  of  the  collar  of  Titmouse's  dreMM 
mg  gown,  which  Titmoude  felt  to  be  gtsXfn 
ed  by  a  h^,  tightening  momentarily  vidtk 
the  vehement  emotion  of  Gammon.  Th' 
mouse  made  nojreply ;  bcft  gassed  at  Gratfr^ 
mon  if^ith  a  eonntetntice  fuU  of  distress  «ai 
terror. 

«^  Panee^  and  yoti  Sre  lost :  8tri{^>ed  of 
this  gaudy  dre^,  tnrhed  out  of  this  i^)eoi& 
house  into  the  streets,  6r  a  prison  !-«if  I  qnir 
this  room,  and  I  will  net  wait  much  loi^f^ 
without  y  onr  plsdn  and  wti«len  consent  l»  itrp 
terms,  I  shell  go  ditteet  to  my  Lord  Drw^ 
dUngloiM  and  tdl  him  the  obscure  and  bastf^ 
bom  impostor  tlial  h4s  cre^t ^" 

**  Or  Mr.  Gammon— lifr.  G^ammon !  h»v 
meTc^  on  me  V-^  exclaimed  Titmouse,  rtiak* 
in^  hke  an  aspen-leif— 4A  length  realizin|r 
the  terrible  ext^t  c^  dang^  impeodBiig 
over  him. 

*«Have  merciy  end  yonnelf^'  zijbiiflA 
Gammon,  stetrdy.' 

««Iwill!— I'Udo  allyouadC«-I%iffi,M 
help  me— ^!"     .  i 
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« I'm  ^ad  to  hear  It  !**  said  Gammoti,  r^- 
hixmg  his  hold  of  Tittnouse ;  and  in  a 
toice  of  retaming  kindness,  adding-—**  O, 
Titmouse,  Titmouse !  how  fearful  would  be 
tihe  scene— when  your  noble  father-in-law 
—you  must  have  quitted  the  country !  His 
lordship  would  have  instantly  divorced  you 
firom  the  Lady  Cecilia !" 

"  You  can't  think  how  1  love  Lady  Ci- 
cely !"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  in  a  broken 
toice. 

**  Ay — but  Would  she  love  yow,  if  she 
Enew  who  and  what  vou  weret" 

*'0,  Lord!  0,  Lord!  I  love  Lady 
Cicely !  I  love  Lady  Cicely !" 

**Then  get  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  if  you 
would  not  lose  her  fbrever !" 

**Here  they  ate,  Mr.  Gammon!"  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  hastily  stepping  to  his 
desk  Which  lay  on  the  table,  and  with 
tremulous  eagemess  got  out  a  quire  of  writ- 
itog  paper  and  took  a  pen.  «'  Suppose  you 
"<mte,  Mr.  Gamiflon,**  said  he,  suddenly — 
«*  my  hand  trembles  so !  Lord,  I  feel  so 
^ck !  ril  sign  any  thing  you  like  !*• 

•'Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  replied 
Gammon,  sitting  down,  and  dippinj^  his 
pen  into  the  inkstand ;  **  it  may  save  time." 
He  commenced  writing;  and,  aS  he  went 
cJn,  said,  at  intervals — "Yes,  Titmouse! 
Thank  God,  all.  is  near  over !  It  shall  no 
longer  be  in  Lord  Dreddlington's  power- 
no,  nor.  any  one's — ^to  beggar  you — ^to  trans- 
port you — ^to  take  your  noble  wife  from 
you.'*^ 

"  O,  no,  no !  You  know  Lady  Cicely's 
taken  me  for  better  for  worse,  for  •richer  for 
poorer." 

**  Ah,  Titmouse !  But  she  did  not  know 
'v^hen  she  said  that,  that  she  was  speaking 
to  a " 

**What!  Wouldn't -it  hold  goodT'  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  perfectly  aghast. 

'*  We  need  not  speculate  on  a  case  that 
cannot  arise,  ray  dear  Titmouse,"  replied 
Gammon,  eyeing  him  steadfastly,  and  then 
resuming  his  writing. — ^''This  paper  be- 
comes, as  they  say  at  sea,  your  sheet-anchor! 
—Here  you  shall  remain — the  owner  of  Yat- 
ton — of  this  Splendid  house— husband  of 
Lady  Cecilia — a  member  of  parliament — 
and,  in  due  time,  as  my  Lord  Drelincourt, 
take  your  place  permanently  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament— »Now,  Mr.Titmouse, 
siffn  your  name." 

Titmouse  eagerly  took  the  pen,  and,  with 
a  very  trembhng  hand,  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  what  Gammon  had  written. 

**  You'll  sign  it  too,  eh  t"  he  inquired, 
timidly. 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  Titmouse."— Gam- 
non  affixed  his  ftiffnature,  after  a  moment's 
ccMUiideration. — ^^riovir  we  axe  both  bound 


-^we  are  friends  for  life!    Let  as  shake 
hands,  my  dear,  dear  Tttaiouse,  to  bind  the . 


ey  did  so.  Gammon  cordially  taking 
into  his  hands  each  hand  of  Titmouse,  who, 
in  his  anxiety  and  excitement,  never  once 
thought  of  asking  Mr.  Gammon  to  allow 
him  to  read  over  what  he  had  signed. 

•*0,  Lord!"  he  exclaimed,  heaving  a 
very  deep  sigh,  •*  I  begin  to  feel  Bomethtn^ 
like  again !— It's  really  all  right?" 

'*  On  my  sacred  Word  of  honour,"  replied 
Gammon,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
*•  provided  you  perfonn  the  engagrement  into 
which  you  have  this  day  entered." 

"Never  fear!  honour  bright !"  said  lit" 
moose,  placing  his  on  his  heart,  with  as 
solemn  a  look  as  he  could  assume. 

Mr.  Gammon,  having  folded  up  the  paper, 
put  it  into  his  pocket-book. 

**Iwas  a  trifle  too  deep  for  you.  Tit- 
mouse, ehV*  said  he,  good-humouredly. 
•*  How  could  you  suppose  me  green  enough 
to  bring  you  the  reo/documfents  t"  he  add^ 
withperfect  command  of  voice  and  feature, 

*'  Where  are  they  1"  inquired  Titmouse, 
timidly. 

**  At  a  banker's,  ifl  a  double-iron  strox^ 
box,  with  three  different  locks." 

**  Lord  ! — But,  in  toutu^  youll  put  them 
into  the  fire  when  I've  performed  my  agree- 
ment, eh!" 

Gammon  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
doubtful  what  answer  to  make  to  this  un- 
expected question.  * 

"  Mr  dea»  Titmouse,"  Said  he,  at  length, 
"  I  will  be  candid — ^I  must  preserve  them 
— ^but  no  human  eye  shall  ever  see  them 
except  my  own.'* 

**  My  stars ! — Cxcuse  me"— -etammered 
Titmouse,  uneasily. 

*^ Never  fear  my  honour,  Titmouse! 
Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  do  so  1" 

"  No— never !  It's  quite  true !  And  why 
don't  you  trust  me?" 

*'  Have  you  forgotten ! — Bid  I  not  trust 
you— -09  you  stt^o^ecT'— quickly  subjoined 
Gammon,  positively  on  the  point  of  again 
committing  himself— **and  when  vou  fancied 
you  had  the  precious  documents  1" 

*'  O  !  well" — said  Titmouse,  his  face 
flushing  all  over — *<  but  that's  all  past  and 
gone." 

*'  You  mwi  rely  on  my  honoui  and  Fll 
tell  you  why.  What  would  be  easier  than 
for  me  to  pretend  to  you  that  the  papers 
which  you  might  see  me  bum,  were  really 
the  originals — and  yet  be  no  such  thing  ?" 

*«In  course— yes;  I  see!"  replied  TiW 
mouse— who,  however,  had  really  not  com" 
prehended  the  case  which  Gammon  had  put 
to  him.  •*  Well — but — ^I  say— excuse  me* 
Mr.  Gamnioiii"-cT|?li4a1?tWiSS8»^fi»tatin  - 
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ly  returning,  «s  Gammon  imaging,  to  the 
cSiargOp— "  but — ^you  said  something  about 
the  real  heir." 

**  Certainly.    There  is  such  a  person." 

"  Well — but  since  you  and  1,  you  know, 
have  made  it  up,  and  are  friends  for  life — 
eh  1  What's  to  be  done  with  the  fellow! 
(betwixt  ourselves !") 

"  That  is  at  present  no  concern — ^nay,  it 
never  will  be  any  concern  of  yours  or  mine. 
Surely  it  is  enough  for  you,  that  you  are 
enjoying  the  rank  and  fortune  belon^ng  to 
some  one  else  1  Good  gracious !  I  can't 
help  reminding  you — ^fancy  the  natural  son 
of  a  cobbler — figuring  away  as  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Drelincourt — ^while  all  the 
while,  the  real  Lord  Drelincourt  is — ^nay, 
at  this  moment,  pining,  poor  soul  1  in  poverty 
and  obscurity.'' 

"  Well — ^I  dare  say  he's  used  to  it,  so  it 
can't  hurt  him  much  !  But  I've  been  think- 
ing, Mr.  Gammon,  couldn't  get  him — 
pressed  t  or  enlisted  into  the  army  ?— He's 
a  deused  deal  better  out  of  the  way,  you 
know,  for  both  of  us." 

"Sir,"  interrupted  Gammon,  speaking 
very  seriously,  and  even  with  a  melancholy 
and  apprehensive  air — "leave  the  future  to 
me.  1  have  made  all  requisite  arrange- 
ments; the  only  person  on  earth  besides 
myself  that  can  disturb  them^  is  yourself." 

Here  a  gentle  tapping  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

"  Be  off!"  shouted  Titmouse,  with  angry 
impatience;  but  Mr.  Gammon,  who  was 
anxious  himself  to  be  gone,  stepped  to  the 
door,  and  opening  it,  a  servant  entered — ^a 
tall,  ffraceful  footman,  with  powdered  hair, 
shoulderknot,  and  blue  and  yellow  livery^— 
and  who  obsequiously  intimated  to  Mr. 
Titmouse,  that  Signer  Sol-fa  had  been  in 
attendance  for  at  least  half-an-hour. 

"A — a — I  don't  sinff  to-day — let  him 
come  to-morrow,"  said  Titmouse,  and  the 
servant  withdrew, 

"Farewell,  Mr.  Titmouse—I  have  a 
most  important  engagement  awaiting  me  at 
the  office — so  I  must  take  my  leave.  Will 
you  execute  the  necessary  documents  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  1  I  will  cause  them 
to  be  prepared  immediately." 

"O!  yes:"  and  he  added  in  a  correc- 
tion— "take  care,  Mr.  Gammon,  no  one 
knows  toAy." 

"  Leave  that  to  me ! — Good  morning,  Mr. 
Titmouse,"  replied  Gammon,  buttoning  his 
surtout,  and  taKing  up  his  gloves  and  hat ; 
and  having  shaken  Titmouse  by  the  hand, 
he  was  the  next  moment  in  the  street,  where 
he  heaved  a  prodigious  sigh,  which,  how- 
ever, only  momentarily  relieved  his  pent- 
up  bosom  from  the  long-suppressed  rage, 
the  mortification,  the  wounded  pride,  and 


the  wild  apprehension  with  which  it  ma 
nearly  bursting.  Why,  what  a  sudden  and 
serious^ disaster  had  befallen  him!  What 
but  his  own  inconceivable  folly  had  occa- 
sioned iti  His  own  puppet  had  beaten 
him;  had  laid  him  prostrate:  'twas  aa 
though  Prospero  had  permitted  Caliban  to 
wheedle  him  out  of  his  wand ! — What  could 
Gammon  possibly  have  been  thinking  about, 
when  he  trusted  the  originals  into  the  hands 
of  Titmouse  1  As  Gammon  recognised  no 
overruling  Providence,  he  was  completely 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  an  act  of  such  sur- 

Eassing  thougrhtlessness  and  weakness  as 
e  had  committed ;  at  the  mere  recollection 
of  which,  as  he  walked  along,  he  ground 
his  teeth  together  with  the  vehemence  of 
his  emotions.  After  a  while,  he  reflected 
that  regrets  were  idle :  the  future,  not  the 
^ast,  was  to  be  considered;  and  how  he 
had  to  deal  with  the  new  state  of  things 
which  had  so  suddenly  been  brought  about. 
All  he  had  thenceforth  to  Irust  to,  was  his 
mastery  over  the  fears  of  a  fool.  But  was 
he  really^  on  consideration,  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  before  1  Had  Titmouse  turned 
restive  at  any  time  while  Gammon  pos- 
sessed the  documents  in  question,  coul^ 
Gammon  have  had  more  effectual  centre' 
over  him  than  he  still  had,  while  he  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  Titmouse  that 
such  documents,  were  still  in  existence! 
Could  the  legality  of  the  transaction  which 
Gammon  sought  to  effect,  be  upheld  one 
wliit  the  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  if  Titmouse  took  it  into  his  head  re- 
solutely X%  resist !  Again,  could  an  arrange- 
ment of  such  ma^itude — could  so  serious  a 
diminution  of  Titmouse's  income,  remain 
long  concealed  from  his  fathe'r-in-law.  Lord 
Dreddlington,  who.  Gammon  knew,  was 
every  now  and  then  indicating  some  anxiety 
on  the  subject  of  Titmouse's  nuances  %  Was 
it  possiblp  to  suppose  the  earl  disposed  to 
acquiesce,  in  any  event,  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment? Suppose,  again.  Titmouse,  in  some 
moment  of  caprice,  or  under  the  influence 
of  wine,  should  disclose  to  the  earl  the  ar- 
rangement which  would  have  taken  place ; 
and  that  either  sinking,  or  revealing,  tht 
true  ground  on  which  Mr.  Gammon  rested 
a  claim  of  such  magnitude?  Graoiooi' 
Heavens!  thought  Gammon:  fancy  th^ 
earl  really  made  acquainted  with  the  tm» 
state  of  the  case !  What  effect  would  iO 
terrible  a  disclosure  produce  upon  himi 

Here  a  bold  stroke  occurred  to  Mr.  Oafl»- 
mon :  what  if  he  were  himself,  as  it  wohB^ 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns — to  be  h^j^sg^ 
hand  with  Titmouse,  and  apprise  the  ma^, 
of  the  frightful  calamity  that  had  '  " 
him  and  his  daughter  t  Graran^^ 
frame  vibrated  with  lh«  bare  f 
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*lhe  Mceae  wbich  would  probably  ensue. 
fiat  what  was  the  practical  use  to  be  made 
of  it  1  The  first  shock  over,  if  the  old  man, 
indeed,  survived  it— would  the  possession 
of  such  a  seeret  give  Gammon  a  complete 
hold  upon  the  earl,  and  render  him,  in  effect, 
obedient  to  his  wishes  Y  The  objects  which 
Gammon  had  originally  proposed  to  him- 
self, and  unwaveringly  fixed  his  eye  upon 
amidst  all  the  mazy  tortuosities  of  his 
course,  since  takins  up  the  cause  of  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,  was  nis  own  permanent  esta- 
blishment in  the  upper  sphere  of  *  society ; 
above  all,  conscious  that  could  he  but  once 
emerge  into  political  life,  his  energies  would 
insure  him  speedy  distinction.  With  an 
independent  income  of  dS2000  a  year,  he 
felt  that  he  should  be  standing  on  sure 

Sound.  But  even  above  and  beyond  these, 
ere  was  one  dazzling  object  of  his  hopes 
and  wishes  which,  unattained,  would  ren- 
der all  others  comparatively  valueless-— a 
union  with  Miss  Aubrey.  His  heart  flut- 
tered within  him  at  the  bare  notion  of  such 
an  event.  What  effect  would  be  produced 
upon  that  beautiful,  that  pure,  hiffh-minded, 
but  haughty  creature— for  haughty  to  him 
had  Kate  Aubrey  ever  appeared — ^by  a 
knowledge  that  he,  Gammon,  possessed  the 
meanS'^Bah !  accursed  Titmouse !  thought 
Gammon,  his  cheek  suddenly  blanching  as 
he  recollected  that  through  him  those  means 
no  longer  existed— «tay  I^unless,  indeed— 
which  would,  however,  be  all  but  impossi- 
ble—perilous in  the  extreme.  Absorbed 
with  these  reflections,  he  started  on  being 
accosted  by  the  footman  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington ;  who,  observing  Gammon, 
had  ordered  his  carriage  to  draw  up,  to 
enable  his  lordship  to  speak  to  him.  It 
was  the  end  of  Oxford  street  nearest  to  the 
city. 

"Sir — ^Mr.  Gammon— good  day,  sir!" 
commenced  the  earl,  with  a  slight  appear- 
ance of  disappointment,  and  even  displea- 
sure ;  *<  pray  has  any  thing  unfortunate  hap- 
pened-T— " 

"Unfortunate!  1  beg  your  lordship's 
pardon,**  interrupted  Gammon,  colouring 
visibly,  and  gazing  with  surprise  at. the 
earl. 

"You  do  not  generally f  Mr.  Gammon, 
forset  your  appointments.  Tlie  marquis,  I, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Direction,  have 
been  waiting  for  you,  in  vain,  at  the  office, 
for  a  whole  hour." 

"Good  Heavens!  my  lord— I  am  con- 
founded !**  said  Gammon,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting the  engagem^t  he  had  made  with 
Ute  earl;  **I  have  forgotten  every  thing  in 
a  sudden  fit  of  indisposition,  with  which  I 
bare  been  seized  at  the  honse  of  a  client  at 


Bayswater.     I   can  bat  apologize,   my 

**  Sir,  say  no  more ;  your  looks  are  mors 
than  sufficient :  and  I  beg  that  you  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  accept  a  seat  in  mj  car- 
riage, and  tell  me  whither  you  will  be 
driven.  I*m  at  your  service,  Mr.  Gammon, 
for  at  least -an  hour:  longer  than  that  I  can- 
not say,  as  I  have  to  be  at  the  House;  you 
remember  our  two  bills  have  to  be  forwarded 
a  stage." 

Since  his  lordship  was  as  peremptory  at 
politeness  would  permit  him  to  be^  in  got 
Grammon,  and  named  The  Gunpowder  and 
Freshwater  Company's  Offices,  in  Loth- 
bury,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  yet  some  of 
the  ^ntlemen  whom  he  had  so  sadly  dis- 
appointed ;  and  thither,  having  tumei  his 
horses'  heads,  drove  the  coachman. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  earl,  after  much  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  Gammon's  recent  indis- 
position, "  by  the  way,  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  my  Lord  Tadpole's  onposition 
to  the  second  reading  of  our  bill.  No.  8 1" 

"  We  offered  his  lordship  no  shares,  my 
lord  :  that  is  the  secret  1  saw  him  .a  few 
days  ago,  my  lord,  and  he  sounded  me  upon 
the  subject;  but^I'm  sure  your  lordship 
will  understand-*in  a  company  such  as 
ours,  my  lord — ^" 

"  Sir,  I  quite  comprehend  you,  and  I  an 
plaud  your  vigilant  aiscrimination.  Sir,  in 
affairs  of  this  description,  in  order  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  it  is  a  matte? 
of  the  last  importance  that  none  but  men  of 
the  highest— by  the  way,  Mr.  Gammon, 
how  are  the  Golden  Eoo  shares  1  Would 
you  advise  me  to  sell  ?" 

"  Hold,  my  lord,  a  little  longer.  We  are 
^oing,  in  a  few  da^js'  time,  to  publish  some 
important  information  concerning  the  pros- 
pects of  the  undertaking,  of  the  most  bril- 
liant character,  and  which  cannot  fail  tc 
raise  the  value  of  the  shares.  Has  you. 
lordship  signed  the  deed  yet  1" 

^'  Sir,  I  signed  it  last  Saturday,  in  com- 
pany with  my  Lord  Marmalade.   I  should 
not  like  to  part  with  my  interest  in  the  com- 
lany,  you  see— Mr.  Gammon, — ^hastily: 
>ut  I  am  in  your  hands." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  ever  watchful  of  your 
lordship's  interests." 

"  By  the  way,  will  you  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow ?  We  shall  be  quite  alone,  and  I 
am  very  anxious  to  obtain  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
Property  ;^or,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
eard  of  one  or  two  little  matters  that  occa- 
sion me  some  uneasiness." 

"  Can  any  thing  be  more  unfortunate,  my 
lord  !  I  am  engaged  out  to  dinner  for  tha 
next  three  days,  if,  indeed,  I  shall  be  well 
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•Boagb  to  ffMo^py  9f  1h^,''  aaid  €hA- 
mon,  with  an  agitation  which  (Sould  hare 
eeoa^  the  ebservati<m  of  few  peraoos  ex- 
oapt  th9  Bail  of  DreddlingtoB. 

**  Sif ,  I  exceedingly  regret  to  hear  it :  let 
me  tryet  that^  some  day  next  week  I  shall 
besaorefortttnate*  There  afe  several  m^ 
tfiVB  pn  which  I  am  dearoos  of  oonsnlting 
JOB.  WhflDOL  did  yea  last  see  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse V* 

"  Let  me  see,  my  lord — ^I  don't  think  I've 
asen  hka  since  Monday  Idst,  when  I  casu- 
ally met  him  in  one  of  the  committee^roome 
of  the  House  of  Gommons«  where,  by  the 
way^  he  seems  a  pretty  firequent  att^ant.'' 

**  Vm  glad  to  hear  it,"  relied  the  earl, 
somewhat  gravely ;  and,  as  Crammon  imai- 
gined,  with  a  slight  expression  of  surprise, 
or  even  distrust.  Gammon  therefore  hot- 
eied  that  the  esffl  had  rec^med  recent  intel- 
ligence of  some  of  the  wild  pranks  of  his 
h^>eful  son'in4aw,  and  wished  to  make  in- 
quiries ooncemin^  them  of  Gramsnon. 

**  Will  yott,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to 
write  off  to<^ay  to  General  Epaulette's 
solicitors,  and  tell  tiiem  I  wish  to  pay  off 
immediately  JS12,000  of  his  mortgage  1 
Oblige  me,  sir,  by  attending  to  this  matter 
to-day;  for  I  met  the  general  the  other 
day  at  dinner — and — ^I  might  possibly  have 
been  mistakes,  sir — but  I  fancied  he  look- 
ed at  me  as  if  he  wished  me  to  feel  roy<^ 
self  his  debtor.  Do  you  understand  me, 
sir!  It  annoyed  me;  and  I  wish  to  get 
out  of  his  hands  as  soon  as  possible." 

'^  Rely  upon  it,  my  lord,  it  shall  be  at* 
tended  to  this  very  day,"  replied  Gammon^ 
scarcely  able— troubled  though  he  was— to 
suppress  a  «nil6  at  the  increasing  symptoms 
of  purse-pride  in  the  earl,  whose  long-empty 
coffers  were  being  so  rapidly  and  uneX'' 
pectedly  replemshed  by  the  various  enter* 
prises  into  which,  under  Gammon's  aus- 
pices, his^  lordship  had  entered  with  equal 
energy  and  sagacity.  While  the  earl  was 
peaking,  the  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door 
01  the  company's  office,  and  Gaounon  alight- 
ed^ Hie  earl,  however,  finding  that  all  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  leu  there  had 
quitted,  drove  off  westward,  at  a  smart 
pace,  nnd  resefaed  the  House  in  time  for  the 
matters  which  he  had  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Gammon.  T^t  gentleman  soon  dropped 
the  languid  demeanour  be  had  worn  in 
hat^  Dfeddliijgfton's  presence,  and  address^ 
ed  himself  with  energy  and  decision  to  a 
great  number  ef  imperiuit  uid  di^^cult  mat* 
tem  reqaiang  his  attention— principally 
connected  with  Several  of  the  public  com* 
panics  in  which  he  was  interested-^snd 
one  of  which,  in  particular,  required  the 
p^itesl  possible  eare  and  tact,  in  order  to 
*'*^venf  its  bursting-*-prematHrely.  Ho  had 


also  to  get  t&nm^  a  consld«frt)Ie'«n^at  eff 
proiessional  business,  and  to  write  seveiitl 
tetters   on  the  private  business  of  LoaA 
Dreddlington,  and  of  Mr.  'Htmouse — m 
spectively.  Nay,  he  had  one  or  two  still  more 
mrgent  calls  upon  his  attention :  the  action 
e^^st  himself  for  £4,000  penalties,  for 
mibery,  arising  out^of  the  Yatton  election, 
and  as  to  whic£  he  had  received^  that  aflef 
noon,  a  very  gloomy  opinion   from  Mt. 
Lynx,  who  was  advising  him  on  his  de- 
fence.    Much  in  the  same  plight,  also, 
were  Messrs.   Bloodsuck,   Modfiii]^  and 
Woodlottse,   for  vrhom    Messrs.    Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  were  defending  similar 
actions ;  and  vrho  were  worried  out  of  tlieir 
lives   by  daily  letters  from  their  terroii- 
stricken  clients,  as  to  the  state,  progress, 
and  prospects  of  the  several  caases  in  which 
they  weve  so  deeply  interested.    All  these 
actions  were  bdn^  pressed  fbrward  by  the 
plaintifis  with  a  view  to  trial  at  the  ensuing 
Yorkshire  Asmzes ;  had  been  made,  by  the 
plaintiffs^  special  juries;  and,  infoit^ytb 
Gammon's  vexation   and  alarm,  he    ha4 
found,  on  hurrying  to  retain  Mr.  Sub^s, 
that  he,  Mr.  Sterling)  and  Mr.  Crystal,  had  ~ 
been  already  retained  for  the  plaintiffs! 
Lastly,  he  was  dreadfully  teased  by  an  ae- 
tion  of  seduction,  which  had,  a  few  days 
before,  been  brought  against  Mr.  Titmouse ; 
and  which  Gammon,  finding  it  was  a  very 
bad  case,- was  making  great  efforts  to  com^ 
promise.    To  each  and  every  of  these  mMp 
ters,  he  gave  the  attention  tiiat  was  due-« 
and,  about  sevevi  o'clock,  having  finished 
his  labours  for  the  day,  repaired,  a  good 
deal  exhafusted,  to  his  chambers  at  Thavies* 
Inn.    After  a  slight  repast,  he  proceeded 
to  draw  up  confidential  '*  instrtfelions*^  for 
Mr.  Frankpledge,  to  frame  ^e  deeds  n»> 
cessary  to  carry  into  effect  his  contemplated 
arrangement  widi  Titmouse.    That  did  not 
take  him  Ion? ;  and  having  sealed  up  his 
packet,  and  addressed  it,  he  threw  himself 
down  on  die  sofa,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
anxious  meditation,  for  he  was  aware  that 
he  was  now,  as  it  were,  touching  the  very 
crisis  of  his  fortunes.    Ag^in,  again,  and 
again  he  recurred  to  the  incident  <h  the  day 
— the  destruction  of  his  documents  by  'Ht' 
mouse ;  and  cursed  his  own  stunidity,  even 
aloud.    Yet  he  could  not  avoid  indulging 
at  ^e  same  time  in  secret  pride  and  exulta- 
tion at  the  admirable  presence  of  mind 
which  he  had  displayed— the  suceese^ 
sldll  with  which  he  had  encountered  so 
sudden,  singular,  and   serious   an  eiffier^ 
genoy.    But  what  would  be  the  efibst  ef 
the  destruction  of  those  documents,  upotf 
eerkdn  meret  ornm^emenit  of  his,  cosmeeiedl 
with  Tttmeos^s  fseovety  of  tab  YtfMf 
property!— a  que^%^l4^( 
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Qumnon  groat  peipkxity  and  apprehensioiu 
T^^  as  to  Gammon's  rent  charge  of  JS2,000 
per  annum  on  the  Yatton  property*- he  be- 
tbOQght  himself,  with  no  litUe  uneasiness, 
of  some  expressions  coneeming  Titmouse's 
pro|)erty,  let  fall  by  the  earl  that  day :  and 
if  his  lordship  should  persevere  in  his  de- 
termination to  become  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Titmouse's  property,  how 
oould  the  new  and  heavy  encumbrance  about 
to  be  laid  upon  it  possibly  escapre  discovery? 
aiid  if  it  did,  how  ms  it  to  be  accounted 
f^r,  or  supported  I  Uonfound  it !  It  seemed 
ap  if  fate  were  bent  upon  urging  on  a  ca- 
tastrophe ! 

•<  ShaU  V*  thought  ^amm<m, «« wait  till 
lam  challenged  <m  the  subiect,  and  then 
Bre  my  shot,  and  bring  his  lordship  down 
ftom  the  tight-rope?  Then,  however,  I 
cannot  but  appear  to  have  known  the  thing 
from  the  verjr  beginning ;  and  Qod  knows 
what  liabUities,  mil  or  criminaV^-^f  fraud 
o%  conspiracy-*may  be  attached  to  what  I 
Ha^s  done  \  Shall  I  wait  for  a  conyeniejot, 
though  early  opportunity,  and  rush,  with 
ui4may  and  conrasion,  into  the  earl's  pre- 
•a»ce«  as  with  a  discovery  only  just  made  ? 
0y  Heaven !  but  the  thing  wears  already  a 
rejij  ugly  appearance.  If  it  comes  out, 
what  an  uproar  will  be  in  the  world !  The 
lightning  will  fell  on  my  bead  first,  unless 
I  take  care.  The  discovery  will  doubtless 
kill  Lord  Dreddlington;  and  as  for  his 
daughter,  it  may  overturn  the  little  reason 
ebebasl" 

.  Passing  from  this  subject,  Gammon  sur- 
▼e^red  his  other  relations  with  the  earl, 
which  were  becoming  daily  more  involved 
and  critical.  He  had  seduced  his  lordship 
into  various  mercantile  speculatfbns,  such 
Bf  had  already  placed  him  in  a  very  ques- 
tionable point  01  view,  as  taking  advantage 
of  the  ra^ng  mania  for  bubble  companies. 
In  fact.  Gammon  had,  by  his  skiltul  but 
not  very  scrupulous  manoeuvring,  already 
put  into  Lord  Dreddlington's  pocket  some 
forty  thousand  pounds,  and  at  the  same 
tyne  involved  his  lordship  in  liabilities 
which  he  never 'dreamed  of,  and  even  Gam- 
mon himself  had  not  contemplated^  Then 
be  wanned  with  his  apparent  prpximitv  to 
Parliam^t,  (to  that  part  of  Titmouse's  bar- 
gain Gammon  resolved  to  hold  him  to  the 
very  letter,}  which  he  was  sure  of  entering 
on  the  very  next  election.  By  that  time  he 
would  have  realized  a  sum,  througli  his 
connexion  with  the  various  companies, 
which,  even  independent!  v  of  the  income 
to  be  derived  thereaf^r  from  the  Yatton 
property,  would  render  him  so  far  inde- 
p<Hidrat  as  to  warrant  him  in  dissolving 
paxtoer^p  with  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap, 
and  quitting  at  least  the  practice  of  the  pro- 


fession. He  was  a  man  of  very  powerful 
mind,  possessing  energies  of  the  highest 
order,  and  for  the  developement  and.display 
of  which  he  felt,  and  fretted  when  he  felt, 
his  present  position  in  society  afforded  him 
no  scope  wnatever,  till  at  least  he  had  en- 
tered upon  that  series  of  bold  but  well-con- 
ceived plans  and  purposes  with  which  he 
has  been  represented  as  occupied  since  Uie 
time  when  be  first  became  the  secret  mas- 
ter of  the  fortunes  of  Titmouse.  His  am- 
biUon  was  boundless,  and  he  felt  within 
himself  a  capacity  for  the  management  of 
political  affairs  of  no  ordinary  magnitude, 
could  he  but  force  himself  into  the  regions 
where  his  energies  and  qualifications  could 
be  discovered  and  appreciated.  Lideed,  I 
will  undertake  to  say,  that,  had  Gammon 
onlv  been  a  good  man,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  become  a  gieat  one.  But 
to  proceed  with  the  matters  which  were 
then  occupying  his  busy  brain.  There  was 
yet  one  upon  which  all  his  th9ughts  settled 
with  a  sort  of  agitating  interest — ^his  con- 
nexion with  the  Aubreys;  and  whenever 
that  name  occurred  to  his  thoughts,  one 
beauteous  imaffe  rose  before  him  like  that 
of  an  angel-— >I  mean  Miss  Aubrey.  She 
Was  the  first  ohjeet  that  overexcited  b  him 
the  passion  of  /ooe— that  love,  I  mean, 
whicn  is  in  a  manner  purified  and  subli- 
mated from  all  grossness  or  sensuality  by 
a  due  appreciation  of  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence.  When  he  dwelt  upon  the  per- 
son and  character  of  Miss  Aubrey,  and  for 
a  moment  realized  the  possibility  of  a  union 
with  her,  he  felt,  as  it  were,  elevated  above 
himself.  Then  her  person  was  very  beauti- 
ful; and  there  was  a  certain  bewitching 
something  about  her  manners,  which  Gam- 
mon coiJd  only /cc/,  not  describe;  in  short, 
his  passion  for  ner  had  risen  to  a  most  ex- 
traordinanr  pitch  of  intensi^,  and  become  a 
sort  of  infatuation.  In  spite  of  all  that  had 
happened  at  Yatton,  he  had  contrived  to 
continue,  and  was  at  that  moment,  on  terms 
of  considerable  intimacy  with  the  Aubreys, 
and  had,  moreover,  been  all  the  while  so 
watchful  over  himself  as  to  have  given 
none  of  them  any  reason  to  suspect  the 
state  of  his  feelings  towards  Miss  Aubrey ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  had  ever 
transpired  to  give  him  the  slightest  inklbg 
of  the  state  of  matters  between  Miss  Au- 
brey and  Delamere— with  the  exception  of 
one  solitary  circumstance  which  had  at  the 
moment  excited  His  suspicions — Mr.  Dela- 
mere's  contesting  the  borough  of  Yatton. 
Though  he  had  watched  for  it,  however, 
nothing  had  afterwards  occurred  calculated 
to  conlrm  his  suspicion.  He  had  taken 
infinite  nabs  ^  keep  a  good  name  b 
Vivian  Street,  wiih  great  art  repreaentiDg, 
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from  time  to  tim«i  his  disgust  for  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  Titmouse,  and  ^e  re- 
luctance with  which  he  discharged  his  duty 
towards  that  gentleman.  He  made  a  point 
of  alluding  to  the  "  gross  and  malignant 
insult"  which  had  been  offered  at  the  nusi- 
ings  to  the  venerable  Vicar  of  Yatton,  and 
which,  he  said,  was  a  sudden  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Titmouse's,  and  carried  into  effect 
by  "  the  vile  Unitarian  parson,  Mudflint," 
m  defiance  of  Mr.  Gammon's  wishes  to  the 
contrary.  He  represented  himself  as  stiU 
hauntea  by  the  mild,  reproachful,  sorrow- 
ful, indignant  look  with  which  Dr.  Tatham 
had  regarded  him,  as  though  he  had  been  the 
author  of  the  insult  The  account  which  ap- 
peared in  the  TVue  Blue  of  his  indignant  inter- 
ference on.  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Delamere's  be- 
ing struck  on  the  hustings,  was  calculated,  as 
Mr.  Gammon  conceived,  to  corroborate  his 
representations,  and  aid  the  impression  he 
was  so  anxious  to  produce.  For  the  same 
reason,  Mr.  Gammon,  whenever  he  had  been 
at  Yatton,  had  acted  with  great  caution  and 
secrecy,  so  as  to  give  no  cause  of  offence  to 
Dr.  Tatham;  to  whom  he  from  time  to 
time  complained,  in  confidence,  of  those 
very  acts  of  Mr.  Titmouse  which  had  been 
dictated  to  him.  by  Mr.  Gammon.  Thus 
reasoned  Mr.  Gammon;  but  it  would  in- 
deed have  been  singular  had  he  succeeded 
as  he  desired  and  expected.  He  lost  sight 
of  the  proverbial  influence  of  one's  wishes 
over  one's  belief.  In  imagining  that  he  had 
concealed  from  the  Aubreys  all  the  unfa- 
vourable features  of  his  conduct,  was  he  not 
in  some  degree  exhibiting  the  folly  of  the 
bird  that  thrust  its  head  only  into  the  bush, 
and  imagined  that  it  had  thereby  concealed 
its  whole  body  1 

The  Aubreys  knew  amply  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  general  dislike  and  distrast  of 
Mr.  Gammon ;  but  there  ^existed  grave 
reasons  for  avoiding  any  line  of  conduct 
which  Gammon  might  choose  to  consider 
offensive.  Mr.  Aubrey  justly  regarded  him 
as  standing,  at  present,  alone  between  him 
and  some  of  his  most  serious  liabilities.  If 
Gammon,  to  accomplish  objects  to  them 
undiscoverable,  wore  a  mask — why  chal- 
lenge his  enmi^r  by  attempting  to  tear  off 
that  maski  Mr.  Aubrey  governed  his 
movements,  therefore,  with  a  prudent  cau- 
tion; and  though  after  the  election  and  the 
infamous  decision  of  the  election  committee. 
Gammon  was  received  at  Vivian  Street— 
whither  he  went  with  no  little  anxiety  and 
tkpidation — it  was  with  a  visibly  increased 
coolness  and  reserve,  but  still  with  studious 
amriestf  $  and  beyond  that  distinct  but  deli- 
cate line,  none  of  them  ever  advanced  a 
hair's-breadth,  which  Gammon  observed 
with  firequent  and  heavy  raitgivings.    But 


he  felt  that  something  must  at  length  be 
donf,  or  attempted,  to  carry  into  effect  1m« 
fond  wishes  with  reference  to  Miss  Aubref  • 
Months  had  elapsed,  and  their  relaUve  por- 
tion seemed  totally  unchanged  since  tho 
first  evening  that  his  manoeuvre  had  pro- 
cured him  a  brief  introduction  to  Mrs.  Au- 
brey's drawing-room.  In  fact,  he  consider- 
ed that  tiie  time  had  arrived  for  noakin? 
known,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  state  of 
his  feelings  to  Miss  Aubrey ;  and  after  long 
deliberation,  lie  resolved  to  do  so  without 
loss  of  time,  and,  moreover,  personally. 
He  had  a  heavy  misgiving  that  he  should 
be— at  all  events,  at  first-^unsuccessful ; 
and  now  that,  having  taken  his  determina- 
tion, he  passed  in  rapid  review  all  their 
intercourse,  he  perceived  less  and  less 
OTound  fbi  being  sanguine ;  for  he  felt  that 
Miss  Aubrey's  mann^  towards  him  had 
been  sthronghout  more  cold  and  guarded 
than  that  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Like 
a  prudent  general  contemplating  the  contin* 
gencies  of  an  important  exp^ition,  and 
calculating  his  means  of  encountering  them. 
Gammon  considered— ^Mrsuonon  failing— 
what  means  of  eompulaion  had  he?  He 
came,  at  length,  finally  to  the  conclusion, 
that  his  resources  were  at  that  moment 
most  available ;  and  moreover,  that  his  cir- 
cumstances required  an  immediate  move. 

The  very  nekt  day,  about  ten  o'clock,  be 
sallied  forth  from  his  chambers,  and  bent  his 
steps  towards  Vivian  Steeet,  intending  to 
keep  watch  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  Mrs. 
Aubrey's  going  out  alone  would  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Miss  Aubrey,  alone 
and  undisturbed ;  reasonably  reckoning  on 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Aubirey  at  the  Temple, 
whither  hf  knew  he  always  went  about 
half-past  nine  o'clock.  That  day,  however, 
Mr.  Gammon  watched  in  vain— during  the 
time  that  he  s^yed,  only  the  servants  and 
the  children .  quitted  thd  door.  The  next 
day  he  walked  deliberately  close  past  the 
house :  was  that  brilliant  and  tasteful  pex^ 
formance  on  the  piano  hers  7  Again,  hcvr- 
ever,  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  next  day, 
from  a  safe  distance,  he  beheld  bqth  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Aubrey,  accompanied  by  a  female 
servant  and  the  children,  quit  the  house 
and  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  Park, 
whither  he  followed  their  movements  with 
a  beating  heart.  The  next  time,  he  saw 
Miss  Aubrey  leave  the  house  accdknpanled 
only  by  little  Charies,  wid  he  instantly- 
turned  his  steps  despondingly  eastwara* 
How  little  did  either  of  those  fair  forme 
dream  of  the  strict  watch  that  was  thus 
kept  up6n  their  every  movement!  Tire 
days  afterwards,  however,  Gammon's  pe« 
severance  wrs  rewarded ,  fbr  sl^  djr  i  ^ 
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eleven  o^clock,  he  behe  i  Mrs.  Aubrey,  ac* 
eDmpanied  by  the  two  children,  quit  the 
house,  and  turn  towards  the  Park.  Gam* 
mon's  heait  began  to  beat  hard.  Though 
he  never  cared  much  for  dress,  his  ap^ar- 
ance  on  the  present  occasion  afTordea  indi- 
cations of  some  little  attention  to  it ;  and  he 
appeared  simply  a  well-dressed  gentleman, 
in  a  dark- blue  buttoned  8urtout,with  velvet 
eoUar,  and  plain  black  stock,  as,  afVer  a 
mementos  somewhat  flurried  pause,  he 
knocked  and  rang  at  Mr.  Aubrey^s  door. 

"Is  Mr.  Aubrey  within T*  he  inquired 
of  the  very  pretty  and  respectable-looking 
maid-servant,  who  presently  answered  his 
summons. 

*'  No,  sir;  he  is  never  here  after*'—- 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Aubrey" 

"No,  sir ;  there  is  only  Miss  Aubrey  at 
home;  mj  mistress  and  the  children  are 
gone  out  mto  the  Park,  and  Miss  Aubrey  is 
writing  letters,  or  she  would  have  gone 
with  my  mistress," 

^'Perhaps — ^I  could  see— Miss  Aubrey 
for  a  mcMnentt"  injjuired  Gammon,  with  as 
matter-of-fact  an  air  as  he  could  assume. 

"  Certainly,  sir — she  is  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Will  you  walk  up  stairs  1"  said  the 
girl,  who  of  course  knew  him  well,  as  not 
an  unfrequent  visiter  at  the  house.  So  she 
led  the  way  up  stairs,  he  following,  and 
with  somewhat  fading  colour. 

**Mr,  Gammon. '^^  he  presently  heard,  as 
he  stood  on  the  landing,  echoed  in  the  rich 
and  soft  vdice  of  Miss  Aubrey,  who  seemed 
to  speak  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise,  in 
answer  to  the  servant^s  announcement 

"Why,  Fanny,  did  you  not  say  that 
neither  your  master  nor  mistress  was  at 
home  1"  Gammon  next  heard  hastily  asked, 
in  a  lower  tone,  by  Miss  Aubrey,  and  his 
countenance  fell  a  little  ;•  for  there  was  a 
tone  of  displeasure,  or  cha^h,  in  her  voice, 
especially  as  she  added,  "You  should  have 
gaid  that  I  was  engaged!  Well,  show  him 
in,  Fanny ;"  and  the  next  moment  Mr. 
Gammon  found  himself  bowing  his  way 
towards  Miss  Aubrey,  with  whom,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  found  himself 
alone. 

She  was  sitting  writing  at  her  desk,  be- 
fore which  stood,  in  a  small  fiower-glass,  a 
beautiful  moss-rose.  There  was  a  uttle  air 
of  negligence  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
hair,  and  her  light  morning  costume  dis- 
played her  fiffore  to  infinite  advantage. 
There  was  really  something  inexpressibly 
'ovely  in  her  whole  appearance,  seen, 
though  she  was,  at  that  moment,  by  Gam- 
mon, through  a  faint  mist  of  displeasure. 

"  Go(Kl-morning,  Mr.  Gammon,"  she 
eommenced,  rising  a  little  from  her  chair ; 
and  sinking  again  into  it,  slightly  turned 
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it  towards  him,  gazing  at  him  with 
curiosity. 

"  May  I  venture  to  hope,  madam,  that  1 
am  not  mtruding  upon  you,"  said  he,  seat- 
ing himself  in  the  chair  nearest  to  him,  and 
placing  his  hat  upon  the  sround. 

"  M^  brother  always  leaves  at  half-^MSt 
nine ;  is  he  not  at  tlie  Temple  to-day,  Mr. 
Gammon  V*  she  added,  a  little  eagerly— for 
the  first  time  observing  something  unusual 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 

"  I— really  don't  know — ^in  fact,  I  have 
not  been  there  to-day ;  I  thought  it  better, 
perhaps,"— -^he  paused  for  a  second. 

"  I  sincerely  trust,  Mr.  Gammon,^'  inter- 
rupted Miss  Anbrey,  slightly  changing 
colour,  and  looking  with  great  anxie^  at 
Mr.  Gammon,  "  that  nothing  unpleasant— 
unfortunate— has  happened :  do,  pray,  Mr. 
Gammon !"  she  continued,  earnestly,  turn- 
ing her  chair  full  towards  him — ^"  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  tell  me !" 

"I  assure  you,  madam,  upon  my  honour, 
that  nothing  whatever  has  happened,  that  I 
know  of,  since  last  we  met." 

"Odear!  I  w^s  getting  so  alarmed!" 
said  she,  with  a  faint  sigh,  hastily  putting 
back  the  curls  which  were  clustering  rather 
more  luxuriantly  than  usual  over  her  fair 
cheek. 

"Certainly,  madam;  I  have,  however, 
an  errand— one  to  m«,  at  least,  of  inex- 
pressible importance,"  he  eommenced,  and 
m  a  lower  key  than  that  in  which  he  had 
previously  spoken ;  and  there  was  a  pecu- 
liarity in  his  manner  which  quite  riveted 
Miss  Aubrey's  eye  upon  his  expressive— 
and  now,  she  saw,  plainly  agitated  counte- 
nance. What  can  possibly  be  the  matter? 
thought  she,  as  she  made  a  courteous  but 
somewhat  formal  inclination  towards  him, 
and  said  something  about  "begging  hhn  to 
proceed." 

"  I  hope,  madam,  that  comparatively  few 
as  have  been  m  v  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  it,  I  may  venture  to  ex- 
press my  profound  appreciation  of  your  su- 
perior character." 

"  Really,  sir,"  interrupted  Miss  Aubrey, 
"you  are  not  candid  with  me.  I  am  now 
certain  that  you  have  some  unpleasant  com- 
munication to  make !  Do,  I  entreat  of  you, 
Mr.  Gammon,  give  me  credit  foTB.HUk  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  firmness :  let  me  know 
the  worst,  and  be  prepared  to  break  it  to  my 
brother  and  sister."  Gammon  seemed  un- 
able to  bear  her  bright  blue  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  own,  which  he  directed  to  the  floor, 
while  bis  cheek  flushed.  Then  he  looked 
again  at  her;  and  with  an  eye  that  explain- 
ed all,  and  drove  away  the  bloom  from  Miss 
Aubrey's  cheek,  while  it  alro  soi^^ed, 
for  a  moment,  her  breathing.     "^ 
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**0,  forgrire  me  for  an  instant— for  one 
Moment  Dear  with  me,  Miss  Aubrey  f  con- 
tinned  Gammon,  in  a  yoice  of  low  and  thrill- 
ing pathos — *«this  interview  agitates  me 
shnost  to  deaths  it  is  that  wnich  for  a 
thousand  hours  of  intense,  absorbing,  ago- 
nizinsr  doubts  and  fears,  I  haye  been  look- 
ing forward  to!**  Miss  Aubrey  sat  per- 
Ibctl^jr  <nlent  and  motionless,  gazing  intently 
at  Mm,  with  blanched  cheek :  he  might 
have  been  addressing  a  Grecian  statue. 
"  And  now— now  that  it  has  at  last  arrived— 
when  I  feel  as  if  I  were  breathing  a  new — 
an  intoxicating  atmosphere,  occasioned  by 
your  presence^y  the  sight  of  your  sur- 
passing loveliness— -" 

*« Gracious  mercy,  sir!  what  can  you 
mean !"  at  length  interrupted  Miss  Aubrey, 
with  a  slight  start— at  the  same  time  slip- 
ping her  chair  a  little  further  from  Mr.  Gam- 
mon. "  I  declare,  sir,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
nnderstand  you,*'  she  continued,  wilh  much 
eneigy ;  but  her  increasing  paleness  showed 
the  effect  which  his  extraordinary  conduct 
had  produced^upon  her.  She  made  a  strong 
and  successful  effort,  however,  to  recover 
her  self-possession. 

**I  neroeive,  madam,  that  you  are  agi- 

**I  am,  sir,  astonished! — shocked!  I 
could  not  have  imagined—" 

^  Madam !  madam !  at  the  risk  of  being 
deemed  unkind— cruel-^if  I  die  for  it,  I  can- 
not resist  telling  you  that  I  reverence— I 
love  you  to  a  degree—" 

**  O,  Heavens !"  murmured  WRss  Au- 
brey, still  gazing  with  an  air  of  amazement 
at  him.  (Several  times  the  thought  of  rising 
to  ring  the  bell,  and  at  once  get  rid  of  so 
astoai^ing  an  interruption  and  intrusion; 
but  for  several  reasons  she  abstained  from 
doing  so  as  long  as  possible. 

^  It  would  be  ridiculous,  sir,"  said  she,  at 
length,  .with  sudden  spirit  and  dignity,  ^*  to 
affect  ignorance  of  your  meaning  and  inten- 
tions; but  may  I  venture  to  ask  what  con- 
duct of  mine— what  single  act  of  mine-— or 
word,  or  look,  has  ever  induced  you  to  imar 
gine,  for  one  moment  to  oelieve— " 

**Alas.  madam,  that  which  you  could 
not  conceal  or  control — ^your  incomparable 
excellence— your  beauty— loveliness— -Ma- 
dam !  madam  i  the  mere  sight  of  your  tran- 
scendent—my soul  sunk  prostrate  before 
you  the  first  moment  that  I  ever  saw  you" — 

All  this  was  uttered  by  Gammon  in  a  very 
aOW  tone,  and  with  passionate  fervour  of 
manner.  Miss  Aubrey  trembled  visibly, 
and  had  grown  very  cold.  A  little  vinai- 
grette stood  beside  her,  and  its  stinging, 
stimulating  powers  were  infinitely  service- 
able, afid  at  length  enabled  h&t  to  make 
d  against  her  rebellious  feelings. 


«*  I  certainly  ought  to  feel  flattered,  sir," 
said  she,  rapidly  recovering  herself—"  bj 
the  high  terms  in  which  you  are  pleased*to 
speak  of  me— of  one  who  has  not  the  slight- 
est claim  upon  your  good  opinion.  I  real^ 
cannot  conceive  what  conduqt  of  mine  can 
have  led  you  to  imagine  that  such  an — an-^ 
appKcation — as  this  could  be  successful— 
or  received  otherwise  than  with  astonish- 
ment—and, if  persisted  VRr-^spleaaurt^  Mr. 
Gammon."  This  she  said  in  her  natural 
manner,  and  very  pointedly. 

**  Miss  Aubrey — ^permit  me" — ssdd  Gam- 
mon, passionately. 

**  I  cannot,  sir — I  have  heard  already  top 
much ;  and  I  am  sure  that  when  a  lady  re- 
quests a  gentleman  to  desist  from  conduct 
which  pams  and  shocks  her — sir,  I  beg  yon 
will  at  once  desist  from  addressing  me  in 
so  very  improper  a  strain  and  manner." 

"  Indulge  my  agonized  feelings  for  one 
moment.  Miss  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon, 
with  desperate  energy — "  alas !  I  had  su^ 
pected — ^1  had  feareij — that  our  respective 
positions  in  society  would  lead  you  to  de;- 
spise  so  comparatively  humble  and  obsciirt 
a  person,  in  point  of  station  and  circum- 
stances." / 

"StV/"  exclaimed  Kate,  magnificently, 
drawing  up  her  figure  to  its  utmost  height— i^ 
her  manner  almost  petrifying  Gammon, 
whose  last  words  she  had  most  unaccotm^ 
ably  imagined,  at  the  moment,  to  amount 
to  a  bitter  sarcastic  allusion  to  their  fiadle^ 
fortunes  and   diminished  personal  conse^ 

auence  in  society ;  but  she  was  quickly  un- 
eoeived,  as  he  proceeded,  fervently— "Yes, 
madam:  your  birth,  your  family  con^ 
nexions,  your  transcendent  mental  and 
personal——" 

"  I — I — ^I  beg  your  pardon,  sir— I  misun- 
derstood you,"  said  Kate,  discovering  her 
error,  and  colouring  violently—"  but  it  is 
even  more  painful  to  me  to  listen  ^to  thi 
language  you  are  addressing  to  me.  Sinc^ 
you  urge  me  to  it,  I  beg  you  to  undersjtand, 
sir,  that  if  by  what  you  have  been  saying  to 
me,  I  am  to  gather  that  you  are  making 
me  an  offer  of  your  addresses— I  decline 
them  at  once,  most  peremptorily,  as  a  thins 
quite  out  of  the  question."  'Iiie  tone  anl 
manner  in  which  this  was  said-^the  deter- 
mination and  hauteur  perceptible  in  her 
striking  and  expressive  features,  blighted 
all  the  nascent  hopes  of  Gammon;  who 
turned  perfectly  pale,  and  looked  the  very 
image  of  misery  and  despair.  The  work- 
ings of  his  strong^ly  marked  features  tol4 
of  the  agony  of  his  feelings.  Neither  of 
tiiem  spoke  for  a  few  moments.  "Alas! 
madam,"  at  length  he  inquired,  in  a  tremo:- 
lous  voice,  "am  I  presumptuous,  if  I  inti- 
mate a  fear— whicn  I  daie  hardly  own  ta 
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nfielf  errai—- tbat  I  flm  too  late^Umt  Ib^e 
^i$  some  more  fortwMh'''-^*^  *Mi89  Aulmejf 
^)«8hed  scarlet. 

**  Sir,"  said  she,  with  quick  indigOltnt 
enet^9  **I  should  cextainly  considei  saoh 
iaquiried  most  pre9umpktou$  '  most  ofiefr* 
dye— most  uflrwanranteid  by  any  thii^  that 
has  ever  passed  between  us^-^-and  undeed 
her  eye  quite  shone  with  indlg^tion.  Gam- 
mon gazed  at  h^  with  pierciiig  inteaftsity, 
and  spoke  not 

<«  Y  ou  cannot  but  be  awaie,  dr,  that  yon 
are  greatly  taxing  my  forbearanee-Hiiay,  sir, 
I  feel  that  you  are  taking  a  very  great 
liberty  in  making  any  such  inquiries  or  sug- 
gestions," continued  Miss  Aubrey,  proudly, 
hut  more  calmly;  ''but,  as  your  manner 
Is  unol>ieetionable  and  respect,  I  have 
no  objection  to  say,  sir,  most  cinhesitat- 
ingly,  that  the  reason  y<m  hint  at  is  not  in 
tjbe  least  concerned  in  the  answer  I  have 
given*  I  have  declined  your  propoaiyte, 
a|r,  dmply  because  I  choose  to  decline 
them^—Jbecause  I  have  not,  nor  ever  could 
liave,  the  least  disposition  to  ent^tain 
them." 

Common  could  not,  at  the  moment^  de- 
termine whether  she  really  had  or  had  not  a 
INce-engagement. 

''  Madam,  you  would  bear  with  me  did 
jou  but  know  the  ezmiisite  suffering  your 
words  occasion  me!  Your  hopeless  t(»ie 
and  manner  appear  to  my  soul  Uk  consign 
it  to  perdition — ^to  render  me  perfectly  cere- 
less  about  life,"  said  Gamifton,  with  irre- 
aistible  pathos :  and  Miss  Aubrey,  as  she 
looked  and  listened,  pitied  him. — ^^  I  might. 
Perhaps,  establish  Mome  claim  to  your  favour, 
were  1  at  liberty  to  recount  to  you  my  long 
imwearied  exertions  to  shield  your  brother, 
|iay,  all  of  you— from  impending  trouble 
and  dangor-— to  av^  it  from  you.°' 

"  We  are  indeed  deeply  sensible  (^  tout 
kindness  towards  us,  Mr.  Gammon,  re* 
plied  Miss  Aubrey,  with  her  usual  sweets 
ness  and  fascinating  frankness  of  manner, 
whtch  now  he  coula  not  bear  to  behold. 

'*  Suffer  me.  Miss  Aubrey,  but  one  woad 
more,"  he  continued,  eagerly*  apprehensive 
that  she  was  about  to  check  him.  ''  Were 
you  but  aware  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  come  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet 
<^-myse]f,  and  all  I  have— nor  is  that  little, 
for  i  am  in  independent  circumstances— I 
shall  soon  be  in  ihe  Hoose  of  Connnons" 
—Miss  Aubrey  exhibited  still  more  «n* 
•quivoeal  symptoms  of  impatience—''  and 
forever  have  abandoned  the  hatful  walk  in 
life  to  which,  for  th^  last  few  years"  .■  ■ 

"  I  suppose  I  7nu9(t  listen  to  you,  sir, 
^wever  uselessly  to  yourself  and  di»- 
fgreoa^e  and  painful  to  me.    If,  Traill 


hme  said,  you  choose  to  yrsenfeis,**  saU 
Mias  Aubrey,  with  calm  diapleasme-*— 

But  Gammon  persevered.—'^  I  say.  Miss 
Aubrey,  that  could  you  but  oatoh  a  glimnss 
—one  momentary  glimpse— of  the  troubles 
whioh  surround  you  aU— inf nitely  greater 
than  any  which  you  have  even  y^t  tatf 
sedenced*  severe  and  terrible  thoi^  these 
hare  been — ^whkh  are  ovary  day  coming 
n9arer  and  netrer  to  you**     ■ 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Oammoil** 
inteimpted  Miss  Aubrey,  alaimedly. 

"—And  which,  eager  and  snxtoos  as 
may,  and  shall  be,  my  efforts,  I  may  be  n»> 
able  any  longer  to  avert  fiom  you— -ysa 
would  at  least  appreciate  the  pare  and  di»> 
mterested  natives  with  which  I  set  out 
upon  my  truly  disastroi^  mission." 

^  Once  more,  Mr.  Gammon,  I  assure  yoi^ 
that  I  fed— that  we  all  of  us  fiiel-— a  lively 
gratitude  towards  you  for  the  great  services 
you  have  rendered  us;  but  how  can  that 
possibly  vary  my  resolution!  Surely,  Mr. 
Gammon,  you  will  n<^  require  me  to  enter 
again  upon  a  most  unpleasant"—  Gam- 
mon heaved  a  profound  sifirh.<^"  With  re- 
gard to  your  intimation  of  the  danger  which 
nienaces  us— alas!  we  have  seen  muck 
trouble— and  Providence  may  design  us  to 
see  mu^  more— I  own,  Mr.  Gammon,  that 
I  am  disturbed  by  what  you  have  said  to 
me  on  that  subject." 

"I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say, 
madam,"  said  Gammon,  in  a  low,  impas- 
sioned tone,  evidently  prepann^  to  sink 
upon  (me  ki^  and  to  assume  an  imploring 
attitude. 

On  which  Miss  Aii^rey  rose  from  her 
chair,  and,  stopping  back  a  pace  or  two, 
said,  with  great  resolution,  and  in  an 
indignant  manner— ^'  If  you  do  not  instantly 
resume  your  seat,  sir,  I  shall  ring  the  bell ; 
for  you  are  beginning  to  take  advantage  of 
my  present  defenceless  position— you  are 
piTsicuiing  me,  and  I  will  not  suffer  it- 
Sir,  resame  your  seat,  or  I  summon  the  sei^ 
vast  into  the  room— a  humiliation  I  could 
have  wished  to  ^are  you." 

Her  voice  was  not  half  so  imperative  as 
Was  her  eye.  He  felt  that  his  cause  was 
hopeless— *he  bowed  profoundly,  and  said^ 
in  a  low  tone—"  1  ob^  you,  madam.^'      «> 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  some  moments. 
At  length — "I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Miss 
Aubrey,  loddng  at  her  wateh,  "  yun  wilt 
forgive  me  iot  reminding  you  that  when 
you  entered  I  was  enffaged  writing  letters" 
—and  she  glanced  at  her  desk— -"for  whidi 
purpose  alone  it  is  that  I  am  not  now  accom 
panying  my  sister  and  the  childicn." 

"  I  feel  too  «iin&Uy,  madam,  that  I  am 
intruding ;  but  1  shall  soon  oeare  to  troubls 
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^00.  Every  one  has  some  great  bitterness 
topass  through  at  some  time  or  other  of  his 
li(e — ^and  I  have  this  instant  passed  throngh 
mine,'*  replied  Gammon,  gloomilj.  *'I 
will  not  say  that  the  bitieme$$  of  death  U 
patti  but  I  feel  that  life  has  henceforth, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  nothing  worth 
pnr8uing."^Mi8s  Aubrey  remained  silent 
while  he  ^oke.—**  Before  we  part.  Miss 
Aubrey,  and  close,  as  far  as  I*-nay,  as  f9r, 
it  may  be,  as  both  of  us  are  concerned— a 
very  memorable  interview,  I  have  yot  one 
communication  to  make,  to  which  you  will 
listen  with  absorbing  interest.  It  will  be 
made  to  you  in  such  confidence  as,  having 
heard  it,  you  may  consider  yourself  at 
liberty  consciei^tioosly  to  keep  from  erefy 
person  upon  earth ;  and  I  shall  leave  it  to 
produce  such  effect  upon  you  as  it  may." 

*^  I  shall  not  disguise  from  you,  sir,  that 
your  manner  and  your  language  alarm  me 
terribly,*'  said  Miss  Aubrey,  peculiarly 
struck  by  the  sinister  expression  of  his  eye 
•—one  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sad,  sub- 
dued, gentle  tone  and  manner  of  his  ad- 
dress. **  I  am  not  anxious  to  receive  so 
dark  and  mysterious  a  communication  as 
Tou  hint  at;  and,  if  yon  choose  to  make  it, 
I  shall  use  my  own  discretion  as  to  keeping 
it  to  myself,  or  mentioning  it  to  any  one 
whom  I  may  choose— of  that  I  assure  you. 
You  see  that  I  am  agitated ;  I  own  it," 
she  added,  dropping  her  voice,  and  pressing 
her  left  haiid  zgomsi  her  side ;  "  but  I  am 
prepared  to  hear  smy  thing  you  may  choose 
to  tell  me— that  I  aught  to  hear. — Have 
mercy,  sir,"  she  added,  in  a  melting  voice, 
^<»i  a  woman  whose  nerves  you  have 
already  sufficiently  shaken !" 

Gammon  gazed  at  her  with  a  bright  and 
passionate  eye,  that  would  have  drunk  her 
very  soul.  After  a  moment's  pause^^ 
*^  Madam,  it  is  this,"  said  he,  in  a  very 
low  tone:  *'I  have  the  means— I  declare  in 
the  presdkse  of  Heairen,  and  on  the  word 
and  honour  of  a  man"-~[0.  Gammon! 
Gammon!  Gammon!  have  you  forgotten 
what  occurred  between  you  and  your  friend 
Titmonse  one  short  week  ago?  Strange, 
infatuated  man!  what  can  yon  meani 
What  if  she  should  take  you  at  your  word  1] 
— **  of  reslorine  to  your  brother  all  that  hi 
has  lo»t — ^THB  Yatton  propkrtv,  Miss  Au- 
brey— ^immediately— permanently^without 
fear  of  future  disturbance— by  due  process 
of  law— openly  and  most  honourably." 

*^  You  are  trifling  with  me,  sir,"  gasped 
Miss  Aubrey,  feintly,  very  &intly— ber 
eheek  blanched,  and  her  eye  riveted  upon 
that  of  Gammon. 

*^  Before  God,  madam,  I  speak  the  truth," 
irplied  Gammon,  solemnly. 

Miss  AuUey  seemed   straggling  ine^ 


feetually  to  heave  a  deep  sigh,  and  pressed 
both  hands  upon  her  left  side,  over  her  heart 

"  You  are  ill,  very  ill,  Miss  Aubrey," 
said  Gammon,  with  alarm,  rising  ^om  his 
chair.  She  also  rose,  rather  hastily; 
turned  towards  the  window,  and  with 
feeble,  trembling  hands  triedf  to  open  it,  as 
if  to  relieve  her  faintness  by  the  fresh  air. 
But  it  was  too  late ;  poor  Kate  had  been  at 
length  overpowered,  and  Gammon  reached 
her  just  in  time  to  receive  her  inanimate 
figure,  which  sunk  into  his  arms.  Wever 
in  his  life  had  he  been  conscious  of  the 
feelings  he  that  moment  experienced,  as  lie 
felt  her  pressure  against  his  arm  and  knee, 
and  gazed  upon  her  beautiful  but  deathlike 
features.  He  felt  as  though  he  had  been 
brought  into  momentary  contact  with  an 
angei.  Every  fibre  within  him  thrilled. 
She  moved,  she  breathed  not.  He  dared 
not  kiss  her  lip,  her  cheek,  her  forehead,  hot 
raised  her  soft  white  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
kissed  it  with  indescribable  tenderness  and 
reverence.  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause 
of  irresolution,  he  gently  drew  her  to  the 
sofa,  and  laid  her  down,  supporting  her 
head  and  applying  her  vinaigrette,  till  a 
deep-drawn  sigh  evidenced  returning  con- 
sciousness. '  Before  she  had  open^  h^ 
eyes,  or  could  have  become  aware  of  the 
assistance  he  had  rendered  her,  he  had 
withdrawn  to  a  respectful  distance,  and 
was  gazing  at  her  with  deep  anxiety. 
It  was  several  minutes  before  her  com- 
plete restoratidb— which,  however,  the  fresh 
air  entering  through  the  windows,  which 
Gammon  hastily  threw  open,  added  to  the 
incessant  use  of  her  vinaigrette,  greatly 
accelerated. 

^  I  hardly  know,  sir,"  she  commenced, 
in  a  very  low  ^nd  faint  tone  of  voice,  and 
looking  languidly  at  him,  '^  whether  I  really 
heard  you  say,  or  only  dreamed  that  I  heard 
you  say,  something  most  extraordinary 
about  Yatton." 

*'  I  pray  you,  madam,  to  wait  till  you  are 
completely  restored ;  but  it  was  indeed  no 
dream — ^it  was  my  voice  which  you  heard 
utter  the  words  you  allude  to ;  and  when 
you  can  bear  it,  I  am  ready  to  repeat  them 
as  the  words,  indeed,  of  truth  and  sober- 


"I  am  ready  now,  sir— I  beg  you  will 
say  quickly  what  you  have  to  say,"  replied 
Miss  Aubrey,  with  returning  firmness  of 
tone  and  calmness  of  manner ;  at  the  same 
time  passing  her  snowy  handkerchief  feebly 
over  her  forehead. 

He  repeated  what  h^  had  said  before. 
She  listened  with  increasing  excitement  of 
manner ;  her  emotions  at  length  overman 
tered  her,  and  she  burst  into  teais,  and 
wept  for  some  moments  unrestrainedly 
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Oammon  faced  fit  her  in  stlenee;  and 
&eQ,  unable  to  bear  the  aiffht  of  her  Buffer- 
ings, turned  aside  his  head,  and  gazed  to* 
wards  the  opposite  comer  of  the  room. 
How  little  he  thought,  that  the  object  on 
which  his  eyes  accidentally  settled,  a  most 
splendid  harp^  had  been,  only  a  few  days 
before,  presented  to  Miss  Aubrey  by  Mr. 
Delamere! 

«*  What  misery.  Miss  Aubrey,  has  the 
si^ht  of  your  distress  occasioned  me!" 
said  Gammon,  at  length;  **and  yet  why 
should  my  communicati<m  hare  distressed 
youV 

*«  I  cannot  doubt,  Mr.  €kimmon,  the  truth 
of  what  you  have  so  solemnly  told  me," 
she  replied,  in  a  tremulous  voice ;  *'  but 
will  you  not  tell  my  unfortunate,  my  high- 
minded,  my  almost  broken-hearted  brotherl" 
Again  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  weeping. 

**  Most  I  say  it.  Miss  Aubrey  1"  present- 
ly inquired  Gammon,  in  a  broken  voice ; 
*^  can  1  say  it  without  occasioning  what  I 
dread  more  than  I  can  express — ^your  dis- 
pleasure? The  use  to  be  made  of  my 
po^er  resti  with  you  alone" 

She  shook  her  head  bitterly  and  despair- 
ingly, and  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief 
while  he  proceeded. 

**  One  word--^one  blessed  word  from  your 
lips— and  before  this  very  day  shall  have 
passed  away,  I  strike  down  the  wretched 
puppet  that  at  present— replace  yoor  noble- 
minded  brother  at  Yatton— -restore  you  all 
to  its  delicious  shades — O,  Miss  Aubrey, 
how  you  will  love  them !  A  thousand  times 
dearer  than  ever !  Every  trace  of  the  vrretch- 
ed  idiot  now  there  shall  vanish ;  and  let 
all  this  come  to  pass  before  I  presume  to 
daim" ♦ 

**  It  ib  impossible,  sir,"  replied  Miss  Au- 
brey, with  the  calmness  of  despair,  *<even 
^were  you  to  place  my  brother  on  the  throne 
,of  England.  Is  it  not  cruel — shocking--- 
that  if  you  know  my  brother  is  really  enti- 
tled—-nay,  it  is  monstrous  injustice.  What 
may  be  the  means  at  your  command  I  know 
not-^l  shall  not  inquire ;  if  it  is^  be  purchas- 
ed only  on  the  terms  you  mention"— she  io- 
Toluntarily  shuddered — **  be  it  so — I  cannot 
lielp  it;  and  if  my  brother  and  his  family 
must  pine  because  I  reject  your  'address- 
«e" , 

**  Say  not  that  word,  Mt&s  Aubrey !  Do 
not  shut  out  all  hope— Recall  it!  For 
God's  sake  consider  the  consequences  to 
your  brother'«-to  his  family  I  I  tell  you 
that  malice  and  rapacity  are  at  this  mo- 
ment gleaming  like  wild  wolves  within  a 
few  paces  of  you — ^ready  to  rush  upon 
yoa.  Did  you  but  see  them  as  distinctly 
as  I  do,  you  would  indeed  shudder  and 
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"I  do,  sir;  but  we  trust  in  a  merciful 
Providence,"  replied  Miss  Aubrey,  *»and 
resign  oumelves  to  the  will  of  Heaven." 

•'  Mayiiot  Heaven  have  brought  about 
ihi$  meeting  between  us  as  a  mode  of  "— 

*'  Monstrous !"  exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey, 
in  a  voice  and  with  a  look  that  for  a  mo- 
ment silenced  him. 

*'  It  is  high  time  that  you  should  leave 
me,  sir,*'  presently  said  Miss  Aubrey,  de- 
terminedly. **  I  have  suffered  surely  suffi- 
ciently already ;  and  my  first  answer  is  also 
my  last.  1  beg  now,  sir,  that  you  will 
retire." 

*'  Madam,  you  are  obeyed,"  replied  Gam- 
mon, rising,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  sor- 
rowful deference.  He  felt  that  his  fate  wsui 
sealed.  **  I  now  seem  fully  aware,  to  my- 
self even,  of  the  unwarrantable  liberty  I 
have  taken,  and  solicit  your  forgiveness." 
— Miss  Aubrey  bowed  to  him  loftily.—**  I 
will  not  presume  to  solicit  your  silence  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  concerning  the  visit 
I  have  paid  youl"  he  continued,  very 
anxiously. 

**  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  sir,  of  concealing 
antf  thing  frifp  my  brother  and  sister ;  but 
I  shall  freely  exercise  my  own  discretion  in 
the  matter." 

"  Well,  madam,'*  said  he,  preparing  to 
move  towards  the  door,  while  Miss  Aubrey 
raised  her  hand  to  the  bell — **in  taking 
leave  of  you,"  he  paused, — ^"let  me  hope, 
not  for  ever—receive  my  solemn  assurance, 
given  before  Heaven!  that,  haughtily  as 
you  have*  repelled  my  advances  this  day,  I 
will  yet  continue  to  do  all  that  is  in  my 
power  to  avert  the  troubles  now  threatening 
your  brother— which  I  fear,  however,  will 
be  but  of  little  avail !  Farewell,  farewell. 
Miss  Aubrey!"  he  exclaimed;  and  was 
the  next  moment  rapidly  descending  the 
stairs.  Miss  Aubrey,  bursting  afresh  into 
tears,  threw  hersen  again  upon  the  sofa, 
and  continued  long  in  a  state  of  excessive 
agitation.  Mr.  Gammon  walked  eastward 
at  a  rapi^  pace,  and  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  cannot  be  described.  How  he  loathed 
the  sight  of  Saffron  Hill,  and  its  disgusting 
jipprdaches!  He  merely  looked  into  the 
office  for  a  moment,  saying  that  he  felt  too 
much  indisposed  to  attend  to  business ;  and 
then  betook  himself  to  his  solitary  cham- 
bers—4i  thousand  times  more  solitary  and 
cheerless  than  ever  they  had  appeared  be- 
fore—-where  he  remained  in  a  sort  of  revery 
for  hours.  About  eleven  o'clock,  he  was 
guil^  of  a  strange  piece  of  extravagance ; 
for,  his  fevered  soul  being  unable  to  find 
rest  anywhere,  he  set  off  for  Vivian  Street, 
and  paced  up  and  down  it,  with  his  eye 
constantly  fixed  upon  Mr.  Aubrey's  house; 
he  saw  the  lights  disappear  from  the  diaw«- 
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ing-room,  tod  icappesr  in  the  bad-rooms ; 
them  also  he  watched  out — still  he  lingered 
IB  the  neighbourhood,  which  seemed  to 
hare  a  sort  of  fatal  faseinatiAi  about  it ; 
and  it  was  past  three  d^clook  bef(N:ey  ex- 
hausted in  mind  and  body,  he  regained  his 
chamber,  and  throwing  himself  upon  tiie 
bed,  slept  from  mere  weariness* 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  man  of  a  very 
different  description — ^Mr*  Aubrey.  He  had 
now  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  real  study 
of  the  law ;  dunng  which  time  I  have  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  saymg  that  he  had 
made— notwithstanding  all  his  dreadfiil 
drawbacks^— at  least  five  times  the  progress 
that  is  generally  made  by  even  the  most 
successful  of  those  who  devote  themseWes 
to  the  legal  profession.  Heliad,  moreover, 
during  the  same  period,  produced  five  or 
six  very  brilliant  politicu&l  dissertations, 
9nd  several  contributions  to  historical  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
io  learn,  that  such  exertions  as  these,  and 
such  anxieties  as  were  his,  had  told  visibly 
on  him.  He  was  very  thin ;  his  cheek  had 
lost  its  colour ;  his  eye  was  oppressed  ;  his 
spirits  had  lost  their  buoy^cy,  except  in 
the  few  intervals  which  he  was  permitted, 
by  his  harassing  labours,  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. He  still  bore  up  s^[ainst  his  troubles 
with  an  unyielding  resolution ;  feeling  that 
Providence  had  called  upon  him  to  do 
his  uttermost,  and  await  the  result  with 
patience  and  faith.  Nothing  had  occurred 
during  this  lon^  interval  to  brighten  his 
prospects — ^to  diminish  his  crushing  load 
of  liability  by  a  hair's  weight  But  his 
well-disciplined  mind  now  stood  in  noble 
stead,  and  enabled  him  to  realize  a  daily 
consciousness  of  advancement  in  the  pur- 
suits to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

You  may  imagine  the  alftrm  occasioned 
him,  on  his  return  from  the  Temple  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  Gammon  had 
paid  his  remarkable  visit  to  Miss  Aubrey, 
which  I  have  been  describing,  by  the  sight 
of  the  troubled  countenances  of  bis  wife  and 
sister.  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  relumed  home 
within  about  half  an  hour  afVer  Gammon's 
leaving  Vivian  Street,  and  to  her  Miss  Au- 
brey instantly  communicated  the  extraor- 
dinary proposal  which  he  had  made  to  h^; 
all,  in  fact,  that  had  passed  between  them 
— with  the  exception  of  the  astounding  in- 
formation concerning  their  probable  restora- 
tion to  Yatton.  The  two  ladies  had,  indeed, 
determined  on  concealing  the  whole  matter 
from  Mr.  Aubrey — at  all  events,  for  the  pre- 
sent; but  their  perceptible  agitation  in- 
creasing as  he  questioned  them  concermng 
tlie  cause  of  it,  rendered  concealment  im- 
possible, and  they  told  him  frankly  the 
lingular  and  most  embarrassing  incident 


vhieh  had  happened  in  btfi  ftbMBee.  Blank 
amazement  was  succeeded  by  vivid  indig- 
nation in  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  soon  as  he  hwl 
heard  wh^  had  passed ;  and  for  seveial 
hours  he  was  excessively  agitated.  In  vun 
they  tried  to  soothe  him;  in  vain  did  Ksto 
throw  her  arms  fondly  round  him,  and  im- 
plore htm,  for  all  their  saltes,  to  take  no  no- 
tice to  Mr.  Gammon  of  what  had  happened ; 
in  vain  did  she  motest  that  she  would  give 
him  instant  intelligence  of  any  future  attempt 
by  Mr.  Gammon  to  renew  his  ofier ;  in  vain 
did  ther  both  remind  him,  with  great  emo- 
tion, of  the  fearful  power  over  all  of  tiiem 
which  was  in  Mr.  Gammon's  hands.  He  was 
peremptory  and  inflexible,  and,  moreover, 
frank  and  explidt ;  and  told  them,  on  quit- 
ting home  the  Mxt  morning,  that,  thou^ 
tl^ey  mkfht  rely  on  his  dkcretion  and  tem- 

Ser,  he  had  resolved  to  communio^e  that 
ay,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  with 
Mr.  Gammon ;  not  only  peremptorily  for- 
bidding any  renewal  of  his  proposals,  but 
also  requesting  him  to  discontinue  his  viste 
in  Vivian  Street. 

«^0,  Charles!  Chariest  be  punetualiy 
home  by  six  !*'  exclaimed  they,  as  he  em- 
braced them  both  at  parting,  and  added, 
bursting  afresh  into  tears,  <'do  eonsider  the 
agony — the  dreadful  suspense  we  Bhailbe 
in  all  day!** 

*^I  will  return  by  six,  to  a  minute! 
Don't  fear  for  me  /"  he  replied,  with  a  smile 
-»-which,  however,  instantly  disappeared, 
as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  their  presence. 

Old  Mr.  Quirk  was  the  next  roorninjf. 
abont  ten  o'clock,  over*  head  and  ears  in 
business  of  all  kinds-^-and  sadly  missed  the 
deaf-headed  and  energetie  Gammon;  so, 
fearing  that  that  ^ntieman's  indisposition 
mast  still  continue,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  his  condng  to  the  office  as 
usual,  he  took  off  his  spectacles,  locked  his 
room-door,  in  order  to  prevent  any  one 
by  any  possibility  looking, on  any  of  the 
numerous  letters  and  papers  lying  on  his 
table ;  and  set  off  to  make  a  call  upon  Mr. 
Gammon-^whose  countenance,  flowed  and 
haraMed,  strongly  corroborated  what  be 
sud  on  the  subjeet  of  his  indisposition. 
Still,  he  said,  he  could  attend  to  any  bosi- 
ne8»  which  Mr.  Quirk  was  prepared  then  to 
mention;  whereupon  Mr.  Quirk  took  from 
his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper,  put  on  his 
glasses,  and  put  questions  to  him  from  a 
number  of  memoranda  which  he  had  made 
for  the  purpose.  Gammon's  answers  were 
brief,  and  pointed,  and  explicit,  on  all  mat- 
ters mentioned«-as  migti^  have  h^ea  ex- 
pected from  one  of  his  great  ability  and 
enerffy-^but  his  muddle4Maded  companioa 
could  not  eairy  away  a  single  clear  idea  of 
what  had  been  so  clearly  tuld  kkn;  aasd 
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wiAoQt  allowing  the  fact,  of  which  he  felt, 
howerer,  a  painful  consciousness,  simply 
ietennined  to  do  nothing  that  he  could 
possibly  avoid  doing,  tiU  Mr.  Gammon 
made  his  reappearance  at  the  office,  and 
reduced  the  little  chaos  there  into  some- 
thing like  form  and  order. 

Before  he  quitted  Mr.  pammon,that  gen- 
tleman quietly  and  easily  led  conversation 
towards  the  subject  of  the  various  outstand- 
htff  debts  due  to  the  firm*, 

••Ah,  drat  it!**  quoth  the  old  gentleman, 
briskly — ^*  the  heaviest,  you  know,  i»— eh  1 
•Suppose,  however,"  he  added,  ajppre- 
hensivelv,  and  scratching  his  head,  ^*  I 
ihustnH  have  that — ^I  mean  that  fellow  Au- 
lwey*s  aceonnt^wiihoutcomin|r  to  words." 

"  Why-^tay !  stay !"  said  Mr.  Gammon, 
with  a  gravely  thou^tful  air — "I  don't 
^  that,  either,  Mr.  Quirk.  Forbearance 
has  its  limits.  It  may  be  abused,  Mr. 
Quirk." 

**  Ecod !  I  should  think  so!"  quoth  Mr. 
Quirk,  eagerly — "and  I  know  who's  abused 
iomehody^s  forbearance— eh.  Gammon  ?"   . 

*•  I  understand  you,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Gammon,  with  a  sigh:  "I  fear  I  must 
plead  no  longer  for  him:  I  have  ^one 
aliteady,  perhaps,  much  further  than  my 
Aixij  to  Ae  firm  warranted.*' 

**  It's  a  heavy  balance,  (Jammon,  a  very 
heavy  balance,  dSl446, 144.  6(2.,  to  be  out- 
stanwg  so  lon^.  He  agreed  to  pay  in- 
terest on't,  didn't  he,  iehl  But  really 
flometiiing  ought  to  be  done  in  it;  and — 
(kime,  Grammon !  as  you Ve  had  tfour  time 
80  long,  BOW  comes  mine ! — ^Tum  him  over 

*  •*!  should  be  very  sorry  to  distress  him, 
poor  devil." 

**  Distress  him !  Our  bill  must  be  paid. 
0— n  him !  why  don't  he  pay  his  debts  1 
I  pay  mine — ^you  pay  yours— he  must  pay 
liis.'* 

**  Certainly.  By  the  way,"  said  Gam- 
mon, suddenly, «» if  you  were  to  take  bold 
and  decided  steps,  his  friends  would. un- 
ddnhtedly  step  forward  and  relieve  him." 

**  Ay !  ay !  What  think  you  of  three 
dflvst  Give  him  three  days  to  turn  about 
in  * — ^There  he's  living  all  the  while  in  a 
d  d  fine  house  at  the  West  End,  like  a 
geHltleman— looks  down,  I'll  be  sworn,  on 
lis  poor  attorneys  already,  beggar  as  he  is, 
because  he's  coming  to  the  bar.  Now  mind. 
Gammon,  no  nonsense!  I  won't  stand 
^our  coming  in  again  as  you  did  before— 4f  I 
^rite— honour  between  thieves !  eh  ?*' 

**  I  pledge  my  honour  to  you,  my  dear 
sir,  that  I  will  int^ere  no  more ;  but  the 
law  must  take  its  course.'* 

"That's  it!"  said  Mr.  Quirk,  rubbing 
Ilia  hands  gleefully;  "I'll  tip  him  a  tickler 


before  he's  a  day  older  that  shall  wake  him 
up— ah,  ha  !'* 

"You  will  do  me  one  favour,  Mr.  Quirk, 
I  am  sure,**  said  Mr.  Gammon,  with  tiliat 
ciyil  but  peremptory  manner  of  his,  which 
invariably  commanded  Quirk's  assent  to 
his  sug^stions — "you  will  insert  a  dis- 
claimer in  the  letter  of  its  emanating  from 
mc— or  being  with  my  consent** 

"  O,  lud !  yes !  yes !  any  thing.** 

"Nay,  rather  against  my  wish,  yon 
know,  ehl  Just  for  appearance's  sake — as 
1  have  always  appeared  so  infernally  civil 
to  the  man  till  now." 

"Will  you  draw  it  up  yourself?  And 
then,  80  as  the  other  matter's  all  right— no 
flinching— stick  in  as  much  palaver,  Gam- 
mon!— ah  ha! — as  you  like,"  replied 
Quirk ;  who,  as  the  proposal  involved  only 
a  jfreater  measure  of  discourtesy  on  his  part, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  his  interest,  regarded 
it  with  perfect  indifference.  He  took  his 
leave  ot  Gammon  in  far  higher  spirits  than 
those  which  he  had  carridl  with  him.'  It 
having  been  thus  determined   on  by  the 

Rartncrs,  that  within  a  day  or  two's  time 
fr.  Aubrey  should  be  required  to  pay  the 
whole  balance  under  penalty  of  an  arrest. 
Gammon,  on  being  left  alone,  folded  his 
arms  as  he  sat  beside  his  breakfast-table, 
and  meditated  on  the  probable  resglts  of  this 
his  first  hostile  move  against  Mr.  Aubrey. 
"I  wonder  whether  she's  told  him,"  thought 
he,  with  a  slight  palpitation,  which  was 
somewhat  increasea  by  a  pretty  sharp  knock 
at  his  outer  door.  The  colour  suddenly 
deserted  his  cheek  as  he  started  from  his 
SjBat,  scattering  on  the  floor  nearly  a  doz^n 
unopened  letters  which  had  been  lying  at 
his  elbow  on  the  table;  and  he  stood  still 
for  a  moment  to  subdue  a  little  of  his  agita- 
tion, 80  as  to  enable  him  to  present  himself 
with  some  show  of  calmness  before  the 
visiter  whom  he  felt  perfectly  certain  that 
he  should  see  on  operiing  the  door.  He  was 
right.  The  next  minute  beheld  him  usher- 
ing into  his  room,  with  a  surprising  degree 
of  self-possession,  Mr.  Aubrey,  whose 
countenance  showed  embarrassment  and 
agitation. 

"1  have  called  upon  you,  Mr.  Gammon,*^ 
commenced.  Aubrey,  ^ing  the  seat  to 
which  Mr.  Gammon,  with  great  courtesy, 
motioned  him,  and  then  resumed  his  own, 
"in  consequence  of  your  visit  yesterday  in 
Vivian  street— of  your  surprising  interview 
with  my  sister — ^your  most  unexpected,  ex« 
traordinary  proposal  to  her.** 

Mr.  Gammon  listened  respectfully,  with 
an  air  of  earnest  attention,  evidently  not  in 
tending  to  make  any  reply. 

"  It  cannot  surprise  you,  sir,  thatl  should 
Nave  been  made  acquainted  with  tt  imme* 
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diately  on  my  return  home  yesterday  even- 
mg.  It  waa  undoubtedl  /  my  sister's  duty 
to  do  80 ;  but  she  did  it,  t  am  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge to  vou,  sir,  with  great  reluctance, 
as  a  matter  of  exquisitely  painful  delicacy. 
Sir,  she  has  told  me  all  that  passed  between 
you." 

*«  I  cannot  presume,  Mr.  Aubrey,  to  find 
fault  with  any  thing  Miss  Aubrey  may  have 
thought  proper  to  do ;  she  cannot  do  wronr,'* 
replied  Gammon,  calmly,  though  Mr.  Au- 
brey's last  words  had  occasioned  him  lively 
anxiety  as  to  the  extent  of  Miss  Aubrey's 
oommunicationS  to  her  brother.  He  ob- 
servied  Mr.  Aubrey's  eyes  fi^ed  upon  him 
steadfastly,  and  saw  that  he  was  labouring 
under  much  excitement  '*If  I  have  done 
any  thing  calculated  to  inflict  the  slightest 
pain  upon  a  lady  for  whom  I  have  so  pro- 
found"——he  saw  the  colour  mounting  into 
Mr.  Aubrey's  cheek,  and  a  sterner  expres- 
sion appearing  in  his  eye—*'  a  respect,  or 
upon  you,  or  any  of  your  family,  I  am  dis- 
tresseia  beyond  measure." 

''I  pnerfectly  appreciate,  Mr.  Gammon, 
the  position  in  which  we  stand  with  regard 
to  each  other.  Thou|^h  I  am  feartully 
changed  in  respect  of  fortune,  I  am  not 
a  whit  chan^ed*-4i;e  arc  none  of  ua  changed,'*^ 
he  contini^ed,  proudly,  "  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal feelings  and  character." 

He  paused:  Gammon  spoke  not.  Pre- 
sently Mr.  Aubrey  resumed — **  I  am,  as  we 
are  all,  very  deeply  sensible  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  you  have  conferred  upon  us. 
We  all  feel  that  we  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
placed  at  your  mercy." 

^  **  Pray — I  beg,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  you  will 
not  speak  in  a  strain  which  really  hurts  my 
feelings,"  interrupted  Gammon,  earnestly ; 
**  and  which  nothing  on  my  part  has  justi- 
fied, nor  can  justify." 

*«  Sir,  I  meant  nothing  in  the  least  calcu- 
la4d  to  wound  your  feelings,  but  merely  to 
express  my  own ;  and  let  me,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, without  the  least  reserve  or  circumlo- 
cution, inform  you,  that  both  my  sister  and 
1  have  felt  the  most  vivid  displeasure— dis- 
satisfaction—^t  your  conduct  of  yesterday ; 
.and  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  lose  no 
time  in  informing  you  that  your  proposals 
are  utterly  out  of  the  question,  and  can 
never  be  entertained,  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  one  moment." 

Had  Aubrey  been,  instead  of  the  mere 
pauper  he  really  was,  and  in  the  presence 
of  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  able  to  cast 
him  instantly  into  prison,  at  that  moment  in 
the  position  he  had  formerly  occupied  of 
wealth  and  greatness,  he  could  not  have 
spoken  with  an  air  of  more  dignified  deter- 
mination, and  even  hauteur,  which  Gam- 
~  on  perceived  and  fully  appreciated. 


**  I  am  undoubtedly  aware,  sir.  of  the  dis- 
parity between  Miss  Aubrey  and  myself  in 
point  of  position,"  said  he,  coldly. 

**  1  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I 
am  aware  of,  nor  would  I,  on  any  account, 
say  any  thin^  ofiensive  to  you,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon; but  it  IS  my  duty  to  speak  explicitly 
and  decisively.  1  therefore  now  beg  yoa 
to  understand  that  your  overtures  must  not, 
in  any  shape,  or  at  any  time,  be  renewed ; 
and  this  I  must  insist  upon  without  assign- 
ing or  suggesting  any  reason  whatever.'" 

Gammon  listened  attentively  and  silently. 

'*  1  presume,  Mr.  Gammon,  that  1  cannot 
be  misunderstood  1"  added  Mr.  Aubrey, 
with  a  very  perceptibly  increased  peiemp- 
toriness  of  manner. 

"  It  would  be  difficnlt  to  misunderstand 
what  you  say,  sir,"  replied  Ga;mmon;  in 
whose  dark  bosom  Mr.  Aubrey's  words  had, 
as  it  were,  stung  and  roused  the  serpent 
PRIDE-— which  might  have  been  seen  witl^ 
crest  erect,  and  glaring  eyes.  But  Mr. 
Gammon's  external  manner  was  calm  and 
subdued. 

''  It  gives  me  pain  to  be  forced  to  addv 
Mr.  Gammon,"  continued  Mr.  Aubrey, 
*'  that  after  what  has  taken  place,  we  all  of 
us  feel — ^that — ^it  will  be  better  for  you  to 
discontinue  your  visits  at  my  house.  I  am 
sore  your  own  delicacy  will  appreciate  tiis 
necessity  which  exists  for  such  a  sugges- 
tion on  my  parti" 

'*  I  perfectly  understand  you,  Mr.  Au- 
brey," replied  Gammon,  in  the  same  grave 
and  guarded  manner  which  he  had  preserv- 
ed throughout  their  intei^view.  «*I  shall 
offer  no  apology,  sir,  for  conduct  which  I 
do  not  feel  to  rec^uire  one.  I  conceive  thai 
I  had  a  perfect  nght  to  make,  with  all  due 
deference  and  respect,  the  offer  which  it 
appears  has  given  you  so  much  offence ;  for 
reasons,  it  may  be,  which  justify  you,  bat 
which  I  cannot  speculate  upon,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  do  so.  It  is  impossible  ever  to  nee 
Miss  Aubrey  without  becoming  sensible  of 
her  loveliness,  both  of  person  and  charac- 
ter. I  have  paid  them  homage:  for  Uie 
rest,  the  issue  is  simply — ^unfortunate. 
While  I  ma^  not  feel  disposed,  even  if  in- 
clined, to  disregard  your  strict  and  solemn 
injunctions,  1  take  leave  to  say,  that  lOay 
feelings  towards  Miss  Aubrey  camiot  alter; 
and  if  in  no  other  wz,^  they  can  be  gratifiedf 
there  is  yet  one  which" — here  he  looked 
greatly  moved,  and  changed  colour--**^  yet 
remains  open  to  me,  to  exhibit  my  regard 
for  her,  in  a  tenfold  anxiety  to  preserve  hei 
— ^to  preserve  all  of  youj  Mr.  Aubrey,  from 
the  approach  of  difficulty  and  danger.  That 
much  Miss  Aubrey  may  also  have  told  to 
you,  of  what  passed  between  us  yesterday/' 
He  paused— fr^,p,|^jjtioj^£p^|aUy;  Wt 
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re  «te  QAly  consideriBg  itileiitly  wbetlier 
1^  should  endeavour  to  aacertain  whether 
Mr.  Aubrey  had  been  pdt  by  his  sister  in 
'  possession  of  his-^Gammon's — last  com- 
munieation  to  her ;  and  then,  however  that 
mig^t  be,  whether  he  should  himself  break 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Aubrey.  But  he  decided 
both  questions  in  the  negative,  and  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  little  excitement  of  manner, 
**  There  ortf  dangers  menacing  you,  I  grieve 
to  say,  Mr.  Aabrey,  of  the  most  serious 
description,  which  I  may  possibly  be  un- 
able to  avert  from  you !  1  fear  I  am  losing 
that  hold  upon  otkert  which  has  enabled  me 
hitherto  to  save  you  from  rapacity  and  op- 
pression !  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  annoer 
for  others  no  longer ;  but  all  that  man  can 
do,  still  will  I  do.  1  have  been  most  bifr- 
terlv—- most  fearfully  disappointed ;  but  you 
shall  ever  find  me  a  man  of  my  word— of 
as  high  and  rigid  honour,  perhaps  even, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  as  yourself  *'— -he  paused,  and 
fblt  that  he  had  made  an  imnression  on  his 
silent  auditor—*'  and  I  hereoy  pledge  my 
myself,  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  so  far 
tminme  lies,  there  shall  not  a  hair  of  any 
of  your  heads  be  touched.''  Again  he 
paused.  <*  I  wish,  Mr.  Aubrey,  you  knew 
the  pressure  which  has  been  for  some  time 
upon  me — nay,  even  this  very  morning" 

he  cast  a  melancholy  and  reluctant 

efe  towards  the  letters  which  he  had 
gathered  up,  and  which  he  had  placed  be- 
side him  on  the  break&st  table— *' I  have 
received  a  letter;  I  know  the  handwriting; 
I  almost  dread  to  open  it.''  Mr.  Aubrey 
chaitffed  colour. 

**  lam  at  a  loss  to  know  to  what,  in  paj^ 
iicujar^  you  are  alluding,  Mr.  Gammon,^' 
he  interrupted,  anxiously. 

'*  I  will  not  at  present  say  more  on  the 
subject;  I  devoutly  hope  my  negotiations 
may  be  successful,  and  that  the  ^air  may 
not  for  many  months^  or  even  years,  be 
forced  upon  your  attention!  Still,  were  I 
to  do  so,  one  effect,  at  least,  it  would  have 
»— .to  satisfy  you  of  my  honourable  and  c^tV 
interested  motives  in  the  offer  whieh  I  pre- 
flunied  to  make  Miss  Aubrey." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a 
melancholy  air,  and  sighing  deeply,  '*! 
oan  only  place  my  trust  in  JProvidence — 
and  I  do,  I  have  suffered  much  already ; 
and  if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I  suffer 
more,  I  hope  I  have  not  suffered  already — 
4n  vain  /" 

^*  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  gazing  at 
liiin  with  a  brightening  eye,  "  my  very  soul 
owns  the  sublime  presence  of  virtue,  in 
your  person !  It  is  exalting— it  is  ennobling 
^-^nerely  to  be  permitted  to  witness  so 
Iseroic  an  example  of  constancy  as  you  ex- 
ifeibit!?'—  He  paused^  and  lor  some  mo- 


ments there  was  silence.--**  You  do  not 
distrust  me,  Mr.  Aubrey  1"  said  Gammom 
at  length,  with  a  confident  air. 

"No,  Mr.  Gammon!"  replied  Mr.  Au- 
brey, eyeing  him  steadfastly^  "  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  ever  had  any  reason  for  doing 
so." 

Shortly  aflerwards  he  took  his  departure ; 
and  as  he  bent  his  steps  slowly,  and  with 
thoughtful  air,  towards  the  Temple,  he  s^w 
one  or  two  things,  on  his  own  part,  during 
his  interview  with  Gammon,  to  regret — his 
sternness  and  pride;  but  nothing  on  the 
part  of  Gammon  that  had  nol^een  admirable* 
Could  Mr.  Aubrey,  however,  but  have  seen 
the  Satanic  smile  which  settled  upon  Mr 
Gammon's  features,  as  soon  as,  aher  cor- 
dially shaking  his  hand,  he  had  calmly 
shut  the  door  upon  Mr.  Aubrey,  it  might 
have  occasioned  some  few  misgivings  as  to 
that  gentleman's  sincerity.  Mr.  Gammon 
resumed  his  seat,  and  meditated  upon  their 
recent  interview.  Almost  the  first  glance 
which  he  had  caught  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  coun- 
t^aance,  and  the  very  first  tones  of  his 
voice  which  he  had  caught,  had  inspired 
Gammon  with  a  deadly  animosity  towards 
poor  Aubrey,  whose  pride  Gammon  resolv- 
ed to  trample  upon  and  crush  into  the  dust. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Au- 
brey's little  finances,  almost  to  a  pound; 
for  Aubrey  had,  under  the  circumstances,^ 
felt  it  even  a  duty  to  be  frank  with  him 
u{>on  that  subject.  He  turned  over  in  his 
mind,  with,  great  anxiety,  the  matter  of  the 
two  promissory  notes  for  five  thousand 
pounds  each,  which  he  held  in  his  hands, 
and  which  would  be  the  best  mode  of  set- 
ting into  motion,  but  with  the  hands  of  an- 
other, those  two  dreadful  instruments  of 
torture  and  oppression — which,  judiciously 
applied,  might  have  the  effect  of  humbling 
the  pride  and  breaking  the  determination  of 
Aubiey  and  ^  his  sister.  Long  he  con- 
sidered the  subject,  in  every  point  of  view; 
and  at  length — "Ay,  that  will  do!"  said 
he  to  himself,  aloud ;  sighed,  smiled,  and 
gently  tapped  his  fingers  upon  his  ample 
forehead.  Shortly  afterwards,  having  or- 
dered his  laundress  to  take  away  the  break- 
fast thin^,  he  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  sketdied  off  the  following  draught  of  a 
letter,  to  be  copied  by  Mr.  Quirk,  and 
signed  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  sent. 
Gammon  finally  determined,  early  in  the 
ensuing  week : —  9^' 

**  Saffrok  Hill,  OtA  JkZy,  18—. 

"  Dear  Sir,— Owing  to  a  most  serious 
and  unexpected  pecuniary  outlay  which  we 
are  callea  upon  to  make,  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of  whatever 
resources  lie  within  our  reach.  Having 
been  disappointed,  in  several  quarters*  w« 
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tf«  obliged  tor  nAnini  yoo  of  the  faesirf 
bttlance  we  have  against  you  of  dSl446, 
]  4s.  6i.  You  mast  be  av^are  of  the  l6ttg;th 
of  time  during^  which  it  has  been  standing; 
^d  trnst  you  will  forgive  us  if  we  lio^ 
apiffize  you  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  allow  of  any  more  delay.  Unless, 
tiiierefore,  the  whole  of  the  above  balance, 
or  at  least  d&lOOO  of  it,  be  paid  within 
three  days  of  the  date  hereof,  we  regret  to 
inform  you  we  have  finally  made  up  our 
minds  to  let  the  law  take  its  usual  course. 
We  feel  Hie  less  hesitation  in  8a3ring  thus 
much,  because  We  are  j^ersuaded  that,  with 
8  little  caution,  you  might  long  ago  have 
liquidated  this  heavy  balance,  or  the  great- 
er part  thereof.'*  (Mr.  GammOn  wrote  as 
nearly  in  the  peculiar  style  of  Mr.  Quirk  as 
he  could.) 

**In  writing  thus,  Messrs.  Qairk  and 
Snap  feel  it>  only  due  to  their  partner,  Mr. 
Gammon,  to  add  that  he  is  no  party  to  this 
lipplication.  Messrs.  Q.  and  S.  have  felt, 
however,  in  makin?  it,  that  the  interest  of 
the  firm  have  already  suffered  long  enough, 
through  their  deference  to  the  personal 
wishes  and  feelings  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  firm ;  and  but  for  whom,  their  heavy 
balance  would  have  been  called  lor  long 
ago,  and,  no  doubt,  in  due  course  discharged. 

"  We  regret  being  unable  to  vary  or  de- 
part from  the  determination  above  express* 
ed ;  and  most  sincerely  hope  year  resources 
are  of  that  nature  tl^at  we  shall  be  spared 
the  unpleasantness  of  letting  the  law  take 
its  usual  coursie. 

"  And  we  reraiain, 
"  Dear  sir, 

•*  Yours  most  respectfullyi 

"  QoiRK,  Gammon  &  SnX^.    * 
**  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire, 
"  Vivian  Street.*' 

Exactly  on  the  seventh  day  from  that  on 
which  Mr.  Gammon  had  made  his  ill- 
omened  advances  towards  Miss  Aubrey, 
did  the  above  dreadful  and  heartless  letter 
reach  its  destination— being  delivered  into 
Mr.  Aubrey's  hands  while  he  was  intently 
perusing  a  very  heavy  set  of  papers,  which, 
at  his  request,  Mr.  Weasel  had  allowed 
hiiD  to  take  home.  The  painful  scene 
which  ensued  I  shall  spare  the  reader-— 
only  mentioning  that  poor  Miss  Aubrey  be- 
oame  almost  frantic,  treating  herself  ^s  the 
sole  occasion  of  this  disaster.  That  very 
morning,  at  break&st,  had  he  been  talking 
of  selling  out,  of  their  precious  remnant  in 
the  funds,  the  sum  of  d@t05,  to  enable  him 
to  become  a  pupil  with  Mr.  Crystal—^t  the 
ttte:ge8tion  of  the  Attorney-General. 

What  was  to  be  done  in  this  fearful 
•nergenoy,  none  of  them  knew— except 


i^  ui  itanntidiate  sde  onfall  th«it 
plate,  books,  and  furhiture.  Their  ai^ 
tion,  indeed,  kt^W  Tto  bounds.  JSveit  Mi, 
Aubrey,  though  (oft  a  long  tkn^  he  bora  vp 
heroically,  was  at  kn^  overcome  by  tb» 
agonies  of  the  dear  beings  w^rose'  ruin  wm 
involved  in  his  owa. 

Had  not.  GattsacRi  been  prompt  hi  hir 
veueeance  1    So  thouflfht  they  all.  . . 

What  Htot  to  be  donel  A  word  will  ^ 
svffiee  to  explain  Mr.  Aubi^y's  position 
fully.  It  will  be.Teeolleited,  that  ^mit 
a  twelvemonth  beforb,  he  had  been  left  iii 
possession  of  a  balance  of  jei063,  aftsf 
payiiig^e  sum  of  ;iS4()00  to  Mewrs.  Quiik, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  Messrs.  Rtinnln^tons, 
and  Mr.  Parkinsoft,  in'  the  way  which  has 
been  already  mentibn^.  Since  then,  by 
his  incessant  exertions,  he  had  realized 
the  sum  of  jgl50  by  his  coiitribntions  to 
litemry  jQum^ls  ;'and,  by  means  of  a  seven 
and  systematic  economy ,*this  sum,  together 
with  about  £200  taken  from  his  store  of 
dglO(^,  had  sufficeid'  t6  cover  their  whole 
year's  expenditure.  'Twas  impossible  to 
carry  economy  forther  than  they  did,  with* 
out,  poor  souls,  positive  injury  to  their 
heahh,  and  stinthig  the  little  children,  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  often  said  to  each 
other,  when  alone,  with  tears  and  sighs  oi 
anguish. 

^as!  inisfortune  followed  him  like  a  blood- 
hound, let  him  turn  his  steps  whithersoever 
he  might !    Naturally  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  his  little  store  of  £1063,  so  long  as 
any  considerable  pdrtion  of  it  could  be  spired 
from  their  immediate  personal  neeessitieSt 
he  looked  about  in  all  directions  for  some 
sate  and  profitable  investment,  which  might 
produce  him  a  little  m<Mre  income  than  could 
be  derived  from  the  funds.    He  cautionsly 
avoided  having  the  slishtest  connexion  with 
any  of  the  innumerable  Jointstock  specula- 
tions  then  afioat,and  of  which  he  sawdistineu 
ly  the  mischievcJus  and  ruinous  tendency;  and 
this,  moxeover,  in  spite  of  the  artful  occasion* 
al  representations  of  Mr.  Gammon.  Having- 
consulted  his  banker,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons~*one  of  the  city 
members — a  man  of  immense  wealth,  aoM 
great  mercantile  experience  and  sagacity, 
and  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  while 
in  the  House— confirmed  by  their  approvaU 
and  also  that  pf  Mr.  Weasel  and  Messrs. 
Runninffton,  all  of  whom   poor   Aubrey 
anxiously  consulted  concerning  the  disposal 
of  this  his  little  alI;;  about  six  weeks  after 
the  period  of  his  settlement  with  Mesave. 
QuiriE,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  he  invested 
fire  hundred  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  a 
particular  foreign  stock. .  ^afe  and  ^oinie- 
mg  as  it  appeared,  however,  at  the  '¥«xy 
moment  whi»i  it  wasio^he.higheetsepots 
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widf  ctipitalfBts  of  all'  4^8oli]^tloM,  bo^  at 
kome  and  abroad — ^om  scarce  afiy  aaaign* 
Me  reason,  but  for  oae  of  the  many  uaac- 
ddimtable  instafioes  of  fluotuatioii  to  wbieh 
Property  of  that  kind  is  pro? erbi^ly  liable, 
Aubrey  had  hardly  held  his  scrip  for  a 
month,  when— alas  !^«-to  his  dismay^he 
found  it  falling^itdlin^— falling— d 
down,  down  it  went,  till  his  senp 
mloeh  waste  ]>aper !  His  loss 
titevable.  This  wealthy  member  wh< 
had  consulted,  lost  nearly  one  hutid 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  was  drif^en  to 
tile  very  verge  of  ruin.  Mr.  Weasel,  even, 
eaotion  personified,  in  dealin|f  with  the  lit- 
tle accumulation  of  his  hard  earnings,  lost 
opii^ards  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  Mr. 
Runnington,  about  double  that  sum.  It 
T^tared  a  great  stretch  ^  fortitude  on  the 
pttrt  of  Mr.  Aubrejr  to  sustain  thia  severe 
adfd  sudden  blow  with  any  thing  like  equa- 
nimity. You  should  have  seen  and  heard 
Mm.  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey,  on  that 
oifeasion,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the 
rkh  and  melting  tenderness  of  wicMBan's 
i^mpathy !  • 

This  left  him  only  a  sum  of  about  iS350 
Ib  the  fonds,  and  in  his  banker's  hands  a 
little  balance  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
t^  meet  kis  current  expenses.  The  above 
sum,  at  the  time  when  Messrs.  Quirk.  Gam- 
mon, smd  Snap's  letter  reached  him,  had 
beeti  necessarily  diminished  to  about  jS290; 
tli^  was  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world 
to  save  himself,  and  those  dependent  on 
hfan,  from  absolute  destitution.  Yet  he 
was  now  perfflnptorily  called  upon,  within 
three  days'  time,  to  pay  the  sum  of  ;&1446, 

He  hurried  off,  early  the  next  moming,  in 
eMistemation,  to  Messrs.  Runningtons.  Mr. 
Bttmrington,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  gloomy 
3«intenance,  set  off  instantly  alone,  to  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 
He  saw  Mr.  Gammon,  who  told  him,  with  a 
'wtelUdissembled  air  of  disgust,  to  go  in  to 
Bir.  Quirk,  or  Mr.  Snap.  He  did  so,  and 
found  them  inexorable.  Mr.  Quirk  dogged- 
ly told  Mr.  Runnington  that  he  had  been 
oot  of  pocket  long  enough,  and  would  not 
be  fooled  by  one  of  his  own  partners  any 
longer.  Mr.  Runnington  quitted  them, 
Ifdrly  at  his  wits'  end ;  and,  on  his  return, 
told  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom  he  had  left  at  his 
ofice,  that  he  had  done,  and  could  do,  *'no- 
tfei»ff  with  the  vultures  of  Saffron  Hill." 
Mr.  Runntngton  felt  that  his  unhappy  client, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  was  far  too  critically  situated 
ymih.  respect  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
KBd  Snap,  to  admit  of  his  threatening,  on 
Mr.  Aubrey's  behalf,  to  refer  their  exorbitant 
And  monstrous  bill  to  taxation.  He  knew 
not,  in  fact,  what  suggestion  to  offer— -what 


scheme  to  deiise—to  extricate  Mr.  Ai^fejr 
from  his  present  dreadful  dilemma.  As 
fbr  applying  for  pecuniaiy  assistance  from 
friends,  Mr,  Aubrev's  soul  revolted  at 
the  bare  thought  What — borrow !  Over- 
whelmed as  he  already  was,  it  would  be 
gproBsly  unprincipled.  Was  not  one  alive 
of  his  generous  friends  at  that  moment  un* 
der  a  Rability  on  his  behalf  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  pounds  ?  No :  with  gloomy 
composure  he  folt  that,  atlast,  his  hmtr  was 
come}  that  a  prison  wall  must  soon  inter- 
vene between  him — poor,  broken-hearted 
soul ! — and  the  dear,  beloved  beings  from 
whom,  as  vet,  he  had  Aever  been  once  sepa- 
rated— ^no  f  not  for  one  moment  deprived  of 
bkssed  intercourse  and  communion  with 
them — ^his  wife— 'Kate— his  unconscious 
little  children- 
Kate,  however,  got  desperate ;  and,  uxh 
known  to  her  brother,  though  with  the  fuL 
privity  of  his  weeping  wife,  wrote  off  a 
louff — a  heart-rend iAg  letter  >to  good  old 
Lady  li^tOn,  whose  god-daiighter  (die 
was,  teliii^  her  every  thing.  Kate  was  up 
half  the  mght  writing  that  letter,  and  it 
was  blistered  with  her  tears.  She  took  it 
very  early  in  ^e  moming,  herself,  to  the 
post-office,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  await- 
ed the  issue  with  the  most  trembling  and 
fearful  solicitude. 

I  have  hardly  heart  to  recount  the  events 
which  followed  upon  poor  Kate-s  adventure ; 
but  they  form  a  striking  exemplification  of 
the  mysterious  manner  in  which  frequently 
Providence,  for  its  own  awful  and  wise  pur- 
poses, sees  fit  to  accumulate  troubles  and 
sorrows  upon  the  virtuoue. 

Old  LaAy  Stratton  had  been  for  some 
months  in  very  feeble  health,  and  the  re- 
ceipt of  Kate's  letter  occasioned  her  infinite 
distress.  It  will  be  remembered  tiiat  she 
had  long  before  effected  a  policy  of  insu- 
rance upon  her  liffe  for  JSI 5,000,  always  in- 
tending to  bequeath  it  as  a  little  portion  to 
poor  Kate.  She  had  many  months-^in 
fact,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  before— given 
the  necessary  instructions  to  her  solicitor, 
good  Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Grilston,for  makinr 
her  will,  so  as  to  carry  into  effect  her  kind 
intentions  towards  Kate ;  bequeathing,  also, 
legacies  of  Jg500  apiece  to  each  of  Mr.  Au- 
brey's little  children.  How  it  came  to 
pass,  however,  I  scarcely  know,  except  }yf 
referring  it  to  that  sad  superstitious  weak- 
ness which  makes  people  often  procrasti- 
nate the  execution  of  so  all-impOrtant  an 
instrument  as  a  will :  but,  at  the  time  when 
Kate's  letter  arrived,  her  ladyship's  wUl 
had  not  been  executed,  but  still  lay,  merely 
in  draft,  at  Mr.  Parkinson's  oflSce.  Feel- 
ing greatly  indisposed,  however,  shortly 
after  she  had  received  Miss  Aubrey's  letter 
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she  sent  off  an  ex]>reds  to  Mr.  Parkinson  to 
attend  with  her  will ;  and,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  her  attendants  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  off  another  exjpress  for  her 
physician,  Dr.  Goddart.  Belore  drawing  a 
check  for  the  sum  of  ^700  or  i&SOO,  which 
she  intended  instantly  to  place  at  Mr.  Au- 
brey's disposal,  she  awaited  Mr.  Parkin- 
son s  return,  that  he—who  managed  all  her 
affairs — might  inform  her  of  the  exact 
balance  then  at  her  banker's.  He  was  ab- 
sent from  Grilston  when  the  express  arrived, 
but  he  was  followed,  and  about  seven 
o'clock  that  evening  entered  Lady  Stratton's 
residence,  carrying  with  him  the  draft  of 
her  will,  ready  prepared  for  execution. 
His  chief  clerk  also  accompanied  him,  lest, 
by  any  possibility,  a  witness  should  be 
wanting.  The  countenances  of  the  domes- 
tics warned  him  that  there  was  not  one  mo- 
ment to  be  lost;  and  he  hastened  at  once 
into  Lady  Stratton's  bed-chamber.  There 
she  lay,  venerable  old  lady,  partially  prop- 
ped up  bjr  pillows,  her  long  white  hair 
parUally  visible  from  under  her  cap.  A 
hasty  whisper  from  Dr.  Goddart  apprized 
him  of  the  very  critical  situation  o5f  Lady 
Stratton.  Writing  materials  stood  ready 
prepared  in  the  room  against  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's arrival.  She  recognised  him,  on  his 
passing  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  in  a  feeble 
voice  whispered,  "3iy  iwV//— my  «»*///" 

[0,  hasten !  delay  not  an  instant,  Mr. 
Parkinson!  If  you  did  but  know  what  de- 
pends on  your  movements ;  could  you  but  at 
this  instant*^  me !— 1-could  you  but  catoh 
a  glimpse  of  the  scene  this  instant  passing 
in  Vivian  Street !— Give  her  the  pen,  Mr. 
Parkinson — ^guide  her  hand— place  it  upon 
the  paper.] 

But  it  was  too  late  !  Before  the  pen 
could  be  placed  within  her  fingers,  those 
fingers  had  become  incapable  of  holding 
it;  for  Lady  Stratton  at  that  moment  ex- 
perienced the  paralytic  seizure  which  Dr. 
Goddart  had  been  dreading  for  three  or  four 
hours  before.  'Twas  useless:  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  were  removed.  She  lingered  till 
about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  had 
not  quitted  the  room  for  one  instant,  death 
released  the  venerable  sufferer.  She  had 
thus  died  intestate ;  and  all  her  personal 
property — ^Lady  Stratton  had  none  other 
— became  the  property  of  her  ladyship's 
next  of  kin.  Had  this  event  happened  but 
two  years  before,  that  next  of  kin  would 


have  been-— Mr.  Aubfey ;  but  now— will 
the  reader  have  patience  to  read  iti — ^ftat 
next  of  kin  was— Tittlxbat  Titmouse! 
Alas !  there  could  be  no  question  about  tht 
matter ;  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  that 
oontingency  that  had  distracted  Mr.  Park* 
inson  irom  the  moment  that  he  received  his 
last  ineffectual  summons  to  the  bedside  of 
LadT  Stratton.  Yes,  Mr.  Titmouse  had 
uoiAecome  entitled  to  all  the  goods,  chat- 
tollftredits,  and  efGects  which  were  of  the 
lafb  liady  Stratton;  and  before  she  had 
been  laid  in  Yatton  churchyard,  not  hx 
from  her  beloved  friend,  who  had  preoeded 
her  by  a  few  months  only— Mrs.  Aubrey- 
Mr.  Parkinson  received  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  as  the 
sdicitors  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  giving  bim 
formal  notice  of  the  title  of  their  client,  and 
requesting  Mr.  Parkinson  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  an  inventory  <^  the  effects  of  her 
ladyship,  to  whom  Mr.  Titmouse  intended 
to  administer  immediately.  Mr.  Gammon 
himself  went  down*  and  arrived  the  day 
after  the  funeraL  Guess  his  excitement  on 
discovering  the  windfall  which  came  to  his 
client,  Mr.  Titmouse,  in  the  policy  for 
jS15,000,  the  existence  of  which  they  had* 
of  course,  never  dreamed  of! 

But  there  was  another  discovery,  which 
occasioned  him  not  a  little  excitement,  as 
his  flushed  cheek  and  suspended  breath 
testified — alas !  poor  Aubrey's  bond  for 
J82000,  wiA  interest  at  Jive  per  cen/./— an 
instrument  which  poor  Lady  Stratton,  hav- 
ing always  intenaed  to  destroy,  latterly 
imagined  that  she  had  actually  dcme  so.  It 
had,  however,  got  accidentally  mingled 
with  other  papers,  which  had  found  uieir 
way,  in  the  ordinary  course,  to  Mr.  Paik- 
inson,  and  who  was  himself  ignorant  of  its 
existence,  since  it  lay  folded  m  a  letter  adU 
dressed  to  Lady  Stratton,  till  it  turned  op 
while  he  was  sorting  the  papers,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  instrucUons  ot  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap.  He  turned  pale  and 
red  by  tams-^d  Mr.  Parkinson — as  he 
held  the  accursed  document  in  his  fingers, 
and — but  his  sense  of  duty  prevailed.  Of 
bourse  the  obligee  of  the  oond,  and,  as 
such,  entitled  to  the  principal  money  se- 
cured by  it,  together  with  all  arrears  of 
interest  which  might  be  due  upon  it,  was 
Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

Surely  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  dismal 
and  wanton  fireak  of  fortune  than  this— as 
far,  at  least,  as  concerned  poor  Kate  Auhiey. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


«  FtY !  Ply  i—FoT  Odd*8  sake  fly !  Lose 
not  one  moment  of  the  precious^  respite 
which,  by  ineredible  efforts,  I  have  con- 
triyed  to  secaro  yoi2*-B  respite  of  but  a  few 
hours — and  wiang  from  heartlessness  and 
rapacity.  In  justice,  much  injured  man! 
to  yourself— to  all  you  hold  dear  upon  earth 
—to  the  precious  interests  intrusted  to 
your  keeping,  and  involved  in  your  destinj 
—again  I  say,  Fly  !  Quit  the  country,  if  it 
be  but  for  never  so  short  a  time,  till  you 
or  your  friends  shall  have  succeeded  in 
arranpring  your  disordered  affairs.  Regard 
this  hasty  and  perhaps  incoherent  note,  in 
what  light  you  please— but  I  tell  you  it 
comes,  in  mered  confidence,  from  a  firm  and 
inalienable  friend,  whose  present  desperate 
exertions  in  your  behalf  you  will  one  day 
perhaps  be  able  to  appreciate.  Once  more, 
I  conjure  you  to  fly !—/»««  the  rack  prepare 
ingfor  tfiiu! — ^Will  you  st^  to  be  tortured? 
—and,  m  the  presence  of  the  incomparable 
beings — ^my  feelings  overpower  me!  In- 
deed, Mr.  Aubrey,  if  you  disregard  this  note, 
through  weak  fears  as  to  its  writer's  since- 
rity, or  a  far  weaker  and  a  wild  notion  of 
Quixotic  honour  and  heroism — ^remember, 
in  the  moment  of  being  overwhelmed,  Uiis 
no/e— and  then  do  justice  to  its  writer. — 
Your  faithful,  unhappy,  disiruaUd  friend, 
O.  G. 

"  P.  S. — For  6od*s  sake,  bum  or  other- 
wise destroy  this  note,  as  soon  as  you 
shall  have  read  it/* 

Such  was  the  letter  which  found  its  way 
into  Mr.  Aubrey's  hands,  just  as  the  time 
which  had  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  for  payment  of  their 
bill,  was  expiring,  and  which  occasioned 
him,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  dreadful 
disquietude.  It  had  found  him  in  a  state 
of  the  deepest  depression — ^but  yet  vigor- 
ously striving  to  preserve,  in  the  presence 
of  his  wife  and  sister,  a  semblance  of  com- 
posure and  cheerfulness.  More  to  pacify 
them  than  to  satisfy  himself,  he  had  walked 
about  town  during  the  two  preceding  days, 
till  ready  to  drop  with  exhaustion,  In  fruit^ 
less  quest  of  those  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  advance  him  a  thousand  pounds  on 
his  own  personal  security,  and  on  terms  he 
scarce  cared  how  exorbitant,  to  free  him, 
at  all  events,  at  least  for  a  while,  from  his 
present  exigency.    All  had  been,  however, 


in  vain;  indeed,  he  had  nb  hopes  firom  4« 
first.  And  what  was  then  to^e  done  t  Hit 
soul  seemed  dying  away  within  him.  At 
times  he  almost  lost  all  consciousness  6f 
his  situation,  and  of  what  was  passinff 
around  him.  It  appeared  to  be  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  his  misfortunes  should  press 
him  down,  as  it  were,  by  inches  into  the 
dust,  and  crush  him.  Those  tiiere  were,  he 
Well  knew,  who  needed  but  to  be  apprized 
of  his  circumstances,  to  step  forward  and 

Smerously  relieve  him  from  his  difiicultieB 
ut  where  was  all  that  to  endl  What  real 
good  could  it  serve  1  Awfully  involved  as 
he  was  already — one,  alone,  of  his  friends 
being  at  that  moment  under  a  liability, 
whicii  must  be  discharged  within  three 
months,  of  nearly  eleven  W)usand  jminds — 
was  he  to  place  others  in  a  similar  situation  1 
What  earthly  prospect  had  he  of  ever  re- 
paying them  1  Lamentable  as  was  his  po- 
sition, his  soul  recoiled  from  the  bare 
thought  But  then  came  before  his  an- 
guished eye,  his  wife— his  sister — his  child- 
ren ;  and  he  flung  himself,  in  an  ecstasy, 
on  his  knees,  remaining  long  prostrate — 
and,  for  a  while,  the  heaven  thai  was  over  hia 
head  seemed  to  be  brass,  and  the  earth  thai  tu6s 
under  him,  iron.  His  heart  might  be 
wrung,  however,  and  his  spirit  heavy  and 
darkened ;  but  no  extent  or  depth  of  misery 
could  cause  him  to  forget  those  principles 
of  honour  and  integrity  by  which  all  his 
life  had  been  regulated.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  submit  to  the  impending  stroke 
with  calmness,  as  to  inevitable  ruin,  and 
would  not  hear  of  any  further  applications 
to  his  friends,  which,  indeed,  he  felt  woul^ 
be  only  ^couragement  to  those  who  held 
him  in  thi^ldom  to  renew  their  exactions, 
when  they  found  each  succeeding  pressure 
successful.  Poor  Kate  had  told  him,  as 
soon  as  her  letter  had  been  put  into  tiib 
post,  oif  her  apj^licatioh  to  Lady  Stratton, 
and  told  him  with  trembling  apprehension 
as  to  the  consequences ;  but  did  she  think 
her  fond,  brokenhearted  brother  could  chide 
her  ?  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  With 
quivering  lip^  and  eyes  blinded  with  ^bM 
— ^^d  then  wrung  her  hands,  simply  ex- 
pressing a  hope,  that,  since  the  step  haS 
been  taken,  it  might  be,  in  some  mealsu^ 
at  least,  Buocessfttl. 
Mr.  Gammon's  letter,  as  I  have  already 
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intimated,  filled  Mr.  Aubrey  with  inexpres- 
sible alarm.  Again  and  ag^ain  he  read  it 
•yer  with  increasing  agitation,  and  at  the 
same  time  uncertain  as  to  its  true  character 
snd  import— as  to  the  r^al  motive  and  ob- 
lect  of  its  writer.  Was  he  guil^  of  the 
dupricity  which  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  so 
yehemently  imputed  to  him  f  Was  he  ac- 
tuated by  revenge  ?  Or  was  he,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Quirk's  letter,  oyerpowered 
hj  his  partners,  and  still  sincere  in  his 
jwishea  to.,  shield  Mr.  Aubrey  from  their 

■rapacity  1  Or  was  Mr.  Gammon  suggesting 
Jitght  only, as  a  snare!  Was  he  to  be  se- 
auf»ed  into  an  act  warranting  them  in  pro- 
ceeding to  instant  extremities  against  hunt 
What  could  be  the  other  matters  so  darkly 
alluded  to  in  the  letteit  Were  they  the 
two  promissory  notes  of  Ave  thousand 
pounds  each,  which  he  had  deposit  with 
Jlr.  Gammon,  who  at  length  was  peremp- 
torily required  by  Mr.  Titmoose  to  surren- 
der them  up,  and  permit  them  to  be  put  in 
suit  I  .They  were  payable  on  demana^-he 
shuddered  I  Might  it  be,  that  Titmouse 
was  desperately  in  want  of  money,  fipd 
had  therefore  overpowered  the  scruples  Qf 
Gammon,  and  disregarded  the  sacred  pledge 
with  which  he  assured  Titmouse  tlie  notes 
had  been  given  1  Mr.  Aubrey  rejoiced 
that  Mr.  Gammon's  letter  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands  by  the  servant  when  alone  in  his 
study^  whither  he  had  gone  to  write  a  note 
to  Mr.  Runnington ;  and  resolved  not  to  ap- 
prize Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  of  its  arrival. 
The  futurth  day  auer  the  receipt  of  Messrs. 

.Quirx  and  Snap's  letter  had  now  elapsed. 
Mr.  Aubrey  did  not  ventui^  to  <|uit  the 
house,  all  of  them  being[,  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  in  a  state  of  pitiable  distress,  and 
agitation,  and  suspense.  Tims  also  passed 
iSeJjftk  dayr— still  the  blow  descendc^d  not ; 
was  the  arm. extended  to  inflict  it  held  back 
still  by  Mr.  Gammon  continuing  thus  the 
'*  incredible  €ffw4s**  sp(^en  of  in  his  note  ? 
The  aixthmottdns  dawned  on  the  wretched 
family.  They  aul  rose  at  a  somewhat 
«ailier  hour  than  usual.  They  could  scarce 
touch  the  spare  and  simple  break£a«t  spread 

'  before  them,  nor  enjoy— nay,  they  could 
^hardly  beas-^the  prattle  and  gambols  of 
the  lively  little  cmes,  Charles  and  Agnes, 
vbom  at  length  they  despatched  Dack 
s^n  to4he  nursery  :  for  they  were,  in  the 
lughest  possible  state  of  excitement  and 
jtunetff,  awaiting  the  arriyal  of  the  post- 
nan  ;  thisbeing  the  first  morning  on  wiiich 
Ibey  cm^ldv.W  uie  ordinary  course,  reoeiye 
» letter  from  Lady  Strajttonin  answer  to 
(tbat,^  Kate.  'Twas  now  a  little  past  ten. 
The  bieakfast  things  had  beeil  removed, 
and  on  hearing  the  agisting  thpof^  long 


I  expected  rat'tai  of  the  postman  a  few  doofs 
down  the  street,  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate 
started  to  the  window.  Their  hearts  beat 
violently  when  their  eye  caught  sight  of 
him,  with  his  arm  full  of  letters,  knocking^ 
at  the  door  opposite.  How  long  they  were 
in  answering  his  summons,  and  in  paying 
the  postage !  Then  he  stood  for  nearly  a 
minute  laughing  with  a  servant  in  the  ad- 
joining area  :— intoleraM^it^as  all  this  to  the 
agitated  beingf  who  were  thus  ipaating  lor 
his  arrival  :~^^  he  glanced  at  his  letters, 
and  crossed  the  street,  making  for  their 
door. 
.  '•  Heaven !  H«  has  a  letter !"  cried  Miss 
Aubrey,  gleefully— "I  shaVt  wait  for 
Fanny  P'  and,  flying  to  the  front « door, 
plucl^ed  it  open  the  instant  after  the  postman 
bad  knocked.  He  touched  .bis  hat  on  see- 
ing the  beautifiil  but  agitated  lady,  who 
stretched  forth  her  hsmd,  .exclaiming, 
*'  Fanny  will  pay  yon"—- but  in  an  instant 
her  cheek  was  blanchedf  apd  she  nearly  fell 
to  the  floor,  at  sight  of  the  black  border. and 
the  black  seal,  and  the  strange  hand  writing. 
For  a  moment  or  two  she  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  speech  or  motion ;  bat 
presently  bent  her  trembling  steps  into  the 
parlour.  "  O !  Charles— Agnes — ^I  feel  as 
if  I  were  going  to  rfte— -look'^— she  faltered, 
sinking  into  &e  nearest  chair,  while  Mr. 
Aubrey,  with  much  agitation,,  took  the 
(»ninou8-looking]lett«r  which  she  extended 
towards  him.  ^was  from  Mr.  Parkinson ; 
and  told  the  news  of  Lady  Stratum's  death,  ^ 
and  the  lamentable  cifcumstances  attendii^ 
it ;  that  she  had  died  intestate ;  and  that 
Mr.  Titmouse  had,  as  next  of  kin,  become 
entitled  to  all  she  had  left.behind  her.  All 
this  disastrous  intelligence  was  conveyed 
in  a  very  few  hurried  lines.  "  My.God ! 
exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  on  havinff  glanced 
over  tliem.  His  colour  fled, and  he  pressed 
his  hand  against  bis  fwehead^  ^«Shd  is 
dead  I"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  at  the  same 
time  giying  Kate  the  letter,  and  hastened  to 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  seemed  nearly  .fiiinting. 
Each  had  uttered  a  faint  scream  on  hearing 
his  words*  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  swooned  in 
his  arms;  and  Kate  ss^  like  a  statue,  with- 
out even  glancing  at  the  fatal  letter  which 
she.  held  in  her  handf  but  razing  in  a  sort 
of  stupor  at  her  brother,  ohe  was  unable 
to  rise  to  Mrs.  ^ubrey's  assistance— of 
whose  state,  indeed,  she  appeared,  fromhtf 
vacant  eye,  to  be  hardly  aware.  At  length 
a  slight  sigh  announced  the  returning  jco» 
sciousness  of  Mrs.  Aubrey;^ and  at  the 
same  time  Miss  Aubrey,  with  a  manifestly 
desperate  eiforti  regained  her  const ' 
and  witb  a  cheek  white  as  the  IsltfE 
was  lodung  at,  wad  it  ^imu 
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'  ^TIiis»¥ery-«*>vnr3H^-draii4fbl--«Hosveii* 
to  forsaking:  us  V*  at  length  the  mormofed, 
ggtzihg  worollj  ftt  her  brother  and  sister.' 
■  **  Say  not  so — but  rather  God's  will  be 
done,''  faltered  Mr.  Aubrey,  his  vdee  and 
his  coiintdnanoe  evincing  the  depth  of  his 
affliction.  ««  God  help  us!"  he  added,  in  a 
tone  which,  at  length,  thrilling  through  the 
ev^rcharged  heart  of  his  sister,  caused  her 
to  weep  bitterly ;  and  if  oyer  there  was  a 
moumful  scene,  it  was  that  which  ensued, 
ere  this  doomed  &mily,  slowly  recovering 
^m  the  first  stunning  effe^  of  the  shock 
which  they  had  just  received,. had  become 
aware  of  the  full  extent  of  their  misery. 
They  had  ever  felt  towards  Lady  Stratum— 
who,  as  has  been  already  said,  had  been 
poor  Kate's  godmother— -as  towards  a 
parent ;  and  their  affection  had  been  doubled 
9f^T  the  death  of  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Now  she 
was  gone  i  she  who  would  have  stood  £or 
at  least  a  little  while  between  thera  and 
min,  was  gone !  And  by  an  inscrutable  and 
«wfttl  Providence,  that  which  she  had 
secretly  destined  to  them— > and  which 
would  haVe  effectuaUy  shielded  them  from 
the  cruelty  and  rapaci^  of  their  enemies**- 
had  been  diverted  from  them,  into  the 
epffers  of  the  most  selfish  and  worthless  of 
mankind,  who  seemed,  indeed^  as  if  he  had 
been  called  into  existence  only  to  effect 
their  ruin ;  even,  as  it  were,  the  messenger 
tf  Sedan  to  buffet  them  !  At  length,  however, 
the  first  natural  transports  of  their  grief 
havinff  subsided,  their  stricken  hearts  re* 
turned  to  their  allegiance  towards  Heaven; 
and  Mr.  Aubrey,  whose  noble  constancy  at 
once  streni^hened  and  encouraged  his  part* 
ners  in  affliction,  with  many  just  and  pious 
reflections,  reminded  them  that  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  God,  who  intended  all 
earthly  suffering — ^however  harsh  and  ap- 
parently undeserved  its  infliction— -to  con- 
tribute infallibly  to  the  ultimate  benefit  ef 
^^78  children.  And  he  reminded  them,  on 
that  melancholy  occasion,  of  the  example 
aff3rded  by  one  whose  suffering  had  tran- 
scended theirs— the  patriarch  Job ;  on  whom 
were  suddenly—* and  to  him  apparently 
without  any  reason  or  motive,  except  the 
infliction  of^sufierin^-'-accumulated  almost 
every  species  of  evil  that  can  befall  hu- 
manity. The  sudden  and  total  loss  of  his 
substance,  and  of  all  his  servants,  he 
appears  to  have  borne  with  fortitude.  At 
l«agth,  however,  was  announced  to  liim 
te  loss  of  all  his  sons  and  daughters : 

Then  Job  arose^  and  rent  his  mctntle^  and 
tkmed  his  heady  and  fell  down  upon  ike 
ground  and  worshipped^ 

Jtndsaid,  Naked  came  Tout  of  m^  mother^  s 
and  naked  shall  I  return  thither  f  the 


lard  gate^mtdtlht  Lord  laOk  taken  mMff  f 
hkssedbetienameif  thoLord, 

^aU  this  Job  simtidiui,  nor  charged  Ood 
fooHMy. 

Out  of  reqieet  to  the  memory  of  their  dear, 
v^serable,  departed  friend,  they  drew  down 
all  the  blinds  of  their  little  house,  thereby 
sprouting  around  them«  gloom  similar  to 
tnat  witmn.  A  sad,  a  mournful  little  sroup 
they  looked !  This  last  sorrow  seemeo  for  a 
while  to  divert  ^ir  thoughts  from  tbeperil 
which  momentarily  menaced  fiiem.  They 
talked  with  freauent  emotion,  and  with 
many  tears,  of  their  late  friend ;  reeailing 
fondly  innumttrable  little  traits  of  her  gentle 
and  benignant  character.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  thdr  souls  were  sobdsed  intore- 
siffiiatioB  to  the  will  of  the^  all-wise  Disposer 
of  events:  they  had,  in  some  measure, 
realized  the  consolations  of  an  enlightened 
and  scriptural  piety. 

They  met  the  nextmomingy  at  breakfast, 
with  a  melancholy  composure.  Thebluads 
beinff  drawn  down,,  prevented  the  bright 
sunshine  out  of  doors  from  entering  into 
the  little  room  where  their  fruffal  breakfast 
was  spread,  and  where  prevaued  a  s^oom 
more  m  unison  with  theiraaddened  feelings. 
To  all  who  sat  ronod  the  table,  except 
little  Charles, the  repastwas  slight  indeed: 
he^  had  shortly  before  begun  to  break&st 
down  stairs,  instead  oi  inrSie  nurseiy ;  and, 
merry  little  beinsr !— ^U  unconscious  of  the 
destitution  to  wnich,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, he  was  destined,  and  of  the  misoy 
which  oppressed  and  was  crushing  his 
parents — ^he  was  rattling  away  cheenuUy, 
as  if  nothing  could  disturb  or  interrupt  the 
light  heartedness  of  childhood.  They  all 
started  on  hearing  the  imexpected  knock  of 
the  general  postman.  He  had  brought  thera 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Tatham,  who,  it  seemed^ 
was  aware  of  the  letter  which  had  been  the 
day  before  despatched  to  them  by  Mr.  Park^ 
inoon.  The  little  doctcff's  letter  was  ex.* 
ceedingly  touching  and  beautiful ;  and  it 
was  a  good  while  before  they  could  com- 
plete its  perusdf  owing  to  the  emotion 
which  it  occasioned  them.  'Twas  indeed 
full  of  tender  8ympathyp-»<*of  instructive  in- 
centives to  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

>*Is  not  that  indeed  the  language  of  a 
devout  and  yenerable  minister  (^  God  I" 
said  Mr.  Aubrey— *«  whose  figure  is  daily 
brightening  with  the  glory  r^eeted  from 
the  heaven  which  he  is  so  rapidly  approaeb* 
ingi  In  the  order  of  nature,  a  few  short 
years  must  see  him,  also,  removed  ftom  us." 

*^Th^  we  shall  indeed  be  desolate  f" 
said  Miss  Aubrey,  shedding  tears. 

^*  Heaven  is  speakkng  to  us  through  one 
of  its  ministeis  in  tlds  fetter !  Letus  listsB 
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in  wwrM  hdmXilf!^  Thff  remaiiiad 
silent  for  somft  BA>ineiltB,  Mit  Anbrev  r»* 
pumshiff  the  lonff  a«d  donbld  wiinen  letter 
W  which  he  had  been  speaking.  Pr^Mktly 
he  hbaifd  f£  knot^  at  the  straet  do9F-^tn 
ordinary  single  knock,  snoh  m  was  hjmo 
means  onusual  at  thai  period  of  the  morning ; 
vet'^e  eeafee  knew  whj^t  disoonoerted 
him.  He  kept,  however,  his  eye  upon  the 
letter,  while  be  heaid  Fanny  opening  the 
door— then  a  word  or  two  whispered'^M^fter 
which  the  parloar  dow  was  hastiW  opened, 
and  Fanny  stood  there,  pale  as  death,  and  un- 
able, evidently  from  f rigfht,  to  speak :  a  heavy 
step  was  he»rd  in  the  passage,  amd  then 
there  stood  bMtind  the  terror-stricken  g[irl  a 
tall,  stout  BKu^  in  a  drab  great-doat,  with  a 
slot^hed  hat,  arnd  a  thick-walking'  stack  in 
his  hand,  looking  oyer  her  shoulder  into  the 
parlour,  whose  dbmi^red  occupants  soon 
shared  in  the  panic  of  poor  Fanny. 

**  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  chrilly, 
adTanomg  into  thesoom,  miA  removinff  his 
hat— ^  is  your  name  Charles  Aobrey  f ' 

^  It  is,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Audrey,  risinff  fhim 
his  chair;  by  which  time  a  second  man 
was  standing  at  the  door. 

^  You're  my  prisoner,  sir,"  said  ike  man, 
stepping  close  up  to  tiw  wintebed  Aubrey, 
and  touchmg  him  on  the  shoulder,  at  the 
same  time  holding  out  a  thin  slip  (^pape^--* 
the  warrant  by  virtue  of  whioh  he  was  then 
acting*  The  momoot  that  he  advanced  to- 
wards Mr.  Aubrey,  a  dr^adfid  shriek  burst 
from  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Katis,  who'  sprunff 
forward,  uid  threw  their  kima  wildlj  round 
him.  He  implored  them  to  restram  their 
feeling^s,  though  evidMrtly  gready  agitated 
himsdf. 

**  Will  yon  let  me  lode  at  yonr  warrant  t" 
said  he,  mildly,  to  the  man  wb^  hacf  arrested 
him,  and  remained  standing  close  beside 
him.  Mr.  Aubrey,  glancing  over  the  war- 
rant, saw  tlmt  he  waa  arreted  for  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  and  upwards,  at  the  suit 
of  Mesnrs;  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 

**  You  see,  sir,  it*s  only  my  duty  to  do 
thk  here,*'  said  the  officer,  respectfully, 
evidentlr  touched  by  like  a«Hiy  of  the  two 
beautiful  wcnnen,  who  stul  elung  wildly 
round  one  about  to  be  torn  ruthlessly  from 
their  arm8^— **don*t  take  on  sd,  ladies — 
there's  no  great  harm  done  yet." 

"For  mercy's  sake,  Agnes!— Kate!  as 
you  love  me  !— beoalm !  You  adStet  me  be- 
yond measure,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  who, 
though  he  had  groMm  very  pale,  yet  pre- 
served under  ^e  citoumstances  a  remaika- 
ble  degree  of  self-possession.  Twas,  hew- 
ever,  a  scene  which  he  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  realiae  to  himself,  and  prepare  for 
daSly,  if  not  houriy,  for  the  last.  we^. 

^*  O9  mercy !  mercy  !— for  God's  sake, 


have  Bleicy  cfk  htm  I — on  ns !"— exdahiftd 
Mrst.  Aubrey  and  Kate. 

**0,  good  men!  kind  men!— h8f« 
mdrey!"  cried  Kate,  desperately— «« M'hat 
aire  you  ffoing  to  do  with  him?" 

**  No  mum,  miss,  you  may  depend  on't; 
only  he  mmt  go  with  us,  seeing  we're  0^ 
gtUed  to  take  him." 

«*Por  Heaven's  sake,  don't— don't,  fdf 
meicv's  sake !"  <»ried  Kate^  turning  herego^ 
nized  face  towards  the  man — her  hair  pai^ 
tially  dishevelled,  and  her  arms  still  cksping 
her  brother  with  frantic  energy.  Mrs.  Aubr^ 
had  swooned,  and  lay  insensible  inherhus^ 
band's  arms,  supported  by  his  knee ;  while 
Fanny,  herself  half  distracted,  was  striving 
to  restore  her  by  rubbing  her  cold  hands. 

«« Lord,  ladies !  Don't— don't  take  on  this 
wav-*-yon're  oidy  a-hurtinff  of  yourselves, 
and  you  don't  do  the  gentteman  any  rood, 
ytra  Itnow^-'oause,  in  course,  he's  all  the 
sorrier  for  going,"  said  the  second  man, 
who  bad  by  this  time  entered  the  room,  and  « 
stood  looking  on  ooneemedly.  But  Miss 
Aubrey  reputed  her  inoutries  with  wild 
and  frantic  impetuosiqr,  for  some  time  not 
aware  that  Mrs.  Aubrey  lay  insensible  be* 
side  h^. 

<*  Jemmy,  rtra  and  fbt^  the  kd^  a  giase 
of  water  f)rom  the  kitdien;  she's  gone 
clean  dead ;  run,  my  man !"  said  tiie  officer 
to  his  follower,  who  immediately  obeyed 
him,  and  presendy  returned  with  a  glass  of 
water;  by  which  time,  both  Kate,  and  her 
brother,  and  Fanny  were  endeavouring, 
with  gpreat  agitation,  to  restore  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
whose  prolonged  swoon  alarmed  them,  and 
in  whose  sufferings  the  sense  of  their  own 
seemed  for  a  while  absorbed.  The  two 
men  stood  by,  grasping  their  huffe  walking- 
sUoks,  and  their  hats,  in  m&aee.  M 
length  Mrs.  Aubrey  showed  symptoms  of 
recovery—- utteringa  long,  deep  sigh. 

"I  say,  master,"  at  lengtn  whispered 
the  follower,  *<  this  here  se^ns  a  bad  busi- 
ness, don't  it!"  V 

**Jepmy,  Jemmy!  You  a'n't  g'ot  half 
the  pluck  of  a  bum  /-.-There's  nothing  in 
all  this,  when  one's  used  to  it,  as  I  am." 

^  Pr'aps  the  gemman  don't  rightly  owe 
the  money,  zhet  allt" 

"Don't  hel  ehl  And  ihey^ve  sworn  he 
(ib«ff.— No  chaffing.  The  sooner  (Vta 
thinking)  we  have  him  off  from  all  this  nere 
blubbering,  the  better." 

"  Bless'd  if  ever  I  see'd  two  such  beav* 
tiful  women  afore.  I  don't  hs^lf  like  it;  F' 
wish  we'd  nabbed  him  in  the  street* — imd^. 
—he  lowered   his  whisper  —  "if  thcreV* 
much  o'  this  here  sort  o'  work  to  b^  <^^^^ 
I've  had  enough  of  being  a  btim  a}ret^^ 
an*ll  go  back  to  my  busii£ss  agdn^  Badi^V^ 
it  is.'*^ 
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^  My  good  men  1**  said  Kate,  approaoh* 
ing  them,  and  speaking  with  forced  calm* 
ness,  pushing  aside  her  disordered  hi^r 
from  her  pale  cheeks,  ^'  Can't  yoa  leave 
him  here— only  a  day  longer  T' 

*'Can%  miss;  it's  quite  unpossible;  it's 
not  to  be  done  for  no  money  short  of  d^t 
and  costs,"  said  the  officer,  respectfully,  bat 
rather  doggedly,  as  if  he  were  jy^etting 
.  tired  of  the  scene ;  *^  one  would  thmk  we 
were  a-goin'  to  murder  the  gemman ! 
Once  for  all,  if  so  be  as  he  will  only  gp  as 
agemman  should,  to  my  little  place  in 
Chancery  Lane— (ray  name's  Grab,  miss, 
at  your  service,  ana  there  a'n't  a  better  con- 
ducted lock-up  nor  mine  in  London,  I  as- 
sure you,  nor  where  debtors  is  more  com- 
fortably looked  arter)-p-he's  no  need  to  be 
there  above  a  day  or  two — it  may  be  less; 
and  of  course  his  friends  will  come  and 
bail  him  out,  so  don^t  be  a-going  on  so 
when  it's  no  manner  o'  use !" 

"  Charles !  My  love !"  murmured  Mrs. 

Aubrey,  faintly — "  they  surely  will  not  se- 

j      parate  us !  0  !  let  us  go  together ;  I  don't 

care  where  we  go  to,  so  long  as  I  am  with 

you.'* 

*'  Do  not  ask  it,  my  darling!  my  heart's, 
}oTe  !"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  tenderly,  as  he 
llupported  her  in  his  arm,  and  against  his 
knee— and  a  tear  fell  from  his  eye  upon  her 
cheek ;  *^  I  shall  be  exposed  to  but  little  in- 
'  convenience,  I  am  certain ;  there  can  be  no 
yiolence  or  insult  offered  me,  so  long  as  I 
am  submissive ;  and  I  shall  soon,  please 
God,  be  back  I" 

"  0,  Charles  \  I  shall  die— I  shall  never 
survive  seeing  you  earried  away !"  she  was 
hecoming  increasingly  vehement. 

"  Agnes,  Agnes !"  said  her  husband,  re- 
provingly, **  the  mother  must  not  desert  her 
children;  my  heart  will  ache  every  mo- 
ment that  1  am  absent,  if  I  think  that  my 
dear  little  ones  have  not  a  mother's  protect 
tion." 

"  Kate  wiD  take  care  of  them,  love !" 
«aid  Mrs.  Aubrey,  faintly ;  and  her  husband 
tenderly  kissed  her  forehead.  While  this 
hurried  colloquy  between  the  wretched 
couple  was  proceeding,  Kate  was  talking 
in  low  but  impassioned  tones  to  the  two  o? 
iicers,  who  listened  to  her  respectfully,  but 
i^ook  their  heads. 

"  No,  miss — it  can'/ be ;  it  can't,  indeed." 

^'But  you  shall  have  evtry  thing-^ 
have  still  a  good  many  handsome  dresses; 
jewels,  all — all;  surely  they  will  fetdi 
$omelhingf  and  then  there's  plate,  and 
books,  and  furniture— you  can't  think  Mr. 
Aubrey  is  going  basely  to  run  away." 

*'  if  as  how,  miss,  (you  see,}  it  was 
^mily  ourselves  that  you  had  to  do  with — 
(jtittty  Lord  love  you /miss !  we're  only  d^ 
d  0  3  \ 


leers,  ^nd  hft«  ^wr  d«il^  to  do,  Bad  tMMt  do 
it !)— ^why,  we'd  go  a  little  outofxHur  way  iw 
to  oblige  m  My  i  4mt  the  feople  you  must 
go  to  »  the  gunmen  whose  names  is  here," 
pointing  to  the  warrant;  ^^y're  the 
people  as  the  moooy^  owing  to— Qoirk, — 
Gamm" —  i 

'* Don't  name  them!  They  are  fiends! 
Ti»y  axe  vHla^s!  They  are  robbing, 
then  ruining,  my  wretched  brdber !"  ex- 
claimed Jdiss  Aubrey,  with  drosutfol  vehe- 
mence. 

"  Kate,  Kate !"  eried  Mr.  A\Ar^^  kindly 
but  peremptorily — **in  mercy  to  me,  be 
silent !  Restrain  your  feelings,  or  really  I 
must  hasten  my  de|)artDre.'" 

''  O,  Charles !"  Altered  Miss  Aubi«y, 
sinking  down  on  a  chair  exhausted,  and 
burying  her  face  in  her  handkerehief. 

**  Now,  sir— if  you  please,"  ooimnenced  - 
Grab,  turning  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  '^  we  must  be 
thinking  of  going,  seeing  I  expect  Vve 
another  job  on  hand  to-day;  wotfld  you 
prefer  coaching  or  walking  it  I  £xouae 
me  sir — I've  seen  masy  such  things  as  this ; 
and  I  know  it's  only  a  ha^^grawating  of 
your  feelings  to  be  etoppiog  here—- tlK 
longer  the  wo^.  W<hat  xwst  be,  had 
better  be  done  at  once,  and  got  over  with. 
I've  been  a-telUn^  this  here  young  lady  a 
many  times,  that  it's  no  use  fretting;  and 
that  in  course  you'll  be  -soon  back  again, 
when  you've  done  what's  needfal ;  so  hadn't 
my  man  here  better  go  and  get  a  coach  T" 

*^  It  is  so,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Au- 
brey, with  a  profound  sigh;  and  endea- 
voured, {or  some  time,  by  all  the  meana  in 
his  power,  to  soothe  and  pacify  his  wvetohed 
companions. 

"  Can  I  speak  a  wofd  with  you  alone 
before  I  go  t  he  presently  inquired  of  the 
officer. 

*^In  cputse,  sir,"  replied  Grah;  and, 
promising  to  return  within  a  minute  or 
two's  time,  Mr.  Aubrey  quitted  the  room, 
with  Grab  close  at  his  heels ;  and  nresently 
they  were  both  standing  in  his  litue  study. 

«« Betwixt  ourselves,  sir,"  quoth  Grab, 
in  a  confidential  tone,  **  you've  rather  keen 
hands  to  deal  with ;"  he^  he  laid  his  finger 
alon^  his  nose,  and  winked  his  ey^— **  mid 
you'll  lose  no  time  in  turning  yourself 
about    You  understand,  su:  t" 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a 
sigh.  "  Who  gave  you  your  instructions  in 
this  matter  !" 

*«Mr.  Snap,  the  junior  partner;  it  was 
him  that  brought  this  heie  warrant  te 
me" 

^*  Are  yoa  ai^^e  t    Wa$  it  not  Mr.  Gam 
mont" 

'«No,  sir;  Snap— Snap ;  that  litae  ooek 
atoo  of  aehap.,,,i{f..gfg^^^«d  at  my 
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offies  half  an  hoar  sfterwaidi^  to  be 
tare'' 

**  I  thou^t  to,**  interrepted  Mr.  Aabrey, 
<piick]y,  his  face  flashing,  and  feeling^  le- 
lieyed  from  a  vast  pressure. 

*^  Ay,**  continaed  Grab,  phlegmaticall^, 
^^heUl  see  yoa  don*t  come  to  mach  harm  m 
this  matter" 

«« What  do  you  meant**  inquired  Mr.  3\u* 
brey,  surprisedly. 

*«Lord!  I  could  tell  by  his  way.  He 
called  to  say  that,  since  they  had  resolved 
to  go  again  you,  he  hoped  we*d  show  you 
every  attention,  and  deal  easy  by  yon.** — 

*«  Indeed!'* 

tc  Ay — ^indeed !  And  I  think  he  said  it  was 
a  cruel  business — ^nay,  I'm  sure  he  did ;  and 
that,  as  for  him,  he  washed  his  hands  on't!" 
Mr.  Aubrey  seemed  confounded. 

*^I  don't  somehow  think  him  and  his 
partners  are  on  the  best  of  terms  together — 
out  that's  no  business  of  mine,  you  know, 
sir!  And  now,  sir,  excuse  me,  but  we 
must  be  jogging." 

"  But,  my  friend,  is  there  really  no  way,*' 
inquired  Mr.  Aubrer,  with  manifest  per- 
turbation, "  by  which  I  can  delay  accom- 
panying you  for  a  few  hours"— 

**0!  can't,  sir;  fiwpossible!" 

**  You  can  remain  in  possession  here— I 
will  be  in  your  custody — I  bare  a  little 
plate,  books,  and  furniture,  which  would 
surely  stand  sufficient  security" 

''  It's  no  use,  sir;  go  ^ou  must-^and  that 
without  much  longer  shilly-shallying.  It's 
no  use!" 

Aabrey  seemed  for  a  moment  over- 
powered by  his  emotions. 

'^  I  fear,  myself,  that  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive," said  he?  "but  it  will  almost  break 
the  hearts  of  those  ladies^-^ne  of  whom  is 
my  wife"— His  voice  faltered. 

"  You  take  my  advice,  sir !  Let  my  man 
start  off  for  a  coach ;  you  have  a  shirt  or 
two  put  up,  and  an  amusing  book — or  a  bit 
of  a  cribbage-board,  or  a  pack  of  cards,  if 
they're  at  hand-^and  give  'em  the  slip;  I 
assure  you  it's  much  the  best  way;  and 
when  you're  once  out  o'  the  house,  they'll 
come  to,  and  make  ap  their  minds  to  it— ^ 
never  fear  'em." 

"Send,  then,  for  a  coach;  delay,  I  see, 
is  worse  than  useless,**  said  he,  hastily, 
hearing  steps  approaching  the  study  door, 
which  was  thrust  open,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey  entered,  unable  any 
longer  to  endure  his  absence— and  as  if 
feanul  lest,  in  merey  to  them,  he  should 
be  contriving  to  leave  them  secretly.  Grab, 
having  despatched  his  follower  for  a  coach, 
at  Mr.  Aubrey'js  earnest  request  to  be  left 
alone  for  a  feW  tAinutes,  withdrew;  but 

Bt  cast  a  keen,  BM^tbozing^  eye  at  the 


window — the  chimney— and  then,  having 
closed  the  door,  stood  outside,  in  a  position 
which  commanded  both  door  and  windov^. 

•*  Now,  my  own  Agnes !  my  swet't  Kate  ?' 
commenced  Aubrey,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone, 
having  bolted  the  door  to  secure  themselves 
from  interruption  during  the  few  precious 
moments  which  remained  to  them  before 
the  arrival  of  the  coach—"  I  must,  within 
a  very  few  minutes,  leave  yon !  Remember 
—remember,  loves! — ^I  am  unfortunate,  but 
I  am  not  disgraced ! — ^I  look  on  this  as  a 
dispensation  of  Providence — ^a  wise  and 
good  Providence ;— let  us  all  learn  submis- 
sion— ^resignation!  Whether  or  not  we  arte 
really  the  victims  of  treachery  and  hypo- 
crisy, I  am  unable  at  present  to  tell ;  but 
let  us  learn  to  bear  this  last  frowning  in- 
dignity with  the  fortitude  of  Christians ! — 
relying  on  it  that  God  will  overrule  the 
most  trying  and  disastrous  events  for  ou^ 
good ! — Kneel  down.  Let  us  bow  before  the 
throne  of  Heaven,  and  supplicate  its  bless- 
ing and  support,  in  this  our  greatest  extre- 
mity !"  He  said  this  calmly,  but  his  fac^ 
was  deadly  oale,  and  his  voice  faltered  \ 
while  they  clung  round  him  and  heaved 
convulsive  sobs,,  as  they  half-unconsciously 
sunk  on  their  knees  with  him.  Then  they 
rose ;  and  certainly  a  gracious  Providence 
had  not  listened  in  vain  to  the  earnest, 
heartfelt  cries  that  were  uttered  by  those 
persecuted  and  heartbroken  beings;  for 
they  felt  a  sense  of  composure  stealing  over 
their  troubled  bosoms,  as  if  they  had  seen 
for  a  moment  a  bright  light  glancing  through 
the  gloom  of  their  sorrows.  Yet  poor  nature 
was  wrung,  wrung  indeed !  Mr,  Aubrey 
proceeded  to  make  some  preparations  foif 
his  departure,  putting  a  five  pound  note  into 
his  pocket,  ana  leaving  but  little  more  be-, 
hind  him ;  and  the  servant  being  summoned 
into  the  room,  was  despatched  to  put  up  a' 
change  of  linen  for  him.  He  then  implored' 
and  conjured  them,  as  they  loved  him,  td 
strugsfle  against  their  feelings ; — and  to  rely 
upon  nis  pledge  to  send  them,  within  ten^ 
hours  at  the  farthest,  intelligence  of  his* 
movements — assuring  them  of  his  confi- 
dent belief,  that  in  less  than  twenty-four: 
hours  he  should  have  returned  to  them. 
While  he  was  speaking  in  this  strain,  Mrs. 
Aubrey  suddenly  quitted  the  room,  and' 
afler  a  moment's  absence  returned,  her 
pallid,  agitated  countenance  overspread  with 
a  wild  smile  of  delight,  as  she  exclaim-^' 
ed,  breathlessly— "There,  love!  Dearest 
Charles !  He  says  there  is  no  harm  in  the' 
world  in  going  with  you  in  the  coach — and, 
indeed,  we  may  have  rooms  to  ourselves!**' 

"  My  sweet  Agnes"-— 

♦*I  will— I  wiB  go  with'  you,  Charlcw !. 
N<nhing  shall'prevent  tne^^even  if'f^litcwmf 
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yon  nt  the  door  of  the  place  you  are  going 
to  !'*  It  was  in  vain  for  Mr.  Aubrey  to  pro- 
test— ^as  he  did,  both  earnestly  and  vehe- 
mently;—  her  impassioned  importunities 
were  irresistible,  and  she  rushed  breath- 
lessly up  stairs  to  prepare  her  dress  to'ac-* 
Gompany  him  on  his  brief  but  melancholy 
journey.  Within  a  veiy  few  minutes  sh^ 
returned,  just  as  the  sound  of  the  coach 
Wheels  approaching  the  door  Was  heard. 
Mir.  Aubrey  and  Kate  perceived  the  dan- 

ferous  excitement  under  which  she  was  la- 
ouringr,  and  dreaded  its  effects ;  yet  what 
could  be  done?  Hie  could  not  prolong  his 
stay ;  and  It  would  be  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous to  leave  her  behind,  now  that  she 
had  set  her  heart  upon  accompanying  him, 
than  to  permit  her  to  go  with  them.  She 
carried  down  little  Agnes  in  her  arms,  and 
had  been  suffocating  her  and  Httle  Charles, 
who  walked  after  her,  with  kisses  and  con- 
vulsive embraces.  Both  the  children  were 
crying  bitterly ;  and  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Aubrey 
had  reached  the  parlour  door,  and  heard 
the  coach  steps  letting  down,  she  fell  into 
vfolent  hysterics. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,'*  said  Grab, as 
he  stood  close  beside  Mr.  Aubrey,  *who  was 
supporting  Mrs.  Aubrey ;  "  it  would  n*t  be 
amiss  if  1  was  to  say  you  should  come 
aTonof  with  me  at  once,  while  this  poor 

lady's  insensible — and  then" 

"O!  for  God's  sake— for  God's  sake! 
Remember  your  promise  T'  cried  Aubrey, 
and  in  a  voice  which  nearly  reached  the  of- 
ficer's heart.  As  it  was,  he  simply  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders,  and  awaited  the  issue 
^with  no  little  impatience,  but  in  silence. 
^Twas  in  the  midst  of  this  heartrrendinpr 
scene,  which  ensued  during  the  next  half 
fyowT,  that  Kate  displayed  the  strength  of 
character  which  so  remarkably  distinguish- 
ed her;  and  completely  mastering  her  own 
agitated  feelings,  she  essentially  contributed 
towards  Mrs.  Aubrey's  restoration  to  a  state 
whiflli  would  admit  of  her  at  length  isetting 
off.  The  children  had  been  removed — Mr. 
Aubrey  having  bid  them  an  agonising  adieu ; 
for  he  knew  not  what  accident  or  contri- 
vance might  occur  to  prevent  his  return  to 
them — and  after  embracing  his  weeping 
sister,  he  supported  Mrs.  Aubrey,  Grab 
closely  following  them,  into  the  coach.  All 
three  having  got  in,  "  Jem,*'  as  he  was 
called,  shut  up  the  door,  and  jumping  up 
on  the  coach-box,  they  drove  away.  Poor 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  on  taking  her  seat,  drew  from 
before  her  agitated  yet  beautiful  counter 
nance  the  long  dark  veil  which  she  had 
drawn  down  while  passing  fVom  the  housed 
into  the  coach,  and  gazed  at  Mr.  Aubrey 
With  such  an  expression  of  mingled  tender- 
\  and  agony,  as  was  almost  sufilcient  to 


have  broken  even  the  stony  heart  of  Gral>. 
She  also  held  her  husband's  hand  convul«, 
sively  grasped  within  her. own-^-as  thoucli 
fearful  of  their  being  even  yet.  violendj^ 
separated  firom  each  other.  As  they  went' 
along,,  in  ai^swer  to  Aubrey's  anxious  in- 
quiries concerning  the  nature  of  the  scenes 
which  awaited  him,  Mr.  Grab  told  hira  that 
his— Grab's — lock-up  was  in  Chancery 
Lane,  and  would  be/ound  as  comfortabl9  a 
place  as  need  be.  He  informed  his  prisoner* 
further,  that  he  might  have  his  choice— - 
whether  to  occupy  a  private  roon^,  with  a 
bed-room  opening  into  it-— or  go  uto  the 
public  room,  where  would  be  also  some 
dozen  other  debtors — and  in  which  case,  of 
course,  Mrs.  Aubrej^  must  return  home 
alone.  Mr.  Aubrey  inquired  what  would 
be  the  expense  of  the  private  room*  and  was 
horrified  on  hearing — two  ffuipeas  and  a 
half  a  day,  paid  in  advance  I—exclusive  of 
board  and  attendance,which  doubtless  would 
be  charged  for  on  a  commensurate  scale. 
The  prisoner  and  his  wife  gazed  at  each 
other  in  silence,  and  felt  sick  at  heart. 

"  Tlie  smallest  room — at  the  very  top  of 
the  house— would  suflice  for  both  a  sitting- 
room  and  bed-room,"  said  Aubrey;  *^d£d. 
we  do  not  care  a  straw  for. furniture." 

"The  room  I  told  you  of,  or  the  public^ 
room,  is  all  I've  to  offer  you,"'replied  Grab, 
somewhat  doggedly ;  "  and  you  needi|*t 
cry  out  before  you're  hurt;  for  it.  may  be 
your  friends  will  bail  you  out  before  the 
night — ^before  much  harm's  done !"  Sick 
at  heart,  his  wretched  companions  continued 
silent  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  MH  the 
coach  drew  up  opposite  the .  door  of  the 
house  of  which  they  had  been  speaking*  It 
wds  about  halfway  up  Chancery  Lane,  .oa 
the  right-hand  side  as  you  entered  from  the 
Strand.  Twas  a  small,  narrow,  dingy-, 
looking  house,  at  the  corner  of  a  miserable 
court.  The  solitary  window,  level  with  this 
door,  was  strongly  secured  within  by  thick 
perpendicular  iron  bars.  The  outer  door, 
at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  about  a  dozen  well- 
worn  steps,  stood  open,  leaving  exposed  to 
view  an  inner  door,  at  about  a  couple  of 
yards'  distance  from  the  outer  one ;  and  oii 
this  inner  door  was  a  brass  plate  bearing 
the  terrifying  name — 

GRAB, 

The  upper  part  of  the  door  Was  of  glass, 
aiid  secured  from  within,  like  the  window^ 
by  strong  iron  bars.— Aubrey^s  soul  sunk  * 
within  him  as  his  eye  took  in  these  various 
points  of  the  distnal  building  he  was  thus 
compelled  t6  enter.  The  follower,' imi^A.- 
diately  on  the  costch  drawing  up,  jumped' 
down,  and  running  up  the  stess  of  the 
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bqase,  knocked  at  t^ie  inner  door,  an4  bnr- 
rving  back,  opened  the  coaph  door  and  let 
.  down  the  steps. 

"Now,  Jarvey,  what's  the  daroagier' 
i|iqaired  Grab,  before  any  of  them  got  out 

*•  Six  shilling's,  your  honour." 

•*  You  must  tip,  sir,"  quoth  Grab  to  Mr. 
Aubrey ;  who  thereupon  counted  out  all  the 
nlver  he  had,  except  one  solitary  sixpence, 
md  they  descended,  followed  up  the  steps 
of  the  house  closely  bj^Grab.  Their  hearts 
felled  them  as  they  heard  the  sound  of  heavy 
Jlnffllng  keys  from  within  opening  the  door ; 
ana  the  next  moment  they  stood  within  a. 
short,  narrow,  and  dark  passage— the  sal- 
low, ill-looking  man  who  had  opened  the 
door,  instantly  closing,  barring,  and  locking 
i^  upon  them. 

"This  berets  the  public  room,"  quoth 
Grab,  with  the  confident  air  of  a  man  who 
feels  in  his  own  house;  and,  half  opening  a 
dpoT  on  his  left,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
number  of  men,  some  smoking,  others,  sit- 
ting with  their  feet  on  the  table,  reading  the 
newspapers;  others  playing  at  cards;  and 
almost  all  of  them  drinking,  and  either 
laughing,  talking,  or  singing. 

*'Now,  sir,  does  this  Ser€  suit  your 
fancy  1"  inquired  Grab  rather  sharply.  Mr. 
Aubrey  felt  his.  wife  leaning  heavily  on 
his  arm.  "Mercy!  1  shall  &iiU.!  1  feel 
choked  r*  she  whispered. 

"  Show  us  instantly  op  stairs  to  your  pri- 
vate room,  cost  what  it  may,"  said  Mr.  Au- 
brey, hastily. 

"  It's  only  fair  to  tell  you,  sir,  you  pay 
in  advance,  and  for  the  whole  day,  though 
vou  should  be  out  again  in  a  quarter  of  an 
npur*s  time:  it's  the  rule  of  the  house." 

*'  Show,  us  up  stairs,  sir,  without  delay," 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  peremptorily. 

"Jemmy-,  show  'em  up!"  ^claimed 
Grab,  briskly^  on  which  Jem  went  forward, 
followed  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  almost  entirely 
supporting  Mre.  Aubrey,  who  appeared  very 
faint,  up  the  narrow  and  angular  staircase. 
This  led  tbemjnto  a  tolerably  well-furr 
nished  room;  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  on  enter- 
ing it,  sunk  exhausted  on  tbe  sofa» — ^Here, 
again,  the  two  windows  were  strongly  se- 
cured with  iron  bars,  which  gave  a  pecu- 
liarly miserable  appearance  to  the  room. 
The  unhappy  couple  gazed  around  ^em  for 
a  moment  in  silence^ 

"  Beff  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Grab,  en- 
tering me  room — "  but  must  trouble  you  for 
two,  twehe^  si^s  always  pay  in  advance^  as 
I  told  you  a-coming." 

Aubrey,  involurSarily  shuddering^  took 
cmt  his  pocket-book^-Mrs.  Aubrey  burst- 
•'»«r  into  tears— rand  handed  to.Urab.  the 
oijly  money  he  had»  his^ve  povrndnotei  re-* 
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^The  lady  would,  perhaps,  like  a  giiiat 
of  negus  1"  inquired  Grab. 

"Certainly;  brin^  up  immediately  % 
^lass  of  cold  sherry  and  wat^"  replied  Mx 

ubrey. 

•f  That  vrill  be  ^ust  /u'o,  fivt^  six  to  brinA 
back — shall  have  it  directly,  sir,  change  ana 
all.  Here's  your  bed-room,  sir,"  he.  added, 
Opening  a  small  door  opposite  the  window, 
and  then  withdrew  by  that  throu^  whicl^ 
they  had  entered.  When  he  had  withdravim . 
leaving  them  alone,  Aubrey  folded  his  aroM 
tenderly  around  his  wife,  and  kissed  hei 
cold  pale  cheek«  and  then  helped  her  to  re^ 
move  her  bonnet,  which,  with  its  heavjf, 
black  veil,  evidently  oppressed  her.  Har 
rich,  dark  hair  fell  disordered  over  hex  tip- 
pet; and,  with  her  flushed  cheek  and'rest^ 
less  eye,  would  have  given  the  beholder  a> 
vivid  picture  of  beauty  and  virtue  in  disr 
tress. 

"Do  promise  me,  Charles!"  said  she, 
looking  fondly  at  him,  "  that  I  may  go  with, 
you,  wherever  they  will  allow  you  to  take, 
me.^ 

i  "  I  trust,  Agnes,  that  I  shall  be  at  larga 
iagain  before  long.  This  is  really  a  com- 
fortable room,"  be  added,  evading  her 
question. 

^''If  only  Kate  and  the  children  were 
here,"  she  replied,  tremulously.  "Poo? 
things!  I  wonder  what  they  are  domg  just 
now !  Kate  will  break  her  heart,  po<»  girl, 
if  we  don't  return  soon !" 

"  Never  fear,  Agnes !  But  let  us.  look 
what,  kind  of  a  bed-room  they  have  given 
us.  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  occasion, 
however,  to  occupy  it.    Come,  let  us  see !" 

Twas  very  small  and  close,  to  be  sure,  an^  * 
had  but  one  narrow  window,  secured,  like 
all  the  others,  by  strong  iron  bars.  It  over- 
looked a  little  nagged  ya.x^  about  foorteei^ 
feet  square,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high 
walls,  portions  of  adjofning  housee.  It  wa» 
here  that  the  prisoners  "  took  the  cdr^^  and 
their  escape  was  effectually  prevented  by 
close  and  strong  bars  of  iron  passing  from 
side  to  side,  at  about  ten  feet  distance  from 
the  ground.  They  looked  down,  and  be- 
held two  or  three  meneftting  and  standing- 
beneath,  who  looked  mpre  like  animals 
caged  in  a  men^igerie  than  mere  human  bet 
ings.  Twas  to  Aubrey  a  sickening  siffht^ 
ana  he  turned  from  the  window,  and  they 
both  re-entered  the  front  room  as  Grab  re- 
turned with  the  sherry  and  water,  and  the 
change,  which  he  told  down  on  the  table* 
He  then  asked  what  they  would  like  to  have 
for  dinner — cutlets,  steaks,  or  chops— as  be 
wished  to  know  before  Mrs.  Grab  wentaa| 
"  to  ofder  the  house  dinner."  Thejeeemedt 
however,  to  loathe  the  idea  of  eating,  not  % 
little  to  the  annoyance  of  their  trulj  honif 
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t9)»U  ho$t :  Aubrey'  tameatly  heggjmz  him 
to  send  off  a  message  instanUy,  wim  his 
eard,  to  Mr.  Runninffton. 

*'  A  couple  of  shiliii^s  for  the  man,  sir,'* 
said  Grab ;  and  having  received  it,  with- 
drew, leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  to 
themselves  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half; 
at  the  end  of  which  period,  their  hearts 
leaped  for  joy  to  see  Mr.  Runninffton  enter 
the  room,  with  a  countenance  full  of  con* 
cem  and  sympathy. 

**  Well,  but  yon  shall  not  be  much  longer 
in  this  hateful  hole,  at  any  rate,*'  said  ne, 
af^r  some  half  hour's  anxious  conversation 
with  them ;  and,  ringing  the  bell,  directed 
the  man  to  send  Grab  up  stairs,  and  to  fetch 
pen,  ink,  and  paper. — In  a  few  minutes 
Grab  appeared. — "  You've  no  objection,  I 
suppose.  Grab,  to  discharge  Mr.  Ai^rey  on 
my  undertaking  t" 

^  *'  In  course  not,  sir,"  replied  Grab,  rea- 
dily ;  but  he  was  a  good  deal  disappointed 
at  so  abrupt  a  close  to  bis  exactions.  Mr. 
Runnington  sat  down  and  began  to  write. 
^  You  had  better  send  off  to  the  office,  and 
eee  if  there's  any  thinff  else  there,"  he  add- 
ed, (meaning  that  Gnh  should  search,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do,  for  any  other  writs  against 
Mr.  Aubrey  which  miffht  be  lodged  with 
the  sheriff,  before  discharging  his  prisoner 
eut  of  custody.) 

**^  You  don't  apprehend  any  thing  theref 
do  you  t"  injquired  Mr.  Runmngton,  rather 
•enously,  without  taking  his  eye  from  the 
paper  on  which  he  was  writing. 

**'  Heaven  only  knows  \  But  I  think 
not,"  replied  Aubrey. 

The  following  was  the  undertaking  given 
by  Mr.  Runnington,  and  which  operated  as 
an  instant  release  of  his  oppressea  and  truly 
persecuted  client: — 

**AiAiiji  Mh,  Quirk  and  others.^  (Ui|»c^ 

••  We  hereby  undertake  to  procure  that 

execution  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bail-bond 

herein,  for  the  above-named  defendant,  in 

due  time. 

•♦  Runnington  &  Co. 
**  Defendant's  Attorneys^ 
"  To  Mr.  Grab, 
««  Officer  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex." 

With  this  document  lying  before  them, 
and  awaiting  the  messengers  return  from 
the  sheriff's  office,  Mr.  Runnington  vid 
Mr.  Aubrey  conversed  together  anxiously 
on  the  subject  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap's  bill.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  general  course 
of  practice  to  be  aware,  that  beyond  requir- 
ing him  to  put  in  bail  to  the  action,  (spe- 
eiS  bail,  as  it  is  called,)  no  effidctive  step 
could   be  taken  against  him  for  sevooii 


months  to  come ;  u  e.  tiU  Miehaekiat  t 
in  the  ensuing  November^*  however  eager 
and  active  the  plaintiffs  might  be :  to  that 
be  had  an  interval  of  at  least  four  monthji 
in  which,  as  the  phrase  is,  *'  to  turn  him- 
self about,"  and  endeavour  to  discover  some 
mode  of  extricating  himself  from  his  present 
serious  dilemma.— After  reminding  Mf. 
Aubrey  that  neither  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
nor  a  member  of  parliament,  nor  an  attor- 
ney, could  become  bail  for  him,  Mr.  Run- 
nington reouested  the  names  of  two  or  thnie 
conndential  friends  to  whom  he  might  ap- 
ply to  become  security  for  Mr.  Aubrey ;  and 
aa  he  should  be  at  any  time  able  to  exone- 
rate them  from  liability,  by  surrendering  hie 
person  to  their  creditors,  he  felt  no  hesita 
tioB  in  appl]ring  to  them  to  perform  for  him 
this  act  or  kindness.  **  By  the  way,"  said 
Mr«  Runnington,  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
versation, anid  with  apparent  carelessness, 
^  could  I  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  en  a  lit> 
tie  matter  of  business  t  And  will  Mrs.  Au- 
brey excuse  us  for  a  momootl"  turning  to- 
wards her.-— She  bowed,  and  they  witl^rev 
for  a  moment  into  the  adjoining  bed*room. 

"Put  this  into  your  pocket,"  said  Mi. 
Runnington,  taking  out  the  day's  newspa- 
per; "and  when  you  have  an  opportunity, 
read  the  account  of  what  took  place  yester- 
day in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  It 
startled  me  not  a  little,  I  can  tell  you ;  aikd 
the  reason  of  my  not  having  been  at  the  olP> 
fice  when  your  messenger  arrived  was,  that 
I  had  not  returned  from  Vivian  Stre^ 
whither,  and  to  the  Temple,  I  had  gone  in 
search  of  you.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't 
alarm  Mrs.  Aubrey,  or  Miss  Aubrey }  but, 
if  any  thing  occurs  to  you,  do  not  lose  one 
moment  in  putting  yourself  into  eommunV* 
cation  with  us.  If  possible,  I  will  call  at 
Vivian  Street  this  evening."  With  this 
'they  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  nothing  in 
their  appearance  calculated  to  alarm  MrSk 
Aubrey,  or  evmi  attract  her  attention. 

ShorUy  afterwards  Grab  entered  the  room* 
"All  right,  sir,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Running- 
ton;  and  added,  turning  to  Mr.Aabrey, 
"  You're  no  longer  in  my  custody,  sir,  and 
I  hope  you'll  nev^  be  again." 

"0,  Charles!  thank  God!— Let  us  not 
stay  another  moment!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  joyously  starting  up,  and  putting 
on  her  bonnet. ,  "  0,  let  us  get  once  more 
into  the  open  street!-— the  sweet  fresh  air! 
Kate  will  go  wild  with  joy  to  see  us  again ! 
O,  dear  Mr.  Runnington  f  how  can  we  suf- 
ficiently thank  youi"  she  added,  turning 
towards  him  enthusiastically.  Within  m 
few  minutes'  time  they  had  quitted  that  die* 

*  The  unprofeMfonal  reader  it  informed  (hat  this, 
is  lune  very  fkr  otberwiee ;  legal  proceedJnp  !iav« 
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ma!  scene;  tliey  were  zpXn  apparently 
free.  On  first  steppingr  into  the  bright, 
ebeering  sunlight,  ana  bustling,  noisy  street, 
it  had  a  sort  of  freshness— of  noTelty  to 
Uiem.  Now  they  were  free  to  go  whither- 
soever they  chose!— O,  blessed  Liberty  ! 
let  an  Englishman  lose  thee  for  but  an  hour, 
to  become  aware  of  thy  value! — ^It  seemed 
to  the  Aubreys,  as  if  ten  times  the  real  in- 
terval had  elapsed  between  their  entering 
aAd  quitting  the  scene  of  his  incarceration. 
With  what  exhilarated  spirits  they  hastened 
homeward !  as  if  a  millstone  were  no  longer 
suspended  from  their  necks.  But  Mr.  Au- 
brey suddenly  bethought  himself  of  the 
newspaper  given  him  by  Mr.  Runnii\gton; 
and  it  cost  him,  indeed,  a  great  effort  to  as- 
sume a  cheerfulness  so  foreign  to  his  feel- 
ings. 

While,  however,  they  are  thus  walking 
homeward,  intending,  in  the  event  of  Mrs. 
Aubrey  becoming  fatigued,  to  take  a  shil- 
ling drive  on  their  way,  let  me,  in' order  to 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  para- 
mph  tojwhich  Mr.  Runnington  had  called 
Aubrey's  attention,  turn  for  a  while  from 
tfte  vi'rtnoits  and  afflicted  couple,  to  trace 
the  leading  raovemente  of  that  master  spirit 
of  evil,  Mr.  Gammon;  for  which  purpose  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  history  from 
the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  Mr.  Aubrey 
had  called  at  Mr.  Gammon's  chiambers,  to 
forbid  him  visiting  any  longer  at  Vivian 
Street.  By  that  time,  Mr.  Gammon  had 
thoroughly  thought  out  his  plan  of  operair 
tions.  What  had  passed  between  him  and 
Mis.4  Aubrey  and  her  brother,  had  satisfied 
him  that  the  time  for  calling  into  action  all 
his  forces  had  arrived ;  and  the  exact  end 
he  proposed-  to  himself  was,  to  plunge  Mr. 
AUorey  at  once  into  apparently  inextricable 
and  hopeless  difiSculty — ^into  total  ruin — so 
as  to  render  them  all  more  accessible  to  Mr. 
Gammon's  advances,  and  to  force  Miss  Au- 
brey into  entertaining  his' addresses,  as  the 
sdle  means  of  effecting  her  brother's  libera- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  him  debtor  to  so  large  an 
aftiount  as  would  precludis  the  interference 
of  even  the  most  liberally  disposed  of  his 
fHends.  They  might  very  probably  go  as 
far  as  fifteen  hundred  pounds  on  his  behalf, 
who  could  not  be  brought  to  think  of  nearly 
twelve  thousand  pounds — it  being  borne  in 
mind,  that  one  alone  of  Mr.  Aubrey's 
friends.  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  was  already  lia- 
ble, or*  his  behalf,  to  some  eleven  thousand 
pounds,  which  would  become  payable  on 
the  ensuing  24th  of  January.  But  the 
riiask  was  not  yet  to  be  thrown  off:  Gam^- 
mon  resolved  to  appear  the  firm  friend  of 
Mr.  Aubrey  to  the  last;  deprecatingr  vehe- 
mently, and  striving  to  avert  from  him,  the 


very  proceedings  which  he  was  all  tna 
iK'hil^,  with*  secret  skill  and  vigour,  ur^ng 
oa  against  him.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  recall  Titmouse's  atte,ntion  to  the  two 
promissory  nott,s  for  5000/.  each;  to  pre- 
tend reluctance  to  allow  them  to  be  put  in 
suit,  and  yet  give  him  clearly  to  understand 
that  he  might  do  so  without  giving  mortal 
offence  to  Gammon. 

At  the  moment  of  the  reader's  being  re- 
introduced to  Mr.  Gammon,  that  gentleman 
was  sitting,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, at  his  chambers,  beside  a  table,  on 
which  were  placed  a  lustrous  lamp,  a  num- 
ber of  papers,  and  coffee.  In  one  hand  be 
held  the  rough  draft  of  his  rent-charge, 
which  had  that  day  been  sent  to  him  by 
Mr.  Frankpledge,  and  he  was  ocQasionallj 
making  pencil  memoranda  on  the  margin  a^ 
he  went  along.  He  would  sometimes  pause 
in  his  task,  as  if  his  thoughts  wandered  tp 
other  subjects ;  his  countenance  looked  ha- 
rassed, his  ample  brow  seemed  laden  with 
anxiety.  Certainly,  great  as  was  his  ener- 
gy, clear  as  was  his  head,  and  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  the  despatch  of  business  of 
even  the  most  difficult  and  varied  descrip- 
tion, all  his  powers  were  at  that  moment 
taxed  to  their  very  uttermost  stretch,  as  a 
hasty  glance  round  the  room  will  satisfy 
the  reader.  On  the  sofa  lay  several  piles 
of  loose  papers.  First,  there  were  the  drafts, 
briefs-*-^na  voluminous  they  were— which 
he  was  now  preparing,  or  rather  settling,  in 
the  following  actions  for  bribery  penalties, 
coming  oh  for  trial  at  the  ensuing  York- 
shire Assizes : — 

"  WiGLEr  V.  Gammon,  {S,  /.)" 
**    Same     v.  Mudflint,  {S.  /.)** 
"    Same     v.  Bloodsuck,  (iS*.  /.)" 
♦*    Same     v.  Woodlouse,  CS,J.^^^ 


All  these  serious  actions  were  i>ein^ 
pushed  forward  with  great  vigour,  at  tha 
instance  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  who  had, 
moreover,  directed  them  all  to  be  made  spe- 
cial jury  causes. 

Secondly,  a  monstrous  mass  of  pai^rs 
also  lying  on  the  sofa,  conta'fied  thie  hcouo, 
geneous  elements,  out  of  which  it  required  » 
head  as  clear  as  Gammon's  to  draw  up  a 
brief  for  the  defence  in  a  very  complicated 
case  of  etmspiracy — "  The  Kino  v.  Mh>- 
DtsTON,  Snake,  and  Othehs," — ^and  which 
was  coming  on  for  trial .  at  the  ensuinjj 
King's  Bench  sitti.ng8  for  London;  ithavin|^ 
been  removed,  on  account  of  its  great  diffi- 
cultj^  and  importance,  by  certiorari  from  the 
Old  Bailey.  It  ought  to  have  been  by  thia 
time  prepared ;  yet  Mr.  Gammoh  had 
scarcely  even  looked  at  the  papers,  though 
the  credit  of  their  office  was  at  stake^  r* 
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the  esse  had  attraetea  a  large  sliajro  of  pub- 
lic attention. 

Tliirdly,  tbere  were  scattered  about  com- 
plete masses  of  papers  connected  with  the 
various  joint-stock  companies  in  which  Mr. 
Gammon  was  concerned,  either  openly  or 
secretly — either  professionally,  or  as  a 
shareholder;  the  management  of  mapy.of 
Uiem  requiring  infinite  vigilance  and  tact. 
These  matters,  however,  and  many  others 
which  had  accumulated  upon  htm,  till  the 
bare  thoughts  of  them  oppressed  and  dis- 
tracted him,  he  had  altogether  neglected, 
occupied  as  he  was  by  the  absorbing  pur- 
suit of  Miss  Aubrey,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  schemes  and  purposes  respecting 
Titmouse  and  the  Yatton  property.  As  if 
all  this  had  not  been  sufficient,  there  was 
yet  another  of  a  totally  different  description. 
Gammon  was  writing  a  series  of  very  popu- 
lar and  powerful  attacks  in  the  Sunday 
FUtth^  upon  a  certain  Tory  ex-Mlnister— ^in 
feet,  endeavours  to  write  him  down— and 
tlus  with  the  privity,  and  even  occasional 
assistance,  of  on&whom  Gammon  intended, 
in  due  time,  to  make  great  use  o^  as  soon 
as  his  lordship  should  have  sufficiently 
committed  himself;  viz.  my  Lord  Blossom 
and  Box.  Now,  Gammon  had,  for  three 
weeks  running,  disappointed  the  numerous 
readers  of  the  Sunday  Flash,  during  which 
period,  also,  he  bad  been  almost  baited  to 
death  upon  the  subject  by  old  Quirk,  the 
chief  proprietor  of  the  paper;  and  that  very 
evening,  the  odious  viper,  its  editor,  bad 
been  there  badgering  him,  till  be  had  given 
a  positive  pledge  to  prepare  an  article 
against  the  ensutng  Saturday.  All  these 
things  put  together,  were  enough  for  one 
strong-headed  man  to  bear  up  against,  and 
^  Gammon  felt  very  nearly  overwhelmed ;  and 
the  reader  will  Uiink  it  very  excusable  Jn 
Mr«.  Gammon,  that  he  felt  such  difficulty  in 
comnaanding  his  thoughts  even  to  the  in- 
teresting task  of  settling  the'  draft  of  his 
own  rent-char^  on  the  Yatton  property. 
He  was  not  quite  satisfied^  with  the  way  m 
which  Frankpledge  had  tinkered  up  the 
^consideration^'*  shadowed  forth  in  Gam- 
mon's instruetions,  and  was  just  sketching 
off  one  compounded  of  a  *^ certain  sum. of 
Hye  thousand  pounds  of  good  and  lawful 
inoney  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  aforesaid 
Oily  Gammon,  at  or  before  the  execution 
of  these  presents,  paid  to  the  said  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  and  the  receipt  whereof  the  said 
Titmouse  acknowledged,  and  from  the  same 
and  every  part  thereof,  released  and  dis- 
charged the  said  Oily  Gammon,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns**  (!!!) 
And  ^^  of  the  great  skill,  and  exertion,  and 
•acrihces  d*  the  said  Oily  Gammon,  for  and. 


(m  behalf  of  the  said  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  ia 
the  recovery  of  the  Yatton  property,"  lite. 

I  say  he  had  just  finished  off  this  little 
matter,  and  was  varying  one  of.  two  of  the 
expressions,  when  a  sharp  knock  at  his 
door  announced  the  arrival  of  the  intelligent 
grantor  of  the  aforesaid  annuity,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse himself,  whose  stylish  cab  was  at 
that  moment  standing  opposite  to  the  en- 
trance to  Thavies*  Inn,  in  Holborn,  having 
brought  him  direct  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whither,  hovirever,  he  was  to  return 
by  eleven  o'clock,  till  which  time  he  bad 
paired  off,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  com^. 
and  consult  Mr.  Gammon  on  one  or  two  im* 
portant  matters. '  Poor  Titmouse  had  con« 
ceived,  since  his  memorable  interview  with 
Gammon  formerly  related,  a  violent  hatred 
of  Mr.  Gammon;  but  which  was  almost 
absorbed  in  his  dread  of  that  gentleman, 
who  had  such  unlimited  power  over  him. 
The  sudden  and  serious  diminution  of  his 
income  by  Gamipon's  rent-charge,  almost 
turned  his  head  upside-down,  and  occa- 
sioned, a  pother  in  his  little  bosom,  which, 
was  all  the  greater  for  his  being  unable  to 
admit  any  sympathizing  friend  into  his  coivfi- 
dence.  He  had  beeome  fidgetty  and  irritable 
to  a  degree;  his  countenance  and  demeanor 
troubled  and  depressed :  from  all  which,  the 
more  intimate  among  his  brother  senators 
naturally  inferred  that  he  had  lost  large  sums 
at  play,  or  was  harassed  by  his  election  ex- 
penses; or  had  quarrelled  with  his  mis- 
tress, or  had  been  found  out  by  his  wife ;  or 
been  kicked,  and  dare  not  call  out  .the  ag- 
gressor; or  that  some  other  such  accident 
as  frequently  happens  to  young  gentlemen 
of  fashion  had  befallen  him.  Now,  to  be 
candid  with  the  reader,'  Titmouse  certainly 
was  getting  into  rather  deep  water.  For- 
midable creditors  were  beginning  to  look 
somewhat  sternly  after  him  from  various 
quarters;  his  upholsterer  was  becoming 
troublesome;  his  wine-merchant  insisted  on 
at  least  four  hundred  pounds  on  account; 
Messrs.  Jewel  and  Nicknacl^  were  surprised 
at  having  received  no  payment  for  sundry 
expensive  articles  of  jewellery  and  virCii* 
His  coachma^er,  his  tailor,  a  host  of  house- 
hold creditors,  were  getting  very  restless ; 
he  had  a  running  account  of  some  ^x  or 
eight  hundred  pounds  at  the  Gliddington,  in 
respect  of  his  parliamentary  and  other  din- 
ners at  that  fasniqnable  establishment ;  his 
yacht  was  a  dreadful  drain  upon  him.;  he 
had  been  unfortunate  in  his  sporting  specu- 
lations :  in  short,  if  Gammon  had  his  anxi- 
eties, so  had  Titmouse  his.  He  felt  him- 
self getting  terribly  out  at  elbows ;  so  much 
so,  that  he  could  no  longer  give  that  calm^ 
and  undivided  attenUon  to  his  parli&Qdntai'y 
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dutiM,  which  his  enlightened  constitnenls 
bad  a  right  to  expect  at  his  hands;  and,  in 
ihort,  the  sole  occasion  of  his  calling  on 
Gammon,  was  to  see  if  that  gentleman 
eould  devise  some  mode  of  once  more  re- 
plenishing his  empty  coffers — a  farther 
mortgage  on  the  Yatton  property  being  the 
exact  mode  of  doing  so  which  he  was  about 
to  propose  to  Ganmion.  It  required  some 
tact,  however,  as  he  felt,  to  broach  that  sub- 
ject, in  the  present  position  of  affairs;  so 
tte  avowed  that  he  had  called  to  see  if  J^. 
OammanU  deeds  were  ready  for  eigning^-- 
as  he,  Titmouse,  was  anxious  to  get  it  off 
his  mind\  Time  was  very  precious  with 
Mr.  Gammon :  he,  therefore,  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  plucking  aside  the  thin  disguise  of 
Titmouse,  and  discovering  the  real  object  of 
his  visit.  Mr.  Gammon  looked  very  serious, 
indeed,  on  hearing  the  account  of  Titmouse's 
prodigal  expenditure,  and  remonstrated  with 
him  earnestly,  and  even  authoritatively ;  but 
it  instantly  occurred  to  him— «ou1d  there 
possibly  be  a  better  opportunity  for  broach- 
mg  the  subject  of  the  two  promissory 
notes  1 

•*  My  dear  Titmouse,**  sud  he,  with 
pieat  kindness  of  manner,  **  notwithstand- 
mg  all  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  say,  I  do 
sincerely  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  serve 
you  in  this  emergency.  Birt  we  really 
must  spare  old  Yatton  for  a  little ;  you've 
sadly  burdened  her  already;  we  shall  be 
killing  the  goose  to  get  at  the  golden  egg, 
if  we  don't  mind  what  we*re  about !" 

«* !  But  what  the  devil's  to  be  done, 

Mr.  Gammon  t  For,  *pon  mv  soul,  Fm 
most  particular  hard  up,  and  sometliing 
must  b'^  done." 

*'  VI  e  must  bethink  ourselves  of  our  other 
resources,  my  dear  sir— let  us  see'*— he 
paused,  with  his  hand  resting  on  hts  fore- 
nead  for  a  few  moments,—"  O !  by  the  way 
—certainly,**  he  added,  suddenly — "but, 
no !  it's  a  thousand  piti^ ;  but  my  word  is 


Sh?  what!  does  any  thing  strike  you, 
Gammon? — ^'Pon  my  life,  what  is  itl'*  in- 
quired Titmouse,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

"Why,  yes,  certairjy,"  replied  Gam- 
mon, musingly— adding,  as  if  he  did  not 
intend  Titmouse  to  hear  him,  "  to  be  sure, 
ti  would  put  ten  thousand — ^nay,  with  the 
interest,  nearly  eleven** 

«*  The  devil  it  would !  What  would  t  My 
stars,  Mr.  G?immon !"  exclaimed  Titmouse, 
eagerly—"  Do  let  us  know  what  it  is  !** 

"  Why,  I  was  certainly  thinking,  at  the 
moment.'*  replied  Gammon,  with  a  sigh, 
"of  that  poor  devil  Aubrey's  two  notes  for 
0000/.  apiece,  and  interest.'* 

Titmouse's  face  suddenly    fell.      "O, 

rd !  Is  that  all  1  Hang  the  fellow— he's 


a  beggar— ^«queezed  dry — nothing  more  eao 
be  got  oqt  of<him!"  he  exclaimed,  with 
mingled  chagrin  and  contempt.  "A*n*t 
worSi  powder  and  shot!  Blood  from  a 
stone — won't  have  any  thing^  worth  taking 
these  ten  years  to  come  !** 

"Poor fellow!"  quoth  Gammon. 

"'Pon  my  soul,  Gammon,  it's  tne  yoa 
may  say  that  of,  I  rather  think  t" 

"  Why,"  said  Gammon,  glancing  rather 
keenly  at  Titmouse,  "  my  first  and  greatest 
duty  on  earth,  my  dear  Titmouse,  is  to  you 
—to  look  af^r,  to  secure  your  interests ; 
and  candour  compels  me  to  say,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  my  feelincr  towards  that  unfor- 
tunate person,  still,  I  think,  you've  only  to 
squeeze  kirn  pretty  hard,  and  blood  would 
come  from  other  people.  Eh !  you  un- 
derstand !" 

"  By  Jove !— Indeed  !— No !  But  would 
it,  really?  How ?— Scpeeze  away,  then, 
and  be — !  Please  bring  an  action  afrainst 
the  fellow,  the  first  thin?  in  the  morning! 
Put  him  in  jail,  and  he'll  get  the  money, 
I'll  warrant  him !  Dem  the  fellow !  wiry 
don't  he  pay  his  debts  1  It's  devilish  haii 
on  mey  a'n't  it !  Didn't  I  forgive  him  forty 
thousand  pounds  ?  By  the  way,  I'd  forgot 
there's  the  other  ten  thousand  that  Lord  de 
la  Zouch  is  security  for— when  do  we  touch 
that?" 

"  0 !  we've  taken  a  bond  for  that^  which 
win  not  fall  due  before— let  me  see— the 
24th  of  next  January." 

"'Pon  my  soul,  what  a  cursed  bore! 
But  can't  one  do  any  thing  with  it  before 
then?" 

"  What !  sue  on  it  before  it's  duel** 

u  jf^ — pga j  I  I  mean,  raise  the  wind  on 
it  Surely  Lord  de  la  Zouch's  name 
is" 

"Whew!"  thought  Gammon,  "that 
stroke  certainly  had  never  occurred  to  me! 
Ay,  he's  right,  the  little  fool !  Old  Fang 
will  advance  ^000/.  or  9000/.  or  more,  even 
—I'll  see  to  it,  by  Jove !"  Then  he  said, 
aloud — "  It  may  be  possible,  certainly,  my 
dear  Titmouse;  bat  I  see  very  great  ol^* 
stacles  in  the  way." 

"  Some  cussed  law  point— eh  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  assure  you  I  wilj  turn  my 
best  attention  to  it,"  he  added ;  abd  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  hack  Titmouse  to  the  point 
at  which  he  had  started  off.  "  And,  speak- 
ing of  poor  Aubre'y — it's  certainly  true 
that  you  have  been,  I  may  say,  extrara- 
gantly  liberal  to  him— forbearing  beyond 
example ;  and  I  can't  think  that  any  one 
C4n  be  expected,  when  he  knows  a  wave  of 
his  hand  will  put  some  eleven  thousand 
pounds  into  his  pocket,  to  stand  by  idle  ibi^ 
ever !  It  is  not  in  human  nature"—^— 

"  No ;  'pen*  my  life  it  isn't."  quoth  H 
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none,  with  a  nanM  mtf  qi^  mnUe  to 
make  out  whether  OammoB  intaaded  to 
fsTonT  or  diseourafv  the  notioB  of  immo- 
duttdy  proceeding  affainst  Anbrey ;  whieh 
Ghramon  obsenriog,  be  proceeded :  *^  At  all 
ewMrti,  I  should  sayv  mat  if  yoa  coftuder 
that  year  own  necessities"——— 

**Demme!  I  should  think  so!"  inter- 
posed TitmoQse. 

"  Recfuired  it — and,  as  you  very  properly 
observed,  you  are  the  best  jua|^:  cer- 
tainly"  he  naused — surely  llUnouse 

now  saw  hisdrin! 

«« Yes— >'pon  my  soul  I"  exclaimed  Tit- 


**Why,  in  that  case,  it  is  only  doe  to 
rafself  to  say  /  can  be  no  party  to  it;  I 
have  had  to  bear  miongh  alieady  that  was 
doe  to  others;  and  since  I  have  solemnly 
j^edffed  my  word  of  honour  to  Mr.—*-" 

**  What  the  deviUb  you  mean,  Grammon  1 
Obss  me  if  I  can  make  you  out  a  bit !"  in- 
terrupted Titmouse,  snappidily. 

^  You  misunderstand  ma,  my  dear  Tit- 
mouse !  Once  for  all,  I  say,  if  yon  want  the 
ifioney,  you  must  at  once  sue  on  the  bill 
notes ;  and  my  opinion  is,  you'll  get  the 
money ;  only,  I  must  not  appear  in  it,  you 
know  !  But,  if  you  choose  to  employ  some 
otiier  solicitor— there's  that  Mr.  Spitfire, 
for  instance— to  compel  me  to  give  up  the 
notes''-— 

**0  Lord !  Honour !  No,  no !— So  bless 
me  heayen !  1  didn't  mean  any  thing  of  the 
kind,"  cried  Titmouse,  alarmedly,  fearful  of 
offending  Gammon,  who  could  scarcely  con- 
O0»l  his  impatience  and  disgust  at  the  stu- 
pidi^^  of  Titmouse. 

^  1  cannot  make  you  understand  me.  Tit- 
mouse !  What  I  mean  is,  it  is  my  du^  not 
to  let  my  feelings  interfere  with  your  in- 
terest. I  now,  therefore,  adyise  you  imme- 
diately to  put  yourself  into  the  hands — ^as 
far  as  this  little  business  is  concerned— -of 
some  other  solicitor,  say  Mr.  Spitfire,  in 
Scorpion  Court;  and  whateyra*  he  tells  you 
to  do,  da  without  hesitation.  You  will 
probably  tell  him  that,  if  he  demands 
the  two  notea  on  your  behalf,  I  may,  for 
form's  sake,  resist;  but  I  know  I  shall  be 
ordered  to  give  them  up !  Well,  I  can't 
help  it!" 

^^  Honour  now,  €rammon !  May  I  do  as  I 
like  1"  inquired  Titmouse. 

"Honour!" 

**^And  you  won't  be  angry  1  Not  a 
Wtl  ehl" 

•  **  On  my  sacred  word  of  honour !"  replied 
€rammon,  solemnly,  placing  his  hand  on 
his  breast. 

**Then  lire  away,  Flannagan!"  cried 
Titmouse,  joyfully,  mapping  his  fingers. 
>  -  By  Jove,  here  goes!     Heri's'  finr  a  jolly 
2  P 


squeeze!  Ah, ha!  Tte  thouiaiid  drops  of 
blood!*— by  Jove,  he'll  bleed  to  death! 
But,  by  the  way,  what  will  Mr.  Quirk 
sayl" 

»< Curse  Mr.  Quirk!"  cried  Gammon, 
impa^ntly ;  «*  you  know  the  course  you  are  to 
nursue :  you  are  your  own  master,  surely ! 
What  has  Mr.  Quirk  to  do  with  you,  when 
I  aHow  you  to  act  in  this  way  t" 

"  To  be  sure !  Well,  here's  a  go !  Wasn't 
it  a  luelrr  thought  of  mine  to  come  here  to- 
night 1  But  don't  you  forget  the  other  ten 
thousand— the  two  makes  twen^  thousand^ 
by  Jove !  I'm  set  un  again— ah,  ha !  And 
as  soon  as  ever  the  House  is  up,  if  I  don't 
cut  away  in  my  span-new  yacht,  with  a 
lot  of  jolly  chaps,  to  the  East  Indies,  or 
some  other  place  that'll  take  us  a  good  six 
weeks,  or  so,  to  go  and  come  back  in! 
Hollo!  Is  thateleyen  o'clock  strikipgl"  he 
inquired,  with  a  start,  taking  out  his  watch  ; 
"it  is,  by  Jove !  and  my  pair's  up;  they'll 
be  dividing — ^I'm  off !  CJood-night." 

**  You  remember  where  Mr.  Spitfire  lives  % 
In  Scorpion  Court,  Strand,  l  most  say, 
he's  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the 
profession;  and  so  quick!" 

*•  Ab— I  remember !  I'll  be  with  him  the 
moment  after  breakfast !"  replied  Titmouse ; 
Gammon  shook  him  by  the  hand ;  feeling, 
when  he  had  shut  both  his  doors,  as  if  he 
had  been  playing  with  an  ape.  "  0  thou 
undefinable  and  undiscoverable  principle  re- 
gulating human  affairs !"  thought  he,  fall- 
mg  into  a  revery,  a  bitter  scowl  settling  on 
his  strongly  marked  features,  '*  of  what  na- 
ture soever  thou  art,  and  if  any  such  there 
really  be,  what  cojiceivable  purpose  canst 
thou  have  had  in  view  in  placing  this  exe- 
crable idiot  and  mb  in  our  relative  posi- 
tions 1"  He  pursued  this  line  of  reflection 
for  some  time,  till  he  had  got  into  a  far 
more  melancholy  and  misapthropical  hu- 
mour than  he  had  ever  before  fallen  into; 
till,  recollecting  himself,  and  with  a  deep 
sigh,  he  rang  for  a  fresh  supply  of  coffee 
from  his  drowsy  laundress;  and  then  ex- 
erted himself  vigorously  till  nearly  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  he 
got,  exhausted,  into  bed. 

During  the  ensuing  day,  sore  enough,  he 
received  a  letter  signed  "  Simeon  Spiifire,^^ 
and  dated  from  ^'  Scorpion  Court,'*^  informing 
him  that  its  respectable  writer  *«  was  in- 
structed to  apply  to  him,  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Titmouse,  for  the  immediate  delivery  up  of 
two  promissory  notes  for  5000/.  each,  given 
by  one  Charles  Aubrey  to  the  aforesaid  Tit- 
mouse," and  begging  i*  Mr.  Gammon's  im- 
mediate attention  Mereto."  Gammon  im- 
mediately copied  out  and  sent  a  letter  which 
he  had  prepared  beforehand,  taking  very 
high  ground  indeed,  but  slipping  in  an  en 
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oonra^ng  admission  of  Ae  strioi  kgal  li^t 
of  Mr.  Spitfire's  client.  Twas,  in  short,  a 
loTely  letter,  sbo^wing  its  writer  to  be  one 
of  the  most  fastidiously  hiffb-minded  men 
iiring;  bot  producing  not  tbe  least  fovonr- 
able  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Spitfire, 
who  instantly  forwarded  a  formal  and  pe* 
fomptory  demand  of  the  two  documents  in 
question.  Gammon  wrote  a  second  Rettery 
alluding  to  an  unguarded  admission  made 
in  his  former  letter,  which  he  most  dsToutly 
hoped  would  not  be  used  apainst  him;  and 
in  terras  of  touching  and  energetic   elo** 

Suence,  reasserted  that,  tbongh  the  letter  of 
le  law  might  be  against  him,  he  oonceiTed 
that,  in  point  of  honour,  and,  indeed,  of  jas* 
tice,  he  was  warranted  in  adhering  to  the 
solemn  promise  he  had  made  to  a  gentle- 
man for  whom  he  entertained  the  most  pro* 
found  respect;  and,  in  abort,  be  flatly. re- 
used to  give  up  the  instruments  demanded. 
Inconceivable  was  the  exultation  of  Mr. 
Spitfirsj  on  finding  himself  getting  so  much 
the  better  of  so  astute  a  person  as  Mr.  Gam- 
mon ;  he  took  an  opportunity^  of  showing  to 
oTery  one  who  came  to  the  office,  how  Mr. 
Gammon  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  supe- 
rior tactics  of  Mr.  Spitfire.  He  then  wrote 
a  fine  flourishing  letter  to  wind  up  the  cor- 
lespondence,  and  stick  into  an  afiidaTit,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  apprized  Mr.  Gram* 
mon  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bendi  would 
be  immediately  applied  to  for  a  rule  calling 
upon  him  forthwith  to  deliyer  up  the  docu- 
ments in  question.  On  this,  Mr.  Gammon 
drew  up  an  imposing  and  admirable  aflSda- 
▼it,  setting  forth  all  the  correspondence; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  been  served  with 
the  rule  m'«t,  he  instructed  the  attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Sterling,  and  Mr.  Crystal,  to 
**jAoi&cau«e"  against  it;  knowing,  of  course, 
as  well  as  counsel,  with  whom  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  hold  a  consultation, 
(for  fear  the]r  should  press  him  to  give  up 
the  notes  without  showing  cause,)  that 
there  wks  no  earthly  chance  of  successfully 
resisting  the  rule.  When  he  took  his  seat 
under  the  attorney-general,  just  before  that 
learned  person  rose  to  show  cause  against 
the  rule,  he  tonchod  Mr.  Gammon  on  the 
shoulder,  and  Very  warmly  complimented 
him  on  tlie  highly  honourable  and  friendly 
fiseling  which  he  had  manifested  towards 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Aubrey ;  but  he  feared 
that  the  case,  as  Air  as  the  legal  means 
went,  was  too  plain  for  argument:  but  he 
had  looked  with  unusual  care  over  the  affi- 
davits on  which  the  rule  had  been  obtained, 
and  at  the  form  of  the  rule  itself,  and  re- 
joiced to  say,  he  felt  confident  that  he 
should  be  able  to  discharge  the  rule,  with 
eosts :  at  which  Mr.  Gammon  turned  sud- 
denly psde— with  kk^oos  surprise*  as  the  at> 


Uifiiey'^mfli^^ifliijgiAed  i  ks  not  Knowtiif' 
Oammoii  so  v/M  as  we  do.  The  reader  is 
now  in  a  poshion  to  apmveiata  the  follow* 
ing  report  of  what  took,  place;  and  {inkt 
not)  which'  said  report  bad  bnn  drawn «p 
for  ths  Jihrmng  Qvowl,  by  Mr.  Gnmiwin 
himself.       

.•*  CouBT  OP  Kino's*  Qutcr. 

Yesterday.  .    , 

(In  Banco,) 
Ex  parte  Titmouse.  ^^ 

HThis  was  a  rule^  obtained  by  Mr.  Svb- 
TLK,  on  a  previous  day  of  the  term,  calliiif 
upon  Mrl  Gammon,  of  «the  firm  of  Qairic, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  to  show  cause  why  Im 
should  not  forthwith  deliver  op  to  Mr.  Tt^ 
moussy  M.-  P.  for  Yatlon,<two  premisses^ 
notesreach  for  the  payment,  on  deniand,  to 
that  eentleman,  of -6000^  with  interest,  by 
Chaises  Aubrey.  '  The  afctomey-graersi, 
Mr.  Stkbuxo,  a»d  Mr.  Cutstal,  now  «[>> 
peered  to  show  cadsev  and  took  a  prelimi* 
nary  obwotion to  tiie  fbim  of  the  rule.'  Afier 
a  very  long  discussion,  the  Court  decided 
that  the  rule  roighfe  be  moulded  so  as  to 
meet  the  fiiots  of  the  case,  and  direcSsd 
cause  to  be  shown  on  the  merits. 

.^^From  the  affidavits  filed  hi  answer  ts 
the  rule,  it  appedred  that  shortly  after  the 
termination  or  the  late  important  case  of  Dm 
dem,  Titmouag  v.  Jubrey,  (in  which,  it  wiT 
be  recollected,  the  lessor  succeeded  in  est** 
blishing  his  rigfht  to  very  large  estates  id 
Yorkshire,)  Mr.  Gammon  had  been  very 
active  in  endeavouring  to  effect  an  amicabis 
arrangement  concerning  the  mesne  profits ; 
and,  after  great  exertions,  had  persuaded  his 
client,  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  -enter  into  an  ar» 
rangement  highly  advantageous  to  Mr.  An* 
brey^  who  was  to  be  released,  (as  we  undo^ 
stood,)  firom  no  less  a  sum  than  60,000^1^ 
due  in  respect  to  the  mesne  profits,  on  g;iv- 
ing  the  -two  parondssory  notes  which  wers 
the  subject,  or  the  present  application.  It 
further  appeared,  that  on  obtaining  Mi. 
Aubrey's  siffnature  to  these  promissory 
notes,  Mr.  (^mmon  had  ezpHcitly  and  v^ 
peatedly  assured  him  that  he  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  being  called  on  for  pay* 
ment  for  several  years ;  but  that  the  notes 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gammon, 
and'  should  not  be  put  in  suit  till  after  a 
twelvemonth's  notice  had  been  given  to  Mb. 
Aubrey.  It  did  not  distinctly  appear  wfae* 
ther  Mr.  Titmouse  was  ever  made  awars  of 
this  understanding  between  Mr.  Gammon  * 
and  Mr.  Aubrey ;  at  all  events,  nothinff  had 
ever  passed  in  writing  upon  the  snbjeeU 
Mr.  Gammon^  on  the  contranr,  frankly  «d* 
mitted  it  to  be  pomble  that  Mr.  Titmonsn 
might  hftve  bem  under  ths 
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%%lle  9urTQu<Ming  80  great  ^.el»iii|  agatnat 
Hr.  Aubrey,  that  |hA  sum.  s^cur&d  by  the 
iyfo  promissory  uotes  was  to  har^  been  be- 
fore this  time  liquidated.  There  wa3  no 
affidavit  made  oa  the  subject  by  Mr.  Au- 
brey. It  also  appeared  that  Mr.  Titmouse 
(>au  not  hitherto  received  any  portion  of  the 
]|aige  amount,  *2d,00Q/.,  yet  due  in  respect 
of  the  mesne  profits.  The  affidavits  read 
\fy  the  Attorney-General  set  forth  a  corres^ 
poni)ence  which  had  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Titmouse^s  solicitor  ,and  Mr.  Gammon, 
in  which  the  latter  insisted,,  in  the  most 
strenuous  terms,  upon  the  konourabU  en- 
gagement under  which  he  conceived  himself 
to  be  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  solemnly  declared 
b^is  belief  that  Mr.  Aubrey  was  under  a 
similar  impression ;  at  the  same  ti^ie,  there 
were  expressions  in  Mr.  Gammon's  letters, 
^rpm  which  it  was  plain  that  he  admitted 
the  right,  in  point  or  strict  law,  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse to  the  documents  in  question.  It 
also  appeared  from  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, and  was  not  denied  by  those,  of  Mr. 
Gammon,  that  the  fprmer  had  repeatedly 
urged  tl\e  latter  to  deliver  ujpj  the  notes,  or 
commence  proceedings,  against  Mr.  Au- 
brey; but  that  Mr.  Gammon  had,  on  all 
aucn  occasions  previous  to  the  present  pne, 
succeeded  in  dissuading  hi^n  from  his  pur- 
pose. It  had,  moreover,  been  alleged  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Titmouse,  that  Mr*  Gammon 
was  acting  in  collusion  with  Mr.  Aubrey, 
to  4efeat  the  just  claim  of  Mr.  Titmouse; 
bat  this  the  Attorney-General  indignantly 
disclaimed  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gammon, 
whose  conduct  throughout  showed  the  nicest 
sense  of  honour,  and  the  utmost  possible 
anxiety  to  interfere  between  an  unfortunate 
gentleman  and  utter  ruin.     But, 

"  The  Court,  without  callinaf  on  Mr. 
Subtle,  fwith  whom  were  Mr.  Goose,  and 
Mr.  Mod,)  said,  the  rule  must  clearly  be 
made  absolute.  The  legal  right  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse to  the  notes  was  admitted  by  Mr. 
Gammon's  own  affidavit;  and  there  was  no 
pretence  for  holding,  that,  as  against  Mr. 
Titmouse,  Mr.  Gammon,  who  was  only  one 
of  that  gentleman's  attomejrs,  had  any  right 
to  withhold  the  documents  in  question.  No 
awlhority  from  Mr.  Titmouse  to  Mr.  Gam- 
mon to  make  the  alleged  representations  to 
Mr.  Aubrey  had  been  shown,  and  conse- 
quently that  gentleman  could  In  no  way  be 
bound  by  them.  He  was  not  even  shown 
to  have  been  aware  of  them.  It  was  not 
pretended  that  Mr.  Gammon,  or  any  of  his 
partners,  had  any  lien  on  the  notes,  which 
must  be  therefore  given  up  to  Mr.  Titmouse. 
With  respect  to  the  imputation  against  Mr. 
Gammon,  of  being  in  collusion  with  Mr. 
Aubrey,  Lord  Widdrington  added,  that  from 
what  his  lordship  himself  knew  of  Mr.  Au- 


bzey,  itwashripoasih^efTTamoment  to  iivar 
gine  him  capaole  of  any  thing  inconsistani 
with  the  strictest  honour;  and  that  Mf. 
Gammon's  conduct  showed  that,  though 
mistaken  as  to  the  extent  of  his  power  over 
the  notes  intrusted  to  him,  he  had  acted 
from  the  purest  motives^  and  evinced  an 
honourable  anxiety  to  serve  the  interest  of 
one  ^hom  he  believed  to  be  unfortunate* 
The  rule  was  then  made '  absolute  f  batofi 
Mr.  Subtle  applying  for  the  oosts,  the  re- 
mainder of  Uie  day .  was  occupied  in  an 
elaborate  discussion  upon  the  question*— 
which,  however,  was  eventually  referred  to 
the  master." 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  intelligent  editor 
of  the  Murning  Growlf  happened  to  cast 
his  eye  over  the  above,  while  lying  in  ptoov^ 
made  it  the  subject  of  an  eloquent  leading 
article,  in  whicli  were  contained  many  jufit 
and  striking  reflections  on  the  frequent  in- 
consistency bet\veen  law .  and  justice ;  of 
which  tlie  present^  he  said,  was  a  glaring 
instance.  It  was  truly  lamej^table  to  fin(i 
t^uth,  and  honour,. generosity,  and  justice, 
all  sacrificed  to  the  wretched  technicalities, 
the  petty  quirks  and  quibbles  of  the  law, 
which  required  a  radical  reform.  Indee^, 
the  whole  system  of  our  jurisprudence 
called  for  the  most  searching  revision, 
which,  he  hoped,  would  ere  long  take  place. 
Then  followed  some  powerful  animadver- 
sions upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Widdring- 
ton, in  giving  effect  to  such  pettifogging 
subterfuges  as  had  that  day  served  plainly 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice ;  and  the  ar- 
ticle concluded  by  calliiig  upon  his  lordship 
to  resign  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  make 
way  for  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  snp- 
cessor,  who  would  decide  every  cause  tHat 
came  before  him,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  natural  equity  and  common  sense,  with- 
out being  trammeled  by  such  considerations 
as  at  present  fettered  and  impeded  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  It  did  so  happen, 
that  this  same  incompetent  Lord  Widdring- 
ton had  called  down  upon  himself  and  hi* 
court  the  foregoing  philippic,  by  having  im- 
posed a  smart  fine  upon  the .  publisher  of 
the  Morning  Growly  and  superadded  a 
twelvemonth's  imprisonment,  for  a  very 
gross  and  infamous  libel  upon  an  amiable 
and  dignified  ecclesiastic;  and  this,  too, 
his  lordship  had  done,  after  overruling  an 
almost  interminable  series  of  frivolous  and 
vexatious  technical  objections  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, urged  by  the  defendant's  counsel, 
in  conformity  with  his  'urgent  instruction 
to  take  every  possible  advantagp. 

At  the  earliest  moment  at  which  Mr.  Au- 
brey could,  without  suspicion,  extricate 
himself  from  the  embrace  of  his  overjoyed 
wife,  slater,  and  chilarenyOn  his  return  to 
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▼hrian  Stttei,  he  withdrew  to  his  study,  in 
drder  to  despatch  some  letters^  but  princi- 
fmlly,  as  the  reader  may  easily  imagine,  to 
^nise  the  paper  gipn  him  by  Mr.  Run- 
ningrtoo  with  each  ominous  significance. 
His  eye  soon  caught  the  words,  '*  Exparit 
Titmouse  ;*'  and  he  read  through  the  aboTe 
report  of  the  proceedings  with  exceeding 
notation.  He  read  it  over  twice  or  thrice, 
and  felt  really  sick  at  heart. 

*^0,  unfathomable  Gammon!'*  he  ex- 
claimed, at  len^h,  aloud,  laying  down  the 
riper,  and  sinkmg  into  his  chair.  Surely 
am  the  weakest  or  you  the  subtlest  of 
mankind  !*'  He  tamed  oyer  in  his  thoughts 
e^ery  thin?  that  be  could  recollect  of  Gam- 
mon's conduct,  from  the  first  moment  that 
they  had  met*  He  felt  completely  baffled 
and  bewildered — and  again  perused  the  re- 
port of  tlie  proceedings  m  the  King's  Bench 
— and  would  haye  again  relapsed  into 
thought,^but  his  eye  happened  to  alight  on 
tWo  or  three  notes  lying  on  his  table,  where 
they  had  been  placed  by  Fanny,  haying 
come  in  his  absence.  He  opened  the  first 
listlessly,  not  knowing  the  handwriting ; 
but,  on  unfolding  it,  he  started  violently  on 
reco^ising  the  handvrriting  of  Gammon 
Withm ;  and  with  mingled  wonder  and  fear, 
read  as  follows: — 

*Thavlei*Iiiii. 
"Dear  Sir; — God  only  knows  when  or 
Where  these  hasty  lines  will  find  you.  I 
am  forced  to  address  them  to  Vivian  Street, 
being  in  total  ignorance  of  your  intended 
movements.  If  you  have  not  taken  my 
advice,  and  withdrawn  from  the  kingdom, 
I  know  not  what  grievous  indignity  may 
not  have  befallen  you.  You  may  have 
been  torn  from  your  family,  and  now  incar- 
cerated in  prison,  the  victim  of  a  most  cruel 
and  inveterate  rapacity.  My  conscience 
bears  me  witness  that  I  can  say — I  can  do 
— ^no  more  on  your  behalf.  I  am  grossly 
misrepresented— I  am  insulted,  by  having 
base  and  sinister  motives  attributed  to  me, 
for  my  conduct  towards  you — ^for  my 
anxious  and  repeated  interference  in  your 
behalf.  In  the  Morning  Growl  of  to-day 
you  will  probably  see — if  yon  have  not  al- 
ready seen— the  report  of  some  proceedings 
against  me,  yesterday,  in  the  Court  of 
Kind's  Bench.  It  may  apprize  yon  of  ihe 
last  desperate  stand  I  have  made  in  your  be- 
half. It  is  with  bitter  regret — ^it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  indignation,  that  I  tell  yon 
I  am  unable  to  fulfil  my  solemn,  my  deli- 
berate, my  repeated  promise  to  you  con- 
cerning the  two  promissory  notes  which  you 
deposited  with  me,  in  implicit  reliance  on 
my  honour.  Alas!  you  must  prepare  for 
the  worst!    Mr.  Titmouse  and  his  new 


adviser  can  have,  of  course,  but  one  ohpd 
in  requiring  the  surrehder  of  the  two  pro- 
missory notes,  'which  I  have  already  been 
compelled  to  give  up,  under  peril  of  an  at- 
tachment for  contempt  of  court.  I  have 
strained,  God  knows,  every  nerve  on  your 
behalf— have  all  but  fatally  quarrelled  with 
Mr.  Titmouse,  and  with  my  partners ;  and 
I  stand  in  some  measure  compromised,  by 
the  recent  proceedings,  before  the  profession 
and  the  poolic,  and  all  in  vain  /  Yet,  once 
more :  if  you  are  not  blinded  and  infataated 
beyond  all  example  or  belief,  I  implore  jroo, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven — by  every  consider- 
ation that  should  influence  a  man  of  honour 
or  of  feeling,  fly!  lose  not  a  second  after 
reading  these  lines,  (which  I  entreat  you  to 
destroy  when  read,)  or  that  aeeond  may  in- 
volve your  ruin,  and  the  rdin  of  all  con- 
nected with  yon!  Believe  me,  your  dis- 
tre»edr-your  unalterable  friend,    0. 6.*' 

Mr.  Aubrey  laid  down  this  letter;  and, 
sinking  back  again  into  his  chair,  yielded 
for  some  moments  to  an  impulse  very  nearly 
akin  to  despair.  "  O  God !"  he  exclaimed, 
prpssing  his  hand  against  his  aching  fore- 
head, **  to  what  hast  thou  destined  us,  thy 
wretched  creatures  1  I  am  forbidden  to  be- 
lieve— I  cannot,  I  will  not,  believe  that  thou 
hast  made  us  only  to  torment  us ;  yet,  alas ! 
my  spirit  is  at  length  drooping  under  these 
accumulated  evils! — O  God!  0  God!  I 
am  blind !  Give  me  sight  to  discern  thy 
will  conceminfir  me !  O,  rive  me  not  np  to 
despair  {  fireaX  not  the  hrutsed  reed  f  Quench 
not  the  smoking  flax! — ^What  is  to  become 
of  me  t  Is  this  man  thy  messenger  of  evil 
to  met  It  he  the  subtle, and  vindictive 
fiend  I  fear  him  to  bel  What  can  be  his 
object — ^his  motive,  for  resorting  to  such 
tortuous  and  complicated  scheming  against 
us  as  must  be- his,  if  he  be  playing  the  hy- 
pocrite 1  Or  is  he  really  what  he  represents 
himself  1  Aiid  am  I  ^ilty  of  |roundless 
distrust,  of  gross  insratitude  t — What  shall 
I  think  1  what  can  f  do  1  0  my  God !  pre- 
serve my  senses  to  me — ^my  uncerstandrng! 
My  brain  seems  reeling !  My  perceptions 
are  becomin?  disturbed  !  Perhaps  this  very 
night  the  frigntful  scene  of  the  morning  may 
be  acted  over  again!  aeain  my  blading 
heart  be  torn  from  those  it  loves— to  whom 
thou  hast  united  it."  A  deep  sigh,  or  rather 
groan,  burst  from  him;  and  leanin?  over 
the  table,  he  buried  his  fiice  in  his  hands, 
and  remained  for  some  time  in  that  posture. 

♦*  What  am  I  to  do  t"  he  presently  inquir- 
ed, rising,  and  walking  to  and  fro.  **/^, 
he  says !  Were  I  weak  and  unprincipled 
enough  to  do  so,  should  I  not,  in  all  human 
probability,  fall  into  the  deepest  pit  he  has 
dug  for  met    But  be  that  as  it  may,  fy  I 
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^W  not!  NeTer?  never!  Tboee*  de«r, 
tiiose  precious  bAgs  in  yonder  room**— 
bis  heart  thrilled  within  him— ^  may  weep 
Ibr  me,  but  shall  never  blush  for  me ! 

*»  Why,  how  horrid  is  my  position !  Ten— 
len  thousand  pounds  and  upwards,  must 
either  I  pay,  or  Lord  de  la  Zouoh  for  me, 
within  a  few  months:  here  is  a  second  ten 
thousand  pounds,  with  nearly  five  hundred 
pounds  of  interest;  I  am  to-day  arrested  for 
Bearly  fifteen  hundred  pounds;  and  this  man 
Titmouse  holds  my  bond  for  two  thousand 
pounds  more,  and  mterest!  Is  it,  then,  thy 
will,  O  God !  that  I  am  to  sink  beneath  my 
troubles  1  Am  I  to  perish  from  thy  si?ht — 
to  be  crushed  beneath  thy  displeasure!  Or, 
•merciful  Father!  wilt  Thov  save  me,  when 
there  is  none  oiher  to  help  V^ 

Calmness  seemed  stealing  insensibly 
ever  his  troubled  spirit;  his  agitated  feel- 
Jnofs  sank  gradually  into  an  indescribable 
and  wondenul  repose;  in  that  dismal  mo- 
ment of  extreme  suffering,  his  soul  became 
blessedly  sensible  of  its  relationship  to 
God ;— that  he  was  not  the  miserable  vic- 
tim q{  chance^  as  the  busy  spirit  of  darkness 
incessantly  whispered  in  his  ear;  but  in  the 
hands  of  ine  Fafner  of  the  tpiriie  ofallfieah^ 
who  listened,  in  his  behalf,  to  the  pleading 
of  One  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infir- 
mities—who  was  in  all  points  tempted^  even 
€u  we  are.  His  fainting  soul  felt  sustained 
as  by  the  grace  for  which  it  had  sought;  the 
oil  and  balm  of  a  sound  scriptural  consolation 
were  poured  into  his  wounds.  Before  his 
euickened  eye  arose  many  bright  figures  of 
mose  who  had  gloriously  overcome  the 
fiercest  assaults  of  the  Evil  One,  resisting 
even  unto  death.  He  felt  for  a  moment 
tsmpaased  about  by  a  great  eloudtf  witnesses 
to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God.  O,  in , 
that  moment,  how  wonderfully  little  seemed 
the  sorrows  which  had  before  appeared  so 
ffreat !  He  felt,  in  a  manner,  at  once  hum- 
bled and  exalted.  Invisible  support  clung 
to  his  confident  soul,  as  it  were  the  arm  of 
Him  who  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted 
€tbove  what  we  are  able ;  but  wilh  with  the 
temptation^  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  bfor  it»  He  sank  silently 
npon  his  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands, 
and  his  face  raised  towards  heaven,  with 
profound  contrition  of  spirit,  ^ei  witii  firm 
faith,  besought  the  mercy  which  God  has 
promised  to  those  who  thus  will  ask  for  it. 
Thus  occupied,  he  did  not  perceive  the  door 
^ntly  opened,  and  by  Mrs.  Aubrey,  who, 
closing  it  hastily  after  her,  fiung  her  arm 
Tound  his  neck,  sinking  down  b^ide  him, 
and  in  a  low,  fond  voieiv  exclaimed,  *^0,  my 
own  love!  My  own  Oharles!  My  poor, 
•ppressed,  persecuted,  heart-broken  hus- 
band! Pray  for  mo— me  also  !^'  He  gently 
3p3 


vetumsd  her  endmee,  leokhig  at  ber«i 
terable  things;  and  aifter  they  had  reiai 
thus  &r  a  few  moments,  they  arose.  Ha 
gaaed  at  her  with  unspeakable  tendiiUiii, 
and  a  eountenance  full  of  serenity  aad  ratif 
nation.  He  gently  soothed  her  aghalad 
feelings,  and  succeeded  in  commomcatiB|rta 
her  a  measure  of  the  composure  whieh  he  ex* 
perienced  himself.  Before  they  had  f|urttei 
that  little  room^  he  bad  even  appriaed  bar, 
faithfully,  of  the  peril  which  momoitanly 
menaeedf  them-^and  again  the  oold  watera 
gushed  over  her  soul.  At  length,  howiew, 
she  had  recovered  her  self-possession  mA' 
elently  to  return  to  the  room  she.  bad  qatl- 
ted,  and  instantly  blanched  Miss  Anbr^HIa 
cheek  by  communicating  the  new  - 
which  threatened  them. 

Just  as  they  were  finishtag  dii 
mere  mockery,  however,  of  a  meal—- a  doa* 
ble  knock  at  the  door  occasioned  them  ail 
not  a  little  agitation;  but,  as  the  enntet 
proved,  needlessly,  since  it  annoanaed  tbe 
arrival  of  only  their  kind,  experienced  friend, 
Mr.  Runnington,  who  evidently  felt  ioi- 
nitely  reliev^  at  finding  that  Mrs.  kvhrtff 
and  Miss  Aubrey  had  b^  made  aoqualatad 
by  Mr.  Aubrey  with  the  addittonai  aonnie 
of  apprehensioa  afforded  by  tbe  report  of 
the  king's  Beneh  proceedings.  Mr.  Riia- 
nington  feh  assured  that  within  twen^- 
four  hours'  time  proceedings  would  be  taken 
against  Mr.  Aubrey ;  whom,  however,  be 
reminded,  that  as  in  the  former,  so  in  tbe 
anticipated  case,  the  extent  of  his  immedi- 
ate anxiety  would  be  the  finding  bail  imr.aa 
very  serious  an  amoui^ :  but  that  dllfioullif 
surmounted,  he  would  be  safe  from  persoau 
annoyance  and  apprehension  till  the  ensutag 
November.  Mr.  Aubrey  then  prcKseeded  to 
apprize  Mr.  Runnington  of  the  death  of  aU 
Lady  Stratton,  and  £e  grievoes  crania  ess- 
nected  with  it,  amidst  the  temrs  and  sobs  df 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate.  Though  be  aaii 
but  little,  his  countenance  show^  baiw  Irulgr 
shocked  he  was  at  the  intelligence.  **'N^ 
ret  in  my  experience,*'  at  length -he  eb- 
served,  **a  thirty-six  years'  experieaee  In 
the  profession,  have  I  heard  of,  or  net  aritb, 
such  a  case  of  complicated  misfbrtuae  aa 
yours !  « But  it  is,'  as  the  old  j^overb  hat 
It,  ^a  long  lane  that  has  no  turniag.*— Wa 
must  trust,  ray  dear  sir,  to  tbe  oli^ffler  «f 
accidents." 

««0,  Mr.  Runrnngton!"  intevraptod  Aa- 
brey,  with  animation,  ^^  there  la  na  aiieb 
thing.  It  is  the  mrder  if  Prov^ienee^^^  Tlwy 
then  entered  into  a  long  eonversatien;  la 
the  course  of  whicb*^''If  oar  fears,  aar 
worst  fears,  be  confirmed,"  obseraed  Run- 
nington, «'aiid  .they  venture  to  (Hit  bi'^aii 
these  two  notes,  then  they  will  have  thfoam 
down  the  gauntlet    I'll  take  it  up ;  aa^ 
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lliefe*8  no  knowing  \ektt  may  turn  up  whan 
we  come  to  close  qaartera.  Firat  and  fure- 
ttosl,  ni  tax  away  every  farthingr  of  the 
•lieffed  *  balance*  of  their  monatrous  bill : 
ay«lMl  stake  my  reputation  on  it,  that  I 
leave  them  not  a  shilling ;  but,  on  the  con- 
>  trary,  prove  that  you  have  already  greyly 
overpaid  them."         * 

^'Alas!  have  I  not,  however,  pledged 
myself  to  Mr.  Gammon  twi  to  do  so  ?"  in- 
terrupted Aubrey. 

^ Pshaw!  Fx>rgive  me;  but  this  isab- 
inrd.  Indeed,  Mr.  Aubrey,  it  is  really  out- 
Iwrodlng  Herod  !  All  is  fair  against  adver* 
sariea  such  as  these.  Besides,  if  you  mast 
be  so  scrupulous  and  fastidious — and  I 
honour  you  for  it— there's  another  way  of 
putting  It,  which  I  fancy  settles  the  matter^^ 
By  Mr.  Titmouse  putting  these  bills  in  suit, 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  pro- 
mise to  you  is  not  performed ;  it  is  oroken ; 
and  so  there  is  an  end  of  yours,  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  performance  of  theirs." 

«*That  is  only  on  the  supposition  that 
fliey  are  playing  me  false:  whereas  the 
proceed ingis  yesterday  in  court,  especially 
when  coupled  with  Mr.  Gammon's  letters 
to  me" 

•*  All  hollow !  hollow !"  replied  Mr.  Run- 
nington,  shaking  his  head.  ^  False  and 
hypocritical !  Who  could  trust  to  Gam' 
m(tn?  7^is  fellow  Titmouse,  whom  they 
are  donhtless  fleecing  daily,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility desperately  driven;  and  they  have 
allowed  him  to  ^et  hold  ef  these  two  bills, 
after  a  sham  resistance  on  the  p^rt  of  Gam- 
mon, in  order  to  call  forward  your  friends 
^  the  rescue— that's  their  game,  depend 
npon  it."  Mr.  Aubrey  fired  at  the  bare 
thought  *^  Yet  I  must  own  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  discover  what  motive  or  object  Mr.  Gam- 
mon can  have  for  goin^  so  far  out  of  his  way 
to  secure  your  go^  opinion,  or  for  wrapping 
himself  in  so  impenetrable  a  disguise.  He 
is  a  very,  very  deep  devil,  that  Gammon ; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  has  some  sinister  pur- 
pose to  effect,  which  you  will  by  and  by 
Siscover." 

Mr.  Aubrey  ^en,  for  the  first  time,  ac- 
quainted Mr.  Runnin^n  with  Gammon's 
fecent  proposals  to  Miss  Aubrey;  at  which 
Mr.  Runnington  seemed  for  some  moments 
•truck  dumb  with  astomshraent.  *^I  pre- 
sume," at  length  said  he,  turning  with  a 
bnef  and  aad  smile  towards  Miss  Aubiey, 
whose  reddening  cheek  betokened  the  in- 
terest she  felt  in  the  conversation,  ^'I  pre- 
•  tume,  Miss  Aubrey,  there  is  no  chance  of 
«iir  seeing  yon  pass  into— Mrs.  Gammon  1" 

**I  should  rather  think  not,  Mr.  Run- 
«ington,"  she  replied,  with  sufficient  lofVi- 
I  of  mannet ;  ^*  and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 


to  conceive  what  couM  posdbly  havii  i^it 
such  a  thinff  into  his  h|||d." 

*^  Gertaimy,.  Mr.  Runnington,"  said  An* 
brey,^'I  can  undertake  to  say  that  my  sis- 
ter never  gave  him  any  encouragement." 

"  Encouragement  ?— Horrid  man !"  eji- 
claimed  Miss  Aubrey,  with  great  vivacity. 
^*I  could  never  bear  him— -you  know  it, 
Charles— so  do  you,  Agnes  f"  Mr.  Run- 
nington made  no  further  observation  on  the 
subject,  though  his  thoughlA  were  very 
busy ;  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  begin- 
ning te  discover  a  clue  to  much  of  Gam- 
mon's conduct:  for,  that  that  gentleman 
was  acting  with  profound  duplicity,  Mr. 
Runnington  entertained  no  doubt  whatever; 
and  he  resolved  to  watch  his  every  motion 
connected  with  Mr.  Aubrey,  closely. 

**  What  will  be  the  barliest  period,'*  in- 
quired Mr.  Aubrey,  "at  which  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, if  so  disposed,  can  put  in  suit  my 
bond  given  to  the  late  Lady  Stratton  V* 

**  As  soon  as  he  has  obtained  the  grant 
of  letters  of  administration,  which  cannot 
take  place  till  the  end  of  fourteen  days 
from  her  ladyship's  death— that  being  one 
difference,  as  yon  are  aware,  between  the 
powers  of  an  executor  and  an  admioistrsr 
tor." 

Mr.  Aubrey  sighed,  and  made  no  reply; 
while  Mr.  Runnington  looked  at  him  for 
some  moments  in  silence,  as  if  doubting 
whether  to  mention  something  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him.  At  length — "  Of  course,  Mr. 
Aubrey,"  he  commenced,  "one  does  not 
like  to  raise  groundless  hopes  or  fears ;  but, 
do  you  know,  I  am  by  no  means  free  from 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  Lady  Stratton's 
intestacy — whether  the  draught  of  her  pro- 
posed will,  brought  to  her  by  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, could  not  be  admitted  to  probate. 
Very-r-very  nice  questions,  as  you  must  be 
aware,  often  arise  out  of  cases  like  these ! 
Since  seeing  you  this  morning,  I  have  writ- 
ten off  to  Mr.  Parkinson  for  full  and  private 
information  on  the  point;  and  if  I  get  a 
satisfactory  answer,  with  your  consent  I 
will  certainly  lodge  a  caveat  against  the 
grant  of  titles  of  administration.  That 
would  indeed  checkmate  them !  But  I 
have  very  slight  hopes,  indeed,  of  receiving 
such  an  answer  as  one  could  wish,"  added 
Mr.  Runnington,  fearful  of  exciting  fruitless 
expectations.  Shortly  afterwards  Miss  Au- 
brey, who  had  appeared  for  some  little  time 
labouring  under  considerable  excitement, 
addressing  her  brother,  said,  with  evident 
embarrassment-—"  Charles,  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  mention  something  that  has  oocuned 
to  me  of  a  very  singular  nature,  if  you  think 
I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  and  I  shall  first 
ask  you  and  Mr.  Rtmmngtosy  whothw,  ii» 
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to  the  eircumstaj^ef*  too  oonsUbr  me  en- 
titled to  disclose  Aat  I  allude  Uk" 

''  Kate !  Kate !  what  is  this  1  What  do 
you  meant  You  quite  alarm  me!'*  in- 
quired her  brother,  with  an  amused  air. 

«« Suppose  Mr.  Gammon,  on  the  oocasioo 
cf  his  calling  upon  me,  which  has  heen 
leoently  mentioned,  volunteered  a  statement 
of  a  very,  very  extraordinary  description- 
one  that  has  eyer  since  quite  haurUed  me, 
day  and  night  Mind,  Charles,  I  say  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  volunUertd  it,  only 
oxpressinjyr  an  earnest  wish  that  I  should 
motion  it  to  no  one;  on  which  I  said  I 
should  make  no  promise,  but  act  as  I  might 
think  proper;  and  after  my  saving  this,  he 
Blade  the  communication  I  allude  to.  Should 
I  be  at  liberty,''  continued  Miss  Aubrey, 
eageriy  and  anxiously,  **now  to  disclose 
what  he  told  me  !  I  am  dying  to  do  it,  if  I 
may  honourably." 

^  My  dear  Kate,  I  really  fear  you  are 
wandering— that  you  are  overcome  with  the 
sniTerings  you  have  -eoae  throu^  to-day," 
taid  her  brother,  tenderly,  and  with  infinite 
eonoem. 

^*  Indeed,  Charl^,  I  am  not,"  she  an- 
swered, with  great  earnestness. 

**  Then  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  may 
most  certainly  mention  any  thinff  so  com- 
municated to  you.  I  have  no  doubt,  Kate." 
^  **  Nor  I,  Miss  Aubrey,"  added  Mr.  Run- 
rangton,  eagerly ;  ''  nay,  I  gro  further :  with 
a  man  like  him,  I  think  it  is  your  duitf  to 
disclose  any  thing  he  may  have  said  to  you." 

Miss  Aubrey  paused  a  few  moments,  and 
then  mentioned  the  singular  circumstance 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted, 
namely,  Mr.  Grammon's  distinct  and  solemn 
assurance  to  her*  that  he  possessed  the 
power  of  restoring  her  brother  to  the  pos- 
session of  Yatton ;  and  that,  too,  bjr  legal 
and  honourable  means;  and  thait,  if  3ie 
would  but  promise  to  receive  him  as  her 
suitor,  he  would  pledge  himself  to  replace 
diem  all  at  Yatton  before  claiming  the  per- 
formance of  her  promise. 

Mr.  Aubrey,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  Mr.  Run- 
nington,  all  liatened  to  this  strange  story  in 
silence,  and  gazed  in  astonishment  at  Miss 
Aubrey. 

*'  Forgive  me,  dear  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Runnington,  at  length,  exchangin|[an  incre- 
dulous glance  with  her  brother,  ^*  if  I— I— 
express  a  doubt  whether  you  are  not  labour- 
ing under  a  complete  misconception." 

**Tis  impossible,  Kate !"  added  her  bro- 
ther; bat  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  his 
sister's  strong  sense ;  and  all  doubt  vanished 
both  from  his  mind  and  that  of  Mr.  Run- 
nington on  her  calmly  and  distinctly  re- 
.  peating  what  she  had  just  said ;  giving  even 
tlie  very  expressions  OMde  use  of  by  Mr. 


Gammon,  and  whidi,  ^  said,  they  might 
easiljr  believe  had  made  a  very  deep  im- 
pression on  her  mind. 

^It's  inconceivable!"  exclaimed  her 
brother,  after  a  long  pause. 

*^  It's  an  audacious  and  cruel  falsehood, 
in  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Runnington;  and 
all  again  were  silent.  Then  he  l^tily  ran 
his  eye  over  the  main  points  in  the  late  pro- 
ceedings by  which  Mr.  Aubrey  had  been 
ejected  from  Yatton.  '^Either,"  he  con 
tinned,  after  a  pause,  ^*  he  is  a  gross  liar,  or 
is  labouring  under  insanity— or  there  has 
been  shockmg,  atrocious  viUany  practised 
against  you.  If  he  be  in  his  senses,  and 
be  speaxing  the  truth— gracious  Heaven! 
he  must  have  brought  forward  a  series  of 
perjured  witnesses  at  the  trial." 

^  Did  he  drop  any  hint,  Kate,  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  could  bring  about  such 
a  result}"  inquired  her  brother,  after  a  long 
nause,  during  which  he  too  had  been,  like 
Mr.  Runnington,  reflecting  on  the  course 
of  proof  by  which  the  case  of  Titmouse 
had  been  supported. 

'^  No — not  the  remotest ;  of  that  I  am  cer- 
tain. I  observed  that  particular;  thou^, 
shortly  afterwards,  I  was  so  overcome  oy 
what  he  had  said,  and  also  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  said  it,  that  I  fainted.  Mr. 
Gammon  must  have  carried  me  to  the  sofa; 
for  when  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying 
there;  though,  when  I  lelt  myself  losing 
my  consciousness,  I  was  standing  near  the 
window,  which  I  had  risen  to  open." 

*'It's  the  most  amazing  thing  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life,  I  protest !'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Runnington,  thoughtfully :  while  Mr.  Au- 
brey rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked  a  few 
steps  to  and  fro,  obviously  labouring  under 
much  excitement. 

^Kate,  Kate!"  said  he,  rather  vehe- 
mently, *'you  should  have  told  me  this 
the  instant  that  you  next  saw  me!"' 

'^  For  Heaven's  sake,  be  calm,  dearest 
Charles !"  cried  Mrs.  Aubrey,  herself  not 
a  little  agitated  by  the  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence just  communicated  by  Kate,  for 
the  first  time,  even  to  her.  Poor  Miss  Au- 
brey, on  seeing  the  way  in  which  her  com- 
munication had  been  received,  heartily  re- 
gretted having  mentioned  the  matter. 

«*  This  willrequire  tery  great  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Aubrey,  to  know  how  to  deal 
with  it,  and  with  Gammon,"  said  Mr 
Runnington*  **I  am  inclined  to  think,  at 
present,  that  he  would  hardly  have  ventured 
upon  so  outrageous  a  piece  of  folly,  as 
making  such  a  representation  as  this,  had 
there  l^n  no  foundation  for  it  in  fact;  and 
yet,  I  am  quite  astonished  that  a  man  so 
acute,  80  signally  self-possessed,  shoula 
have  so  committed  himself;  he  must  hat 
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^bseti  finder  "MlXift  ^^i^Mrt  exc^ttttn^tjl  tft  ^6 
tnoment.'* 

«« He  certainly  waft,  or  at  lenftt  ^»0in«d 
11  good  deal  agHated  mfate  he  waft  wftinne/* 
quoth  Kate,  colomtng  a  littto. 

^  That  is  highly  prolbahle,  Miii  Atifahre^," 
replied  Mr.  Rminington,  with  afiiMflikii^. 
'^  It  must  have  apt>eared  to  hiiii  as  okie  of 
the  moat  likely  occarrenees,  that  Mias  Au- 
brey BhoiUd  mention  to  you,  Mr.  Aubrey, 
^  extraordinary  a  cireumatatnolB !  It  ia  very, 
Tery  difficult  to  imagine  Mr.  Gammon 
'^own  off  hla  guard,  on  afny  occaston.*' 
Then  ensued  an  ahxiona  and  prolonged  oon- 
Yeraation  on  the  autneet,  in  w'hicn.many 
Gonjecturea  were  madoi  but  without  lead!- 
ing  to  any  satisfactory  issue ;  quite  a  new 
light  seemed  now  thrown  upon  all  his  past 
acts,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  hfft  conduct. 
They  read  over  his  last  two  irotes  with  new 
and  deep  interest,  on  the  supposition  that, 
while  writing  &em,  he  was  consciottft  of 
possessing  the  fcnret  wbfdi  tie  had  Tepre- 
aented.  All  was  mystery.  Then  was  dis- 
cussed the  Question,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
either  Mr.  Uunnington  or  Mr.  Anbiey  ap- 
plying to  Mr.  Oammon  tipon  the  subject— a 
step  which  was,  hoWeVer,'  postponed  for 
future  and  moro  tnature  consideration. 
Another  thing  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Au- 
hrey,  but  he  kept  it  to  himself: — fthouM  he 
at  once  apprize  Mr.  Oarnmotn  of  the  (bet 
that  Kate  was  in  a  taianner  tnaqnestionably 
engaged  to  Mr.  Betamere,  ^nd  so,  at  once 
and  toteTer,  extbguish  aH  hope'on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Gammon  1 

The  evening,  however,  waa  now  advanc- 
ing, and  Mr.  Runnington  pressed  upon 
Mr.  Aubrey  the  object  he  had  chiefly  nad 
in  view  in  calling.  It  was  to  prevail  on 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and  himself  to  ticcomrpany 
him  that  evening  to  his  country-house, 
which  lay  in  ^e  direction  of  Richmond,  at 
about  six  miles^  distance  iVom  town,  and 
where,  for  a  brief  interval,  they  might  en- 
joy a  respite  from  the  frighmil  Suspense  and 
danger  to  which  they  were  atpresentexposed 
in  Vivian  Street.  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate 
most  earnestly  seconded  ^e  Icind  hnportu- 
nities  of  Mr.  Runnington ;  and,  af^r  con- 
siderable hesitation,  Mr.  Aubrey  consented 
It  was  accordin^y  arranged,  that,  Bit. 
Bunnington's  t^arriage  not  oeing  in  town, 
he  should  return  within  an  h<mr  with  n 

f lass-coach;  and  that,  during  'the^nsuing 
ay,  Mrs.  Ronnington  should  drive  to  town 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  with  her 
^iss  Aubrey,  and  litttie  Charles  and  Agnes. 
This  having  been  determined  upon,  Mr. 
Rnnnington  quitted  tiiem,  promistng  to  re- 
turn wiSiin  an  hour,  when  he  hoped  to  find 
tbem  ready  to  start,  and  equipped  for  a 
several  days*  ftGJoam.    Aft  soon  tui  ^e  had* 


Mt  Che  houfte,  Mr.  Aid||ey*8  ftenipleft  tft' 
gan  to  revive:  it  s^pHred  to  him,  th# 
wough  it  might  be  for  a  short  time  only, 
Mill  It  waft,  m  effect,  an  absconding  ^a 
his  credttore;  and  ikere  is  no  knowmg  b«l 
that  his  fosiidioQS  scruples,  his  delicate 
eense  of  rectitude,  might  have  led  him  ato 
all  (0  aend  off  Mrs.  Aubrey  alone,  when, 
poor  eoul !  he  was  apared  the  trial  by  an 
-incident  which  occurred  about  lialf  an  nom 
after  Mr.  Ruiraington's  departure.  Mrs. 
Afibrey  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  tn  tni> 
▼elling  dress,  fondling  little  Agnes,  ani 
talkingeamestly  to  Kale  about  the  manage- 
ment <H  the  two  ehildn.  n,  and  other  matters^ 
while  Mr.  Aubrey,  also  ready  to  Mart,  waft 
in  the  study,  selecting  a  book  or  two  to  take 
with  fakn,  when  a  heavy  single  knodk  at  tbb 
door,  unaccompanied  by  the  aonnd  of 
ceac^-^lieelft,  nearly  paral3r'zed  all  ^ree  of 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  within  a  few 
minnteft*  time  the  wretched  and  almost 
heart-broken  Atfbrey  was  a  second  time  in 
cQfttody,  and  at  the  auH  of  Tittlebat  Tift- 
mooee,  Ssq.,  M.  P.,  for  the  principal  «aa 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  interest  for 
tw^ve  menllis,  at  the^te  of  fire  pounds 
per  centum  per  unnum.  The  agonaing 
scene  Which  ensued  I  slial]  leave  entirely 
to  the  reader's  imagination-— observing  only^ 
that  the  two  minions  of  the  law  into  whosft 
hands  Aubrey  had  now  fallen,  aeemed  to- 
tally indifferent  to  ^  anguish  they  wit- 
nessed. The  chief  was  a  well-Jcnown 
sheriff's  officer— <me  Viok  ;  short,  f^  bloatl* 
ed;  deeply  pitted  with  the  small^x; 
cloee-eut  blacx  hair,  almost  as  ooarse  aft 
that  of  a  hog ;  while  tlie  expression  of  1^ 
fbatures  was  at  once  callous  and  insolent 
Aubrey  perceived  at  a  glance,  that  he  bad 
no  consideration  Or  mercy  to  expect  at  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  as  this ;  and  the  foi- 
lorn  er  very  much  resembled  his  master. 

*'  ITou're  my  prisoner,  sir,'*  said  Vfoft, 
walking  up  to  Aubrey,  and  with  an  air  of 
matter-of-faet  brutality  taking  hold  of  bin 
collar  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  fato 
hield  his  warrant.  ^  If  you  like  to  clap  a 
great-coat  on,  as  it^s  gefting  late,  you  may; 
but  the  sooner  you're  off  out  of  the  way  of 
all  this  here  noise,  the  better-rl  should 
Say." 

^  Tixt  God's  sake,  wait  for  a  fow  nmntdft 
^-I  iiave  a  friend  coming,"  said  Anbreyy 
Ms  wife  clinging  to  his  arm. 

«« D— d  if  I  wait  a  moment,  that^a  flat  !** 

3uoth  Vice,  glancing  at  the  two  boxeft  in 
ie  passafi^,  and  guessing  from  them,  Mil 
the  travelling  dress  of  Mrs.  Aubrry,  thftt 
he  had  arrivM  just  at  the  very  niek  of  tinM 
to  prevent  an  escape. 

^  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  «tay  only  five 
minutes  t"  eried  Kate^  paasionild^  Wijbng 
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Inijr  h^r  bands-;  bat.  she  midfb.t  as  well  bare  I 
'•ffdri^sed  a  blaciismith's  anvil  as  either  of 
die  men  who  were  now   masters  of  her 
looni^'d  brother*s  person. 

**'Tis  useless,  Kate— 'tis  In  vain,  my 
lore!**  said  he,  with  a  melancholy  air;  and 
turnings  to  Yice»  who,  with  his  oompa- 
nion,  stood  at  only  a  few  inches*  distance 
from  him — *•  perhaps  you  will  allow  ote  to 
write  down  the  addfress  of  the  place  you  are 
laking  me  tol"  he  inquired,  somewhat 
«ternly- 

*^  Write  away  then,  and  make  haste;,  for, 
write  or  no  write,  you're  off  !*• 

Mr.  Aubrey  hastily  wrote  down  in  pencil, 
hr  Mr.  Runnington,  '*Vice— Squeezum 
Court,  Gary  street,  Lincoln's-lnn  Fields;" 
and  then,  having  hastily  drawn  on  his  great 
«oat — without  taking  with  him  even  a 
change  of  Hnen— (for  Vice  would  seem  to 
Ikave  got  the  idea  of  a  rescue  into  his  head, 
•nd  was,  besides,  anxious  to  run  not  the 
least  risk  with  a  (en  ihaunand  noumU  deblar) 
—tore  himself  from  the  frenzied  embrace  of 
liis  wife  and  sister,  and  quitted  the  house. 
Vice  had  refused  even  to  let  bis  man  go 
In  ouest  of  a  hackney-coach,  or  to  wait 
while  Fanny  ran  for  one ;  and  Jhe  moment 
they  bad  got  into  the  street,  the  cries  of 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  yet  ringing  in  Mr. 
Aubrey's  ears.  Vice  put  his  arm  with  rough 
femiliarity  into  that  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  direct- 
ing his  follower  to  do  the  same,  and  in  this 
*tyle  they  hurried  Mr.  Aubrey  along  the 
whole  of  the  distance  between  Vivian  Stjreet 
and  Squeezum  Court ;  he  uttering  not  one 
iingle  word — but  his  heart  almost  bursting. 
Vice  had  received  his  instructions  from  Mr. 
Spitfire,  who  was  a  very  dashing  prac- 
titioner, and  perfectly  well  knowing  the 
falue  of  every  day  towards  the  close  of 
term,  had  got  his  affidavit  of  debt  prepared 
and  ready  sworn,  and  every  thing  m  readi- 
ness, even  before  the  rule  had  been  made 
absulnte  against  Mr.  Gammon.  As  the 
two  captors  and  their  prize— a  gentleman 
)>etween  two  ruffians— -passed  at  a  smart 
pace  along  the  streets,  they  attracted  consi- 
derable attention;  now  and  then,  even  a 
little  crowd  would  follow  them  for  half  the 
length  of  the  street.  Once  Mr.  Aubrey 
eaught  the  words — "  Poor  fellow !  Forgery, 
BO  doubt-«he^f  a  dead  man  in  a  month  T' 

Vice's  lock-up  was,  though  similar  in  its 
ffeneral  appearance,  yet  of  a  much  inferior 
oescription  to  that  of  Grab.  It  was  smaller 
and  meaner,  llxey  reached  it  a  little  after 
eig^ht  o'clock. 

,  **  Aie  you  for  the  parlour,  or  the  common 
Tpom?"  inquired  Vice,  as  soon  as  they  had 
Altered  the  house. 

**  Which  you  please,**  replied  Airi>rey, 
foickly  and  gloomily. 


♦•  P'r<»t .  jpmM  batMr^Aw  tha  t 
up-stairsr  >ai4  tha  4>U0irei^  hasttatiai^ 
tahisma«tei^ 

*^  Vou  pay  exlna,i|p-«tatr«9''  qaalk  \l<ia( 
««whichahsdlitbeV' 

«« I  havena  moM^sk,  ta  qpar»-»I  Iebow 
your  extQrtioaatiB9'*^-r-«- 

«^  O,  come  along  thea!'*  refdied  Vice,  ki- 
solently ;  and  in  a  niaute  or  two  Mr.  A»* 
brey  found  himself  ia  a  tolerably  large,  bat 
low  room,  ati  the  baek  of  the  bouse,  lit  by 
three  or  four  candles*  Th^ra  were  soma 
ten  ox  t;welve  peisona  ia  it,  who  were  smdsp 
iBg«  drinking,  leadiivg  ^^  aewspapeia, 
playing  at  csod^*  diioe,  pitehnfarthtag,  aad 
so  tortE  All  seemed  in  gfaod  spirits*  aad 
suspended  for  a  moffii^t(thiei«  vaooos  ocei^ 
pations  to  aorutinfae  the  new  eomet---^n 
whom  the  dooc  was  in  i^  twinkling  doaed 
and  locked. 

'*  Now,  sir,  juat  in.  time  to  cut  in,"  said 
a  thin,  pale  man,  stepping  briskly  up  to  him 
fh)m  a  tabto  at  which  he  and  two  others  had 
just  be^n  to  play  a  rubber.  •*  Now,  air," 
he  continued,  m  a  confident  tone,  working 
the  edges,  of  the  earda  lapidly  thfoagh  hi* 
fingers  with  the  air  of  an  adept,  and  then 
proffering  the  pack  to  Mr.  Aubrey. 

«*I  do  not  pia^,'*  zeplied  Aubrey,  in  a 
low  tone. 

*^  Better  taJce  a  cardr-4rive  dull  caia 
away :  youUl  be  devilish  dull  here  without 
play  of  soase  sort." 

.  **  I  do  not  play,  siv-i-I  eertsaaly  shal* 
not,"  i^peated  Mr.  Atihiey,  aoaiewhat  pa 
remptori^y. 

<^  Only  haltoown  noints^-eanH  hurt 
TOtt,"  be  eoatinued,  with  a  ^ppant  air;  and 
Mr.  Aubcey  walked  frooi  him  with  an  air 
of  disgnst  towards  another  part  of  the  room. 

(« You're  a  liar!"  said  one  of  two  man 
placing  at  dcafU,  to  the  other,  a  dispute 
having  arisen  aboat  tha  game  as  Mr.  Aa 
brey  passed  tham. 

**  You're  a  cheat!"  was  the  answer;  est 
which  the  man  so  addressed  suddenly  and 
violently  flung  f|  half^eoipty  tumbler  c^ 
brandy  aad  water  at  the  other :  it  took  effiaet 
OR  the  forehead  of  hie  o<»Apaaion,  who  fell, 
stunned,  from  hia  chair;  eia  which  theva 
was  a  peAeral  rush  towards  the  spot  la 
the  ml£t  of  this  siokeniag  aeeae  the  door 
was  opened  by  Vice-^ 

'' Hollo^what>  ^e  «»attert"  said  he 
locking  t{^e  door  after  him,  and  coming  up 
to  the  groups  round  the  taHea  sod  miseiaMe 
man  who  had  been  struck. 

»'Who  did  a?"  cried  he,  fieroely,  en 
catchinff  sight  of  the  prostrate  man. 

'« I  did,"  answeiad  the  perpetrator  af  tha 
outrage;  ^hecalled  weaeheat." 

«« YmdidP^  qijioth  Vioe,  suddenly  gMi^ 
in(r  h|ni  bj^  tha  G4rflar  fa  with  t^  hand  or  a 
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giant,  vnd  fofelf^  ^im,  despite  his  strug- 
f ling,  down  to  flie  floor,  when  he  put  one 
knee  on  his  breast,  and  then  shook  him  till 
ha  begUEi  to  get  black  in  the  face. 

w  D n  it.  Vice,  don't  murder  him," 

oried  one  of  tiie  bystanders — all  of  whom 
•eemed  disposed  to  interfere;  but  at  this 
point,  the  man  who  bad  been  struck,  and 
nad  been  lyinff  for  some  minutes  motion- 
less, suddenly  began  to  dash  about  his  arms 
uid  legs  convulsively ;  for  he  had  fallen  into 
a  fit  of  epilepsy,  llie  attention  of  all  pre- 
sent was  now  absorbed  by  this  one  dreadful 
figure ;  and  the  man  whom  Vice  had  qnit- 
tM,  rose  flushed  and  breathless  from  the 
floor,  and  looked  with  a  fttce  of  horror  upon 
the  victim  of  his  ungovernable  passions. 

'*  I  must  get  a  doctor,**  quoth  Vice, "  pre- 
sently,** approaohinff  the  door ;  and  in  pass-, 
ing  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  sat  down,  looking 
exceedingly  agitated — ^^  O,  here  you  are ! 
said  he ;  "  come  along  with  me.** 

^  I  hope  this  poor  man  will  be  properly 
attended  to.** 

"That's  my  look-out,  not  yours,**  replied 
Vice,  rudely :  *'oome  you  along  with  me  :*' 
and,  unlocking  the  door,  he  motioned  out 
Mr.  Aubrey,  and,  after  sending  off  a  man 
lor  a  surgeon,  led  Mr.  Aubrey  into  a  kind 
of  ofiice,  where  he  was  instantly  clasped  by 
the  hands  by  Mr.  Runnington,  who  had 
been  there  some  five  minutes.  He  looked 
like  an  angel  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
who  returned  his  cordial  pressure  with  con- 
vulsive energy,  but  in  silence;  for  his 
shocked  and  overcharged  feelings  forbade 
him  utterance.  Mr.  Kunnins^ton  looked 
both  annoyed  and  distressed ;  for  Vice  had 
refused  to  discharge  his  prisoner  on  Mr. 
Runnington's  nndenaking,  telling  him,  the 
sum  was  a  trifle  too  large  for  running  any 
risk ;  and,  in  short,  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  do  it  without  a  written  authority  from  the 
under-sheriff;  and  added,  he  knew  it  was 
useless  fbr  Mr.  Runninston  to  make  the  ap- 

Sltcaticm ;  for  they  had  only  a  few  months 
efore  been  "  let  in"  for  800/.  in  that  same 
way;  "so  that  Mr.  Runnington  had  better,' 
said  Vice,  "be  looking  after  a  good  bail- 
bond.**  In  a  word.  Vice  was  inexorable ; 
and  a  hint  of  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Aubrey's 
flight  to  the  continent,  dropped  by  Mr.  Spit- 
fire to  the  under-sheriff,  had  caused  that 
functionary  to  advise  Vice  "to  look  sharp 
itfter  his  bird.** 

"At  all  events\  let  Mr.  Aubrey  be  shown 
into  your  parlour,  Vice,**  said  Mr.  Running- 
ton,  "and  I  will  settle  with  you  when  I  re- 
turn. I  am  just  goii^  to  the  office,  to  see 
what  I  can  do  with  Mr.  Ridley.** 

"It's  no  manner  <^  use;  and,  besides, 
t*8  ten  to  one  you  don*t  catch  him :  he's 
gone  to  Olapham  by  tiiis  time,*'  said  Vice, 


looking  up  at  the  dusky  Dutch  clock  over 
the  fireplace.  But  Mr.  Runuington  wat 
not  to  be  so  easily  discouraged,  and  started 
off  on  his  friendly  errand;  on  which  Vice 
led  Mr.  Aubrey  up-stairs  into  his  "  parlour,** 
telling  him,  as  they  went  up-stairs,  that 
there  were  only  two  other  "genllemenl* 
there,  and  so,  "  them  three  comd  make  b 
comfortable  to  one  another  if  they  liked.** 
Vice  added,  that  as  he  had  only  one  double 
bedded  room  at  liberty,  they  must  agree 
among  themselves  which  should  sleep  on 
the  sofa — or  perhaps  take  it  by  turns. 

On  entering  the  parlour,  two  figures  were 
visible ;  one,  that  of  a  tall,  pale,  emaciatedi 
gentlemanly  person  of  about  forty,  who  lay 
on  the  so/a,  languidly  smoking  a  cigar^^ 
more,  apparently,  to  assuage  pain  than  (os 
the  purpose  of  mere  indulgence.  The  ochec 
was  a  portly  gray-haired  man,  apparently 
about  fifty,  and  also  of  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance. He  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fireplace,  one  hand  thrust  into  bis  waist- 
coat, and  the  other  holding  a  tumbler,  which 
he  raised  to  his  lips  as  vice  entered,  and, 
having  drained  it,  requested  him  to  replenish 
it.  'Twas  the  third  tumbler  of  strong  bran- 
dy and  water  that  evening  that  he  had  just 
despatched ;  and  his  restless  and  animated 
eye  and  voluble  utterance,  testified  to  the 
influence  of  what  he  had  been  drinking.  On 
Vice's  retiring,  this  gentleman  began  to  ad- 
dress Mr.  Aubrey  in  a  rapid  and  somewhat 
incoherent  strain,  telling  him  of  the  acci- 
dent which  had  that  morning  befallen  him; 
for  that  Vice  had  laid  his  rough  hand  upon 
him  just  as  he  was  embarking  in'  an  India- 
man,  off  Black  wall,  to  bid  farewell  to  this 
"  cursed  country"  forever.  This  man  had 
been  a  great  merchant  in  the  city,  and  for  a 
series  of  years  universally  respected.  He 
had  married  a  fashionable  wire,  and  their 
ambition  and  absurd  extravagance,  com- 
bined with  losses  unquestionably  originating 
in  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  his 
mercantile  connections,  occasioned  solely 
by  his  ostentation,  irregtflarities,  and  inat- 
tention to  business,  drove  him  to  gambling 
speculations.  Unfortunate  there,  he  tooK 
to  courses  of  downright  dishonesty;  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  character  and  power  as 
trustee,  executor,  and  otherwise,  to  draw 
out  of  the  funds,  from  time  to  time,  very 
large  sums  of  money,  to  the  utter  ruin  <j. 
some  twenty  or  thirty  unfortunate  finnilies, 
whose  deceased  relatives  had  quitted  lift 
with  implicit  confidence  in  his  integrity. 
The  guilty  splendour  thus  secured  him 
lasted  for  some  few  years,  when  an  aooi^ 
dent  set  him  suddenly  wrong.  A  beautiful 
girl,  for  whom  he  was  sole  trustee,  and 
every  farthing  of  whose  fortune  he  had  a|»*^ 
propriated  to  his  own  pnrposes,  appllnl  to' 
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Um  for  the  immediate  aettiement  of  her 
property.  The  next  morning  he  had  stop- 
ped payment;  Mincing  Lane  was  in  a  ier- 
Bient— astonishment  prevailed  at  the  Ex- 
change. **Who  could  have  thought  it!*' 
■aid  everybody.  He  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen  or  heard  of.  But  at  length  intelligence 
of  his  movements  having  been  obtains  by 
ons  of  his  numerous  distracted  victims,  led 
10  his  apprehension  in  the  way  that  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Of  all  this,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  of  course,  could  know  nothing;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  was  somewhat  struck  with 
the  man^s  countenance  and  manner:  but 
with  what  awful  interest  would  Mr.  Aubrey 
have  regarded  him,  had  he  known  that  the 
miserable  being  before  him  had  determined 
upon  self-destruction,  and  that  within  ten 
days'  time  he  would  actually  accomplish 
his  frightful  purpose ! — For  be  was  found  in 
bed,  a  ghastly  object,  with  his  head  almost 
severed  from  his  body. 

In  the  other— a  ruined  roue— Mr.  Aubrey 
was  infinitely  shocked  at  presently  recog- 
nising the  reatures  of  one  whom  he  had 
•lightly  known  at  Oxford.  This  was  a 
member  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  fa- 
mily, and  bom  to  a  princely  fortune,  which 
he  had  totally  dissipated  in  every  conceiva- 
ble mode  of  extravagance  and  profligacy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  it  had 
also  ruined  his  constitution.  He  had  taken 
honours  at  Oxford,  and  was  expected  to 
have  been  very  eminent  in  Parliament. 
But  at  college  his  tendency  to  profligacy 
rapidly  developed  itself.  He  became  noto- 
rious lor  his  debaucheries,  and  made  osten- 
tation of  his  infidelity.  He  had  returned 
firom  France  only  a  few  days  before,  in  an 
advanced  staffe  of  consumption ;  and,  having 
been  pounced  upon  by  one  of  his  numerous 
infuriate  creditors,  hither  he  had  been 
brought  the  evening  before,  and  would  be, 
the  next  morning,  lodged  in  the  Fleet,  as 
he  could  procure  no  bail;  and  there  he 
might,  possibly,  live  till  he  could  apply  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  act !  He 
at  len^  recognised  Mr.  Aubrey ;  and  rais- 
ing himself  up  on  the  sofa,  extended  his 
wasted  hand  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  shook  it 
kindly,  much  shocked  at  his  appearance. 
What  a  marvellous  diflTerence  between  the 
characters  of  these  two  men ! 

Afler  about  half-an-hour's  absence,  Mr. 
Runnington  returned,  much  dispirited.  Mr. 
Ridley  was  not  to  be  found ;  and,  conse- 
quently, Mr.  Aubrey  must  remain  in  his 
wretched  quarters  all  night,  and  till  proba- 
bly an  advanced  period  of  the  ensuing  day 
-r-ttll,  in  short,  Mr.  Runnington  had  obtain- 
ed responsible  sureties  for  his  putting  in  bail 
10  the  action.  Having  whispered  a  few 
words  to  Mr.  Aubrey  in  the  adjoining  room. 


md  slipped  a  fiv»»poiiiid  nolo  Into  his  handt 
Mr.  Runnington  took  his  leave^  pledging 
himself  to  lose  not  one  moment  in  pmcaring 
his  release;  and  charged  with  innumerablt 
fond  expressidns  to  Mrs.  Aubrey,  to  Kato* 
and  to  hb  children,  to  whom  Mr.  Runningf* 
ton  promised  to  go  that  night. 

**  This  is  almost  the  bitterest  moment  of 
my  life,"  faltered  noor  Aubrey ;  *'  it  is  vecyt 
hard  to  bear  !*'  ana  he  wrung  Mr.  Running* 
ton*8  hand,  that  gentleman  being  almoet  a» 
much  a£fected  as  his  truly  unfortunate  cli* 
ent;  who,  however,  on  being  left  by  Mr* 
Runnington,  felt  grateful  incfeed  to  the  Al« 
mighty  for  so  powerful  and~  invaluable  m 
friend. 

Neither  Mr.  Aubrey  nor  Mr.  Somerville 
—that  was  the  name  of  his  early  acquaint* 
ance— quitted  the  sitting-room  during  th^ 
whole  of  the  night;  but  as  their  companion 
retired  early  to  the  adjoining  room,  and  ini* 
mediately  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  tfiey  al 
length  entered  into  conversation  together— 
conversation  of  a  melancholy,  but  .deeply 
interesting,  and,  I  may  even  add,  instructive 
character.  Mr.  Aubrey*s  notes  of  it  are  by 
me;  but  I  will  not  nsk  fatiguing  the  in- 
dulgent reader's  attention.  Vfnen  the  chili, 
gray  morning  broke,  it  found  the  two  pit* 
soners  still  in  earnest  conversation;  but 
shortly  afterwards  nature  yielded,  and  they 
both  fell  asleep ;  Mr.  Aubrey  with  an  hum* 
ble  and  fer?ent  inward  prayer,  commending 
those  dear  beings  who  were  absent,  to  the 
protection  of  Heaven,  and  imploring  it  also 
for  himself. 

Immediately  on  quitting  Mr.  Aubrey,  Mr. 
Runnington,  according  to  his  promise,  went 
direct  to  Vivian  Street,  and  the  scene  which 
he  had  endeavonred  to  prepare  for  encoun- 
tering, on  their  finding  him  return  onaccom- 
poni^  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  was  indeed  moot 
overpowering  to  his  feelinss,  and  hwiU 
rending.  Alas !  how  confidently  had  they 
reckoTwd  upon  an  issue  similar  to  Uial 
which  had  so  happily  occurred  in  the  morn- 
ing. 'Twas  the  first  time<— the  very  first 
time — since  their  troubles,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aubrey  had  been  separated  for  oiw 
single  night.  And  he  was  now  the  inmate 
of  a  prison !  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  sat  up 
the  livelong  night— a  memorable  and  mis^ 
rable  night  to  them--Msottnting  hour  irfler 
hour,  whose  flight  was  announced  by  th» 
neighbouring  church  clock.  Their  eye» 
were  swollen  with  weeping,  and  iheif 
throbbing  temples  ached,  as,  at  the  firs 
glimpse  of  dull  daybreak,  they  drew  asid# 
the  parlour  curtain  and  threw  open  the  win* 
dow.  They  were,  indeed,  with  some  of 
old,  notary  (f  wateJung. 

How  little  they  thought— how  little  had 
Mr  Runnington  been  awftfe— that  Mr.  Gail* 

uigiiizeu  Dy  'v_j  v^/v^pt  l\^ 
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gta»  bad  \mrm  m^d  neiid^oirlioodl  from  «■ 
^y  hour  in  the  evening  tUl  a  late  hour  of 
the  night!    Mr.  Runningtott   had   twice 

id  htm  without  obamrvation;  and  Gam* 
haying  witneaeed,  from  a  little  die* 

S  the  cruel  indignity  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  Aubrev,  by  dragging  him, 
ike  a  felon,  along  the  streeta,  walked  to 
and  fr6  in  the  adjoining  streets  till  long  after 
Mr*  Runoiagton'a  final  departane,  unable  to 
■Mialer  resolution  enough  to  call  at  the  hooae, 
tfkougli  he  had  once  or  twice  paused  oppo- 
site the  door.  His  heart  failed  himt  how* 
s^r«  altogether,  and,  finally  abandoning  his 
intention,  he  returned  to  his  chambers,  dis* 
appointed  and  harassed. 

Ahoot  midday,  thanks  to  the  energetic 
ftieadship  of  Mr.  Runnington,  and  the 
promptitude  of  those  whose  names  had  been 
fii^en  to  him  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  he  made  his 
mppearanee  in  ViTian  Street.  He  saw  Mrs. 
Aubfejr  and  Kate  aa  he  passed,  sitting  at 
the  window,  anxiously  on  the  lookout. 
They  also  saw  him,  sprang  to  the  door,  and 
epening  it  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  knock- 
ing, they  were  instantly  locked  in  ea«h 
•therV  embrace.  He  looked  pale  and  bar 
HBsed,  certainly ;  but  *twas  he,  the  beloved 
husband  and  brother:  Prbvidenoe  had  per- 
Mifled  them  once  mote  to  meet!  All  their 
neenf  panga  were  for  a  moment  forgotten 
and  dfown»i  in  the  OTerfiowing  joy  of  such 
•  leuMom  He  was  already  sufficiently 
sdMued^  but  when  he  heard  the  footsteps 
if  his  children  patteHng  rapidly  down- 
stairs, and  heard  their  little  Toices  continu- 
ally, and  in  eager  accents  exclatm^  *'  Papa ! 
my  papa!  wh^e  is  papa  V  and  when  they 
mn  i»  to  him,  wad  he  felt  their  little  arms 
nund  bis  neck,  Uien  he  was  oTerpowered ; 
hh  lip  i|niveied  convulsiTetjr,  and  he  could 
not  lelmtn  from  bursting  into  tears.  O, 
Was  HOME,  poor  oppressed  soul !  after  all, 
tD' which  Providence  had  permitted  him  to 
islam,  and  where  he  saw  himself  suddenly 
niTOunded  by  those  precioi»*objects  of  his 
nndivided  and  unutterable  love!  Indeed, 
iwie  he  was  thankful;  bis  heart— all  their 
ksMtSy  overflowed  with  gratitude. 

Towavdb  the  evening,  iSiey  received  a 
mit  iroiB  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville,  who  were 
infinilety  shocked  on  hearing  of  the  events 
nf  the  hnt  few  days,  and  of  which  they  had 
not  Iwd  ihe  slightest  inthnation,  living,  as 
Hmjt  did,,  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  not 
Ittving  seen  their  fnends  the  Aubreys  for 
ssveru  weeks.  Poor  souls !  they  alao  had 
liieir  tMuhles:  'twas  wonderful  how  they 
•enfervred  to  exist  upon  the  paltry  pittance 
^bto^ned  by  his  ministerial  duties ;  but  they 
same  ever  with  cheerfulness-— unaffected 
ind  refreshing  eheerfulness:  they  never  ut- 
sani  a  murmur  at  tfas  thorny  deaact  whidi 


Hft  seemed  destined  to  wove  to:thMli,M 
had  always  a  eomfoi  table  word  for  their 
wear^  fellow-pilgrims.  What  a  hany 
evening  they  paMed  together!  Poor  Me* 
ville  was  in  hieh  spirits*;  for  an-  aniele  of 
hie,fti]]  of  profound  researches  and  delicals 
criticism,  which  had  cost  him  a  great  deal 
of  labour  to  prepare,  had  at  length  been  ae* 
copied  by  the  editor  of  a  classical  and  eccle- 
siastical Review,. who  had  forwarded  tohiof 
a  check  for  ten  guineas.  Mr.  Aubrey  could 
scarce  refrain  from  lean,  when  the  simpl«*> 
minded  and  generous  Neville  pressed  upoa 
him  the  acceptance  of,  at  leas^  the  half  of 
these,  the  unexpeeted  proceeds  of  his  seveM 
toil.  While  they  were  thus  sitting  togethw, 
in  eager  and  delightful  conversation,  than 
came  a  knock  to  &e  deer,  which,  as  may  be 
easily  believed,  a  little  disturbed  them  all; 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  gentleman  who  asked 
for  Miss  Aubrey ;  and  on  her  lecjuestti^  hhn 
to  come  forward,  who  should  it  be  but  \km 
'*  gentleman'*  of  my  Lord  de  la  Zouch ;  and 
wmle  the  colour  mounted  into  her  chedi^ 
and  her  heart  fluttered,  he  placed  m  hef 
hands  a  ]>acket,  whicb  had  just  aciived  Umt 
the  Co&tbeat 

They  all  insisted  on  hv^ing  it  openei 
then  and  there;  and  in  a  few  mimitdB'  time, 
behold,  their  eager,  adnuring  eyes  weis 
fastiened  by  the  sight  of  a  most  superb  dia- 
mond necklace—and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
case  was  a  small  canl — which  Kate,blttshr 
in^  violendy,  thrust  into  her  bosom,  m 
spite  of  all  Mrsv  Aubrey's  efforts.  Theie 
was  a  long  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  AolMFeVf 
firom  Lord  de  la  ^uch,  who,  with  La^ 
de  la  Zouch,  had  been,  for  soisie  weeks,  at 
Paris— «nd  one  from  her  ladyship  to  Kate; 
and,  from  its  bulky  appeaiaaoe,  'twas  evi* 
dent  either  that  Lady  de  la  Zouch  musi 
have  written  her  a  proidigiously  long  letter, 
or  enclosed  one  to  her  from  tome  one  eke* 
They  saw  Kate's  uneasiness  about  this 
letter,  and  considerately  forbore  to  rally  her 
op<Hi  it  "Poor  girl  !-^she  burst  into  tears 
when  she  looked  at  the  glittering  trinksf 
which  had  been  presented  to  her— 4Uid  ro* 
fleeted  that  its  cost  would  probably  be  mom 
^an  would  suffice  to  soaport  her  broker 
and  his  &mily  for  a  Couple  of  years.  Her 
heart  yearned  towards  them,  and  she  longed 
to  convert  her  aplendid  present  into  a  form 
that  should  minister  to  their  neeesaities. 
While  touching  npon  this  part  of  my  his- 
tory—^whieh  I  alwaiys  approach  with  diffi- 
dent reluctance,  as  mattpr  too  delicate  to  be 
handled  before  the  publio— J  must  never- 
theless pause  for  a  moment,  and  apprise  the 
reader  of  one  or  two  little  eixcumstaAoesi 
before  retofBiBg  to  the  main  sonne  of  tfis 
narrative. 

Mr,  Dolamsm  was  9t  thit  nnoniiiil  ai 
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ItMne,  in  fh<^  eoorse  of  a^iittg^  Hieiis«ft] 
Umr  of  Europe,  and  was  not  eit|^cted  to  re- 
tan  to  En^and  for  some  monus^-j^erhii^a 
for  a  year.  Bat  before  quitting  England 
1m  bad  laid^eloee  siege  to  Kate  Aubrey; 
mkI  bad,  indeed,  obtained  from  her  »  pre- 
Miee,  that  if  ever  she  beeame  any  ene's 
wife,  it  should  be  his.  Ttmt  their  eogage- 
•«Mnt  was  sanctioned  most  cordially  by  Lovd 
•nd  lisdy  de  la  Zottch— two  persons  of  as 
cenerous  and  noble  a  spirit  as  breadied  in 
the  world— must  have  been  long  ago  abun- 
dantly manifest  to  the  reader;  and  they  did 
Bot  the  less  appreciate  the  yalue  d  the  priae 
secured  by  their  son,  because  of  the  proud 
•and  ddioate  sense  Miss  Aubrey  manirasted 
«f  the  peculiarly  trying  position  in  which 
«he  stood  with  relation  to  them.  Kate's 
own  notion  upon  the  subject  was  somewhat 
indefinite,  she  having  resolved  not  to  listen 
4»  any  proposal  for  a  unieo  with  Delamem, 
-ttntil  her  unfortunate  brother's  affairs  had 
tMiimed  a  more  cheering  and  satisfeetory 
aspect;  and  that  might  not  be  for  s<mie 
years  to  come.  If  she  replied  to  the  letter 
irom  Delamere,  enclose  by  Lady  de  la 
Zoa^,  and  reply  she  must,  to  acknowledge 
lits  brilliant  present,  it  would  be  the  first 
Istter  she  had  e^et  written  to  him,  which 
will  account,  in  a  measure,  for  her  emb^r- 
iBSsment  And  though  all  of  them  kept  up 
a  corfespondenoe  with  Lord  and  Lady  de  la 
Zouch— -from  obvious  considerations  of  ho* 
•ourable  delicacy  and  pride,  they  never  gave 
Ihe  slightest  intimation  of  the  dreadful  pre»- 
•urs  they  were  beginning  dailj  to  expe^ 
rience.  Lord  de  la  Zouch  remained  mider 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Aubrey  was  Strugs 

£ing,  it  might  be  slowly,  but  still  success*- 
lly,  with  his  difficulty;  and  had  made  up 
Iris  mind,  when  called  upon,  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  bond  into  which  he  naH 
leied  in  Aubrey's  behalf,  almost  as  a  matter 
of  coarse.  As  Aubrey  desired,  evidently, 
Id  maintain  a  reserve  upon  the  subject  of  his 
inivate  affairs.  Lord  de  la  Zouch^  whatever 
aaight  be  his  fears  and  suspicions,  forebors 
Id  pi^  his  inquiries.  How  little^  there- 
fore, were  either  Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch, 
•r  their  son,  aware  of  the  position  in  which 
their  packet  would  find  the  Aubreys} 

Within  a  few  days,  Mr.  RunningtoOt  bv 
4«ly  completing  special  bail  in  the  two  ac 
lions  of  Quirk  and  Oiken  v.  Jubrey^  am, 
TStmowe  V.  Jubrey^  had  relieved  Mr.  Au 
brey  from  all  grounds  of  immedtate personal 
apprehension  for  several  months  to  corner 
for  at  least  half  a  year;  and  on  quittmg 
Vivian  Street,  one  evening,  afler  announc 
ing  this  satisfactory  result  of  his  labours. 
1m  slipped  into  Mr.  Aubrey's  hand,  as  he 
took  leave  of  him  at  the  door,  a  letter,  which 
||»  dsMiied  Mr.  Aubrey  to  read,  and  if  ho 

»0 


thought  it  Wjorth  while,  toiaitw^— at  Ma 
leisure.  Guess  the  emotions  of  liveHr  gi^ 
titttde,  of  deep  respect,  with  which  ha  pa» 
rased  the  following;-* 

Lincoln'!  Inn. 
•"My  dcar   sir: — You  have   once  or 
twice,  lately,  been  so  kind  as  to  express 
yourself  obliged  by  the  little  professional 
services  which  I  have  recently  rendered 
you   in  the  ordinary  course  of   practice, 
rennit  me,  in  my  turn,  then,  to  ask  a  great 
favour  of  you ;  and,  knowing  your  refined 
and  exquisite  sensibility,  I  make  the  request 
with  some  little  apprehension,  hst  1  should 
in  any  way  wound  it.     1  earnestly  beg  that 
you  will  accept  a  trifling  loan  of*^  dS300,  to 
be  repaid  as  soon  as  you  may  be  enabled  to 
do  so  with  perfect  convenience  to  yourself. 
If,  unhappily  for  yourself^  that  time  should 
never  arrive,  believe  me,  you  will  not  occa- 
sion ite  the  slightest  imaginable  inconve* 
nience;  for  a  long  and  successful  practice 
has  made  me  long  since  independent  of  my 
profession,  and  of  the  world ;  as  will,  1  am 
confident,  be  the  case  with  you,  should 
Providence  spare  your  life.    1  hr.ppen  to 
have  been  aware  that,  but  for  recent  oc- 
currences, it  was  vrur  intention,  about  this 
time,  to  have  commenced  a  second  year's 
study   with   either  Mr.  Crystal,  or  Mr. 
Mansfield,  the   coiyreyancer.      You  will 
now,  I  trust,  carry  your  intention  into  ef- 
fect, without  delay.    I  should  venture  to 
suggest,  that  at  this  period  of  the  year« 
when  the  gentlemen  of  the  common-law 
bar  quit  town  for  the  circuit,  [as  will  be 
the  case  within  a  few  weeks  with  Mr. 
Crystal,]   it  would    hardly  answer  your 
purpose  to  enter  the  chambers  of  a  gentle- 
man in  that  department ;  but  that,  as  con^ 
veyanurs  remam  in  town,  you  will  find  it 
answer  your  purpose  immediately  to  enter 
the  chambers  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  reoc- 
cupy  your  mind  with  those   invigorating 
and  invaluable  stodies  in  which  you  have 
already  made,  as  I  hear,  so  great  a  progres#t 
and   which    will    serve   to    divert    your 
thoughte  from  those  wretehed  objects  oa 
which  otherwise  they  will  be  too  apt  to 
dwell, 

"  You  will  find  that  I  have  this  day  paid 
in  to  your  credit,  at  your  bankers,  the  sum 
of  dS300.  And  believe  me  to  remain,  my 
dear  sir, 

"Ever  your  most  sincere  and  faithful 
fnend,  C.  Runminoton. 

"  P.  S. — ^Do  not  give  yourself  one  mo- 
ment's concern  about  the  expense  of  the 
recent  proceedings,  which  is,  I  assure  you, 
very  trifling." 

I  say  that  Mr.  Aubrey  read  this  letter 
with  heartfelt  gratitude^  and^^tted  na 
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inoriiH  ikstldimisness  to  interfere  with  his 
det^mination  to  ayail  himself  of  the  gene- 
^  roiis  and  opportune  assistance  of  llllr.  Knn- 
ningrton;  and  ne  resolved,  moreover,  to 
pront  by  his  v^ry  judicious  suggestions  as 
to  the  course  o1  his  study,  and  to  commence^ 
as  soon  as  possible,  his  attendance  at  (he 
chambers  ol  Mr.  Mansfield.  Thus,  sudden- 
ly relieved,  for  a  considerable  and  a  definite 
interval,  from  the  tremendous  pressure  to 
which  he  had  been  latterly  subject,  he,  and 
indeed  all  of  them,  experienced  great  buoy- 
ancy and  exhilaration  of  spirits.  Could, 
however,  their  sense  of  tranquillitv  and  se- 
curity be  otherwise  than  shortlived  t  What 
sort  qf  a  prospect  was  that  before,  them  % 
rprrifying  and  hopeless  indeed.  As  daily 
melted  away  the  precious  interval  between 
the  present  time  and  the  dreadful  month  of 
November,  midit  whose  gloomy  haze  was 
visible  to  his  shudderin?  eyes  the  dismal 
porch  of  a  prison,  where  ne  must  be  either 
immured  for  his  life,  or  its  greater  portion, 
or  avail  himself  of  the  bitter,  ignominious 
immunity  afforded  by  the  insolvent  laws, 
the  hearts  of  all  of  them  sunk  to  their  for- 
mer depth  of  oppression.  Still  he  resolved 
to  work  while  it  was  day ;  and  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  studies  with  redoubled  energy, 
and  of  course  made  proportionate  advances* 
But  all  this  suffering,  amid  all  this  exer- 
tion, mental  and  physical,  began  to  leave 
visible  traces  in  his  worn  and  emaciated 
appearance ;  and  I  grieve  to  add,  that  the 
same  cause  not  a  little  impaired  the  beauty 
and  injured  the  spirits  ot  the  devoted  and 
incomparable  women  whom  Heaven «Jbad 
given  to  him  like  angels  for  his  companions. 
Such  being  the  footing  upon  which  mat- 
ters stood  between  Mr.  Delamere  and  Kate 
Aubrey,  what  chance  had  Mr.  Gammon  of 
obtaining  the  brijrht  object  upon  which  he 
had  set  his  dark  and  baleful  eye,  and  to  se- 
cure which  he  was  racking  his  brain,  and 
devising  such  intricate  schemes  of  delibe- 
rate and  cruel  villany?  As  well  might 
Gammon  have  sighed  after  the  planet  Ve- 
nus— sweet  star  of  eve! — as  sought  to  get 
Kate  Aubrey  into  his  arms.  Yet  full  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye  stood  ever  her  image, 
though  one  wouldf  have  thought  that  there 
was  sufficient  in  his  own  circumstances  to 
occupy  every  spare  thought  and  feeling. 
Suppose  the  action  of  penalties  went  against 
him,  and  he  should  be  at  once  fixed  with  a 
liability  for  some  five  thousand  pounds,  in- 
cluding debts  and  costs  1  And  more  than 
that  sum  he  had  recently  lost  in  a  specu- 
lation in  foreicrn  stock,  besides  standing  in 
a  very  precarious  position  with  respect  to 
certain  of  the  many  speculations  in  which 
be  had  launched  both  himself  and  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  honriy 


of  gTMter  Importamce  to  him  to  tecONf  te 
annuity  of  SOOO/.  on  the  Yatton  property, 
which  he'  had  with  such  difficulty  extorted 
from  Titmouse.  He  resolved,  moreover, 
to  try  the  exp^lment  of  raiding  money  &a 
the  bond  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch ;  and  it  alto 
occurred  to  him  as  possible,  that,  even  if  he 
shonld  fail  in  the  main  ob^t  which  he  had 
prq>08ed  to  himself,  in  his  artful  and  rppreo- 
sive  proceedings  against  Aubrey,  yet  they 
might  be  the  means  of  bringing  forward 
friends  to  extricate  him  from  his  difl^eultiefl, 
by  discharging  the  sums  for  which  he  was 
liable.  It  was,  therefore,  not  till  he  had 
set  into  train  the  various  matters  whidi 
have  been  laid  before  the  reader  in  the  pre* 
sent  portion  of  this  hintory,  that  he  set  off 
on  a  hurried  visit  to  Yorkshire,  in  order  te 
ascertain  the  state  of  Lady  Stratton's  afifaire ; 
to  make  arrangements  for  collecting  ev^ 
dence  against  the  impending  trials  for  bri* 
bery ;  and  carr^  into  effect  some  prelimi- 
nary measures  for  augmenting  the  whole  of 
the  Yatton  rent-roll,  by  nearly  2000/.  a  yean 
His  first  interview  with  Mr.  ParkinsoQ 
apprized  him  distinctly  of  the  exceedinglT 
precarious  nature  of  the  alleged  intestacy  cl 
Lady  Stratton.  Good  Mr.  Parkinson  vras 
no  match  for  Mr.  Gammon,  but  would  have 
b^n  much  more  nearly  so  if  he  could  hate 
done  but  one  thing — held  his  tongue,'  hot 
he  was  a  good-natured,  easy-tempered  chat- 
terer, and  Gammon  always  extracted  from 
him,  in  a  few  moments,  whatever  he  knew 
upon  any  subject.  'Twas  thus  that  he  sue* 
oeeded  in  obtaining  concluave  evidence  of 
the  intestacy ;  for  Gammon  discovered  that 
the  unexecuted  draft  of  the  intended  wiU 
had  never  been  seen  by  Lady  Stratton,  or 
read  over  to  her ;  but  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Parkinson  himself,  a  day  or  two  aftot 
receiving  her  ladyship's  instructions;  thas 
those  instructions,  moreover,  had  been  mere- 
ly oral. 

*'  It  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  cases  I 
ever  met  with  !^  exclaimed  Gammon,  with 
a  sigh ;  **  I  suppose  tlie  reverses  of  the  Ao* 
brey  family  frequently  formed  a  subject  of 
her  ladyship's  conversation  ?" 

**  O,  she  has  talked  with  me  for  hours  <- 
gether,  and  even  very  shortly  before  her  1  Jt 
illness.'' 

**  It  is,  me^inks,  enough  to  raise  the  poor 
old  lady  from  her  grave,  to  find  her  propeM 
diverted  thus  to  one  who  does  not  want  n^ 
and  who  was  a  total  stranger." 

«« Ay,  it  is  indeed !" 

**  I  am  m  little  surpnsed,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  hef 
ladyidiip  should  not  have  thought  of  at  leMl 
ahmring  the  policy  between  Miss  Aubrey  aai 
Mr." 

•'I  do  assure  you  that  that  is  ttfOVcM 
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Mif  I  hnve  h«ftH  her  several  timee  talk- 
ing aoout,  lately !" 

•'That  will  do,'*  thouslit  bis  wilyeom- 
panion ;  **  thank  God,  8h«*8  clearly  tWet- 
fofe,  then,  for  Parkinson's  draft  does  not  con- 
tain her  last  will  and  testament — thai  will 
do— thank  jou,  my  honest  friend  !'*  This 
was  w^hat  was  passing  throilgh  Gammon's 
(Aind,  while  a  sympathizing  expression  was 
upon  his  face,  and  he  shook  his  head^  and 
deplored  the  untoward  event  whieh  had  hap- 
pened, in  very  pathetic  terms  indeed.  On 
qtiitting  Mr.  Parkinson,  Gammon  thus  par- 
sued  the  train  of  his  thoughts : — 

**  What  if  I  should  allow  this  paper  to  be 
admitted  to  probate  ?  Let  me  see— it  will 
give  Miss  Aubrey  some  fifteen  thousand 
pounds : — or  one  might  take  out  administra- 
tion in  favour  of  Titmouse,  and  then  suggest 
to  her  that  I  had  the  means  of  nullifying  the 
proceeding,  and  earring  into  effect  Lady 
Stratton's  intentions — ^the  letter  may  be  re- 
pealed at  any  time.— ^tay,  however.  It  is 
by  no  means  impossible,  that  when  Parkin- 
son comes  to  communicate  with  Aubrey,  or 
that  deep  old  fellow,  Runnington,  they  may^ 
think  of  lod^ng  a  caveat  against  our  letter  of 
administration,  but  they'll  fail ;  for  Parkin- 
son must  speak  conclusively  on  that  point. 
So,  perhaps,  the  better  way  will  be,  to  take 
oat  administration  in  the  usual  way,  and  see 
whit  tkey  will  do.  Then,  there's  Aubrey's 
bond — poor  devil ! — is  it  not  unfortunate  for 
him?  But  that  shall  be  reserved;  let  us 
see  the  effect  of  the  others  first." 

When  Mr.  Gammon  returned  to  Yatton 
from  the  late  Lady  Stratton's  residence,  he 
found  several  letters  awaiting  his  arrival. 
One  was  from  Mr.  Quirk — poor  muddle- 
headed  old  soul ! — all  went  wrong  with  him, 
the  moment  that  he  missed  Gammon  from 
beside  him.  He  wrote  letters  every  day, 
that  were  a  faithful  type  of  the  confusion 
that  always  prevailed  in  his  thoughts;  for 
though  he  was  "  up  to"  the  ordinary  cri- 
minal business  of  the  office,  in  which  he 
had  some  forty  years'  experience,  their  ge- 
neral business  had  latterly  become  so  ex- 
tended, and,  to  Quirk,  complicated,  that 
his  head,  as  it  were,  spun  round  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  put 
himself,  and  everybody  about  him,  into  a 
bustle  and  fever.  So  he  told  Gammon,  in 
Mb  his  last  letter,  that  every  thing  was 
Coing  wrong,  and  would  do  so  till  *'  good 
friend  Gammon  returned ;"  and,  moreover, 
che  old  gentleman  complained  that  Snap 
'WBB  getting  very  careless  and  irre^lar  in 
ois  attendance;  and,  in  fact,  he.  Quirk,  had 
liomething  very  particular  to  say  to  Gammon, 
^rhen  they  met,  about  the  aforesaid  Snap— 
skbout  this  the  reader  si  all  hear  in  due  time. 
Then  cam<»  a  le  ter  frf^n  the  Earl  of  Dred- 


dlington,  marked  ^^primie  and  eonfidenfia!^^ 
containing  a  most  important  communication, 
to  the  effect  that  his  lordship  had  that  day 
granted  an  audience  to  a  scientific  gentle 
man  of  great  eminence,  and  particularly 
well  skilled  in  geology ;  and  he  had  satis* 
fied  the  earl  of  a  fact  which  the  aforesaid 
scientific  sentleman  told  his  lordship  he  had 
discovered,  after  a  very  close  geological  sur« 
vey  of  the  superficial  stmta  of  the  Isle  of 
Dogs — viz.,  that  at  a  very  little  depth  from 
the  surface,  there  ran,  m  parallel  strata, 
very  rich  beds  of  copper  and  lead  alter- 
nately, such  as  could  not  possibly  feil  of 
making  a  quick  and  enormous  return.  His 
lordship,  therefore,  suggested  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  company  to  purchase  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  and  work  the  mines.  His  lord- 
ship "begged  to  be  favoured  with"  Mr. 
Gammon's  views  on  this  subject,  by  return 
of  post.  In  a  postscript,  his  lordship  in* 
formed  Gammon,  that  he  had  just  parted 
with  all  his  Golden  Egg  shares,  at  a  consi- 
derable profit ;  and  that  the  Gunpowder  and 
Fresh  Water  Company's  shares  were  ris- 
ing daily,  on  account  of  the  increasing  pro- 
bability of  a  universal  war.  Gammon  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  any  answer 
to  the  letter  of  his  senior  partner,  but  wrote 
ofif  a  very  polite  and  confidential  letter  to 
the  earl,  begging  his  lordship  would  do 
him  the  honour  of  taking  no  steps  in  the 
matter  till  Mr.  Gampion  could  have  tho 
honour  of  waiting  upon  his  lordship  in  town. 
This  letter  over.  Gammon  wrote  off  a  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Vulturr  Insurance 
Company,  giving  them  notice  of  the  death 
of  Lady  Stratton,  who  was  insured  in  a 
policy  to  the  amount  of  15,000/.,  which, 
her  ladyship  having  died  intestate,  the 
writer's  client,  Tittlebat  Titmous^,  Esq., 
M.  P.  for  Yatton,  had  become  entitled  to 
as  only  next  of  kin: — ^That  Mr.  Titmouse 
intended  to  administer  forthwith,  and  formal 
evidence  would  be  furnished  to  the  company, 
in  due  time,  of  the  completion  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's legal  title  to  the  policy.      » 

But  here  the  skittish,  frolicsome,  and 
malicious  Jade,  Fortune,  after  petting  and 
fondling  Titmouse,  and  overwhelming  him 
with  her  favours,  suddenly  turned  round  and 
hit  him  a  Aevere  slap  in  the  face,  without 
the  least  provocation  on  his  part,  or  rhyme 
or  reason  on  hers.  And  it  happened  in  this 
wise.  Dapper  Satuo,  Esq.,  the  secretary, 
wrote  by  return  of  post,  saying  that  he 
had  laid  Mr.  Gammon's  letter  before  the 
directors ;  and  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
learned  their  pleasure  on  the  subject,  he 
would  write  to  Mr.  Gammon  again.  And 
so  he  did— to  request  that  gentleman  to 
communicate  with  Messrs.  Screw  and  Com 
pany,  the  Company's  solicitors.    This  Mr. 
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Gammon  dt4«  and  in  due  time  motkr^d  a 
letter  to  the  aetoundtng  purport  and  effeet 

"^fellowing:  thai  b  to  say,  that  they  had 

carefully  cooftideied  the  easei  and  re^rretled 

mneeiely  that  they  could  not  feel  it  their 

^  duty  to  recommend  the  directors  to  pay  the 

>  |u>licy.  The  directors  had  a  duty,  seme- 
times  a  very  painful  one,  to  peiforra  to  the 
|Mii>lic ;  and,  m  short,  it  was  plain  that  they 
intended  to  resist  the  olum  altogether. 
Gammon  wrote  in  astonishment  to  know 
the  grounds  of  their  refusal ;  and  at  length 
discovered  that  they  considered  themselves 
in  possession  of  decisive  evidence  to  show 
that  the  policy  was  vitiated  through  the 
concealment  of  a  material  feet  on  the  part  of 
the  Lady  Stratton— possibly  unintentionaily 
-*viz.,  that  she  was  subject  to  the  oout. 
Gammon  made  anxious  inquiries  of  the 
servants,  and  of  Dr.  Goddart,  and  of  others, 
Vho  expressed  infinite  astonishment,  de- 
daring  that  she  had  never  once  exhibited 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  the  complaint. 
Messrs.  Screw,  however,  were  politelv  in- 
flexible ;  they  declared  ^at  they  had  the 
positive  testimony  of  several  witnesses, 
one  of  them  an  eminent  physieiant  to  the 
^Mtthat,  during  the  very  we^  in  which 
the  policy  had  been  executed,  she  had  ex- 
perienced an  attack  of  gout  which  had  con- 
nned  her  to  the  sofa  for.  three  days.  [The 
feci  was*  that  her  ladyship  had  about  that 
time  b«efl  confined  to  the  sofi^  but  meieiy 


ftom  hat  h«B]?hfraing'hceng«IM  n  Mtlfle^^ 
a  tight  shoe.]  They,  moreover,  beht  to  Am^ 
Gammen  th»  futt  name  of  tin;  oflker  b 
whoM  name  the  eompany  saed-^^e  afom* 
said  Dappec  Smug;  and  requested  Hx» 
Gammon  to  send  process  to  tiiem  in  tftM 
usual  way.  Graininon,  on  inquiry,  learned: 
the  eharactec  of  the  company,  and  almosi 
gnMhed  his  teeth  in  rage  aoMi  Jespair  $  as 
at  it  \hey  went— Tituovse  {Jtdwtr.)  % 
Smuo  t  ft  declaration  as  kmg  as  my  arm  ; 
pleas  to  match  it;  then  a  commission  la 
eimmine  witnesses  abroad,  priiictpaify  n 
Dr.  Podagra,  who  had  setked  in  China; 
then  a  bill<^  discovery  filed  in  behalf  ef 
the  company;  a  cross  bill  filed  by  iiu 
Titmoase  agdnst  the  company.  Hene^ 
in  short,  was,  in  truth,  ^a  mighty  prettyh 
quarrel.*'  The  stake  was  adeip^;  tlm 
company  rich;  Mr. Titmoase  ea^;  Gam^ 
mon  infuriate  ;  and  there  was  not  the  least 
chanea  of  the  thing  being  decided  at  all 
for  three  or  four  years  to  come ;  and  poor 
Titmouse  was  Uius  not  only  kept  out  of  m 
comfortable,  round  sum  of  aaoney,  bnt 
was  obliged  to  carry  on  all  the  while  an  • 
expensive  and  harassittg  litigation.  Ha 
was  not  for  insuring  wi&  a  company  thaft 
looks  so  sharply  after  the  interest  of  •!» 
ahareholdMn.  But  as  far  as  Titmouse  and 
Gbmmon  were  concerned,  it  seemed  a  dtad^ 
ioek^  and  at  n  somewhat^  eritici^  aoiyana* 
taiatoii. 
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Tfn  midden  «nd  ttimepMtei  vBbaff  mt- 
«MntoPed  by  Mr.  Gammon,  in  Ihe  Valture 
inraninoe  Company's  refosal  to  vay  the 
policy  on  the  late  Lady  Stnitton*a  life,  wm 
caleolated  seriouely  to  nttbarraaii  his  eom* 
ptieated  raoyements.  He  foresaw  the  pro- 
tracted and  harasstnff  couise  of  litiffation 
Into  which  he  shoald  be  driTeo,  before  he 
eentd  compel  them  to  iionidate  so  heary  a 
tcilaim;  and  a  glimpse  or  which,  by  way  of 
ntieipation,  was  afforded  to  the  reader  in 
tike  last  part  of  this  history ;  bat  with  all  his 
kmg-headedness— his  haVhaal  contempla- 
tion of  the  probable  and  possible  effeets  and 
•onseqnences  of  whateyer  eyent  happened 
to  Him^-this  refusal  of  the  diieetors  to  pay 
the  policy  was  attended  with  resolts  which 
^defied  his  calculations— -lesalts  of  such  a 
description,  and  of  such  signal  importance, 
•as  will,  perhaps^  surprise  the  reader,  and 
«erye  to  illustrate,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
W>ntPolling  agency  which  is  at  work  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs;  an  agency  to 
which  the  principles  of  Mr.  Gammon  de- 
Siied  an  existence.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
trouble,  the  only  reyerse,  that  about  this  pe- 
riod occurred  to  him;  and  not  a  little  per- 
used was  he  to  account  for  such  a  sudden 
oonfluence  of  adyerse  circumstances  as  he 
bjF-and-by  experienced,  when  he  found  the 
'tmth  of  Shakspeare's  obsenratton*— 

"  WheB  torrowfl  come,  they  come  not  eingle  iplM, 
But  in  BATTALIOM." JSTemM. 

On  applying  at  Doctor^s  Commons,  in 
tike  ordinary  way,  for  a  ^^rant  to  Mr.  Tlt- 
fttouse  of  letters  of  administration  to  Lady 
Stretton,  Mr.  Gammon  discoyered  the  exist- 
ence of  a  little  document,  for  which  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  entirely  unprepared,  but 
which,  neyertheless,  somewhat  disconcerted 
liim;  principally  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional plea  it  would  afford  the  Vulture  Com- 
pany for  resisting  payment  of  the  policy. 
How,  indeed,  could  thejr  be  expected  to 
pay  a  sum  of  such  magrnitude  to  a  person 
whose  title  to  receiye  it  was  disputed  by 
-another  claimant  t  The  document  alluded 
fo  was  a  cAyzAT,  and  ran  thus  :— 

**Let  nothing  be  done  in  the  goods  of 
I>ame  Mary  Stratton,  late  of  Warkleigh,  in 
-  tfie  parish  of  Warkleigh,  in  the  county  of 
York,  unknown  to  Obadiah  Pounce,  proc- 
tor f(«  /«Aa  Tkomai  haytng^iotsnst.*' 
2a3 


Now,  the.  reader  will  ebserye  that  this 
^Jakn  Th^moi*'  is,  like  the  '^John  Ik>e*'  of 
the  common  lawyers,  a  mere  mam  of  straw ; 
so  that  this  peremptory,  but  mysterious 
raandale,  would  afford  an  inquirer  no  infor- 
mation as  to  either  the  name  of  the  party 
intending  to  resist  the  grant  of  admimstra* 
tioti,  or  the  grounds  of  such  resistance. 
Mr.  Gammon,  noweyer,  yery  naturally  coii» 
eluded  that  the  moye  was  made  on  the  be- 
half of  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  that  the  ground  of 
his  opposition  was  the  alleged  will  of 
liidy  Stratton.  To  be  prepared  for  such 
an  encounter,  when  the  time  arriyed,  he 
noted  down  yery  carefully  the  important 
admissions  whicta^ad  been  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Parkiiu|^[P^nd  haying,  for  a  while, 
disposed  of  thisaffair,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  great  tontpiraey  ease^  which  I  have  al- 
reaoy  mentioned;  and,  in  bringing  which 
to  a  successful  issue,  he  unquestionably  ex- 
hibited great  ability,  and  deseryed  the  com- 
pliments paid  him  on  the  occasion  by  the 
counsel,  whose  labours  he  had,  b^  his  lucid 
arrangement,  materially  abbreyiated  and 
lightened.  This  matter  also  oyer,  and  fairly 
off  his  mind,  he  addressed  himself  to  an 
affair  then  pending,  of  great  importance  to 
himself  personally,  yiz.  a  certain  cause  of 
Wigky  y.  Gamtnonf  which,  together  with 
the  three  other  special  jury  causes  in  which 
the  same  person  was  plaintiff,  was  to  corns 
on  for  trial  at  York  early  in  the  second 
week  of  the  assizes,  which  were  to  com- 
mence in  a  few  days'  time.  As  already  in- 
timated, Mr.  Subtle  had  been  retained  for 
the  plaintiff  in  all  the  actions,  together  with 
Mr.  Steriing  and  Mr.  Crystal ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Qoicksilyer  had  become  Lord  Blossom  and 
Box,  Mr.  Gammon  was  sorely  perplexed 
for  a  leader;  his  junior,  of  course,  being 
Mr.  Lynx.  He  had  retained  a  Mr.  Wil- 
mington to  lead  for  the  other  three  defend- 
ants—«  man  of  unquestionable  ability,  ex- 
perienced, acute,  dexterous,  witty,  and  elo- 
quent, and  exceedingly  well  qualified  to 
conduct  such  a  case  as  Mr.  Gammon's;  but 
that  gentleman  got  exceedingly  nenrous 
about  the  matter  as  the  day  of  battle  drew 
near;  and,  at  length,  resolved  on  taking 
down  special  the  Attorney-General.  Touch- 
ing the  same  practice  of  taking  down  coun- 
sel special,  by  the  way,  note  one  or  two 
matters.  To  say  nothing  of  the  enormous 
expense  of  such  a  proceckirei  the  rule  of-  ^ 
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Nee  Deoi  hitenl*,  ntii  difnui  viiidiee  nodat, 
maybe  adverted  to;  namely,  the  iorj  and 
the  judge  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  the  party 
taking  this  extraordinary  step  is  conscious 
of  havin&r  some  very  great  difficulty  to  con- 
tend with  in  his  case.  They  are  apt— 
at  least,  the  jury— to  conceive  a  prejudice 
and  suspicion  against  the  formidable  stran- 

Ser,  who,  they  may  imagine,  is  coming 
own  to  mislead  and  overpower  them :  to 
pervert  and  distort  facts  by  the  mere  force 
of  professional  skill  and  mental  power, 
which  he  will  be  sure  adequately  to  exert 
on  behalf  of  his  enterprising  client.  A  no- 
tion of  this  sort  is  calculated  to  put  every 
man  of  the  jury  on  his  guard  against  this 
very  special  stranger.  Then,  it  may  be 
also  easily  imagined,  that  they  may  enter- 
tain a  little  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  circuit  thus  neglected  and  under- 
valued; men,  with  whose  names,  charac- 
ters, and  persons,  they  have  been  long  fami- 
liar; and  who  have  acquired  that /sort  of 
knowledge  of  the  jury  which  enables  them 
to  catch  their  tone — ^to  hit  their  humour. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  case  be  one  palpably 
and  notoriously  of  extraordinary  difficulty, 
of  great  public  interest  and  importance,  or 
the  stake  of  great  magnitude,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  or  any  one  of  them,  there  be 
plainly  a  deficiency  of  counsel  fit  to  con- 
duct the;  case,  unengaged,  do  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  take  down  counsel  special,  who, 
every  one  will  believe,  is  come  to  exert 
himself  desperately  in  a  desperate  case. 
Now,  I  do  not  see  why  Mr.  (Jammon,  for 
inst?)nce,  should  have  thought  it  necessary, 
in  his  own  case,  to  go  to  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  bringing  down  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral :  but,  however,  down  went  that  eminent 
personage.  Their  consultation  was  {jloomy ; 
the  Attorney-General  acknowledging  that 
he  felt  great  apprehension  as  to  the  result, 
fram  the  witne^es  that  were  likely  to  be 
produced  on  the  other  side. 

"It's  a  pity  that  we  haven't  the  Yatton 
election  committee  to  deal  with,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon !''  said  the  Attorney-General,  with  a 
•ly,  sarcastic  smile.  "  We've  rather  a  dif- 
ferent tribunal  to  go  before  now— eh !" 

Mr.  Gammon  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  *'  We  manage 
tnese  matters  rather  differently  in  a  court 
of  law !"  continued  the  Attorney-General. 

When  the  important  morning  of  the  trial 
arrived,  there  was  a  special  jury  sworn, 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  given  credits- 
how  truly  I  know  not— for  a  strong  political 
bias  against  what  were  called  'liberal  prin- 
ciples*" Mr.Subtb  opened  a  shockingly 
clear  and  strong  case,  to  be  sure ;  and  what 
was  worse,  he  proved  i%  and  so  as  to  carry 
'  eonviction  to  the  mindB  of  all  in  coon.  The 


Attorney-Genera]  felt  his  opponent's  ease 
to  be  impregnable ;  and,  in  spite  of  several 
brilliant  cro6e-ezaminations,,and  a  masterly 
speech,  the  stem  and  upright  jud^  who 
tried  the  ease,  summed  up  dead  against  Ae 
defendant,  with  many  severe  remarks  on 
the  profligate  and  systematic  manner  n 
whicn  the  offences  had  been  committed. 
After  a  brief  consultation,  the  jury  returned 
into  conrt  with  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  io 
the  sum  of  3500/.;  that  is,  for  five  penal* 
ties  of  500/. !  A  similar  result  ensued  in 
the  two  following  eases  of  Wigley  v.  Mud^ 
fitfd^  and  Wigley  v.  Bloodaudci  both  of  ' 
whom  seemed  eompletely  stupefied  at  a  re- 
sult so  totally  different  to  what  they  had 
been  led  to  expect  from  the  very  different 
view  of  thinffs  taken  by  the  election  com- 
mittee. As  Uij  MudflinU  from  what  quarter 
under  heaven  he  was  to  get  the  means  of 
satisfying  that  monstrous  verdict,  be  could 
not  conjecture;  and  his  face  became  several 
shades  sallower  as  soon  as  he  had  heard 
his  doom  pronounced ;  but  Bloudsuck,  who 
had  turned  quite  white,  whispered  in  his 
ear,  that  of  course  Mr.  Titmouse  would  see 
them  harmless. 

«'  O  Lord !"  however,  muttered  Mudflint, 
in  a  eold  perspiration,  *'I  should  like  to 
hear  Mr.  Gammon  recommending  him  to 
do  so,  under  eireumstanees  /" 

Poor  Woodlouse  was  more  fortunate: 
somehow  or  another  he  contrived  to  creef 
and  wriggle  out  of  the  danger.     Whethe: 
from  his  utter  insignificance,  or  from  the 
destructive  verdicts  against  Gammon,  Mud> 
fiint,  and  Bloodsuck  having  satiated    the 
avenger,  I  know  not ;  but  the  case  was  not 
pi:essed  very  strongly  against  him,  and  the 
jury  took  a  most  merciful  view  of  the  evi- 
dence.   But,  alas !  what  a  shock  this  gave 
to  the  liberal  cause  in  Yatton !   How  were 
the  miffhty  fallen !    As  soon  after  this  me- 
lancholy result  as  Messrs.  Mudflint  and 
Bloodsuck  had  recovered  their  presence  of  . 
mind  sufficiently  to  discuss  the  matter  to- 
gether, they  were  clearly  of  opinion — ^weie 
those  brethren  in  distress — ^that  Mr.  Tit^ 
mouse  was  bound,  both  in  law  and  honour, 
to  indemnify  them  against  the  consequences 
of  acts  done  solely  on  his  behalf,  and  at  his 
implied  request.    They  made    the    thing 
very  clear,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Gammon,  who 
listened  to  them  with  marked  interest  and 
attention,  and  undertook  **  to  endeavoar  to 
satisfy  '*  Mr.  Titmouse  of  the  justice  of 
their  claims;  secretly  resolving,  aleo,  net 
to  lose  sight  of  his  own :  nay,  in  fact,  he 
made  sure  of  satisfying  Mr.  Titmoose  on 
thai  score.  But  the  personal  liabili^  whi^ 
in  the  first  instance,  he  had  thus  incmnred, 
to  an  extent  of  upwards  of  3000/.,  aappoaing 
him,  by  any  aceident,  to  fail  in  recompi$9g  . 
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3>B*elf  out  of  the  assets  of  Mn  TitmoiMe, 

was  not  the  onl^  anfortunate  consequence 
of  this  serious  rniscarnage.  Such  a  yerdict 
as  had  passed  against  IVtr.  Gammon,  places 
a  man  in  a  very  awkward  and  tuuty  posi- 
tion before  the  public,  and  renders  it  rather 
difficult  for  him  to  set  himself  right  again. 
Tis  really  a  serious  thing  to  stand  con- 
▼icted  of  the  offence  of  briery ;  it  makes  a 
man  look  very  sheepish,  indeed,  ever  after, 
especially  in  political  life,  ^s  such  a 
Beam  in  a  man's  own  eye,  to  be  pulled  out 
before  he  can  see  the  mote  in  his  neigh- 
bour's ! — and  Mr.  Gammon  fel^this.  Then, 
again,  he  had  received  a  pledge  from  a  very 
eminent  member  of  the  government,  to  be 
performed  in  the  event  of  his  being  able  to 
secure  the  seat  for  Yatton  on  a  general  elec- 
tion, (which  was  considered  not  unlikely  to 
happen  within  a  few  months;)  but  this  ac- 
earsed  verdict  was  likely  to  prove  a  most 
BeriouSxObstade  in  the  way  of  his  advance- 
ment; and  his  chagrin  and  vexation  may 
be  easily  imagined.  He  conceived  a  won- 
derful hatred  of  the  supposed  instigator  of 
tbe^e  unprincipled  and  vindictive  proceed- 
ings. Lord  de  la  Zouch,  who  seemed  to  have 
put  them  up  like  four  birds  to  be  shot  at, 
and  brought  down,  one  by  one,  as  his  lord- 
ship chose.  As  soon  as  these  four  melan- 
eholy  causes,  above  mentioned,  were  over. 
Gammon,  considering  himself  bound,  on  the 
score  of  bare  decency,  to  remain  till  his  fel- 
low-sufferers had  been  disposed  of,  he  went 
off  to  YaCton,  to  see  how  matters  were  go- 
ing on  there.  "^^^ 

Alas!  what  a  state  orthings  existed 
there !  Good  old  Yatton  and  all  about  it 
seemed  wofully  changed  for  the  worse, 
since  the  departure  of  the  excellent  Aubreys 
and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  The 
local  superintendence  of  his  interests  had 
been  intrusted  by  Gammon  to  the  Messrs. 
Bloodsuck,  who  had  found  their  business, 
in  consequence,  so  iiiueh  increasing,  as  t& 
require  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Barnabas 
Bloodsuck  at  Yatton,  while  his  father  re- 
mained at  Grilston ;  their  partnership,  how- 
ever, continuing.  He  had,  accordingly, 
ran  up  a  thin  slip  of  a  place  at  the  end  of 
the  village  farthest  from  the  park  gates,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  house  in  which 
old  Blind  Bess  had  ended  her  days.  He 
was  the  first  attorney  that  had  ever  lived  in 
Yatton.  There  was  a  particularly  impu- 
dent and  priggish  air  about  his  residence. 
The  door  was  painted  a  staring  mahogany 
colour,  and  bore  a  bright  brass  plate,  with 
the  words,  **  Messrs.  Bloodsuck  &  Son, 
Attornkvs  and  Solicitors,"  words  that 
•hot  terror  into  the  heart  of  many  a  passer- 
rry  t  cMpecially  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Titmouse, 
the  moment,  for  instaocet  of  Mr.  Gam- 


mon's arrival  at  Yatton,  on  the  present  oiv 
casion,  actions  for  rent,  and  other  matters, 
were  actually  pending  against  fourteen  of 
the  poorer  tenants!!  'Twas  all  up  with 
them  as  soon  as  the  Messrs.  ^loodsuck 
were  fairly  i^tened  upon  them.^  Let  them 
be  a  day  or  two  in  arrear  with  their  rent,  a 
cognovit^  01  warrant  of  attorney^  for  the  sake 
of  the  costs  it  produced,  was  instantly  pro- 
posed ;  and,  if  the  expensive  security  were 
demurred  to  by  the  poor  souls,  by  that 
night's  post  went  up  instructions  to  town 
for  writs  to  be  sent  down  by  return.  If 
some  of  the  more  resolute  questioned  the 
propriety  of  a  distress  made  upon  them'with 
cruel  precipitancy,  they  found  themselves 
immediately  involved  in  a  replevin  suit, 
from  whose  expensive  intricacies  they  wers 
at  length  glad  to  escape,  terrified,  on  any 
terms.  Then  actions  of  trespass,  and  so 
forth,  were  commenced  upon  the  most  fri- 
volous pretexts.  Old  and  convenient  rights 
of  way  were  suddenly  disputed,  and  made 
the  subjects  of  expensive  lawsuits.  Man? 
of  the  former  quiet  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
la^ had  been  forced  out  of  it,  their  places 
bemg  supplied  by  persons  of  a  very  differ- 
ent description ;  and  a  bad  state  of  feeling, 
chiefly  arising  out  of  political  rancour,  had, 
for  instance,  just  gfven  rise  to  three  actions 
—two  of  assault  and  one  of  a/am/er— from 
that  once  peaceful  little  village,  and  which 
had  been  tried  at  those  very  assizes ' 

Poor  Miss  Aubrey's  village  school,  alas! 
had  been  transmogrified  into  a  chapel  for 
Mr.  Mudfiint,  wheie  he  rallied  round  him 
every  Sunday  an  excited  throng  of  ignorant 
and  disaffected  people,  and  regaled  them 
with  seditious  and  blasphemous  harangues. 
'Twould  have  made  your  hair  stand  on  end 
to  hear  the  language  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Chnstian  reli-^ 
gion :  it  would  have  filled  you  with  disgust 
and  indignation  to  hear  his  attacks  upon  the 
Church  of  England  and  Hs  ministers,  and, 
in  particular,  upon  dear  little,  exemplary, 
unoffending  ola  Dr..Tatl)am,  whom  he  de* 
scribed  as  '^  fattening  upon  cant,  hypocrisy, 
and  extortion." 

Strange  and  melancholy  to  relate,  this 
mode  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mud* 
flint  for  a  while  succeeded.  In  vain  did  the 
white-haired  little  vicar  preach  his  veiy 
best  sermons,  and  in  his  very  best  manner: 
he  beheld  his  church  thinning,  while  the 
chapel  of  Mr.  Mudfiint  was  filled.  And, 
while  he  was  about  the  village  in  theHeal- 
ous,  and  vigilant,  and  affectionate  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties,  he  perceived  symp- 
toms, now  and  then,  of  a  grievously  altered 
manner  towards  him,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  once  hailed  his  approach  and  hm 
ministnUioDS  with  a  kind  of  Joyful  ieT»> 
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•nnee  and  cordiality.  Mndfliiit  h^  dao,  in 
.forlkerance  of  his  purpose  of  bitter  tiootili^. 
In  concert  with  his  worthy  coadjutors,  the 
(Bioodsucks,  stirred  up  two  or  three  persons 
In  the  parish  to  resist  the  doctor's  claim  to 
itithe,  and  to  offer  harassingf  obstructions  to 
the  collecting  of  it,  Injustioeto  the  diuroh, 
and  to  his  successors,  he  could  not  permit 
<hi8  ri^ts  to  be  thus  questioned  and  denied 
with  impunity;  and  thus,  to  his  sore  grief, 
!lhe  worthy  old  vicar  found  himself,  for  the 
iirst  time  in  his  life,  inyolvsed  in  a  couple 
of  lawsuits,  which  he  beared,  even  if  he  won 
Ihera,  would  ruin  him. 

It*  may  be  imagined  that  Mudilint*s  dis- 
comfiture at  the  assizes  was  calculated  to 
jend  him,  like  a  scotched  snake,  writhing, 
litssing,  and  snapping,  through  the  village, 
at  all  Qiat  came  in  his  way.  It  is  possible 
ihat  Mr.  Gammon  was  not  so  fully  apprized 
of  all  these  doings,  as  is  now  Uie  reader : 
y«t  he  saw  and  heard  enough  to  lead  him 
lo  suspect  that  things  were  going  a  little 
too  fiir.  He  took,  however,  no  steps  to- 
wards effecthig  an  abatement  or  discontinu- 
Miee  of  them.  Just  at  present,  moreover, 
110  was  peculiarly  reluctant  to  interfere  with 
any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Messrs.  Blood- 
mcx,  and  confined  himself  to  receivii^ 
tteir  report  as  to  some  arrangements  which 
no  nad  desired  them  to  carry  into  effect.  In 
the  first  place,  he  did  not  disclose  the  ex- 
istence 01  nifl  heavy  and  newly  created  rent- 
onarffe,  but  gave  them  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Titmpnse's  circumstances  were  such 
18  w  make  it  requisite  to  extract  as  much 
fcwm  the  property  as  could  possibly  be  ob- 
tained, by  raising  the  rents,  by  efl^cting  a 
father  mortgage  upon  the  property,  and  by 
t  sale  of  all  the  timber  that  was  fit  for  fell- 
ing. It  was  found  necessary  to  look  out 
ibr  new  tenants  to  one  or  two  of  the  largest 
fiurros  on  the  estate,  as  the  old  tenants  de- 
clared themselves  unable  to  sustain  the  ex- 
<irbitant  rents  they  were  called  upon  to  pay : 
so,  orders  were  given  to  advertise  for 
tenants  in  the  county  and  other  newspapers. 
Then  Mr.  Gammon  went  all  over  the  estate, 
to  view  the  condition  of  the  timber,  attended 
by  the  sullen  and  reluctant  wood-bailiff, 
n^ho,  though  he  retained  his  situaticm  on 
the  estate,  mortally  hated  his  new  master, 
and  all  connected  with  him.  Very  little 
timber  was,  according  to  Mm  account,  fit  for 
felling. 

Having  looked  into  these  varions  mat- 
ter8,**Mr.  Gammon  took  his  departure  for 
town,  glad  to  escape,  though  for  never  so 
brief  an  interval,  the  importunities  of 
Messrs.  Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck,  on  the 
sabject  of  the  late  verdicts  against  them, 
and  which  he  pledged  himself  to  represent 
lata  proper  way  to  Mr.  Titmeuae.    On  ar- 


iifiiiyinlowKi,Iie  lost  no  tins  in  waiting 
upon  the  gteiit  man  to  whom  be  looked  f<yr 
the  pdttical  advancement  after  which  his 
soul  pined.  He  Was  received  with  mani- 
fest coyness,  evidently  occasioned  by  tha 
position  in  which  he  had  been  p^ced  by 
the  verdict  in  the  action  for  the  bribery  pe- 
nalties. What  the  great  man  objected  lo, 
was  not  Mr.  Gammon's  having  bribed,  bat 
having  done  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit 
'  of  detection :  but  on  sdemnly  assuring  \m 
patron  that  the  verdict  was  entirely  ngainst 
evidence,  and  that  the  Attorney-General 
was,  in  Uie^next  term,  going  to  move  fm  m 
rule  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on  that  ground, 
and  also  on  several  other  grounds,  and  thtft, 
by  such  means,  the  cause  could  be,  st  tht 
▼eiy  least,  **hung  up''  for  heaven  talf 
Imew  how  long  to  come-^till,  in  short,  pee 
pie  had  forgotten  all  about  it— the  clou^ 
slowly  disappeared  from  the  great  man's 
brow,  especially  on  his  being  assured  thsl 
Gammon's  return  for  Yatton  on  the  maiA 
vacancy,  was  a  matter  of  absolute  certaral^f 
Then  he  gave  Mr.  Grammon  certain  ass« 
ranees  which  flushed  his  cheek  with  deligiL 
and  triumph-delight  and  triumph  insptfed 
by  a  convietion  that  his  deeply-laid  scheross 
his  comprehensive  pians,  were,  despite  • 
few  minor  and  temporary  checks  and  rs 
verses,  being  crowned  with  sucee9«.  I^ 
was  true,  that  his  advances  towards  Mimi 
Aubrey  appeared  to  have  been  hopdesslv 
repelled ;  but  heresolved  to  wait  till  thettois 
should  have  arrived  for  bringing  omer  le- 
served  forcoilntothe  field— by  the  aM  oC 
which,  he  yet  hoped  to  make  an  equallv 
unexpected  and  decisive  demonstration. 

The  more  immediate  object  of  his  anxie* 
ties,  was  to  conceal  as  far  as  possible  his 
connexion  with  the  various  joint-s^ock  sne* 
culations  into  which  he  had  entered  with  m 
wild  and  feverish  anxiety  to  realize  a  rapid 
fortune.  He  had  already  withdrawn  from 
one  or  ^o  with  which  he  had  been  only 
for  a  bne'  time,  and  secretly,  connected — 
but  not  until  he  had  realized  no  inconsidep- 
able  sum  by  Ids  judicious  but  somewhat 
unscrupulous  operations.  He  was  also* 
anxious,  if  practicable,  to  extricate  Lenl 
Dreddlington,  at  the  proper  coniuncture, 
with  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  lus 
lordship's  fortune  or  character:  for  liis 
lordship's  countenance  and  good  ofllces  wers 
becoming  of  greater  consequence  to  Mr. 
Gammon  than  ever.  It  was  true  that  he 
possessed  information— I  mean  that  ccn- 
ceming  lltmouse's  birth  and  true  'po^lioa 
—which  be  considered  would,  whenever  bs 
thought  fit  to  avail  himself  of  it,  give  bin 
an  SMolnte  mastery  over  the  unhappy  pmst 
fwthe  rest  of  his  life;  but  he  ifjt  thakH 
would  boa  cntioaland  dreadfoiexfsnflMWit 
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•ad  not  to  b«  attempted  but  in  the  tery  last 
resort.  He  would  sometimes  g«xe  at  the 
unconscious  earl,  and  speculate  in  a  sort  of 
revery  upon  the  possible  effects  attending 
the  dreaded  disclosure,  till  he  would  give  a 
aort  of  inward  start  as  he  realised  the  fear- 
ful and  jrretrieyable  extent  to  which  he  had 
committed  himself.  .  He  shuddered  also  tci 
think  that  he  was,  moreoyer,  in  a  measure, 
at  the  mercy  of  Titmouse  hirasel^who, 
in  some  mad  moment  of  drunkenness  or  des- 
peration, or  pique,  or  revenge,  might  dis- 
close the  fatal  secret,  and  precipitate  upon 
him,  when  least  prepared  for  them,  all  its 
long-dreaded  consequences.  The  slender 
faculties  of  Lord  Dreddlington  had  been 
for  months  in  a  state  of  novel  and  grateful 
excitement,  through  the  occupation  £Sbrded 
them  by  his  connexion  with  the  fashionable 
modes  of  commercial  enterprise— joint-stock 
companie^^the  fortunate  members  of  which 
got  rich,  they  scarcely  knew  how.  U  seem- 
ed as  though  certain  persons  had  but  to  ac- 
quire a  nominal  connexion  with  some  great 
enterprise  of  this  description,  to  find  it 
pouring  wealth  into  their  coffers  as  if  by 
magic;  and  it  was  thus  that  Lord  Dred- 
dlington, amongst  others,  found  Jiimself 
quietly  realizing  very  considerable  sums  of 
money,  without  apparent  risk  or  exertion — 
his  movements  bemg  skilfully  guided  by 
Gammon,  and  one  or  two  others,  who, 
while  they  treated  him  as  a  mere  instrument 
to  aid  in  effecting  their  own  purposes  in  d^ 
luding  the  public,  yet  contrived  to  impress 
him  with  the  flattering  notion  that  he  was 
most  ably  guiding  their  movements,  and 
richly  entitled  to  their  deference  and  grati- 
tude. 'Twas,  indeed,  ecstasy  to  poor  old 
Lord  Dreddlin^n  to  behold  his  name, 
from  time  to  time,  glittering  in  the  van— 
himself  figuring  away  as  a  chief  patron,  a 
prime  mover,  m  some  vast  and  lucrative 
undertaking,  which,  almost  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  projection,  attracted  the  no- 
tice and  confidence  of  the  moneyed  classes, 
and  became  productive  to  its  ori^nators ! 
Many  attempts  were  mad#  by  his  brother 
peers,  and  those  who  once  had  considerable 
influence  over  him,  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
very  questionable  nature  of  the  concerns  to 
-which  he  was  so  freely  lending  the  sanction 
of  his  name  and  personal  interference ;  but 
his  pride  and  obstinacy  caused  him  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  suggestions;  and  the 
skilful  and  delicious  flatteries  of  Mr.  Cram- 
mon  and  others,  seconded  by  the  substan- 
tial fruits  of  his  various  speculatidbs,  urged 
bim  on  from  step  to  step,  till  he  became 
one  of  the  most  active  and  constant  in  his 
interference  with  the  concern  of  one  or  two 
arreat  speculations,  such  as  have  been  men- 
aoned  in  a  former  part  of  this  hiitozy^  and 


tnm  which'he  looiced  fbr^md  to  nalbdoff, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  the  most  resplendent 
results.  Never  had  one  man  obtained  over 
another  a  tnore  complete  mastery,  than  had 
Mr.  Gammon  over  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton, at  whose  exoluMve  table  he  was  a  fise- 
quent  guest^  and  thereby  obtained  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiriiig  the  good-will  of  one  or 
two  other  persons  of  the  eari's  status  and 
calibre. 

His  lordship  was  sitting  in  bis  Hbranr 
(his  table  covered  with  letters  and  papers) 
one  morntng,  with  a  newspaper-*<the  Mint- 
ing OrotvZ-Uying  in  his  lap,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  aforesaid  newspaper  he  had 
read  over  several  times  with  exquisite  sa- 
tis&ction.  He  had,  late  on  the  preceding 
evening,  returned  from  his  seat  (Poppleton 
Hall)  m  Hertfordshire,  whither  he  had  been 
suddenly  called  on  business  early  in  the 
morning;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  time 
at  which  he  is  now  presented  to  the  reader, 
that  his  loidahip  haa  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  what  was  now  affording  him  such 
gratification,  viz.  a  brief,  but  highly  flatter- 
ing report  of  a  splendid  white-bait  dinner 
which  had  been  given  to  him  the  day  be- 
fore at  Blackwall,  by  a  party  of  some  thirty 
gentlemen,  who  were,  inter  not,  most  adroit 
and  successful  traders  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  public,-  as  founders,  managers,  and 
dirsctors  of  various  popular  jointrstock 
companies ;  and  the  progress  of  which,  in 
public  estimaticm,  had  been  materially  ac- 
celerated by  the  countenance  of  so  distin- 
guished a  nobleman  as  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington,  K.  G.  Sec.  &c  &». 
When  his  lordship's  carriage— contain- 
ing himself,  in  evening  dress,  and  wearing 
his  star  and  red  ribapd,  and  also  his  son-in- 
law,  the  member  for  Yatton,  who  v^as 
dressed  in  the  highest  style  of  fashionable 
elegance— drew  up,  opposite  the  door-way 
of  the  hotel,  he  was  received,  on  alighting, 
by  several  of  those  who  had  assembled  to 
do  him  honour,  in  the  same  sort  of  flattering 
and  reverential  manner  which  you  may 
concdve  would  be  exhibited  by  a  party  oC 
great  East  India  directors,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  giving  a  banquet  to  a  newly-ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  India !  C  overs 
nad  been  laid  for  thirty-five;  and  the  oiter- 
tainment  was  in  all  respects  of  the  moat 
sumptuous  description— every  way  worthy 
of  the  entertainers  and  their  distinguished 
guest.  Not  far  from  the  earl  sat  Mr.  Gam- 
mon—-me^inks  I  see  now  his  gentlemanly 
figure— his  dark-blue  coat,  white  waistcoat, 
and  simple  black  stock — ^his  calm  smile,  his 
keen  watchful  eye,  his  well-dev^ped  fore- 
head, suggesting  to  you  a  capability  of  tin 
highest  kind  of  mtellectnal  action.    Them 


was  a  subdued  cheerfulnesa  in  iUa  nuumify 
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wliioli  was  bknd  tod  fi«4inatiilff  tM  erer ; 
And  towards  the  tfreat  man  of  tne  day,  he 
exhibited  a  marked  sir  of  deference  that  was 
Indeed,  to  the  obiect  of  it,  most  delieioos 
and  seductive.  The  earl  soon  mounted 
into  the  serenth  heaven  of  delLerht ;  he  had 
never  experienced  any  thing  ofthis  sort  be- 
fore ;  he  felt  oLORirr ed— for  such  qualities 
were  attributed  to  him  in  the  after  dinner 
speeches,  as  even  he  had  not  before  imag;ined 
the  existence  of  in  himself;  his  ears  were 
lavished  with  the  sound  of  lus  own  praises. 
He  was  infinitdy  more  intoxicated  by  the 
magnificent  compliments  which  he  received, 
than  by  the  very  unusual  Quantity  of  cham- 
pagne which  he  had  half  unconsciously 
taken  during  dinner;  the  combined  eflect 
of  them  being  to  produce  a  state  of  delight- 
ful excitement  which  he  had  never  known 
before.  Mr.  Titmouse,  M.  P.,  also  came 
in  for  his  share  of  laudation,  and  made- 
said  the  report  in  the  Morning  Growl— z 
brief  but  very  spirited  speech,  m  return  for 
his  health  being  proposed.  At  length,  it 
being  time  to  think  oi  returning  to  town, 
his  lordship  withdrew.  Sir  Sharper  Bubble, 
(the  chairman,)  and  others,  attending  him 
bareheaded  to  his  carriage,  which  his  lord- 
ship and  Titmouse  having  entered,  drove 
off  amidst  the  bows  and  courteous  inclina- 
tions of  the  gentlemen  standing  on  and 
around  the  steps.  Titmouse  almost  imme- 
diately fell  asleep,  overpowered  by  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  champagne  and  claret 
which  he  had  tsdcen,  and  thus  left  the  earl, 
who  was  himself  in  a  much  mere  buoyant 
humour  than  was  usual  with  him,  to  revel 
m  the  recollection  of  the  homaj;e  which  he 
had  been  receiving.  Now,  this  was  the 
affair,  of  which  a  very  flourishing  though 
brief  account  (privately  paid  for  by  the  gen- 
^men  who  sent  it)  appeared  in  the  M>m- 
ing  Growij  with  a  most  magnificent  speech 
of  his  lordship's  about  free  trade,  and  the 
expansive  principles  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  so  forth :  'tvras  true,  that  the  earl 
bad  no  recollection  of  having  either  medi- 
tated the  delivery  of  any  such  speech,  or  ac- 
tually delivered  it— but  he  might  have  done 
80,  for  all  that,  and  probably  did.  He  read 
over  the  whole  account  half-a-dozen  times 
at  least,  as  I  have  already  said ;  and  at  the 
moment  of  his  being  presented  to  the  reader, 
sitting  in  his  easy-chair,  and  with  the 
newspaper  on  his  lap,  he  was  in  a  very  de- 
lighttttl  state  of  teding.  He  secretly 
owned  to  himself  that  he  was  not  entirely 
undeserving  of  the  compliments  whioh  had 
been  paid  to  him.  Considerably  advanced 
though  he  was  in  life,  he  was  devdoping 
energies  commensurate  with  the  exigencies 
whien  called  for  their  display— energies 
whieh  had  long  lain  doarmant  for  want  of 


such  opportaiuties.  What  praodoal  taot 
and  juagiqent  he  felt  conscious  €i  exhibit-, 
ing,  whue  directing  the  experienced  ener-' 
ffies  of  mercantile  men  and  capitalists! 
How  proud  and  delisted  was  he  at  the 
share  he  was  taking  m  directing  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  oftbe  country  into  proper 
quarters,  and  to  proper  objects ;  and,  more- 
over, while  he  was  thus  benefiting  his 
country,  he  was  also  sensibly  augmenting 
his  own  private  revenue.  In  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  dso,  he  displayed  a 
wonderful  ener^,  and  manifested  sur- 
priainff  interest  in  all  mercantile  questions 
started  there.  He  was,  consequently,  nomi- 
nated one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  their 
lordships,  to  inquire  into  the  besf  mode  of 
extending  tlie  operation  of  joint-stock  com^ 
panics;  and  asked  at  least  four  times  as 
many  questions  of  the  witnesses  called  htf 
fore  them  as  any  other  member  of  the  com* 
mittee. 

He  also  began  to  feel  still  loiUer  aspira- 
tions. His  lordship  was  not  without  hopes 
that  the  declining  health  of  Sir  Miserable 
Muddle,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
would  soon  open  a  prospect  for  his  lor^^- 
ship*s  accession  to  office,  as  the  successor 
(^tiiat'enlightened  statesman;  feeling  co»- 
scious  that  the  mercantile  part  of  tlie  com- 
munity would  look  with  great  approbation 
upon  so  satisfactory  an  appointment,  and 
that  thereby  the  king^s  government  woold 
be  materially  strengthened.  As  for  matter 
of  a  more  directly  business  character,  bis 
lordship  was  faking  active  measures  to- 
wards organizing  a  company  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ue  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  working  the 
invaluable  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  coal, 
which  lay  underneath.  These  and  other 
matters  fully  occupied  his  lordship's  atten- 
tion, and  kept  him  from  morning  to  night 
in  a  plea8ur8j)le  state  of  excitement  and  ac- 
tivity. Still  he  had  his  drawbacks.  The 
inexorable  premier  continued  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  his  solicitations  for  a  raarquisate, 
till  he  began  to  entertain  the  notion  of  trans- 
ferring his  SQpiiprt  to  the  Oppositicm ;  and, 
in  fact,  he  resolved  upon  doing  so,  if  an- 
other session  elapsed  without  his  receiving 
the  legitimate  reward  of  his  steadfast  aif 
herence  to  the  Liberal  cause.  Then  again 
iie  became  more  and  more  sensible  that 
Lady  Cecilia  was  not  happy  in  her  union 
with  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  that  his  conduct 
was  not  calculated  to  make  h^  so:  in  facu 
his  lordship  began  to  suspect  that  there  was 
a  total  incompatabilitv  ei  tempers  and  dis- 
positions, which  would  inevitably  force  on 
a  separation— under  existing  circumstanoes 
a  painful  step,  and  eminently  unadvisable. 

His  lordship^s  numerous  inquiries^  Bfr. 
Gammon  as  to  the  state  of  Mi;  TittwwM'a 
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ptt>i>eity,  met  ooeagionally  vitli  unniiifee^ 
Cory,  and  ^as  any  one  of  clearer  head  than 
his  lordship  would  have  seen)  most  hioon- 
sfstent  answers.  Mr.  Titmouse's  extrava^ 
rant  expenditure  was  a  matter  of  notoriety ; 
3ie  earl  himself  had  been  onoe  or  twice 
compelled  to  come  forward,  in  order  to  as- 
sist m  relieiring  his  son-in-law's  house  from 
execntiotts ;  and  he  repeatedly  reasoned  and 
Tsmonstrated  with  Mr.  Htmouse  on  the  im- 
propriety of  many  parts  d  his  conduct — 
Titmouse  generally  acknowledging,  with 
much  appearance  of  compunction  and  sin- 
cerity, that  the  earl  had  too  much  ground 
for  complaint,  and  protesting  that  he  meant 
•  to  change  altogether  one  of  these  days^  In- 
deed, matters  would  soon  have  been  brought 
to  a  crisis  between  the  earl  and  Htmouse, 
had  the  earl  not  been  so  constantly  immer- 
sed in  busmess  as  to  prevent  his  mind  from 
dwelling  upon  the  yarious  instances  of  Tit- 
mouse's misconduct,  which  from  •  time  to 
thne  came  undfer  his  notice.  The  condition 
4)f  Lady  Cecilia  was  one  which  gare  the 
«arl  anxiety  and  interest.  She  w^eneienUf 
and  the  prospect  which  this  afforded  the 
•earl  of  the  mmily  honours  continuing  in  a 
course  of  direct  descent,  firave  him  unspeak- 
^ie  satisfaction.  Thus  is  it,  in  short,  that 
no  one's  eup  is  destitute  of  some  inspredients 
^bitterness;  that  the  wheat  and  me  tares, 
happiness  and  anxiety  now  up  together. 
.The  above  will  suffice  to  inditete  the  course 
taken  by  his  lordship's  thoughts  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  He  sat  back  in  his  chair  in 
a  sort  of  revei^;  having  laid  down  his  pa- 
per, and  placed  his  gold  spectacles  on  the 
little  stand  beside  him,  where  lay  also  his 
massive  old  gold  repeater.  The  Morning 
Chrowl  of  that  morning  was  very  late,  owing 
to  the  arrival  of  forei^  news;  but  it  was 
.brought  in  to  his  lordship  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  open  his  letters.  These  his 
lordship  laid  aside  for  a  moment,  in  order 
to  skim  over  the  contents  of  his  paper;  on 
vrhieh  he  had  not  been  long  engaged,  before 
his  eye  lit  upon  a  paragraph  that  gave  him 
a  dreadful  shock,  blanchin|9^  cheek,  and 
throwbg  him  into  a  universal  tremor.  He 
read  it  over  several  times,  almost  doubtinjr 
whether  he  could  be  reading  dorrectly.  U 
i&  possible  that  the  experienced  reader  may 
not  be  taken  as  much  by  surprise  as  was 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington ;  but  the  intelli- 
l^nce  conveyed  by  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion was  simply  this — that  the  Artificial 
Rain  Cobcfanv  had,  so  to  speak,  sudd^y 
evaporated !  and  that  this  result  had  been 
precipitated  by  the  astounding  discovery  in 
the  cit3r,  in  the  preceding  aftemoon,  that  the 
managing  director  of  the  company  had  hoUed 
with  all  the  available  funds  of  the  society : 
and  who  eboold  this  be,  but  the  gentleman. 


^ho  had  presided  so  ably  the  evening  h^ 
lore,  over  the  Bladiwall  dinner  to  hu  lord* 
ship,  viz.  Sir  Sharper  Bubble!!!  The 
plain  fact  was,  that  that  worthy  had,  at  thai 
Very  time,  completed  all  arrangements  ne- 
cessary for  takmg  the  very  decisive  step  oa 
Which  he  had  determined ;  and,  within  an 
hour's  time  of  handing  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington to  his  carriage,  in  the  way  that  has 
been  described,  had  slipped  into  a  boat 
moored  by  the  water  side,  and  got  safely  on 
board  a  fine  brig  bound  for  America,  just  as 
she  was  hauling  up  anchor,  and  spreading 
forft  her  canvass  before  n  strong,  steady 
east  wind,  which  was  at  that  moment  bear- 
ing him,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Snooks, 
rapidly  away  frtnn  the  artificial  and  unsatis- 
&ctory  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  the 
old  world,  to  a  new  one,  where,  he  hoped, 
tbeve  would  not  exist  such  impediments  in 
the  way  of  extended,  commercial  enterprise. 
As  soon  as  the  earl  had  a  little  recovered 
from  the  agitation  into  which  this  announce- 
ment had  thrown  him,  he  hastily  rang  his 
bell,  and  ordered  his  carriage  to  be  got  in- 
staiUly  in  readiness.  Having  put  ^ks  news- 
paper into  his  pocket,  he  was  sociil  on  his 
wavt  *^a  great  speed*  towards  the  l^edltry, 
iu  me  city,  where  was  the  office  of  tliQ  com- 
pany, wiUi  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  hope 
that  there  might  be  some  mistake  about  the 
matter.  Oiderinff  his  servant  to  let  him 
out  the  instant  that  the  carriage  drew  u]^ 
the  earl,  not  allowing  his  servant  to  antici- 
pate him,  got  down  and  ranflf  the  bell,  the 
outer  door  being  closed,  although  it  was 
now  twelve  o'clock.  The  woids  "Arti- 
ficial Raik  CoMPAinr"  still  shone,  in  ^It 
letters  half  a  foot  long,  on  the  green  blmd 
of  the  window  on  the  ground  floor.  All 
still— deserted— dry  as  Gideon's  fleeoaj 
An  old  woman  presently  answered  hb  sum- 
mons. She  said  she  believed  the  business 
was  given  up ;  and  there  had  been  a  good 
many  gentlemen  inquiring  about  it — that  he 
was  welcome  to  go  in— ^ut  there  was  no- 
body in  except  her  and  a  little  child.  With 
an  air  of  inconceivable  Station,  his  lord- 
ship went  into  the  offices  on  the  ground 
floor.  Ail  was  silent:  no  clerks,  no  ser- 
vants, no  porters  or  messengers ;  no  books, 
or  prospectuses,  or  writing  materials.  "  I've 
just  given  every  thing  a  good  dusting,  sir," 
said  she  to  the  earl,  at  the  same  time  wiping 
off  a  little  dust  with  the  cc^ner  of  her  apron, 
and  which  had  escaped  her.  Then  the  ead 
went  up  stairs  into  the  "  Board  Room.^ 
There,  also,  all  was  silent  and  deserted, 
and  very  clean  and  in  good  order.  There 
was  the  green  baize  covered  table,  at  which 
he  had  ofroa  sat,  presiding  over  the  en- 
lightened deliberations  of  the  directors. 
The  earl  gated  in  silent  stupor  about  him.  \ 
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«*Th€y  say  it*B  a  bkw  up,  «r,^  qodtb 
the  old  wcnnaA.  '^  Bat  I  should  think  tt^ 
rather  sudden !  Thera^  heea  several  here 
has  looked  as  much  struck  as  ytw,  sir!" 

This  recalled  the  earl  to  his  senses,  and^ 
«irithout  utterinf  a  word,  ho  descended  the 
stairs. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir— bat  could  you  tell  i 
who  Vm  to  look  to  for  taking  care  of  the 
place  1  I  ean*t  fend  out  the  gentleman  as 
sent  for  me**— - 

^My  good  woman,*^  leplied  the  earl, 
fidntly,  hastening  &om  the  horrid  scene, 
*'I  know  nothing  about  it;**  and,  stepping 
into  his  carriage,  he  ordered  it  to  dnve  on 
to  Lombard  Street,  to  the  late  company's 
bankers.  As  soon  as  he  had,  with  a  ^tle 
indistinctness  arising  from  his  a^ptation, 
mentioned  the  words  *<  Artificial  Ratn*'-^ 

"  Account  closed  t**  was  the  brief,  matlei^ 
of^act  answer,  given  in  a  business-like  and 
peremptory  tone,  the  speaker  immediately 
attehdmg  to  some  one  else.  Tb»  earl  was 
too  much  agitated  to  observe  a  knc^ng 
wink  interchanged  among  the  clerks  be- 
hind, as  soon  as  they  had  caught  the  words 
"Artificial  Rain  CompanT,'* 

The  earl,  with  increasing  agitation,' re- 
entered his  caniage  and  <m^9d,  it  to  be 
driven  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap.  There  he  arrived  m  a 
trice;  but,  being  informed  that  Mr.  Gam- 
mon had  not  yet  come,  and  would  probably 
be  found  at  his  chambers  in  Thavies'  Inn, 
the  horses*  heads  were  forthwith  tamed, 
and  within  a  few  minutes*  time  the  carriage 
had  drawn  up  opposite  to  the  entrance  to 
Thavies*  Inn,  where  the  earl  had  never  been 
before.  Without  sending  his  servant  on 
h^forehand  to  inquire,  his  lordship  immedi- 
ately alighted,  and  soon  found  out  the  stair- 
case where  were  Mr.  Grammon's  chambers, 
on  the  first  floor.  The  words,  *»  Mr.  Gam- 
mon," were  painted  in  while  letters  over  the 
door,  the  outer  one  being  open.  His  loxd- 
ship*s  rather  hasty  summons  was  answered 
by  Mr.  Gammon*e  laundress,  a  tidy,  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  lived  in  the  chambers, 
and  informed  the  earl,  ^at  if  he  wished  to 
see  Mr.  Gammon,  he  had  better  st^  in  and 
wait  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  Mr.  Gammon 
had  only  just  gone  to  the  stationer*s,  a  lirttle 
way  ofi,  and  said  he  should  be  back  in  a 
minute  or  two. 

In  went  the  earl,  and  sat  down  in  Mr. 
Gammon's  sitting-room.  It  was  a  fair- 
sized  room,  neatly  furai&ftied,  tnore  for  use 
than  show.  A  plain  deal  book-case,  stoeteh- 
ing  over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  room, 
was  filled  with  books,  and  beside  it,  and 
opposite  to  the  fireplace,  wae  the  door  of 
Mr.  Gammon's  bed-room,  which,  being 
vpen,  appeared  as  if  not  havinf  been  yet  set 


torij[hts. ,  M^.Gsfiiaion had  not  rieen very 
early  that  mon^g.  The  earl  sat  downi 
having  removed  his  hat ;  and  in  placing  it 
upon  the  table,  his  eye  1ft  upon  an  c^e/k 
that  suggested  to  him  a  new  source  oC 
amasement  and  altirm.-  It  was  a  newly 
ttcecuted  parchment  conveyance,  folded  up 
in  ^e  usual  way,  about  a  foot  square  in 
size;  and  as  the  earl  sat  down^  his  e^e 
could  scarcely  iail  to  read  the  superscrip*- 
tion.  In  round  large  hand,  which  wms  turned 
full  towards  him,  a^,  in  ^ort,  ran  thus  :— 


M.P. 

To 

Onjr  fiunnon,  Cfma, 


Conveyance  of 
Rbmt    Chams 

Yatton.         of 
ie90e0^«r«m.» 


Hub  almost  stopped  the  EarPs  breatli. 
With  trembling  hamis  he  put  on  bis  spec- 
tacles, to  assure  himself  diat  he  read  cor- 
rectly; and  with  a  face  overspread  w^ 
dismay,  was  gaung  intently  at  the  writiQ|^ 
hol^&^f  the  parchment  in  his  hands ;  and 
while  thutfabsorbed,  Mr.  Gammon  entered, 
having  shot  across  the  inn  and  spnmg  u|^ 
stairs  with  lightning  speed,  ^e  instant  tmit 
his  eye  had  caught  Lotd  Dreddlington*8 
equipage  standing  opposite  to  the  iim.  He 
had  mstantly. recollected  havinji^  left  on  Ihm 
table  the  deed  in  question,  which  had  been 
executed  by  Titmouse  only  the  evening  be- 
fore; and  little  anticipted  that,  of  all  pe^ 
sons  upon  eafth.  Lord  Dreddlington  wooM 
be  the  first  whose  eye  would  light  upon  it. 
*Twas,  periiaps,  somewhat  in^screet  to 
leave  it  Hiere;  but  it  was  in  Gamm(m*8 
own  private  residence-^where  he  had  very 
few  visitors,  especially  at  ^t  time  of  the 
day;  and  he  had  intended  only  a  moment- 
ary absence,  having  gone  out  on  the  im- 
pulse of  a  sudden  suggestion.  See.  the 
result!  , 

**  My  liord  Dreddlington  !'*  exclaimed 
Gammon,  breathless  with  haste  and  agita- 
tion, ^e  instant  he  <«aw  his  worst  appre- 
hensions fulfilled.  The  earl  looked  up  st 
him,  as  it  were  mechanically,  over  his 
glasses,  wi^Pt  moving,  or  attempting  to 
speak. 

"  I — I--beg  your  lordship's  pardon  !**  he 
added,  quicldy  and  sternly^  advancing  to- 
wards Lord  Dreddlington.  ^■'^rdan  me, 
but  surely  your  lordship  cannot  be  aware 
of  the  liberty  you  are  taking— my  private 
papers !"— «uid  wit)i  an  eager  and  not  oto^- 
c^emonious  hand,  he  took  the  conveyance 
out  of  tiie  unresisting  grasp  of  his  nobie 
visiter. 

^Sir — Mr.  Gammon!**— ^t  length  ex- 
claimed the  earl,  in  a  faltering  voicft 
'<  what  i^  the  meaning  of  titatf^  poiattii|r 
with  a  tremulous  finger  to  ^b»  cbB^^ymmtm 
which  Mr.  Gammon  held  in  y«Ji«adU    • 
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*»  ff^kii:^ii}  A  pT«te--«  MrioUy  pn- 
▼ade  doenment  of  mine,  my  loid'^-'-repiied 
Gmmmon,  with  breathless  impetaosity,  his 
«ye  dashing  fury,  and  his  face  having  be- 
•ome  deadly  pale-^*  one  with^whidi  your 
totdship  has  no  move  concern  than  yoor 
footman— one  which  I  sur^y  might  have 
fiincied  safe  from  intrusive  eyes  in  nty  own 
pritate  m^cfence— one  which  1  wn  cOn&nnd- 
^ ;  yes,  confounded !  my  lord^  finding  thM 
.yon  could  for  an  instant  allow  yourself-*— 
consider  yourself  warranted  in  even  look- 
ing at— pry  ins  into— and  much  less  pr6- 
•uming  to  h&  questions  concerning  it.*^ 
He  held  the  parchment  all  this  while  tight- 
fy  grasped  in  hts  hands;  ius  appearance 
md  manner  might  have  overpowered  a  man 
^  stronger  nerves  than  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dltogton.  On  him,  however,  it  appeared  to 
fToduoe  no  impression ;  his  faculties  seem- 
mg  quite  absorbed  with  the  discovery  he 
iMd  just  made,  and  he  simply  inquired, 
without  moving  from  his  chair---**  Is  it' a 
tiiot,  sir,  that  you  have  obtakied  a  rent*- 
ishai^  of  two  thousand  a  year  upon  my 
•oti-in-law's  property  at  YattonV 

"I  deny  peremptorily  your  lordship's 
right  to  ask  me  a  sin^e  question  arising 
out  of  information  obtained  in  sa(^  a  dls — 
I  mean  such  an  unprecedented  manner  T'^ 
mswered  Gammon,  vehemently. 
.  ••  Two  thousand  a  year*  sir  J  out  of  my 
son-in-law's  property!"  repeated  the  carl, 
with  a  kind  of  bewildered  incredulitv. 

**I  cannot  compehend  your  lordship's 
eoiaduct  in  attempting  neither  to  justify 
what  you  have  done,  nor  apologite  for  it,'' 
said  Gammon,  endeavouring  to  speak  calm- 
ly; and  at  tiie  same  time  depositing  the 
conveyance  in  a  large  iron  safe,  and  then 
locking  the  door  of  it,  Lord  Dreddlington, 
"Ae  while,  eyeing  his  movements  in  si- 
Mnce* 

"Mr.  Gammon,  I  must  and  will  have 
this  matter  explained;  depend  upon  it,  I 
will  have  it  looked  into  and  thoroughly 
tilled,"  at  length  said  Lor^Dreddlin^n, 
with  reaming  self-possesdfP^as  Gammon 
observed : 

**  Can  your  lordship  derive  any  right  to 
kifbrmation  from  me,  out  of  an  act  of  your 
lordship's  which  no  honourable  mind— nay, 
if  your  lordship  insists  on  my  making  my- 
self understood :  I  will  say,  an  act  which 

Ho  gentleman  would  resort  to,  unless" 

The  earl  rose  from  his  chair  with  calmness 
and  dignity. 

"Wnat  yow  notions  of  honourable  or 
gentlemanly  conduct  may  happen  to  be, 
mr,"  said  the  old  peer,  drawing  himself  up 
to  his  full  height,  and  speaking  with  his 
iMua^  deliberation^  **  it  may  not  be  worth 
9R 


my  wMfs  to  hufiift»9  but  l«i  use^l  yoi^ 
#ir"— — 

«*  My  lord,  I  b^  your  forgiveness ;  t  \a»t 
«0ilaHily  been  hfunied  by  my  excitem«iit 
tatosxpmssloiis  whic^  I  would  gladly  with- 
4»w.'' 

««Iiear  me,  sir,"  venlied  the  earl,  wfth  it 
oomposofiB  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  wond^fal;  '^it  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  any  one  has  presumed  to  speak  to 
me  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  use  such  ln»- 
gna^^  and  I  will  neithear  forget  it,  sir,  ttOr 
Forgive  it." 

«Then,  my  lord,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
reassertinfir  what  I  had  withdrawn,"  said 
Gammon,  Ills  blood  tingling  in  all  his  veins. 
He  had  never  given  Lord  Dreddlingtea 
credit  for  being  able  to  exhibit  the  spirit 
and  self-command  which  he  was  then  dis^ 
playing.  The  earl  bowed  lofUly  as  Oam« 
mon  spoke ;  and  when  he  had  concluded-*- 

*<WheD  I  entered  your  room,  sir,  tiiat 
document  caught  my  eye  accidentally ;  and 
on  seeing  upon  the  outside  of  it— 4br  no 
Inrther  have  1  lodced^-the  name  of  my  own 
son-if^kiw,  it  was  but  natural  that  I  should 
suppose  there  could  be  no  objection  to  my 
looldng  ftirther,  at  the  outside.  That  was  my 
opii^on,  sit;  that  is  my  o]pinion ;  your  pr^ 
sumptuous  expressions,  sir,  cannot  change 
my  opinion,  nor  make  me  forget  our  rela^ 
tiye  positions,"  he  added,  haughtily ;  *'  and 
I  bno^  more  demand,  sir,  what  is  the  mean* 
ing  of  that  extraordinary  document  t" 

Mr.  Gammon  was  taken  quite  by  sur^^se 
by  this  calmness  and  resoluticm  oa  the  part 
of  the  earl ;  and  while  his  lordship  spoke, 
and  for  some  moments  ai^r,  gazed  at  him 
sternly^  yet  irresolutely,  his  fiiculties  strain- 
ed to  their  utmost  to  determine  upon  the 
course  he  should  take  in  so  totally  unexpect- 
ed an  emergency.  He  was  not  long,  how* 
ever,  in  deeidin?. 

"Since  your  lordship  desires  information 
from  me,  let  me  request  you  to  be  seated," 
said  he,  in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  of  pro* 
found  Courtesy,  such  as,  in  its  turn,  took 
his  noble  companion  by  surprise ;  and  he 
slowly  resumed  his  seat.  Gammon  also  sit- 
ting down  nearly  opposite  to  him.  "May 
t,  in  the  first  place,  ask  to  what  cireum* 
stance  I  am  indebted  for  the  hono^ur  of  this 
visit  t"  he  inquired. 

**0,  sir — sir— by  the  way — indeed  you 
may  well  ask— you  must  have  heard,"  sud- 
denly and  vehemently  interrupted  the  earl, 
whose  mind  could  hold  but  one  important 
matter  at  a  time. 

"To  what  does  your  lordship  allude?" 
inquired  Gammon,  who  knew  perfectly  well 
all  the  while.  Having  had  a  hint  that  mat- 
ters were  foing  wron^  with  the  Artificisi 
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Bain  Con^anf ,  hoi  htd  cootiiTedl  16  ^reep 

out  of  it,  by  sellingr  sach  shares  as  he  heU^ 
at  a  little  less,  certainl  j  ;  uid  he  would  haye 
done  the  same  for  the  earl  had  it  been  (»»&- 
tieable;  but  his  lordship^'s  sudden  ioi^ey 
into  Hertfordshire  had  prerented  hb'c<Nn» 
monieating  with  his  lotdship,  tUl  the  time 
for  acting  had  passed.  Now,  ther^oie,  he 
lesolved  to  be  taken  by  sorpiise* 

«"  To  what  do  I  allude,  sir !"  echoed  the 
eail,  with  much  agitation,  taking  the  news- 
Mper  from  his  pocket:  ^'The  Artificial 
Kain  Company,  sir" 

««We11,  my  lord  l"-^— exelaimed  Gam- 
mon, impatiently. 

.  ^  Sir,  it  is  gone !    Blown  up— entirely 
disappeared,  sir !" 

«<Gone!  blown  up  I  The  Artificial  Rain 
C<»ttpany  1  Oh,  my  lord,  it's  impossi- 
hie!"  cried  Gammon,  with  well-fiedgned 
amazement. 

M  Sir— it  is  dean  ffone.  Sir  Sharper 
Bubble  has  absconded!" 

His  lordship  handed  the  pap«r  to  Mr. 
Gammon,  who  read  the  paragiaph  (whieb 
he  had  read  some  hour  or  two  befene  in  bed, 
where  his  own  copy  of  the  Morning  Growl 
was  at  that  moment  lying)  with  every  ap* 
pearance  of  horror,  smd  the  paper  quite 
shook  in  his  trembling  hands. 

"  It  cannot— it  cannot  be  true,  my  lord !" 
•aid  he. 

^'  Sir,  it  18,  I  have  been  myself  to  the 
Company's  office :  it  is  quite  closed ;  shut 
up ;  there  is  only  an  old  woman  there,  sir ! 
And,  at  the  banker's,  the  only  answer  is-— 
'Account  closed!'" 

«<  Then  1  am  nearly  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds  poorer— my  God!  what  shall  I  dol 
Po,  my  lord,  let  us  driye  off  instantly  to 
Sir  Sharper  Bubble's  house,  and  see  if  he 
be  really  gone.  It  mai^  be  a  yillanous  &- 
brication  altogether;  I  never  will  belieya 
that  such  a  man — How  miserable,  that  botlp 
your  lordship  and  I  should  haye  been  out 
of  town  yesterday!" 

Thus  Grammon  wenton,  with  ggeeX  eafer* 
ness,  hoping  to  occupy  Lord  Dreddlington's 
thoughts  exclasiyely  with  the  matter;  but 
he  was  mistaken.  The  earl,  after  a  little 
pause,  reverted  to  the  previous  topic,  and 
repeated  his  inquiry  as  to  the  rent«harge, 
with  an  air  of  such  serious  determination  as 
soon  satisfied  Gammon  that  there  was  no 
evading  the  crisis  which  had  so  suddenly 
arisen.  With  the  topic,  his  lordship  also 
unconsciously  changed  his  manner,  which 
was  now  one  of  offended  majesty. 
'  <'  Sir,"  said  he,  with  stately  deliberation, 
**  what  you  have  said  to  myself  personally, 
cannot  be  unsaid ;  but  I  desire  a  plain  an- 
swer, Mr.  Grammon,  to  a  plain  question.  Is 
the  document  which  I  had  in  i^y  hand,  an 


Instiumtai  giving  yon,  graddhitf  Heiyefr!  a 
i^hsfge  of  twQr  thousand  pounds  a  year  opOA 
my  son-in-law's  estate  1  Sir,  once  fior  all, 
I  peremptorily  insist  on  an  answer  be&ra  I 
koLve  your  chambers ;  and,  if  I  do  not  obtaki 
it,  I  shall  instantly  cause  a  rigorous  iaquiij 
to  be  set  on  foot.'' 

[*'You  drivelling,  obstinate  old  fo<d!*' 
bought  Gammon,  looking  the  while  with 
«aild  anxiety  at  the  earl,  '*  if  you  were  io  drop 
down  deud  td  myfut^  now,  at  this  momextC 
what  vexation  you  would  save  me !  Did 
it  ever  before  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortal  mas 
to  have  to  deal  with  two  such  idiots  at 
you  and  Titmouse!"] 

*'  Well,  then,  my  lord,  since  y o^r  lordship 
is  so  pertinacious  on  the  point— retaining 
my  strong  opinion  concerning  the  very  ub* 
warrantable  means  which  enable  you  to  pot 
the  question  to  me— I  disdain  equivocatioB 
or  further  concealment,"  he  continued,  wi^ 
forced  composure,  ^*  and  distinctly  admit  that 
the  dooument  which  was  lately  in  yoor 
lordship's  hands,  m  an  instrument  haviitf 
the  effect  which  it  professes  to  have.  U 
gives  me,  mj  lord,  a  rent-chai^e  for  tha 
term  of  my  hfe,  of  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year  upon  Mr.  Titmouse's  estate  of  Yatton." 

'*Good  God,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  earl, 
gazing  ei  Gammon,  as  if  thunderstnick 
with  an  answer  which  he  could  not  hut  hava 
calculated  upon,  and  which  was,  indeed, 
inevitable. 

"  That  is  the  fact,  my  lord,  undoubtedly," 
said  Gammon,  with  the  dr  of  a  man  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  encounter  s<n»e- 
thinffvery  serious  and  unpleasant. 

^*  There  never  was  such  a  thing  heard  ol^ 
sir !  Two  thousand  pounds  a  year  ffiven 
to  his  solicitor  by  my  son-in-law.  Why, 
he  is  a  mere  boy" 

*'  He  was  old  enough  to  marry  the  Lady 
Cecilia,  my  lord,"  interrupted  GammoBf 
calmly,  but  very. bitterly. 

"Tliat  may  be,  sir,"  replied  the  earl, 
his  face  faintly  !lu^in^{  **  out  he  is  igno* 
rant  of  business,  8ir-^«^>f  the  world ;  or  yoa 
must  have  taflj^advantage  of  him  when  ho 
was  intoxicat^?' 

**  Nothii^— nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord. 
Never  was  Mr.  Titmouse  luore  sober;  neyac 
in  fuller  possession  of  his  Acuities ;  neref 
did  he  do  any  thing  more  deliberately,  thaa 
when  he  signed  that  conveyance." 

**  Why,  have  you  purchased  it,  sir  1  given 
consideration  for  it?"  inquired  the  earl,  witii 
a  perplexed  air. 

*'  Why  did  not  your  lordship  ask  that 
question  before  !  You  felt  yourself  at  l^ter^ 
to  make  the  harsh  and  injurious  c<nnmeiita 
you  have"— 

"  Sir,  you  evade  my  question*'* . 

*'  No,  my  lord ;  I  do  not  wish  to  jo  so.  I 
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(kmfe  g!  fen  yilne  for  it-«>fii)l¥a]iie;  and  Mr. 
Titmouse,  if  you  ask  bim,  will  tell  jou  so.'' 

The  earl  paused. 

''And  is  the  consideiBfioii  recorded  in 
the^eed,  sirl" 

"  It  is,  my  lord,  and  truly." 

"  I  must  ask  you,  sir^  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  have  given  fi»Il  value  for  this 
rent-charge  t" 

"  Full  value,  my  lord." 

"  Tlien,  why  all  this  mystery,  Mr,  Gam- 
mon r* 

"  Let  me  ask,  in  my  turn,  my  lord,  why 
all  these  questions  about  a  matter  with  which 
you  have  nothing  to  do  t  Would  it  not  be 
much  better  for  your  lordship  to  attend  to 
your  own  affairs,  just  now,  after  the  very 
alarming"— 

**Sir — ^sir — ^I — ^I--^that  is^my  coooem," 
stammered  the  earl,  very  nearly  thrust  out 
of  his  course  by  this  stroke  of  Grammon's; 
but  he  soon  recovered  himself;  for  the 
topic  they  were  discussing  had  taken  a 
thorough  hold  of  his  mind. 

"  Did  you  give  a  peenniary  eonsidera- 
tion,  Mr.  Gammon  V 

"  I  gave  a  large  sum  in  ready  money  ;< 
and  the  remainder  of  the  consideration  is 
expressed  to  be,  my  long  and  arduous  ser- 
vices to  Mr.  Titmouse,  in  patting  him  into 
possession  of  his  property." 

"  Will  you,  then,  lavour  me  with  a  copy 
^f  this  deed,  that  I  may  examine  it,  and 
submit  it  to  competent"— 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  will  do  no  spoh  thing," 
replied  Gammon,  p^remptwrily. 

"  You  will  not,  s|f  1"  repeated  the  earl, 
after  a  pause,  his  cold  blue  eye  fixed  stead- 
^tly  upon  that  of  Gammon,  and  his  face 
fbll  of  stern  and  haughty  defiance, 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  will  not.  Probably  ^Aa< 
answer  is  explicit  enough !"  replied  Gram- 
mon,  returning  Lord  fireddUn^on's  look 
with  unwavering  steadfastness.  There 
was  a  pause. 

^  But  one  concludon  can  be  drawn,  then, 
from  your  refusal,  sir-*one  highly  disad< 
▼antageous  to  you,  sir.  Nf-one  oan  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  foul 
play,  and  fraud" 

"You  are  a  peer  of  the  res^lm.  Lord 
Dreddlington ;  try  to  be  a  eentleman,'** 
said  Gammon,  who  had  turned  deadly  pale. 
The  earl's  eye  continued  fixed  on  Gam- 
mon, and  his  lip  slightly  quivered.  He 
aeemed  amazed  at  Gammon^s  audacity. 
•*  Let  me  recommend  your  lordship  to  be 
more  cautious  and  measured  in  your  l^n- 
jgruage,"  said  Gammon,  visibly  struggling  to 
•peak  with  calmness;  "espeoiuly  con<- 
cemin?  matters  on  which  you  are  ^utterly 
- — ^profoundly  ignorant" 

"  I  will  not  long  remain  so,  Mr.  Gam- 


men;  ym  mxf  w\f  npoa  it^"  replied  the 
earl,  with  sustained  fimmess  and  hautear. 

["Shall  IT  shall  II  »haU  1  prostrate 
you,  insolent  old  fool !  ^soul  and  body  ^" 
ihoQfiht  Gammon.} 

"  I  will  instantly  seek  out  Mr.  Tltmoase," 
continued  the  ean, "  and  will  soon  get  at 
the  bottom  of  this— this— monstrous  trans* 
action." 

"  I  eannot,  of  coarse,  control  your  lord- 
ship's motions.  If  jtm  do  apply  to  Mr. 
Titmoose,  yoa  will  in  all  prtmab^ty  re- 
ceive the  information  yoa  seek  for— -that  is, 
if  Mf.  Titmouse  dbre,  withoat  first  eonstdt- 
lag  Me"— 

"  I£--*Mr.— nntmouse— dbre,  sirt"  echoed 
the  earl. 

"Yes,  (£sre/"  forioudy  retorted  Gam- 
mon, his  eye,  as  it  were,  momentarily  fiash- 
ing  fire. 

"  Sir,  this  is  very  highly  amusing !"  said 
Lord  Dreddlington,'  trying  to  smile ;  but  it 
was  impossible.  His  hands  trembled  so 
much  that  he  could  not  draw  on  his.  glove 
without  great  efibit 

"  To  »ic,  my  l<»d,  it  is  very,  very  pain^ 
ful,"  replied  Gammon,  with  an  agitation 
which  he  could  not  conceal ;  "  not  painfel 
on  my  own  account,  but  your  lord- 
ship's'^— 

"  Sir,  I  thank  yoa  for  your  smpathy," 
interrapted  Lord  Dreddlington,  with  a  faint 
smile..  "  In  the  mean  while,  you  may  de» 
pend  upon  my  taking  steps  fc^with  of  a 
somewnat  decisive  character.  We  shall 
see,  sir,  hew  long  transactions  of  tias  sor* 
oan  be  concealed." 

At  thb  point.  Gammon  had  finally  de- 
termined upon  making  his  long-dreaded 
disclosure  to  Uie  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  one 
that  would  instantly  topple  him  down  head- 
long over  the  battlements  of  his  lofty  and 
unapproachable  pride,  as  though  he  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  Gammon  felt 
himself  getting  colder  every  minute,  his 
agitation  driving  the  blood  from  his  ex- 
tremities back  upon  his  heart. 

"Your  lordship  has  i^ioken  of  conceal* 
ment^^^  he  commenced,  with  visible  emo- 
tion. "  Your  lordship's  offensive  and.  most 
uncalled-for  observations  upon  my  motives 
and  conduct,  irritated  me  for  the  moment- 
bid  that  is  gone  by.  They  have,  however, 
worked  my  foelinffs  up  to  a  point  which 
will  enable  me,  peraaps,  better  than  on  any 
future  occasion,  to  make  a  disclosure  to 
Tour  lordship  of  a  secret  that,  ever  since  it 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  so  help  me 
Heaven !  has  made  me  the  most  miserable 
of  men."  There  was  something  in  Gam- 
mon's manner  that  compelled  the  earl  to 
sit  down  agaia  in  &e  chair  from  which  he 
had  risen,  and  where  he  remained  gwnff 
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3»  wMid^nng  sOence  at  Gftnnnofn«  who  prcv 
eoeMl  :-^'*lt  is  m  dis^osure  whieh  will 
lequire  all  joht  londship's  stmnfftli  of  mind 
to  prevent  its  orerpowering  you''— — 

**  Gracious  God,  sir,  Wm  do  you  meanl 
What  do  fovL  mesfl,  Mr.  Gammon  1  Go 
on  1"  said  thd  earl,  laming  very  pale. 

**I  would  eyea  now,  my  loid,  rinrink 
from  the  precipice  which  I  have  approach- 
•d«  and  leave  your  lofdsh^  in  ignoranee  of 
that  which  no  earthly  power  can  remedy ; 
hut  your  lordship's  singular  discorery  of 
the  rent-eharge,  whidi  we  have  taJlced 
about  so  long  and  anxiously,  and  detem^a* 
tion  to  hecome  fully  acc^uainted  with  the 
iircUBQStancee  out  of  whieh  ilhas  arisen, 
leave  me  no  option." 

^  Sir^  I  desire,  that  without  so  much  cir- 
eamloo«iti<m,  you  will  eome  to  the  point,  i 
cannot  divine  what  you  are  talking  about, 
what  3^ou  meditate  telling  me ;  but  I  besr 
1^  you,  sir,  to  tell  ne  what  you  know,  aad 
leave  me  to  bear  it  as  best  I  can." 

«'  Your  kwdship  shall  be  obeyed,  flien. 
I  said,  some  little  time  ago,  that  the  instm* 
ipent  granting  me  die  tentncharge  upon  the 
Yatton  property,  reetted^  as  a  part  of  ^ 
eon^deration,  my  arduous,  ana  long«con* 
tinned,  and  successful  exer^ons  to  place 
Mr.  Titmouse  in  possession  ef  that  fine 
estate.  It  was  I,  my  lord,  that  searched  for 
him  till  I  found  hun ;  the  riffhtfol  heir  to 
the  Yatton  estates^  the  pos^le  successor 
to  y  pur  lordship's  estates  and  honours. 
Kight  and  day  I  have  toiled  for  him,  have 
eyerooine  ail  obstacles,  and  at  length  placed 
him  in  the  splendid  position  which  he  now 
oeeiipies.  He  is  not,  my  lord,  naturally 
ef  a  generous  or  gtateful  disposition,  as, 
perhaps,  your  lordship  also  may  be  aware 
of)  and  had  I  not  insisted  on  an  adequate 
letum  for  my  serriees,  he  would  have  given 
me  none.  Therefore,  I  required  him,  nay, 
I  extorted  from  him  the  instrument  in  ques- 
tion."   He  paused. 

"  Well,  sir.  Go  on !  1  hear  you,"  said 
the  earl,  somewhat  sternly;  on  which 
Gammon  resumed^ 

«'  How  I  first  acquired  a  knowledge  that 
Mr,  Aubrey  was  wrongfully  enjoying  the 
Yatton  estates^  does  liot  at  ail  concern  your 
lordship;  but  one  thing  doet  concern  your 
lerMiip  to  know,  and  me  to  be  believed  by 
your  lordship  in  telling  you--«-that,  So  help 
ne  Heaven  f  at  the  tune  Chat  I  discovered 
Mr.  Titmouae  behind  the  counter  of  Mr. 
Tagrag,  in  Oxford  street,  and  uj^  till  within 
»  couple  of  months  ago,  i  had  no  more 
doubt  about  his  being  really  entitled,  as  heir- 
at^aw"*^-'^  The  eaad  gave  a  sudden  start. 
*«My  lord,  I  XhuM  even  now  beg  your 
lordehip  to  let  n^  take  some  other  eppoi- 
Uaiiiyf  when  we  an  both  telitiK." 


*  Ck>  dft,*  sir,"  told  the  ead,  firmly,  fatit 
in  a  loweip  tone  of  Toice  than  he  had  before 
spoken  in,  and  sitting  with  his  eyes  riveted 
on  those  of  Mr.  Gammon,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  lordship's  observation,  Wai 
compelled  by  his  own  sickening  aghation 
to  pause  fer  a  moment  or  two.  Then  hd 
resumed.  ^  I  was  saying,  that  till  about 
two  months  ago,  I  had  no  more  doubt  than 
I  have  of  your  lordship's  novr  sitting  before 
me^  that  Mt.  Titmouse  vras  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  person  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  Yatton  estates  m  preference  to  Mr.  Au- 
brey. His  pedigree  was  subjected  to  the 
severest  sc^rutiny  that  the  law  of  England 
can  devise,  and  was  pronounced  com*" 
p]«te"«-«-~>Gammoii  beheld  Loi^  Dred* 
dlington  quivering  all  over;  "but  to  my 
horror— only  /  know  it,  except  Mr.  Tit- 
moose,  to  whom  I  told  it^-I  have  discover- 
ed, by  a  most  extraordinary  accident,  that 
we  were^  and  are,  all  mistaken."  Lord 
DreddHtigton  had  grown  deadly  pale,  and 
his  lips  seemed  to  (^en  unconsciously, 
while  lie  inclined  towards  Gammon ;  *^  and, 
I  may  as  well  tell  your  lordship  at  once  tiie 
iworst,  ihfs  young  man.  Titmouse,  is  only  a 
natural  son,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  a  wo* 
man  who  had  a  former  husband  livings- 
Lord  Dieddlington  started  up  from  hia 
chair,  and  stas^ered  away  from  it,  his  arms 
moving  to  and  fro,  his  face  the  very  picture 
of  hoAror.  It  was  ghastly  to  look  at.  Hia 
lips  moved,  but  he  uttered  no  sound. 

**0,mylord!  for  God's  sake  be  cahnP» 
cried  out  Gammon,  dmadfblly  shocked, 
rushing  towards  the  earl,  who  kept  stag- 
gering back,  his  hands  stretched  out  as  if 
to  keep  off  some  approaching  object.  •*  My 
lord !  Lord  Dreddlington,  hear  me !  For 
Heaven's  sake,  let  me  brin^  you  back  to 
your  chair !  It's  only  a  litSe  faintness.** 
tie  put  his  arm  round  the  earl,  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  him  back  towards  the  easy 
chair;  but  he  felt  his  lordship  slipping 
down  on  the  floor,  his  lee^s  yielding  under 
him ;  then  his  head  suddenly  tiaunk  on  one 
side,  and  the  next  moment  he  lay,  as  it 
were  collapsed,  upon  the  floor,  partly  sap* 
ported  by  Gammon,  who,  in  a  fearful  state 
of  agitation,  shouted  out  for  the  lauzH 
dresa. 

M  Untie  his  nedc  handkerchief,  sir;  loose 
his  shirt^^ollar!"  cried  the  woman,  and 
stooping  down^while  Gammon  supported  his 
head,she  removed  the  pressure  from  his  neck. 
He  was  breathing  heavily.  **  For  God's  sake, 
ran  off  for  a  doctor—- any  one— -the  near^t 
you  can  find,"  gasped  Gammon.  **The 
carriage  standing  before  the  iim  is  his  lord- 
ship's t  you'll  see  his  footman,  tell  1dm  bis 
lordship's  in  a  fit,  and  send  him  c^alsp  £mi 
adoetor^ 
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The  lavndfMs^  navly  as  mek  agiMSAd 
M  hei  master,  started  off  as  she  had  been 
ordered.  Gammon,  finding  no  signs  of 
xetuming  consciouanesst  with  a  great  effort 
.  managed  to  get  his  lordship  into  the  bed-* 
loom ;  and.  had  just  laid  him  dow»  en  the 
bed  when  the  footman  burst  into  the  eham* 
.  ber  in  a  terrible  fright.  He  almost  jumped 
off  the  floor  on  catehing  sight  of  the  pros- 
trate and  inanimate  figure  of  his  master ; 
and  Was  for  a  few  moments  so  stupefied 
that  he  could  not  hear  Qammon  ordering  him 
to  start  off  in  quest  of  a  doctor,  which  at 
leagth,  however,  he  did,  leaving  Gammon 
.alone  with  his  victim.  For  a  few  frightful 
moments,  he  felt  c»  if  he  had  murdared 
Lord  Dreddlington,  and  must  fly  for  it. 
.He  pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  as  if 
to  recall  his  scattered  faculties. 

«•  What  is  to  be  done  T'*  thought  he.  «^  Is 
this  apoplexy?  paralysis?  epilepsy?  or 
what?  Will  he  recover?  Will  it  affect 
l^is  reason  ?  Will  he  recover  ?  If  so,  how 
deal  with  the  damning  discovery  he  has 
made  ?  Will  he  have  sense  enough  to  keep 
his  own  counsel  ?  If  he  recover,  and  pre- 
serve his  reason,  all  is  right,  every  thing 
succeeds.  I  am  his  master  to  the  ^d  of 
his  days !  What  a  horrid  while  they  are ! 
Curse  those  doctors  1  The  wretches!  never 
to  be  found  when  they  are  wanted.  He's 
jdying  before  my  very  eyes !  How  shall  I 
say  this  happened  ?  A  fit,  brought  on  by 
agitation  occasioned — (ay,  that  will  do) — 
by  the  fail  are  of  the  company.  And  there's 
the  newspaper  he  brought  with  him,  and 
put  into  my  hands,''  he  thought,  as  bis  eye 
||rlanced  at  the  newspaper  lyin^  on  the  table 
in  the  adjoining  room,  '*This  will  give 
colour  to  my  version  of  the  affair !"  With 
this,  he  hastily  seized  the  paper  in  question, 
and  thrust  it  into  one  of  the  coat  pockets 
of  Lord  Dreddlington ;.  and  the  moment 
after,  in  came  the  laundress,  followed  by 
the  medical  man  she  had  gone  in  quest  of; 
the  door  hardly  having  been  closed  before 
a  thundering  knock  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  footman  with  another  doetor ;  to  both 
of  whom  Gammon  with  haste  and  agitation 
Ufave  the  account  of  his  lordship's  seizure 
which  he  had  previously  determined  upcm 
giving  to  all  inquirers.  ^*  A  decided  case 
of  apoplex3r;"  said  the  fat,  bald-headed  old 
gentleman  brought  in  by  the  laundress,  and 
who  had  been  v)tty  years  in  practice ;  and 
)ie  proceeded  hastily  to  raise  the  earl  iiito  a 
nearly  sitting  posture,  directing  the  win'> 
dows  to  be  thrown  open  as  widely  as 
possible.  *^  Clearly  paralysis,"  saio  the 
spectacled  young  gentleman  brought  in  by 
the  footman,  and  who  had  been  established 
in  practice  only  a  fortnight,  and  was  hot 
Drom  the  hospitals,  and  had  opened  a  little 
Sr9 


saigery  netdy  qiposite  to  that  ot  the  sU 
gentleman* 

**  It  i»n%  sir,  it's  apoplexy." 

•♦  Sir,  it's  nearer  epilepsy"— 

<^  Listen  to  his  breathings  sir,"  said  ths 
old  gentleman,  soomfully. 

*' For  God's  sake^  gentlemen,  do  some- 
thing!" interposed  Gammon,  furiously* 
*'  Gm>d  God !  would  yeu  have  his  lordship 
die  b^ore  your  eyes?" 

"  Put  his  feet  into  hot  water  insta 
get  mustard  plasters  ready,"  comm 
the  old  ^ntleman  in  a  mighty  bustle, 
ing  up  his  coat  sleeves,  and  getting  out 
laoo^s;  while  the  yonng  gentleman,  with 
a  very  indigiiant  air,  still  i^olved  to  give 
the  distinguished  patient  the  advantage  of 
the    newest    improvements    in    m^ieal 
science^  whipped  out  a  stethoscope,  and 
was  screwing  it  together,  when  the  old 
gentleman,  in  a  ra^e,  cried,  '*  Pish !"  and 
knocked  it  out  of  his  hand. 

**  O  my  God !"  cried  Gammon,  and  ad- 
dressing the  footman,  ^^  set  off  for  Doctor 
Bailey  instantly  $  these  fools  will  let  him 
die  before  their  eyes!"  Off  sprang  the 
man,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  twinkling. 
'Twas  v^ry  rnttural  (tlu>ugh,  I  must  own, 
somewhat  inconvenient  and  unseemly)  for 
these  worthy  rivals  to  behave  in  this  way, 
seeing  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that 
either  had  been  called  in  to  a  nobleman, 
and  very  probably  it  would  be  the  last,  at 
least,  it  ought  to  be ;  and  each  wished  to 
cure  or  kill  the  distinguished  patient  in  hi's 
own  way.  Twas  also  the  conflict  between 
the  old  and  the  new  systems  of  medical 
science;  between  old  practice,  and  young 
speculation ;  and  between  these  two  stools 
was  his  lordship  falling  to  the  ground  in- 
deed. One  felt  Uie  pulse,  the  other  insisted 
on  applying  the  stethoscope  to  his  heart; 
one  remarked  on  the  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities; the  other  said  the  pupils  were 
fixed  and  dilated*  One  was  for  bleeding 
at  the  arm,  the  other  for  opening  the  jugu- 
lar vein  :  one  for  cupping  at  the  nape^of  the 
ndck,  the  other  on  the  temple ;  one  spoke 
of  electricity,  'twould  stimulate  the  nervous 
system  to  throw  off  the  blood  from  the 
vMn;  the  other  said  stimulate  the  whole 
surface,  wrap  him  in  a  mustard  plaster  from 
head  to  foot;  and  shave  and  blister  the 
head.  One  verily  believed  his  lordship 
was  dyinff ;  the  other  declared  he  was  dead 
already,  mrough  Air  mode  of  treatment  not 
having  been  adopted.  Each  would  have 
given  twenty  guineas  to  have  been  the  only 
one  called  in.  All  their  horrid  foolery  oc- 
cupied far  less  time  than  is  requisite  to  de* 
scribe  it-*-scarce  a  minute  or  two,  to  he 
sure— ^nd  almost  drove  Gammon  into,  fren- 
ty;  and,  rushing  to  the  window,  he  called 
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to  a  porter  in  ihe  tim  to  start  tM  for  anotHer 

doctor,  which  brought  the  two  to  their 
senses,  such  as  they  were.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  jugular  vein  was  opened  in  a 
trice;  mustard  plasters  and  hot  water  ap« 
plied  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  procureo ; 
and  a  cupping  case  haTinff  been  sent  for, 
blood  was  taken  pretty  freely  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck ;  and  these  two  bloodlettings 
saved  Lord  Dreddlington*s  life,  whether  to 
Gammon's  delight  or  disappointment  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  By  the 
time  that  the  great  man,  the  experienced 
and  skilful  king's  physician.  Dr.  Bailey, 
had  arrived,  the  earl  was  beginning  to  ex- 
hibit slight  symptoms  of  retuming^  consci- 
ousness, and  was  recovering^from  an  attack 
of  partial  apoplexy.  Dr.  %aily  remained 
with  his  lordship  for  nearly  half  an  hour; 
and,  on  leaving,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
provided  no  fresh  sdzure  occurred  during 
the  ensuing  two  hours,  it  would  be  practi- 
cable, as  it  was,  of  course,  very  desirable, 
to  remove  bis  lordship  to  his  own  house. 
The  period  named  having  elapsed  without 
any  relapse,  it  was  determined  on  removing 
his  lordship,  who  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  medical  men ;  both  would  fain 
have  gone  had  the  chariot  admitted  of  it ; 
bat  Gammon  soon  settled  the  matter  by 
naming  the  elder  practitioner,  and  dismiss- 
ing the  younger  with  a  couple  of  guineas. 
Then  Gammon  himself  set  off  in  a  hack- 
ney-coaoh,  about  an  hour  before  the  carriage 
started,  in  order  to  prepare  the  household  of 
the  earl,  and  secure  a  safe  communication 
c^  the  alarming  event  to  the  Lady  Cecilia. 
On  reaching  the  earl's  house,  to  Gammon's 
surprise  a  nackney-coach  was  driving  off 
from  before  the  door;  and,  on  entering  the 
house,  guess  his  amazement  at  hearing 
from  the  agitated  porter  that  Lady  Cecilia 
had  just  gone  up-stairs  in  terrible  trouble. 
Gammon  darted  up-stairs,  unable  to  ima- 
gine by  what  means  Lady  Cecilia  could 
have  been  apprized  of  the  event.  He  found 
her,  in  out-door  costume,  sitting  sobbinv  on 
the  sofa,  attended  anxiously  by  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan.  The  plain  fact  was,  that  she 
had  just  been  driven  out  of  her  own  house 
by  a  couple  of  executions,  put  in  that  morn- 
ing by  two  creditors  of  Titmouse,  by  whom 
they  had  been  treated,  the  evening  before, 
very  insolently.  Mr.  Gammon's  agitated 
appearance  alarmed  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
but  was  not  noticed  by  her  more  distressed 
companion ;  and,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Gammon 
found  the  means  of  doing  it  unobserved,  he 
made  a  siorn  to  Miss  Macspleuchan  that  he 
had  something  of  great  importance  to  com- 
municate to  her.  Leaving  the  Lady  Ce- 
eilia,  a  short  time  afterwards,  in  the  care 
of  her  maid.  Miss  Macspleuchan  followed 


Mr.  Gammon  down-stsirs  into  the  libraryi 
and  was  in  a  few  hurried  words  apprized 
of  the  illness  of  the  earl,  of  the  cause  of 
it,  (viz.,  the  sudden  failure  of  an  important 
speculation  in  which  the  earl  was  interest- 
ed,) and  that  his  lordship  would  bebrougkt 
home  in  about  an  hour's  time  or  so,  in  com- 
pany with  a  medical  man.  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan was  for  a  moment  very  nearly 
overcome,  even  to  fainting ;  but,  being  a 
woman  of  superior  strenra  of  charactei, 
she  soon  rallied,  and  immediately  addressed 
herself  to  the  necessity  of  warding  off  any 
sudden  and  violent  shock  from  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, especially  with  reference  to  her  deli- 
cate state  of  health.  It  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, however,  that  her  ladyship  should 
he  promptly  apprized  of  the  painful  occur- 
rence, lest  an  inJUnttely  greater  shock  should 
be  inflicted  on  her  by  the  earl's  arrivaL 
Gently  and  ffradually  as  Miss  Macspleu- 
chan broke  uie  intelligence  to  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, it  occasioned  her  tailing  into  a  swoon ; 
for  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  her  nerves 
had  been  before  sufficiently  shaken.  On 
recovering,  she  requested  Mr.*Gammon  to 
be  sent  for,  and  with  considerable  agitation 
inquired  into  the  occasion  and  manner  of 
the  earl's  illness.  As  soon  as  he  had  men- 
tioned that  it  was  a  paragraph  in  the  day's 
paper  that  first  occasioned  in  the  earl  the 
agitation  \^hich  had  induced  such  serious 
conseooences— 

«*What!  in  the  papers  already?  Is  It 
about  that  fellow  Titmouse  t"  she  inquired^ 
with  a  languid  air  of  disgust. 

^  No  indeed.  Lady  Cecilia,  Mr.  Tltmouss 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  replied  GanamoUt 
with  a  slight  inward  spasm ;  and,  just  as  he 
had  succeeded  in  giving  her  to  understand 
the  cause  to  which  he  chose  to  refer  the 
earl's  illness,  carriage  wheels  were  heard, 
followed  in  a  second  or  two  by  a  tremen- 
dous thundering  at  the  door,  which  made 
even  Gammon  almost  start  from  his  chair, 
and  threw  Lady  Cecilia  into  a  second  swoon. 
It  was  providential^  perhaps,  that  it  had  that 
effect ;  for,  had  she  ^ne  to  the  windows* 
and  seen  her  insensible  father,  with  care 
and  difficulty,  lifted  out  of  his  carriage :  hit 
shirt-collar,  and  a  white  neck  handkerchief^ 
thrown  round  his  shoulders,  partially  crim- 
soned; and  in  tliat  way,  amid  a  little  crowd 
fathered  around,  carried  into  the  house,  and 
orne  up-stairs  to  his  bedchamber;  it  might 
have  had  a  very  serious  effect,  indeed,  upon 
her  ladyship.  Gammon  stepped  for  an 
instant  to  the  window:  he  saw  the  poor 
old  peer  in  the  state  I  have  described,  and 
the  sight  blanched  his  cheeks.  Leaving 
her  ladyship  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan, and  her  attendants,  he  followed 
into  the  earl's Jie4lioiQn^i..&R<ijr^s  m  Httl« 
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nHeted,  some  qaartw  of  am  hour  albr* 
wardsy  at  finding,  Uiat  tbooffh  the  earl  was 
much  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  jremo- 
▼aly  he  was  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
a^  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  As 
bis  lordship's  own  physician  (who. had 
been  summoned  instantly  on  the  earPs  aT« 
rival  home)  intimated  that  a  little  repose 
uras  essential  to  his  lordship,  and  that  no 
one  should  remain  in  the  room  whose  aer- 
TJces  were  not  indispensable,  Gammon  took 
his  departure,  after  an  anxious  inquiry  as 
to  Lady  Cecilia ;  intending  to  return  befoie 
night,  personally  to  make  his  inquiries  oon- 
oezning  the  earl  and  her  ladyship. 
.  A  mighty  sigh  escaped  from  the  oppress- 
upa  bosom  of  Gammon,  as  soon  as,  hamg 
quitted  the  house,  he  found  himself  in  the 
street  alone.  He  walked  for  some  minutes 
oiraight  on,  irresolute  as  to  whither  to  direct 
Ilis  steps-^to  his  own  chambers,  to  the  c^oe 
*a  Hatton  Garden,  or  to  Mr.  Titmouse's 
idsidence  in  Park  Lane.  At  leng^  he  de- 
termined on  returning,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  his  own  chambers,  and  changed  his 
course  accordingly;  his  mind  8oS)Sorbed 
in  thought  that  he  scarcely  saw  any  one  he 
net  or  passed.  Here  was  a  state  of  things 
-^thought  he-— that  he  had  brought  about ! 
And  what  must  be  his  own  course  now  ? 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  was  in  a  state  of 
feeling  which  we  may  compare  to  t^at  of  a 
person  who,  with  ignorant  curiosity,  has 
set  into  motion  the  machinery  of  some  prodi- 
gious engine,  which  it  reouired  but  a  touch 
.  to  effect— -and  then  stanas  suddenly  para- 
lyzed—bewildered-— confounded  at  the  com- 
plicated movements  going  on  all  around 
him,  and  perhaps  the  alarming  noises  ac- 
company in?  them— not  daring  to  move  a 
kairVbreadth  in  any  direction  for  fear  of 
destruction.  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
himself,  and  be^n  very  seriously  to  con- 
template the  perilous  position  in  which  he 
now  found  himself  placed. 

Here  was  Lord  Dreddlington,  in  the  first 
place,  involved  to  a  most  alarming  extent 
of  liability  in  respect  of  his  connexion  with 
one  of  the  bubble  companies,  into  a  con>- 
nexionwith  which  it  had  been  Gammon 
wlio  seduced  him.  But  he  quickly  lost 
'  sight  of  that,  as  a  very  light  matter  com- 
pared with  what  had  subsequently  happen- 
«id,  and  the  prodigious  consequences  to 
which  it  might  possibly  lead ;  and  that,  too, 
immediately. 

<  This  crisis  had  been  precipitated  by  an 
accident;  an  occarrence  which  he  felt  that 
no  man  could  have  foieseen.  Certainly  it 
might  all  be  traced  to  his  own  oversight  in 
leavmg  the  conveyance  of  his  rent-charge 
'—so  ail-important  a  document — upon  his 
table,  though  for  <mly  a  mimite  or  two's  «b« 


he  had  aotqullt^  his  chambers 
more  than  five  minutes  before  he  had  re- 
entered them,  finding  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
tott  th»e-*of  all  persons  .in  the  woild  the 
very  last  whom  Gammon  would  have  wish- 
ed to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
instrument.  Who  could  have  imagined-^ 
calculated  on  such  an  occurrence?  Never  be- 
fore had  the  earl  visited  him  at  his  own  pri- 
vate residence  ;  and  to  come  just  precisely  at 
the'  very  moment— and  yet,  thought  Gram- 
UKm,  almost  starting  back  a  step  or  two,whett 
one  came  to  think  of  it— what  was  more 
likely  than  that,  on  seeing  the  paragraph  in 
the  morning  paper,  his  loraship  should  have 
done  the  very  thing  he  did,  and  driven  down 
to  Mr.  Gammon  for  an  explanation  %  Bah ! 
thought  Mr.  Gammon,  and  stamped  his  foot 
on  the  pavement. 

[Ay,  Satan,  it  was  a  very  slippery  trick 
indeed,  which  yon  had  played  this  acute 
fri^ad  of  yours.] 

^  But  the  thing  is  done ;  and  what  am  I 
now  to  do  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  First  of  all, 
there's  Titmouse-v-where  is  that  little  mis- 
creant at  this  moment  1  Will  he  follow  his 
wife  to  Grosvenor  Square?  will  the  earl 
have  recovered,  beibre  I  can  see  Titmouse, 
sufficiently  to  recollect  what  has  happened  t 
Will  they  sdlow  him  to  be  admitted  into 
the  sick-chamber  ?  Suppose  his  presence 
should  remind  the  earl  of  what  he  has  this 
day  heard  ?  Suppose  he  should  recover  his 
senses*— what  course  will  he  take  ?  Will 
he  acquaint  his  daughter  that  she  is  married 
to  a  vulgar  bastard  f  O,  frightful !— she  and 
he  the  two  proudest  persons,  perhaps, 
livinff !— Will  they  spurn  him  from  them 
with  loathing  and  horror?— expose  the  little 
impostor  to  the  world  ?  — and  take,  God 
knows  what  steps  against  me^  for  the  share 
I  have  had  in  the  matter  ? — O,  impossible ! 
—inconceivable !  They  can  never  blazon 
their  own  degradation  to  the  world !  Or 
will  Lord  Dreddlington  have  discretion  and 
self-command  sufficient  to  keep  the  blight- 
ing secret  to  himself?  Will  he  rest  satis- 
fied with  my  statement,  or  insist  on  conclu* 
sive  proof  and  corroboration  ?  Will  he  cali 
for  vouchers— ah !"  here  he  ground  his 
teeth  together,  for  he  recoUecteJ  the  trick 
which  Titmouse  had  played  him  in  destroy- 
ing the  precious  documents  already  ^oken 
of.  "  It  the  little  wretch  do  not  hear  of 
what  has  happened  from  any  one  else,  shall 
I  tell  him  that  I  have  communicated  his 
secret  to  Lwd  Dreddlington  ?  Fancy  him 
and  his  wife  meeting  after  they  know  all! 
—or  him  and  the  earl !  Suppose  the  earl 
should  ffce— -and  without  having  disclosed 
this  secret  to  any  one  ?  0,0!  what  a  God- 
send would  that  be  I  All  straight  then,  to 
the  end  of  thl  ehaptor  U*Haw  near  *i  «<»» 
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ills  imnming  I'^ltl  had  ^t(t  suffered  ^lote 
two  boobies  to  wrangle  together  til)  it  wi» 
too  late!**— A  Httle  eoloar  eame  into  Mr. 
€^mmon*8  cheek  at  thio  point— ^s  if  Ike 
felt  that  perhaps  he  was  ^en  going  a  little 
100  hti  in  entertaining  each  wishes  and  re- 
Iprets ;  still  he  could  not  dismiss  the  refieo- 
tton;  nay,  what  Wias  more  probable  than 
that  so  desperate  a  shook,  sufered  by  «  man 
of  his  advanced  years,  might  be  only  the 
precursor  of  the  second  and^fiital  fit  of  apo- 
plexy?— ^'♦Doctor  Bailey  expressed  some 
fears  of  that  sort  to-day.*^ 

If  Mr.  Grammon  had  seen  the  watchful 
eyes  at  that  moment  settled  upon  him,  by 
two  persons  who  were  approaching  him, 
and  who  passed  him,  unobsenred;  and 
oould  have  dreamed  of  the  errand  which 
had  brought  these  two  persons  into  that  part 
of  the  town — ^it  might  have  set  his  busy 
brain  upon  quite  a  new  track  of  harassing 
conjecture  and  apprehension.  But  he  was 
&r  too  intently  occupied  with  his  thou^ts 
to  see  any  one,  as  he  walked  slowly  down 
Holborn ;  and  some  five  minutes  afterwards, 
having  got  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
Saffiron  Hill,  he  was  startled  out  of  his 
meditations  bv  hearing  a  voice  calling  out 
his  name— -and  looking  towards  the  middle 
of  the  street,  whence  the  sound  came,  be- 
hold Mr.  Titmouse,  calling  and  beckoning 
to  him  eagerly,  out  of  a  hackney-coach, 
which  was  slowly  driving  up  Holborn,  and 
at  Titmouse*b  bidding  drew  up  to  the  euib- 
stone. 

"O— I  say! — Mr.  Oammon !— A«r6*«  a 
precious  mess ! — such  a  devil  of  a  row  !** 
commenced  Titmouse,  alarmed! y,  speaking 
in  a  low  voice  through  the  coach  window. 

"  What,  sir  1"  inquired  Grammon,  sternly. 

•'Why, eh?  heard  of  it?  Lady  Cice- 
ly"  

*'  I  have  heard  of  it,  sir,'*  replied  Gam- 
mon, srloomily,  ^*  and  I  have,  in  my  turn, 
8ome£ing  (^  far  greater  consequence  to 
tell  yoji.  Let  the  coachman  turn  back 
and  drive  you  to  my  chambers,  wh^re  I 
will  meet  you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
time.*' 

^  O  Lord !  Won*tyon  get  is  and  tell  nie 
now  ?    Do,  Mr.  Gam** 

'«No,  sir!**  replied  Grammon,  sternly, 
imd  walked  away,  leaving  Titmouse  in  a 
pretty  fright. 

^  Now,  shall  I  tell  him,  or  not  ?**  thought 
Gammon :  and  afler  some  minutes*  anxious 
oonsideration,  determined  on  doing  so,  and 
on  threatening  him,  that  if  he  did  not  change 
his  courses,  so  &r  as  money  went,  he.  Gam- 
mon, would  instantly  blast  him,  by  expo- 
sure of  his  real  character  and  circumstances 
to  the  whole  world.  What  might  be  the 
'  letoial  extent  of  his  embazrasAoentSy  Gam* 


tAtm  kfl^w  not,  nor  was  he  aware  of  ikid 
hc%  that  Titmouse  was  at  Uiat  momeirt 
ffetting  into  the  hands  of  swindling  money- 
fenders.  In  point  of  dress  and  mannerB, 
Titmouse  was  the  same  that  he  had  emt 
been,  since  fortune  had  given  him  the  means 
of  dressing  according  to  his  fancy,  and  tiie 
feiAiion ;  mit  any  one  looking  at  his  face, 
could  see  hi  the  slightly  bloodshot  eye,  its 
jaded  expression,  and  the  puffy  appearance 
of  his  face,  the  results  of  systematic  excess 
and  debauchery.  When  Gammon  joined 
hhn  at  his  chambers,  and  told  him  iie 
events  of  ^  d^y.  Titmouse  exhibited  afr 
fright,  that  to  any  other  beholder  than  one 
so  troubled  as  Gammon,  would  have  ap- 
peared ludicrous;  but  as  that  gentlemau'e 
object  was  to  subdue  and  terrif^r  his  coa^ 
panion  into  an  iipplictt  submission  to  hie 
will,  he  dimnissed  him  for  the  day,  dmply 
enjoinmg  him  to  keep  away  from  Grosvenor 
square  and  P^rk  Lane  till  an  early  hour  hi 
the  ensttlnff  morning,  by  which  time  events^ 
which  mi|^t  have  happ^Md  in  the  interval, 
might  determine  the  course  which  Gammon 
should  dictate  to  Titmouse.  At  ^at  time 
Grammon  was  strongly  inclined  to  insist  oft 
Titmouse*s  going  to  the  Continent  for  a 
little  while,  to  be  out  of  harm*s  way ;  but, 
in  &et,  he  felt  dreadl^lly  embarrassed  to 
know  how  to  dispose  of  Titmouse-— regard 
in^  Mv^  with  fieelings  somewhat,  perhaps^ 
akm  to  those  with  which  Frankenstdn  oe* 
held  his  monster. 

But  to  return  to  hotd  Dreddlington.  The 
remedies  resorted  to  so  speedily  after  his 
seizure  at  Mr.  Gammon*s  chambers,  had 
most  materially  counteracted  the  effbcts  of 
the  terrible  shock  which  he  had  sustained 
and  which,  but  for  such  interference,  woold 
in  all  probability  have  proved  fatal  in  its 
consequences.  Shortly  after  his  removal 
to  his  own  l^ouse,  he  sank  into  tranqnil 
and  safe  sleep,  which  continued,  with 
a  few  interruptions,  for  several  hours,  dor* 
ing  which  his  brain  recovered  itself^  in  a 
considerable  measure,  from  ihe  sudden  and 
temporary  oressure  which  had  been  apoB 
it.  Towaras  seven  o*clock  in  the  eveningv 
there  were  sittinff,  on  one  side  of  the  bed 
Miss  Macspleucbm,  on  the  other  Ladj 
Cecilia,  who  also  had  rallied  from  the 
shock  which  she  had  sustained,  and  now, 
oocasionally  bedding  tears,  sat  gazhng  ha 
melancholy  silence  at  the  countenance  at 
her  father.  Most  certainly  a  miseral^ 
young  wom^n  was  Lady  Cecilia ;  ignct&it 
though  i^ie  mi^t  be  of  the  real  extent  <^ 
disaster  consequent  upon  her  alliance  whk 
Titmouse,  whom  she  had*  long  haled 
despised,  on  all  occasions  avoi£nghs»4 
pany.  Their  almost  total  es 
was  ([mis  Botorioiis  in  society. 
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ildp^s  pltysician  had  qtitUA  the  chttofcer 
t&t  a  ft  w  minutes,  to  make  arrangemente  for 
obtitlnuinff  with  him  daring  the  niflfat;  and 
neither  Miss  Macepleachmi  nor  LadyCe* 
eltia  had  spoken  for  some  time.  At  length 
the  earl,  who  had  become  rather  refttlMs, 
ihintij  mattered  at  intervals  to  faimeelf  fiie 
words, 

«  Bubble— villain— Blackwall** 

^  You  see,*'  whispered  Miss  Maospleo- 
eimn,  **  what  he's  thinking  of.  He  eined 
with  those  people,  you  know,"  Lady  Ce- 
tSUiA  nodded  m  silence.  Presm&tly  hiB  lord- 
ship resumed— 

^jSeeotmt  e/osetf /•— Call  on  Mr.  Gammon 
-i-Is  Mr.  Gammon  at  home  t— •» 

The  current  of  his  recollections  had  now 
hroaght  him  to  &e  point  of  danger;  and 
titer  pausing  for  a  moment,  a  troimled  ex* 
pression  came  over  his  face.  He  was  evi- 
dently realizing  the  commencement  of  the 
terrible  scene  m  Mr.  Gammon's  room — 
then  he  seemed  to  haye  lost  the  train  of  his 
Noughts  for  a  while,  as  his  features  sLovriy 
^esumed  their  previous  placidity ;  but  the 
croubled  expression  presently  returned :  his 
Kps  were  suddenly  compressed,  and  his 
brow  corrugated,  as  if  with  the  emotton  of 
an^r  or  incugnation. 

"Monstrous!  7\uo  thousand  pounds T^ 
He  spoke  these  words  in  a  much  stroager 
Yoice  than  those  preceding. 

"O,  dear! — I  should  have  thought  his 
lordship  had  lost  much  more  than  Ma/," 
whispered  Miss  Macspleuchan,  in  a  low 
tone. 

«« Insist !  —  Titmouse — TitmooseC'— his 
lips  slightly  quivered,  and  he  paused  for  a 

«  Shocking !    What  will  she" ^an  ex- 

pression  of  agony  came  over  his  face. 

"  Poor  papa !  He's  evidently  heard  it 
all !"  whispered  Lady  Cecilia,  faintly. 

**  Hush  !*'  exclaimed  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
raising  her  finger  to  her  lips — ^addinjf,  pre- 
sently, "if  he  goes  on  in  this  way,  1  shall 
go  and  fetch  Dr.  Whittington  in." 

"  Cecilia !  Cecilia,"  continued  the  earl ; 
and  suddenly  opening  his  eyes,  gazed  for- 
ward, and  then  on  each  side  with  a  dull 
confused  stare.  Then  he  closed  them,  mot* 
tering :  "  I  certainly  thought  Mr.  Gammon 
was  here !"  Shortly  afterwards  he  opened 
them  again;  and  his  head  being  inclined 
towards  the  side  where  Lady  Cecilia  was 
sittinff,  they  fell  upon,  and  seemed  to  be  ar- 
rested by  her  countenance.  After  gazing 
at  her  for  some  moments  with  a  very,  very 
•orrowful  expression,  he  again  closed  his 
eyes,  murmuring :  "  Poor  Cecilia !" 

"I  really  think,  my  dear,  you'd  better 
leave  the  room,"  feltered  Miss  Macspleu- 
chan ;  imagining,  from  the  state  of  her 


MUngs,  that  those  of  Lady  Cecilia  would 
be  overpowering  her;  for  nothing  could  be 
more  soul*toocbing  than  the  tone  in  which 
the  earl  had  last  spdcen. 

"No;  he's  asleep  a^ain,"  replied  Lady 
CecUia,  calmly;  and  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  all  was  again  silent.  The  earl  sighed ; 
and,  openinff  his  eyes,  looked  full  at  Lady 
Cecilia,  and  with  a  more  natural  expres« 
sion. 

" Kissme,  Cecilia,"  said  he,  gently;  and 
raisinff  both  his  arms  a  little,  while  sh« 
leaned  forward  and  kissed  his  forehead,  he 
very  feebly  placed  them  round  her,  but  they 
almost  immediately  sank  on  the  bed  again, 
as  if  he  had  not  strength  to  keep  them  ex- 
tended. 

*«  We  will  live  together,  Cecilia,  again,'* 
murmured  the  earl. 

"  Dear  papa,  don't  distress  yourself;  if 
you  do,  i  really  must  go  away  from  you." 

"  No,  no ;  you  must  not,  Cecilia,"  mur* 
mured  the  earl,  sadly  and  faintly,  and  shak ' 
ing  his  head. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  to-day  1"  he  pre- 
sently asked,  with  a  little  more  energy,  as  if 
he  were  becoming  more  and  more  thorough- 
Iv  awake,  and  aware  of  his  position ;  and 
there  was  a  marked  difference,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eye-^partly  perplexed,  part- 
ly alarmed: 

"  No,  papa-.-!  left  the  moment  it  hap- 
pened, and  came  here ;  and  have  been  here 
ever  since.  Do,  dear  papa,  be  calm !" 
added  Lady  Cecilia,  with  perfect  compo- 
sure. 

"There!— 1  am  gone  blind  againy*^  said 
the  earl,  suddenly,  and  raised  his  trembling 
hands  to  his  eyes. 

"  So  you  know  it  allV^  said  he,  presently, 
tremulously  removing  his  h'ands,  and  look*^ 
ing  up,  as  if  the  momentary  obscuration  of 
his  sight  had  ceased. 

"  O,  yes,  papa,  of  course !  How  could 
I  help  it?  Try  to  go  to  sleep  again,  dear 
papa."  There  was  a  faint  dash  of  petu- 
lance in  her  manner. 

They  were  at  terrible,  cross  purposes. 

His  eyes  remained  fixed  steadily  on  that 
of  his  daughter.  *'  Is  it  not  honible,  Ce- 
cilia !"  said  he,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Dear  papa,  I  don't  know  what  yon 
mean,"  replied  Cecilia,  quite  startled  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  expression 
of  his  eye.  There  was  nothing  wild  or 
unnatural  about  it.  The  eye  seemed  that 
of  a  man  in  his  full  senses,  but  horrified  by 
[^me  frightful,  recollection  or  other. 

"1  thought  it  would  have  killed  her,"  he 
mattered,  closing  his  eyes,  while  a  faint 
flush  came  over  nis  face,  but  that  of  Lady 
Cecilia  tunwd  deadly  pale. 

"Don't  iPrak  again,  dear,"  whispered 
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M!f  8  MaespK^nchaa,  henetf  a  Utile  starfM 
by  the  earl's  manner — "he's  wandering  a 
^tt]e ;  he'll  go  to  sleep  presently." 

,"  Yes,  in  my  grare,  madam,"  replied  the 
earl,  gravely,  and  speaking  in  a  stronger 
voice  than  he  had  yet  spoken  in;  at  the 
same  time  turning  towards  Miss  Maespleu* 
chan  an  eye  that  suddenly  blanched  her 
face.  She  gazed  at  him  in  silaiee,  and  ap- 
prehensively. 

There  ensued  a  pause  of  a  nmmte  or 
two. 

"  O,  Cecilia,"  said  the  earl,  presently, 

shaking  his  head,  and  looking  at  her  with 

the  same  terrible  expression  that  had  so 

.  startled  her  before— "that  I  had  first  fol* 

lowed  you  to  your  grave !" 

"  My  dear  papa,  ^you  are  only  dream- 
ing!" 

"No,  I  am  not.  O!  how  can  you, 
Cecilia,  be  so  calm  here,  when  you  know 
that  you  have  married  a" 

Lady  Cecilia  glanced  hurriedly  at  Mis$ 
Mecspleuchan,  who,  having  risen  a  HtUe 
from  her  chair,  was  leaning  forward  in  an 
agitated  manner,  and  straimng  her  ear  to 
catch  every  word — "  What  are  you  talking 
about,  papal"  gasped  Lady  Cecilia,  while 
her  face  became  of  a  deadly  whiteness. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  knew  it  all,"  said 
the  earl,  sustained  and  stimulated  by  the 
intensity  of  his  feelings — "that  this  Tit- 
mouse— is — Mr.  Gammon  has  acknow- 
ledged all — an  infamous  impostor— an  ille- 
gitimate"  

Miss*  Macspleuchan,  with  a  faint  shriek, 
rang  the  bell  at  the  bed-head  violently ;  but 
before  she  or  any  one  else  could  reach  her. 
Lady  Cecilia  had  fallen  heavily  on  the 
floor,  where  she  lay  insensible,  her  maid 
falling  dowh  over  her  as  she  rushed  into 
the  room,  alarmed  by  the  sudden  violent 
ringing  of  the  bell.  All  was  confusion  and 
horror.  Lady  Cecilia  was  instantly  car- 
ried out  itisensible ;  the  eari  was  found  to 
have  been  seized  with  a  second  fit  of  apo- 
plexy. Dr.  Bailey  was  quickly  in  attend- 
ance, followed  soon  after  by  an  eminent  ac- 
coucheur, whom  it  had  been  found  necessa- 
ry to  send  for,  Lady  Cecilia's  illness  having 
assumed  the  most  alarming  character  con- 
ceivable. When  Miss  Macspteuchan  had 
in  some  measure  recovered  fr<nn  her  dis- 
traction, she  despatched  a  servant  to  implore 
the  instant  attendance  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Tantallan,  unable  to  hear  the 
overwhelming  horror  occasioned  to  her  by 
the  statement  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington ; 
and  which,  whether  so  astounding  and 
frightful  a  statement  was  founded  in  lict  or 
not,  and  only  a  delusion  of  the  eari's,  was 
likely  to  have  given  the  unfo|tiuiate  Lady 
Cecilia  her  deaSiblow.  ^ 


Both  the  dike  and  duehess— the  neaiwi 
relidrfea  of  the  earl  then  in  London,  (^ 
dakei>eing  his  bro^Mn4aw) — were,  wA^ 
in  half  an  hoiir»  at  L<nd  Dreddlington's, 
and  made  acqnaiiited  with  the  fearful  occt- 
sion  of  what  had  happened.  The  dnke and 
diichesa  were  quite  as  proud  and  hausbty 
people  as  Lord  Dreddlington ;  but  the  qqu 
was  a  Ui&e  the  i^rFa  superior  in  pdnt  of  «n- 
desstsiidhig.  When  first  told  of  the  ead'a 
disdesure,  he  was  told  it  as  if  it  were  sa 
ascertained  fad;  and  his  horror  knew  no 
boimds.  But  when  he  came  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  found  that  it  rested  on  no 
othcQT  loiindalioA  than  the  distempered  wan- 
dering of  a  man  whose  brain  was  at  thm 
time  labiDttitng  under  the  effects  of  an  afo- 
plectio  aeisure,  he  began  to  feel  a  gie«l 
relief;  e^iecially  wh^  Miss  Macspleuchttn 
ODold  mention .  no  single  circumstance  cot- 
robat(»ry  of  so  ama^g  and  frightful  a  re- 
preaentatioii.  At  her  suggestion,  the  duke, 
who  eonld  be  of  no  service  to  the  earl,  who 
was  in  the  hands  of  thejpbysicians,  harrieil 
hcnneaeain,  and  sent  on  a  special  messoA- 
ser  to  Mr.  GanMOSon,  whose  address  Miss 
Macspleudian  had  given  him,  with  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

"The  Duke  of  Tantallan  presents  hit 
compliments  to  Mr.  Gammon,  and  moat 
earnestly  begs  that  he  will,  without  a  nao- 
ment^s  del^y,  favour  the  dnke  with  a  call  in 
Portman  square,  on  business  of  the  last 
importance, 

**  Portman  Square, 
••  WedivMdajr  eveninf ,  ««*eloek." 

A  huge  servant  of  the  duke's — ^with  pow- 
dered hair,  silver  epaulets,  dark  crimson 
coat,  and  white  breeches,  having  altogether 
a  most  splendid  appearance — created  some- 
thing like  a  sensation  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Thavies'  Inn,  by  inqnir- 
ing,  with  a  very  impatient  and  excited  air, 
fbr  "Thavies' Inn,"  and  "a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Gammon^^'*  who  was  very  nato 
rally  supposed  to  be  honoured  by  some  ^>e- 
oial  and  direct  communication  from  the 
king,  or  at  least  some  membec^of  the  royal 
family.  Gammon  himself— who  was  in  the 
act  Of  opening  his  door  to  go  out  and  make 
his  promised  call  of  inquiry  in  Grosvenor 
Sqoare— was  fUistered  for  a  moment,  on 
fiiuiing  himself  stepping  into  the  arms  of 
such  an  imposing  personage ;  who  said,  as 
he  gave  him  the  letter,  on  finding  him  to  be 
Mr.  Gammon — ^^  From  the  Duke  of  Tan- 
tallan, sir.  His  grace,  I  believe,  ezpeeta 
you  immediately,  sir." 

Mr.  Gammon  hastily  opened  the  Mier, 
and  havin|r  glanced  at  the  contents—^*  C^r 
nv  eomphments  to  hb  grace,  and  msfl 
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UsSbtM  him  inimediatelj,**  said  hd^The 
man  withdrew,  and  Gammon  returned  into 
his  chamber,  and  sat  for  a  few  moments  in 
the  darkness ;  he  having  just  before  put  oat 
his  lamp.  He  burst  into  a  cold  sweat — 
**What^s  in  the  wind  now?''  said  he  to 
himself.  <'  Ah !  why  did  I  not  ask  the  fel- 
low?" and,  starting  irom  his  seat,  he  rushed 
down  stairs,  and  succeeded  in  calling  back 
the  duke's  servant,  just  as  he  was  turning 
out  of  the  inn.  '*  Do  you  happen  to  have 
been  into  GroWenor  Square  to-day  t  And 
do  vou  know  how  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
isr'  inquired  Gammon,  anxiously. 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  his  lordship,  and  the  Lady 
Cecilia  Titmouse,  his  daughter,  are  both 
dangerously  ill.  I  believe  his  lordship,  sir, 
has  had  a  stroke— they  say  it's  the  second 
he's  had  to-day— *ana  her  ladyship  is  taken 
in  labour,  and  is  in  a  shocking  bad  way, 
sir.  The  duke  and  duchess  were  sent  for 
in  a  dreadful  hurry  about  an  hour  ago." 

"Dear!  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it!  Thank 
you,"  replied  Gammon,  hastily  turning 
away  a  face  that  he  felt  must  have  gone  of 
a  ghastly  paleness. 

*'  It  may  be  only  to  inquire  about  the  Ar- 
tificial Rain  Company,''  said  Gammon  to 
himself,  as,  having  procured  a  light,  he 
poured  himself  out  a  small  glass  of  brandy 
and  drank  it  off,  to  overcome  a  little  sense 
of  faintness  which  he  felt  coming  rapidly 
over  him.  "The  duke  w  a  shareholder,  1 
think.  Not  at  all  unlikely! — ^And  as  for 
Lady  Cecilia's  illness— nothing  so  extraor- 
dinary about  it — when  one  considers  her 
situation,  and  the  shock  occasioned  by  the 
earl's  sudden  and  alarming  illness.  But  I 
must  take  a  decided  course,  one  way  or 
another,  with  the  duke. — Suppose  the  earl 
has  disclosed  the  affair  to  Ijady  Cecilia, 
and  it  has  -  got  to  the  duke's  ears  ? .  Good 
God!  how  is  one  to  deal  with  it?  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  affect  total  ignorance  of  the- 
thing,  and  swear  that  it  is  altogether  a  de- 
lusion on  the  part  of  the  earl  ? — ^That  would 
be  rather  a  bold  stroke,  too !— Suppose  the 
earl  to  die  of  this  bout — there's  an  end  of 
the  thing,  and  all's  well,  provided  I  can 
manage  Titmouse.— A  second  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, within  twelve  hours — ^humph!— rlf 
the  earl  has  mentioned  the  thing,  and  dis- 
tinctly and  intelligibly,  how  rar  has  he 
gone?— Did  he  name  the  rent  charge  1-— 
Ah  ! — well,  and  suppose  he  did  ?  'What's 
easier  than  also  to  deny  that  altogetiierl 
But  suppose  Titmouse  should  be  tampered 
-with,  and  pressed  about  the  business?  Per- 
4ii  tion ! — all  is  lost ! — ^Yet  they  would  hardly 
like  to  defy  me,  and  tnimpet  the  thing 
abroad ! — ^llien  there's  the  other  coarse — 
4}vm  that  I  am  in,  possession  of  the  fatad  8»- 


cTet-*-that  I  became  so  only  recently,  and  • 
avow  the  reason  of  my  taking  the  rent- 
charge;  and  insist  upon  retaining  it,  as  the 
condition  of  my  secrecy  ?  That  also  is  a 
bold  stroke:  both  are  bold! — Yet  one  of 
them  I  must  choose. — ^Theni  suppose  the 
earl  to  recover :  he  will  never  be  the  same 
man  he  was-^that  I  find  is  always  the  case 
—his  mind,  such  as  it  is,  will  go  nearly  al- 
together ! — But  if  he  recovers  a  glimmer^ 
ing  of  sense—egad !  'twill  require  a  little 
nerve,  too,  to  deny  the  thing  to  his  face,  and 
swear  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  delusion  of 
a  brain  disordered  by  previous  fright !— And 
suppose  Lady  Cecilia  dies  ? — And  leaves  no  * 
issue?— And  then  Lord  Dreddlington  fol- 
lows her«-by  heavens,  this  little  devil  be 
comes  Lord  Drelineourt  at  once  /  /" 

This  was  the  way  that  Mr.  Gammon 
turned  the  thing  over  in  his  mind,  as  he  ra- 
pidly walked  towards  Portman  Square; 
and  by  the  time  that  he  had  reached  the 
duke's  house  he  had  finally  determined  on 
the  course  he  should  pursue :  and  though 
his  face  was  rather  pale,  he  was  perfecUy 
self-possessed  and  firm,  at  the  moment  of 
his  being  shown  into  the  library,  where  the 
duke  was  walking  about,  impatient  for  his 
arrival. 

"Gracious  God,  sir!"  commenced  ^e 
duke,  in  a  low  tone,  with  much  agitatiog. 
of  manner,  the  moment  that  the  servant  had 
closed  the  door  behind  him— >^  what  is  all 
this  horrible  news  we  hear  about  Mr.  Tiu 
mou8*e?" 

^^ Horrible  news— about  Mr.  Titmouse?'' 
echoed  Gammon,  amazedly — "  pardon  me ; 
I  don't  understand  your  grace!  If  you 
allude  to  ^e  two  executions,  which  iNf* 
sorry  to  hear — " 

"Pho,  sir!  you  are  trifling!  Believe 
me,  this  is  a  very  awful  moment  to  all  per* 
sons  involved  in  what  has  taken  place!" 
replied  the  duke,  his  voice  quivering  with 
emotion. 

"  Your  grace  will  excuse  me,  huil really 
cannot  comprehend  you !" 

**Yoa  soon  shall,  sir!  I  tell  yon,  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  infinite  moment  to  your- 
self personally,  Mr.  Gammon!" 

*♦  What  doe»  your  grace  mean  ?"  inquired 
Gammon,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  and 
throwing  an  expression  of  still  greater 
amazement  into  his  face. 

"Mean,    sir?    Bv  !    that   you've 

killed  my  Lord  Dreddlington  and  the  Lady 
Cecilia,"  cried  the  duke,  in  9  very  violent 
manner. 

"  I  wait  to  hear  as  soon  as  your  grace 
may  condescend  to  explain,"  said  Gammon, 
calmly. 

**  Explain,  air?    Why,  1  have  akea^ 
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•  told  and  explained  eveiy  thing!''  leplied 
he  choleric  duke,  who  imagined  that  he 
leally  had  done  bo. 

'*  Your  grace  has  told-^aa  explained 
nothing  whatever,''  said  Gammon. 

"  Wny,  sir,  I  mean,  what's  this  hoirihle 
story  you've  been  telling  my  Lord  Dred- 
dlington  about  Mr.  Titmouse  being— in 
plain  English,  sir — ^ABASTAanl" 

If  the  duke  had  struck  at  Gammoti,  the 
latter  could  not  have  started  back  more  sud- 
denly and  violently  than  he  did  on  hearing 
his  grace  utter  the  last  word ;  and  he  re* 
mained  gazingr  at  the  duke  with  a  face  full 
^  of  horror  and  bewilderment.  The  spectacle 
which  he  presented  arrested  the  duke's  in« 
sreasing  excitement.  The  duke  stared 
with  amazement.  "Why,  sir,  are  we 
both— are  we  all — ^mad!  or  dreaming!  or 
what  has  come  to  us  !" 

"  I  think,"  replied  Gammon,  a  little  re- 
ecrering  from  the  sort  of  stupor  into  which 
the  duke's  words  had  apparently  thrown 
him,  "it  is  I  who  have  a  hetter  title  than 
your  grace  to  ask  the  question.— -I  tell  Lord 
Dreddlington  that  Mr.  Titmouse  is  a  bas- 
tard !  Why,  I  can  hardly  credit  my  ears ! 
Does  my  Lord  Dreddlington  say  that  I  have 
told  him  so  V 

^He  does,  sir!"  replied  the  duke, 
^ercely. 

"And  what  else  may  his  lordship  have 
said  concerning  me?"  incjuired  Gammon, 
with  a  sort  of  hopeless  smile. 

"  By  heaven,  sir,  you  mustn't  treat  this 
matter  lightly!"  said  the. duke,  impetu- 
ously. 

"  May  I  ask  your  ^race  whether  this  is 
the  matter  mentioned  in  your  grace's  note, 
as  of  the — " 

"  It  is,  sir !  it  is !  and  it's  killed  my  Lord 
Dreddlington,  and  also  the  Lady  Cecilia !" 

"What!"  cried  Gammon,  starting  and 
•xhibitin?  increasing  amazement,  "does 
her  ladyship^  too,  say  that  I  have  told  her 
so?" 

"Yes,  sir;  she  does!" 

"What!  Lady  Cecilia!"  echoed  Gam- 
mon, really  confounded. 

«  Well,  sir— I  think  she  did—" 

"  Thijnk!  your  grace !"  interrupted  6am- 
-  men,  rather  bitterly. 

"  Well,  sir,  certainly— the  fact  is,  I  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  thaX  matter.  I  was  not 
present;  but,  at  all  events,  my  Lord  Dred- 
dlington certainly  says  you  told  Atm,  and 
»»e's  told  Lajjy  Cecilia — and  it's  killing 
her— -it  is,  sir !  By  heavens,  sir,  I  expect 
hourly  to  hear  of  both  their  deaths !— And 
I  beg  to  ask  you,  sir,  once  for  all,  have  yon 
ever  made  any  sucb  statement  to  my  Lord 
Dreddlington?'* 


<•  Not  t  syllable— 4iever  a  brvath  of  the 
tort  in  all  my  life!"  replied  Gammon, 
boldljy  and  rather  sharply,  as  if  indignaitf 
at  beinff  pressed  about  so  absurd  a  matter.   | 

"  What !— nothing  of  the  sort  ?— or  to  thai 
effect?" 

"  Certainly<«-eertainly  not !  But  let  me 
ask,  in  my  turn,  is  the  fad  so  ?  Does  your 
grace  mean  to  say  that — " 

"  No,  sir,"  interrupted  the  duke,  but  not 
speaking  in  his  former  confident  tone :  "  bol 
my  Lord  Dreddlingtcu  does !" 

"  0,  impossible !  impossible !"  cried 
Gammon,  with  an  incredulous  air ;  "  only 
consider  for  one  moment— how  could  the 
fact  possibly  be  so  and  I  not  know  it? 
Why,  I  know  eveiy  step  of  his  pedigree!" 
The  duke  drummed  vehemently  with  his 
finger  on  the  table,  and  stared  at  Gammon 
with  the  air  of  a  man  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely nonplussed. 

"Why,  Mr.  Gammon,  then  my  Loid 
Dreddlington  must  have  completely  lost 
his  senses !  He  declares  that  you  told  him 
that  such  was  the  fact !  When  and  where, 
may  I  ask,  did  you  first  see  him  to-day  ?"  . 

"  About  half-past  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock 
to-day,  when  he  called  at  my  chambers  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation  and  excite- 
ment, occasioned  by  the  announcement  in 
this  morning's  paper  of  the  sudden  blow-up 
of  the  Artificial-" 

"  Good  heaven !  why,  is  ikai  gone  ?"  in 
terrupted  his  grace,  eagerly  and  alarmedly 
"When?  why?  bow? — ^By  heaven,  it's 
enough  to  turn  any  one's  head !" 

"uideed  it  is,  yoar  grace.  Mj  Lora 
Dreddlington  was  the  first  from  whom  I 
heard  any  thinff  on  the  subject.'* 

"  It's  very  odd  I  didn't  see  the  paragraph ! 
Where  was  it?    In  the  Morning  Growl ?^ 

"  It  Fas,  your  grace — it  stated  that  Sir 
Sharper  Bubble  had  suddenly  absconded, 
with  all  the  funds  of" 

"  O,  the  villain !  Why  do  yoa  make 
such  people  chairmen,  and  treasurers,  and 
so  forth?  How  must  the  loss  be  made 
good  ?  You  really  don't  look  sharp  enough 
af^  people  whom  you  put  into  such  situa- 
tions! Who  the  deuseis  this  fellow,  this 
Sir  Bubble  Sharper,  or  Sir  Sharper  Bub- 
ble?"   . 

"  He  was  ffreatly  respected  in  the  city, 
or  would  not  have  been  m  the  situation  he 
was.    Who  could  have  suspected  it  ?" 

"  And  is  the  thing  quite  blown  up  ?  All 
gone  ?" 

*  "Yes,  I  fear  it  is,  indeed!"  replied 
Gammon,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and 
sighing. 

"  Of  course  no  one  can  be  made  liable ; 
oometiie  worst  to  the  worst,  eh  t*'  inqaiied 
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the  duke,  very  anxiotisly,  "beyond  the 
amount  of  his  shares  t  How's  that,  Mr. 
Gammon  ?" 

« I  devoutly  trust  not !  Your  grace  sees 
it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  prominence 
which  any  one  takes  in  the  affair,'* 

"  Egad !  is  that  the  principle  1  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Gammon,  I  have  not,  for  my  part, 
taken  the  least  public  part  in  the  proceed- 
xings" 

*•  I  am  veiy  happy  to  hear  it,  jrour  grace ! 
Nor  have  I— but  I  very  much  fear  that 
my  Lord  Dreddlington  may  have  gone  fur- 
ther a  good  deal" • 

"  I've  several  times  warned  him  on  the 
subject,  I  assure  you !  By-the-way,  there's 
that  other  affair,  Mr.  Gammon.  I  hope— 
eh  t — that  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh  wa- 
ter"— 

*•  Good  heavens,  your  grace!  I  hope  all 
is  right  there,  or  I,  for  one,  am  a  ruined 
man!"  replied  Gammon,  quickly. 

♦«  I — ^I — hope  so  too,  sir.  So  Lord  Dred- 
dlington was  a  good  deal  shocked,  eh,  this 
morning  T" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  he  was — ^nay,  most  alarm- 
ingly excited !  I  Was  greatly  alarmed  on  his 
account,  directly  I  saw  him." 

"  And  is  this  Mr.  Titmouse— eh  1— in- 
volved in  the  thing  ?" 

"  I  really  can*t  tell,  your  grace,  his  move- 
ments are  somewhat  eccentric;  it's  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  discover  or  account  for 
them !  By-the-way,  I  recollect  now  that  I 
did  mention  his  name  to  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton." 

"Ah,  indeed!  What  about?"  inter- 
rupted his  grace,  bri^skiy. 

"  Why,  f  just  heard  that  early  this  morn- 
ing there  would  be  one  or  two  «',xecutions 
3ut  into  his  house,  he's  been  go^dg  on  late- 
y  in  a  very  wild  way." 

"O,  he's  a  monstrous  UHie~-but  was 
that  all  that  passed  betwer>  i  you  and  my 
Lord  Dreddlington  about  him  1" 

"  I  will  undertake  to  say,"  replied  Gam- 
mon, pausing,  putting  his  finger  to  his  lips,, 
and  trying  to  recollect,  "  that  that  was  the 
only  mention  niade  of  his  name,  for  soon  after 
his  lordship  was  seized  with  a  fit,"  an* 
Mr.  Gammon  proceeded  to  ^ve  the  duke  a 
very  vivid  and  feeling  description  of  it. 

"  What  a  singular  hallucination  his  lord- 
Qftip  must  be  labouring  under,  to  make  such 
in  assertion  concerning  me  as  he  appears  to 
save  made,"  presently  observed  Gammon. 

"  Very !"  replied  the  duke,  gravely,  still 
reeling  serious  misgivings  on  the  subject ; 
>  at  what  could  he  say  or  do  further,  after 
he  solemn,  the  explicit,  and  repeated  d^ 
aials  of  Mr.  Gammon?  His  mce  then 
gave  him  an  account  of  what  he  Tmd  heard 
a9  to  the  mode  of  Lord  Dreddliikgton'S  «ei2- 
3  S 
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ui«,  and  that  of  Lady  C^Uif  Mii  m  lie* 
went  on.  Gammon  c^uiveeed  from  fop  to  toe, 
and  it  required  all  his  extraordinary  powers 
of  sel^ommand  to  ooneeal  h»  exeessive 
agitation  iVom  the  duke. 

"By-lhe-way,  where  is  M*.  Titmomsel" 
inquired  ttie  duke,  as  he  reee,  after  saying 
that  he  was  going  on  immediately  %o  Gr4»8- 
venor  Square.  "  I  have  sent  to  rark  Lane, 
and  find  that  he  has  not  bee»tlMr&  since  tbe 
morning." 

"  I  really  don't  know,  I  assure  yottr  mce. 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  several  days  I  Jf 
his  affairs  are  as  senously  involved  as  your 
grace  would  intimate,  he  may  probably  be 
keeping  oiit  of  the  way." 

"  Do  let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  dio  trouble 
of  inquiring  after  him  to-morrow  momhi|;, 
Mr.  Gammon.  He  must  be  v«ry  xsMti 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  lomentabki  condhion 
of  Lady  Cecilia!" 

"  Indeed  I  will,  I  assure  your  graee !  I 
only  hope  he  may  not  have  gone  over  to  the 
Continent." 

"God  bless  mv  soul,  but  Lbope  iiot!" 
interrupted  the  duke,  earnestly ;  atui'  added . 
after  one  or  two  other  observatitms,  "  then 
I  understand  you  as  stating,  Mr.  Gammon, 
that  there  is  not  the  least  pretence  or  f(Ain- 
dation,  in  point  of  fact,  for  the  representa- 
tion which  my  Lord  Dreddlington  has 
made  concerning  you,  with  lre£^»nce  to  Mr. 
Titmouse-— excuse  me— ^is  it  so,  «pion  j0k 
word  of  honour  ?" 

"  Upon  my  sacped  word  of  honour!"  re- 
plied Gammon, steadfastly;  and  bowing  to 
the  duke,  took  his  lea^,  j^omising  to  call  \ 
on  his  grace  early  on  the  morrow,  and  to 
make  every  exertion  to  stte  Mr.  Titmouse, 
whom  Mr.  Giunmon  waa-  now,  indeed,  de- 
vouringly anxious  to  see,  and  would  have 
made  almost  any  sacrifice  to  be  enabled  to 
fell  in  with  him  that  very  nighi.  Good 
heavens!  how  much  now  ci^^iided  on 
Titmouse!  on  the  manner  .in  which  he 
would  deal  With  suoh  qiiestions  as  would 
infallibly  be  asked  of  him  by  the  duke, 
and  by  any  one  else  who  might  tia.ve  heard 
of  the  Tumouar!  in_  short,  Gammon  was 
quite  distraoted  by  doubts  and  fears,  as  he 
b«nt  his  way  back'ta  his  ohatmbeis,  aot 
venturing,  after  what  he  had  heard,  to  call 
in  Grosvettor  Square  that  evening,  lest  he 
sfaoirid  hear  fatal  news  of  etiber  the  earl  or 
Lady  Cecil ia^that  is,  of  einiier  or  bdh  of 
his  victims !  The  next  momtof  the  Ibibw- 
ing  announcefiftent  of  the  earl'e  Uinesui  ap- 
peared in  most  of  the  morning  jpapeis,  wad 
creaited  qnita  a  seass^jon  in  soc&ty  :«>«« 

"SoDDtN   ksm   Ai*ARariiN»   iitbHssii  vr 

TUB    Ea«1>    or    DstEDDUNOTOK  AM)  LaOY 

OBCftiA  Tit^udB.— Yesterds^^  ^e  £ari 
of  Di«ddlington  exporieiiecid  an  apMJircrie 
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'  idiaie«l«ttMieriao8imtiiie,uidwhidi, 
bvt  finr  tke  most  prompt  aod  decisive  medi- 
eal  ireatmei^  must  have  oroTed  imiaediate- 
]y  fiUal.  His  lordship  rallied  a  little  daring 
tAe  course  of  the  day,  but  io  the  erdning 
experienced  a  secoad  and  still  mere  alarm- 
iBff  fit,  and  continues  in  a  state  which  is 
csTculi^ed  to  excite  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sionu  We  regret  also  to  add,  tlutt  Lady 
Oeoilia  Titnme,  hb  lordship*s  only  daugh- 
ter, happening  to  be  with  his  lordship  at 
the  momoni  «  his  sudden  seixure,  was  im* 
mediatelT  seixed  with  illness*  whieh,  in  her 
ladyshin's  critical  state  of  hedth,  may  be 
attended  with  most  serious  consequenees.'' 

In  the  eveninflr  naperst  it  was  stated  that 
the  Earl  of  DreddlingUm  still  continued  in 
9  pecarions  ocmdition,  and  that  Ladjr  Ce- 
cSkuL  was  not  expected  to  mirvire  the  night; 
and  the  instant  that  Mr.  Gammon  laid  his 
hands  on  the  next  morning's  paper,  he  turned 
with  eegenMss  and  trepidation  to  a  p«rttcu- 
lar  gloomy  comer  of  it— and  a  faint  mo- 
mentary mist  came  over  his  eyes,  while  he 
read  iis  fc^ws :— »  • 

^  Yesterday,  in  Grosvoior  Square,  in  her 
99th  year,  mat  givinff  premature  birth  to  a 
son,  stiU-bom,  I^y  OeeiUa  Titmouse,  th^ 
lady  of  TitUebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
and  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Eari  of  Dreddlington.'' 
Mr.  Gammon  laid  down  the  paper,  and  for 
•Vpe  moments  felt  overcome  with  a  deadly 
famtness.  Having,  however,  recovered 
himself  a  little,  in  casting  a  hasty,  appre- 
hensive ffkmce  over  the  psqper  for'inteUi- 
gence  ofthe  Ead  of  Dreddlmgton,  he  read 
as  foHows  :*- 

«^The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  c<mtlnues 
alarmingly  ill.  Dm.  Bailey  and  Whittington 
are  in  constant  attendance  upon  his  lord- 
riiip.  Our  readers  will  see,  in  another 
part  of  our  paper,  the  mel^ndioly  announce- 
ment of  tiM  death  <i£  his  lordship's  lovely 
and  aooomplished  daughter.  Lady  CeciUa 
Titmouse,  after  giving  premature  birth  to  a 
son,  stiU-bom.  We  regret  to  hear  it  ru- 
moured, ^t  the  illness  of  his  loidship  ori- 
ginated  in  a  shock  occasioned  ^y  <»rcum- 
stanoes  of  a  very  painful  nature;  but  this 


founded.  In  Ihe  event  of  his  lordship's 
demise,  he  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and 
eatttes  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
M.  P.  for  Yatton.'' 

It  will  sorely  be  a  relief  to  one's  feel- 
mgs  to  pass  away,  for  a  while  at  least,  firom 
the  contemplation  of  &ese  events  of  un- 
towsfd  and  disastrcvs  issue,  to  persons  and 
to  faM^dents  of  a  very  different  chaneter. 
Ton,  ^refore,  kind  and  patieBt  reader! 
yov  eye  to  that  retie^  or^ longj^nlforing 
•fvtnewhieh  is  to  be  found  iaVivinstroet. 


Relieved  from  the  immediaU  pressure  which 
had,  as  it  were,  forced  him  down  into  thfl 
very  dust,  poor  Aubrey's  pious  and  well 
disciplined  mind  was  not  long  in  recovering 
that  tone  of  confident  reliance,  upon  th* 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God  which  that 
God  had  seen  fit  so  severely  to  try;  and 
such  he  now  permitted  Aubrey  to  see  had 
been  his  object.  He  and  his  lovely — ^his 
beloved  wife  and  sister  soon  recovered  t 
consid^rs^ble  measure  of  composure,  and 
even  cheerfulness ;  yet  felt  they  all  in  ike 
deep  vxders.  The  generous  and  timely  is- 
terference  of  Mr.  Runnil^gton  had  secured 
them,  indeed,  a  few  moments'  respite  from 
the  harassing  and  tormenting  attacks  of 
those. who  seemed  bent  upon  meir  destruc- 
tion ;  but  what  was  to  become  of  them  all 
when  the  arrival  of  the  next  term  should 
have  ftgain  set  into  motion  against  thenuthe 
dismal  machinery  of  the  law  I  None  of 
them  could  foresee  any  mode, of  exit  from 
their  troubles;  speculation  was  idle;  y^ 
lost  they  not  an  humble  but  trembling  hope, 
that  Providence  would  yet  make  a  way  for 
their  escape. 

'Hie  one  of  all  the  recent  occurrences 
which  had  most  shocked'  and  disheartened 
Mr.  Aubrey,  and  driven  him  nearest  to  the 
verse  of  downright  despair,  was  that  of 
Lady  Stratton's  death,  and  its  afflicting 
e<moomitants.  How  powerfully  and  per- 
severingly  did  the  arch-^iemy  o[  mankind 
represent  this  circumstance  to  him— e^^ 
eially  in  those  moods  of  depression  which 
are  inddent  to  all  of  us  in  this  fluctuating 
scene  of  trial  and  snflferiiig— as  proof  that 
he  was  the  sport  of  chance,  the  victim  of 
evil  destiny  T  What  had  he,  his  wife,  his 
sister,  done  to  deeerve  it  I  But,  thank  God ! 
in  vain  were  these  suggestions  from  beneath : 
totally  ineffectual 

**  To  ilmka  hlf  tniat  tn  God !" 

Certainly,  the  event  alluded  to  bafBed 
all  his  calculations,  long,  and  deeply,  and 
anxiously  as  he  reflected  upon  it,  m.ail  its 
bearings ;  and  his  only  retuge  hiy  in  the 
simple  rdference  of  it  to  the  all-wise  provi- 
dence of  God.    O,  foolish  fiend !  and  didst 


report,  we  trust,  will  turn  out  to  be  un^  |hou  reaily  think  this   littie   matter  was 


sufficient  to  make  him  doubt  or  deny  Grod's 
moral  govermnent  of  the  world  1  Far  other- 
wise, indeed,  was  it  with  him,  enUghtaned 
by  int^Ugence  from  on  high;  and  which 
satisfied  Aubrey,  that  it  was  but  reasonable 
to  expect,  while  th^  was  so  maxAk  that 
was  utterly  incomprehensible  and  inexpU- 
cable  in  God's  own  charact^c,  in  his  phjai' 
cal  and  natural  govomment  of  the  wcmU 
eone^xmding  mystery  and  inooou^relMiiai- 
bility  m  his  moisu  govemmentof  the  woM* 
We  sie  permitted  to  obtaui  a  Sm  m*"^*^  a 
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»I  glimpses  into  the  one,  as  well  ae  into  the 
other ;  and  the^  should  satisfy  usof  the  realn 
ty  of  the  sublime  and  awful  system  which 
is  in  existence  around  us.  What  know 
we  of  ike  ultimate  scopje  and  end  of  His 
workiug !  What  seeming  good  shall  we 
be  sure  will  not  produce  evil  f  What  seem- 
ing evil  shall  we  be  Sure  will  not  produce, 
ami  is  not  designed  to  produce,  gocxi  ?  And 
may  not  our  igpiorance  in  these  respects  be 
specially  ordained  to  test  the  faith  of  man- 
to  check  presumptuous  confidence-— to  repel 
palsying  despair;  in  a  word,  to  make  man 
ttmlk  humbly  wiUi  kU  God^  in  constant  and 
implictt  confidence  u{>on  Him  %  0,  blessed 
is  the  man  of  true  deyoutness  of  mind,  and 
^protected  from  innumerable  troubles  and 
perils  that  assail  and  overpower  those  who 
choose  to  live  without  God  in  the  world  f^^ 
Thus  was  it  that  Aubrey,  s^s  he  had  not  pre- 
sumed in  his  prosperity,  so  despaired  not  in 
Ms  adversity. 

He  had  commeiraed  a  sedulous  attend- 
tmce  at  the  chambers  of  Mc«  Mansfield, 
within  a  few  days  afWr  the  delicate  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Rnnnington  had  afforded  him 
the  means  of  doing  so.  He  already  knew 
evfficient  to  charm  him  with  the  intricate 
but  exquisite  system  of  the  law  of  real 
property ;  and  the  immediate  practical  <^>e- 
fation  of  its  principles,  which  he  witnessed 
in  his  new  scene  of  study,  served  to  enhance 
his  estimate  of  its  importance  and  value. 
Mr.  Mansfield  had  recommended  him  to  ad- 
dress his  early  and  close  attention  to  the  inr 
I  comparable  essay  of  Mr.  Feame,  upon  Conr 
Ungtnt  Bemainden,  He  did  so,  and  was 
600B  enchanted  with  the  simplicity,  subtle- 
ty, and  compr^ensiveness  of  t^  system 
<kBveloped  in  that  masterly  performance.  In 
addition  to  his  absorbing  professional  la- 
bours, he  continued  his  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  substantial-  literature;  but  Mr. 
Runniogton's  generosity  had  enabled  him 
to  dispense  with  that  severe  and  incessant 
exertion  to  which  he  had  been  till  then  ac- 
customed, and  enabled  him  to  addiess  him- 
sdf  to  his  difficult  yet  delightful  studies 
with  unimpaired  energy. 

Some  short  time  afWr  he  had  commraioed 
his  attendance  at  Mr.  Man6field*s  cham- 
bers, Mr.  Aubrey  was,  one  morning  about 
ten  o'clock,  on  his  way  down  to  Lincoln's 
Im,  and  when  about  to  cross  Oxford  Street, 
paused  to  let  pass  him  a  dusty  post^haise 
and  four ;  and  as  it  went  close  and  rapidly 
by  him,  he  quite  started  with  astonishment, 
for,  unless  his  eye  had  extraordinarily  de- 
ceived him,  he  had  seen  in  the  chaise  no 
'  other  than  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  who,  however, 
if  it  were  he,  had  not  appeared  to  see  Mr. 
Aubrey,  and  probably  nad  really  not  ob- 
—rved  r 


'*  Why,  how  can  this  be  'i^  thoogbt  Au- 
brey, standing  and  gazing  for  a  moment  in 
astonishment  after  tiie  p<^t-chai9e.  **Tbe 
letter  which  Agnes  bad  the  other  day  Hrom 
Lady  de  la  Zouch,  did  not  say  a  word  aoout 
Lord  de  la  Zouch's  intention  to  return  to 
England!  And  alone!  And  in  a  post- 
chaise  ;  and  travelling  all  night,  as  he  evi- 
dently has,  from  Dover!  ^Hs  strange! 
What  can  be  the  matter  t" — And  he  stood 
for  a  moment  irresolute  whether  or  not  he 
should  retrace  his  steps,  and  satisfy  his  cu- 
riosity by  calling  at  the  house  of  Lord  de 
la  Zouch,  in  Dover  street  On  considera- 
tion, however,  he  determined  not  to  do  so. 
He  might  be  mistaken ;  but  if  not,  LcHrd  de 
la  Zouch  mi^t  have  been  called  back  to 
England  <m  a  matter  of  special  urgency, 
and  possibly  deem  a  call  from  any  one,  ex- 
cept those  be  expected  to  see,  intrusive. 
Anbr^,  therefore,  continued  his  way  on  to 
Lincoin's  Inn ;  and  was  very  soon  engrossed 
with  the  matters  there  lequirinff  his  atten- 
tion. But  it  really  was  Lord  de  la  Zouch 
whom  he  had  seen ;  and  it  was  solely  on 
Aubrey's  own  account  that  his  lord^ip, 
leaving  Lady  de  la  Zouch  at  Paris,  had 
taken  wis  sudden  journey  to  England— not 
intending  Aubrey,  however,  at  all  events  at 
present,  to  be  apprised  of  the  fact.  'Twas 
entirely  owinff  to  the  unconscious  Graromon 
that  iJord  de  la  Zouch  thus  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  England ;  for,  had  that  gentle- 
man not  taken  such  spedal  nains  to  have* 
inserted  in  the  Mormng  Growl  the  full  and 
accurate  account  of  the  proceeding  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  instituted  againlst  him- 
self, which  the  reader  has  had  laid  before 
him,  and  which  his  lordship  in  due  course 
read  at  Paris,  with  infinite  Anxiety  and  alarm 
tm  the  source  of  its  possible  bearing  upon 
Mr.  Aubrey,  his  lordship  would  in  all  proba- 
bili^  have  continued  at  Paris  for  several 
months-  lon^r,  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
thraldom  of^the  unfortuiVLte  Aubreys.  The 
moment  that  his  lordship  read  over  the  re- 
port in  question,  h||  wrote  off  to  Mr.  Run- 
nington  a  strictiy  confidential  letta:,  beg^ping 
an  immediate  answer,  with  as  full  and  exact 
an  account  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  circumstances 
as  Mr.  Ruimiugton  c<mld  give.  By  the  very 
next  post,  that  gentleman  wrote  off  to  his 
lordriiip  a  lolig  letter,  acquainting  him  with 
what  had  belallen  the  persecute  Aubiey, 
viz.,  his  double  arrest,  and  in  respect  of  so 
terrible  a  liability.  Mr.  Runnington  spoke, 
in  very  glowing  and  fishing  terms,  of  the 
manly  fortitude  of  Mr.  Aubre^r  under  his  ac- 
cumulated misfortunes ;  and,  in  short,  drew 
so  moving  a  picture  of  the  deploraMe  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his 
fomily  were  plunged,  that  his  lordship  the  ' 
next  day  wrot^g^^^  m^^p^j^JIr  g^^ 
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ton»  in  confidence,  that  he  mig|ht  expect  to 
see  his  lotdship  in  London  within  a  day  or 
two — ^for  that  he  was  coming  over  solely  on 
the  a^irs  of  the  Aubreys — and  was,  in  fact, 
resolved  upon  bringing  about,  cost  what  it 
might,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
snch  other  friends  of  Mr.  Aubrey  as  his 
lordship  might  think  proper  to  take  into  his 
counsels,  a  complete  and  final  settlem^t  of 
Mr.  Aubrey's  affairs,  and  so  place  him  at 
once  and  forever  out  of  the  reach  of  all  his 
enemies;  to  set  him  onCemore  straight  and 
free  in  the  world,  and  give  him  a  fair  chance 
of  securing,  by  the  successful  practice  of  the 
profession  of  the  bar,  that  independence,  af- 
fluence, and  distinction,  to  which  his  great 
talents,  learning,  industry,  and  unconquera- 
ble energy  warranted  him  in  aspiring  to; 
As  soon  as  his  lordship  had  recovered  from 

'  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  he  sent  off  a 
servant  to  request  the  immediate  attend- 
ance of  Mt.  Runnington— who  was  over- 
joyed at  receiving  the  summons,  and  could 
hardly  refrain  from  stepping  over  to  Mr. 
Mansfield's,  in  order  to  apprize  Mr.  Au- 
brey of  the  arrival  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch. 
He  abstained,  however,  from  doing  so,  on 
recollecting  the  strict  injunctions  of  Lord 
de  la  Zouch ;  and  imrawiiately  set  off  for 
Dover  Street.  But  before  they  met,  let  me 
take  the  opportunity  of  tnentioning  one  or 
two  little  matters,  connected  with  the  pre- 

,  vious  movements  of  Mr.'  Runnington.  -  H^ 
was  a  very  able  man ;  clear-headed,  cau- 
tious, experienced,  and  singularly  prompt 
and  determined,  when  once  he  had  resolved 
on  any  course  of  proceeding :  in  short,  he 
was  quite  capable  of  contending  against 
even  such  a  formidable  opponent  as  GJam- 
mon,  subtle,  tortuous,  and  unscrupulous  as 
he  might  be.  "  Let  me  once  get  hold  of 
Master  Gammon-* that's  all!'* — ^thouffht, 
very  frequently,'  Mr.  Runnington.  Now, 
the  astounding  avowal  which  Miss' Aubrey 
represented  Mr.  Gammon  as  having  made 
to  her,  in  his  insane  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
her  to  entertain  his  addresses — yii,  that  he 
possessed  the  power  of  immediately,  and 
by  legal  means»  displacing  Mr.  Titmouse, 
and  repossessing  Mr.  Aubrey  of  Yatton — 
had  made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Runnington. 

The  more  that  he  reflected* upon  the  in* 
cedent,  and  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  €ram- 
mon,  the  stronger  became  his  conviction 
that  Mr.  Gammon  had  been  in  earnest  in 
what  he  had  said ;  that  there  was  a  foun- 
dation in  fact  for  his  -assertion ;  and  that  !f 
so,  some  scheme  of  profound  and  infernal 
wickedness  must  have  been  had  recourse  to, 
in  order  to  dispossess  Mr.  Aubrey  of  Yat- 
ton, and  place  Titmouse  theifs  in  his  stead. 
Then  Mr.  Runnington  adverted,  in  his  own 
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mind,  to  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  6ammd|n'i 
exercising  such  a  constant  interference  and 
control    over    Titmouse,  and  all  matten 
connected  with  Yatton.    Mr.  Runnin^n 
many  and  many  a  time    pondered  these 
things  in  his  mind,  but  was,  after  all,  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  to  know  what  steps  to 
take,  and  how  to  deal  with  the  affair  as  it 
stood.    Then  again,  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  Lady  Stratton,  and  the  melancholy 
circumstances  attending  it,  Mr.  Running- 
ton  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Parkinson,  with  a  view  to  ascertadning 
the  chances  liere  were  of  procuring  his 
draft  of  Lady  Stratton's  will,  to  be  admitted 
to  probate,  and  laid  the  correspondence,  in 
the  shape  of  a  case,  before  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner in  the  ecclesktstioal  ooort.    The 
opinion  he  thus  obtained,  was,  however, 
adverse ;  mainly,  on  the  ground  liiat  there 
'was  dearly  evidence  to  show  a  subsequent 
essential  alteration  of  intention  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Stratton,  to  say  nothing  of  certain 
other  difficulties  which  were  suggeisted  in 
the  opinion.    Mr.  Runnington  was  much 
chagrined  at  this  result;  and,  of  course, 
abandoned  his  intention  of  seriously  con- 
testing Mr.  Titmouse's  claim  to  administia- 
tion.    It  could,  however,  he  thought,  do  no 
harm,  if  he  was  just  to  lodge  a  caveat,  even 
if  he  there  left  the  matter.    It  mi^bt  have 
the  effect  of  interposing  some  delay,  and 
i^taving  off  any  contemplated  proceedings 
upon  the  bond  of  Mr.  Aubrey.    This  step, 
therefore,  he  took,  and  was  greatly  delight- 
ed in  finding,  some  short  time  afterwards, 
that  the  Vulture  Company  were  bent  on 
pursuing  their  ordinary  course  in  cases  of 
policies  which  rendered  it  worth  their  while, 
viz.,  not  paying  till  they  were  forced  to  do 
so :  and  the  company,  in  their  turn,  were 
delighted  to  find  that  there  was  a.  chance 
of  a  protracted  dispute  concerning  the  right 
to  the  policy.  Not  satisfied  with  this— «till 
haunted  by  Mr.  Gammon's  mysterious  state- 
ment to  Miss  Aubrey — ^it  all  at  once  occ^^ 
red  to  Mt.  Runnington,  in  the  course  of  his 
many  meditations  upon  the  subject,  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  afiair,  in  all 
its  bearings,  with  the  Attomey-Greneral, 
whose  penetrating,  practical  sagacit^r,  sharp- 
ened by  his  zeal  and  sympathy,  might  hit 
upon  something  or  other  undiscemable  to 
Mr.  Runnington.     Without  having  intima- 
ted his  intentions  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  Mr.  Run 
nington,  shortly  after  having  lodged  his 
caveat,  succeeded  in  obnaining  an  intemew 
with  the  Attorney-General,  expressly  with 
a  view  of  talking  qrer  the  affairs  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mr.  Aubrey. 
.  "  God  bless  my  soul  !**  cried  the^  Attor- 
ney-General, in  a  tone  of  wond^,  as  soon 


as  Mr.  Runnington  had  mentioned  Cbe  state- 
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.meat  of  Mr.  Garaoion  to  Miss  Aubrey^'and 
.jbi»  circumstances  accompanyiag  it.  In 
short,  it  was  clear  that  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral was  every  whit  as  much  struck  with  the 
circumstance  as  had  been  Mr.  Runningrton ; 
and  for  some  minutes  after  Mr.  Runnington 
had  named  it,  seemed  lost  in  thought.  A 
considerable  pause  here  ensued  in  their  con- 
versation ;  and  Mr.  RunningtoD  was  quite 
delighted  to  see  his  distinguished  compa- 
nion evidently  engaged  in  turning  about  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  his  clear  and  powerful 
understanding;  viewing  them  from  every 
point  in  which  th^y  could  be  contemplated, 
and  in  all  their  bearings* 

<-  It's  very  likely,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
that  the  fellow  wjas  in  earnest,"  at  length 
said  the  Attorney-General ;  *^  at  all  events, 
that  he  believed  he  possessed  the  power  he 
professed  to  possess;  and  that  be  was  hur- 
ried away  a  little  into  prematurely  di»- 
closing  it.  Egad,  he's  a  nic^  person,  that 
Gammon,  too,  by  the  way,  to  think  of  his 
nroposing  to  sweet,  pretty  Miss  Aubrey — 
ah,  hah,"  added  the  Attorney-General,  with 
a  famt  but  contemptuous  smile ;  and  pre* 
sently  added,  in  a  musing  sort  of  way— 
«i  Pve  got  the  general  facts  tliat  came  out  at 
the  trial  still  pretty  fresh  in  my  mind,  and 
I've  been  just'  runni-ng  over  the  links  in  his 
chain  of  proof.  .'Gad!  we  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  detect  a  hitch,  if  there  had 
been  one!  link  by  link;  we  were  long 
enough  about  it,  at  any  rate !  I  cati  con- 
ceive, too,  that  in  a  case  of  that  sort  there 
was  room  for  a  little  bit  of  perjury,  if  it 
were  cleverly  mapaged ;  and  Mr.  Gammon 
is  a  clever  man !     By  the  way,  I'm  actually 

foing  down  special  fovhim  to  York,  in  that 
ribery  case,  ah,  hah. — ^Ay,"  he  presently 
resumed,  **  I  suspect  that  one  or  two  of  ,the 
links  in  that  chain  of  his  must  have  heen 
of  base  metal.  Devil  take  him !  he  must 
have  done  it  well  too !"   He  smiled  bitterly. 

"  If  that's  your  impression,  Mr.  Attorney, 
what  do  you  think  of  having  a  shot  at  them 
—a  second  ejectment." 

"  0,  by  heaven !  ihcU'^s  an  awful  affair !" 
.replied  the  Attorney-General,  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  *^  besides,  what  he's  done  once, 
he  may  do  again." 

"  A\  but  we  know  all  his  witnesses  now 
beforenand !  Then  we  fought  him  in  j^he 
dark ;  but  now—" 

"Ay,  there's  something  in  that,  eer- 
tainly,"  said  the  Attorney-General,  mu- 
singly ;  "  but  then  'tis  such  a  frightful  ex- 
pense ;  and  where's  poor  Aubrey  to  get  the 
Baeans  1" 

"0,  never  mind  that,  Mr.  Attorney!" 

replied  Mr.  Rannington,  but  at  the  same 

dme  rather  seriously ;  but  thinking  of  Lord 

de  ia  Zouch,  he  added,  rather  brisk^,  <<  only 
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ys9n  intimate  an  opinioti  ikveorable  to^r4fl 
venturing  the  experiment, and  I'll  undertake 
that  funds  shall  be  fortbc^ooting*" 

While  Mr.  Rupningion  was  saying  this, 
the  Attorney-General  sat  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  his  bead  inclined  on  one  sid«,  the 
Hngers  of  one  hand  playing  mechanically 
wiUi  his  chain ;  in  fact,  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged ia  thougbii  and  Mr.  Runnington  did 
not  interrupt  him. 

"Ah,"  he  presently  exclaimed,  with  a 
sort  of  sigh,  looking  with  much  vivacity  at 
his  companion— "I  have  it*— I  have  it — I 
see  a  :w  ay  out  of  the  wood !  Well,  if  you 
G^n  only  get  am^anition,  it's  my  advice  to 
you  to  Hght  the  battle  over  again^  but  on 
q[uite  a  different  field." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Attorney]  What— in  a 
courtofeq  lity  V 

"  O,  ph*  !  no.-^You  say  you  have  en- 
tered a  caveat  against  the  grant  of  Lettera 
of  Administration  1" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Running- 
ton,  a  little  disappointed ;  "  but,  as  I  ex- 
plained, there's  no  chance  of  establishing  a 
mV/." 

V  Never  mind  that.  Throw  th©  will  to 
the  dogs.  I'll  show  you  a  wrinkle  worth  a 
hundred  wills !  When  you're  called  on  to 
support  your  caveat^  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  Mr^  Ayhtty  is  nearer  or  kin  to  Lady 
Straii-oii  than  ihis  feilaU)  Titmouse — that  will 
make  it  necessary  for  Titmo(|iBe,  you  know, 
to  set  forth  his  pedigree  with  the  greatest 
minuteness ;  you  will  iia^ve  a  commission 
go  down  to  th»  spot  where  all  the  witnesses 
are;  and  those  ifellows,  the  proctors,  you 
know,  are  as  keen  as  beagles." 

"  O^  Mr.  Attorney  I  I— I  see  it  all !  O, 
admirable !" 

.  "  To  be  sure !"  continued  the  Attorney- 
General,  with  mueh  interest.  "Their  case 
will  be,  aS'it  were,  laid  on  the  rack,  when 
the  process  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  is  ap- 
plied to  it.  You  havis  an  examiner  on  the 
spot:  all  secret  and  mysterious:  proctors 
ferreting  out  all  sorts  of  old  registers  ami 
musty  documents,  that  we  should  never 
think  of.  'Tis  quite  in  their  line— births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  them.  By  Jove !  if  there's  a 
flaw,  you'U^hit  it  in  <Aw  way !" 

"  O,  Mr^ Attorney !"  cried  Mr.  Running- 
ton,  with  grateful  pe&%  "  your  hint  is  worUi 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds." 

"  If  it  only  produces  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year — ah,  hah !"  interrupted  the  Attorney- 
General,  laughing  good  naturedly;  and 
very  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Runtiington  quitp 
ted  his  chamber,  channed  and  excited  by 
the  masterly  suggestion  of  the  Att(Hmey 
General,  and  resolved  to  go  off  to  hia  proe-i 
iorf  and  see  about  aotjing  upou  it  /orth 
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wt&,  andlgpet  a  k&id  of  general  bolkm  <^lhe 
process  Wfieh  he  thooffht  of  commeiiciii^. 
YovL  might,  witMn  »i  hour's  time  after  his 
qaittin^the  chambers  of  the  Attomey-Crene- 
ral,  have  seen  Mr.  Rumdngton  closeted  with 
his  proetOF— the  proctor  always  employed 
by  his  firm — Mr.  Obamah  Pounoi— a  man 
whose  look  told  yonhe  was  made  for  pene- 
trating into  and  poking  about  in  any  thing 
musty,  or  (^scare.  He  was,  indeed,  tho- 
roughly up  to  his  buMness — ^not  an  abler  or 
more  experienced  proctor  was  to  be  found 
in  Doctor's  Commons.  As  Mr.  Poimce 
was  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  ^e 
fkcts,  inasmuch  as  he  had  drawn  up  the  case 
which  had  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Flari  for 
his  opinion  as  to  the  admissibility  of  Mr. 
Parkinson's  draft  ci  Lady  Stratton's  in- 
tended will,  to  probate-^t  did  not  take  long 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  Mr.  Rnnninfirton. 

**  Let  us  come  away  to  Dr.  Flare  at  once," 

J|uoth  Pounce,  putting  his  watch  into  his 
ob.  "  You'll  catch  him  in  just  now,  I 
know,  and  nerhaps  in  good  humour ;  and  a 
short  consultation  with  kim  will  be  worth 
half  a  dozen  written  opinions." 

So  tiiey  set  off  for  the  chambers  of  Dr. 
Flare,  which  were  at  only  a  few  yards' dis- 
tance. Dr.  I^are  was  a  yeiy  great  man  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court;  in  fa<S,  by  hi  the 
most  eminent  practitioner  tiiere.  He  was 
thoroughly  vefsed  in  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
erery  species  of  learning  connected  witii  it; 
in  fact,  he  had  fbr  the  last  thirty  years  been 
concerned  in  every  case  of  tMb  least  import- 
ance which  had  come  before  that  solemn, 
quaint,  and  mysterious  tribunal.  He  wifs 
possessed  of  great  acuteness  and  powers  of 
arrangement,  of  wonderful  industry,  but  his 
capita  quality  was  that  of  thoroughly  identi- 
f3nng  himself  with  his  cause.  Into  every 
case  in  wbidi  he  was  employed,  he  entered 
with  all  the  keenness  and  vivacity  which  he 
could  have  displayed  in  one  of  vital  personal 
consequence  to  himsdf.  The  moment  he  had 
posse«9ed  himself  of  the  facts  of  his  case,  he 
was  leallv  convinced,  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter, that  he  was  on  l^e  right  side;^  that  the 
legal  and  moral  merits  were  with  his  client ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  win.  ■  But,  to  be  sure, 
such  a  temper  was  his !  So  fieipe  and  fiery, 
that  it  scorched  everybody  that  came  info  con- 
tact with  him.  He  was  like  an  angry  dog, 
who,  if  he  has  noUiing  else  to  snap  at,  will 
sna^  tt  his  own  tail ;  and  Dr.  Flare,  when  he 
had  no  one  else  to  get  into  a  passion  with, 
would  get  into  one  w  Ith  himself.  His  own 
quickness  of  perception  was  calculated  to 
render  him  impatient  and  irritable  under  even 
the  clearest  and  briefest 'statement  of  a  case 
that  could  t>e  addressed  to  him.  He  was 
m  a  manner,  the  victim  <^  his  own  Mmmen 


In  spite  of  considerable  impetao- 
sitT  of  temper,  he  was  a  kind,  an  honoar- 
able,  and  high-minded  man ;  and  when  net 
in  actual  comiet,  lived  on  very  good  tennt 
with  th%  solemn,  sleepy,  old  gentl^sian,  to 
whom  he  was  sometimes  opposed.  In  p^« 
eon,  he  was  shwt  and  spare ;  his  slight  grey 
whiskers  looked  as  if  they  had  heeaealeined 
by  his  cheeks,  which,  though  &in,  were  of 
a  fiorid  red  colour ;  his  forehead  vras  am- 
ple ;  and  there  was  an  expression  about  his 
piercing  grey  eyes  which  seemed  to  ask, 
with  a  curse,  of  any  one  entering,  «*Why 
d'ye  interrupt  mel"  When  Mr.  Pounce 
and  Mr.  Rannington  entered  his  room-— 
which  was  covered  with  papers  and  open 
books — the  Doctor  was  settling  tn/tirore, 
articles  extending  over  many  hundredfcJios, 
against  an  unhappy  curate,  flourishing  on 
forty  pounds  a  year  m  Rutlandshire,  ^  ioueh" 
tng  and  eaneeming  ku  touPi  heoHJk^  and  the 
lawful  correction  and  reformat^m  of  hi»  man- 
ners  and  earcene*,"  (such  was  the  sdemn 
and  affectionate  stram  in  which  ^e  reve- 
rend delinquent  was  addressed,)*  in  bavins 
refused  to  baptize  a  child  by  the  name  of 
^  Judas  Isoariot"— that  being  the  name 
sired  to  oe  given  to  his  infant  by  a  li 
Radical  cobbler,  a  chattering  infidel,  a 
soudit,  by  that  means,  to  evmce  hia  hatred 
of  &e  Christian  religion.  Now  Dr.  Flare 
was  himself  an  ardent  friend  of  the  church, 
and  a  sincere  Christian :  but  he  had  brought 
himself  to  look  upon  this  poor  clergyman 
as  guilty  of  a  most  flagrant  piece  of  wicked- 
ness ;  and  was  forging,  con  amore,  the  bolt 
to  be  presently  levelled  at  so  enormous  an 
offender.  But  a  few  minutes  before  their 
arrival,  an  incident  had  occurred  to  the  Doc- 
tor which  had  roused  him  into  a  kind  <^ 
fever:  he  had  been  interrupted  by  an  appli- 
cant to  be  swora  to  some  matter  or  other, 
for  which  the  Doctor  was  entitled  to  the 
usual  fee  of  one  shilling.  The  deponent 
had  only  half-a-crown;  so  the  Doctor  had 
to  take  out  his  purse,  and  give  him  the  dif- 
ference, (eighteenpence,)  with  a  muttered 
curse :  and  vou  may  guess  the  scene  that 
ensued  on  the  deponent's  presently  retum- 
ing,  and  requesting  that  the  sixpence 
which  the  Doctor  had  given  him  might  be 
changed,  being  a  bad  one  ! — Mr.  Running- 
ton  was  prepued  to  go  fully  into  his  case 
before  Doctor  Flare;  but  on  catching 
sight  of  him,  he  looked  so  startling  a  con- 
trast to  the  calm  and  afiable  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, that  his  heart  Mddenly  failed  him; 
and  after  observing,  that  instead  of  inter- 
ruptinff  the  Doctor  at  that  time,  he  would 
immeoiately  lay  a  written  case  befbie  him, 
he  and  Mr.  Pounce  made  tiidr  ea^pe 
the  open  air;  the  former  looking  so  M  " 
of  appmhensioni  that  Mr.  Pounce  ' 
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iiedwi^  la«g)it0t.  But  k  •ceonad  to  Mr. 
Runningrioii,  that  in  the  present  step  of  the 
business,  Mr.  Pounee  was  just  as  satasfao- 
/yry  an  adviser  as  Dr.  Flare  eoifld  be ;  and 
he  determined  upon  bdn|r  gaided  by  Mr. 
Pemnee,  whom  he  immediately  instructed 
to  r^ain  Dr.  Flare  f  and  then  talked  over 
the  whole  case,  in  all  its  bearings :  ^  re- 
sult being,  that  Mr.  Poanse  entirdy  cor- 
foborated  the  view  taken  by  the  attorney- 
fenerai,  and  pointed  out  so  clearly  and  for- 
eiUy  the  peculiar  advantages  attending  the 
edfitemplated  mode  of  procedure,  that  Mr. 
Ronnington  nearly  made  up  his  mind  on 
the  spo^  to  Tenture  on  the  experiment ;  but 
at  all  events,  undertook  to  give  his  final  de* 
dsion  within  twenty-four  hours*  time.  The 
next  morning,  however,  he  received  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Pounce,  whi<$b  was  calcu- 
lated to  quicken  his  motions;  viz.  that  Mr. 
Titmouse  was  moving,  and  had  Just  ^  warn- 
ed Ike  caoeaif**  with  a  view  to  discovering 
Who  his  opponent  was^  and  what  was  the 
ground  of  his  cmposition.  Now,  this  chanced 
to  occur  on  ttie  very  day  of  L<^  de  la 
Zooch's  arrival  in  London;  his  servant 
calling  at  Mr.  Runnington*s  a&ce  with  a 
note  requesting,  his  attendance  in  Dover 
Street,  within  a  few  hours  of  Mr.  Running- 
ton*s  receiving  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ment of  Mr.  Titmouse.  The  result  of  a 
rery  kmg  and  animated  discussion  between 
Mr.  Runnington  and  Lord  de  la  Zouch  was, 
diat  his  lo^ship  acquiesced  fai  the  expe- 
diency of  the  course  suggested  to  him, 
nam^y,  to  suspend  for  a  n|iDth  or  ^o  car- 
rying into  effect  the  scheme  which  he  had 
formed  for  extricating  Mr.  Aubrey  firom  all 
his  liabilities,— ^ince  the  proceedings  about 
to  be  instituted  in  the  ecclesiastical  court 
might  possibly  render  unnecessaiy  the  very 
large  pecuniary  sacrifice  contemplated  by 
his  lordshfp,  by  disentitling  Mr.  'Htmouse 
to  receif  e  any  part  of  the  demand  he  was 
at  present  ei^forcing  against  Mr.  Aubrey. 
His  lordship  then  gave  a  earie  blanche  to 
Mr.  Runnington,  and  authorized  ^im  w- 
stantly  to  commence,  and  most  vigorously 
I^osecute  every  proceeding  that  might  be 
necessary-— to  spare  no  expense  or  exertion 
—to  give  and  take  no  quarter ;  for  Lord  de 
la  Zcuch  expressed  the  warmest  indignation 
at  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Gammon,  par- 
ticularly his  presuTqptuous  advances  to- 
wards Miss  Aubrey,  and  the  audacious 
measures  he  had  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  her  fevour.  His  lordship 
also  felt  in  common  with  the  attorney-gene- 
ral and  Mr.  Runnington,  that  Mr.  Gam- 
Toon^B  avowal  to  Miss  Aubrey  of  his  abso- 
lute control  over  the  enjoyment  of  the  Yat- 
ton  property,  warranted  the  suspicion  that 
the  vjgorotts  proceedings  about  to  b$  inMt- 


tvted  weuld  lead  to  the  most  ir^iMtaat 
results,  llius  fortified,  Mr.  Runninstonim- 
medtatdy'gave  instructions  to  Mr.  Pounce 
to  proceed ;  and  that  person  at  once  entered 
fimnally  into  batde  with  his  brother  proctor, 
Mr.  Quod,  who  was  actii^  for  Mr.  Titmouse. 
Supposinffit  to  be  all  a  very  simple,  straight- 
forward sJfair  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Titmouse, 
Mr.  Quod  did  not  give  himself  any  particu- 
lar concern  about  the  step  taken  oy  Mr. 
Pounce,  and  with  which  he  did  not  acauaint 
Mr.  Oammon,  tUl  that  getitteman  called  to 
inoaire  in  what  state  the  proceedings  were ; 
ana  when  he  found  the  ground  taken  by  Mr. 
Aubrey,  and  that  it  wo«d  compel  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse to  prove  over  affain  everjr  link  in  the 
chain  which  connected  him  with  the  eldar 
branch  of  the  Aubrey  family,  he  was  not  a 
little  agitated,  though  he  made  a  great  effort 
to  conceal  it,  while  listening  to  Mr.  Quod's 
tocount  of  the  process  arout  to  be  com- 
menced. ^M^  party,  it  seemed,  would, 
have  to  give  in  to  the  court  **an  alle^ 
tian^'*^  or  statemmit  of  the  pedigree  he  in- 
tended to  establish,  and  which  would  be 
lodeed  at  the  reffistry.  Each  would  then, 
in  due  course,  wteaxk  a  copy  of  his  oppo- 
nent's allegation,  in  order  to  guide  him  in 
framing  his  own  pro<^  and  interrogatories. 
A  ooMMissioN  would  then  be  s«it  by  the 
court  into  the  county  where  the  witnesses 
resided,  to  examine  them;  the  examiner 
being  an  officer  of  the  court,  a  proctor ;  and 
rmresenting  the  court  in  Uie  proceeding. 
This  officer^  having  been  fiumished  by  the 
parties  with  a  copy  c^  &e  two  allegatums, 
the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  inter- 
rogatcnries,  would  proceed  to  examine  the 
witnesses;  but  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  any  adopted  by  the  courts  of  law,  viz. 
one  by  one,  alon^,  secretly,  and  in  the  most 
searching  and  thorough  manner;  and  hav- 
ing ffiven  his  or  her  evidence,  the  witness 
would  be  formally  threatened  with  the 
terrors  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  if  he  or 
she  should  oreenme  to  disclose  to  any  per- 
son, much  less  the  parties,  the  evuience 
that  had  been  extracted  by  the  examiner. 
When  the  whole  of  the  evid^ioe  had  been 
in  this  mysterious  way  collected",  it  could 
be  lodflred  in  the  proper  office  of  the  court ; 
and  tiU  the  arrival  of  the  proper  time  for 
^  publication  passii^,''  t.  f .,  permitting  both 
parties  to  take  eopies  of  the  evidence-— they 
would  be  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  ^ven 
by  even  their  own  witnesses.  Mr  Quod 
added^that  the  briefs  which  had  been  used 
at  the  trial  of  the  acti<»i  of  ejectment,  wocdd 
of  th^fnselves  fumidi  almost  tiie  entire  ^  m 
legations,"  and  fteiity  focilitateand  aeoel»* 
rate  the  proceedings.  *- 

**  Then,  do  the  parUer,  or  thslrpfootdn, 
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§0  down  btffbfelwuifl  to  the  ipM  wkeit  tiio 
eommission  is  to  be  held  V^ 

**  O,  yes,  both  parliM,  of  ooune^N-PoiiBee 
,  and  I  shall  be  boUi  at  woik  down  there* 
mmmagrkog  regristiei)*,  leeords,  ^UrcfajraniA 
— -brttahiBgup  every  man,  woroaii,  a»d  ebild 
that's  got  a  word  to  say  on^  sub>ect^ 
warm  work,<  warm  worJc,  Mr*  Gammon  1 
We  sba'n't  leave  a  stone  uotnrned  onetthe^ 
side,"  said  Mr.  Quod,  mbbmg  his  hands; 
with  a  pleased  and  eot^dent  air  that 
strangely  .contrasted  with  the  leserred  and 
diflooneerted  manner  of  his  companion, 
who,  in  fact,  had  been  thrown  into  a  cold 
perspiration  by  what  he  had  heard. 

^  Poimce  is  a  keen  hand,  but  I  know  one 
that  is  aot  afiraid  of  htm  any  day  !  Bui 
I'm  sorry  they've  ^secured  Dr.  FUie,  I 

OUTl"-*— 

^Ah,  well,  that  eaa'i  be  helped  now, 
you  k&6w.  Good-day,  Mrs  Quod,^'  said 
Crammon,  with  a  sickly  smile ;  *'  I  fiAiaU  be 
with  j(M  about  this  time  to*morrow,  to 
make  arrangements."  And  with  thi^  he 
withdrew. 

"Curse  Lady  Strattoa— *her  will— her 
policy-^^very  thing  conneeted  with  the  old 
oneatuie,"  said  Gammia  to  himself,  vebe^ 
mently,  as  he  sat  tbat  evemn^  alone,  in  his 
ehamber,  meditalbg  upon  this  ntost  unes- 
peeled  turn  whieh  the>  thing  had  taken; 
^  nothing  but  vexation,  aad  disappointment, 
^d  demger^  by  Heaven  t^^aj^ds  every 
move  1  make  in  her  aoeursed  tiffairs !  Was 
there  ever  suoh  a  twist,  for  ^stance,  Hs 
tbisi  Who  oouhl  have  (hreamed  of  it? 
What  may  it  not  lead  to  T'  Here  he  got  «p 
hastily,  axid  walked  lor  some  minutes  to 
and  fro.  '*  By  Heavens,  it  won't  do !  We 
must  give  it  up  witkmt  a  contest.  Yet 
that's  throwing  away  a  cjL^ar  twenty  thou* 
sand  pounds,  too !  And  Titmouse  will  be 
kicking^  too,  at  that!  But  I'll  euickly 
silence  hini!'*^  Another  pause.  "  Stay-^ 
stay-^that  won't  do  either !  O,  murder,  no  I 
-«not  for  a  moment  1  What  will  they  not 
eoBdude  firom  our  sudden  asking  1  Of 
coarse,  that  our  case  isrotten-*^that  we  dare 
not  bring  Titmouse's  pedigme  a^in  into 
the  light ;  and,  besides,  by  reliiic|uisl|ing  to 
them  solfurgea  sum,' shall  we  not  be  putung 
weapons  into  their  hands  against  ourselves  1 
Ay,  to  besure !  So,  by  — — yhere  we  are  in 
for  it,  whether  we  will  or  not>— and  »o  e»* 
oape!"  The  latter  wofds  he  uttered  ahMid, 
at  the  same  time  snapping  his  fingers  wi^i 
adespenis  air ;  and  then,  throwing  himself 
down  vpon  the  sofa,  he^eontinued  fto*  a^long 
lime  in  a  state  of  most  direful  perplesd^ 
and  alarm.  Then  another  thought  ooeurred 
to  kim :  *^  Suppirae  that  one  were  to  sound 
Aubrey  or  Runnington  on  the  subject,  and 
lirtl  theBi  that  I  havei  prevailed  on  Titmoase 


to  withdraw  hit  oMm  to-  $idAh^9f«r,  hi 
eensideiatton  of  the  mor^  certainty  tbens 
is  that  Lady  Stratt<m  intended  jAej^  should 
have  hm  ^toper^.  Bah  1  ihat  won't  do! 
They'd  Skever  brieve  as!  But  who  the 
de«se  is  dnding  the  funds  &r  eueh  a  s^deu9 
contest  as  thisl  Runmngton  ha9  no  doubt 
got  some  of  Aubrey's  frieedsto  come  for- 
ward and  mal^  a  last  expeiimentoa  his 
beh^f.  But  why  take  this  paiticulai 
move  1"  He  djew  a  long  breath,  and  every 
particle  of  eolour  iled  &om  his  cheek. 
^^  Alas  \  alas !  I  now  see  it  all,  Miss  Au- 
\  hfey  has  betrayed  me !  She  has  told  to  \m 
brother— 40  Runningtoo^what,  in  my  mad« 
ne^  I  mentioned  to  her !  That  explains 
all.  Yes,  you  beaotifu]  iend,  it  is  your 
hand  that  has  comp»enced  the  wodw  oi  de- 
strueticii,  a^you  suppose!" 

Neither  Xiord  de  la  Zoueh  nor  Mr.  Run- 
nington saw  any  necessity  for  hesitating  to 
apprise  Mr.  Aubrey  of  the  steps  they  nie<H- 
tated  taking  on- his  behalf,  as  soon  as  they 
had  come  to  the  deteriniaation  above  re* 
cited,  aokd  which,  oC  course,  it  became  ne« 
cesaary  that  hQ  should  distinctly  sanction* 
During  the^}oiase,thereforeb  of  ^eds^  after 
that  on  which  their  determination  had  been 
taken,  at.  I^ord  de  la  Zouch's  desire,  Mr. 
Runmngton  midei^took  to  make  the  impotti^ 
ant  communiodtion  to  Mr.  Aubrey.  For  a 
while  he  deemed  to  stagger  under  the 
weight  of . intelligence  of  such  nwgnitude; 
and  it  was  some  ticae  before  he  recovered 
calmness  of  feeling  sufficient  to  d{>pieeiate 
the  nature  and^MDseciueqoea  of  the  meditat- 
ed 0tep,  ir^  a  directand  immediate  attempt 
to  Bsplftce  hiaK  in  the  possession  of  the 
estates  £rom  which  he  had'heen  some  two 
years  before  displaced.  But  all  other  con- 
siderations were  speedily  absorbed  ia  one 
which  most  profoundly  affected  him,  the 
pnnodiy  conduct  of  his  friend,  Lord  4e  la 
Zouch..  Mr.  Aubr^  said  scarce  any  thing 
upon  this  topic  *for''sQme  time;  but  Mr« 
Runmngton  perceived  how  powerfully  his 
fe^ling^weie  exiQiti^d,  And  will  it  occas^ 
surprise  when  I  say,  that  this  feeling  of 
gratitude  towards  the  oreature^-^owarde  the 
oohle  instrument— was  presently  iteelf 
merged  into  anoth^,  that  of  gratitude  to- 
wajods  Ood,  whose  mysterious  and  benefit 
cent  purpose  xsoi^eeming  him  he  coat^oa- 
plated  wiUi  a  ludy  awel  Mr.  Runnii^toii 
was  himself  greatly  moved  by  the  specta- 
cle before  him;  but,  desitous  of  lelievii^ 
the  increashig  excitement  under  which  he 
pereeived  Mr.  Aubrey  labouring,  he  kindly 
turned  the  conversattoa  towards  the  praoti* 
oal  details,  and  anprised  him  of  thO'Cemsy!* 
tatibn  he  had  haa  with  ibe  Attoraey-Geae* 
ral,  to  all  of  whkh  Mr.  Aubt^  hb^tened 
with  intense  inteiesti  and  thoroe^y  9p* 
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fuectatod  die  value  of  tbe  adjsirable  sug- 
'cestion  upon  which  they  were  actin?.  But 
Lord  de  la  Zouch  had,  with  a  most  delicate 
coDsideratioD,  peremptorily  eoioined  Mr. 
Ruimington  not  to  acquaint  Mr.  Aubrey 
with  the  circumstance  either  of  his  lord- 
ship's having  come  over  from  Franco  solely 
cm  hia  affairs,  or  of  his  meditated  project 
-of  summarily  releasing  Mr.  Aubrey  from  all 


his  embarrassments.    As  soon  as  Mr.  Run--  dued  into  an  exquisite  expression  of  se- 


'  -  uington  had  informed  Mr.  Aubrey  that  he 
would  find  his  lordship  then  at  Dover  street, 
,a;id  in.  readiness  to  receive  him,  that  closed 
their  interview;  and  Mr.  Aubrey, in  a  state 
of  extraordinary  exhilaration  of  spirits,  in- 
stantly set  off  to  see  his  munificent  bene- 
factor^ and  pour^ut  before  him  the  homage 
of  a  long  oppressed  and  grateful  heart. 
After  a  long  interview,  the  character  of 
which  the  reader  may  easily  imagine,  Lord 
de  la  Zouch  insisted  on  setting  out  for  Vi- 
vian street,  for  he  declared  he  could  not  let 
another  hour  pass  without  seeing  those  in 
whose  welfare  he  felt  so  tender  an  interest: 
80,. arm  in  arm,  they  walked  towards  Vi- 
vian street;  and  it  would  have  made  any 
one's  heart  thrill  with  satisfaction  to  see 
tl>e-  brightened  countenance  of  poor  Aubrey, 
as  he  walked  along,  full  of  joyful  excite- 
ment, which  was  visible  even  in  the  elasti- 
'  cityjand  vigour  of  his  step.  It  seemed  as 
though  a  millstone  had  been  taken  from  his 
neck;  for  though  he  was,  indeed,  of  a 
somewhat  sanguine  tenjperament,  yet  had 
he  not,  in  what  had  happened,  solid  ground 
to  sustain  the  strongest  and  brightest  hopes  ? 
Whether  he  was  right,  or  whether  he  was 
wrong,  still  he  entertained  a  confidence 
that  it  was  God's  good  providence  t^  which 
he  was  indebted  for  what  bad  happened ; 
and  that  He  would  bring  it  to  a  successful 
issue. 

They  agreed  together,  as  they   neared 

*"  Viviaa  street,  to  he  guided  by  circum- 
stances, in  communicating  or  withholding 
Information  of  the  glorious  interference  in 
their  favour  which  was  at  that  moment  in 
active  operation.  Mr.  Aubrey's  knock — so 
vastly  sharper  and  more  energetic  than  was 
his  wont— -brought  two  fair  faces  to  the 
window  in  a  trice,  and  faces  pale  with  ap- 
prehension ;  but  who  shall  tell  the  agitation 
they  experienced  on  seeing  Lord  de  la, 
Zouch  and  Mr.  Aubrey  ?  'Twas  an  affect- 
ing interview  ;  here  was  their  princely  de- 
liverer, the  very  soul  of  delicacy  and  gene- 
rosity ;  for  as  such,  indeed,  they  regarded 
hira,  though  as  yet  ignorant  of  his  last 
noble  act  of  munificence!  His  lordship's 
quick  and  affectionate  eye  detected,  with 
niuch  pain,  on  first  seeing  them,  the  ravages 
of  the  cankering  anxiety  which  had  been 
90  long  their  lot ;  how  much  thinner  w^ra 


iiotfa  of  thenu  ^nd  was  mora  especially 
Mr.  Aubrey,  than  when  he  had  last  seen 
them!  And  the  mourning  which  th^  woro 
for  Lady  Stratton  made  their  delicate  figuret 
appear  slighter  than  even  they  really  were. 
Their  countenances,  also,  bore  the  traces 
of  sorrow  and  suffering;  but  the  expression 
was,  if  possible,  lovelier  than  ever.  The 
fire  and  spirit  of  Kate's  blue  eyes  was  sub* 


renity  and  pensiveness ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion  her  bosom  was  agitated  by  so 
many  conflicting  feelings,  she  feltconscioot 
that  the  very  sense  of  embarrassment  was  a 
delicious  one,  as  gave  a  surprising  variety 
of  expression  to  her  features.  Lord  de  la 
Zouch's  heart  melted  within  him,  as  he 
looked  at  them,  and  reflected  on  the  suffer- 
ings through  which  they  had  passed,  and 
ielX  a  delighted  consciousness  of  the  plea- 
sure which  h^  appearance  occasioned  that 
virtuous  but  long  oppressed  and  harassed 
family ;  and  in  the  scene  of  their  graceful 
and  honourable  poverty:  and  devout  and 
earnest  were  his.  wish  and  his  hope,  that 
Providence  would  be  pleased  to  crown  with 
success  hi^  interference  in  their  behalf. 
His  lordship  would  not  be  denied  on  one 
matter,  upon  which  he  declared  that  he  had 
made  up  his  miiid,  that  they  should  all  of 
them  return  with  him  to  dinner  in  Dover 
street;  and,  to  be  sure,  the  sight  of  his  car- 
riage, which  he  had  ordered  to  follow  him 
within  an  hour's  time,  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  really  was  in  earnest;  and  they 
both  hastened  up  to  dress,  0,  with  what 
bounding  hearts,  and  elastic  steps  !  Lord 
de  la  Zouch  felt,  as  they  all  sat  together  in 
his  carriage,  as  though  he  were  a  fond  fa- 
ther restored  to  the  presence  of  long  afllict- 
ed  children;  and  his  courtesy  was  touched 
with  an  exquisite  tenderness.  When  they 
entered  the  spacious  and  lofty  drawinj^ 
rooms,  which,  though  then  wearing  tfie 
deserted  appearance  incident  to  tbe  season, 
reminded  them  of  many  former  hours  of 
splendid  enjoyment,  they  felt  a  flutter  of 
spirits,  which  it  required  a  litfle  effort  to 
overcome.  The  drawing-room  and  the 
dining-room  struck  them  as  quite  prodigi- 
ous, from  their  contrast  to  the  little  rooms 
to  which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
in  Vivian  street:  and  several  other  little 
incidents  revived  recollections  and  associa- 
tions of  a  painfully  interesting  nature :  but 
as  their  spirits  grew  more  exhilarated,  they 
felt  a  sense  of  real  enjoyment  to  which  all 
of  themi  had  long  been  strangers.  One  or 
two  sly  allusions  made  by  h^s  lordship  to 
the  probable  future  occupants  of  the  house, 
and  the  more  modern  air  they  might  choosOf 
perhaps,  to  give  it,  brought  as  bright  a 
bloom  into  Mbs  Aubrey's  fair  cheek,  la 
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eret  had  mantled  there !  When  they  had 
retomed  home,  it  was  impossible  to  think 
ofbed^wtW  of  them  had  so  much  to  say,  and 
were  in  so  Joyous  an  excitement ;  and  be^ 
fore  they  had  parted  for  the  night,  Anbrey, 
unable  any  longrer  to  keep  to  himself  the 
true  source  of  his  enjoyment,  electrified 
them  by  a  frank  and  full  disclosure  of  the 
great  event  of  the  day ! 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Lord  de  la 
Zoneh^  having  accomplished  his  benevolent 
purposes,  returned  to  the  Continent,  having 
pledged  Mr.  Aubrey  to  communicate  with 
him  Treqaently,  and  particularly  with  refer- 
'  ence  to  the  progress  of  the  important  pro- 
ceedings which  he  had  caused  to  be  set  on 
foot.  The  splendid  chance  which  now  ex- 
isted of  retrieving  his  former  position,  was 
not  allowed  by  Mr.  Aubrey  to  interfere  with 
his  close  attention  to  his  professional  studies, 
to  which  he  might  yet  have  to  look  for  the 
only  source  of  his  future  subsistence ;  and 
he  continued  his  attendance  at  Mr.  Man9- 
field's  chambers  with  exemplary  punctaal- 
ity  and  energy.  It  was  not  long  after  Lord 
de  la  Zouch°8  return  to  the  Continent,  that 
the  melancholy  events  occurred  which  have 
been  narrated  in  the  present  part  of  this  his- 
tory— ^I  mean  the  serious  illness  of  Lord 


Dreddlington,  and  the  untimely  dea&  df 
Lady  Cecilia.  The  Aubreys  had  no  other 
intimation  of  those  events  but  such  as  they 
derived  from  the  public  papers,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  his  lordship's  illness  had 
occasioned  the  fright  which  had  ended  in 
so  sad  a  catastrophe  with  Lady  Cecilia; 
and  that  his  lordship's  illness  had  orijri. 
nated  in  agitation  and  distress  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  extensive  mercantile  specu- 
lations into  which  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  'betrayed  by  designing  persons.  In 
passing  down  Park  Lane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au- 
brey, and  Kate,  saw  a  hatchment  suspend- 
ed from  the  house  of  Mr.  Titmouse;  and, 
some  short  time  afterwar^^,  they  saw  that 
gentleman  himself,  in  the  park,  driving  a 
beautiful  dark  blue  cab,  his  ti^er  and  he 
both  in  mourning.  Black  greatly  changes 
most  people's  appearance ;  but  it  effected 
a  peculiar  change  in  Mr.  Titmouse ;  tlie 
fact  being  tha^  desirous  of  exliibiting 
even  extra  marks  of  respect  for  the  me- 
mory- of  the  deceased,  Lady  Cecilia,  he 
had  put  bis  sandy  mustaches  and  imperial 
into  mourning,  by  carefully  dressing  them 
with  Indian  ink,  which  gave  a  very  touch- 
ing and  pensive  character  to  his  fea- 
tures.* 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


While  Mr.  Pounce  and  Mr.  Quod,  after 
their  own  quaint  fashion,  are  doing  decisive 
battle  with  each  other,  as  it  were,  in  a  re- 
mote comer  of  the  field  of  action;  while, 
to  change  the  figure,  Mr.  Titmouse's  pedi- 
gree is  being  subjected  to  the  gloomy,  silent, 
and  mysterious  inquisition  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  con- 
template a  pitiable  figure,  a  victim  of  the 
infernal  machinations  of  Mr.  Gammon — I 
mean  the  poor  old  Earl  of  Dreddlinston. 
He  was  yet,  a  month  after  the  death  of  his 
unhappy  daughter,  Lady  Cecilia,  stagger- 
ing under  the  awful  shock  which  he  had 
experienced.  Before  he  had  been  in  any 
degree  restored  to  consciousness,  she  had 
been  buried  for  nearly  three  weeks;  and 
the  earliest  notification  to  him  of  the  melan- 
choly occurrence,  was  the  deep  mourning 
habiliments  of  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who 
scarcely  ever  quitted  his  bedside.  When, 
-^  a  feeble  and  tremulous  voice,  he  inquired 


as  to  the  cause  of  her  death,  he  could  |^t 
no  other  account  of  it,  either  fVom  Miss  ^ 
Macspleuchan,  his  physicians,  or  the  Duke 
of  Tantallan,  than  that  it  was  occasioned 
bv  the  shock  of  suddenly  seeing  his  lord- 
ship brought  home  seriously  ill,  she  being, 
moreover,  in  a  very  critical  state  of  health. 
When,  at  length,  he  pressed  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan upon  the  matter,  and  challenged 
her  as  to  the  real  cause  of  what  had  h»>- 
pened,  viz.,  the  blighting  discovery  of  Mr. 
Fitmouse's  illegitimacy;  <6he  resolaiely 
maintained  that  he  was  labouring  altoge- 
ther under  a  delusion,  indeed  a  double 
delusion;  first,  as  to  his  imaginary  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Gammon,  and,  secondly, 
as  to  his  supposed  communication  of  it  to 
Lady  Cecilia.  Her>  heart  was  smitten, 
however,  by  the  steadfast  look  of  moumfal 
incredulity  with  which  the  earl  regarded 
her  from  time  to  time;  and,  when  ahme, 
she  reproached  herself  in  tears  with  tfat 
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lintid  she  ipm  paractiffiig  apon  tl^  desoltte 
'   tnd  bn^n^ieiurted  old  man.    The  dake, 
however,  seconded  by  the  physician,  was 
pMemptoiy  on  the  pdnt,  bmkiv'mf  that 
setwise  the  earPs  recovery  was  impos* 
sible:  and  as  his  graoe  invariably  joined 
Miss  Macspleuchan  in  scoutii^  the  mere 
mention  of  the  matter  as  bnt  the  figment  of 
a  disordered  brain,  the  earl  was  at  lei^fth 
silenced,  if  not  convinced.   He  peremptori- 
ly prohibited  Mr.  Titmouse,  however,  from 
entering  his  boose,  much  more  from  appear^ 
ing  in  his  presence;  and  there  w^as  little 
difficulty  in  causing  him  to  appear  satisfied 
that  the  sole  cause  of  his  exclusion  was  his 
cr«el^  and  profligacjr  towards  the  late  Lady 
Oeeilta:  wnereas,  with  a  sickemng  inward 
shudder,  he  was  apprized  of  the  real  reason 
by  Mr.  Gammon.    Very  shortly  af^r  the 
earPs  illness,  Uie  Duke  of  Tantallan  had 
sent  for  Mr.  Titmouse  to  interrogate  him 
up<m  the  subject  of  his  lordship's  represent- 
ations ;  but  Mr.  Gamm<»i  had  been  before- 
hand with  the  duke,  and  thoroughly  tut(»ed 
Titmouse,  dull  and  weak  though  he  was,, 
in  the  part  he  was  to  play,  and  which  Mr.* 
Gammon  made  as  easy  to  him  as  possible. 
He  started  with  well-feigned  astonishment, 
ixidignation,  and  disgust,  as  soon  as  the 
duke  had  mentioned  the  matter,  and  said 
very  little,  (such  were  Gammon's  peremp- 
tory  injunctions,)  and  that  little  only  in  ex- 
pression of  amazement,  that  any  one  could 
attach  the  slightest  importance  to  the  mere 
wandeiings  of  a  disordered  brain.    'Twas 
certainly  a  Ucklish  matter,  the  duke  felt,  to 
press  too  far,  or  to  think  of  intrusting  it  to 
thurd    parties.    His  giace  very  naturally 
con<duded,  that  what  nis  own  superior  tact 
and  activity  had  failed  in  elicitmg,  could 
be  detected  by  no  one  else.    He  frequently 
pressed  Mr.  Gammcm,  however,  upon  tiie 
subject ;  but  that  gentleman  maintained  the 
same  calm  front  he  had  exhibited  when 
first  challenged  upon  the  subject;  giving 
the  same  account  of  all  he  knew  of  Tit- 
moose's  pedigree,  and  clmiching  the  matter 
by  sending  to  his  grace  a  copy  of  the  brief, 
and  of  the  sh^prt-hand  writer's  notes  of  the 
trial,   challenging,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  rigorous  investigaticm  into  the  matter. 
It  was  very  natural  for  the  duke,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  yield  at  length,  and 
feel  satisfied  that  the  whole  affiiir  rested  on 
no  other  basis  than  the  distempered  brain 
of  his  suffering  kinsman.     Nouiing  shook 
him  more,  however,  than  the  sight  of  Tit- 
mouse :  for  he  looked,  verily,  one  whom  it 
was'  exceedingly  difficult  to  suppose  pos- 
sessed of  one  drop  of  aristocratic  blood  t— 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  a  woman  of  superior 
aeateness,  was  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
•atisff  upon  the  pubieot  than  .the  dukef 


and  though ^she  Mftd  litds,  her  manaet 
showed  diat  die  was  satisfied  cf  the  sxist- 
•mice  of  some  dreadful  mystery  or  other, 
oonneeted  with  Mr.  Htmouse,  of  which 
Mr.  Crammon  was  master,  and  the  prema- 
ture discovery  of  which  had  produced  the 
deplorable  efie<|ts  upon  the  eari  under 
which  .he  was  at  that  moment  suffimng. 
Hie  earl,  when  alone  with  her,  and  uncon- 
scious of  her  presence,  talked  to  himself 
constantly  in  the  same  strain;  and  when 
conversing  with  her,  ir  his  intervals  of 
consciousness,  repeated  over  and  overaffain, 
without  the  slightest  variation,  facts  which 
seemed  as  it  were  to  have  been  burned  in 
upon  his  brain.  Miss  Macspleuchan  had, 
to  conceal  notiiing  from  the  reader,  begun 
to  cherish  very  warm  feelings  of  personal 
attachment  to  Mr.  Gamm<m ;  whose  strik- 
ing person,  fascinating  conversation,  and 
flattering  attention  to  herself,  a  thing  quite 
unusual  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  eari's 
visiters,  were  well  calculated  to  cmiduoe  to 
such  a  result.  But  from  the  moment  of 
Lord  Dreddlington's  having  made  the  staler 
ment  which  had  been  attended  by  such 
dreadful  consequences,  her  feeling  towards 
Mr.  Gaunmon  had  been  completely  chilled 
and  alienated.  Her  demeanour,  on  the  few 
occasions  of  their  me%ting,  was  constrained 
and  distant;  her  countenance  clouded  with 
suspicion,  her  manners  firozen  with  reserve 
and  hauteur. 

.  Mr.  Gammon's  first  interview  wi^  the 
earl,  after  his  illness  and  bereavement,  had 
become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
was  at  his  lordship's  instance;  his  wishes 
being  conveyed  through  the  Duke  of  Tan- 
tallan, who  had  intimated  to  him  that  it  was 
indeed  indispensable,  if  only  to  settle  some 
matters  of  business,  of  pressing  exigency, 
connected  with  the  failure  c^  tiie  Artificial 
Rain  Company.  The  duke  was  with  his 
noble  kinsman  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gammon's 
calling,  having  intended  to  be  present  at  the 
interview.  They  awaited  his  arrival  in  the 
eari's  library.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe 
the  fe^ingS  with  whidi  Mr.  Gammon  an- 
ticipated and  prepared  for  the  appointed 
interview  with  the  man  on  whom  he  had 
inflicted  such  frightful  evil,  towards  whom 
he  felt  ^at  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  fiend. 
How  had  he  dealt  with  the  absolute  and 
unrestrained  confidence  which  the  earl  had 
reposed  in  him !  The  main  prop  and  pillar 
of  the  earl's  existence, .  femiiy  pride,  he, 
Gammon,  had  snapped  asunder  beneath 
him;  and  as  for  fortune,  (xsmmon  knew 
that  the  earl  was  absolutelv  ruined.  Not« 
however,  that  Gammon  really  felt  any  com- 
miseration for  his  victim :  his  anxiety  was 
only  as  to  how  he, should  extricate  himself 
from  liability  ik  respect  of  it.    And  had  bs 
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ikH  eMse  for  i^addeiuig  in  approachlv  | 
ihe  earl  on  that  ooeatioa,  to  be  intenrogated 
concerning  Titmouse,  to  look  the  earl  in*! 
the  faceand  deny  what  •had  passed  between  ' 
them ;  and  that,,  too,  when  ihe  rigid  inves- 
ngatioD  was  pending  wliicb  might  within  a 
tew  short  weeks  opnvict  and  expose  him  to 
the  scorn,  thO'  indignation  of  society^  as  a 
monster  of  fraud  and  falsehood  I 

The  earl  sat  in  his  library*  dressed  in 
d^^p  blaek,  which  bang  upon  his  shrunk, 
(ttenuated  figure,  as  upon  an  old  skeleton. 
He  looked  twenty  years  older  then  he  had 
appeared  two  short  months  ago.  His  hair, 
white  as  snow,  his  pallid,  emaciated  cheek, 
his  weak  and  wandering  ey«»,  and  a  slight 
tremulous  mcHion  about  his  head  and  shoul- 
der, all  showed  the  mere  wreck  of  a  man 
that  he  had  become,  and  would  hare  shock- 
ed and  subdued  the  feelings  of  any  beholder. 
What  a  contrast  he  presented  to  the  portly 
and  commanding  figure  of  the  Duke  ot  Tan- 
tallan,  who  sat  beside  him,  with  a  brow 
clouded  by  anxiety  and  apprehension !  At 
length,  **  Mr.  Gammon,  my  lord,"  said  the 
servant,  in  a  low  tome,  after  gently  opening 
the  door. 

'^Show  him  in,"  said  the  duke,  rather 
nervously,  adding  to  the  earl,  in  a  hurried 
whisper,  *^now  be  q^lm,  my  dear  Dred- 
dlington,  be  calm,  it  will  be  over  in  a  few 
minutes'  time,"  The  earPs  lips  quivered 
a  little,  his  thin  white  hands  trembled,  and 
his  eyes  were  directed  to  the  door  with  a 
look  of  most  mournful  apprehension,  as  the 
fiend  entered.  Mr.  Gammon  was  pale,  and 
evidently  nervous  and  excited ;  but  his  ha- 
bitual self-command  would  have  concealed 
it  from  any  but  a  practised  observer.  What 
a  glance  was  that  with  which  he  first  saw 
the  earl !  *^  It  gives  me  deep  concern,  my 
lord,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  slowly  ad- 
vancing, with  an  air  of  profound  deference 
and  sympathy,  ^'  to  see  that  you  have  been 
so  great  a  sufferer !" 

«^  Will  you  take  a  chair,  sir?"  said  the 
duke,  pointing  to  one  which  the  servant  had 
brought  for  him,  and  in  which  Qammoh  sat 
down,  with  a  courteous  inolination  towards 
the  duke ;  and  observing  that  Lord  Dredd- 
lington's  face  had  become  suddenly  flushed, 
while  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  were  speak- 
ingf  ^'  You  see,"  said  his  grace,  *'  that  my 
Lord  Dreddlington  is  but  slowly  recover- 
ing!!' Gammon  sighed,  and  gazed  at  the 
earl  with  an  expression  of  infinite  concern. 

«^Is  it  true,  sirl^*  inquired  the  earl,  after 
a  moment's  interval  of  silence,  evidently 
with  a  desperate  effort.  Gammon  felt  both 
f)f  his  companions  eyeing  him  intently,  as 
he  answered, calmly,  ^'Aias!  your  lordship 
of  course  alludes  to  that  unhappy  com- 
pany*" 


««ii  ii  tme^mr?*\  rspeatsd  tha  eaii,  aito* 
gether  disregarding  Gammon's  attempt  at 
evasion. 

^«Yoa  cannot  but  be  aware,  Mr.  Gam- 
man,  of  the  subject  to  which  my  Lord 
Dreddlington  is  allnding,"  said  the  duke, 
in  a  low  toQe» 

^*  Oh !"  exclaimed  Gammon,  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  a  sigh,  *^  I  un- 
derstand that  your  lordship  is  alluding  to 
s<mie  conversaticm  which  you  suppose  has 
passed  between  us  concerning  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse." 

'«Sir,  sir,  yes!  yes,"  gasped  the  eaii, 
gazing  at  him  intently. 

^*  Well,  my  lord,  I  have  heard  that  you 
suppose  I  told  your  lordship  that  he  was 

**Ay,"  said  the  earl,  with  tremulous  ea- 
gerness. 

**^  Ob,  my  lord,  you  are  jfeally  labouring 
under  as  complete  a  delusion  as  ever," 
oommenoed  Gammon,  with  a  melancholy 
smile. 

«« Sir — ^Mr.  Gammon,  do  you  believe  that 
there  is  mo  God  1  that  He  does  not  know 
the-**the— "  interrupted  thecal,  but  ceased,' 
apparently  overpowered  by  his  emotions. 
Grammon  looked  in  appealing  silence  at  the 
duke, 

**  What  makes  you  imagine,  sir^  that  I 
am  bereft  of  reason  and  memory!"  present- 
ly inquired  the  earl,  with  a  strength,  of* 
voice  and  manner  which  alarmed  Gammon. 

*'*  I  cannot  account,  my  lord,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary hallucination  which  seems'*— 

**And  I  sappose,  sir,  I  am  .also  in  a  de* 
lusion  concerning  the  rent-charge  for  two 
thousand  a  year,  which  you  have  got  on 
the  Yatlon  pro—" 

^^  Oh,  pardon,  pardon  me,  my  lord !  All 
pure,  absolute  delusion !"  interrupted  (Gam- 
mon, with  a  confident  smile,  a  look,  and  a 
tone  of , voice,  that  would  have  staggpaed 
the  most  incredulous. 

The  earl  raised  his  thin,  white,  trembling 
hand,  and  pressed  it  against  his  forehead 
for  a  moment ;  and  then  said,  turning  to  the 
duke,  ^^He  would  deny  that^he  is  now  in 
our  presence !" 

^«  My  dear  Dreddlington,  don't,  for  God's 
sake,  excite  yourself,'  said  the  duke,  anx- 
iously ;  adding,  after  a  pause,  ^^  I  jim  as  per- 
suaded, as  I  am  of  my  existence,  that  you^ie 
under  a  complete  delusion!  •  Recollect  your 
serious  illness ;  every  one  is  subject  to  de- 
lusions of  some  sort  or  other  when  he's 
been  so  ill  as  you.bave !" 

*'Oh,Tantallan!  Tantallan!"  replied  the 
earl,  mournfully  shaking[  his  head,  '^I  take 
God  to  witness  how  this  man  is  lying!'* 
The  duke  glanced  hastily  at  Gammon  as 
these  words,  were  uttered,  and  obseryed  that 
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he  ha  J  gone  sud  jenly  pie,  add  v/?iB  in  ^> 
act  of  liaitiff  from  his  chair. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Gammon,'*  commenced  the 
dttke,  imploringly. 

«'I  can  make  very  great  allowance,  I  as* 
sure  your  grace,  for  his  lordship^s  eituation; 
bat  there  are  bounds  which  I  will  allow  no 
man  livtng  to  overstep  with  impunity,"  said 
Gammon,  calmly,  but  resolutely ;  overjoyed 
at  obtaining  such  a  pretext  for  abruptly  ter- 
minating the  embarrassing  interview,  '*  and 
unless  his  lordship  chooses  instantly  to  re- 
tract what  he  has  said,  and  apologize  for  it, 
I  will  never  enter  his  presence  again  !** 

"  O,  he  had  better  go !"  said  the  earl, 
feebly,  addressing  the  duke,  evidently 
avertmg  his  face  from  Gammon  with  dis- 
gust and  horror. 

• "  Mr.  Gammon,  pray,  resume  your  seat," 
said  the  duke,  significantly  ;  «*  I  will  under- 
take to  warrant  you  in  regmtling  ftie  words 
as  not  having  been  spoken.*' 

**I  thank  your  grace,"  replied  Gammon, 
determinately,  *'  I  reauire  an  explicit  retrac- 
tation. I  entertain  a  aeep  deference  towards 
your  grace,  but  am  also  aware  of  what  is 
due  to  myself/  My  lord,"  he  added,  as  if 
at  a  sudden  impulse,  addressing  the  earl, 
*»do  permit  me  to  request  your  lordship  to 
withdraw  and  apologize  for"-— —But  the 
earl  turned  his  face  aside,  and  extended  his 
hand  towards  Gammon,  feebly  motioning 
him  away ;  on  which,  witii  a  low  bow  to 
the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  Gammon  took  his 
hat  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

»» Sir—- Mr.  Gammon,  you  must  not  go," 
said  the  duke,  earnestly;  **you  are  here  on 
business  of  pressing  importance,  all  this 
must  pass  away  and  be  forgotten." 

••  Your  grace  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
attend  at  any  time,  and  anywhere ;  but  this 
room  I  quit  instantly." 

**  Then,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  walk 
into  the  next  room,"  said  the  duke,  some- 
what imperiously,  "  and  I  will  come  to  you 
presently."  Mr,  Gammon  bowed,  and  with- 
drew. 

*'  O  God !  how  atrocious  is  the  conduct 
of  that  man !"  said  the  earl,  when  they 
were  left  alone. 

"  Really,  Dreddlington,  you*  must  get  rid 
of  these — these — ^absurd  notions." 

"  Let  me  never  see  his  fece  again !"  re- 
plied the  earl,  feebly.  ••  I  have  but  a* short 
time  to  live,  and  that  time  the  sight  of  Atm, 
I  it^el,  makes  still  shorter !"  The  duke  look- 
ed both  vexed  and  embarrassed. 

"  Gome,  come,  now  he's  here^  and  on  a 
▼«7  important  errand;  let  ua  have  done 
with  him.  Let  us  have  him  back,  and  I'll 
tell  bim  you  withdraw"— 

«  Withdraw  1  He  w  withdrawn,"  said 
•he  earl,  confusedly* 
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<*  What  d'ye  mean,  my  dear  Dxiddltng^ 
ton?  I  say,  let  me  tell  him"— « 

**  I  mean,  it  was  at  his  chambera,  in  Hoi- 
bom,  I  pledge  my  honoar,  I  recollect  it  as 
if  it  were  yester'* 

**Pho,  phol"  cried  tiie  duke,  rather  im- 
palSently,  <*it  must  be  done !  He's  come 
on  matters  of  the  very  last  importance,  the 
thing's  been  put  off  to  the  very  latest  mo- 
ment on  your  aooount;  that  cursed  com- 
pany!" The  eari  looked  up  at  his  cora- 
pamon,  and  a  M&t  smile  flitted  over  his 
wasted  features. 

**  Ah,  J'm  now  satisfied,"  said  he,  shak- 
ing his  head,  **  that  they  must  dig  a  very 
great  depth  indeed  before  they  come  to  the 
copper.''  The  duke  h)oked  puazled,  but 
said,  hastily,  •«  That's  right !  V\i  have  him 
back,  and  you^U  allow  me  to  say  it's  all  a 
mistake?" 

"  Certainly,  I  am  sattsfied  of  it." 

*«That  wUl  do,  my  dear  Dreddlington, 
that'a  the  way  such  nonsense  should  be  put 
an  end  to,"  said  the  duke,  and*  ringing  the 
bell,  ordered  the  servant  to  request  Mr. 
Gkimmon  to  return.  After  a  brief  intervaU 
that  gentleman  re-entered  the  library,  but 
with    some   sternness    and  reluctance  of 


manner. 

"  Mr.  Gammon,"  replied  the  duke,  a  little 
quickly,  "  my  Lord  Dreddlington  owns  he 
was  mistaken— 4ie,  of  course,  withdraws 
the  expression ;  so  we  had  better  at  once  to 
btniness'*—- — 

"Ay,  certainly!  certainly!  Haye  you 
the  papers  with  you,  Mr.  Gammon  1"  in- 
quired the  earl,  while  his  trembling  fingers 
were  on  his  gold  spectacles.  Mr.  Gammon 
bowed  rathe/  haughtily,  and,  reaming  the 
chair  he  had  quitted,  drew  it  to  the  tabk « 
and  opened  a  little  packet  of  papers. 

"It  waa  a  ridiculous  affair,  I  am  afraid* 
sir,"  said  the  earl,  addressing  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, who  felt  a  little  siuprised  at  the  alter- 
ed look  and  tone  of  the  earl. 

"  I  fear  it-was  extremely  unforiunaie,  my 
lord,  in  its  issue,"  he  replied,  gravely,  ar- 
ranging his  papere. 

"The  thin^  did  not  look  so  absurd  at 
first i  Tantallan,  I  assure  you !"  said  the 
earl,  addressing  the  duke,  who  was  <^eing 
Mr.  Gammon's  movements  with  mnch  ans- 
iety;  for  he  had  come  prepared  to  state  the 
final  result  of  long  negotiations  between  the 
creditors  and  the  directors  and  shareholders 
of  the  Artificial  Rain  Company. 

"These  things  never  do,  at  fiiat,"  his 
grace  replied,  with  a  sort  of  sigh. 

**  Just  show  us,  Mr.  Gammon,  if  yots 
please,  the  diagrams  and  the  sections  of  the 
strata" 

"The  whatP^  inquired  tne  duke^  mm* 
inir  surprisedly  to  itie  eau 
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6«auaBbl^  and  fbr  a  moBieiit  emoed  arrange 
ing  his  papers.  Both  the  duke  and  he 
turned  ]  ale,  and  gaeed  in  silent  dismay  at 
their  companion.  Gammon  felt  momente^ 
rily  siek  at  heart.  It  was  evident  that 
Loard  Dreddlington's  mind  bad  gently  pren 
way.  There  was  a  smile  of  indeseribable 
weakiM38S  flickering  about  the  month;  the 
eyes  were  unsteady ;  all  sternness  had  ya- 
nished  from  his  brow  ;  and  his  manner  was 
calm,  with  eren  an  approach  towards  cheer> 
fulness.  Qammon  granoed  with  horror  at 
the  duke,  who,  without  remoringr  bis  eyes 
from  Lord  Dreddlington,  oneonseiously  ex- 
claimed, «« O  my  God !" 

"  Is  it  your  lordship's  pleasure"— -—(al- 
tered Gammon,  his  Itands  trembling  visibly. 

«<  You  are  right,  Tantallan,"  said  Lord 
Dreddlingtcm,  as  if  suddenly  struck  by  the 
peculiar  look  with  which  the  duke  con- 
tinued to  regard  him..  **You  slmll  hear 
all ;  but  we  must  be  alone.  Sir,  you  may 
retire,  and  be  in  attendance  anodier  day, 
he  added,  abruptly,  addressing  Gammon 
with  all  his  former  stateliness  of  mannor, 
but  with  a  feeble  voice.  Mr.  Gammon^ 
very  greatly  agitated,  hastily  put  together 
the  documents  he  had  partially  arranged  on 
the  table,  and,  with  a  profound  bow,  with- 
drew. 

"At  nine  this  evening,  in  Portman 
Square,  sir,  if  you  please,'^  said  the  duke, 
in  an  agitated  manner. 

"  I  will  attend  your  grace,"  said  Gam-' 
mon,  and  with  not  a  little  trepidation  closed 
the  door  after  him ;  on  whicn  the  earl  jnto- 
ceeded,  in  a  very  anxious  manner,  to  inti- 
mate the  esbtenee  of  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  Earl  of  Fitzclaret  and  others,  to 
prevent  his,  Ljrd  Dreddlingtoii's,  obtaining 
a  marquisate,  on  the  ^und  that  he  had 
been  connected  with  Sir  Sharper  Bubble  in 
a  swindling  company ;  and  his  lordship  had 
good  grounds  for^lieving  that  Mr.  G|ain- 
mon  was  secretly  lending  his  assistance  to 
the  undertaking,  and  his  coming  there  that 
morning  with  Uie  papers  relating  to  the  in- 
tended purchase  of  the  Isle  of  Uogs,  was 
in  furtherance  pf  his  treacherous  Ejects ! 
The  duke  listened  in  silent  dismay  to  this 
rambling  account  of  the  imaginary  conspi- 
raey,  zm  had  just  determined  upon  quietly 
sending  for  Miss  Maospleuchan,  when  the 
farl  abruptly  paused,  and  after  a  confused 
stare  at  his  companion,  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  and  said,  with  hesitation  and 
embarrastnent,  "Pray,  Tantallan,  don't 
think  any  thing  more  about  what  I  have 
been  saying!  1 — I  feel  that  I  have  been 
talking  nonsense,  incoherentiy.  Sur^,  it 
must  have  struck  you  so !  Eh,  Tantallan  I" 

Tbeve  was  sometlang  so  imbecile  and 
SMberabU  in  the  look  with  which  the  wA 


ngavded  las  ^ompamcm,  tl^tt  the  duke  fnr 
a  moment  could  not  reply  to  him.  At 
length,  "  My  dear  Dreddlington,"  said  he, 
gently  grasping  his  hand,  "you  are,  at 
present,  only  a  little  excited,  von  will  soon 
reeover  yourself.    Let  us  ask  Miss  Mae- 

adeuehan  to  join  U8»  as  she  is  sitting  all 
one  up««tairs." 

"Not  lust  now,  Tantallan;  I  feel  I  have 
vrand^red  a  little,  but  all  is  now  rig^t  asain. 
He  is  ^e,  is  he?"  The  duke  nodded. 
^*The  sight  of  that  man  was  at  first  too 
much  for  me ;  I  felt  oppressed  and  coi^used, 
but  I  thought  it  rifiht  to  struggle  against 
it !  He  denied  it  all !  Is  not  that  enough 
to  drive  a  man  out  of  his  senses  T' 

"My  dear  Dreddlington,  we  shall  get 
wrong  again,  let  us  quit  the  subject,"  said 
^e  duke,  anxieiisly.  • 

"  No,"  replied  the  earl,  languidly, "  ^  not 
fear  me ;  1  feel  quite  my  self  again !  I  can  o^y 
repeat  to  you,  that  that  man's  oonversa- 
tion  with  me  about — about"  he  shudder- 
ed, "  as  certainly  happened,  as  the  heavens 
are  above  us !"  The  earl  had  really,  at  all 
events,  for  the  present,  recovered  from  the 
temporary  confusion  into  which  his  thoughts 
had  fallen ;  and  proceeded^  with  as  much 
energy  as  his  slmttered  condition  would 
admit  of^  to  give  the  duke,  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  a  distinct  aiid  consistent  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  taken  plaee  at  Mr. 
Gammon's  chambers :  and  as  he  went  on, 
it  all  of  a  sndden  occurred  to  his  ^oe,  for 
the  first  time,  how  Improbable  is  it  that 
Lord  Dreddlington  should  have  inv^nUd  a 
soene,„  which  he  has  uniformly  described  in 
almost  the  same  words  t  What  but  truth 
and  reality  could  enable  him  to  preserve 
su(^  a  consistency  in  a  scene  described 
with  such  a  minute  circumstantiality? 
Having  once  looked  at  the  matter  in  this 
new  light,  every  succeeding  moment  saw 
him  more  and  more  satisfied  that  such  was 
the  true  view  of  it;  and  before  he  had 
quitted  his  unfortunate  kin»nan,  he  had 
pretty  nearly  convinced  himself  of  three 
things;  first,  Uiat  Mr.  Htmouse  was  a 
hideous,  little,  base-bom  miscreant  and 
impostor;  secondlv,  tiiat  Mr.  Gammon 
must  be  the  proioundest  .scoundrel  liv- 
ing; and,  lastly,  that  it  was  very  singular 
that  he,  the  duke,  had  been  so  long  in  ai^ 
riving  at  such  a  conclusion.  But,  ^em,  it 
subsequently  occurred  to  the  sagacious  duke, 
how  was  he  to  act?  What  position  was 
he  to  assume  wiUi  Mr.  Gammon,  when  he 
came  in  the  evening,  in  obedience  to  his 
grace's  own  appointment?  What  leasons 
could  he  assign  for  his  snddapi  chimge  e£ 
opinion  ?  Nothing  new  had  occurred :  usd 
he  felt  a  little  embarrassed,  seMng  tet  all 
he  should  be  able  to  say,  w^ould  be»llM  Im 
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iMd  ftt  leogtli  takdn  a  differa^t  view  d  the 
iicts !  At  ail  events,  he  determined  to  put 
the  brief  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  e^e,  used  at 
the  trial,  and  which  Mr.  Gammon  had  some 
time  before  forwarded  to  his  grace*8  house, 
into  the  hands  of  «ome  eminent  lawyer,  for 
a  candid  and  confidential  opinion. 

Mr.  Gammon,  on  quittmg:  Lord  Dred- 
illiagtou's  house,  quhskiy  recovered  from  the 
momentary  shock  which  be  had  suffered  in 
the  earPs  presence ;  and,  shall  I  record  the 
fecti — all  other  feelinffs  were  merged  in 
one  of  delight  and  exultation  at  the  awful 
calamity  which  had  befallen  Lord  Dred- 
dlinffton :  no  one,  Mr.  Gammon  considered, 
would  thenceforth  think  of  attaching  the 
least  importance  to  any  thing  the  earl^ight 
say,  or  had  said,  which  was  doubtless  the 
iB^e  creation  of  a  disordered  brain.  Then 
fdl  Uiat  would  be  necessary,  would  be  the 
silencing  Titmouse,  no  difficult  matter,  since 
even  he  could  comprehend  that  secrecy  was 
to  him  a  matter  of  salvation  or  destruction ! 
But  Uien,  again,  like  a  criminal's  chance 
glance  at  the  hideous  guillotine  in  the  dis^ 
tance— a  recollection  of  the  ecclesiastical 
inquiry  at  that  instant  in  vigorous  action, 
blanched  the  cheek  of  Mr.  Gammon,  and 
dashed  all  his  new  hopes  to  the  ground. 
If  ^ose  infernal  inquisitors  should  discover 
all,  and  thereby  demonstrate  Titmouse's  il- 
legitimacy, how  perfectly  frightful  would  be 
the  position  of  Mr.  Gammon!  What  would 
then  avail  him  the  insanity  of  Lord  Dred- 
diington  1  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be 
then  attributed  to  the  right  cause,  the  atro- 
cious cruelty  and  villany  which  had  been 
practised  upon  himi  How  irretrievably 
was  Gammon  committed  by  bis  repeated 
and  solemn  asseverations  to  Miss  Mac- 
^leuchan  and  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  1 
The  evidence  Mjiich  sufficed  to  entitle  Mr. 
Aubrey  to  ^minister  to  Lady  Stratton, 
"would  also  suffice  to  entitle  him  to  an  im- 
mediate restoration  to  the  Yatt-on  property ! 
And  would  the  matter  rest  there  1  Would 
no  steps  be  taken,  in  such  an  event,  to  fix 
him.  Gammon,  as  a  partner,  or  a  prime 
mover,  in  the  fraud  and  conspiracy  by  which 
alone,  it  would  then  be  alleged.  Titmouse 
had  been  enabled  to  recover  the  property  t 
Absorbed  by  these  pleasant  contemplations, 
he  was  so  lost  to  all  around  him,  tliat  he 
virzs  within  an  ace  of  being  crushed  to 
death  under  the  wheels  of  an  enormous 
coal-waggon,  which  he  had  not  seen  ap- 
proaching, as  he  crossed  the  street.  It 
lAtght,  perhaps,  have  been  well ;  it  would 
csertably  have  saved  him  from  a  **sea^ 
troubkBj'*^  <m  which  he  may  be  tossed  for 
the  remainoer  of  his  life. 

The  chief  object  of  Mr.  Ganunon^s  inter- 
view with  the  Earl  of  DreddHogtoD,  had 


h#eB  to  commmilcate  to  bU  lordship  it^Oft* 

mation  concerning  the  very  alarming  posi* 
tion  in  which  he  stood  with  referene^  to  the 
defunct  Artificial  Rain  Company.  The  very 
prominent  and  activcw  part  which  his  Icurd- 
sbip  had  been  seduced  into  taking,  in  the 
patronage  and  management  of  that  eom^ 
pany,  had  very  reasonably  marked  him  out 
as  the  fittest  object  of  attack  to  the  creditors. 
The  company  held  no  act  of  Parliament, 
nor  charter,  nor  deed  of  settlement ;  it  was 
sunply  a  huge,  unwieldy  partnership^  cob- 
sisung  of  aU  such  persons  as  could  be 
shown  to  be  interested,  or  to  have  held 
themselves  out  as  inteitsted,  in  it;  and, 
consequently,  whether  individually  known 
or  not,  liable  to  the  public,  who  had  deal 
with  the  company,  and  given  credit  to  it, 
on  the  very  obvious  principle  of  equity,  ^ 
that  all  who  would  seek  to  share  the  profits  ^ 
of  the  speculation  must  be  responsible  for  i 
its  liabilities.  In  the  present  instance,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  a  considerable  number  of  weak,  in- 
experienced, but  responsible  adventurers, 
who,  by  entering  into  the  speculaUon,  bad 
become  liable  to  share  Lord  Dreddlington's 
burden  of  liability,  his  lordship  must  have 
been  totally  ruined  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. As  soon  as  Sir  Sharper  Bubblers 
absconding  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  of  the  shareholders,  it  became 
necessary  to  take  instant  measures  for  as- 
certaining the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
liabilities  which  had  been  contracted  on  be- 
half of  the  company.  Heavens !  what  a 
frightful  array  of  creditors  now  made  their 
appearance  against  the  Artificial  Rain  Com* 
pajay !  It  was  inc<meeivable  how  so  many, 
and  to  so  immense  an  amount,  could  have 
arisen  during  the  short  period  of  the  com* 
pany's  being  in  existence;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  th^re  are  always  thousands  of  persons 
who,  as  soon  as  the^  once  see  individuals 
of  undoubted  responsibility  fairly  committed 
to  a  company  of  this  sort,  will  give  almost 
unlimited  credit,  and  supply  any  thing  that 
may  be  ord^ed  on  behali  or  for  the  purposes 
of  die  company.  This  company  had  origi- 
nated in  a  supposed  grand  discovery  of  Doc- 
tor Diabolus  Gander,  that  there  were  certain 
modes  of  operating  upon  the  atmosphere, 
by  means  of  electrical  a&ency,  which  would 
insure  an  abundant  supply  of  rain  in  seasons 
of  the  greatest  drought.  Now,  first  and 
foremost  amoi^  the  creditors  of  the  com 
pany,  was  that  disting[uished  philosopher 
himself;  who,  to  constitute  himself  effect 
ually  a  creditor,  had  declinedL  to  take  any 
shares  in  the  concern.  He  now  claimed 
JS1700  for  a  series  af  *'  preliminary  expe- 
riments," independently  of  compeiisation 
for  his  time  and  services  in  conduetiBg  the 
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ftforesttd  experiments ; — and,  in  order  to 
put  the  question  of  liability  beyond  ail 
doubt,  the  doctor  had  taken  care,  from  time 
to  time,  to  inrite  the  more  distinguished  and 
weaithy  of  the  shareholders  to  come  and 
witness  his  experiments — ^always  carefully 
noting  dovsui  their  names,  and  the  names 
also  of  those  witnesses  who  could  prove 
their  attendance — ^the  interest  they  took*  iii 
the  experiments — their  obserrations  as  to 
the  success  of  the  company,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
their  repeated  acknowled^ents  of  the  uni- 
form courtesy  of  the  worthy  doctor,  whs 
thought  no  pains^too  great  to  explain  the 
nature  of  his  surprising  operations.  Then, 
agriin,  he  had  entered  into  an  agreement, 
signed  by  Lord  Dreddlington,  and  one  or 
two  others  on  behalf  of  the  company,  by 
which  he  was  appointed  "permanent  scien- 
tific director"  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  a 
Hilary  of  dSlOOO  a  year,  over  and  above  the 
sums  agreed  to  be  paid  hiin  for  "collateral 
and  supplementary  services."  This  latter 
clause,  however,  the  doctor  very  ffenerously 
offered  to  compromise,  in  consideration  of 
the  exhalation  of  the  company,  on  payment 
of  four  thousand  pounds  down.  Then  came 
a  demand  amounting  to  little  short  of 
d?25,006  for  an  inconceivable  quantity  of 
copper  wire,  which  had  been  purchased  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  which  chose  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  the  company,  in  the  fol- 
lowing way — viz. :  a  complete  circle  of 
electric  communication  was  to  be  obtained, 
by  attaching  wires  to  the  summits  of  all 
the  church  steeples,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  wires  should  be  of  considerable 
strength  and  thickness,  to  prevent  their 
beina  broken  by  birds  flying  against,  and 
perching  upon  them :  (But,  Dr.  Gander  de- 
clared that  he  had  discovered  a  mode  of 
charging  the  wires,  which  would  cause  any 
bird  which  came  into  contact  with  them 
Immediately  to  fall  down  dead.)  Then 
there  were  fearful  charges  for  at  least  nine 
miles'  length  of  leaden  pipes  and  hose,  and 
for  steam-engines,  and  electrical  machines, 
and  so  forth ;  particularly  an  item  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  for  the  expenses  of  trying 
the  experiment  in  a  village  in  the  extremity 
of  Cornwall,  and  which  was  very  nearly 
completed,  when  the  unfortunate  event  oc- 
curred which  occasioned  the  sudden  break- 
up of  the  company.  This  will  suffice  to 
give  the  uninitiated  reader  a«glirapse  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  liabilities  incurred  by 
those  who  had  become  partners  in  this 
splendid  undertaking.  Dr.  Gander  had  two 
actions  commenced  the  very  day  after  the 
departure  of  Sir  Sharper  Bubble,  against 
mx  of  the  principal  shareholders,  in  respect 
•of  his   ♦♦prelimtnary  experiments,"  and 


his  agreement  for  ten  years*  service ;  and 
writs  came  fluttering  in  almost  daily ;  all 
^hich  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  mea- 
sures for  coming  to  an  amicable  corapro 
raise.  After  •  very  ffreat  exertions,  ainJ  at- 
tending many  meetmgs,  Mr.  Gammon  suc- 
ceeded in  provisionally  extricating  Lord 
Dreddlington,  on  his  paying  down,  within 
twelvemonths,  the  sum  of  dB  18,000;  the 
Duke  of  Tantallan  was  in  for  some  dS3000, 
the  Marquis  of  Marmalade  for  dSGOOO ;  and 
those  two  peers  made  the  most  solemn  vows 
never  to  hkve  any  thing  to  do  again  with 
joint-stock  companies :  though  it  must  be 
owned,  that  they  had  been,  as  the  phrase  is, 
"  let  off  easily."  But  I  must  not  disguise 
from  the  reader  that  the  Artificial  Kain 
Company  was  not  the  only  one  with  which 
^ese  distinguished  individuals,  together 
with  Lord  Dreddlington,  had  become  con- 
nected— ^there  was  the  Gunpowder  and 
Fresh  Water  Company,  of  which  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  were  the  So- 
licitors'—but mtffieientfor  the  day  is  the  toil 
thereof  i  and  let  ^t  suffice,  for  the  present, 
to  say,  that  some  short  time  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Tantallan,  on  tfce  part  of  the  E2arl 
of  Dreddlington,  paid  *down  the  sum  of 
iK10,000  on  account  of  the  abovementioned 
sum  of  igl8,000,  the  remainder  of  which 
was  to  be  called  for  in  six  months'  time. 
Mr.  Gammon,  however,  coiJd  not  think  of 
the  possibility  of  the  Gunpowder  Com- 
pany's explosion  without  a  shudder,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dre'adful  extent  to  which  Lord 
Dreddlington  "was  implicated,  and  from 
which  Gammon  feared  that  theie  really  was 
no  ^neans  of  extricating  him.  What  wonld 
he  nave  given  never  to  have  seduced  the 
earl  into  embarking  into  any  such  specula- 
tions 1  Nay,  what  would  he  not  have  given, 
never  to  have  set  eyes  upon  either  the 
earl  of  Dreddlington  or  the  liady  Cecilia  ? 
What  advantage  had  he  ever  gained,  after 
all,  by  his  desperate  grasp  after  aristocratic 
connexion?  If,  however,  the  earl  shonld 
prove  really  and  permanently  insane,  what 
a  God-send  wonla  such  an  event  be,  in  every 
point  of  view,  to  Gammon — silencing  for 
ever  the  chief  sufferer — ^and  saving  Gam- 
mon from  all  the  endless  vexations  and 
anxieties  arising  out  of  personal  explana- 
tions and  collisions  with  the  man  whom 
he  had  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  pecuniary 
ruin — from,  in  short,  a  world  of  reproaches 
and  execrations. 

As  for  Mr.  Titmouse,  the  fortunale  (/) 
possessor  often  thousand  a  year — as  thou- 
sands, with  a  siffh  of  envy,  regarded  him — 
those  of  the  public  who  had  an«pponunitj 
of  watching  his  public  motions,  gave  him 
credit  for  feeling  very  deeply  th©  melan 
cfaoly  9eteavement  which  he  had  stmtalhei^ 
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in  the  loss  of  the  Lady  Cecilia ;  but  those 
>aore  intimately  acquainted  with  his  family 
nrcomstances,  couid  not  help  remarking 
one  little  ingredient  of  pleasure  in  his  recent 
cup  of  bitterness ;  yIz.  that  as  Lady  Cecilia 
had  left  no  offspring— no  dear  pledge  of 
afTection— Mr.  Titmouse  was  not  only 
saved  a  vast  deal  of  anxiety  as  to  the 
bringing  up  of  the  child,  but  had  become 
himself  heir  apparent  to  the  barony  of  Dre- 
lincourt  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlinglon ;  who,  whateyer  might  be  the 
effect  of  his  whispered  misfortunes  in  his 
pecuniary  speculations,  had  not  the  power, 
being  merely  tenant  for  life  urider  the  entail, 
of  injuring  the  fortune  annexed  to  the  title. 
ThoOgh  Air.  Gammon  loathed  the  very  sight, 
the  very  thought,  of  Titmouse,  he  was  yet 
the  centre  of  prodigious  anxiety  to  Gam- 
mon, who  felt  that  he  had,  at  all  events  at 
present,  a  deep  stake  in  the  upholding  to 
the  world  Mr.  Titmouse's  position  and 
credit.  He  had  been  frightened  by  Gam- 
mon into  a  state  of  the  most  abject  submis- 
sion to  all  his  requirement&-— one  of  which 
was,  the  preservation  of  that  external*  de- 
corum, when  in  public,  which  had  produced 
the  very  favourable  impression  already  ad- 
verted to.  The  other  was,  a  vast  contrac- 
tion of  his  expenditure.  Mr.  Gammon  in- 
sisted upon  his  disposing  of  his  house  in 
Park  Lane— which  had,  indeed,  been  for 
months  almost  destitute  of  furnfture,  that 
having  fallen  a  prey  to  divere  of  his  exe- 
cution creditors-— bat  engaged  for  him  a 
suite  of  handsome  furnished  apartments  in 
Chapel  Street,  May  Fair,  allowing  him 
the  attendance  of  a  valet,  as  usual ;  and  also 
hiring  for  him  a  cab,  tiger,  groom,  and  a 
couple  of  saddle-horses,  with  which  Mr. 
Titmouse  contrived  to  make  an  appearance, 
before  so  much  of  the  world  as  was  left  in 
London  during  the  autumn,  suitable  to  his 
station.  Some  of  the  more  clamorous  of 
his  creditors,  Mr.  Gammon  had  contrived 
to  pacify  by  considerable  payments  on  ac- 
count, and  a  solemn  assurance  that  every 
one  of  Mr.  Titipiouse's  debts  was  in  train 
for  rapid  liquidation.  Could  his  creditors, 
indeed, — »Gammon  asked — ^fail  to  see  and 
judge  jfor  themselves,  what  an  -altered  man, 
in  his  person  and  habits,  Mr.  Titmouse  had 
become,  since  the  shock  he  had  received  on 
the  death  of  Lady  Cecilia  ?  Had,  indeed, 
Mr.  Titmouse  felt  never  so  disposed  to  re- 
enter the  scenes  of  gay  and  expensive  pro- 
fligacy;— ^in  which  he  had  revelled  so  madly 
during  the  first  eighteen  momhs  after  his 
extraordinary  exaltation— there  was  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  his  d<Hng  so,  in  his  having 
neglected  to  pay  divers  heavy  "d^ts  of 
honour,!'  as  they  are  strangely  called ;  for 
wluch  delinquencies  he  had  twice  had  his 
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nose  pulled  in  public,  and  once  been  horse- 
whipped. The  gates  of  the  sporting  world 
were  thus  finally  closed  against  him,  and 
thus  one  source  of  profligate  expenditure 
shut  out.  Though,  however,  he  was  free 
to  ride  or  drive  whithersoever  he  chose— 
and  that,  too,  as  became  a  man  of  fashion, 
in  respect  of  appearance  and  equipment- 
he  felt  but  a  pnsoner  at  large,  and  depended 
entirely  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Grammon  for  his  very  means  of  subsistence. 
*  Most  of  his  evenings  were  spent  in  such  of 
the  theatres  as  were  open,  while  his  nights 
were  often  passed  amidst  scenes  which 
were  very  strange  ones  indeed  for  a  young 
widower  to  be  seen  in !  Though  he  was  a 
frequent  visiter  at  Brookes',  I  must,  never- 
theless, do  that  respectable  club  the  justice 
of  sayinff,  that  its  members  were  not  very 
anxious  for  the  presence  or  company  of  Mr. 
Titmouse.  In  fact,  but  for  the  continued 
countenance  afforded  to  him,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  that  gentl^nan,  by  Mr,  O'Gibbet, 
my  friend  would  have  been  some  time  ago 
unceremoniously  expelled  from  the  club, 
where  he  had  made,  certainly,  one  or  two 
exceedingly  disagreeable  exhibitions.  Li- 
quor was  made  for  fools  to  get  drunk  with, 
and  so  shorten  their  encumbering  existence 
upon  the  earth ;  and  as  for  Titmouse,  I  really 
do  not  think  he  ever  went  to  bed  completely 
sober;  and  he  avowed,  tiiat  «' whenever 
he  was  alone,  he  felt  so  miserable ;"  and 
there  was  only  one  way,  he  said,  which  he 
knew  of  to  ''drive  dull  care  away." 
Though  aware  of  it  in  point  of  fact,  Tit- 
mouse had  neither  sense  nor  sensibility 
enough  to  appreciate  the  fearful  frailty  of 
tiiat  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  present 
advantage  of  station^^never  reflecting  that 
he  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  precipi- 
tated down  from  his  present  elevation,  far 
deeper  into  obscurity  and  poverty  than  he 
bad  ever  emerged  from !  He  had  no  powei 
of  enhancing  bis  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
either  by  vivid  contrast  with  the  past,  or 
with  the  possible  reverses  of  the  future.  A 
wealthy  and  profligate  fool  is  by  no  means 
the  enviable  person  he  may  appear  to  silly 
lookers-on;  but  what  must  he  be  when 
placed  in  the  circumstances  of  Titmouse 
He  found  town,  at  a  dull  season — the  fah 
df  the  year— to  be  sure,  become  daily  duller, 
the  sphere  of  his  enjoyments  having  become 
so  miserably  contracted.  Mr.  Gammon  was 
becoming  more  and  more  stem  and  gloomy ; 
in  f^ct.  Titmouse  always  dreaded  to  gonea^ 
hfm,  for  he  enjoined  on  him,  whenever  they 
met,  a  circumspection  which  was  new  and 
intolerable.  He  was  refused  admission  at 
Lord  Dreddlington's;  the  Duke  of  TantaJ- 
lan's  he  dared  not  go  near.  When,  in  the 
park,  he  met  the  earl's  chariot— a  diaodal 
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-^<-^  in  de9^  rao^^ming-^-the  place  of  La4y 
Cecilia  oocupied  now  by  Mias  Macsplaa- 
abas,  and  the  abattem  old  whiteobaired 
man  beaide  ber,  takiag  evidenlly  no  notice 
of  an  J  thing  about  bioi;  if  Titi^oiiae  caught 
Miaa  Macsplenchan^a  eje^  it  was  instantly 
zeBaoved,  aa  from  a  disagreeable  object  He 
never  met  that  carriage  without  a  slMiddery 
and  a  violent  one,  at  Sought  of  the  frightful 
fraud  of  which  he  had  been  at  first  tm  un- 
conscious instrument,  but  to  which  he  was 
now  a  consenting  party.  He  had  earnestly 
besought  Mr.  Uammoa  to  allow  him  to 
^end  a  few  months  on  the  Continent,  and 
provide  him  with  funds  to  do  so;  but  on  due 
oonsid^ration,  Mr.  Gammon  refused  in  the 
very  critical  conjuncture  of  existing  cir- 
cumst«nces-*-at  all  events  till  he  should 
have  been  furnished  wi^  some  clue  to  the 
couise  which  the  paiding  inviestigadon  was 
taking.  But  Mr.  Gammon  consented  to  his 
going  down  to  Yatton;  so  down  he  ww^ 
but  to  en^nt«r  onl^  sullen  faces ;  servants 
whose  ws^ree  were  m  arrear ;  tenants  whom 
his  exactions  were  ruining;  the  friends  of 
Mudflint  and  Bloodsuek,  indignant  at  his 
not  coming  forward  to  rescue  then  from 
impending  destractton ;  and  his  oonstituency 
funoQs  at  the  number  of  bills  remaining  un- 
paid ;  at  his  total  disre^sffd  d* their  interests 
in  Parliament;  sgad  his  contets^ible  and 
ridiculous  conduct  and  appearance  there. 
As  for  any  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  c^  the 
neighbourhood,  of  course  their  notice  of  him 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  From  g09d 
little  Dr.  Tathara,  even,  he  could  ffei  no- 
thing more  than  a  cold  and  guarded  civili^ ; 
in  fist,  Mr.  Titmouse  was  fifty  times  move 
miserable  at  Yatton  than  he  had  been  in 
London;  and,  moreover,  the  old  hall  had 
be^  completely  stripped  of  the  handsome 
fumititfe  thai  had  been  put  into  it  on  bis 
coming  mto  possession,  by  his  voracious 
execution-creditors;  and  ml  he  could  do 
nere  to  enjoy  existence,  was  to  smoke,  and 
drink  lurandy  and  water.  He  felt  an  im- 
postiMr;  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  there; 
no  claim  to  the  respect  or  attrition  of  any 
one.  Through  the  noble  grounds  of  Yatton, 
amidst  the  Mi^  nelaaclKMy  sunshine  of  Oc- 
tober, he  walked,  frightenjBd  and  akme;  a 
falling  leaf  alighting  on  him  would  mate 
him  start  with  apprehension,  and  almost 
drop  his  cigar.  While  such  was.  the  dreary 
aspect  of  Ukixm  at  Yatton,  what  was  tfa^ 
condition  of  Mr.  Gammon  in  London  % 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  who  be- 

-  takes  himself  to  tortaons  modes  of  effisct- 

tng  hts  nuTposes,  and  securing  the  objects 

which  a  Veen  ambition  may  have  proposed 

'tohhn«canbe%iyw.  Hie  perpetual  dread 

of  deteetion  and  mtioe,  eanses  him  to  lie, 


as  it  w^rei  evev  writhing  up(m  a  bed  of  tor 
tare.  To  feel  <me's-sel7/at&*A^,  in  spite  oi 
deeply^laiid,  desperate,  and  duhoncwra^e 
schemes  for  securing  success,  is  sickenipg 
and  miserable  ind^  !  Such  a  (me  fedis 
that  the  bittorneaa  of  disappointment  will 
not  be  mitigated  or  assuaged  by  a  c<«sGi- 
ousness  of  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
those  who  havs  witnessed  the  unsuccessful 
attemptSt  a  thought  which  is  deadening  tc 
the  soul  i  and  Cfammon  felt  hknself  among 
the  most  mis^r^ble  of  maQkii»i.  All  other 
anxieties  were,  however,  at  present  ab8<»b- 
ed  in  onsi  thgt  oonceming  the  issue  of  the 
inquiry  then  nendingi  and  which,  as  it 
Were,  darkenea  his  spirit  within  him«  and 
hua^  row^  his  neck  like  a  millstone.  If 
the  issue  of  that  inquiry  should  be  adverse, 
he  had  absolutely  nothing  for  it  but  instant 
fiiflfht  from  universal  scorn  ^and  execration. 
Of  what  arail  would  then  be  all  his  pre- 
digiotts  mxieties,  ssierifices,  and  exertions, 
his  deep-laid  and  complicated  plans  and 
purposes?  He  would  have  irretrievably 
damned  himself,  £of  what  ?  To  allow  the 
wretohf  TTitmouse,  to  revel,  for  a  seas^m,  in 
unboimded  luxury  and  profligacy !  Wiiat 
single  personal  ^vantage  l»d  Mr.  Gam* 
men  hitherto  obtained  for  himself^  taxed  to 
their  utmost  as  had  been  his  pow^ul  ener- 
gies for  tike  last  thiee  years  I  First  of  all, 
as  to  Miss  Aubrey,  the  lovely  object  of  his 
intense  desires;  what  advance  had  he  made 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects, 
after  all  his  profound  and  cruel  treacheiy  to 
her  brother  ?  Not  a  hair's  breadth.  Nvf^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  slight  footing  of  inti- 
macy which  he  had  contrived,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  secure,  he  had  now  lost  fot' 
ever.  Could  they  have  fiuled  to  perceive, 
in  spite  of  all  his  devices,  his  hand  ia  the 
recent  persecutioa  of  Mr.  Aubr^  %  The 
stem  deportment  of  Mr.  Rttnmngt<m,  who 
had  exprea^y  prohibited,  on  the  part  oi 
Mr.  Awrey,  all  communication  with  that 
sentlemaa  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  except  through  him- 
self^ the  aforesaid  Mr.  Runnington,  spoke 
volumes.  Moreover,  Mr.  Gammon  had 
chanoed  to  be  prowling  about  Vivian  street 
on  the  very  evening  on  which  Lord  de  la 
Zouoh  maiae  his  unexpected  appearance 
with  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  already  described ; 
and  Gammon  had  seen  Mr.  Aubrey,  Mrs. 
Aubrev,  and  Miss  Aubrey,  followed  by  hm 
loid^p,  enter  his  carriage,  in  dinner-cos- 
tume; and  be  thought  with  a  violent  pang 
of  mie  Mr.  Delamere !  He  had  also  asoe^ 
tained  how  suddenly  Ids  lordship  had  eome 
over  fSrom  Paris,  just  at  that  crisis  in  the 
cirenmstanoes  of  the  Anbrevs;  and  how 
probable  was  it,  that  his  Ic^stoV  potoil 
intOEleienee  had  ortginated  the  maaUahJA 
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|iroeee4iA^  of  the  eeoletdafttical  oeurtt 
And  suppose  the  resQlt  of  these  pFOceed-* 
iiigs  should  be,  to  detect  the  impositioQ  by 
meiMfis  of  whleh  Titmouse  had  been  en- 
abled to  oust  Mr.  Aubrey  from  Yatton,  what 
must  «A€,  what  must  they  all,  think  of  Mr. 
Gammon,  after  his  avowal  to  Miss  Aubrey  1 
IneTitably,  that  he  had  either  originally 
oontrived,  or  wa^noj/v^  eonniYing  at,  the 
imposture!  And  what ifsheieally^wer^  now 
all  the  while  engaged  to  the  future  Lord  de 
la  Zouchi  And  u  the  present  Lord  de  la 
Zouch,  with  his  immense  revenues,  were 
lesolved  to  bear  Mr.  Aubrey  through  all  his 
difficulties  and  troubles  with  a  hiffh  hand  I 
Had  not  Gammon  already  felt  tEe  heavy 
hand  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch  in  the  late  ao- 
oursed  bribery  actions  t  And  suppose  him 
iltimjilated  to  set  on  foot  tha  pending  pro- 
ceedings, by  the  communi^tions  oi  Miss 
Aubrey,  concerning  Mr.  Gammon's  own 
admissions  to  her,  was  his  lordship  likely  to 
£Uter  in  his  purposes  1 

Look  agam  at  the  financial  diffieuUies 
which  were  thickoning  around  him.  Be* 
tween  sixty  and  seventy  thous»id  pounds 
had  been  already  raised  on  oaortgagfe  of  the 
Yatton  estates:  and  not  a  shilling  more 
could  now  be  raised  without  additional  afid 
collateral  security,  which  Gamnnm  could 
Bot  procure.  Then  there  was  the  interest 
payable  hair-yearly  on  these  mor^ges, 
which  alone  swallowed  up  some  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  poui^ds  annually.  In 
Edition  to  this.  Titmouse  was  over  head- 
and-ears  in  debt;  and  he  must  be  supported 
s^U  the  while  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
station ;  and  an  establishment  must  be  kept 
up  at  Yatton.  How,  with  all  this,  was 
Air.  Gammon's  own  dearly  bought  rent<> 
cbarge  to  be  realized.!  The  already  ever- 
burdened  property  was  totally  unequal  to 
bear  this  additional  pressure.  Again,  if  his 
motion  which  was  to  be  made  in  the  ensu* 
iJDg  term  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Wig^ 
lisp  v.  Gammon  should  &il,  there  he  was 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  plaintiff  for  a  sum 
very  nearly  amounting  to  four  thousand 
pounds,  (including  the  heavy  ^sosts,)  and 
capable  <h  being  mimediately  entorced  bj 
incarceration  of  his  person,  or  seizure  of  his 
I^Qcds !  Mr.  Gammon,  moreover,  had  been 
iguaibrtunate  in  some  gambling  speculations 
in  the  funds,  by  which  means  the  money 
he  had  so  quickly  made,  had  been  as  quick- 
Ij  lost.  It  was  true,  there  were  the  proba- 
Me  proceeds  of  the  two  promissory  notes 
now  put  in  suit  against  Mr.  Aubrey,  and 
mlso  the  bond  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch  himself, 
in  all  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  pounds 
yg^ith.  interest:  but  months  must  necessarily 
elapse  before,  even  in  the  ordinary  course, 
the  actions  for  the  recovery  of  these  sums 


'«oidd  be  brsnf  hi  to  a  sueoessful  issue ;  to 
say  notbmg  of  any  disastrous  occuirenes 
whidi  GammcHi  could  just  conceive  &s 
possibility  of,  and  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  fetally  impugning  the  right  of  ac- 
tion of  Mr.  Titmouse.  Gammon  had  re- 
peatedly turned  in  his  mind  Uie  propriety 
of  raising  money  by  assignmmt  of  the  bond 
of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  but  for  several  iteasons 
had  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  venture  upon 
such  a  step.  For  instance,  the  bond  would 
be  due  within  a  month  or  two;  and  who 
would  advance  any  serious  sum  on  so  large 
a  security,  without  rigOTous  inquiries  into 
the  validity  of  the  bond  in  point  of  exac- 
tion, and  the  right  of  the  obugee  to  put  it 
in  suit  t  Supponng  the  issue  of  the  ecele- 
siastical  mquiry  to  be  adverse,  and  Tit* 
mouse's  title  to  the  Yattcm  property  to  be 
destroyed ;  would  not  that  at  oncectivaUdate 
his  claims  upon  the  bond,  and  also  upon  the 
two  promissory  notes  1  Lastly,  his  hopes 
of  political  advancement,  to  which  he  ckmg 
wi^  mevedible  tenaei^,  full  blooming 
tboqgh  ^y  had  been  to  the  moment  of  Ms 
beinpr  Bo^&f  the  bribery  penalties,  were 
t4l  m  danger  of  being  blighted  forever, 
unless  be  could  sqccc^  in  defeatbg  the 
verdict  during  the  ensuing  term,  of  which 
he  entertained  scarce  any  hope  at  aU. 
But  s^B  supposing  him  successful  there, 
what  wss,  to  becc 
of  the  pending  ec 
should  bmnd  him  x 
the  most  gross  a 
nay,  ashing*  in  fie 
llius,  success  (» 
tical  suit,  was  in  (i 
eveiv  thing  turned 

would  be  either  his  salvation,  or  his  de- 
struction; and  the  ihou^ht  of  it  kept  him 
in  a  state  of  feverish  trepidation  and  excite- 
ment, ftom  onismin^  to  night;  rendering 
him  almost  wholly  incapable  of  attending 
to  his  professional  business.  He  had  gone 
down  severd  times,  accompanied  hf  Mr. 
Quod,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  was  ^ct£ca- 
ble,  t^  course  which  thin^  were  taking. 
Mr.  Quod  W8»  very  sanguine  indeed  as  tc 
the  issue;  but,  alas  I  Gammon  had  not 
ventured  to  tell  him  tiie  true  state  of  the 
case :  so  that  Quod  naturally  confined  him<> 
self  to  the  substantiating  of  Mr.Titniouse's 
pedigree,  as  it  had  been  propounded,  and 
with  success,  at  the  trial  of  ejectment.  Mr. 
Gammon  tarembled  at  the  syst^nalic  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  cause  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Aubrey;  what  might  It  not 
elicit!  Regardless  of  the  c<msequences, 
he  had  several  tunes  tried  to  ascertain  from 
those  who  had  been  examined,  the  eoune 
q£  inquiry  which  had  been  pursued,  and 
the  evidence  which  had  been  obtained  from 
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tb^m,  but  in  yaln :  some  of  ike  witnesses 
were  in  a  station  of  society  which  repelled 
his  advances ;  and  others  weilB  effectually 
deterred  from  communicativeness  by  the 
ii^unctions  of  the  commissioner.  Thus 
IVlr.  Gammon  could  ascertain  nothing ;  and 
was  left  to  await,  in  fearful  suspense,  the 
legitimate  issue  of  this  tantalising  and 
mysterious  process,  till  the  day  when 
♦* publication"  should  "pass,'*  and  both 
parties  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  evi* 
dence  which  had  oeen  obtained. 

The  prospects  of  the  Aubreys,  brightened 
tiiough  they  had  been  by  the  siidden  inter- 
ference of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  deepest  gloom,  did  not  dis- 
turb that  calm  and  peaceful  course  of  life 
which  they  ha<l  maintained  through  all  their 
troubles.  Oh,  how  animated  and  happy, 
however,  was  now  that  little  faniily ! — ^and 
that  not  through  any  overweening  confidence 
as  to  the  result  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch's  opera- 
tions on  their  behalf,  but  from  a  pious  and 
cheerful  persuasion  that  they  were  not  for- 
saken of  Heaven,  which  had  given  this 
token  of  its  remembrance.  The  beauUful 
bloom  began  to  reappear  on  the  cheeks  both 
of  Mrs.f  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Aubrey  was  no  longer  laden  with  gloom 
and  anxiety.  He  pursued  the  study  of  the 
law  with  steadfest  energy  till  the  period  of 
Mr.  Mansfield's  quitting^  town,  and  his 
chambers  being  closed  till  the  beginning 
of  November.  The  Aubreys,  poor  souls! 
secretly  pined  for  a  glimpse,  however  brief, 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  country;  and  about 
the  middle  of  September,  they,  sure  enough, 
received  a  very  pressing  invitation  from 
Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  for  all  of  them 
to  join  them  m  France,  by  way  of  a  total 
and  enlivening  change  «f  scene.  Mrs.  Au- 
brey and  Kate  had  all  but  persuaded  Mr. 
Aubrey  into  an  acceptance  of  the  kind  invi- 
tation, when  he  suddenly  thought  of  what 
he  deemed  an  insuperable  obstacle.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Mf,  Aubrey  had  given 
bail  to  a  very  large  amount,  nearly  sixteen 
thousand  pounds,  in  the  two  actions  at  the 
suit  of  Mr.  Titmouse  and  of  Messrs.  Quiric, 
Gammon,  and  Snap ;'  and,  on  inquiry,  two 
of  the  friends  who  had  become  bail  for  him 
were  abroad,  and  could  not  be  communicated 
with ;  so  Mr.  Aubrey  peremptorily  refused, 
under  sucji  circumstances,  to  quit  the  coun- 
try, though  for  ever  so  brief  an  interval. 
On  seriously  assuring  Lord  de  la  Zouch 
that  there  existed  insuperable  objections  to 
his  just  then  leavitig  England,  the  ever- 
active  kindness  of  hisnc^le  friend  prompted 
a  fresh  proposal,  that  they  should  within  a 
week's  time,  all  of  them,  set  off  for  a  lovely 
residence  of  fais  lordship's  in  Essex,  some 
fifteen  miles  finmi  iowis^  called  Tunstall 


Priory,  where  they  would  find  evf^  thing 
fully  prepared  for  their  reception,  apd  where 
they  were  earnestly  entreated  to  remain  tiU 
they  should  be  joined  by  their  host  and  host- 
ess from  France,  about  the  latter  end  of 
October.  'Tis  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  the  exhilaration  of  spirits  with 
which,  the  invitation  bavin?  been  most 
gratefully  accepted  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  thej  all 
prepared  for  their  little  journey.  Mr.  Au- 
brey had  made  arrangements  for  theijr  going 
down  by  one  of  the  coaches,  which  went 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  Priory ;  but 
here  agnain  the  thoughtful  delicacy  and  kind- 
ness o?  his  lordship  was  manifest ;  for  the 
evening  before  they  set  off,  one  of  the  ser- 
vants from  Dover  Street  came  to  ask  at 
what  hour  they  would  wish  the  carriage  to 
call  for  them,  aijd  the  van  for  their  luggage, 
such  bein^  the  orders  which  had  come  from 
his  lordship ;  and  further,  that  the  carriage 
was  to  remain  at  their  command  during  ue 
whole  of  their  stay  at  the  Priory.  Both 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  in  their  excit^nent, 
burst  into  tears  on  hearing  of  this  additional 
trait  of  anxious  and  considerate  kindness. 
Oh !  it  would  have  cheered  your  heart,  ^ood 
feader,  to  see  the  blithe  faces,  and  bounding 
spirits  with  which  that  little  family  set  off 
on  the  ensttinff  morning  on  their  little  expe- 
dition. Oh !  now  refreshing  w^  the  coun- 
try air!  how. enlivening  and  beautiful  the 
country  scenery  amid  the  gentle  sunlight 
of  Sq)tember !  'Twas  a  little  paradise  of 
a  place,  and  as  day  after  day  glided  away, 
they  felt  a  sense  of  the  enjoyment  of  exist- 
ence, such  as  they  had  never  experienced 
before ! 

Though  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  transi- 
tion, the  order  of  events  requires  as  to  re- 
turn to  town,  and  t^HRo  very  pleasant  part 
of  town,  viz.  Thavies'  Inn.  'Twas  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  towards  the 
close  of  October,  and  Mr.  Gamm(m  was 
walking  to  and  fro  about  his  room,  wiiich 
was  cheerful  witli  the  light  of  a  lamp  and 
the  warmth  of  a  fire.  He  himself,  however, 
was  very  far  from  cheerful ;  he  was  in  a 
state  of  exquisite  anxiety  and  suspense; 
and  well  he  might  be,  for  he  was  in  mo-' 
mentary  expectation  of  receiving  a  copy  of* 
the  evidence  which  had  been  taken  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
suit,  publication  having  passed  the  day  be- 
fore. He  muttered  blighting  curses  at  tht 
intoletable  delay  of  old  Sfr.  Quod,  who,  Sit 
Gammon  was  assured,  might  have  procured 
a  copy  of  the  evidence  several  hours  bBfore, 
with  only  moderate  exertion.  Twice  bad 
Mr.  Gammon's  messenger  been  despatched 
in  vain;  and  he  was  now  absent  on  th« 
third  errand  to  Mr.  Quod's  chambers.  Av 
length  Mr.  Gammon  heard  a  heavj^tstep 
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a»cendm9  the  stairs ;  he  knew  it,  and,  dart- 
ing to  the  door,  opened  it  just  as  his  mes- 
.  senger  had  reached  the  landing  with  a  bulky 
white  packet  under  his  arm.  sealed,  and  tied 
with  red  tape. 

"Ah!  that  will  do.  Thank  you,  thank 
you !  call  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Gam- 
mon, hastily,  almost  snatching  the  packet 
out  of  the  man's  hand. 

"Mrs.sBrown,  don't  let  me  be  disturbed 
to-night  by  any  one,  on  any  consideration," 
said  he  to  his  laundress ;  and,  having  order- 
ed her  to  close  the  outer  door,  he  re-entered 
his  sitting-room,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
burst  open  the  seals,  tape,  and  cartridffe- 
. paper,  and  fastened  in  an  instant  with  de- 
vouring eyes  upon  the  pregnant  enclosure. 
Over  page  after  page  his  eye  glanced  with 
lightmng  speed,  his  breathing  unconscious- 
ly accelerated  the  while.  When  he  had 
got  to  about  the  middle  of  it,  his  breath 
was  for  a  minute  or  so  suspended,  while 
his  affrighted  eye  travelled  down  a  couple 
of  pages,  which  told  him  all — all  he  had 
feared  to  see,  and  more — ^more  than  he  had 
known  himself.  "Ah,  perdition ;  the  game 
is  up !"  he  faintly  exclaimed,  and,  nsing 
from  his  chair,  threw  himself  down  upon 
the  sofa,  in  a  state  of  dismay  and  bewilder- 
ment which  no  words  of  mine  are  powerful 
enough  to  describe. 

Quite  as  much  anxiety  had  been  felt  on 
the  same  subject  in  a  different  quarter,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day,  at  the  Priory; 
where  were  still  the  Aubreys,  who  had 
been  joined  a  week  before  by  Lord  and 
Lady  de  la  Zouch,  and  Mr.  Delamere,  for 
he  had  come  over  with  them  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Mr.  Runnington  had  written  to  as- 
sure Mr.  Aubrey,  that  the  first  moment  of 
his  being  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  evi- 
dence, he  would  come  down  post  with  it. 
As,  however,  nine  o'clock  elapsed  without 
his  having  made  his  appearance,  Mr.  Dela- 
mere slipped  out,  and,  without  announcing 
his  intention,  ordered  his  groom  to  have  his 
horses  in  readiness,  instantly;  and  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  he  was  on  his 
way  to  town,  having  left  a  hasty  verbal 
message,  acquainting  Lord  and  Lady  de  la 
Zouch  of  the  object  of  his  sudden  move. 
"When  he  reached  Mr.  Runnington's  offices 
he  found  no  one  there,  to  his  infinite  disap- 
iiointment.  Having  slept  in  Dover  Street, 
he  reappeared  at  Mr.  Runnington's  about 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  found  a 
chaise  and  four  at  the  door,  into  which  Mr. 
Runnington,  with  a  large  packet  under  his 
arm,  was  in  the  very  act  of  entering,  to  drive 
down  to  the  Priory. 

**  How  is  itf  for  God's  sake !"  said  Mr. 
Delamere,  rushing  forward  to  Mr.  Ronning- 


tdn,  ¥^ho  was  sufficienljy  surpriseQ  at  se^ 
ing  him. 

"  Oh,  thank  God !  The  battle's  ours !" 
replied  Mr.  Runnington,  with  delighted  ex- 
citement. "The  murder's  out!  I'll  piedge 
my  exiatence  that  within  six  months'  time 
we  have  them  all  back  at  Yatton !" 

"  You're  off,  are  not  yon  1"  inquired  De- 
lamere, as  excited  as  himself. 

"To  be  sure,  won't  you  come  with  me ?" 
replied  Mr.  Runnington. 

"  Rattle  away,  ray  lads !"  cried  out  Dela- 
mere to  the  post-boys,  and  the  next  moment 
they  were  on  their  way,  and  at  indeed  a 
rattling  pace.  In  somewhere  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter's  time,  the  reeking  horses 
and  dusty  chaise  dashed  up  to  the  hall  door 
of  the  Priory;  and,  as  Delamere  caught 
one  or  two  figures.standing  at  the  windows, 
he  waved  his  white  handkerchief  in  triumph 
through  the  chaise  window.  That  brought 
Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  breathless  to  the  door;  out 
jumped  Delamere,  without  waiting  for  the 
steps  to  be  let  down,  and,  grasping  the  hands 
of  all  four,  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm, 
"  Victory !  Victory  !  but  where  is  she  V 

"  Somewhere  in  the  grounds,  sir,"  re- 
plied a  servant. 

"  Mr.  Runnington  will  tell  you  all"-— 
said  Delamere ;  and,  springing  off  the  step, 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  twinkling,  in  quest  of 
Miss  Aubrey— -burning  to  be  the  first  with 
the  Joyful  news.  He  soon  caught  sight  of 
her  graceful  figure — she  was  standing  with 
her  back  towards  him,  apparently  in  a 
musing  posture,  gazing  at  the  bubbling 
rivulet.  Hearing  his  bounding  steps,  sl^ 
turned  round,  and  startled  at  seeing  him. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Aubrey— Kate,  Kate !"— he 
stammered,  breathlessly — "By  heavens, 
we've  won!" — Miss  Aubrey  turned  yeiy 
pale. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Delamere — ^yon  cannot  be — 
I  hype  you  are  not  mi5taken" — said  she, 
faintly. 

"  On  my  sacred  word  of  honour,  I  have 
seen — ^1  have  read  it  all  myself!  'Tis  as 
sure  as  that  the  sun  is  shining — 'Tis  all  uj> 
with  the  villains!"  Miss  Aubrey  made 
him  no  answer ;  her  cheek  continued  white 
as  that  of  a  statue ;  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  put  his  arm  round 
her, — if  he  had  not,  she  would  have  fallen. 

"  Come ! — Come !  My  sweet,  my  lovely 
Kate!  Rouse  yourself !"  cried  he,  with  fond 
anxiety,  and  pressed  his  lips  gently  on  her 
forehead — a  liberty  of  which  she  was  pro- 
bably not  conscious,  for  she  made  no  show 
of  resistance.  Presently  she  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  her  eyes  opened,  and,  finding  hetself 
entirely  m  hi$  embrace*  she  made  a  slight 
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eibittodiscaigage  herself^  bttt  in  Tain.  He 
«f  as  supporting  her  on  one  knee— for  there 
WW  no  bench  or  seat  within  riew.  She 
barst  into  teafs,  and  they  soon  relieved  her 
pent-up  bosom  of  its  excitement. 

**  Dearest  Kate— it*s  glorious  news,  and 
I  have  been  too  hast^  with  it." 

*'No— no— Mr.  Uelamere!  I  am  only 
orerpowered  with  joy  and  with  gratitude ! 
Oh»  Mr.  Delamere,  I  could  sink  out  of  ^our 
sight!" 

/  '*  Poh !  my  own  angel !— Don*t  make  me 
miserable  by  talking  m  &at  strain." 

^Well,  what  $Sail  I  sayV  cried  she, 
passionately,  bursting  a^^ain  into  tears,  and 
taming  her  face  from  him,  feeling  that  it 
was  r^dening. 

^«  Sayy  Kate  t  That  you  will  let  me  love 
yeu,  and  will  lore  me  in  return !  Come, 
my  own  Kate !  Heaven  smiles  <m  you — 
•mile  you  on  mef^^  She  spoke  notp— but 
sobbed,  her  face  sUll  averted  from  him. 

'^I  loiow  you  wonH  say  me  nay,  Kate, 
if  it's  only  for  th^  new»  I've  brought  you 
express"— said  Delamere,  ardently,  and 
imprinted  a  passionate  kiss  on  her  unre- 
sisting lips. 

^'  My  sweet  Kate !  how  I  have  thought 
of  you  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  which 
I've  been"— commenced  Delamere,  af^r 
having  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
time  imprinted  his  lips  upon  the  ripe  and 
rosy  lips  of  his  bcK&utilul  mistress — and 
Heaven  only  knows  what  other  absurdities 
he  might  have  been  guil^  of,  when,  to 
Kate's  inconcMvable  embarrassment,  be- 
hold a  sudden  turn  brought  them  full  in 
▼iew  of  Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch  and 
Mr.  Runnington. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Aubrey,"  cried  Lord  de 
la  Zouch,  **  we  have  come  to  congratulate 
you  on  this  great  event !"  and  he  grasped 
her  affectionately  by  the  hands,  and  then 
Lady  de  la  Zouch  embraced  her  future 
daughtei^m-law,  whose  cheeks  burned  like 
fire,  while  those  of  Mr.  Delamere  tingled  a 
litde. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  seem  to  have 
been  making  hay  while  ^e  sun  shines," 
said  his  lordship,  in  a  low  tone,  and  laugh- 
hag,  having  left  Miss  Aubrey  and  Lady  de 
lalZouch  together  for  a  few  moments. 

*' Dearest  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  how  did 
my  brother  bear  it !"  inquired  Miss  Aubrey. 

^*  He  bore  it  with  calmness,  though  he 
tamed  very  pale;  but  poOT  MrSv  Aubrey 
was  very  painfully  eiKsited — it  was  reallv 
a  most  affectiug  soene.  But  she  is  mach 
better  now — atiall  we  return  to  the  house  1 
—By  the  way,"  added  she  dyly,  ^now 
vott're  come  inio  ymtr  f^rtune^  as  tlie  saying 
IS,  Kate— I— J  suppose  G^iirey  has  been 


talking  nonsense  iA  you.**  Poor  Kafts 
folush^  deeply*  and  burst  into  tears. 

That  was  a  happy  day,  and  Mr.  Run- 
nington, havin?  been  compelled  to  stay  to 
dinner,  returned  home  at  a  late  hour,  feeling 
already  richly  repaid  for  all  his  exertions. 
Miss  Aubrey  sat  up  till  a  late  hour  in  her 
own  room,  writing,  according  to  a  pro- 
mise she  had  given,  a  very  long  letter  to 
Dr.  Tatham,  in  which  she  ?ave  him  as  full 
an  account  as  she  could  of  the  surprising 
and  iecisive  event  which  had  happene£ 
'Twas  Quite  the  letter  of  a  daughter  to  a 
fond  fetfier— full  of  ardent  affection,  and 
joyous  anticipations  of  seeing  him  again ; 
but  as  to  the  otiier  little  incident  oi  the 
day,  which  concerned  herself  personally, 
Kate  paused — ^laid  down  her  pen — ^resumed 
it— blushed — ^hesitated — and  at  length  ex- 
tinguished her  taper  and  retired  to  rest,  say- 
ing to  herself  that  she  would  think  of  it, 
and  make  up  her  mind  by  the  morning. 

The  letter  went  off",  however,  after  all, 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  possi- 
bility of  its  lovely  writer  becoming  a  future 
Lady  de  la  Zouch. 

But  it  is  now  high  time  that  the  reader 
should  be  put  into  possession  of  the  import- 
ant disclosures  produced  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical inquiry :  and  we  must  for  a  while  lose 
sight  of  the  happy  Aubreys,  and  the  gloomy, 
discomfited  Grammon,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  exact  state  of  facts 
which  had  called  forth  such  violent  and  op- 
posite emotions. 

The  reader  may  possibly  bear  in  mind 
that  Mr.  Titmouse  had  established  his  right 
to  succeed  to  the  Yatton  property,  then  en- 
joyed by  Mr.  Aubrey,  by  maxing  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury,  on  the  trial  at  York, 
that  he,  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Titmouse,  was 
descended  from  an  elder  branch  of  the 
Aubrey  familv :  that  there  bad  existed  an 
unsuspected  female  descendant  of  Stephen 
Dreddlington,  the  elder  brother  of  Geoffrey 
Dreddlin^on,  through  whom  Mr.  Aubrey 
derived  his  claim  to  the  succession;  and 
that  this  obscure  female  descendant  had  left 
issue  equally  obscure  and  unsuspected, — 
viz.  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse, — ^to  whom 
our  ftiend  Titmouse  was  shown  to  be  heir- 
at-law.  In  fact,  it  had  been  shown  in  open 
court,  by  clear  and  satisfactoiy  evidence, 
FirsU  that  the  aforesaid  Gabriel  Tittlebat 
Tttmonse  was  the  direct  descendant  of 
Stephen  Dreddlington;  Secondly^  the  mar- 
riage of  Gabriel  Tittlebat  'Htmouse ;  Third- 
ly^ the  birth  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  the  first, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  issue  of  that  marriage. 
All  these  were  not  only  proved,  but  unques* 
tionable  facts;  and  from  tilem,  <ft  ^%^ 
dasoent  went,  the  preferable  rig^  of  Tit 
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mouse  to  that  of  Aubrey,  rasulled  a9  an  in- 
evitable inference,  and  the  verdict  WMit  ao- 
eordiiigly*  But,  as  soon  as^  according  to 
the  happy  and  invaluable  eugs^estion  of  the 
.  Attorney-General,  a  rigid  inquiry  ^d  be^i 
instituted  on  ike  ^xtt,  whence  the  oral  and 
doc4imentary  evidence  had  been  <^taiaed  by 
Mr,  Gammon,  an  inquiiy  conducted  by  per- 
sons infinitely  more  familiar  with  eiach.  mat- 
ters than  c(Mnmon  lawyeTB,  diose  acute  and 
indefatigable  inquisitors  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  following  remarkable  discovery.  It 
was  found  that  the  two  old  witnesses  who 
had  been  called  to  prove  that  part  of  the 
case,  on  the  trial,  had  since  died— one  of 
them  very  recently.  But  in  pushing  llieir 
inquiries,  one  or  two  other  M  witnesses 
were  met  with  who  had  not  been  called  by 
Mr.  Gammon^  even  if  he  had  been  aware 
of  their  existence ;  and  one  of  these,  an  old 
man,  while  being  closely  interrogated  upon 
another  matter,  happencNd  to  let  fkll  Some 
expressions  which  startled  the  person  mak- 
ing minutes  of  the  evidence ;  for  he  spoke 
of  Mr.  Titmouse's  mother  uttder  three  d^ 
fetent  names,  GtibMns^  Oakie^^  and  J(^Son. 
Now,  the  proof  of  the  trial  had  been  simply 
the  marriage  of  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titaouae, 
by  bans,  to  Janet  Johnson,  apiwAer*  Either, 
then,  both  the  witnesses  must  be  mistaken 
as  to  her  having  had  other  names,  or  there 
must  be  some  strange  mystery  at  the  bottom 
of  it— ^nd  so  it  ^  length  turned  out.  This 
woman's  maiden  name  had  been  Gubbins ; 
then  she  had  married  a  ropemaker,  of  the 
name  of  Oakley,  in  Stafibrd^ire,  but  had 
separated  from  him,  after  twoor  tliree  years' 
quarrelsome  cohabitation,  and  gone  into 
ifori»hire,  where  she  had  resided  for  some 
time  with  an  aunt — in  fact,  no  other  a  per- 
son than  old  Blind  Bess.  Afterwards,  she 
had  become  acquainted  with  Gabriel  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse ;  and,  to  conceal  the  ^t  of 
her  previous  marriage,— her  husband  being 
alive  at  the  time, — she  was  married  to  Ga- 
briel Titmouse  under  the  name  of  **  John- 
son." Two  years  afterwards,  this  exem- 
plary female  died,  leavii^  an  only  diild, 
Tittlebat  Titmouse.  Shortly  afterwards, 
his  father  came  up  to  Londcm,  bringing  with 
him  his  little  son;  and  some  &yre  years 
afterwards  died,  leaving  a  few  hundred 
pounds  behind  him  for  the  bringing  up  of 
Tittiebat  decently— a  du^  undertaken  by  a 
distant  relative  of  his  lisither,  and  who  had 
been  dead  some  years.  Of  course,  Tit^ 
mouse,  at  ^e  time  when  he  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  knew  no  more  than  the 
dead  of  his  bein^  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  distmguished  tamily  of  the  Au- 
breys in  Yorkshire;  nor  of  the  very  on- 
pleasant  circumstances  attending  his  mo- 
tker'«  tnanrii^,  with  which  the   reader 


has  just  been  made  aequamted.  Nothing 
can  be  easier  ten  to  ccmceive  how  Mr 
Gammon  might  have  been  able,  even  if  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  the  facts,  to 
produce  am  impregnable  ease  in  court  by 
calling,  with  judgment,  only  that  evidence 
which  was  requisite  to  show  the  marriage 
of  Titmouse's  father  with  Janet  Johnson, 
vis.  an  examined  copy  oi  an  entry  in  the 
parish  register  of  GrilstcHi,  of  &e  fact  of  the 
marriage  und^  the  names  specified,  and 
some  other  slight  evidence  of  the  identic 
of  the  parties.  How  was  the  Attorney- 
General,*  Gs  any  one  advising  him,  to  have 
got  at  the  mj9>vsfsj  attending  the  name  of 
'*  Johnson,"  in  4vd  absence  of  suspicion 
pointed  precisely  at  that  circumstance  1 
The  defendant,  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  is 
necessarily  in  a  great  measure  in  Uie  dark, 
as  to  the  evidence  which  will  be  adduced 
against  him,  and  must  fight  the  evidence  as 
it  is  presented  to  him  m  court;  and  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  isf  generally  better  ad- 
vised than  to  bring  into  court  witnesses  who 
may  be  able,  tf  pressed,  to  disclose  mc^e 
than  is  necessary  or  desirable ! 

The  way  in  whiefa  Mr.  Gammon  became 
acquunted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case 
was  singular.  While  engaged  in  obtaining 
and  arranging  the  evidence  in  support  or 
the  plaintiff's  case,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.Lynx'sopinion,  Mr.  Gammon  stumbled 
upon  a  witness  who  dropped  one  or  two 
expressions^  which  suddenly  reminded  him 
of  two  like  documents  whkh  had  been 
some  time  before  put  into  his  possession, 
without  his  then  attaching  the  least  import- 
ance to  them.  He  was  so  disturbed  at  the 
ooinddenee,  that  he  returned  to  town  that 
very  night  to  inspect  the  papers  in  auestion. 
Hiey  had  been  obtidned  bjsSnap  nrom  old 
Blind  Bess :  in  fact,  (Jhitr  nos,)  he  had 
purloined  them  from  her  on  one  <h  the  oc- 
casions of  his  being  with  her  in  the  manner 
long  ago  described,  having  found  them  in 
an  old  Bible,  whi^h  was  in  a  still  older 
canvaew  bag;  and  they  consisted  of,  first,  a 
letter  fVom  one  James  Oakley  to  his  wife, 
informing  her  that  he  was  dying,  and  that, 
having  l^ard  she  was  living  with  another 
man,  he  exhorted  her  to  leave  her  wicked 
courses  before  she  died ;  secondly,  a  letter 
firom  one  Gabriel  Titmouse  to  his  wife,  re- 
proaching her  with  drunkenness  and  loose 
conduct,  and  saying  that  she  knew  as-  well 
as  he  did,  that  he  could  truisport  her  any 
day  he  liked;  therefore,  she  had  bettei 
mihd  what  she  was  about.  This  letter  was 
written  in  the  county  jail,  where  he  had 
been  sent  for  some  offence  against  the  same- 
laws.  Old  Blind  Bess  had  been  very  feeble 
when  her  niece  came  to  lire  v^ith  her;  and, 
though  aware  of  her  profligtte  conduct,  had 
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nerer  dreamed  of  Ihd  connexion  between 
the  ?reat  family  at  the  Hall  and  her  niece^s 
child.  These  were  the  two  documents 
which  Mr.  Titmouse  had  destroyed,  on 
Gammon's  hayingr  intrusted  them  for  a 
moment  into  his  hands.  Though  I  do  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  them  as  Mr. 
Gammon  did,  since  I  cannot  see  how  they 
could  hare  been  made  available  eyidenoe 
for  any  purpose  contemplated  by  Gammon, 
I  am  not  snrprised  at  his  doin?  so.  Th^j 
were  infinitely  too  dangerous  documents  to 
admit  of  his  taking  the  opinion  of  counsel 
upon;  he  therefore  kept  them  entirely  to 
himself,  as  also  the  discovery  to  which  they 
led,  not  trusting  his  secret  even  to  either  of 
his  partners.  Before  the  case  had  come 
into  court,  Mr.  Gammon  bad  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  now  laid  for  the  first 
time  before  the  reader ;  contemplating,  from 
the  first,  the  use  to  be  thereafter  made  of 
the  prodigious  power  he  should  have  be- 
come possessed  of,  ill  aid  of  his  own  per- 
sonal advancement.  Thus  was  Titmouse 
base-bom  indeed,  in  hctj  doubly  illegiti* 
mate ;  for,  first,  his  mother  was  guilty  of 
bigamy  in  marrying  his  father;  and,  se- 
condly, had  that  not  been  so,  her  marrying 
under  a  false  name  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  marriage  utterly  void,  and  equally,  of 
<;our8e,  to  bastardize  her  issue. 

Such,  then,  was  the  damning  discovery 
effected  by  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
and  which  would  by-and-by  blazon  to  the 
whole  world  the  astounding  fact,  that  this 
d«ubly  base-born  little  miscreant  had  been 
enabled,  by  the  profound  machinations  of 
Mr.  Gammon,  not  only  to  deprive  Mr.  Au- 
brey of  the  Yatton  estates,  but  also  to  in- 
termarry with  the  Lady  Cecilia,  the  last  of 
t)ie  direct  line  of  the  noble  Breddlingtons 
and  Drelinconrts,  to  defile  the  blood,  and 
blight  the  honour,  of  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
the  pioudest  of  the  nobility  of  England. 
Upon  Mr.  Grammon,  it  lit  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. For  many  hours  he  seemed  to  have 
been  utterly  crushed  and  blasted  by  it.  His 
faculties  appeared  paralped.  He  was  to- 
tally incapable  of  realizing  his  position,  of 
contemplating  the  prodigious  and  appalling 
<;onsequences  which  must  inevitably. and 
almost  immediately  ensue.  He  lay  u  pon  the 
sofa  the  whole  night  without  closing  his 
eyes,  or  having  moved  a  muscle  since  he  had 
thrown  himself  down  upon  it.  His  laundress 
eame  in  with  his  bed-candle,  trimmed  the 
lamp,  stirred  the  fire,  and  withdrew,  suppos- 
ing him  asleep.  The  fire  went  out,  then  the 
lamp,  and  when,  about  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  his  laundress  reappeared,  he  still 
lay  on  the  sojfa;  and  a  glimpse  of  his  pale 
ind  haggard  face  alarmed  her  greatly,  and 
site  went  for  a  medical  nan  before  he  was 


aWare  of  her  having  done  so.  On  her  retom- 
ing,  and  informing  him  of  what  she  had  done, 
it  roused  him  from  his  lethargy,  and,  rising 
from  the  sofa,  he  desired  her  to  go  back  and 
request  the  medical  man  not  to  come,  as  it 
was  unnecessary.  Heaving  profound  sighs, 
he  proceeded  to  his  dressing-room,  got 
through  his  toilet,  and  then  sat  down  to  the 
breakfast  table,  and  for  the  first  time  made 
a  very  powerful  effort  to  address  his  mind 
to  the  awful  nature  of  the  emergency  into 
which  he  was  driven.  Mr.  Quod  soon  after 
made  his  appearance. 

"This  is  a  wery— 4wry— wg-Zy  business^ 
Mr.  Gammon  !'*  quoth  he,-  with  a  gloomy 
oountenance,  as  he  sat  down ;  <^  I  look  upon 
it  there's  an  end  to  the  suit— eh  V 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  stir  further, 
certainly,"  relied  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a 
desperate  effort  to  speak  calmly :  then  there 
was  a  pause. 

(*  And  I  should  think  the  matter  can't  end 
here  ,•"  presently  added  Mr.  Quod.  "  With 
such  evidence  as  this,  of  course,  they'll 
attack  Yatton!" 

"Then  I  am  prepared  to  resist  them," 
said  Gammon;  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  sole  object  of  Mr.  Quod's  visit  was 
to  see  after  the  payment  of  his  bill ;  a  rea- 
sonable anxiety,  surely,  considering  the 
untoward  issue  of  the  proceedings. 

*^  How  could  all  this  have  escaped  me^ 
in  getting  up  the  case  for  the  trial  1"  said 
Gammon,  after  a  pause,  darting  an  anxious 
and  fbrtive  glance  at  his  companion. 

**  Ay,  I  hope  this  will  teach'  you  com- 
mon-law fellows,  that  there's  a  trick  or  two 
worth  knowing  at  Doctors'  Commons!" 
replied  Mr.  Qcrod.  **  D'ye  remember  what 
I  told  you  at  starting  1  How  was  it,  d'ye 
say,  you  couldn't  find  it  out  1  No  one  could, 
till  we  did !  But,  by-the-way,  do  we  fi^t 
any  more  in  the  cause  ?  Because  we  must 
decide  at  once,  it's  no  use,  I  should  say, 
going  to  the  expense  of  a  hearing^ 

''  I  will  give  you  an  answer  in  the  coarse 
of  the  day,  Mr.  Quod,"  replied  Gammon ; 
and  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  his  visiter; 
for  the  present:  and  then  reperused  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  and  considered  with- 
in himself,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  what 
coarse  he  ought  to  pursue.  He  had  need, 
truly,  to  do  so,  for  he  very  shortly  found 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  in  Mr. 
Runnington,  uncompromising  and  unielent 
ing,  whose  movements  were  equally  prompt, 
vigorous,  and  skilful.  That  gentleman, 
foOowing  up  his  blow,  and  acting  under 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  who 
had  just  returned  to  town  for  the  commenoe* 
ment  of  the  l^al  year,  viz*  Michaelmas 
Term,  first  of  aU  gave  notice,  through  Mr 
Pooaca,  of  his  intention  to  proceed  n  tdi 
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the  suit  for  administititioii ;  bat  foand  that 
the  enemy  in  that  quarter  bad  struck;  Mr. 
Quod  formally  notified  his  abandonment  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Titmouse. 
So  far  80  good.  Mr*  Runninffton's  next 
step  was  to  go  down  into  Staflbrdshire 
and  Yorkshire,  accompanied  bv  Mr.Pounce, 
and  by  his  own  experienced  confidential 
clerk,  in  order  to  ascertain  still  more  dis- 
tinctly and  conclusively  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  which  was  in  existence  impeach- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  Mr,  Titmouse.  His 
inquiries  were  so  satisfactory,  that,  within 
a  week  of  his  return  to  town,  he  had  caused 
an  action  of  ejectment  to  be  brought  for  the 
recovery  of  the  whole  of  the  Yatton  pro- 
perty ;  and  conies  of  the  **  declaration"  to 
DO  served  on  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  on  every 
tenant  in  possession  upon  the  estate.  Then 
he  caused  notices  to  be  served  on  every  one 
of  the  tenants,  calling  upon  them  not  to 
pay  rent  in  future  to  any  one  except  Charles 
kubrey.  Esquire,  or  his  agents  by  him  law- 
fully appointed ;  and  caused  a  formal  de- 
mand of  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate  to  be 
forthwith  served  upon  Mr.  Titmouse, 
Messrs.  Bloodsuck  and  Son,  and  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap;  and  also  ad- 
vertisements to  be  inserted  in  the  newspa- 
pers, to  caution  all  persons  againstadvancmg 
money  on  mortgage  or  on  other  security  of 
the  Yatton  property,  "  formerly  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  now  claimed  by,  Charles  Au- 
brey, Esq.,  but  at  present  wrongfully  held 
by  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and 
for  the  recovery  of  which  an  action  has 
been  commenced,  and  is  now  pending;" 
and  also  from  advancing « money  '^on  the 
faith  or  security  of  a  certain  bond  condi- 
tioned in  the  penalty  of  d(E20,000  for  the 
payment  to  Tittlebat  Titmouse  of  jEl  0,000, 
with  interest,  on  or  before  the  24th  day  of 
January  next,  and  dated  the  26th  July,  18 — , 
and  signed  by  Lord  de  la  Zouch  and  Charles 
Aubrey,  Esq.,  the  same  having  been  obtain- 
ed by  undue  means,  and  on  fraudulent  pre- 
tence of  money  being  due  from  the  said 
Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  to  the  aforesaid 
Tittlebat  Titmouse." 

These  advertisements,  and  certain  para- 
graphs relating  to  the  same  matter,  which 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers,  to  the 
consternation  of  Gammon,  came  under  the 
eye  of  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  and  struck 
him  dumb  with  dismay  and  horror  at  so 
decisive  and  public  a  corroboration  of  his 
"worst  fears.  A  similar  effect  it  produced 
upon  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who,  however, 
succeeded  in  keeping  them  for  some  time 
from  the  observation  of  the  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Dreddlington.  But  *there  were  certain 
other  persons  in  whom  these  announcements 
excited  an  amazing  degree  of  excitement  and 


agitation;  viz.,  three  Jewish  gentlemen, 
MoRDECAi  Grips,  Mephibosheth  Mahar« 

SHALAL-HASH-BAZ,   and  JSRAEL  FaNO,  whO 

were  at  present  the  depositaries  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse^s  title-deeds,  with  a  lien  upon  them, 
as  they  had  fondly  imagined,  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  seventy  thousand  pounds,  that 
being  the  amount  of  money  they  had  ad- 
vanced, in  hard  cash,  to  Mr.  Titmouse, 
upon  mortgage  of  his  Yatton  estates.  The 
last  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  old  Mr. 
Fang,  had  advanced  no  less  a  sum  than 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  He  had  been  the 
first  applied  to,  and  had  most  fortunately 
taken  a  collateral  security  for  the  whole 
sum  advanced ;  viz.,  a  bond,  the  bond  of 
our  old  friend,  ^^  Thomas  Tag-rag,  draper 
and  mercer,  of  No.  375,  Oxford  Street,  and 
Satin  Lodge,  Clapham,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex."  As  soon  as  ever  the  dismayed 
Israelite,  by  his  attorney,  had  ascertained, 
by  inquiry  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  where  all  was  confu- 
sion, that  there  really  was  a  claim  set  up 
to  the  whole  of  the  estates,  on  behalf  of 
him  who  had  been  so  recently  and  suddenly 
dispossessed  of  them,  he  exclaimed  in  an 
ecstasy,  <'0h,  ma  Got!  oh,  ma  dear  Got! 
Shoo  Ta|r.rag !  Shoo  on  the  bond !  Loqshe 

no  time" and  he  was  obeyed.   Terrible 

to  tell,  two  big  bum-bailifTs  the  next  day 
walked  straight  into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Tag- 
rag,  who  was  sitting  in  his  little  closet  at 
the  further  end,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand, 
busily  checking  some  bills  just  made  out, 
and  without  the  least  ceremony  or  hesit^ 
tion  hauled  him  off,  hardly  giving  him  time 
to  put  his  hat  on,  but  ^ffly  uttering  in  his 
ear  some  such  astounding  words  as  »*  Thirty 
thousand  pounds !"  He  resisted  desperate- 
ly, shouting  out  for  help,  on  which  all  the 
young  men  jumped  over  the  counters,  and 
seemed  to  be  coming  to  the  rescue !  while 
one  or  two  female  customers  rushed  affright- 
ed out  of  the  shop.  In  short,  there  was  a 
perfect  panic  in  the  shop ;  though  the  young 
men  merely  crowded  round,  and  clamoured 
loudly,  without  venturing  upon  a  conflict 
with  the  two  burly  myrmidons  of  the  law, 
who  clapped  their  prize  into  a  coach  that 
was  standing  opposite,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth,  and  with  impassioned 
gesticulation,  protesting  that  he  would  have 
them  both  transported  to  Botany  Bay  on 
the  morrow*  They  laughed  at  him  good 
humouredly,  and  in  due  time  deposited  him 
safely  in  the  lock-up  of  Mr.  Vice,  who,  on 
seeing  that  he  was  disposed  to  be  trouble- 
some, thrust  him  unceremoniously  into  the 
large  room  in  which,  it  may  be  recollected 
Mr.  Aubrey  had  been  for  a  few  minutes 
incarcerated,  and  lefl  him,  telling  him  he 
might  write  to  his  attorney.    There  he  con- 
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tintied  for  a  long  while  in  a  state  bordering 
on  frenzy.  Indeed,  be  must  have  ianciea 
that  nhe  devil  had  made  it,  just  then,  his 
particular  buaineas  to  worry  and  ruin  him  $ 
for  what  do  yoa  think  had  happened  to  him 
only  two  days  before  1  an  event  which  had 
convulsed  Clapham  to  its  centre ;  so  muchf 
at  least,  of  Clapham  aa  knew  of  the  exist- 
enoe  of  the  Ta^-raga  and  the  Reverend  Dis- 
mal Horror,  his  chape!,  and  oongTegation. 
That  yoiing  shephera  of  faithful  souls  hav- 
ing long  cherished  feelings  of  ardent  fond- 
fteSB  towards  one  gentle  lamb  in  his  flock 
in  particular,  viz.,  Tabitha  Tag|-rag,  who 
was  the  only  child  of  the  wealthiest  mem- 
ber of  his  little  church,  took  upon  himself 
to  lead  her,  nothing  loath,  a  very  long  and 

geasant  ramble;  in  plain  English,  Mr. 
ismal  Honbr  had  eloped  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  head  deacon,  to  the  infinite  scan- 
dal and  disgust  of  his  congregation,  who 
forthwith  met  and  deposed  him  from  his 
pulpit;  after  which  his  father-in-law  so- 
lemnly made  his  will,  bequeathing  every 
thing  he  had  to  a  newly-established  Dis- 
senters^ college;  and  the  next  day,  being 
just  about  the  time  that  the  grim  priest  of 
Gretna  was  forging  the  bonds  of  Hymen 
for  the  happy  and  lovely  couple  before  him, 
Mr.  Tag-rag  was  hauled  oflF  in  the  way  that 
I  have  mentioned ;  which  two  occurrences 
would  have  the  effect  of  enabling  Mr.  Dis- 
mal Horror  to  prove  the  disinterestedness 
of  his  attachment ;  an  opportunity  for  which 
iie  vowed  that  he  panted,  inasmuch  as  he 
and  she  had  become,  indeed,  all  the  world 
to  each  other.  He  must  now  go  into  some 
other  line  of  business,  in  order  to  support 
his  fond  and  lovely  wife ;  and,  as  for  Ta^- 
rag,  his  pious  purposes  were  frustrated  ad- 
togrether.  There  was  no  impeaching  the 
validity  of  the  bond  held  by  the  infuriate 
and  inexorable  Jew  who  had  arrested  him, 
and  who  clearly  had  been  no  party  to  any 
fraud  by  which,  if  any,  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Tag-rag  had  been  procured  to  the  bond. 
Mr.  Tag-rag's  attorney,  Mr.  Snout,  instant- 
ly called  upon  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap,  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of 
the  astounding  transaction  by  which  his 
client  had  been  drawn  into  so  ruinous  a 
liability,  but  was  very  cavalierly  treated ; 
for  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Tag-rag  must, 
in  their  opinion,  have  lost  his  senses,  at  all 
events  his  memory ;  for  that  he  had  most 
deliberately  executed  the  bond,  after  its  na- 
ture had  been  fully  explained  (6  him  by  Mr. 
Gammon,  and  his  signature  was  Witnessed 
and  attested  in  the  usual  way  by  a  clerk  in 
the  office,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
three  partners.  On  hearing  all  this,  and 
examining  Mr.  Aminadab,  who  stated, 
without  any  hesitation,  as  tiie  fact  in  trnth 


was,  that  he  had  been  called  in  specialty  to 
see  Mr.  Tag-rag  execute  the  bond,  and  had 
seen  and  heard  him  deliberatelv  sign  and 
say  he  delivered  it  as  his  act  and  de^,  Mr. 
Snout  hurried  back  to  his  frenzied  client, 
and  endeavoured,  for  a  long  while,  with 
praiseworthy  patience,  to  reason  with  him, 
explaining  to  nim  the  glaring  improbability 
of  his  version  of  the  affair.  This  led  to 
veiv  high  words  indeed  between  them,  and 
at  length  Mr.  Tag-rag  actually  spit  in  his 
face:  and  Mr.  Snout,  being  a  very  little 
man,  and  unable  to  resent  the  insult  effectn- 
ally,  instantljr  quitted  the  room,  expressing 
his  firm  belief^  that  Mr.  Tag-rag  was  a 
swindler,  and  he  would  no  more  be  con- 
cerned for  a  person  of  that  description.  Mr. 
Tag-rag  could  not  get  bail  for  so  frightful 
an  amount;  so  he  committed  an  act  of 
bankruptcv,  by  remaining  in  prison  for 
three  weeks.  Down,  then,  came  all  his 
creditors  upon  him  in  a  heap,  especially 
the  Jew;  a  rattling  bankruptcy  ensued; 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  being,  to  antici- 

Sate,  however,  a  little,  that  a  first  and  final 
ividend  was  declared  of  three  farthings  in 
the  pound;  for  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
been  speeulaHns  a  great  deal  more  than 
any  one  had  had  the  least  idea  of.  I  onght, 
however,  to  have  mentioned  that,  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Tag-rag  had  become  bankrupt,  and 
his  assignees  had  been  appointed,  they 
caused  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against 
Mr.  Titmouse,  and  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap,  for  fraud  and  conspiracy  in 
obtaining  the  bond  from  Mr.Tag-ra^;  and, 
on  the  same  grounds,  made  an  application, 
fortified  by  strong  affidavits,  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  strflce  them  all  off"  the  rolls. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  two  other  unfor- 
tunate mortgagees,  Mordecai  Gripe,  and 
Mephibosheui  Mahar-shalal-hash-baz,  who 
had  no  security  at  all  for  their  advances 
except  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate,  and  the 
personal  covenant  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  beset 
the  office  in  Saffron  Hill  from  morning  to 
night,  like  a  couple  of  frantic  fiends,  and 
nearly  drove  poor  c^d  Mr.  Quirk  out  of  his 
senses.  Mr.  Snap  was  peremptory  and  in- 
solent; while  Gammon  seldom  made  his 
appearance,  and  would  see  no  one  at  his 
private  residence,  pleading  serious  indis- 
position. 

Af^r  anxious  reflection,  Mr.  Gammon  did 
not  absolutely  despair  of  extricating  him- 
self from  the  perils  with  which  he  was  per- 
sonally environed.  As  for  certain  fond 
hopes  of  political  advancement,  after  which, 
indeed,  his  soul  pined,  he  did  not  despair 
of  prevailing  on  his  friend  at  head-quarters, 
to  whom  he  had  undoubtedly  rendered  con 
siderable  political  services  at  no  little  per 
sonal  risk,  to  ov^j^l  ^^  ^e^a^cM^t  wliicL 
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iiad  hefallen  him,  in  the  adverse  Terdiet  for 
the  hribery  penalties,  eyen  should  he  faU  in 
his  motion  to  defeat  that  verdict  in  the  en- 
suing term.  He  had  had  a  dtstiaet  intima- 
tion that— 4h^t  one  obstacle  iemoTed**-« 
▼eiy  important  and  influential  situation  on* 
der  ffoyemment  was  within  his  reach.  But, 
Slasl  this  last  orerwhelminff  mislbriun»-— 
hew  could  he  possibly  evade  or  suimouht 
it  %  What  human  ingenuity  or  intrepidity 
oould  avail  to  extricate  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  avowal  to  Miss  Aitbrey, 
and  his  counter-statements  to  Uie  Duke  of 
Tafitallan  an^  Miss  Macspleuchan ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  ?  He 
lesolv^  to  risk  it— to  rely  on  hie  own  re- 
sottiteSf  and  the  chapter  of  accidents.  The 
mere  presence  of  difficulty,  strung  his  nerves 
to  encounter  it.  He  resolved  to  rely  on  the 
impossibility  of  fixing  him  directly  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  rottenness  of  Titmouse's 
pretensions^^at  all  events,  till  a  period  con- 
siderably subsequent  to  the  trial,  and  Tit- 
mouse's marriage  with  th0  Lady  Ceoiliak  It 
occurred  to  him,  as  calculated,  moreover,  to 
aid  his  contemplated  movements,  if  he  could 
find  a  fair  pretext  for  throwing  ovoihoard 
bis  partners,  especially  Mr.  Quirks-satis- 
fied that  his  own  uniform  caution  had  ore- 
vented  him  firom  committing  himseli  to 
them— 4)r  at  least  had  deprived  them  of 
means  of  proving  it.  He  very  soon  met 
with  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  promptly 
availed  himself. 

Some  week  or  ten  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term,  Mr.  Quirk  was 
walking  down  Parliament  Street  on  bis 
way  to  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench,  hoping, 
amongst  other  things,  to  near  the  Court  say 
whether  they  would  grnrnt  or  refuse  a  rule 
nm  for  a  new  trial,  m  a  certain  cause  of 
Wioi^E  V  V.  Gammon,  which  had  be^i  moved 
for  on  the  first  day  of  term1)y  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  which  L<nrd  Widdrington  had 
said  the  Court  would  take  a  day  or  two*s 
time  to  consider.  Mr.  Quirk's  eye  caught 
the  figure  of  a  person,  a  few  steps  in  ad- 
vance of  him,  which  he  fancied  he  had  seen 
before.  In  a  few  minutes'  time,  the  old 
gentleman  was  covered  with  a  cold  per- 
spiration ;  for  in  a  young  man,  about  thirty 
years  old,  decently  dressed — ^thin,  sallow, 
and  wearing  a  very  depressed  air — Mr. 
Quirk  recognised  Mr.  ST&:ooARS--a  gentle- 
man whom  he  had  imagined  to  be  at  that 
moment  comfortably  settled  at  Botany  Bay ! 
This  was  the  individual,  it  mav  be  recol- 
lected, whose  execrable  breach  of  trust, 
whoi  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Parkinson's  at  Grils- 
ton,  had  led  to  Mr.  Quirk's  discovery  of 
the  infirmity  in  Mr*  Aubrey's  title.  The 
fact  was,  that  Mr.  Steggars  had  quitted 
Ki^knd,   horribly   disgusted   with    Mr. 


Quirk's  conduct  towards  him;  and  hadideo 
subsequently  experienced  some  little  re- 
morse on  account  of  his  own  mean  and 
cruel  conduct  towards  a  gentleman  and  his 
amiable  fomily,  who  had  never  given  him 
the  slightest  pretext  for  hostilitv  or  revenge. 
He  had  contnved  to  make  his  teeling^  upon 
the  subject  known  to  the  official  individnal 
at  Botany  Bay,  who  bad  given  him  an  op* 
portunity  of  explaining  matters  fulhr  to  the 
authorities  at  hom^the  principal  of  whom, 
the  Home  Secretary,  had  been,  and,  indeed* 
continued  to  be,  a  Warm  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Aubrey's.  This  minister  caused  in- 
quiries to  be  made  concerning  Steggars's 
behaviour  while  abroad,  which  were  so 
satisfactorily  answered  as  to  procure  a  re^ 
mission  of  the  remainder  of  his  sentence. 
Just  as  he  was  entering  upon  his  fourth 
year's  service  at  Botany  Bay.  Imrae^ 
diately  on  his  return— which  had  taken 
place  onbr  a  few  days  bdbre  the  commence- 
ment of  Michaelmas  term— he  sought  out 
Mr.  Aubrey's  attorneys,  Messrs.  Running- 
ton,  and  put  them  fully  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  relating  to  Mr.  Quirk's 
grossly  dishonourable  conduct  in  obtaining 
and  acting  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  sup- 
posed defbct  in  Mr.  Aubrey's  title.  Upon 
Mr.'Quirii's  coming  alongside  of  this  gen- 
tleman, and  looking  at  him  with  a  most 
anxious  inquisitiveness,  he  encountered  a 
fearfully  significant  glance — and  then  Mr. 
Steggars,  in  a  very  pointed  and  abrupt  man« 
ner,  crossed  over  the  street  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  him.  He  was  so  dreadrnlly 
disconcerted  by  this  occurrence,  that  instead 
of  going  on  to  court,  where  he  would  have 
heard  Mr*  Gammon's  rule  for  a  new  trial 
rrfused,  he  retraced  his  steps  homeward,  and 
arrived  at  the  office  just  as  the  clerk  was^ 
inquiring  for  him ;  and  who,  on  seeing  him, 
put  into liis  hands  the  following  startling 
document,  being  a  rule,  which  bad  been 
granted  the  day  before,  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench : — 

"  On  reading  the  affidavit  of  Jonatran 
Stkogars,  the  affidavits  of  James  Parkinson 
and  Charles  Runnington,  and  the  paper-writ- 
ing marked  A,  all  hereunto  annexed,  and  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Attorney-General,  it  is 
ordered,  that  Caleb  Quirk,  gentleman,  attor- 
ney of  this  honourable  Court,  do,  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  in  this  present  term,  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  forthwith  deliver 
up  to  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire,  the  deeds 
and  documents  specified  in  the  paper- 
wi;iting  hereto  annexed,  marked  A,  and 
also,  why  he  should  not  answer  the  9uUters 
eontained  in  the  said  affidavits."  « 

^' p  Lord  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirk,  faintly, 
and,^  sinking  into  his  ebair,  inquired  for  Nlr. 
Gammon;  but,  as,usual,Jie^|d^pt_beeQ  a* 
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the  office  that  day.  Giving  orders  to  Mr. 
Aminadab  to  have  copies  taken  immediately 
of  the  affidavits  mentioned  in  the  rule,  Mr. 
Quirk  set  off  for  Mr.  Gammon's  chambers, 
but  missed  that  gentleman,  who,  he  learned, 
was  down  at  court.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Gammon  called  at  the  office,  but  Mr.  Quirk 
was  absent;  on  going,  however,  into  the 
old  gentleman's  room,  Mr.  Gammon's  eye 
lit  on  the  abovementioned  *"*  rule,"  and  also 
on  the  affidavits  upon  which  it  had  been 
granted ;  then,  hastily  replacing  them  on 
Uie  desk  as  he  had  found  thsm,  he  repaired 
to  his  own  room  greatly  flustered— resolved 
to  wait  for  Mr.  Quirk's  arrival,  and  appear 
to  be  informed  by  him,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  existence  of  the  aforesaid  rule  and  affi- 
davits. While  he  was  really  buried  in  a 
revery ,  with  his  head  resting  on  one  hand  and 
a  pen  In  the  other,  his  countenance  miserably 
jiale  and  harassed,  Mr.  Quirk  burst  hastily 
into  his  room  with  the  rule  and  affidavits  in 
his  hand. 

•*  0  Lord,  Gammon !  How  are  you.  Gam- 
mon V  he  stuttered,  '♦  Haven't  seen  you  this 
age! — Where  have  you  beeni  How  are 
you,  eh?"  and  he  grasped  very  cordially 
the  cold  hand  of  Mr.  Gammon,  which  did 
not  return  the  pressure. 

"  I  am  not  very  well,  Mr.  Quirk ;  but— • 
you  seem  agitated  ! — Has  any  thing  fresh 
hap" 

" Fresh  1  —  Ecod,  my  dear  Gammon! 
Fresh,  indeed !   Here's  a  new  enemy  come 

into  the  field  !-*D d  if  I  don't  feel  going 

mad! — Look,  Gammon,  look!"— and  he 
placed  the  rule  and  affidavits  in  Mr.  Gam- 
mon's hands,  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

**What! — ^answer  the  matters  of  the 
affidavit?"  quoth  Gammon,  amazedly. — 
**  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing,  Mr. 
Quirk  ?  And  who  upon  earth  is  Jonathan 
Siegffara?'* 

"  Who's  Steggars!"  echoed  Mr.  Quirk, 
stupidly. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Quirk,  SUggars.  Who  is 
he  V  repeated  Gammon,  intrepidly. 

**  Steggars,  you  know.  Gammon !  You 
recollect  Steggars,  of  course— eh  1"  inquired 
Mr.'  Quirk,  with  an  apprehensive  stare — 
*'  Steggars ;  Sfeggars — you  know !  eh  1  You 
don't  recollect!  O,  botheration!  Come, 
come.  Gammon!'.' 

•'  Who  is  he  1"  again  inquired  Gammon. 

**0  Lud !  O  Lud  !  O  Lud  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Quirk,  despairingly—^"  What  are  you 
after,  tJamraon  1  You  don't  intend— it  can't 
he  that  you're  going  to— eh?— It's  Steg- 
gars, you  know — we  defended  him,  you 
Enow ;  and  he  got  transported  for  robbing 
Parkinson.  You  recollect  how  we  got  hold 
of  Mr.  Aubrey's  story  from  him?"  While 
Mr.  Quirk  was  saying  all  this  with  feverish 


impetuosity,  Mr.  Gammon  appealed  to  he, 
for  the  first  time,  glancing  eagerly  over  the 
affidavits. 

♦♦Why — good  heavens,  Mr.  Quirk*" 
said  he,  presently,  with  a  start — ^'  is  it  pos- 
sible that  these  statements  can  have  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact  ?" 

"  Ay,  drat  it,  that  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do.  Gammon,"  replied  Mr.  Quirk,  with  not 
a  little  eagerness  and  trepidation.  *'  Come, 
come,  it's  rather  late  in  the  day  to  sham 
Abraham  just  now." 

"  Do  you  venture,  Mr.  Quirk,  to  stand  theie  , 
and  deliberately  charge  me  with  being  a 
party  to  the  grossly  dishonourable  conduct 
of  which  you  are  here  accused  upon  oath; 
which,  indeed,  you  admit  yourself  to  have 
been  guilty  of!" 

«D— d  if  I  don't,  Master  (Jammon!" 
replied  Mr.  Quirx,  slapping  his  hand  on 
the  table  after  a  long  pause,  in  which  he 
looked  completely  confounded.  "Why, 
you'll  want,  by-and-by,  to  persuade  me  Uiat 
my  name  isn't  Caleb  Quirk— why,  zounds! 
you'll  drive  me  mad  !  You're  gone  mad 
yourself— you  must  be !" 

"  How  dare  you  insult  me,  sir,  by  char|^ 
ing  me  with  conniving  at  your  infamous 
and  most  unprofessional  conduct?" 

"  Why— Ksome !  Do  you  know  how  we 
first  got  scent  of  the  whole  thing  ?  It  drop- 
ped down  from  the  clouds,  I  suppose,  inta 
our  office;  O  lud,  lud.  Gammon!  it  isn't 
kind  to  leave  an  old  friend  in  the  lurch  at 
*such  a  horrid  pinch  as  thiS." 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Quirk,  that  I  never  had 
the  least  idea  in  the  world  that  this  wretch 
Steggars— 1  should  have  scout^ed  the  whole 
thing !  I  would  rather  have  retired  from 
the  firm." 

"  That's  it,*  Gammon !  Go  on,  Gam* 
mon!  This  is  uncommonljr  funny!  It  is, 
indeed,  ah,  ha!"* 

"  This  is  no  time  for  trifiing,  sir,  helieve 
me.  Let  me  tell  you  thus  much,  in  all 
candour,  that  I  certainly  had,  from  the  first, 
misgivings  as  to  the  means  by  which  yoa 
became  |K)ssessed  of  this  information ;  but, 
considering  our  relative  situations,  I  did 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  press  you  on 
the  point.  O,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  am  really 
shocked  beyond  all  bounds!  What  will 
the  profession  think  oP'— 

"  D—  the  profession  !  What  d'ye  think 
I  *must  be  just  now  thinkinor  of  you? 
Why,  you'd  make  a  dog  strike  its  fi^ 
ther!" 

"  I  may  have  been  unfortunate,  Mr.  Qoiik, 
I  may  have  been  imprudent;  but  I  have 
never  been  dishonourable,  and  I  would  not 
for  the  whole  creation  have  my  name 
ciated  with  this  infernal  transac" 

«  Who  wantedji^^tq^orge^^tf^^^istfl 
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GlAxnmon!**  inquired  Mr.  Qoiik,  grlandng 
reiy  keenly  at  his  friend.  ' 

*«  Wanted  you  to  forge  a  tombstone,  sir !" 
echoed  Gammon. 

•«  Ay !  ajr !  Foi^re  a  tombstone !"  repeat- 
ed Mr.  Quirk,  dropping  his  Toioe. 

**  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Mr.  Quirk, 
I  pi^  you !  You  have  lost  your  senses !" 

**  You  wanted  me  to  forge  a  tombstone ! 
D—d  if  you  didn't!" 

^  You  had  better  go  home,  Mr.  Quirk, 
and  take  some  physic  to  eiear  your  head, 
for  I  am  sure  you're  going  wrong  alto- 
gether!" said  Gammon. 

*^0,  Gammon!  ArVt  you  ashamed  of 
yourself?  Come-^honour  among  thieres ! 
be  honest  for  once" 

**Your  conduct  is  so  extraordinary,  Mr. 
Quirk,  that  I  must  request  you  to  leaye  my 
room,  sir" 

»*I  shaVt^it's  mine  too;"  quotii  Quirk, 
snapping  his  fingers,  with  a  desperate  air. 

**Then  I  win,  sir,"  replied  Gammon, 
with  a  low  bow;  and,  takmg  up  his  hat, 
moTed  towards  the  door. 

"You  shaVt,  Gammon,  you  mnsVt!" 
cried  Quirk,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Gammon  had 
taken  his  final  departure,  leaving  Mr.  Quirk 
on  the  very  verge  of  madness.  By-and-by 
he  went  into  Snap's  room,  who  sat  there 
the  picture  of  misery  and  terror;  for  where- 
as it  had  always  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
never  been  fairly  admitted  into  the  confi- 
dence of  his  senior  partners  in  the  very  im- 
rant  matters  which  had  been  going  on 
the  last  two  years — now,  that  every 
thing  was  going  wrong,  he  was  candidly 
^ven  credit  by  Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Gammon 
for  having  lent  a  helping  hand  to  every  thing 
from  the  very  beginning !  In  fact,  he  was 
frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  the  terrible 
turn  things  were  taking.  'Twas  he  that 
had  to  stajnd  the  brunt  of  the  horrid  badger- 
ing of  the  three  Jews ;  he  was  included  in 
hsdf-a-dozen  indictments  for  fraud  and  con- 
spiracy, at  the  instance  of  these  three  ac- 
cursed Jews,  and  of  the  assignees  of  Mr. 
Ta^-rag;  and  Heaven  only  could  form  a 
notion  of  what  other  things  were  in  store  for 
him !  He  wondered  vastly  that  they  bad 
not  contrived  %o  stick  his  name  into  the 
afl^davits  which  had  that  day  come  in,  and 
which  seemed  to  have  turned  Mr.  Quirk's 
head  upside  down.  But,  conscious  of  his 
own  innocence,  he  resolved  to  hold  on  to 
the  last,  with  a  view,  in  the  event  of  the 
partnership  blowing  up,  of  scraping  to- 
gether a  nice  little  practice  out  of  the 
remnants. 

Half  recklessly,  and  half  in  furtherance 
of  some  designs  which  he  was  forming, 
Ijrammon  followed  up,  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, his  move  with  Mr.  Quirk,  by  sending 
3u3 


to  him  and  to  Mr*  Snap  a  fonatti  written 
notice  of  his  intention  to  retire  from  the 
partnership,  in  conformity  with  the  provi* 
sions  of  their  articles,  at  the  end  of  a  calen- 
dar month  from  the  date ;  and  he  resolved 
to  take  no  part  at  all  in  the  matter  to  which 
Mr.  Quirk's  attention  had  been  so  sternly 
challenged  by  the  coort  of  King's  Bench« 
leaving  Mr.  Quirk  to  struggle  through  it  as 
best  he  might.  But  what  was  Mr.  Gammon 
to  do  1  He  could  not  stir  a  step  in  any  direc- 
tion for  want  of  money,  getting  every  hour 
more  and  more  involved  and  harassed  on 
this  score.  The  ecclesiastical  suit  he  had 
given  up,  and  Mr.  Quod  had  instantly  sent 
in  his  heavy  bill,  requi^ng  immediate  pay- 
ment, reminding  Mr.  Gammon  that  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  see  him  paid,  whatever 
might  be  the  issue.  Here  was  an  action 
of  ejectment,  on  a  tremendous  scale,  ae- 
tually  commenced;  and  being  vigorously 
carried  on  for  the  recovery  of  every  acre  of 
the  Yatton  property.  Was  it  to  be  resisted  1 
Where  were  the  funds?  Here  he  was, 
again,  already  a  defendant  in  four  indict- 
ments, charging  fraud  and  conspiracy,  pro- 
ceedings entailing  roost  destructive  expense ; 
and  his  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  action 
for  the  bribery  penalty  having  failed,  he  was 
now  liable  to  pay,  almost  instantly,  some 
Jg2500  to  the  plaintiff,  for  debt  and  costs. 
As  for  the  balance  of  their  bill  against  Ar  r. 
Aubrey,  that  was  melting  away  hourly  in 
the  taxing-office ;  and  the  undoubted  result 
would  be  an  action  against  them,  at  the 
suit  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  for  a  malicious  arrest. 
Was  it  possible,  thought  Gammon,  to  make 
the  two  promissory  notes  of  Mr.  Aubrey 
available,  by  discontinuing  the  actions,  and 
endorsing  over  the  notes  at  a  heavy  dis- 
count 1  He  took  an  opinion  upon  the  poiit., 
which  was  to  effect  that  such  a  step  coulu 
not  be  taken,  so  as  to  gi#e  any  third  party 
a  better  right  against  Mr.  Aubrey  than  Mr. 
Titmouse  had.  But  even  had  this  been 
otherwise,  an  unexpected  obstacle  arose  in 
Mr.  Spitfire,  who  now  held  Mr.  Gammon 
at  arms'  length,  and  insisted  on  going  for- 
ward with  the  actions,  when  he,  in  his  turn, 
was,  as  it  were,  checkmated  by  a  move  of 
Mr.  Runnington's  in  the  court  of  chancery; 
where  he  obtained  an  injunction  against 
proceeding  with  the  actions,  till  the  result 
of  the  pending  action  of  ejectment  should 
have  been  ascertained;  and,  in  the  event 
of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  recovering,  an 
account  taken  of  the  mesne  profits  which 
had  been  received  by  Mr.  Titmouse.  Ni> 
one,  of  course,  would  now  advance  s 
farthing  on  mortgage  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
interest  in  the  Yatton  property;  and  Mr. 
Gammon's  dearly-earned  rent-charge  of 
jSdOOO  a  year,  had  become  mere  waste 
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HoehmeBU  and.M  toch  ke  4dttix>T«d  ift* 
Tlie  advertisfliiientB  coDeerainff  Loid  de  la 
ZoueVs  bonds,  had  effeelnaUy  retlnuMd 
Mr.  Gammon  from  tdmof  notjikaog  ipon 
"^t ;  since  any  one  advanomgr  moaey  Qpm 
the  seenrity  of  ita  aflsignment,  raoet  faATe 
pat  it  in  suit  against  his  Icnrdshipy  whea 
due,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  any 
answer  to  an  action  by  him,  wonld  of  covise 
operate  against  the  party  using  hia  naiae. 
Mr.  Gammon  then  bethought  himself  of 
felling  the  timber  at  Yatton :  but,  as  if  that 
step  on  his  part  had  been  antieipttlsd,  be* 
fore  they  had  got  down  more  than  a  couple 
of  trees  at  the  extremity  of  the  estate,  down 
eame  an  injunction  from  the  lord  ehaaoelloar, 
and  so  there  was  an  end  of  all  leaottioea 
from  that  Quarter.  Should  he  try  the  ex« 
periment  or  offering  to  surrender  Yatton 
without  the  delay  and  expense  of  defend'^ 
ing  the  ejectment  1  He  knew  he  should 
be  laughed  at ;  they  must  (|aickly  see  that 
he  had  no  funds  to  fight  wilh,  even  had  he 
the  slightest  case  to  support  Mr.  Gam- 
mon saw  that  Mr.  Aubrey's  poaitbn  was 
already  impregnable,  and  the  notion  of  a 
compromise  utterly  ridiculous.  As  for  re* 
sources  of  his  own,  he  had  none,  for  he  had 
been  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his  deal- 
ings in  the  British  and  foreign  funds,  and 
had  suffered  severely  and  unexpectedly 
through  his  connection  with  one  or  two  of 
the  bubble  companies  of  the  day.  In  &ct^ 
he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  mo- 
ment for  no  less  a  sum  than  dS3000,  and 
interest,  which  had  been  advanced  to  him 
on  security  of  a  joint  and  several  bond  given 
by  himsel  f,  and  Mr.  Titmouse ;  and  he  lived 
in  daily  dread  lest  the  increasing  frequency 
of  the  rumours  to  hb  discredit,  shoujd  get 
to  the  ears  of  this  particular  creditor, vand 
precipitate  his  demand  of  repayment.  To 
the  vexation  occasioned  by  this  direct  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment,  and  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  retrieving  himself  by  a  move  in 
any  direction,  being,  in  short,  in  a  complete 
deadfloek,  were  to  be  added  other  sources 
of  exquisite  anxiety  and  mortificati<»L  To 
say  nothing  of  the  perilous  legal  and  crimi- 
nal liabilities  which  he  had  incurred,  the 
cbonsciousness  of  his  appearing  an  atrocious 
liar,  and,  indeed,  an  impostor,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,  of  Miss  Macspleuchan,  of  the 
Aubreys,  of  Mist  ^ubrev^  in  feet,  of  every 
one  who  saw  or  heard  of  what  be  had  done, 
stung  him  almost  to  madness:  considera- 
tions of  this  kind  were  infinitely  more  in- 
supportable than  all  the  others  by  which  he 
was  ^pressed,  put  together.  And  whcm 
he  lefiecfed  that  the  lor4  chancellor,  to 
whose  favourable  notice  he  had  ever  fondly 
aspirod,  and,  to  a  oonsiderable  extent,  sue- 


oQSsfii)^  hid  bien  put  ia  pessemon  of  %A 
the  heavy  charges  made  againat  him^^ 
th&SiOfa  d  imA  and  conspiracy,  by  means 
of  the  various  motions  made  belbre  hia 
lordship,  and  ^e  affidavits  by  which  they 
were  suppoHed,  he  felt  his  soul  withered 
within  him,  la  shovt,  it  must  surely  ap- 
pear, hy  this  time,  thai  the  devil  had,  in  ms 
diaiiud  9for%,  got  his  friend  Mr.  Gammon 
up  into  a  comer. 

Ib  like  masner,  Mr.  Titmouse  had  his 
IsMer  tro«blea,  for  he  was  all  of  a  sudden 
reduced  vsiy  nearly  to  the  verge  of  literal 
starvation.  His  creditors  of  every  ktDd  and 
degree  seamed  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  wlucb,  when  a 
debtor  was  insolvflsit,  pennitt»^  his  ege^ 
tors  to  cut  ht«i»  bodily,  physically,  into 
pieces,  ia  nrefMrtion  to  the  respeetive  mag* 
nitudes  of  their  claims  againat  him.  Action* 
were  commenced  agaitist  him  hy  th«  three 
Jews,  on  his  oovsnants  to  repay  the  prinn* 
pal  and  intMestdue  on  the  mortgages ;  half- 
a-doaea  actions  were  pending  against  him 
on  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  nates, 
whloh  hft  had  given  fer  various  imras  of 
money,  whieh  had  been  lent  him  on  terms 
of  tiiQ  most  monstrous  usury.  Scarcely 
was  there  a  single  tradesman  in  town  ot 
country  with  whom  he  had  ever  dealt,  that 
had  notisned  or  was  not  about  to  sne  him. 
Every  arttcle  ef  fimiiture  both  at  Yattoa 
and  at  his  lodgings,  great  or  small,  cabs, 
harness,  horaes,  all  hail  disappeared :  and, 
but  for  the  protecti(m  afforded  to  his  per- 
son by  Parliament,  he  would  have  beea 
pounced  upon  by  at  least  a  hundred  revea^ 
ous  and  inturiate  creditors  in  an  instant,  and 
never  been  seen  or  heard  of  any  more,  except 
on  the  oeeaaioa  of  some  feeble  and  vain  cry 
for  relief  under  the  Insolvent  DebttMrs'  Act 
He  had  been  obliged,  on  comiiuf  np  from 
YaHon,  to  boivow  Ave  pounds  Som  poor 
Dr.  Tatham!  who,  though  infinitely  sur- 
prised at  the  applica^n,  and  greatly  inciHft- 
venieneed  by  compliance  with  it,  lent  him 
cheerfeUy  tli^  sum  he  asked  for;  Titmoase, 
the  little  scamp,  pledgine  himself  to  eaelese 
the  Doctor  a  five-pound  note  by  the  first 
post  ^f^r  hie  reaching  town,  liiat,  how- 
ei^r,  even  had  he  ever  intended  giving  the 
matter  a  thought,  he  could  no  more  have 
done  than  he  could  have  sent  Dr.  Tatham 
the  mitre  of  the  Archbishop  of  Caalerboiy ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  worthy  little 
doctor  was  obliged  to  postpone  his  long- 
meditated  purehase  of  a  black  coat  aul 
breeches  iadefinitdy.  Hie  momiiu|r  ato 
his  return,  he  betook  himself  to  Saffiron 
Hill,  which  he  reached  just* as  Mr.  Qoiik 
and  Mr.  Snap,  deserted  by  Mr.  Gamaisa, 
were  endeaveuring,  in  great  tribalatioa  sod 
terror,  to  concoct  affi&vite  in  aaawer  to 
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tfioee  OB  whidi  ^  mle  -ia  tlie  Covrt  of 
Kiog^  Ben<  h  bad  been  obtained.  Mr. 
Ammadab,  yr^h  a  htUe  besitation,  yielded 
to  his  importuqitiea,  aad  allowed  bim  to  go 
into  Mr.  Quirk's  room. 

"  O,  Lud !  O,  Lud !  you— you— you— in- 
fernal little  villain !''  cried  out  Mr.  Quirk* 
hastily  approaching  bim,  pale  and  stutter- 
ing with  fury ;  and^  taking  him  by  tbe  col* 
lar,  turned  him  by  maia  foroe  out  of  the 
room. 

« I  say ! — ^I  say  !•— Come,  sir  I  Vm  a  mem- 
ber of '— 

**ril  member  you,  you  impofitor !  Get 
out  with  you  !-^get  out  I" 

«*  So  help  me— !  IMl  go  to  some  other 

attor'* gaeped  Titmcrase,  iaeffectually 

atru^ling  against  Mr.  Quirk. 

«<  £ugh !  Beast !''  exclaimed  Snap,  who 
kept  by  the  mde  of  Mr.  Quirk,  ready  to  give 
sny  assistance  that  might  be  requisite. 

**What  have  I-^-^^eh  1-^W W  have  I 
done— demme!— -''Come,  come-* hollo! 
bands  off"— 

"  If  ever^fever-Pnif  ever  you  dare  ahow 
your  cursed  little  face  bere^-'-ag^n"— sput- 
taxed  Mr.  Quirk,  trembling  with  rage. 

"This  is  breach  of  privilege !-«-0n  my 
life  I'll— I  really  u^i/WHl  complain  to  the 
House  to-night."  By  this  time  he  had 
been  forced  Uirough  the  outer  door  into  tbe 
fitreet,  and  the  door  dosed  furiously  behind 
bim.  A  little  crowd  was  instantly  collect- 
ed around  him,  and  be  n»ight  possibly  have 
thought  of  addressing  them,  in  .terms  ot 
Badignant  eloquenoe,  but  he  was  deterred 
by  tbe  approach  of  a  policeman  with  a  very 
threatening  countenance,  and  slunk  down 
Saffron  Hill  in  a  shocking  state  of  mind. 
Then  he  hurried  to  Thavks'  Inn,  pale  as 
death,  and  with  a  tremoloua  voice  inquired 
for  Mr.  Gammon;  but  that  gentleman  had 
given  special  orders  to  be  invariably  (itemed 
to  him.  Again  and  again  be  called,  and 
was  again  and  again  repulsed ;  and  though 
he  lingered  on  one  or  two  occasions  for  an 
hour  at  least,  in  order  to  way-^lay  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, it  was  in  vain.  iMter  after  letter  he 
sent,  but  with  no  better  effect;  and  at 
length  the  laundress  refused  to  take  them  in. 

Gammon  dared  not  see  Titmouse;  not 
because  he  feared  Titmouse,  but  himself. 

Tbe  House  of  Cominons  was  sitting, 
unusual  as  was  such  an  occurrence  at  that 
time  of  the  year ;  but  Parliamei^  had  been 
called  togeti[ier  on  a  special  urgency,  and  a 
yfery  fierce  and  desperate  contest  was  car- 
rying on  between  the  opposition  and  tbe 
ministers,  whose  very  existence  was  at 
atake,  and  almost  nightly  divisions  were 
melting  down  their  me^ority  till  they  were 
within  an  ace  of  being  in  a  positive  minon- 
tjF*    Under  these  drcumstaoosB,  although 


Ifr*  'Htmouae's  pesidbon  had  become  a  maw 
ter  of  Botcffiety,  and  he  could  no  longer 
exhibit  in  public  even  the  outside  show  uid 
trappiAgs  of  a  man  of  fashion,  beyond  his 
mere  personal  tinery,  (which  had  become 
Yerv  precious,  because  he  saw  no  means  of 
replacing  it,)  and  though  he  was  cut,  as  a 
matter  gI  course,  by  every  one  out  of  doors, 
yet  be  found  be  had  one  friend,  at  least,  in 
his  extremity,  who  scorned  to  imitate  the 
fickle  and  perfidious  conduct  of  all  around 
him.  Tbi^  frank  and  manly  individual  was 
no  less  a  person,  to  his  honour  be  it  spokea» 
than  ^  Secretaiy  of  tbe  Treasury— and 
wkipperHn-^Mu  Flummery;  who  always 
spoke  to  him  in  the  most  cordial  and  confid- 
ing masner,  and  once  or  twioe  even  asked 
him  to  join  his  dinner-table  at  Bellamy's* 
Oa  one  oi  these  occasiims,  Mr.  Titmouse 
resolved  to  put  Mr.  Flummery's  friend^ip 
to  tbe  testi  and  boldly  asked  for  **  a  pktce* 
His  distinguished  friend  appeared  certainly 
startled  for  a  moment,  and  then  evidently 
felt  inwardly  tickled,  as  was  evinced  by  a 
faint  twitching  at  the  corners  of  his  raooth. 
He  proceeded,  however,  in  a  very  confiden- 
tial mann^,  to  ask  Mr«  Titmouse  as  to  his 
&miliarity  with  financial  matters;  for  (in 
the  most  sacred  confidence)  it  did  so  happen 
that,  althougb  no  one  knew  it  but  himself 
and  one  other  person,  there  was  sure  to  be 
a  vacancy  in  a  certain  ofiice  within  a  fort* 
ni^t  at  nirthest ;  and,  without  saying  any 
thi^g  further,  Mr.  Flummery  laid  his  finger 
on  bis  lip,  and  looked  steadfastly  at  Tit- 
mouse, who  did  similarly ;  and  within  half 
an  hour's  time  made  one  of  a  glorioi]^  ma- 
jority of  four,  obtained  by  the  triumphant 
ministry.  Titmouse  was  now  in  excellent 
sjpirits  concerning  his  future  prospects ;  and 
if  he  could  but  contrive  to  hold  on  during^ 
the  ifortnight  intervening  between  him  and 
his  accession  to  office,  all  would  be  well. 
He  therefore  conceived  he  bad  nothing  to 
do  but  apply  to  some  one  or  two  friers, 
whom  be  had  accommodated  with  loans, 
ibr  repayment.  But,  alas!  Mr.  O'Doodls 
acknowledged  that  his  exchequer  was  empty 
just  then ;  and  Mr.  M'Squash  said  be  really 
mAcied  he  had  repaid  Mr.  Titmouse  the 
hundred  pounds  which  he  had  lent  bim,  but 
be  would  look  and  see.  Then  Mr.  Titmouse 
ventured  to  apply  to  Mr.  O'Gihbet— that 
gentleman  being  Titmouse's  debtor  to  tbe 
tune  of  some  wie  hundred  pounds.  He 
called  Mr.  Titmouse  aside,  and  in  the  most 
delicate  and  feeling  manner  intimated  the 
delight  it  would  have  afforded  him  to  re* 
spend  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Titmouse  under 
ordinary  circumstances ;  but  the  faetwas^ 
he  felt  placed  in  a  most  painfully  emhai- 
rassing  position,  on  account  of  the  gmve 
doubts  which  bad  occurred  to  him,  as  Uf 
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(be  rif  ht  of  Mr.  Titmouse  either  to  hare 
lent  the  money  at  all,  or,  consequently,  to 
receive  repayment  of  it.  In  short,  the 
lawyers  would  call  this  setting  up  the  jua 
teriiif  Mr.  0*Gibbet  protesting  that  he  look- 
ed upon  himself,  in  point  of  conscience,  as 
a  trustee  of  the  money  for  the  real  owner; 
and,  till  he  should  have  been  discovered, 
bound  to  retain  it — so  pleasant  is  tametimea 
the  performance  of  one's  duly !  Titmouse 
coald  not  in  the  least  appreciate  these  ex- 
quisite scruples ;  but  knowing  Mr.  O'Gib- 
bet's  influence  over  Mr.  Flummery, he  feign- 
ed to  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  what 
was  advanced  by  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  who,  on 
bein^  pressed,  lent  him  five  pounds. 

Finding  that  those  whom  he  had  till  then 
imagined  bound  to  consider  his  interests, 
had,  in  so  unprincipled  and  ungrateful  a 
manner,  deserted  him,  he  resolved  to  be 
true  to  himself,  and  bent  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  his  present 
circumstances,  and  how  he  should  act  with 
advantage.  After  due  and  deep  reflection, 
a  very  felicitous  stroke  occurred  to  him. 
He  did  not  know  the  exact  state  of  the  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  Yatton-— little  dr^ming  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  Mr.  Aubrey  was  at  that  mo- 
ment virtually  reinstated  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  fine  estate.  Now,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  TitmoQse  as  very  probable,  that  his 
opponent  would  catch  at  any  fair  offer  of  a 
compromise,  since  he.  Titmouse,  had  un- 
questionably the  advantage  over  him  at 
present,  having  nine^tenths  of  tbe  law  on 
his  side,  yiz.,  possession  $  and  if  he  was  to 
propose  to  split  their  differences  by  making 
an  oikiT  of  his  hand  and  heart  to  Miss  Au- 
brey, it  could  do  no  harm,  and  mtgfU  be 
attended  with  the  happiest  results.  How 
was  she  to  know  the  desperate  shifts  to 
which  he  was  driven  at  present?  And  if 
he  could  but  contrive,  consistently  with  his 
pledge  to  Mr.  Flummery,  to  give  her  an 
inkling  of  the  brilliant  prospects  that  await- 
ed him !  In  short,  I  am  able  to  p[ive  the 
reader  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter  which,  after 
infinite  pains,  two  days  being  spent  over  it; 
he  sent  to  Miss  Aubrey;  and  which  was 
duly  forwarded  to  her,  and  deposited  in  her 
hands,  as  she  alighted  from  her  horse,  on 
returning  from  a  ride  with  Mr.  Delamere 
and  Lo^  de  la  Zoach.  Here  follows  that 
skilful  and  touching  performance : — 

"Honse  of  Gomones, 
•'Wednesday,  Nov.  — ,  18—. 
^(Prtvate.) 

^  Madam, — hoping  That  this  Will  not 
Disapoint  you  Through  Strangeness  (which 
I  own  Looks  Somewhat  So)  at  First  sight 
of  my  adressing  This  Epistle  to  You,  to  Say  , 
Ever  since  I  Have  had  The  unhapiness  to  > 


fie  a  Widdower  Since  the  l^eath  of  Lady 
Cecilia  Titmouse  of  which  There  Is  Many 
False  accounts  Every  Thing  Goes  Entirely 
Wrong  (For  the  present)  vidth  me,  all  For 
Want  of  a  Lady  Which  w^  feel  That  Con- 
nbiai  Interest  in  me  That  is  So  delightful 
In  The  Married  State.  I  was  Honoured 
With  writing  To  You  soon  After  I  was  so 
Happy  as  to  Get  the  Property  But  Supoee 
you  could  not  Have  Got  It  Seeing  I  got  No 
Ans'-  And  Natrally  suposed  There  Was 
obstacles  In  The  Way  For  it  Was  Settled 
Soon  as  You  might  have  Heard  That  I  was 
to  Mary  my  Cousin  (The  Lady  Cecilia) 
whom  I  Loved  Truly  till  Death  cut  Her 
Short  On  her  Way  To  an  Erly  Grave,  Alas. 
I  know  It  is  In  Dispute  vrhF'  y'*  respectable 
Brother  or  I  are  Owners  of  Yatton  You  See 
The  Law  which  Gave  It  me  Once  may  Give 
it  Hk  Again  who  knows  (in  this  uncertain 
Life)  v^rhatever  Turns  Up  I  can  (Betwixt 
Ourselves)  assure  You  lliere  Is  SoTnething 
In  The  Wind  For  me  w"*-  dare  Not  say  More 
Of  at  this  Present.  But  Suposing  You  &; 
I  shall  Hit  it  what  Say  You  if  I  shoold 
Propose  dividing  The  Estate  betwixt  Him 
&  Me  &  Settling  All  my  Hd^  on  You  And 
as  To  the  Title  (w"*-  at  present  I  Am  Next 
to)  what  say  You  To  Tossing  up  for  it 
When  It  comes  for  I  am  Sorry  to  hear  His 
Lordship  is  bre&king.  and  I  know  Who  1 
sh^  Like  Ta  see  Lady  Drelineourt,  oh  what 
a  hapiness  Only  To  think  Of,  As  They  are 
dividing  very  soon  (And  they  Do  Run  It 
tJneommon  Finey  But  Ministers  Must  Be 
Suported  or  The  Country  Will  Go  to  the 
Dc;;l  Dogs)  Must  Close  Begging  the  An- 
swer? directed  to  Me  Here,  And  Subscribe 
Myself, 

»  Hn*-  and  dear  Madam, 

**  Yr^  Most  Obediently, 

"T.  Titmouse. 
*•  Miss  Aubrey, 
*♦  Vivian  Street.*' 

**  I  hope,  Kate,  you  have  not  been  giving 
this  gentleman  encouragement!*' .quoth  De- 
lamere, when  he  had  read  the  above.  -  It 
formed  a  topic  of  pleasant  merriment  when 
they  all  met  at  dinner,  a  right  cheerful  par- 
ty, consisting  solely  of  the  Aubreys  and 
Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  and  Delamere. 
Mr.  Aubrey  had  returned  from  town  with 
important  intelligence. 

^  Mr.  Runnington  is  steadily  and  patient- 
ly unravelling,"  said  he,  as  they  sat  in  un- 
restrained converse  afler  dinner,  (I  must 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  Miss 
Aubrey  looked  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  in 
brilliant  spirits,)  ^*oiie  of  the  most  mon- 
strous tissues  of  fraud  that  ever  vi  as  woven 
by  man !  We  sometimes  imagine  that  Mr 
G'a.  isoQ  must  have  had  in  view  &e  secoi^ 
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Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap»  are  completely 
orerwhftlmed.with  the  consequenoes  of  their 
conduct !  I  understand  they  have  terribly 
taken  in  the  Jews,  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
seventy  or  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  hard 
cash ;  and  one  of  them,  it  seems,  on  disco* 
▼ering  that  he  has  no  security,  very  nearly 
Bucoc^ed  in  hangin?  himself  the  otiier 
day!" 

*<  What's  this  I  see  in  the  paper  about  a 
Mr.  Tag-rag  t'*  inquired  Lord  de  la  Zouch : 
and  Mr.  Aubrey  told  him  the  miserable  con- 
dition to  which  Tag-rag  had  been  reduced 
by  the  alleged  chicanery  of  the  firm  of  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap. 

**  Mr.  Runnington  seems  to  be  managing^ 
matters  with  great  vigour  and  skill,"  said 
his  lordship. 

^  Admirably !  admirably !  I  never  in  my 
life  saw  or  heard  of  such  complete  success 
as  attends  eyery  step  he  takes  against  the 
enemy ;  he  is  hourly  pressing  them  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
tod  cutting  off  all  retreat.  They  would 
fight,  but  they  have  no  funds!  Look  at 
the  administration  suit !"  Mr.  Aubrey  then 
proceeded  to  mention  two  very  important 
circumstances  which  had  transpirea  since 
his  former  visit  to  town.  First,  an  offer 
was  understood  to  have  come  direct  from 
Mr.  Gammon,  to  abandon  the  defence  to 
the  ejectment,  on  condition  of  his  receiving, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds ;  but  Mr.  Runnington  had 
peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  any  propo- 
sal of  the  kind,  and  the  actions  were,  at 
that  moment,  in  full  progress,  with  every 
prospect  of  there  being  no  real  defence  even 
attempted.  The  next  piece  of  intelligence 
was,  that  Messrs.  Screw  and  Son,  the  soli- 
citors to  the  Vulture  Insurance  Company, 
had  called  on  Messrs.  Runnington,  on  learn- 
ing that  they  were  the  solicitors  of  the  party 
to  whom  letters  of  administration  had  been 
granted,  and*  intimated  that  the  directors, 
''  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ca^e 
into  their  consideration,"  had  determined 
to  offer  no  further  opposition  to  the  payment 
of  the  policy  on  the  life  of  the  late  Lady 
Stratton.  Mr.  Screw  talked  very  finely 
about  the  high  principle  and  good  feeling 
which  ever  actuated  that  distinguished  com- 
7  any;  but  he  did  not  tell  Mr.  Runnington 
what  was  the  real  cause  of  their  abandoning 
their  opposition,  which  was  this — ^before 
.their  *^  commission"  to  examine  their  sole 
witness,  Dr.  Podagra,  had  reached  China, 
they  accidentally  received  authentic  intelli- 
gence of  his  death,  having  been  killed  for 
vaccinating  the  infant  a  f  one  of  the  Chinese ! 
Under  these  oircumstances^  Mr.  Running- 
;ton  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  <m  the  part 


of  the  company;  vis.,  that  the  aetion  be 
discontinued  forthwith,  each  party  pay  their 
own  costs,  and  the  whcde  amount  of  the 
policy,  minus  the  JgSOOO  which  had  been 
advanced  to  Lady  Stratton,  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Aubrey  within  a  month  from  the  day  (^  dis- 
continoinff  the  action.  Though  Kate  vsery 
Tehemently  protested  against  it,  she  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  allow  her  brother  to  act 
according  to  the  manifest  intentions  of  the 
venerable  deceased ;  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
"received  a  very  ^tifying  assurance  that 
she  would  have  given  him,  under  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  case,  no  anxiety 
respecting  his  bond  for  dS2000  given  to 
Lad^  Stratton,  even  had  the  grant  of  ad- 
ministration to  the  debtor  interposed  no 
technical  objection!  Thus  was  Kate  no 
longer  a  dowerless  maiden ;  having  at  her 
absolute  disposal  a  sum  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  addition  to  which,  in  the 
event  of  their  being  restored  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Yatton,  she  would  be  in  the  receipt 
of  the  income  left  her  as  a  charge  upon  the 
estate  by  her  fatiier;  viz.,  five  hundred  a 
year. 

While  the  cheering  sunshine  of  returning 
prosperity  was  thus  beaming  with  daily 
increasing  warmth  and  brightness  upon  the 
Aubreys, 

"  And  all  the  clouds  that  lower'd  upon  their  houae/* 
were,  indeed, 

"  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  baried/' 
the  sun  of  that  proud  and  weak  old  man,  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington,  was,  indeed,  going 
down  in  darkness.  The  proceedings  which 
have  t»een  laid  at  length  before  the  recder, 
arising  out  of  the  extraordinary  termination 
of  the  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  and  quickly  ending  in  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  the  immediate  recovery 
of  Yatton,  had  attracted  far  too  much  of 
the  public  attention  to  admit  of  their  being 
concealed  from  the  earl,  comparatively  se- 
cluded from  the  worid  as  he  was.  But  the 
frightful  confirmation  of  his  assertion- con- 
cerning what  had  occurred  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Gammon,  respecting  Titmouse,  ap- 
peared to  make  no  commensurate  impression 
upon  a  mind  no  longer  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing it.  He  had  been  seized  by  a  partial 
paralysis  shortly  after  the  last  interview  be- 
tween himself,  Mr.  Gammon,  and  the  Duke 
of  Tantallan,  with  which  the  present  part  of 
this  history  opens ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
his  reason  was  fiiiliuff  rapidly.  And  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  merciful  dispensation,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  the  cup  of  his  misery  and  mor- 
tification was  not  even  yet  full .  The  other 
monstrous  fabric  of  absurdity  and  fraud, 
built  upon  public  credulity— tiie  Gunpowder 
and  Fresh  Water  Company--«iddenly  drop- 
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pfld  to^iecMf  piitkiipaSIf  on  aeeoont  of  its 
chief  architect,  Mr.  Gamnkm,  beiog  on^e 
to  continue  that  attrition  wad  skill  by  which 
it  had  been  kept  so  long  in  existence.  It 
suddenly  exploded,  inTolving  everybody 
cone^oed  in  it  in  rain.  The  infiitaated, 
and  now  dismayed  shareholders,  and  the 
nnm^otts  and  designing  creditors,  came 
crowding  round  the  more  prominent  of  the 
partiea  concerned,  clamorous  anddesjyerate. 
Meetiii^  were  called  from  time  to  time*— 
producing,  howerer,  no  other  results  than 
extending  the  view  of  liability  incurred. 
'Die  shareholders  had  fondly  imagined  that 
they  could  repose  with  confidence  on  the 
provision  inserted  in  the  prospectus,  and  in 
the  deed  of  settlement,  vii.  that  no  one 
was  to  be  liable  beyond  the  mnount  of  their 
shades  actually  sub^bed  for^  alas !  how 
dreadful  the  delusion,  and  how  quickly  was 
it  dissipated !  The  houses  of  Lord  Dred- 
dlington,  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  and  others, 
were  besieged  by  importunate  creditors  ;  and 
at  length  a  general  meeting  was  called,  at 
which  resolutions  were  pa^ed,  strongly  re- 
flecting upon  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and 
Mr.  Gammon;  and  directing  the  solicitor 
concerned  for  the  rest  of  the  sharehcdders  to 
file  a  bill  against  the  earl  and  Mr.  Gammon, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  pay  all 
the  debts  mcurred  by  the  ccHnpany.  More 
than  this,  it  was  threatened  that  unless 
satisfactory  proposals  were  promptly  re- 
ceived fran,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,  he  would  be  proceeded  aeainst 
as  a  TRADER  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws, 
and  a  docket  forthwith  struck  against  him ! 
Of  this  crowning  indignity  imperiding 
over  his  head,  the  poor  old  peer  was  fortu- 
BS^ly  not  conscious,  being  at  the  moment 
resident  at  Poppleton  Hall,  in  a  state  not 
far  renM>ved  from  complete  imbecility.  The 
Duke  of  Tantallan  was  similarlv  threat- 
ened^ and  alarmed  and  enraged  almost  to  a 
pitch  of  madness,  resolved  to  take  measures 
for  completely  exposing  and  punishing  ^e 
individual  to  whose  fr^idulent  plausibility 
and  sophistries  he  justly  attributed  the  cala- 
mitv  which  had  befidlen  him  and  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington. 

«« Out  o{  Siis  nettle  danger,  Fll  yet  pluck 
^le  flower  safdy^^^  said  Mr.  Gammon,  to 
Hmself,  as  he  sat  inside  one  of  the  coaches 
goii^  to  Brighton,  towards  the  close  of  the 
month  of  November,  being  on  the  momin? 
after  the  ex|doston  of  tiie  Gunpowder  and 
Pre^  Water  Company.  In^Etricably  in- 
volved as  he  appeared,  yet  he  did  not  de- 
r'r  (^  retrieving  himself,  and  defeating 
vindictive  measures  taken  against  him. 
His  chambers  w«re  besieged  by  applicants 
for  adniission-^  Titmouse  among  them, 
whose  senadets  pertinacity,  overheard  by 


OraMnon,  av  he  sat  within,  wMI^  hk  laun* 
dress  was  being  daily  worried  by  Tittnouse. 
severd  times  mfiamed  him  almost  up  to  ^ 
point  of  dfflrting  out  and  splitting  <^n  the 
head  of  tiie  intruder;  old  Mr.  Quirk  also 
sent  daily  letters,  in  a  piteous  strain,  and 
called,  besides,  daily,  begging  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Gammon ;  but  he  sternly  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  such  applications.  In  order 
to  escape  this  intolerable  persecution,  at  all 
events  for  a  wtiile,  and,  in  change  of  scene 
and  air,  unpropitious  as  was  the  weather, 
seek  to  recroit  his  heal&  and  spirits,  he  had 
determined  upon  spending  a  week  at  Brigh- 
ton ;  telling  no  one,  however,  except  nis 
old  and  faithful  laundress,  his' destination  f 
and  instructing  her  to  say  that  he  was  ffone, 
she  believed,  ii^  Suffolk,  but  would  cct- 
tainly  return  to  town  within  a  we^.  Hb 
pale  and  harassed  featores  showed  how 
much  he  required  the  repose  and  relief  he 
sought  for,  but  which  he  sought  for  in  rain* 
He  felt  not  a  whjt  the  better  after  a  two 
days'  stay,  though  ^  weather  had  suddenly 
cleared  up,  and  the  air  become  brisk  and 
bracing.  Whithersoever  he  went,  he  car- 
ried about  him  a  thick  gloom  which  no  sun 
could  penetrate,  no  breezes  dissipate.  He 
could  find  rest  nowhere,  neither  at  home 
nor  abroad,  neither  alone  nor  in  company, 
neither  sleeping  nor  waking.  His  brow 
was  clouded  by  a  stem  melancholy,  his 
heart  was  bursting  with  a  sense  of  defeat  and 
shame,  exposure  and  mortification;  and 
with  all  his  firmness  of  nerve,  he  could  not 
contemplate  the  future  but  with  a  sickening 
apprehension.  In  fact,  he  viras  in  a  state 
of  intense  nervous  irritability  and  excite- 
ment from  momin?  to  night.  On  the  even- 
ing of  thesliiird  day  after  his  arrival,  the 
London  paper,  forwarded  to  him  as  usual 
from  the  neighbouring^  library,  contained  a 
paragraph  wh^h  excited  him  not  a  little; 
and  which  was  to  the  effect  that  a  named 
solicitor  of  eminence  had  been  the  day  be- 
fore appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  a 
specified  ofiioe ;  bdng  no  other,  in  trudi, 
than  that  which  Gammon  knew  his  lord- 
ship had  all  along  destined  for  Atm,  one 
which  he  could  have  filled  to  admiration, 
which  woti^d  have  given  him  permanent 
ttaUu  in  society ;  and  the  salary  attached 
to  it  was,  moreover,  JBISOO  a  year !  Gam- 
mon laid  down  the  paper,  and  a  sense  of . 
desolation  came  into  his  soul.  After  a 
while  his  eye  lit  on  another  part  of  the  p»- 
per — gracious  heavens !— there  were  three 
or  four  lines  which  instantly  roused  him 
almost  into  madness.  It  was  an  advertise- 
ment, stating  diat  he  had  "  Absookdkd,** 
and  offering  a  reward  of  dSlOO  to  wskj  one 
who  would  give  information  by  'wwkt  kt 
mi|^  be  dUimtend  wad  opprtktnM! 
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'^Mteon^i^  he  exckiilted  aldodv^teot- 
Ing  up,  and  hh  eye  flammgwith  fuiy— 
»'  accursed  nuscriianta ! — ^I  wui  quickly  un- 
deceire  them.''  Instantly  imloekuig  his 
paper-case,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  off  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  gtring 
his  full  name  and  address ;  most  indignantly 
denying  his  having  attempted  or  dreamed 
of  al)scondinff ;  stating  that  he  should  be  in 
London  within  forty-eight  hoars ;  and  r6- 
qniring  an  ample  apology  for  tfie  gross  in- 
sult and  libel  which  had  been  perpetrated, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  next  number  of  his 
paper.  Ilien  he  wrote  off  to  tiie  solicitor, 
Mr.  Winningrton,  who  had  conducted  all  the 
town  proceedings  in  the  cause  of  Wigky 
y.  Gammon^  alluding  in  terms  of  indigna- 
tion and  astonishment  to  the  offensive  ad- 
vertisement, and  -assuring  him  that  he 
should,  within  forty-eight  hours,  be  found, 
as  usual,  at  his  chambers,  and  prq)ared  to 
make  an  immediate  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement in  respect  of  the  damages  and 
cosn  which  were  now  due  from  him.  In  a 
similar  strain  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Rnnnington, 
(who  had  maintained  throughout,  person- 
ally,>^a  cautious  courtesy  towards  Mr.  Gam- 
mon)— ^begging  him  to  nostpone  signing 
jud^ent  in  the  action  oiDoeonihe  demise 
of  Aubrey  v.  Roe,  till  the  last  day  of  term, 
as  he  had  a  new  and  fintil  proposal  to  make, 
which  might  have  Ae  effect  of  saving  great 
delay  and  expense.  He  added,  that  he  had 
also  a  proposition  to  offer  upon  the  subject 
of  Lord  de  la  Zouch's  bond  and  Mr.  Au- 
brey's promissory  notes,  and  begged  the 
fav(Hir  of  a  line  in  answer,  addressed  to  him 
at  his  chambers  in  Thavies'  Inn,  and  which 
he  might  find  on  his  arrival.  To  a  similar 
effect,  he  also  wrote  to  the  solicitor  who 
was  working  the  docket  which  had  been 
struck  against  Mr.  Tag-rag ;  and  also  to  the 
solicitor  who  was  em^oyed  on  behalf  of 
the  shareholders  in  the  Gunpowder  and 
Fresh  Water  Company :— -in  all  of  them 
reprobating  in  terms  of  the  keenest  in- 
dignation the  unwarrantable  and  libellous 
use  of  his  name  which  had  been  made, 
and  making  appointments  for  the  indi- 
viduals addressed  to  call  at  his  diambeis  on 
the  day  aft^  his  arrival  in  town.  Having 
thus  done  all  in  his  power  to  counteract  the 
injurious  effects  which  were  calculated  to 
anse  from  so  very  premature  and  cruel  a 
measure  as  that  which  had  been  taken,  in 
offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension  as  an 
absconded  felon,  he  folded  up,  sealed,  and 
directed  the  letters,  and  took  them  himself 
to  the  post-office,  in  time  for  that  night's 
post;  and  very  greatly  excited  he  was,  as 
may  be  easily  believed.  He  did  not  touch 
the  dinner  which  he  found  laid  for  him  on 
his  return^  but  sat  on  the  sofa,  ahsoibed  in 


thought, ibr  neiiily  tn  ho«r:  mhim he  Mi- 
d^y  ranff  fent  bell,  ordered  his  clothes  to 
be  instanUy  gel  ready  for  tiav(4lii^-— hie 
bill  made  out — and  then  he  went  asd  ee- 
cured  a  place  in  that  night's  mail,  whidi 
was  starting  for  town  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock.  At  thaA  hour  he  entered  the  mail, 
and  as  the  only  passenger— a  circumstenee 
which  gave  him  an  ample  q^portunity  for 
reaction,  and  cf  which,  doubtless,  he 
availed  him8elf^-««t  all  events,  certain  it  is, 
that  he  closed  not  his  eyes  in  sleep  dufiaf^ 
the  whole  of  the  journey.  Greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  his  laundress,  he  made  hie  ap- 
pearance at  his  chambers  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  rousing  her 
from  bed.  He  had  tiitts,  it  will  be  ob 
served,  reached  town  eontemporaneoiteiy 
wi^  his  own  letters ;  and  as  all  the  ap- 
pointments which  he  had  made,  vireie  for 
the  day  after  that  of  his  arrival,  he  hi*jd 
secured  a  full  day's  freedom  from  interrup- 
tion of  any  scnrt,  and  resolved  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  by  keeping  within  doors  the  whde 
of  the  time,  his  laundress  denying  him,  as 
usual,  to  any  one  who  might  call.  He 
asked  her  if  she  had  seen  or  heard  of  the 
atrocious  advertisement  t^hich  had  appeared 
in  yest^ay 's  paper  1  She  replied  that  she 
had ;  and  added,  that  no  doubt  to  that  eir- 
eumstance  were  to  be  attributed  the  calls 
made  yesterday  firom  morning  to  night — an 
announcement  which  seemed  to  heighten 
the  excitement  under  which  Mr.  Gammon 
was  evidently  labouring.  As  soon  as  his 
lamp  had  been  lit,  he  opened  his  paper- 
case,  and  wrote  tl^  following  letter:— 

**Thaviet'  Inn*  WedoMday  MorniBg. 

^  Dear  Hsfftley,— As  I  ha^e  not  missed 
an  annual  meeting  of  our  littlel^ub  iat  Uiese 
ten  years,  I  shall  be  found  at  my  place  to- 
night at  nine  to  a  moment:  that  is,  by  the 
way,  if  I  shall  be  admitted,  after  the  exe- 
crable advertisement  concemmg  me  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  papers,  and  the 
wnter  of  which  I  will  give  cause,  if  I  eA 
discover  him,  to  repent  to  the  latest  day  he 
lives.  I  came  up  this  morning  suddenly, 
to  refute,  by  my  pres^iee,  the  vUlanoue 
falsehoods  about  my  absconding.  EnirB 
nous,  I  am  somewhat  puzzled,  jucft  now, 
certainly— but  never  foar!  I  shall  ftnd  a 
Mray  out  of  the  wood  yet  Expect  me  at 
nine,  to  a  minute^ 

^  Youis  as  ever, 

"0»  GAMiieii. 

^'Harrt  Hartlbt,  Esa. 
**  Kensington  Square.'' 

This  he  sealed  and  directed ;  and  Teeveei- 
ing  his  laundress  to  put  it  into  the  office  in 
thne  for  the  first  poi^  witlMWt  &il— Jie  got 
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into  bed,  and  ftlojit  fdr  ft  Mnjpk  of  boon: 
when  he  awok^  ftomewhal  rsrrashed,  made 
hta  toilet  aa  aaaal,  and  partook  of  a  alight 
bxoakfast. 

«« You  did  not  aoppoae  I  had  absconded, 
Mt8.  Brown,  eh!"  he  inquized,  with  a  me- 
lancholy Bmik,  aa  she  iem()¥od  hia  breakfaat 
thtnffs. 

^  No,  air;  indeed  I  did  not  beliere  a  word 
of  it:  yottVe  always  been  a  kind  and  just 
master  to  me,  air — and" — aha  raised  her 
apron  to  her  eyos,  and  sobbed. 

"And  I  hope  long  to  continoe  so,  Mrs, 
Brown.  By  ihe  way,  were  not  your  wages 
doe  a  day  <a  two  ago!" 

*^  O  yes,  sir— bat  it  does  not  signify,  sir, 
the  least;  but  on  sooond  thoag^tSr*>it  does, 
sir— for  my  little  niece  is  to  be  taken  into 
the  country— she's  dyine,  I  fear,  and  her 
mother's  been  out  of  work,  for" 

"  Here's  a  tenrpound  note,  Mra.  Brown," 
replied  Mr.  Gammon,  taking  one  from  his 
pocket-book—"  pay  yourself  your  wages ; 
write  me  a  receipt  as  usual,  and  keep  the 
rest  on  account  of  the  next  quarter's  wages, 
if  it  will  assist  you  just  now."  She  took 
the  bank-note  with  many  expressions  of 
thankfulness;  and  but  for  her  tears,  which 
flowed  plentifully,  she  mifht  have  noticed 
that  there  was  something  deadly  in  the  ^e 
of  her  kind  and  tranquu  master.  On  her 
retiring,  he  rose,  and  walked  to  and  fro  for 
a  long  time,  with  folded  anas,  wrapped  in 
profound  meditation — from  which  he  was 
occasionally  unpleasantly  startled  by  bear- 
ing knocks  at  his  door,  and  then  his  laun- 
dress assuring  the  visitor  that  Mr.  Gammon 
was  out  of  town,  but  would  return  on  the 
morrow.  It  was  a  cheerless  NoTember  day, 
the  snow  fluttering  lazily  through  the  foggy 
air ;  but  his  room  was  made  snug  and  cheer- 
ful enough,  by  the  large  fire  wmeh  he  kept 
up.  Opening  his  desk,  he  sat  down,  about 
noon,  and  wrote  a  very  long  letter— in  the 
course  of  which,  howeyer,  he  repeatedly 
laid  down  his  pen,  got  up  and.walked  to 
and  fro,  heaving  deep  sighs,  and  occasional- 
ly exceedingly  agitated.  At  length,  he  con- 
cluded it,  paused  some  time,  and  then 
folded  it  up,  and  sealed  it.  Then  he  spent 
at  least  two  hours  in  going  over  all  the 
papers  in  his  desk  and  cabinet;,  a  consider- 
able number  he  burnt,  and  replaced  and 
arranged  the  remainder  carefully.  Then 
again  he  walked  to  and  fro.  The  cat,  a 
very  fine  and  favourite  oat,  one  which  had 
been  several  years  an  inmate  of  the  cham- 
bers, attracted  his  attention,  by  rubbin? 
against  his  legs.  ."  Poor  puss !"  exclaimed 
Gammon,  stroking  her  fondly  on  the  back ; 
and,  after  a  while,  the  glossy  creature  quitted 
him,  and  lay  oomfortly  coiled  up  on  the 
^ — tthriug,flB'beliMa»    Again  he  walked  to 


and  firo,  absorbed  in  melandioly  xofiMtioD 
fior  some  time;  from  which  he  was. roused, 
about  five,  by  Mrs^  Brown  bringing  in  the 
spare  dinner-^which,  bavin?  barely  tasted, 
he  soon  dismissed,  telling  Mrs.  Brown  that 
he  felt  a  strange  shootii^  pain  in  his  head, 
but  doubted  not  his  being  well  enough  to 
keep  his  appointment  at  the  club-^as  she 
knew  had  been  his  habit  for  years.  He 
requested  her  to  have  his  dressing-room 
ready  bv  a  quarter  to  eight,  and  to  have  a 
coach  tetohed  by  eight  o'clock  precisely; 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  withdrawn,  be  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  an 
old,  and  the  most  devoted  personal  Mend 
he  had  In  the  world  :-— 

"  My  dear  ^— .  I  entreat  you,  by  our 
long  unbroken  friendshy,  to  keep  the  en- 
closed letter  by  you  for  a  fortnight;  and 
then,  with  your  own  hand,  and  alone,  de- 
liver it  to.  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. Bum  this  note  to  you,  the  instant 
you  shall  have  read  it — and  take  care  that 
no  eye  sees  the  enclosed  but  Aer«-->or  ail 
my  efforts  to  secure  a  Utile  provision  for  her 
will  be  frustrated.  Call  here  to-monow— 
at  any  hour  you  please^and  say  that  you 
have  called  to  see  me,  according  to  appoint- 
ment. Bear  this  in  mind,  by  the  value  you 
set  upon  my  friendship.  Whatever  you  may 
then  see  or  hear,  be  firm  and  prudent. 

"O.  G." 

"Wednesday." 

In  this  letter  he  enclosed  the  long  letter 
already  spoken  of,  and  having  sealed  and 
directed  the  whole  with  elaborate  distinct- 
ness, he  threw  his  cloak  round  him,  and 
went  with  his  packet  to  the  post-office,  and 
with  his  own  hand,  after  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation, dropped  it  into  the  box,  and  returned 
to  his  chambers. 

Then  he  took  another  sheet  of  paper,  and 
wrote  thus : 

''Dear  Viper,-^I  doubt  whether,  after 
ail,  there  will  be  a  dissolution ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  I  will  perform  my  promise,  and  be 
ready  with  what  you  wish  for  Sunday 
week.— Yours  ever,  "  0.  G." 

"  P.  S.— I  shall  call  on  you  on  Satarday." 

This  he  folded  up  and  directed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  commence  the  following  :— 

**  ThaTiei'  Inn,  Wednetday. 

"Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  finally  determined 
to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  extricate 
myself  from  my  present  embarrassments. 
Vou  will  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  get  this^ 

5 lease  to  sell  out  all  my "  here  he  laid 
o^n  b's  pen ;  and  Mrs.  Brown  presently 
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annonncingr  that  every  thing  was  ready  in 
his  dressing-room,  he  thankeid  her,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  shave  and  dress.  He  was  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  his 
toilet.  He  had  put  on  his  usual  evening 
dress,  his  hlue  hody-coat,  black  trousers,  a 
plain  shirt  and  black  stock,  and  a  white 
waistcoat — scarcely  whiter,  however,  than 
the  face  of  him  that  wore  it. 

*♦  1  am  going  for  the  coach,  now,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Srown,  knocking  iat  the  door. 

"  If  you  please,"  he  replied,  briskly  and 
cheerfully — and  the  instant  that  he  had 
heard  her  close  the  outer  door  after  her,  he 
opened  the  secret  sprhig  drawer  in  hie  desk, 
and  calmly  took  out  a  very  small  glass 
phial,  with  a  glass  stopper,  over  which  was 
tied  some  bladder.  His  face  was  ffhastly 
pale ;  his  knees  trembiexi ;  his  hanios  were 
cold  and  damp  as  those  of  the  dead.  He 
took  a  strong  peppermint  lozenge  from  the 
mantelpiece,  and  chewed  it,  while  he  re- 
moved the  stopper  from  the  bottle,  which 
contained  about  half  a  drachm  of  the  most 
subtle  and  potent  poison  which  has  been 
discovered  by  man— one  extinguishing  life 
almost  instantaneously,  and  leaving  no  trace 
of  its  presence  except  a  slight  odour,  which 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  masking  and 
overpowering  with  that  of  the  peppermint; 
He  returned  to  get  his  hat,  which  was  in 
his  dressing-room;  he  put  it  on — and  in 
glancing  at  the  glass,  scarcely  recognised 
the  ghastly  image  it  reflected.  His  object 
was,  to  complete  the  deception  he  intended 
practising  on  the  Insurance  Company,  with 
whom  he  had  effected  a  policy  on  his  life 
for  jSSOOO — ^and  also  to  deceive  everybody 
into  the  notion  of  his  having  died  sudden- 
*  ly,  but  naturally.  Having  sticred  up  the 
large  red  fire,  and  made  a  kind  of  a  hollow 
in  it,  he  took  out  the  stopper,  and  dropped 
it  with  the  bladder  into  the  fire ;  took  his 
pen  in  his  riffht  hand,  with  a  fresh  dip  of 
mk  in  it;  kneeled  down  with  his  feet  on  the 
fender;  uttered  aloud  the  word  "^mww,*" 
poured  the  whole  of  the  deadly  contents 
into  his  mouth,  and  succeeded  in  dropping 
8X 


the  phial  into  the  very  heart  of  tlie  fir»— 
and  the  next  instant  dropped  down  on 
the  hearth-rug,  oblivious,  insensible— (i«<uf. 
However,  it  might  be  that  the  instant  after 
he  had  done  this  direful  deed,  he  would 
have  GiVKN  thb  whole  universe,  had  it 
been  his,  to  have  undone  what  he  had  done 
—•he  had  succeeded  in  effecting  his  object. 

Poor  Mrs.  Brown's  horror,  on  discover- 
ing her  master  stretched  senseless  on  Uie 
floor,  may  be  imagined.  Medical  assistance 
was  called  in,  but  *'  the  vital  spark  had  fled." 
It  was  clearly  either  apoplexy,  said  the  medi- 
cal man,  or  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 
Of  this  opinion  were  the  coroner  and  his 
jury,  without  hesitation.  He  had  evidently 
been  seized  while  in  the  very  act  of  writing 
to  some  broker.  [Gammon  had  no  more 
stock  of  any  sort,  for  all  he  wrote  that  letter, 
than  the  cat  which  had  witnessed  his  death.] 
Mr.  Hartley  came,  and  produced  the  letter 
he  had  received,  and  spoke  of  the  disap- 
pointment they  had  all  felt  on  account  of 
nis  non-arrival :  the  other  letters — the  ap- 
pointments which  he  had  made  for  the 
morrow — all  these  things  were  decisive — it 
was  really  scarcely  a  case  requiring  an  in- 
quest ;  but  as  they  had  been  called,  they 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Died  by  the  Visita- 
tion of  God."  He  was  buried  a  few  days 
afterwards  in  the  adjoining  churchyard, 
(St.  Andrew's,)  where  he  lies,  mouldering 
away  quietly  enough,  certainly ;  but  as  to 
dny  thmg  further,  let  us  not  presume  to 
speculate. 

His  **  friend"  was  faithful  and  discreet, 
obeying  his  injunctions  to  the  letter.  The 
"individual"  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Gammon's 
note  to  him,  was  a  very  lovely  girl  whom 
Mr.  Gammon  had  seduced  under  a  solemn 
promise  of  marriage,  who  was  passionately 
attached  to  him,  whose  name  he  had  uttered 
when  on  the  eve  of  death ;  and  who,  though 
Mr.  Gammon's  creditors  w^jre  entitled  to 
every  farthing  of  the  £2000,  out  of  which 
he  had  so  artfully  swindled  the  Insurance 
Company,  was  yet  generously  allowed  by 
them  to  receive  the  sum  of  J^IOOO. 
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WiTB  its  architect,  fell  that  suTprising 
fabric  of  fraud  and  wrong,  the  rise  and  fafl 
of  which  is  commemorateS  in  this  history — 
a  &bm  which,  if  it  *<rose  like  an  exhala- 
tbn,''  80  like  an  exhalation  disappeared, 
and  with  it  all  the  creatures  which  had 
peopled  it  Though  Mr.  Runnington's  vigi- 
lance and  ability  had  set  matters  into  such 
a  train,  that,  had  Mr.  Grammon  lived  to  con- 
tinue his  most  skilful  opposition,  he  could 
not  have  delayed  for  any  length  of  time  Mr. 
Aubrey's  restoration  to  i  atton,  yet  the  sud- 
den and  most  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon greatly  accelerated  that  event.  Not- 
withstanding the  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
inquest,  both  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Mr.  Running- 
ton — and  in  fact  very  many  others — strongly 
suspected  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  viz. 
that,  in  the  desperation  of  defeat  and 
dreaded  exposure,  he  had  destroyed  him- 
self. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  term,  Mr.  Run- 
sington  went  to  the  proper  office  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Mr.  Titmouse  had  ta^en  the 
requisite  steps  towards  defending  the  actions 
of  ejectment  commenced  by  Mr.  Aubrey, 
and  found  that,  though  the  prescribed  period 
had  elapsed,  he  had  not ;  in  other  words,  that 
he  had  suffered  judgment  by  default. 
Delighted,  though  not  much  surprised  by 
this  discovery,  Mr.  Runnington  resolved  at 
once  to  follow  up  his  victory.  'Twas  only 
a  short  and  simple  process  that  was  requisite 
to  effect  such  great  results.  He  took  a  single 
sheet  of  draf^  paper,  on  which  he  wrote  some 
half  dozen  lines  called  an  "/fictpt/ur,"  as 
if  he  were  going  to  copy  out  the  **  declara- 
tion" in  ejectment,  but  stopped  short  about 
the  fifth  line.  This  sheet  of  paper,  together 
with  another  containing  his  **  Rule  for  Judg- 
ment," he  took  to  the  Master's  office,  in 
order  that  that  functionary  might  ''sign 
judgment" — ^which  he  did,  by  simply  writ- 
ing in  the  margin  of  what  Mr.  Runnington 
haci  written,  the  words — 
*^  Judgment  signed,  2Zd  November ^  18 — " 
and  impressing  above  it  the  seal  of  the 
eourt;  And  behold,  at  that  instant,  tbepro- 
perii/  in  the  whole  of  the  Yatton  estates 
had  become  vested  in  Mr.  Aubrey  again ! 

The  next  step  requisite  was  to  secure 
die  possemon  ot  the  property;  for  which 


purpose  Mr.  Runnington  instantlj  procured 
a  wmT  OP  possession,  (t.  e.  a  wnt  requiring 
th«  dheriff  of  Yorkshire  to  put  Mr.  Aubrey 
into  actual  possession,)to  be  engrossed  on 
a  slip  of  parchment.  This  he  got  sealed ; 
^and  then  obtained  a  warrant  from  the  she- 
riff to  his  officers,  to  execute  the  writ.  Now, 
the  sherifiT  might,  had  it  been  necessary, 
have  roused — nay,  was  bound  to  do  so— 
the  whole  posse  comiUUus,  in  order  to  compel 
submission  to  his  authori^;  and  I  can  as- 
sure the  reader  that  the  whole  posse  comita 
tus  would  have  answered  his  summons  on 
that  occasion  very  eagerly — but  it  was  need- 
less. Who  was  there  to  resist  him  at  Yat- 
ton t  The  transference  of  the' possession 
became,  under  these  circumstances^  a  very 
slight  matter-of-fact  affair.  The  undersherin 
of  Y  orkshire  drove  up  in  his  gig  to  the  Hall, 
where  he  found  Mr.  Parkinson  waiting  his 
arrival — (no  breaking  open  of  doors  was 
necessary !) — and  in  a  whispered  word  or 
two,  informed  Mr,  Parkinson  that  he  then 
delivered  the  possession  to  him  for  and  on 
account  of  Charles  Aubrey,  esquire,  bis 
heirs,  and  assigns,  forever — and  after  re- 
marking, *'what  a  fine  estate  it  was,  and  in 
very  gw)d  order,  considering,''^  he  drove  off. 
I  may  add^  that  to  save  the  useless  expense 
of  some  hundred  writs  of  possession,  '*  o/- 
tomments^'*  were  taken  from  all  the  tenants 
— t.  £.  written  acknowledgments  that  they 
held  under  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire,  as 
their  sole,  true,  and  proper  landlord.  This 
done,  that  gentleman  was  reinstated  in  all 
that  he  had  been  dispossessed  of,  as  abso- 
lutely, and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if 
the  events  of  the  last  three  years  had  been 
but  a  dream — as  if  such  persons  as  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  and  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
had  never  existed;  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  the 
steward,  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  opened  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  port  wine,  which,  with 
the  efficient  assistance  of  Mr.  Waters  and 
r.  Dickons,  the  upper  and  under  bailiffs, 
r.  Tonson,  the  gamekeeper,  4pd  Mr 
umpkin,  tie  gardener,  were  very  quickly 
mptied  amidst — in  which  'tis  hopeA  the 
^^od-natured  reader  will  join — shouts  of 
ip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah! — Hip,  hip,  hip, 
hurrah! — Hip,  hip,  hip,  kurrah!  hurrah ! 
HURftAH !"  Then  phlegmatic  Mr.  Dick^ 
stepped  out  into  'he  courtyard,  and,  by  way 
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of  further  relieving  bis  excited  feelings, 
flung  his  heavy  ashen  walking-stick  tip  a 
surprising  height  into  the  air ;  and  when  he 
nad  caught  it  on  its  descent,  as  he  grasped 
it  in  his  huge  homy  hand  in  silence,  he 
shook  it  above  his  head  with  a  feeling  tiiat 
he  could  have  smashed  a  million  of  ifttnice 
in  a  minute,  if  he  could  have  got  among 
them.  Then  he  thought  of  Miss  Aubrey 
and  Kate,  and  up  it  went  again,  higher  even 
than  before— by  which  time  they  had  all 
come  out  into  the  yard,  and  shouted  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  till  their  voices  rung« 
and  echoed  in  the  air,  and  excited  an  uproar 
in  the  rookery  behind  them. 

While  this  result  of  his  triumphant  ex- 
ertions was  being  thus  celebrated  at  Yatton, 
Mr.  Runnington  was  exerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  London,  in  the  extrication  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  from  all  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments; the  chief  of  which  were,  his  two 
piromissory  notes  for  dS5000  each,  with  in- 
terest, and  the  actions  depending  upon  them, 
the  Joint  bond  of  himseli  and  Lord  de  la 
Zouch  for  dBlO,000  and  interest,  and  the 
action  pending  for  tlie  balance  of  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  bill,  viz. 
£1446, 14«.  6d.  Undoubtedly,  these  matters 
occasioned  him  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and 
anxiety ;  but  his  experienced  tact,  and  vigi- 
lance, and  determination,  overcame  all  3b-^ 
stacles.  The  balance  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap's  abominable  bill  of 
costs,  melted  away  and  totally  disappeared 
in  the  heat  of  the  taxing  office ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  certain  summary  applications, 
both  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  to  the  com- 
mon law  judges,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
diplomacy,  Mr.  Runnington  succeeded  in 
getting  into  his  hands,  cancelled,  the  above- 
mentioned  two  notes,  on  payment  to  Mr. 
Spitfire,  tor  and  on  account  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, of  jgaSO,  (of  which  Mr.  Titmouse, 
by  the  way,  got  £15,)  and  the  bond  for  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  found  in  the 
strong  box:  of  the  late  Mr.  Gammon,  was 
delivered  up  by  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap 
on  certain  hints  being  given  them  by  Mr. 
Runnington  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
refusal.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Mr.  Run- 
nington obtained  from  Mr.  Titmouse  a 
formal  and  solemn  release  to  Mr.  Aubrey 
of  all. claims,  debts,  damages,  and  demands 
wJjatsoever,  both  at  law  and  in  equity. 
But  how  stood  the  matter  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
liabilities  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  respect  of  the 
mesne  profits  during  the  last  two  ye^rs  and 
morel"  Why,  he  owed  Mr.  Aubrey  a  sum 
of  some  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  not  one 
farthinff  of  which  would  ever  see  its  way  into 
the  pockets  of  him  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
defrauded  of  it!  The  greatest  trouble  of 
Mr.  Runnington,  however,  was  the  extort- 


ing the  title-deeds  from  ^e  three  Jews, 
Mordecai  Gripe,  Israel  Fang,  and  Mepld- 
bosbeth  Mfthar-Shalal-hash-baz.  Unhappy 
wretches!  they  writhed  and  gasped  as 
though  their  very  hearts  were  being  torn 
out;  but  they  .had  no  help  for  it,  as  their 
own  attorneys  snd  solicitors  told  them; 
since  the  ri?ht  of  Mr.  Aubrey  to  his  title- 
deeds  was  clear  and  indisputable,  and  their 
resistance  of  his  claim  would  only  entail 
on  them  additional  and  fruitless  expense. 
They  mnned,  chattered,  stuttered,  and 
stamped  about  in  impotent,  but  horrible 
fury ;  and,  if  they  could,  would  have  torn 
Mr.  Gammon  out  of  his  grave,  and  placed 
his  body,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Quirk  and 
Snap,  over  a  slow  fire !  These  gentlemen 
were  not,  however,  the  only  persons  who 
had  been  astounded,  dismayea,  and  defeat- 
ed, by  Mr.  Gammon's  leajp  into  the  dark. 
To  say  nothing  of  Mr.  W^igley,  who  might 
now  whistle  tor  his  debts  and  costs,  and 
many  other  persons  who  had  rested  all  their 
hopes  upon  Mr.  Gammon's  powers,  and  his 
responsibility,  his  sudden  death  precipitated 
total  ruin  upon  his  weak  aristocratical  dupe 
and  victim,  the  poor  old  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton.  In  addition  to  the  formidable  move- 
ment against  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Grammon 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  part  of 
their  co-shareholders  and  adventurers,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  them  to  be  declared 
alone  liable  for  all  the  debts  contracted^ 
by  the  Gunpowder  and  Presh  Water  Com- 
pany, the  creditors,  rendered  impatient  and 
desperate  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Gram- 
mon,  began  to  attempt  daily  to  harass  the 
unfortunate  earl  with  their  personal  impor- 
tunity for  payment  of  their  demands,  and 
that  at  his  residence  in  Grosvenor  Square 
and  at  Poppleton  Hall.  At  the  former  they 
were,  of  course,  uniformly  encountered  by 
the  answer  that  his  lordship  was  both  ill 
and  out  of  town.  Upon  that,  down  to  his 
lordship's  nearest  country  residence,  viz. 
Poppleton,  went  the  chief  of  his  infuriate 
creditors,  not  believing  the  answer  they  had 
received  at  his  lordship's  town-house ;  but 
which  was  there  repeated  to  them,  and  with 
a  peremptoriness  of  manner,  which,  excited 
as  they  were,  they  converted  into  insolence 
and  defiance,  and  a  determined  denial  to  his 
lordship's  creditors.  Upon  this,  they  took 
the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  three  points. 
First,  whether  a  peer  of  the  realm  could  be 
made  a  bankrupt  if  he  became  ^  trader; 
Secondly,  whether  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ron's  active  connexion  with  the  Gunpowder 
and  Fresh  Water  Company  constituted  him 
a  trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  bank- 
rupt laws ;  and.  Lastly  %  whether  the  facts 
stated  amounted  to  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 
To  this  it  was  answered — Fitsti  that  a  peer 
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eouM  oleigrly  be  made  a  baAkrupt  if  he 
traded,  as  an  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  been 
declared  a  bankrupt  by  reason  of  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  committed  by  him  in  buying  and 
selling  of  winea,  (per  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke,  in  ex.parU  Meymot,  1  Atkyn's 
Reports,  pagre  201.)  Secormy,  that  the  Gun- 
powder and  Fresh  Water  Company  was 
one  of  such  a  nature  as  constituted  its 
members  **  traders**  within  the  meaning  of 
the  bankrupt  laws.  Thirdly^  that  the  tacts 
stated  showed  the  committing  of  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  on  the  pait  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlmgton,  by  beginning  to  keep  his 
hoiue,^^  Upon  this,  the  more  eager  and 
reckless  of  his  lordship'screditors  instantly 
struck  a  docket  against  him;  and  thereupon, 
down  came  the  messenger  of  the  court  tb 
take  possession  of  his  lordship^s  houses 
and  effects,  both  at  Grosvenor  Sc^uare, 
Poppleton  Hall,  and  in  Cornwall,  Wales, 
ScoUand,  and  Ireland — that  is,  as  to  the 
last  four,  if  he  could  discover  them.  At 
Poppleton  he  was  sternly  refused  an  en- 
trance ;  on  which  he  produced  his  authority, 
and  protested  tiiat,  if  further  denied,  he 
would  immediately  proceed  to  effect  an  en- 
trance by  main  foroe,  come  what  might, 
vid  those  within  must  take  the  C(m3e- 
quences.  After  a  brief  affrighted  pause,  he 
was  admitted,  and  immediately  declared 
himself  to  be  in  possession,  under  the 
bankruptcy,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  of  the  premises,  and  every- 
thing upon  them ;  at  the  same  time  announc- 
ing to  the  dismayed  inmates,  that  he  would 
do  nothing  to  give  the  slightest  annoyance, 
or  occasion  apprehensions  to  the  noble 
bankrupt.  This  very  unusual  occurrence 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  of  the 
next  day,  which  brought,  accidentally,  un- 
der the  notice  of  Mr.  Aubrey  the  lamentable 
condition  of  bis  haughty  yet  fallen  kinsman. 
He  hurried  off  in  alarm  and  agitation  to  Mr. 
Runnin^on,  and  requested  him  immediately 
to  put  himself  into  communication  with  the 
earl's  solicitor,  whoever  he  misht  be,  with 
a  view  to  saving  him,  if  possible,  from  the 
indignity  and  ruin  with  which  he  was 
threatened ;  and  then  drove  down  himself 
to  Poppleton,  to  tender  his  personal  services 
in  any  way  that  might  appear  most  desira- 
ble. He  was  shocked  indeed  at  finding 
the  house,  and  every  thing  in  it,  in  formal 
possession  of  the  bankruptcy  messenger; 
but  much  more  so,  on  learning  the  deplora- 
ble condition  of  the  earl  personally.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  most  unfortunately 
witnessed,  during  a  brief  lucid  interva4>and 
while  he  was  bem?  assisted  out  of  his  car- 
riage on  his  return  from  an  airing,  the  arrival 
of  the  messenger,  and  his  altercation  with 
the  riervants  at  the  door:  and  that,  on  beinig 


mt4e  acquainted  wlA  the  true  nature  of  4m 
proeeedinff,  be  staggered  back  into  the  arms 
of  Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  was  soon  aiVer- 
wards  seised  with  another  fit  of  paralysis. 
Ail  this  Mr.  Aubrey,  on  his  arrival,  leiumed 
from  Miss  Macspleuchan,  whom  he  knew 
only  by  name,  and  who  communicated  the 
dismal  tidings  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
agitation. 

The  physician  and  apothecary  were  with 
the  earl  when  Mr.  Aubrey  arrived;  and, 
finding  that  he  could  render  no  personal 
service  to  bis  suffering  kinsman,  he  returned 
to  town,  assuring  Miss  Macspleuchan  that 
she  would  see  him  a^ain  on  the  morrow — 
and  that  he  would,  in  the  mean  while,  do 
every  thing  in  his  power,  in  town,  to  avert 
from  the  earl  the  immediate  effects  of  his 
fearful  imprudence.  Faithful  to  his  prumise, 
he  instructed  Mr.  Runnington  to  do  every 
thing  in  reason  to  rescue  the  earl,  and,  in 
his  person,  the  honour  of  the  family,  from 
the  impending  misfortune.  *Twas,  how- 
ever, all  in  vain.  Two  days  afterwards, 
and  before  Mr.  Runnington  had  acted  upon 
the  instructions  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Au- 
brey, the  latter  received  intelligence  by 
express  from  Poppleton,  that  the  earl  was 
in  dying  circumstances.;  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  rapidly  approaching  end ;  and 
was  uiiderstood  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  Mr.  Aubrey  before  he  died.  When  he 
arrived,  he  was  at  once  ushered  into  the 
earl's  bed-chamber,  and  found  the  Duke  of 
Tantallan  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  and 
Miss.  Macspleuchan  on  the  other ;  she  was 
weeping  in  silence,  and  her  left  hand  was 
grasped. between  the  thin  white  hands  of  the 
earl,  whose  face  was  turned  towards  her. 
His  snow-white  hair  and  wasted  features, 
and  the  expression  of  mingled  misery, 
feebleness,  and  affection  that  were  in  his 
eyes,  fixed  heavily  upon  Miss  Macspleu- 
chan, filled  Mr.  Aubrey  with  a  deep  emo- 
tion. The  earl  seemed  a  mere  skeleton! 
Shortly  afler  Mr.  Aubrey  had  entered  the 
room,  Miss  Macspleuchan  leaned  down  to 
the  earl's  ear,  and,  in  a  whisper,  informed 
him  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  arrival.  He  did  not 
seem  at  first  to  have  heard,  or  at  least  com- 
prehended, what  she  had  said  ;  bnt,  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  opened  bis  eyes  a  lit- 
tle wider  than  they  had  been  before,  and 
his  lips  quivered  as  if  with  an  effort  at 
speaking..  Then  he  very  feebly  extended 
both  his  thin  arms  towards  Miss  Macspleu- 
chan, who  was  still  leaning  over  him,  and 
placed  them  trembling  round  h^  neck,  irom 
which,  however,  in  a  moment  or  two,  they 
suddenly  fell ;  the  lower  jaw  also  fell :  the 
poor  earl  was  dead — and  Miss  Macapleu- 
chan,  with  a  faint  shriek,  sunk  rack  in  a 
awooa  ix^  the  anas  of  the  nurse  who  stood 
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beside  her,  and  who,  asritted  by  a  female 
attendant,  immediately  removed  her  from 
the  room.  The  Diike  of  Tantallan  remain- 
ed sitting  where  he  was,  but  with  hie  face 
averted,  and  his  right  hand  clasping  one  of 
the  hands  of  his  deceased  kinsman:  and 
Mr.  Aubrey  continued  standings  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  his  eyes  covered  by  his  hand. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  for  some  time.  At 
length  the  duke,  very  deeply  affected,  slowly 
rose,  and  quitted  the  chamber  in  silence, 
folio wM  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  those  entered 
who  were  to  commence  the  last  sad  offices 
for  the  dead. 

The  duke  undertook  all  the  arrangements 
fur  the  funeral ;  and  after  much  melancholy 
conversation  with  his  mce  concerning  the 
shocking  state  in  which  the  earl  had  left  his 
affairs,  and  having  offered  to  provide, 
should  it  be  necessary,  for  Miss  Macspleu- 
chan,  Mr.  Aubrey  took  his  departure. 

'*  Is  the  caniaffe  at  the  door  V^  he  inquired 
of  the  servant  who  stood  in  the  hall  expect- 
ing his  approach. 

**Yes,  my  lord,"  he  replied;  *<and  his 
words  caused  Lord  Drelincourt  almost  to 
start  back  a  step  or  two ;  and  he  changed 
colour.  Then  he  entered  his  carriage,  and 
continued  in  a  very  melancholy  and  sub- 
dued mood  during  the  whole  of  the  drive  up 
to  town.  He  had,  indeed,  now  become 
Lord  Drelincourt— an  event  thus  announced 
the  next  morning  to  the  great  world,  in  the 
columns  of  the  obsequious  jiurora, 

•*  Yesterday,  at  his  residence,  Poppleton 
HaU,  Hertfordshire,  in  his  seventieth  year, 
died  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Dreddling- 
ton,  G.  C.  B.,  &c.  &c.  His  lordship  was 
Fifth.  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  and  Twentieth 
Baron  Drklincovrt.  The  earldom  (cre- 
ated in  1667)  is  now  extinct;  but  his  lord- 
ship is  succeeded  in  the  ancient  barony  of 
Drelincourt  (created  by  writ,  12th  Henry 
II.)  by  Charles  Aubret,  Esq.  of  Yatton, 
in  Yorkshire,  who  is  now  21  si  Lord  Dre- 
lincourt, and  has  just  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing back  the  whole  of  the  Yatton  property, 
which  about  two  years  ago,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  recovered  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary manner  (which  is  now,  we  believe, 
the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry)  by  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  Esq.,  at  present  M.  P.  for  Yat- 
ton. His  loniship  (who  is  now  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year)  took  a  double  first-lass 
at  Oxford,  and  sat  for  several  years  as 
member  for  Yatton.  He  married,  in  18-—, 
Agnes,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late 
Colonel  l$t.  Clair,  who  fell  in  the  peninsu- 
lar war,  a;:id  has  issue  by  her  ladyship  two 
children,  Charles,  bom  in  18-—,  and  Agnes, 
born  in  18 — .  His  lordship  has  no  bro- 
thers, and  only  one  sisteif.  Miss  Catherine 
Aubre.y»  who  is  understoods  to  be  affianced 
2x  S 


to  tie  Hon.  Mr.  Delamere,  the  only  son  and 
heir  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  de  la  Zouolu 
The  late  earl  was  a  staunch  whig ;  but  the 
present  Lord  Drelincourt  is  a  tory/* 

Till  Yatton  could  be  got  ready  for  thefar 
reception,  they  had  taken,  as  a  temporary 
residence,  a  furnished  house  in  Dover 
street,  only  a  few  doors'  distance  from  that 
of  Lord  de  la  Zoueh;  and  on  his  arrival 
from  Poppleton  Hall,  Lord  Drelincourt 
found  Lady  Drelincourt  and  his  sister  had 
not  yet  returned  from  their  atVemoon's 
drive.  When  they  drew  up  to  the  door, 
however,  the  closed  shutters  and  drawn 
blinds  apprized  them  of  the  melancholy 
event  which  had  taken  place.  On  hearing 
mat  Lord  Drelincourt  was  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  had  been  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  they  rushed  hastily  up 
stairs,  and  in  a  few  moments  Lord  and 
Lady  Drelincourt  had  fondly  embraced  each 
other,  and  Miss  Aubrey,  full' of  eager  affec- 
tion, had  embraced  both  of  them ;  and  then, 
quitting  the  room,  quickly  returned  with 
Charles  and  Agnes,  now — little  unconscious 
j  creatures ! — the  Honourable  Charles  and  the 
•  Honourable  Agnes  Aubrey.  Surely  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  of  them  should 
entertain  very  poignant  feelings  of  sorrow 
for  the  death  ot  an  individual  who  had  ever 
totally  estranged  himself  from  them,  and 
treated  every  member  of  their  family  with 
tlie  most  offensive  and  presumptuous  inso- 
lence—the bitterest  contempt ;  who,  when 
he  knew  that  they  were  destitute  and  all 
but  perishing,  had  kept  cruelly  aloof  as 
ever,  without  once  extending  towards  them 
a  helping  hand.  Still,  they  had  regarded 
the  afflicting  circumstances  which  attended, 
and  hastened  their  lofty  kinsman's  death, 
with  sincere  commiseration  for  one  so  weak 
i  and  misguided,  and  whose  [Mde  had  had 
!  indeed,  so  signal  and  fearful  a  fall.  These 
were  topics  which  afforded  scope  for  sad 
but  instructive  conversation  and  reflection ; 
and  before  Lord  and  Lady  Drelincourt  laid 
their  heads  on  their  pillows  that  night,  they 
again  devoutly  returned  thanks  to  Heaven 
for  the  happy  restoration  whidi  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  them,  and  offered  sincere  and 
fervent  prayers  for  its  guidance  in  every 
sta^  of  their  future  career. 
^  This  event,  of  course,  threw  them  again, 
for  a  time,  into  mourning.  Lord  Drelin 
court  attended  the  funeral  of  the  late  eail, 
which  took  place  at  Poppleton,  and  was 
plain  and  pnvate;  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards, yearning  to  see  Yatton  once  again, 
and  anxious  idso  to  give  his  personal  direc- 
tions concerning  very  many  matters  which 
requited  them,  he  accepted  an  offer  of  a  seat 
in  the  carriage  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  who 
was  going  down  for  a  lew  days  to  Fothtr- 
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'  tngfaam  on  busiiwM  of  importaiice.  Lord 
Drelincouri  agreed  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Fotherinffham  daring  his  brief  stay  in  York- 
shire, and  to  give  no  one  at  Yatton  the  least 
intimation  of  his  intention  to  pay  a  visit  to 
thenif-^parposing,  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  at  Fotheringham,  to  ride  over  quietly, 
alone  and  unexpectedly,  to  the  dear  place 
of  his  birth,  and  scene  of  such  signal  trials 
and  expected  jov  and  triumphs. 

'Twas  about  four  o'clock  m  the  afternoon 
of  a  frosty  day  ih  the  early  part  of  Decem- 
ber ;  and  Dr.  Tatham  was  sitting  alone  in 
his  plainly-furnished  and  old-fashioned  little 
stuay,  beside  the  table  on  which  Betty,  his 
old  housekeeper,  had  just  laid  his  scanty 
riiow  of  tea-things;  tiie  small,  quaintly- 
figured  round  silver  tea-pot  having  been  the 
precious  gift,  more  than  twentv  years  be- 
fore, of  old  Madam  Aubrey.  On  his  knee 
lay  open  a  well-worn  parchment-covered 
Elzevir  copy  of  Tkotnas  d  KtrnpU^  a  con- 
stant companion  of  the  doctor's,  which  he 
had  laid  down  a  few  moments  before,  in  a 
fit  of  musing;  and  he  was  gazing  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  yew  tree,  a  portion  of 
which,  with  a  gray  crumbling  comer  of  his 
church,  at  only  some  two  dozen  yards'  dis- 
tance, was  visible  through  the  window* 
On  one  side  of  his  book-shdves  hung  his 
surplice,  on  a  peg;  and  on  the  other  his 
rusty  shovel-hat,  and  walking-stick.  Over 
the  mantelpiece  hung  two  small  black  pro- 
file likenesses  of  old  Squire  Aubrey,  and 
Madam  Aubrey,  which  they  had  themselves 
presented  to  the  doctor  nearly  thirty  years 
before.  Though  it  was  very  cold,  there 
was  but  a  handful  of  fire  in  the  little  grate ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  modicum  of 
coarse  brown  sugar  in  the  sugar-basin,  and 
about  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  tea,  which  he 
had  just  before  measured  out  of  his  little 
tea-caddy,  into  his  tea-cup,  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  pot  it  into  his  tea-pot,  when  Betty 
should  have  brought  in  the  kettle,  and  four 
thin  slices  of  scantily  buttered  brown  bread ; 
all  this,  I  say,  seemed  touching  evidence  of 
the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  the 
poor  doctor  was  placed.  His  clothes,  to-?, 
very  clean,  very  threadbare,  and  of  a  very 
rusty  hue,— down  even  to  his  gaiters,  sug- 
gested the  same  leflection  to  the  beholder. 

.  The  five  pounds  which  he  had  scraped  to- 
gether for  purchasing  a  new  suit,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, it  will  be  remembered,  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  cheating  him  out  of.  His  hair 
was  of  a  silvery  white ;  and  though  he  was 

.  evidently  a  little  cast  down  in  spirits,  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  as  full 

•  of  benevolence  and  piety  as  ever. 

He  was,  moreover,  considerably  thinner 
than  when  he  was  last  presented  to  the 
reader ;  and  well  he  might  be,  for  he  had 


since  undergone  mat  privtition  and  anxiety. 
He— ^,  peaceful,  unoffending  old  seal ! — 
had  long  been  followed  iKith  pertinacious 
bitterness  and  persecution  by  two  new  in- 
habitants of  the  villafire,  viz.,  the  Rev.  Smirk 
Mudflint  and  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  junior.  The 
former  had  obtained  a  lease  mm  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse of  the  little  building  which  had  for- 
merly been  Miss  Aubrey's  school,  and  had 
turned  it  into  a  Unitarian  chapel ;  himself 
and  family  residing  in  part  of  the  building. 
He  preached  every  Sunday  at  Doctor  Tat- 
ham, turning  his  person,  his  habits,  his 
office,  and  his  creed  into  bitter  ridicule; 
and  repeatedly  challenging  him,  from  his 
pulpit,  to  an  open  discussion  of  the  points 
m  difference  between  them !  By  means  of 
his  **  moral"  discourses  evei^r  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  his  *^  political"  discourses  every 
Sunday  evening, — and  which  he  need  all 
his  powers  to  render  palatable  to  those  who 
heard  him — ^he  was  actually  seducing'  away 
many  of  the  parishioners  from  the  parish 
church ;  a  matter  which  began  visibly  to  prey 
npon  the  doctor's  spirits.  Then  Mr.  Blood- 
suck,  too,  was  carrying  on  the  campaign 
briskly  against  the  parson, — against  whom 
he  had  got  a  couple  of  actions  pending  at 
the  suit  of  parishioners,  in  respect  of  his 
right  to  certain  tithes  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  questioned  by  any  one.  Only  that 
very  day  the  impudent  jackanapes — ^for  that, 
I  am  sure,  you  would  have  pronounced  Mr. 
Barnabas  Bloodsuck  at  first  sight— had  9&dX 
a  very  peremptoiv  and  offensive  letter  to  the 
doctor,  which  had  been  designed  by  its  writer 
to  have  the  efiect  of  drawing  the  doctor  into 
a  sudden  compromise ;  whereas  the  doctor, 
'with  a  just  sense  and  spirit,  had  resolved 
never  in  any  way  to  suffer  his  rights,  and 
those  of  his  successors,  to  be  infringed. 
Many  and  many  a  weary  walk  to  Mr.  Park- 
inson's office  at  Grilston  had  these  perse- 
cuting proceedings  of  Bloodsuck's  cost  the 
doctor,  and  also  considerable  and  unavoid- 
able expense,  which,  had  he  been  in  any 
other  hands  than  those  of  good  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, must  by  this  time  have  involved  the 
doctor  in  utter  ruin,  and  broken  his  heart. 
Still  generous  according  to  his  mears,  the 
good  soul  had,  on  his  last  visit  to  Grilston, 
purchased  and  brought  home  with  him  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  port  wine,  which  he  in- 
tended to  take  on  Christmas  day  to  a  poor 
brother  parson  in  an  adjoining  parish,  whose 
wife  had  been  bedridden  for  ten  years.  All 
these  matters  miffht  well  occasion  Dr.  Tat- 
ham anxiety,  and  frequent  fits  of  despond- 
ency, such  as  that  under  which  he  was  suf- 
fering, when  he  heard  a  gentle  tapping  at 
his  door,  while  sitting  in  his  study  as  1 
have  described  him.  "Come  in,  Betty,'- 
quoth  th^  doctor,  in  his  usual  kind  and  quiet 
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WfVTf  supposing  It  to  be  his  old  hoasekeeper 
wiu  his  tea-kettle ;  for  she  had  gone  with 
it  a  few  minutes  befoTe  across  the  yard  to 
the  well,  leaving  the  front  door  ajar  till  her 
return.  As  he  uttered  the  words  above- 
mentioned,  the  door  opened.  He  sat  with 
his  back  towards  it;  and  finding,  after  a 
pause,  that  no  one  entered  or  spoke,  he 
turned  round  in  his  chair  to  see  the  reason 
why,  and  beheld  a  gentleman  standing 
there,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  gazing 
at  him  with  an  expression  of  infinite  ten- 
derness and  benigrnity.  The  doctor  was  a 
Little  of  a  believer  in  die  reality  of  spiritual 
appearances;  and,  taken  quite  off  his  guard, 
jumped  out  of  his  chair,  and  stared  for  a 
second  or  two  in  caute  amazement,  if  not 
even  apprehension,  at  the  figure  standing 
silently  m  the  doorway,  t 

"Why!  bless— bless  ray  soul, — can  it 
De** — he  stammered,  and  the  next  instant 
perceived  that  it  was  indeed,  as  I  may  say, 
the  desire  of  his  eyes,  Mr.  Aubrey,  now  be- 
come, as  the  doctor  had  a  few  days  before 
neard  from  Mr.  Parkinson,  Lord  Drelin- 
court. 

"Oh  my  dear,  old,  revered,  beloved 
friend !  do  I  see  you  once  again  !*'  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tremulous  voice,  as  he  stepped 
hastily  up  to  the  doctor,  with  his  arms  ex- 
tended towards  him,  and,  graspmg  the  hand 
of  the  doctor  with  vehement  pressure,  they 
both  gazed  at  each  other  for  some  moments 
In  silence,  and  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes. 
Lord  Drelincourt's  soul  touched  within  him 
by  the  evident  alteration  which  had  taken 
place  in  Dr.  Tatham^s  appearance. 

'*  And  is  it  indeed  true,  my  dear  friend  V* 
at  length  faltered  the  doctor,  still  gazing 
fondly  at  Lord  Drelincourt. 

•*  It  is  your  old  friend,  Charles  Aubrey ! 
dearest  doctor !  God  bless  you,  my  revered 
friend  and  instructor  of  my  youm !"  said 
Lord  Drelincourt,  with  a  full  heart  and  a 
quivering  lip ;  **  I  am  come,  you  see,  once 
more  to  Yatton,  and  first  of  all  to  you ;  and 
in  your  presence  to  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness of  God,  fcgr  he  has  been  very  good  to 
me!" 

"The  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  bless 
thee !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Tatham,  solemnly ; 
and  Lord  Drelincourt  reverently  received 
the  benison.  A  few  moments  afterwards 
he  sat  down,  opposite  the  doctor,  in  the 
only  spare  chair  tliere  was  in  the  room,  and 
they  were  instantly  engaged  in  eager  and 
affectionate  converse. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  quoth  the  doctor, 
with  a  smile,  but  also  a  slight  embarrass- 
ment, "  I  had  forgotten — Lord  Drelincourt, 
how  strangely  it  sounds !" 

"  Yes,  It  is  irue,  such  is  now  my  name ; 
but,  believe  me«  I  am  not  vet  reconciled  to 


it,  especially,  dearest  doctor,  in  your  pr^ 
sence !  Shall  I  ever  be  as  happy  as  Lord 
Drelincourt  as  I  have  been  as  Charles  Au- 
brey 1" 

"Ay,  ay,  dear  friend,  to  be  sure  you  will ! 
Tis  in  the  course  of  God^s  providence  that 
you  are  raised  to  distinction,  as  well  as  re- 
stored to  your  own !  Long  may  you  live  to 
enjoy  both! — and  I  hope  at  Yatton,"  he 
added,  earnestly. 

"Oh,  can  you  doubt  it,  deareA  doctor  I 
My  heart  is  only  now  recovering  the  wounds 
it  received  in  being  torn  from  this  dear  spot." 

"  And  Mrs.  Au —  I  mean  Lady  Drelin- 
court. God  Almighty  bless  her !  and  Kate, 
sweet,  dear  Kate!  Well!  She  has  not 
changed  her  name  yet,  I  suppose  t" 

"Not  y«/,"  replied  Lord  Drelincourt, 
with  a  cheerful  smile. 

'*And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  all 
coming  to  old  Y^atton  again  1" 

"  Coming  to  Yatton  acfainl  'TIS  a  little 
paradise  to  all  of  us!  Mlere  we  wish  to 
live ;  and,  when  we  follow  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  there  we  wish  to  rest!"  said 
Lord  Drelincourt,  solemnly ;  and  he  pointed 
towards  the  churchyard,  with  a  look  that 
suddenly  filled  the  doctor^s  eyes  with  tears, 
for  it  brought  full  before  them  the  funeral 
of  Mrs.  Aubrey. 

"  I  have  two  letters  for  you,"  said  Lord 
Drelincourt,  after  a  pause,  taking  out  his 
pocket-book,  '*fxom  my  wife  and  sistCT, 
wHo  charged  me  to  give  them  into  your 
own  hands,  with  their  fervent  love ;"  and 
he  gave  two  letters  into  the  doctor's  hands, 
which  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  received 
them. 

"I  shall  read  them  by-and-by,  when  I  am 
alone,"  said  he,  as,  gazing  fondly  at  the 
superscriptions,  he  placed  the  two  letters  on 
the  mantelpiece. 

"  Come  in !  come  in !"  quoth  the  doctor, 
quickly,  hearing  a  knocking  at  the  door— 
"that's  Betty.  You  have  not  forgotten  old 
Betty,  have  you  1"  said  he  to  Lord  Drelin- 
court, as  the  good  old  woman  opened  the 
door  in  a  flustered  manner,  with  the  kettle 
in  her  hands,  and  dropped  an  awful  courtesy 
on  seeing  Lord  Drehncourt|  whom  she  in-^ 
stantly  recognised. 

"Well,  Betty,"  said  he,  with  infinite 
cordiality,  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again,  and 
to  hear  that  you  are  well  !'* 

"Yes,  sir! — if  you  please,  sir! — thank 
you  sir!"  stammered  Betty,  courtesying  re- 
peatedly, and  standing,  with  the  kettle  in 
tier  hand,  as  if  she  did  not  intend  to  come 
in  with  it. 

"That  will  do,  Betty,"  quoth  the  doctor, 
and  looked  so  delighted  at  Lord  Drelin- 
court's good-natured  greeting  of  his  faithful 
I  old  servant;  "bring  it  in!    And  Thomas  it 
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qnite  well,  100,**  he  added,  turning  to  Lord 
Drelincourt — ^Thomas  bein?  Betty's  hus- 
band— and  both  of  whom  had  lived  with 
the  doctor  for  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
—Thomas's  busines8l)eing  to  look  after  the 
doctor's  nag  while  he  kept  one,  and  now  to 
do  o<id  jobs  about  the  little  garden  and  pad- 
dock. After  one  or  two  kind  inquiries  about 
him,  '•  I  must  join  you,  doctor,  if  you  please," 
said  Ljfd  Drelincourt,  as  Betty  put  the 
kettle  TO  tlie  fire ;  '♦  you'll  give  me  a  cup 
of  tea" 

*'  A  cup  of  tea  T  Ay,  to  be  sure !  Betty ! 
—here,"  said  he,  beckoning  her  to  him,  and 
whispering  to  her  to  bring  out  the  best  tea- 
things,  and  to  run  out  into  the  village  for  a 
couple  of  tea-cakes,  and  a  little  more  tea, 
and  some  eggs  and  butter,  and  half  a  pound 
of  lump  sugar — for  the  doctor  was  bent  upon 
doing  the  thing  splendidly  on  so  great  an 
occasion ;  but  Lord  Drelincourt,  wno  over- 
heard him,  and  who  had  asked  to  take  tea 
with  him  only  that  he  might  not  delay  the 
doctor's  doing  so,  (for  Lord  Drelincourt  had 
not  yet  dined,)  interposed,  declaring  that  if 
any  thing  of  the  sort  were  done  he  would 
leave  immediately ;  adding,  that  he  expects 
ed  his  horses  at  the  door  every  moment,  and 
also  that  Lord  de  la  Zouch  (who  had  come 
over  with  him  frpm  Fotheringham,  and  was 
at  that  moment  at  the  Hall)  would  presertt- 
ly  call  to  join  him  on  his  way  home.  This 
secured  Lord  Drelincourt^  wishes,  and  you 
might,  within  a  few  minutes'  time,  have 
seen  him  partaking  of  the  doctor's  humble 
beverage,  while  they  continued  in  eager  and 
earnest  conversation.  Lord  Drelincourt  had 
that  morning  had  a  very  long  conversation 
with  Mr.  Parkinson,  from  whom  he  had 
learned  t\ie  life  of  persecution  which  the 
poor  doctor  had  led  for  the  last  two  years — 
and  learned  it,  too,  with  the  keenest  indig- 
nation. The  doctor  himself  soflened  down 
matters  a  good  deal  in  the  account  which  he 
gave  Lord  Drelincourt— but  his  lordship 
saw  at  once  ttiat  the  case  had  not  been  in 
the  least  overstated  by  Mr.  Parkinson ;  and, 
without  intimating  any  thing  of  his  inten- 
tions to  the  doctor,  resolved  upon  forthwith 
taking  certain  steps  which,  had  they  known 
them,  would  have  made  two  persons  in  the 
village  sliake  in  their  shoes. 

"  What's  that,  doctor  t"  suddenly  inquir- 
o»J  Lord  Drelincourt,  hearing  a  noise  as  of 
shouting  outside.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that 
the  appearance  of'  Lord  Drelincourt  and 
Lord  de  la  Zouch,  and  their  two  grooms,  as 
they  galloped  down  the  village  on  their  way 
to  the  Hall,  (from  which  Lord  Drelincourt, 
as  1  have  stated,  had  walked  to  the  vicarage, 
whither  he  was  to  be  followed  by  Lord  de 
la  Zouch,)  had  created  a  pretty  sensation  in 
the  village;  for  Lord  Drelincourt, rapidly 


as  he  rode  in,  was  soon  recogniaeJ  by  those 
who  were  about,  and  the  news  spread  like 
wildfire  that  the  lord  «*  Squire"  had  .come 
back,  and  was  then.at  Yatton — ^a fact  which 
seemed  to  be  any 'thing  but  gratifying  to 
Messrs.  Bloodsuck  and  Mudflint,  who  went 
talking  together,  at  the  moment  when  Lord 
Drelincourt  asked,  the  question  of  Doctor 
Tatham,  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Mudflint,  whose 
face  seemed  to  have  got  several  degieas  sal- , 
lower  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  Mr. 
Bloodsuck  looked  quite  white.  There  was 
a  continually  increasing  crowd  about  the 
front  of  the  vicarage;  and  as  they  got  more 
and  more  assured  of  the  fact  t£it  Lord 
Drelincourt  was  at  that  moment  in  the  vi- 
carage, they  began  to  shout  "hunah!" 

"What's  thati"  inquired  Lord.  Drelin- 
court. 

**  Ah ! — I  know !"  cried  the  doctor,  with 
not  a  little  excitement ;  "  they've  found  yoo 
out,  bless  them ! — hark ! — ^I  have  not  heard 
such  a  thing  I  don't  know  how  long.  I  won- 
der they  don't  set  the  bells  a-ringing !  Why, 
bless  me !  there's  a  couple  of  hundred  peo- 
ple before  the  door !"  exclaimed  he,  zHk 
naving  stepped  into  the  front  room,  and  re- 
connoitered  through  the  window.  Though 
the  gloom  of  evening  was  rapidly  deepen- 
ing, Lord  Drelincourt  also  perceived  the 
great  number  of  people  that  had  collected 
together,  and  his  eye  having  caught  the  ap- 
proaching  figure  w  Lord  ae  la  Zouch,  for 
whom,  and  the  grooms,  the  crowd  made  way, 
he  prepared  to  leave.  .  Lord  de  la  Zouch  dis- 
mounted, and,  entering  the  vicarage,  shook 
hands  with  the  utmost  cordiality  with  te 
little  doctor,  whom  he  invited  to  dine  and 
sleep  at  Fotheringham  on  the  morrow,  pro- 
mising to  send  the  carriage  for  him.  The 
little  doctor  scarce  knew  whether  he  stood 
on  his  head  or  hie  heels,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment;  and  when  he  and  Lord 
Drelincourt  appeared  at  the  door,  and  a 
great  shout  burst  from  those  present,  it  was 
with  great  diflBculty  that  he  could  resist  his 
inclination  to  join  in  it.  It  was  growing 
late,  however,  and  they  had  a  long  ride  be- 
fore them:  so  Lord  Drelincourt,  havinff 
stood  for  some  moments  bareheaded  and 
bowing  to  all  around,  and  shaking  hands 
with  &ose  who  pressed  nearest,  foUowing 
the  example  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  waving  his  hand  affectionate- 
ly to  Dr.  Tatham,  rode  off  amidst  the  re- 
newed cheers  of  the  crowd.  From  that 
moment  Dr.  Tatham  had  refined  alau)8t 
all  bis  former  ascendency  at  Yatton. 

As  the  two  peers  sat  togethtfover  their 
wine  that  evening,  the  fate  of*me  Rev.  Mr. 
Modfiint  and  Barnabas  ^oodsack,  junior, 
gentleman,  waff  Sealed,   ImiiMiel^liey 
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lalkud  together  eboat  the  wanton  and  bitter 
insnits  and  peraecations  which  those  wor- 
thies had  80  loDflr  inflicted  upon  surely  one 
of  the  most  inonensive,  peaceable,  and  be- 
neYolent  beings  upon  the  earth,  Dr.  Tatham, 
the  hisher  rose  their  indignation,  the  sterner 
their  determination  to  punish  and  remoTo 
his  enemies.  The  next  morning  Lord  de  la 
Zouch  wrote  up  to  town,  directing  instnio- 
tioDs  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Runmneton,  who 
had  conducted  the  proceedings  in  tbe  actions 
of  Wigley  V,  M  udflint,  and  Wiglejr  v.  Blood- 
suck,  to  issue  execution  forthwith.  Lord 
Drelincourt  also  did  his  part  Almost  every 
house  in  the  vill^e  was  his  property,  and 
he  instructed  Mr.  Parkinson  iminediately  to 
take  steps  towards  summarily  ejectug  tliem 
from  the  promises  they  were  respectirely 
oeeapyifkg^-coawiaeed  that  by  so  doing  he 
was  removing  two  princijial  sources  of  filth 
and  mischief  from  the  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood ;  for  they  were  the  founders  Sod 
Most  active  members  of  a  sort  of  spoating- 
club  for  radical  and  infidel  speediifyin^,  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Liberal  cause 
at  Yatton,  and  which  dob  their  piesenoe 
and  influence  alone  kept  together* 

Early  the  next  morning  Lord  Drelincourt 
«.etumed  to  the  Hall,  having  appointed  se- 
veral persons  to  meet  him  there,  on  busi- 
ness principally  relating  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Hall  to  its  former  state,  as  far  as 
practicable ;  at  all  events,  to  render  it  fit  for 
the  recepti(m  of  the  ^unily  within  as  short 
a  period  as  possible.  According  to  an  ar- 
rangement ne  had  made  before  quitting 
•  town,  he  founds  on  reaching  the  Hall,  a 
gentleman  from  London,  of  great  taste  and 
experience,  to  whose  hands  was  to  be  in- 
trusted the  entire  superintendence  of  the 
contemplated  reparations  and  restorations, 
both  internal  and  external,  regard  being  had 
to  the  antic|ue  ^nd  peculiar  cnaracter  of  the 
mansion^-it  being  his  lordship's  anxious 
wish  that  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Miss  Au- 
brey, on  their  return,  should  see  it,  as  near- 
ly as  was  practicable,  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  had  lefl  it  Fortunately  the 
little  Vanc&l  who  had  just  been  expelled 
from  it,  had  done  little  or  no  permanent  or 
substantial  injury.  There  was  the  same 
great  irregular  jnass  of  old  brickwork,  with 
its  hug»  «taeks  of  chimneys,  just  as  they 
had  ever  known  it,  on^^oetiuiring  a  little 
pointing.  That  fine  o\i  relic,  the  castellated 
gateway,  claud  in  ivy,  with  its  gray,  crum- 
bling, st^noHsapped  battlements,  and  escut- 
cheon over  the  point  of  Ihe  arch,  had  suffered 
no  change ;  even  the  quaint,  weather-beaten 
sun-dial  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  grass-plot, 
within  the. courtyard,  as  lUfey  had  left  it 
The  yew  trees  still  lined  the  high  walls 
which  surrounded  the  courtyard;  and  tfte 


fine  eld  ckunp  of  cedars  of  Lebanon  was 
there— green,  stately,  and  solemn,  as  in 
days  of  yore.  The  moment,  however,  that 
you  passed  the  threshold  of  the  Hall,  you 
sighed  at  the  change  that  had  taken  place. 
Where  were  now  the  armed  figures,  the 
pikes,  bows,  guns,  and  spears,  and  the 
quaint  old  pictures  of  the  early  ancestors 
of  the  family  of  the  Aubreys  1  Not  a  trace 
now  to  be  seen  of  them,  and  it  o^e  Lord 
Drelincourt  a  pang  as  his  eye^pivelled 
round  the  bare  w^ls.  fiut  the  case  was 
not  desperate.  All  the  aforesaid  pictures 
still  lay  rolled  up  in  the  lumber-room,  where 
they  had  continued  as  articles  utterly  value- 
less ever  since  Mr.  Titmouse  had  ordered 
them  to  be  taken  down.  They  had  been 
brought  down,  and  now  lay  on  the  floor, 
having  been  carefully  unrolled  and  examined 
by  the  man  of  taste,  who  undertook  quickly 
to  remove  the  incipient  ravage  of  mould  and 
dirt  at  present  visible,  and  to  have  them 
suspended  in  their  former  position,  in  such 
a  state  as  that  only  the  closest  scrutiny 
could  detect  any  difierence  between  their 
present  and  former  condition. 

The  other  relics  of  antiquity— viz.  tiie 
armour — ^had  been  purchased  by  the  late 
Lady  Stiatton  at  one  of  the  sale«  of  Tit- 
mouse's effects,  occasioned  by  an  execution 
against  him,  and  they  still  were  at  her  late 
residence,  and  of  course  at  Lord  Drelin- 
court's  disposal,  as  her  ladyship's  adminis- 
trator. These,  on  his  seeing  them,  the  man 
of  taste  pronounced  to  be  very  fine  and 
valuable  specimens  of  old  English  armour, 
and  undertook  to  have  them  also  in  their 
old  places,  and  in  a  far  better  condition 
even  than  before  Lord  Drelincourt  siorhed 
repeatedly  as  he  went  over  every  one  of  the 
bare  and  deserted  rooms  in  the  mansion — 
nothing  being  lef%  except  the  beautiful 
antique  mantelpieces  of  inlaid  oak,  and  the 
oak-panelling  of  the  different  rooms,  which, 
as  a  part  of  the  freehold,  could  not  be  seized 
as  the  personal  property  of  Mr,  Titmouse. 
His  creditors  had  swept  off,  from  time  to 
time,  any  thing  that  hid  belonged  to  him— 
the  hall,  the  dining-room,  breaktast-room, 
drawing-rooms,  the  library,  the  bed^rooms, 
dressing«roomSt  boudoirs  of  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  his  sister,  the  long  galleries,  the  rooms 
in  which  Charles  and  Agnes  used  to  romp 
and  play  about — all  was  now  bare  and  de- 
solate, and  the  echoes  of  their  footfalls  and 
voices,  in  passing  through  them,  struck 
Lord  Drelincourt's  heart  with  sadness. 
But  all  this  was  to  be  easily  and  quickly^ 
remedied;  for  a  earie  blanche  was  given  to 
the  man  of  taste  at  his  elbow,  who  under- 
took within  two,  or  at  most  three  months' 
time,  to  leave  nothing  for  the  eye  or  the  heart 
to  sigh  for-^uided,  moreover,  as  all  his 
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moyeniieilCs  woaM  b«,  by  tlifiisd  who  wefft 
tto  deeply  interested  in  their  sueoees.  Oa 
leaching  the  two  rooms  in  the  north-eastern 
extremities  of  the  bnilding,  the  windows 
of  which  commanded  a  view  of  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  estate,  he  gazed  around 
him  in  silence,  which  those  beside  him 
thoroughly  appreciated.  There  was  no^ng 
to  shock  the  eye  or  pain  the  heart;  for,  as 
Mr.  Titq^se  had  been  restrained  ftom  cut* 
ting  timim,  behold  !  what  a  sight  would  be 
seen  when,  in  the  approaching  spring,  the 
orroires  and  forests,  stretching  far  and  wide 
before  him,  should  have  put  on  all  their 
bravery.  And  he  found,  on  inquinr,  and 
goinff  over  a  portion  of  the  grounds,  that 
Mr.  Waters  and  Dickons  had  kept  pretty 
sharp  eyes  about  them,  and  maintained 
every  thing  in  infinitely  better  condition 
than  could  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Ton- 
son  had,  moreover,  looked  very  keenly  after 
the  game;  and  Pumpkin  undertook,  by 
spring-time,  to  make  his  wardens  and  green- 
houses a  sight  delightful  to  heboid.  In  a 
word,  Lord  Drelincourt  left  every  thing  un^ 
dcr  the  management  of  the  London  man  of 
taste,  and  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  former  being 
ffuided,  of  course,  in  the  purchase  of  the 
leading  articles  of  furniture  in  town,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  tastes  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Drelincourt  and  Miss  Aubrey.  The 
latter  was  desired  to  re-engage  as  many  of 
the  former  servants  of  Anr.  Aubrey  as  he 
could,  and  informed  Lord  Drelincourt  of 
two,  in  particular,  who  had  signified  their 
anxious  wish  to  him  on  the  subject,  viz., 
Mrs.  Jackson,  the  housekeeper,  who  had 
lived  in  that  capacity  with  a  brother  of  hers 
at  York,  on  quitting  the  service  of  Mrs. 
Aubrey.  She  was,  of  course,  to  be  imme- 
diately reinstated  in  her  old  place.  The 
other  was  Harriet,  Miss  Aubrey's  maid, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  so  discon- 
solate at  being  left  behind  by  Miss  Aubrey, 
who  had  secured  her  a  place  at  the  late 
Lady  Stratton's,  at  whose  house  she  still 
lived,  with  several  of  the  other  servants,  the 
establishment  not  having  been  yet  finally 
broken  up.  The  poor  girl  very  nearly  went 
distracted  with  joy  on  receiving,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  an  intimation,  tmit  as  soon 
as  she  had  got  her  clothes  in  readiness,  she 
might  set  off  for  town,  and  enter  at  once 
upon  her  duties  as  lady's  maid  to  Miss  Au- 
brey. Finding,  on  inquiry,  that  there  was 
not  one  single  tenamt  upon  the  estate  whose 
rent  had  not  been  raised  above  that  which 
had  been  paid  in  Mr.  Aubrey's  time,  he 
ordered  the  rent  of  all  to  be  reduced  to  that 
amount,  and  inquiries  to  be  made  aft^  seve- 
ral respectable  tenants,  whom  the  extortion 
ef  Mr.  Titmouse  and  his  a^nts  had  driven 
from  tiieir  farms,  with  a  view  of  restoring 


tiiMa  in  Hen  of  their  v^  q^slidi^ie  %^ 
oessors.  Having^  thus  set  every  thing  in 
train  Ibr  a  restoration  to  the  former  happy 
and'oontented  state  of  things  which  i»e- 
vaited  at  YattoA  before  the  osurpatioB  of 
Mr.  TUmonae,  Lord  Drelincourt  retnmed 
to  town,  bat  tot  .left  a  hundred  ponndsui 
Dr.  Tktham's  hands,  to  be  dktributed  as  he 
thought  proper  amongst  the  poorer  viUagecs 
and neifl^boiiis  on  Christmas  eve;  and  also 
insisted  OB  the  doctor's  acceptance  himeeli; 
of  fi^  pounds  in  advance,  on  account  of 
his  salaS^,  a  hnndred  a^year,  as  chaplain  to 
Lord  Dil^ibcourt,  which  appointment  the* 
doctor  rfodved  from  his  lordship's  ofwn 
hands,  and  with  not  a  litde  ddij^ht  and 
pride.  His  lordshb,  moreover,  denred  Mr. 
Parkinson  to  hold  him  responable  for  wkj 
little  doDumd  which  might  be  due  fi^m  tiM 
poor  doctor,  in  respect  of  the  litigraiioB  in 
which  he  had  been  involved ;  and  thus  Ik. 
Talham  was  made  a  free  man  of  agun, 
with  no  forther  questbn  about  his  ri^t  to 
tidies,  or  any  more  of  the  interruptioB  of 
ai^  of  the  sources  of  his  litde  incooae,  to 
which  h9  had  lately  been  subjected ;  and 
with  fifty  pounds,  morsovwr,  at  his  absolote 
disposal .  The  doctor  made  his  appearance 
on  Christmas-day  in  a  very  fins  suit  of 
black,  new  hat  and  all,  and  ^d  a  rerj  fall 
attendanee  at  church,  and,  moreover,  a  veiy 
cheerful  and  attentrve  one. 

A  day  or  two  after  Lord  Drelincouit's 
retuffa  to  town,  Messrs.  Mudfiint  and 
Bloodsnck  received  a  very  pressing  invita- 
tatiort  to  York  Casde,  whose  hospUaUe 
owners  would  receive  no  denial.  In  plaa 
English,  they  were  bodi  taken  in  ezecntton 
on  the  same  day,  by  virtue  of  two  wrhs  of 
capias  ad  saiufaeiindumy  for  the  damages 
and  costs  due  Mr.  Wigley ;  viz.,  JSj^60, 
169.  id,  from  Smirk  Modflint,  and  £27^0, 
19«.  from  Barnabas  Bloodsnck,  juni<»r.  Poor 
Mr.  Mndflint!  In  vain — in  vain  had  bee» 
his  Sunday  evening's  lectures  for  the  last 
three  mon&s,  on  tl^  errors  which  perra^d 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence  which  annexed 
any  peciroiary  liabilities  to  political  of- 
fences, instead  of  leaving  the  evil  to  be 
redressed  by  the  spontaneous  good  oenae 
of  society.  A  single  tap  of  the  sheiiflPs 
officer  on  the  eloquent  lecturer's  shoulder, 
upset  all  his  fine  spectdations,  joiVtta  Cor- 
poral Trim  said,  th«itt>ne  shove  of  the  bayo- 
net was  worth  all  Dr.  Slop's  metaphysical 
dtsooorses  upon  the  art  of  war ! 

In  the  next  YorMire  S^ngo  iwhkh, 
alas !  between  oursdves,  was  very  nearly 
on  its  last  legs)  there  appeared  one,  I  mnst 
own,  of  the  most  magi^fioent  articles  I  ever 
read,  upon  the  Aibjeot  of  the  atroctoon  and 
nnparalleled  outraffe  on  the  libecties  of  dM 
snQeet,  which  had  beon  eomaHltMim^m 
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iiicaroerati9nt)f  tlie  two  patriots — ^the  mar- 
tVT-patriots-^Mudflint  and  Bleodsuek.  On 
tnat  d^,  it  is  said,  the  sun-  of  liberty  had 
set  on  Enffland  forever— «in  faot,  it  had  gone 
down  in  blood.  The*  enlightened  patriot, 
Madilint,  had  at  length  -  fallen  beiore  the 
combined  forces  of  bigotry  and-  tyranny, 
which  were  now^in  the  shape  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  aristocTa<^,  riding  rough- 
shod oTer  the  necks  of  Englishmen.  In 
his  person  lay  prostrate  the  sacred  rights 
of  conscience,  and  the  inalienable  liberty 
of  Englishmen.  He  had  slood  forth,  nobly 
foremost,  in  the  afiray  between  the  people 
and  their  oppressors;  and  he  had  fallen !-— 
but  he  felt  how  cft/ee  et  decorum  it  was  pro 
poind  mori  !  He  felt  prouder  and  happier  in 
his  bonds  than  could  ever  feel  the  splendid 
fiend  at  F— m,  in  all  his  blood-stained 
mi^nificence !  It  then  called  u pon  the  peo- 
ple, in  vivid  and  spiriUstirring  language,  to 
riee  against  their  tyrants  like  one  man,  and 
the  days  of  tyranny  were  numbered;  and 
stated  that  the  first  blow  was  alread  v  struck 
tigauist  the  monstrous  fabric  of  pnesteraft 


and  tyranny,  for  that  a  subscription  had 
been  already  opened  tn  behalf  ef  Mr 
Mudilint  and  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  for  the  nur* 
pose  of  dischar^g  the  amount  of  aebt  ' 
and  costs  for  which  thej  had  beep  so  infa- 
mously deprived  of  their  liberty.  An  un- 
precedented sensation  had  been  already 
excited ;  and  a  reference  to  the  advertising 
columns  of  their  pap«r  would  show  that  the 
work  w^nt  bravely  on.  The  fi^dtf  of  re- 
ligious and  civil  liberty  all  overly  country 
were  roused ;  they  had  but  to  continue  their 
exertions^  and  the  majesty  of  the  people 
would  be  heard  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  This 
article  produced  an  immense  sensation  in 
that  part  of  York  Castle  where  the  patriots 
were  confined,  and  in  the  immediate  neigrh- 
bourhood  of  the  office  of  the  Yorkshire 
Stingo^  (in  fact,  it  was  the  production  of 
the  masterly  pen  of  Mudflmt  himself.) 
Sure  enough,  on  referring  to  the  advertis- 
inff  columns  of  the  Stingo,  the  following 
did  appear  fully  to  warrant  the  tone  of 
indig  nant  exultation  indulged  in  by  the 
editor:-— 


*«  Sobsciiptions  already  received  (through  C.  Woodlouse)  towards  raising  a  fund  foi 
the  liberation  of  the  Reverend  Smirk  Madflint  and  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  junior, 
Esq.,  at  present  confined  in  York  Castle. 


**  An  ardent  admirer  of  the  talents  and  character  of  the  Reverend 
'« Smirk  Mudflint,      ......... 

**  Several  friends  of  the  Rev.  S.  M.,   •        •        •        -        - 
^'Anonymons,       -.-.*...- 
"  John  Brown,  Esq.,  -•-.---- 

"  James  Smith,  Esq.,    -------- 

"  John  Jones,  Esq.,    -        -        -        -        -        -        -- 

«'SirHarkawayKotgut  Wildfire,  Bart,         .        -       .        - 


£ 


200 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0' 

Now,  to  coneeal  nothing  from  the  reader, 
whose  confidence  my  candour  has,  1  feel 
sure,  gained  me  long  ago,  I  regret  to  inform 
him,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  H.  R. 
Wildfire,  Bart.,  the  above  neble-spirited  in- 
dividuals, whom  no  one  had  overheard  of  in 
or  near  to  Grilston,  or  anywhere  else,  had' 
their  local  habitation  and  their  name  only 
in  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mud- 
Hint,  who  had  hit  upon  this  device  as  an 
eflfectual  one  for  geUinf  up  the  sleaiRj  (to 
ase  a  modem  and  significant  expression,) 
and  ^ving  the  mighty  impulse  which  was 
reqmsitB  to  burst  &e  bonds  of  the  two  im- 
prisoned patriots. 


Sir  Harkaway's  name  was  in  the  list,  to 
be  sure,  but  that  was  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  be  was  not  to  be  called  on  to 
pay  one  farthing;  the  bargain  being,  that, 
-if  he  would  give  the  sanction  of  his  name 
to  Messrs.  Mudfilnt  and  Bloodsuck,  they 
would  allow  him  to  have  the  credit,  gratis^ 
of  so  liberally  supporting  the  liberal  cause. 

The  following,  however,  were  real  and 
bona  file  names  and  subscriptions  collected 
during  the  ensuing  three  weeks ;  and  though, 
when  annexed  to  the  foregoing  flourishing 
commencement  of  the  list,  they  give  it,  J 
must  own,  a  somewhat  tadpole  appearancoi 
yet  here  they  follow : — 


£.    $.    d. 
**  Subscriptions  already  received,  ------    650    0    0 

"  Cephas  Woodlouse,  Esq., 110 

^  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  Esq.,  senior       -'---llO 

"  Gurgle  Glister,  Esq., 0  10    0 

**  Going  Gone,  Esq.,         -- 07p 

"  Simon  Snooks,  Esq.,         .-        -        -        -        -        -        -        050 

«**  Tyrants,  beware!!' nO    8    6 

*•  *One  who  is  ready  to  ascend  the  sc^old,  if  requiwd,'  -^'9' '^'^ '^  ^^^50" 


um 
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"•Behemoth,'    -        -        -       - 
"'  A  foe  to  priestcraft,'         - 
"  *  Britons  NKY tR  shall  be  slaves !' 
** '  Down  with  the  aristocracy !' 
**  *  Free  inquiry,'       .        .       - 
*• '  Brutus  and  Cassias,'  (each) 


£ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


"  *  Virtue  in  prison,  better  than  vice  in  a  eadk^    ...  0 

"•Defiance!'       --       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       0 


6 
0 
9 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 


"SmaUsums,  ----*---- 

Making  a  grand  total  of  snms  ectaally  reoeiTed  by  the  editor  of  the  Yorkehire 
Stingo,  o(       -        -        -        -        ig3     13    5| 


Certainly  this  was  ••not  as  good  as  could 
have  be€^  expected" — as  the  editor  subse- 
quently own6d  in  his  leading  article— and 
asked,  with  sorrowful  indignation,  how  the 
people  could  expect  any  one  to  be  true  to 
them  if  they  were  not  true  to  themselves. 
He  said,  our  cheeks  tingle  with  shame  on 
looking  at  the  paltry  list  of  additional  con- 
tributions—••  Oh,  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion" to  so  auspicious  a  c(Hnmencement ! 
This  was  very  fine  indeed.  It  came  very 
well  from  Mr.  Woodlouse  in  his  editorial 
capacity;  but  Mr.  Woodlouse,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  man  of  business,  was  a  venr 
different  person.  Alas !  that  it  should  fall 
to  my  lot  to  inquire,  in  my  turn,  with  sor- 

••The  Rev.  Smirk  Mudflint  and  Barnabas  Blood  suck,  Esq.,  in  account  with  Cephas 
Woodlouse,"  in  which  every  farthinfir4>f  the  above  sum  of  J83, 13a.  S^d.  was 
faitlifully  set  down  to  the  credit  side;  but,  alas!— on  the  debit  side  stood  the  fol- 
lowing :— - 

£  8.  i. 
••To  Advertising  lists  of  Subscriptions  in  F.  8^  (three  weeks,}  3  15  6 
"ToCirculars,  Hand-bills,  &c.,  (as  per.cwder,)  -  -  -  2  13  9 
•'  Postage  and  sundries,  •        -        -        -        -        -        -        -043 


Towfbl  indignation— was  there  no  honout 
among  thieves  ?  But,  to  come  to  the  potnt, 
it  fell  out  in  this  wise.  Patriots  must  Hkfe, 
even  in  prison;  and  Mr.  Mudfiint,  hemg 
sorely  pressed,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  ••Dear 
Woodlouse,"  addng  for  the  amount  of  sab- 
scriptions  received  up  to  that  date.  He  re- 
ceived, in  return,  a  most  friendly  note,  smI- 
dressed  ••My  dear  Mudflint" — hoping  the 
air  of  the  castle  agreed  with  him — saying 
how  he  was  missed  from  the  Liberal  cirde, 
and  would  be  received  with  open  arms  if 
ever  he  got  out— 'and  endonng  a  niody- 
drawn-out  debtor  and  creditor  aceoont, 
headed*- 


"  By  cash,  amount  of  Subscriptions  received, 
••  Balance  due  to  C.  W.,      .       .       .       . 


£B    13    6 
-    3    13    5| 

•     £3    0    Oi'? 


On  perusing  the  above  document,  so 
preffnant  with  perfi<}v  and  extortion,  Mr. 
Mudflint  put  -  it  into  his  pocket,^  and,  slip- 
ping off  to  his  sleeping-room,  closed  the 
door,  took  off  his  garters,  and,  with  very 
deadly  intentions  towards  himself  was  tying 
them  together — casting  a  ghastly  glance, 
occasionally,  to  a  great  hook  in  the  wall, 
which  he  could  just  reach  by  standing  on  a 
stool — when  .he  was  discovered,  and  re- 
moved, with  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
•»  to  the  strong  room,"  where  he  was  fastened 
to  a  heavy  wooden  bench,  and  left  to  his 
meditations.  Solitude  and  reflection,  re- 
stored the  afilicted  patient  to  something 
like  composure  and  resignation;  and  after  re- 
flecting deeply  on  the  selfishness  and  worth- 


lessness  of  worldly  friendship,  his  thoughts 
gradually  turned  towards  a  better  place — a 
haven  of  rest— viz.  the  Insolvent  Debtees' 
Court 

The  effect  of  this  infamous  treatmoit 
upon  his  fellow  captive,  Bloodsuck,  was 
quite  different  Having  sworn  one  single 
prodigious  oath,  he  enclosed  the  above  ac- 
count and  sent  it  off  to  his  &ther,  in  the  led 
lowing  pithy  letter : — 

**  York  CftiUe,  t9th  Dec^  18~. 
••Dear  Father, 

••Read  the  enclosed,  and  then  eeil  mp 
Woodlouee. 

••Your  affecti(»iate  Son, 

•B.  BliOODBUCX    (JOQ.)" 
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The  oM  gentleman,  on  reading  the  abore 
and  its  enclosure,  immediately  issued  execu* 
tion  against  Woodlonse,  on  a  cognovit  of  his 
for  JS150,  which  had  been  given  to  the  firm 
of  Bloodsuck  and  Son  for  the  halance  of  a  bill 
of  theirs  for  defending  him  unsuccessfully 
against  an  action  for  an  infemous  libel. 
Nobody  would  bid  any  thing  for  his  mori- 
bund paper;  he  had  no  other  effects;  and 
was  immediately  taken  in  execution,  and 
sent  to  York  Castle,  where  he,  Bloodsuck, 
and  Mudflint,  whenever  theyNnet,  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  tearing  one  an- 
other's eyes  out. 

Thus  it  is  that  reptiles  of  this  sort  prey 
npon  each  other.  To  ^^  begin  nothing  of 
which  you  have  not  well  considered  the 
end,''  is  a  saying  the  propriety  of  which 
every  one  recognises  when  he  hears  it  enun- 
ciated, but  no  one  thinks  of  in  the  conduct 
of  actual  life;  and  what  follows  will  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  my  reflection.  'Twas  a 
capital  notion  of  Mudfiint's  to  send  forth 
^  such  a  splendid  list  of  sham  subscribers, 
and  it  was  natural  enough  for  Mr.  Blood- 
suck to  assent  to  it,  and  Mr.  Woodlouse  to 
become  the  party  to  it  which  he  did — ^but 
who  could  have  foreseen  the  consequences  1 
A  quarrel  among  rogues  is  always  attended 
wiUi  ugly  and  unexpected  consequences  to 
themselves.  Now,  here  was  a  mortal  feud 
between  Mr.  Woodlouse  on  the  one  side, 
and  Messrs.  Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck  on  the 
other;  and  in  due  course  of  time  they  all 
applifxl,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  relief 
under  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Act.  Before 
they  got  to  the  question  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  debt— -viz.  the  penalties  in  an 
action  for  the  odious  o£fence  of  bribery — in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Mudflint,  he  had  to  en- 
counter a  very  serious  and  truly  unexpect- 
ed obstacle-— viz.  he  had  given  in,  with 
the  minutest  accuracy,  the  items  of  the 
subscription,  amounting  to  £3,  IZa.  5}^., 
but  had  observed  the  most  mysterious  and 
(as  he  might  suppose)  politic  silence  con- 
cerning the  greater  sum  of  dS650,  which 
had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
creditors  of  Messrs.  Mudflint  and  Blood- 
suck by  Mr.  Woodlouse.  On  the  news- 
paper acknowledging  the  receipt  of  that 
large  sum  being  produced  in  court,  Mr. 
Mudflint  made  very  light  of  the  matter, 
simply  smiling  and  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders; but  when  Mr.  Woodlouse  was  called 
as  a  witness,  you  may  guess  the  constemar 
tion  of  Mr.  Mudflint,  on  hearing  him  swear 
tliat  he  had  certainly  never  himself  received 
the  money,  but  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Mud- 
flint having  done  so— which,  in  fact,  had 
always  been  his  impression;  for  when  Mr. 
Mudflint  had  furnished  him  with  the  list, 
which  Ive  pTodaced  in  court,  in  Mudfiint's 
9Y 


handvnritin?,  he  inserted  it  in  his  papftr  a« 
a  matter  of  course— taking  it  to  be  a  bona 
Jide  and  matter-of-foct  transaction.  The 
evident  consternation  of  Mudflint  satisfied 
all  who  heard  him  of  his  villany,  and  the 
truth  and  honesty  of  Woodlouse,  who 
stuck  to  his  new  version  of  the  aflfair  man- 
fully. But  this  opened  quite  a  new  view 
of  bis  position  to  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  who,  on 
finding  that  he  must  needs  ^opt  either 
Mudfiint's  or  Woodlouse's  veSon  of  the 
affair,  began  to  reflect  upon  the  disagreea- 
ble effect  it  would  have  upon  the  connexion 
and  character  of  the  respectable  firm  of 
Bloodsuck  and  Son,  for  him  to  appear  to 
have  been  a  party  to  such  a  shocking  fraud 
upon  the  public,  as  a  sham  list  of  subscri- 
bers, and  to  so  large  an  amount.  He  there- 
fore swore  stoutly  that  he  had  always  been 
under  the  impression  that^Mr.  Mudflint  had 
received  the  d&650,and  very  much  regretted 
to  find  that  that  gentleman  must  have  been 
appropriating  so  larse  a  sum  to  himself. 
This  tallied  with  Woodlouse's  account  of 
the  matter;  and  infinitely  disgusted  was 
that  gentleman  at  finding  himself  so  cle- 
verly outwitted  by  Bloodsuck.  On  this 
Mudflint  turned  with  fury  upon  Bloodsuck, 
and  he  upon  Mudflint^  who  abused  Wood- 
louse;  and  eventually  the  court,  unable  to 
believe  any  pf  them,  remanded  them  all 
till  the  next  court  day ;  addressing  a  very 
stem  warning  to  Mr.  Mudflint,  concerning 
the  serious  consequences  of  his  thus  fraud- 
ulently concealing  his  property  from  his 
creditors.  By  the  time  of  his  being  next 
brought  up,  Mudflint  had  bethought  him- 
self of  a  mode  of  collaterally  combating 
the  truth  of  his  version  of  the  affair  of  that 
accursed  first  list  of  subscribers — ^viz. 
summoning  Sir  Harkaway  Rotgut  Wild- 
fire ;  whom  he  confidently  asked  whether, 
for  all  his  name  appeared  in  the  subscrip- 
tion list,  he  had  really  ever  given  one  far- 
thing of  the  jBSO  there  mentioned?  Had 
Mr.  Mudflint  been  a  long-headed  man,  he 
would  never  have  taken  this  step ;  for  Shr 
Harkaway  could  never  be  supposed  capable 
of  brinffin^  himself  to  admit  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  a  party  to  sych  a 
deceit  upon  the  public.  On  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances,  therefore. 
Sir  Harkaway,  having  an  eye  solely  to  his 
own  credit,  first  said  Siat  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  his  name  to  appear  in 
such  lists  without  his  having  actually  paid 
the  sum  named;  then  he  swore  that  he 
thought  he  must  have  paid  it;  then,  that 
he  had  very  Httle  doubt  on  the  subject; 
then,  that  he  had  no  doubt  in  the  matter  at 
all;  then,  that  he  knew  that  in  point  of 
fact  he  had  advanced  the  money  ;  and  finally, 
that  he  then  recollected  the  cifcumstancetf 
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diiiiietly.  Oii'tldseoiiiplflte  CMMifematioii 
of  ^6  Togaery  of  Mudflint,  he  was  in8ta»t- 
1t  reprimanded  sererely,  and  romanded  in- 
definitely; ^e  whole  court  believing  that 
he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  erery 
ferthing  of  the  dS650,  defkauding  eren  his 
fellow-prisonery  Mr.  Bloodsuok.  It  was  a 
|ood  while  before  Mr*  Mudflint  recovered 
ttom  Hke  effects  of  this  astounding  oondoct 
of  Sir  Harkaway.  He  felt  certain  that, 
somewh^  or  o&er,  he  hade  letter  fiom 
him  which  would  satisfy  everybody  of  the 
peculiarly  unpleasant  position  in  which  the 
worthy  baronet  had  plaoed  himselt  And 
sure  enough,  on  desiring  his  wife  to  insti- 
tute a  rigorous  search  over  his  papers,  she 
■ttooeed^  in  discovering  the  following, 
which  she  at  once  forwaraed  to  her  diseoB- 
solate  husband  :*- 

-  Vtow-BftUo&aH,  tnk  Dm.  »-. 
••Sir, 

*^  I  hare  a  considerable  regard  for  your 
services  to  liberty,  (civil  and  religious,)  and 
am  willing  to  serve  you  in  the  wny  you 
wish.  You  may  put  me  down  in  the  list 
for  any  thin^  you  please,  as  my  name  car- 
ries weight  m  the  county — but,  of  course, 
you. know  better  than  to  kill  your  decoy' 
dmk* 

"Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

•*  H.  R.  WiLDFmi. 

••TbcRev.Mr.Mttdllfait, 
itc  Sac** 

This  unfortunate  letter,  m  the  first  frenzy 
ol  his  rage  and  exultation,  Mudflint  in- 
stantly forwarded,  with  a  statement  of  facts, 
to  the  editor  of  the  TVue  Blue  newspaper, 
whi<^  carried  it  into  ev^  comer  of  the 
eounty  on  the  very  next  morning;  and  un- 
doubtedly gave  thereby  a  heavy  blow  and 
a  great  discoora^ment  to  the  Liberal  cause 
all  over  Yorkshire,  for  Sir  Harkaway  had 
been  till  then  looked  upon  as  a  veiy 
staunch  and  powerful  supporter  of  it 

Very  shortly  afhsr  Messrs.  Mudflint  and 
Bloodsuck  had  gone  to  pay  this,  their  lonff- 
expected  visit,  to  the  governor  of  Y<mc 
Casde,  Mr.  Parkinson  required  possession 
of  the  residence  of  each  of  them,  in  Yat- 
lon,  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Drelincourt,  allowing  a  wedtHi  time 
ioT  the  removal  of  the  few  eflbcts  of  eadi; 
after  which  period  had  di^Mcd,  the  pre- 
mises in  question  were  completely  dearod 
of  every  thing  belonging  to  their  late  odious 
occupants — ^who,  in  all  human  probability, 
would  never  again  have  an  opportunity  of 
settling  thems^ves  in  Yatton— infinitely  to 
*•  delight  of  Dr.  Tatham  and  all  the  bettor 

■♦  of  the  inhibitants«   InasiBailar 


another  erying  niisaiioe,  viz. :  ihe  pufilkv 
house  loiown  by  lira  name  of  The  Toper^ 
Arms,  was  rot  rid  of;  it  having  been  re- 
solved uponl>y  Lord  Drelincourt  that  theie 
should  bs  thenceforth  but  one  public-house 
in  Yatton,  nz.,  the  quiet,  old,  original  Au- 
brey Arms,  and  which  was  quite  soflicient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villttge.  Two  or  ^hroe  other  ]pers«[is  who 
had  crept  into  the  village  dunng  the  Tis- 
mouse  aynasty  were  i^ilarly  dealt  with, 
infinitely  *to  the  ealisftiction  of  those  left 
behind ;  and  by  Christmas  day  the  village 
was  beginning  to  shpw  signs  of  a  return  to 
lis  former  coiratloB.  The  w(»rks  going  on 
at  Che  Hall  gave  an  air  of  cheerful  bintfo 
and  animalton  to  ike  whol^  neighbourhood, 
and  afibrded  extensive  employment  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  emplovuaent  was 
most  wanted.  The  chapel  and  residenoe 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mudflint  underwent  a  rapid 
and  lemaricable  aheratiom  The  &ct  was, 
that  Mr.  Delasaere  had  eoncMved  the  i^a, 
^ioh,  with  Lord  Drelincourt's  consent,  ki 
prooeeded  to  carry  immediatd^  wAo  esee** 
tion,  of  pNullkig  down  the  existn^  stmetnie, 
uid  raising  in  its  stead  a  v^  beautifiil 
school^  «id  filling  it  with  scholars,  and 
providing  a  matron  for  it,  by  way  of  g^iving 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  Kate  on  her  retuni  to 
Yatton.  He  engaoed  a  well-known  archi- 
tect, who  submitted  to  him  a  plan  of  a  veiy 
beautiful  little  Gothic  structure,  adapted  fbi 
receiving  some  eighteen  or  twenty  scholaim, 
and  also  affording  a  perasanent  residenoe 
for  llie  nustieas;  ana  wlioee  plan  bene 
heartily  a|>pioved  of  by  Mr«  Dfelaoaere  and 
Dr.  Tathan,  whom  he  had  taken  into  hm 
counsel  in  the  affair,  they  recdved  a  pledge 
thai  the  school  should  be  completed  and  fit 
for  occupation  withm  three  months'  time. 
There  was  to  be-in  the  firont  a  small  aid 
tastefiil  tablet,  bearing  the  inacriptioi^— 

esc. 

18—. 

The  mistress  of  Kate's  former  schooi  glad 
ly  relinqui^ed  a  similar  situation  which  shs 
held  in  another  part  of  the  county,  in  order 
to  return  to  her  old  one  at  Yatton,  and  Dr. 
Tatham  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  select 
the  scholars,  who  were  to  be  clothed,  at 
Delamere's  expense,  in  the  former  neat  and 
simple  attire  which  ^ad  been  adopted  by 
Miss  Aubrey.  How  he  delighted  to  think 
of  the  charming  surprise  he  was  thus  pr»> 
paring  for  his  lovely  mistress,  and  by 
which,  at  the  s«ne  time,  he  was  seairini 
for  her  a  permanent  and  interaatiBg  tm 
— ^  i&lheBeigkboailiood! 
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AboQl  this  Mme  there  €«me  a  ffeaend 
elr:tion,  the  nation  being  th<»oiighly  die- 
fueted  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  a 
ffieat  many  of  those  who  had,  in  the  dizefiil 
Eubbab  01  the  last  election,  contrived  to 
creep  into  the  House  of  Commoiia.  All  I 
have  to  do,  however,  at  preset^  with  that 
most  important  election,  is  to  state  its  ^ect 
upon  the  representation  of  the  borou|^  of 
Yatton.  Its  late  member,  Mr.  TitOebat 
Titmouse,  i%  completely  annihilated.  Of 
eonrse,  he  made  no  attempt  to  stand  ag^ain; 
nor,  in  fact,  did  any  one  m  the  same  inte- 
rest. ,  The  YorkaMrt  Stingo  tried  de^pe- 
iat^y  to  get  up  a  contest  but  in  vain. 
Mr.  €roing  Gone— and  even  Mr.  Glister— 
iwere  quite  willing  to  have  stood—but,  first, 
neither  of  them  could  afford  to  pay  his  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  hustings;  ai^, 
secondly,  there  were  exceeding  great  diffi- 
eulties  m  the  way  of  either  of  umn  proccHr- 
ing  a  qntdification.  Besides,  the  more  sen- 
•tble  even  of  the  strong  Liberal  electois, 
^hA^  become  alive  to  the  exquisite  absurdity 
«f  returning  such  persons  as  Htmouse,  or 
any  one  of  his  cmss.  Thmi  the  Quahdt 
•Club  had  ceased  to  exist,  psortly  through 
(he  change  of  political  feeling  which  ymM 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  borough,  and 
partly  through  terror  of  the  consequences 
of  bribery,  of  which  the  miserable  fate  of 
Mndflmt  and  Bloodsuck  was  a  fearful  in^ 
Btance.  In  fact,  the  -disasters  which  had 
befellen  those  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Tit- 
«iou8e,  had  completely  paralysed  and 
erushea  the  Liberal  party  at  Yatton,  and 
disabled  it  from  ever  attempting  to  contend 
against  the  paramount  and  legitimate  influ- 
«iice  of  Lord  Drelincourt.  The  result  of 
all  this  was,  the  return,  without  a  contest, 
of  the  Hcmourable  Grec^ry  Lovel  Delamere 
as  the  representative  of  the  borough  of  Yat- 
ton in  the  new  Parliament ;  an  event,  which 
he  penned  his  first  frank  in  communicating 
to  a  certain  young  lady  then  in  London. 
Nothing,  doubtless,  could  be  more  delight- 
ful for  Mr.  Delamere;  but  in  what  a  direful 
predicament  did  the  loss  of  his  seat  place 
the  late  member,  Mr.  Titmouse  t  Just 
consider  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Flummery's 
promise  to  him  of  a  "place"  had  vanished, 
of  course,  into  thin  air — Shaving  answered 
its  purpose  of  securing  Mr.  Titmouse's  vote 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  dissolution ; 
an  event  which  Mr.  Flummery  feared  would 
tend  to  deprive  himself  of  the  honour  of 
serving  his  country  in  any  ofilcial  capacity 
for  some  twenty  vears  to  come— 4f  he  should 
CO  lon^  live,  and  the  country  so  long  sur- 
vive his  exclusion  from  office.  Foiled  thus 
miserably  in  this  quarter,  Mr.  Titmouse 
applied  himself  with  redoubled  energy  to 
lender  available  his  ^)ther  resooices,  and 


madfrxttpesAed  and  meaiilBpttsioii^  ift^^ 
osliens  to  Mr»  O'GUAei— who  iMifm  took, 
however,  ^  sli|^test  notice  of  anj  ol 
them:  eonsidering  v^  ju^T  that  Mr 
Titmouse  was  i^  more  entitled  to  reoeivs 
back,  than  be  Ind  originally  bemi  to  lend, 
the  jl8600  in  question.  As  for  Mr.  O'Doddk 
and  Mr.  M^Sqnash— they,  like  himself 
were  thrown  out  of  Parliament ;  and  no  one 
upon  e»rth  seemed  able  to  tell  whither  they 
had  gone,  er  what-iiad  becom*  of  them, 
tboi^  there  were  a  good  many  people 
who  made  it  ^ir  business  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  very  anxiously.  That  quarter, 
thereibret  seemed  at  present  quite  hopeless. 
Then  there  was  the  HonouraMe  Empty 
Belly,  who  owed  him  a  hundred  pounds; 
—but  he,  the  moment  that  he  lost  his  elec- 
tion, CNsed  it  to  be  given  out  to  any  one 
interested  in  his  weffdre— and  there  sud- 
denly appeared  to  be  a  great  m»iy  such — 
that  he  was  gone  on  a  scientific  expedition 
to  the  South  P^,  from  which  he  trusted, 
thouffh  he  was  not  very  sanguiaet  that  be 
should  one  day  come  back.  All  these 
things  dreve  Mr.  Titmouse  very  i^arl^r  be* 
side  himself— and  certainly  his  position 
was  a  little  precarious.  When  Paniament 
was  dissolved  he  had  in  his  podcetaconple 
of  sovereigns,  the  residue  of  a  five^posmd 
note,  out  of  which,  nUrabik  dietu,  he  had 
actually  mcoeeded  in  teasing  Mr.  Flumr 
mery  on  the  evening  of  the  fiist  division; 
and  these  two  soverdgns,  and  a  shirt  or 
two,  a^  the  articles  actually  on  his  person, 
and  a  copy  of  Boxianay  were  all  his  assets 
to  meet  liabilities  of  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  the  pano|^y  of  parlia- 
mentsoy  ••privilege"  was  dropping  off,  as 
it  were,  daily.  In  a  very  few  days'  time, 
in  fiMst,  he  would  be  at  tiie  merey  of  a  terrific 
host  of  ereditore,  who  were  waiting  to 
spring  upon  him  like  so  many  famished 
wolves.  Every  one  of  them  had  given  in 
his  action  up  to  judgment  for  both  debt  and 
costs— and  had  his  Gs.  Cb.  and  Fi,  Fbu  ready 
for  use  at  an  hastant's  notice.  There  were 
three  of  his  creditors— the  three  Jews, 
Israel  Fang,  Mordefisi  Gripe,  and  Mephi- 
boshed  Mahar-Shalal-hash-baz— who  had 
entered  into  a  solemn  vow  with  one  another 
that  ^y  would  never  lose  sight  of  Titmouse 
for  one  moment,  by  day  or  by  night,  what- 
ever pains  or  expense  it  might  cost  them-— 
until,  the  period  of  privilege  bavin?  ex- 
pired, they  should  be  at  libertv  to  pTunra 
their  talons  into  the  carcass  of  their  litds 
debtor.  There  were,  in  fact,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred of  his  ereditore  ready  to  nounce  upon 
him  the  instant  that  he  should  make  the 
slightest  attempt  to  quit  the  countiy.  His 
lodgings  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  a  mise» 
labSi  IMe  room  in  a  garm  at  the  baek  ol 
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« tiAal .  hoDM  in  WettmtMtnv  not  hjfnm 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  dnd  of  the  twoi 
inferior  to  the  room  in  CloeetCoartt  Oxford 
Street,  in  which  he  was  first  presented  to 
the  reader.  Here  he  woald  often  lie  in  bed 
half  the  day,  drinking  weak*— because  he 
conld  not  afford  strong— brandy  and  water, 
and  endearouring  to  consider  *'what  the 
deyiP*  he  had  done  with  the  immense  sums 
of  money  which  he  had  had  at  his  disposal 
*-iiow  he  would  act  if  by  some  lucky 
chance  he  should  again  beoome  wealthy— 
and,  in  short,  ^«  what  the  plague"  was  now 
to  become  of  him.  What  was  he  to  dot 
Whither  should  he  got- To  seal— Then 
It  must  be  as  a  common  sailor-^f  ar^  one 
would  now  take  him !  Or  suppose  he  were 
'  to  enlist t  Glorious  war,  and  all  that;  but 
both  Aese  schemes  pre-supposed  hk  being 
able  to  escape  from  nis  •creditors,  whom  he 
had  a  vehement  suspicion  were  on  the  look- 
out for  him  in  all  directions.  Every  review 
that  he  thus  took  of  his  hopeless  position 
and  prospects,  ended  in  a  fiendish  deme 
of  abhonrence  of  his  parents,  whose  fault 
alone  it  was  that  he  was  thus  turned  out  of 
a  splendid  estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year, 
and  made  worse  than  a  beggar  of.  He 
would  sometimes  wring  oat  of  bed,  con- 
vulsively clutching  his  bands  togetiier,  and 
wishing  himself  beside  their  grave,  to  tear 
them  out  of  it.  He  thought  of  Mr.  Quirk, 
Mr.  Snap,  Mr.  Tagrag,  with  fury;  but 
wh^iev^  he  thought  of  Mr.  Gammon,  he 
shuddered  all  over,  as  if  in  the  presence  of 
a  baleful  specie.  For  all  this,  he  preserved 
the  same  impudent  strut  and  swaggrer  in 
the  street  which  had  ever  distinguished 
him.  Every  day  of  his  life  he  walked  to- 
wards the  scenes  of  his  recent  splendour, 
which  seemed  to  attract  him  irresbtibly. 
He  would  pass  the  late  Eari  of  Dreddling- 
ton*s  house,  in  Grosvcaior  Square,  gazing 
at  it,  and  at  the  hatchment  suspended  in 
fr<mt  of  it.  Then  he  would  wander  on  to 
Park  Lane,  and  gaze  with  unutterable  feel- 
ings—poor little  wretch!— at  the  house 
which  once  had  been  his  and  Lady  Ce- 
cilia's, but  was  then'  occupied  by  a  noble- 
man, whose  tasteful  equipage  and  servants 
were  often  standing  at  and  before  the  door. 
He  would,  on  some  of  those  occasions,  feel 
^ui  though  he  should  like  to  drop  down 
dead,  and  be  out  of  all  his  mis^y.  If  ever 
he  met  and  nodded,  or  spoke  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  till  recently  been  on  the  most 
familiar  terms,  he  was  encountered  by  a 
steady  stare,  and  sometimes  a  smile,  that 
withered  his  very  heart  within  him,  and 
made  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  appear 
to  have  been  but  a  dream.  The  little  dinner 
that  he  ate— for  he  had  almost  entirelv  lost 
Ids  appetite  thiongh  long  addiotion  to  drink- 


ini^was  at  a  small  tavern,  kt  only  a  lew 
doors'  distance  from  his  lodgings,  and 
where  he  generally  spent  his  evenings,  {o€ 
want  of  anv  other  place  to  go  to;  and  he 
formed  at  length  a  sort  of  intimacy  with  a 
good-natured  and  very  re^>ectable  gende- 
man,  who  came  nearly  as  often  thither  as 
Titmouse  himself,  and  would  sit  conversine 
with  him  very  pleasantly  over  his  cigar  and 
a  ^lass  of  spirits  and  water.  The  oftener 
Titmouse  saw  him,  the  more  he  liked  him; 
and  at  length,  taking  him  entirely  into  his 
confidence,  unbosomed  himself  concerning 
his  unhappy  present  circumstances,  and 
still  more  unhappy  prospects.  This  man 
was  a  brother  of  Mahar-Shalal-hash-baz  the 
Jew,  and  a  sheriff's  ofilcer,  keeping  watch 
upon  his  mcrvements,  night  and  day,  alter- 
nately witii  another  who  did  not  attract 
Titmouse's  notice.  After  having  canvassed 
several  modes  ef  disposing  of  himself,  none 
of  which  were  satisfactory  to  mther  Titp 
moose  or  his  frimid,  he  hinted  that  he  was 
aware  that  there  were  lots  of  the  enemy  <m 
the  look-out  for  him,  and  who  would  be 
^ad  to  get  at  him;  but  he  knew,  he  said, 
that  he  was  as  safe  as  in  a  castle  for  some 
time  yet  to  eome ;  and  he  also  mentioned  a 
scheme  which  had  occurred  to  him^-but 
this  was  all,  in  the  strictest  confidence— -viz. 
to  write  to  Lord  Drelincourt,  (who  was, 
after  all,  his  relation  o^  some  sort  or  other, 
and  ought  to  be  devinsh  glad  to  get  into  all 
his.  Titmouse's,  property  so  easily,)  and 
ask  him  for  some  situation  under  govern- 
ment, either  in  France,  India,  or  America, 
and  give  him  a  trifle  to  set  him  up  at  start- 
ing, and  help  him  to  '^nick  the  bums!" 
His  friend  bstened  attentively,  and  then 
potested  that  he  thought  it  an  excellent 
idea,  and  Mr.  Titmouse  had  better  write  the 
letter  and  take  it  at  once.  Upon  this  Tit^ 
mouse  sent  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  and 
while  his  friend  leaned  back  calmly  smok- 
ing his  cigar,  and  sipping  his  gin  and  water^ 
poor  Titmouse  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Lord  Drelincourt,  which  is  the  last  letter 
of  his  in  my  possession : — 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dre- 
lincourt, My  Lud-^ 
**  Natrally  situated  In  The  Way  which  I 
Am  With  y  lordship  Most  Unpleasandy 
Addressing  you  On  A  Matter  oi  that  Na- 
ture most  Painful  To  My  feelings  Consi- 
dering My  surprising  Foriom  Condition, 
And  So  Sudden  Which  Who  c*  Have  A 
Little  While  Ago  suppos'd.  Y'  Lordship 
(of  Course)  Is  Aware  That  There  Is  No 
fault  of  Mine,  Bur  rather  My  Cursed  Pa- 
rents w**  Ought  To  Be  Ashamed  of  Them 
selves  ForTheir  Improper  Conduct  w^  Was 
never  made  Acquainted  with  till  Ltttkj 
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with  Gm%  Greif*  Alas.  I  Only  Wish  I 
Had  Never  Been  Born,  or  Was  Dead  and 
Cumfu table  in  ^n  Erly  Grave.  I  Humbly, 
My  Lud,  Endevoured  To  Do  My  Duty 
when  In  the  Upper  Circles  And  Never  In- 
jured Any  One,  Much  less  you,  My  Lord, 
if  You  Will  Believe  Me,  For  I  «»urely 
W*.  Not  Have  Come  Upon  You  In  the  Way 
I  did  My  Lord  But  Was  obliged,  and  Re- 

S'et,  &c.  I  Am  Most  Truly  Miserable, 
einff  (Betwixt  You  and  Me,  My  Lord) 
over  Head  and  Years  in  debt,  And  Have 
Nothing  Tjo  pay  With  and  out  of  The 
House  So  Have  No  Protection  and  Fear 
am  Going  Very  Fast  To  y*.  Dojgs,  my  Lord 
Swindle  O'Gibbet,  Esq.  M.  P.  Owes  me 
^500  (borrowed  Money)  and  Will  not 
Pay  and  is  a  Shocjcing  Scamp,  but  (depend 
upon  it)  I  will  stick  To  Him  Like  a  Leach. 
Of  Course  Now  your  Lordship  is  Got  into 
Estate  &c.  you  Will  Have  y^  Rents  &c., 
ut  Is  Not  Half  the  Last  Quarter  Mine 
Beeing  I  was  in  possession  w^  is  9-lOths  of 
•  law.  But  give  it  All  up  To  you  wil- 
ingly  Now  For  what  can't  fee  curd,  Must 
Be  Indured  can  y""  lordship  Get  me  Some 
Foreign  Appointment  Abroad  w"*  sh*  be 
much  obliged  for  and  Would  Get  Me  out 
of  the  Way  of  Troubling  y  lordship  about 
the  Rents  w'*  freely  give  Up*  You  Being 
Got  To  that  high  Rank  w**  was  to  Have 
Been  mine  can  do  What  You  please  Doubt- 
less. Am  Sorry  to  say  I  am  Most  Uncom- 
mon Hard  Up  Since  I  have  Broke  up.  And 
am  nearly  Run  Out.  Consider  my  Lord 
How  Easy  I  Let  You  Win  y*  Property. 
When  might  Have  Given  Your  Lordship 
Trouble.  If  you  will  Remember  this  And 
Be  So  obliging  to  Lend  me  a  JBIO  Note 
(For  y*  Present)  Will  much  oblige 
"Your  Lordship's  to  Command, 

"Mostobed* 
"Tittlebat  Titmousi. 
"P.  S.    I  Leave  This  with  my  Own 
Hand  That  you  may  be  Sure  and  get  it. 
Remember  me  to  Miss  A.  and  Lady  £).'' 

Mr.  Titmouse  contented  himself  with 
telling  his  new  friend  merely  the  substance 
of  the  above  epistle,  and,  having  sealed  it 
np,  he  asked  his  friend  if  he  were  disposed 
for  a  walk  to  the  West  End;  and  on  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  they  both  set 
off  for  Lord  Drelincourt's  house  in  Dover 
Street.  When  they  had  reached  it,  his 
friend  stepped  to  a  little  distance;  while 
Titmouse,  endeavouring  to  assume  a  confi- 
dent air,  hemmed,  twitched  up  his  shirt 
collars,  and  knocked  and  rung  with  all  the 
boldness  of  a  gentleman  coming  to  dinner. 
Open  flew  the  door  hi  a  moment;  and-*- 

"  My  Lord  Drelincourt's — isn't  it  ?"  in- 
quired Titmouse,  holding  his  letter  in  his 


hand,  and  tapping  his  ebony  eane  fnUif 
loudlv  against  his  legs. 

"Of  course  it  is.  ^What  d'ye  want?'* 
quoth  the  porter,  sternly,  enraged  at  being 
disturbed  at  such  an  hour  by  such  a  puppy 
of  a  fellow  as  then  stood  before  him — for 
the  bloom  was  off  the  finery  of  Titmouse; 
and  who  that  knew  the  world  would  call  at 
seven  o'clock  with  a  letter?  Titmquse 
would  have  answered  the  fellow  pretty 
sharply,  but  was  afraid  of  endangering  the 
success  of  his  application :  so,  with  consi- 
derable calmness,  he  replied,— 

"  Oh-pit  is  ?  Then  have  the  goodness  to 
deliver  This  into  his  lordship's  own  hand-^ 
it's  of  great  importance." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  porter^  stiffly,  not 
dreaming  who  the  speaker  was  whom  he 
was  addressing,  and  the  next  instant  shut 
the  door  in  his  face. 

"  Dem  impudent  blackguard !"  said  he, 
as  he  rejoined  his  friend — ^his  heart  almost 
bursting  with  mortification  and  fury;  "Pve 
a  great  mind  to  call  to-morrow,  'pon  my 
soul — and  get  him  discharged !" 

He  had  dated  his  letter  from  his  lodg- 
ings, where,  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning,  a  gentleman^ — in  fact,  Lord 
Drelincourt^s  man  of  business— called,  andj 
asking  to  see  Mr.  Titmouse,  gave  into  his 
hands  a  letter,  of  which  the  Allowing  is  a 
copy : — 

"  Dover  Street,  Wedneeday  Morninf . 

"Lord  Drelincourt  beg^,  in  answer  to  ' 
Mr.  Titmouse's  letter,  to  request  his  accept- 
ance of  the  enclosed  Bank  of  England  Note 
for  Ten  Pounds. 

"Lord  D.  will  feel  obliged  if  Mr.Tit^ 
mouse  will  furnish  him  with  an  address  to 
which  any  further  communications  on  the 
part  of  Lord  D.  may  be  addressed." 

^On  repairing  to  the  adjoining  tav^, 
soon  after  receiving  the  above  most  wel- 
come note,  Mr.  Titmouse  fortunately  (?) 
fell  in  with  his  friend,  and,  with  somewhat 
of  an  air  of  easy  triumph,  showed  him  Lord 
Drelincourt's  note,  and  its  enclosure.  Some 
time  afterwards,  having  smoked  each  a 
couple  of  cigars,  and  drunk  a  couple  of  tum- 
blers of>  brandy  and  water,  Mr.  Titmouse's 
friend  got  very  confidential;  and  in  alow 
whisper  said  that  he  had  been  thinking 
over  Mr.  Titmouse's  case  ever  since  they 
were  talking  together  the  night  before;  and 
for  five  pounds  would  put  him  in  the  way 
of  escaping  all  danger  immediately,  pro- 
vided no  questions  were  asked  by  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse; for  he,  the  speaker,  was  running  & 
great  risk  in  what  he  was  doing.  Titmouse 
placed  his  hand  over  his  heart,  exclaiming, 
"Honour— honour!"  and  having  called  for 
change  from  the  landlord,  gave  a  five-pound 
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BOte  into  flie  hand  of  his  companion,  who 
thereupon,  in  a  m jsterioas  unde?  tone,  told 
him  that  by  ten  o^clock  the  next  morning  he 
wonid  have  a  hackney  coach  at  the*door  of 
his  lod (rings,  and  would  at  once  convey  him 
safely  to  a  ressel  then  in  tl-e  river,  and 
bound  for  the  sooth  of  France ;  where  Mr. 
Titmouse  miffht  remain  till  he  had  in  some 
measure  SfStUed  his  affairs  with  his  cre- 
ditors. 

Sure  enough,  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
coach  drew  up  at  the  aoor  of  the  house 
where  Titmouse  lodged ;  and  within  a  few 
moments*  time  he  came  down  stairs  with  a 
small  portmanteau,  and  entered  the  coach, 
where  sat  his  friend,  evidently  not  wishing 
to  be  recognised  or  seen  by  anybody  pass- 
ing. 'Diey  talked  together  earnestly  and 
eagerly  as  they  journeyed  eastward ;  and 
just  as  they  arrived  opposite. a  huge,  dis- 
mal-looking building,  with  a  large  door, 
and  immensely  hi^  walls,  the  coach 
stopped.  Three  or  four  person»  were 
standing,  as  if  they  had  been  m  expectation 
of  the  arrival  of  the  coach ;  and,  requesting 
Mr.  Titmouse  to  alight  for  a  moment,  his 
friend  opened  the  coach  door  from  within, 
and  let  down  the  steps.  The  moment  that 
poor  Titmouse  had  got  out,  he  was  in- 
stantly surrounded,  and  seized  by  the  col- 
lar by  those  who  were  standings  by;  his 
'*  friend''  had  disappeared,  and,  almost 
petrified  with  amazement  and  friffht,  and 
taken  quite  eff  his  guard  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  movement,  he  was  hurried  through 
the  doorway  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison, 
the  three  Jews  following  close  at  his  heels, 
and  conducted  into  a  very  bloomy  room. 
There  he  seemed  first  to  awake  to  the  hor- 
rors of  his.  situation,  and  went  into  a 
paroxysm  of  despair  and  fury.  He  sprang 
madly  towards  the  door,  and,  on  being  re- 
pulsed by  those  standing  beside  bin, 
stamped  violently  about  the  room,  shout- 
ing, •* Murder,  murder!  thieves!"  Then 
he  pulled  his  hair,  shook  his  head  with 
frantic  vehemence,  and  presently  sank  into 
a  seat,  from  which,  after  a  few  moments, 
he  sprang  wildly,  and  b^oke  his  cane  into 
'  a  number  of  pieces,  scattering  them  about 
the  room  like  a  madman.  Then  he  cried 
passionately ;  moie,  in  fact,  like  a  frantic 
school-girl  than  a  man ;  and  btruck  his  head 
violently  with  his  fisto.  All  this  while 
the  three  Jews  were  looking  on  with  a  grin 
of  devilish  ^tification  at  the  little  wreteh's 
agony.  His  frenzy  Usted  so  long  that  he 
was  removed  to  a  strong  room,  and  threat- 
ened with  being  put  into  a  strait-waistooat 
if  he  continued  to  conduct  himself  so  out- 
rageously. 

The  fact  of  his  being  thus  safbly  housed, 


soon  became  known,  and  within  a  day  or 
two's  time,  the  miserable  Ijttle  fellow  was 
completely  overwhelmed  by  his  creditors; 
who,  absurd  and  unavailing  as  were  their 
proceedings,  came  rushing  down  upon 
nim,  one  after  another,  with  as  breathless 
an  irapetoosity  as  if  they  thought  he  had 
been  a  mass  of  solid  ^old,  which  was  to 
become  the  spoil  of  him  that  could  first 
seize  it.  The  next  day  bis  fate  was 
announced  to  the  world  by  paragraphs  in 
all  the  morning  newspapers,  which  ior 
formed  their  readers  that  "y^terday  Mr. 
Titmouse,  late  M.  P.  for  Yatton,  was 
secured  by  a  skilful  stratagem,  just  as  he 
was  on  ^e  point  of  Quitting  this  country 
for  America,  and  lodged  m  the  King's 
Bench  Prison,  at  the  -suit  of  three  cre- 
ditors, to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  It  is  understood  that  his 
debte  considerably  exceed  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds." 
As  soon  as  he  had  become  calm  enough  to 
do  so— viz.  three  or  four  days  after  bis  in- 
carceration— ^he  wrote  a  long,  dismal  epistle 
to  Lord  Drelincourt,  and  also  one  to  Miss 
Aubrey,  passionately  reminding  them  both 
that  he  was,  afler  all,  of  the  same  blood 
with  themselves,  only  luck  had  gone  for 
&em,  and  against  him,  and  therefore  hd 
hoped  they  would  '*  remember  him,  and  do 
something  to  get  him  out  of  his  trouble.*^ 
He  seemed  to  cling  to  them  as  though  he 
had  a  claim  upon  them — instead  of  being 
himself  Lord  Drelincourt's  debtor  to  the 
amount  of,  at  leasts  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
had  his  lordship,  instead  of  inclining  a 
compassionate  ear  to  his  entreaties,  chosen 
to  fling  his  heavy  claim  into  the  scale 
against  him.  This,  however,  was  a  view 
o?  the  case  which  never  occurred  to  poor 
Titmouse.  Partly  of  their  own  accord, 
and  partly  at  Miss  Aubrey's  earnest  en- 
treaty. Lord  Drelincourt  and  Mr.  Delamere 
went  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  and  had 
a  long  interview  with  him — his  lordship 
being  specially  anxious  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  Titmouse  had  been  origi- 
nally privy  to  the  monstrous  fraud,  by 
means  of  which  he  had  succeeded  in  pos- 
sessing himself  of  Yatton,  at  so  fearful  a 
cost  of  suffering  to  those  whom  he  had 
deprived  of  it.  While  he  was  chattering 
away,  more  after  the  fashion  of  a  newly- 
caged  ape  than  a  man,  with  eager  and  im- 
passioned tone  and  gesticulation — with  a 
profuse  usage  of  his  favourite  phraseology^- 
" 'Pon  my  soul !"  *♦  'Pon  mv  life !"  "By 
Jove !"  and  of  several  shocfeing*  oaths,  for 
which  he  was  repeatedly  and  sternly  re- 
buked by  Lord  Drelincourt,  with  what  pro- 
found and  melancholy  interest  did  the  latter 
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'  OTBtd  tli0  strange  behig  Iwfefe  faun^  snd 
think  of  the  innummlle  extraordinarj 
thkigs  which  he  had  heard  coBcerninff  htm ! 
Here  was  the  widowed  husbaad  of  Lady 
CSecilia,  and  son-in4aw  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington— that  broken  pillar  of  pride ! 
-^-broken,  alas!  in  the  very  moment  of 
his  imaginary  magnificence!  Here  was 
the  late  member  of  Parliament  for  ^e 
boroagh  of  Ys^ton^  whose  eonstitueney 
had  deliberately  declared  him  possessed  of 
their  complete  confidence !-— on  whose  in- 
dtridnal  vote  in  Parliament  had  sereral 
times  depended  the  existence  of  Uie  king's 
ministry,  and  the  pusing  of  measures  of 
^le  matest  possible  magnitude!  This 
was  he  whojri  all  society— •er^i  the  most 
brilliant — had  conrted  as  a  great  lion !  This 
was  the  some  time  owner  of  Yatton!  who 
had  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Aubrey ! 
who  had  for  two  years  reyelled  in  erery 
conceivable  species  of  luxury,  splendour, 
tnd  profligacy!  Here  was  the  indiYidual 
at  whose  instance^- at  whose  nod — Lord 
Drelincourt  had  been  depriyed  of  his  liber- 
ty, mUilessly  torn  from  the  bleeding  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  for  many,  many  weary 
months  subjected  to  the  most  harassing  and 
heart-breaking  privations  and  distresses! 
Cm  quitting  him  Lord  Drelincourt  pot  into 
his  hand  aten«pound  note,  with  which  Tit- 
mouse seemed — though  he  dared  not  say 
BO— not  a  little  disappointed.  His  lord- 
ship and  Mr.  Delamore  were  inclined,  upon 
the  whole,  to  believe  that  Titmouse  had 
not  been  aware  of  his  illegitimacy  till  the 
issue  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  was 
known;  but  from  many  remarks  he  let  fall, 
^ey  were  satisfied  that  Mr.  Gammon  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  fact  from  a  very 
early  period — for  Titmouse  spoke  freely  of 
the  constant  mysterious  threats  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  Mr.  Gammon. 
Lord  Drelincourt  had  promised  Titmouse  to 
consider  in  what  way  he  oould  serve  him ; 
and  during,  the  course' of  the  day  instructed 
Mr.  Runn|ngton  to  put  the  case  into  the 
hands  of  some  attorney  of  the  Insolvent 
Debtor's  Court,  with  a  view  of  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  for  the  unfortunate  little 
wretch  the  ^^beneJU  of  the  Act^  As  soon 
as  the  course  of  practice  would  admit  of  it, 
Mr.  Titmouse  was  brought  up  in  the  ordi- 
nary wav  before  the  court,  which  was  auite 
crowded  by  persons  either  interested  as 
creditors,  or  curious  to  see  so  celebrated  a 
person  as  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  The 
court  was  astounded  at  the  siprht  of  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  liabilities—* 
•  hundred  thousand,  pounds  at  least! — 
against  which  he  had  nothing  to  set  except 
tSo  following  items  >- 


<«  Ga^  lent  to  Swindle  O'Gibbet, 

Esq.  M.  P.        .        .        .  £500 

"  Do.  do.  Phelira  O'Doodle,  200 

>«  Do.  do.  Mioah  M^Squash,  100 

**  Do.  do.  Hon.  Empty  Belly,  100^ 

—together  with  s^ne  other  dmilax  bnt 
lesser  sums ;  but  for  none  of  them  could 
he  produce  any  vouchers,  exe^t  for  the 
sum  lent  to  the  Hon.  Empty  Belly,  who 
had  been  ass  enough  to  give  him  bis  I O  U. 
Poor  Titmouse's  £scharge  was  most  vehe- 
mently opposed  on  the  part  of  his  creditors 
— particularly  the  three  Jews— whose 
frantic  and  indecorous  ccndnct  in  open 
court  occasioned  the  chief  commissioner  to 
order  them  to  be  twice  removed.  They  would 
have  bad  Titmouse  remanded  to  the  day  of 
his  death!  After  several  adjourned  and 
lengthened  hearings,  the  court  pronounced 
him  not  to  be  entitled  to  his  discharse  till 
he  should  have  remained  in  prison  ^r  the 
space  of  eighteen  calendar  months;  on 
hearing  which  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  loud 
and  bitter  weeping,  and  was  removed  from 
court,  wringing  his  hands  and  shaking  his 
h%ad  in  perfect  despair.  As  soon  as  this 
result  had  been  communicated  to  Lord 
Drelincourt,  (who  had  taken  special  care 
that  his  name  should  not  be  among  those 
of  Mr.  Titmouse's  creditors,^  he  caine  to 
the  humane  determination  of  allowing  him  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  for  his  life, 
payable  weekly^  to  commence  from  the 
date  of  his  being  remanded  to  prison.  For 
the  first  month  or  so  he  spent  all  his  week- 
ly allowance  in  brandy  and  water  and 
cigars,  within  three  days  after  receiving  it. 
Then  he  took  to  gambling  with  his  fellow 
prisoners;  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  turned 
over  quite  a  new  leaf.  The  fact  was,  that 
he  had  become  intimate  with  an  unfortu- 
nate literary  hack,  who  used  to  procure 
small  sums  by  writing  articles  for  newspa^ 
pers  and  masazines ;  and  at  his  suggestion, 
Titmouse  fell  to  work  upon  several  quires 
of  foolscap:  the  following  being  the  title 
ffiven  to  his  projected  work  by  his  new 
friend  :— 

"  Ups  and  Downs  : 

Bein? 

Memoirs  of  My  Life, 

Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Eisq. 
Late  M.  P.  for  Yatton. 

He  got  so  far  on  with  his  task  as  to  fill 
three  (quires  of  paper;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that 
a  fashionable  publisher  got  scent  of  the 
undertaking,  came  to  the  prison,  and  offered 
him  Are  hundred  pounds  for  his  mane 
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(wript,  prorided  he  would  onlj  ohdertake 
that  it  should  fill  three  yolumes.  This 
greatly  stimulated  Titmouse;  but  unforta- 
nately  he  fell  ill  before  he  had  completed 
the  first  vol u me,  and  nerer,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  confinement,  recovered  him- 
self suffieiently  to  proceed  farther  with 
his  labours.  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of 
glancing  over  what  he  had  written,  which 
was  really  very  curious.  I*  do  not  know 
what  has  since  became  of  the  manuscript. 
Dttrinff  the  last  month  of  his  imprison- 
ment he  became  intimate  with  a  yillanoas 
young  Jew  attorney,  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  commencing  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords  (!)  lor  the  fecovering  of 
the  Yatton  property  orice  more  from  Lord 
Drelincourt,  codtrived  to  get  into  his  own 
pockets  more  than  one-huf  of  the  weekly 
sum  allowed  by  that  nobleman  to  his 
grateful  pensioner! 

On  the  very  day  of  his  dischar^.  Tit- 
mouse went  off  straight  to  the  lodgings  of 
Mr.  Swindle  0' Gibbet,  to  demand  payment 
of  the  five  hundred  pounds  due  to  him  from 
that  gentleman,  to  whom  he  became  a  source 
of  inconceivable  vexation  and  tomieift. 
Following  him  about  with  a  sort  of  insane 
and  miserable  pertinacity,  he  lay  in  Mraitfor 
him  at  his  lodgings — at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  dogged  him  from  the 
one  point  to  the  other;  assailed  him  with 
passionate  entreaties  and  reproaches  in  the 
open  street;  went  te  the  public  meetings 
over  which  Mr.  O'Gibbet  presided,  or  where 
he  spoke,  (always  on  behalf  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,)  and  would  call  out-—'*  Pay 
me  my  five  hundred  pounds !  I  want  my 
money!  Where's  my  five  hundred  pounds  1" 
on  which  Mr.  O'Gibbet  would  point  to  him, 
call  him  an  impostor !  a  liar !  that  he  was 
only  hired  by  the  enemies  of  the  people 
to  come  and  disturb  their  proceedings :  on 
which  Titmouse  was  always  shuffled  about 
—-his  hat  knocked  over  his  eyes — and  he 
'was  finally  kicked  out,  and  once  or  twice 
pushed  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs.  The  last  time  that  this  happen- 
ed, poor  Titmouse's  head  struck  with  dread- 
ful torce  against  the  bannisters ;  and  he  lay 
for  some  time  stunned  and  bleeding.  On 
being  carried  to  a  doctor's  shop,  he  was 
shoruy  afb^rwards  seized  with  a  fit  of  epi- 
lepsy. This  seemed  to  have  given  the 
finishing  stroke  to  bis  8hattere(^ intellects; 
for  he  sank  soon  afterwards  into  a  state  of 
idiocy.  Through  the  kindness  and  at  the 
expense  ot  Lora  Drelincourt,  he  was  ad- 
mitted an  inmate  of  a  private  lunatic  asy- 
lum, in  the  Curtain  Road,  near  Hoxton, 
where  he  still  continues.  He  is  very  harm- 
lees;  and  after  dressing  himself  in  the 
morning  with  extraordinary  pains,  he  gene- 


rally sits  down  with  •  glass  of  strbng*  UnM 
and  water,  and  a  coloured  straw,  which  he 
imagines  to  be  brandy  and  water,  and  a 
cigar.  He  complained,  at  first,  that  the 
hrandy  and  water  was  very  weak ;  but  he 
is  now  reconciled  to  it,  and  sips  his  two 
tumblerf  daily  with  !ui  air  of  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment. When  I  last  saw  him  he  was  thus 
occupied ;  and  he  struck  me  as  looking  in 
better  health  than  I  had  ever  known  him  to 
enjoy  before. 

1  should  have  bteen  very  glad,  if,  con- 
sistently with  my  duty  as  an  impartial 
historian,  I  could  have  concealed  some  dis- 
creditable features— discreditable,  at  least, 
in  my  opinion — in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tag- 
rag,  subsequently  to  his  unfortunate  bank- 
ruptcy. I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  upon 
them  at  greater  length  than  is  necessary. 
His  creditors  were  so  much  dissatisfied  with 
his  conduct,  that  not  one'of  them  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sign  his  certificate,  by  which 
means  he  was  prevented  from  re-establish- 
ing himself  in  business,  even  had  he  been 
able  to  find  the  means  of  so  doing;  since, 
in  the  eye  of  our  law,  any  business  carried 
on  by  an  uncertificated  bankrupt,  is  carried 
on  by  him  only  as  a  trustee  for  his  creditors. 
His  temper  getting  more  and  more  soured, 
he  became  at  lengUi  quite  intolerable  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  only  for  her 
fortune,  (J^OO,  and  the  good-will  of  her 
late  husband's  business,  as  a  retail  draper 
and  hosier,  in  Little  Turn-stile,  Hoi  bom.) 
When  he  found  that  Mrs.  Tag-rag  would 
not  forsake  her  unhappy  daughter,  he  snap- 
ped his  fingers  at  her,  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
told  her  that  she  and  her  daughter,  and  her 
respectable  husband,  might  all  go  to  the 
devil  together— he  must  shift  for  himself; 
and,  in  ract,  he  took  himself  off.  Mr.  Dis- 
mal Horror  found  that  he  had  made  a  sad 
business  of  it,  in  marrying  Miss  Tag-rag, 
who  brought  him  two  children  in  the  first 
nineteen  months,  and  seemed  likely  to  go 
on  at  that  rate  for'  a  long  time  to  come, 
which  made  Mr.  Horror  think  very  seriously 
of  following  the  example  ef  his  excellent 
father-in-law — ^viz.  deserting  his  wife.  They 
had  contrived  to  scrape  together  a  bit  of  a 
day-school  for  young  children,  in  Goswell 
Street;  but  which  was  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  themselves,  and  also  of  Mrs 
Tag-rag  senior,  who  had  failed  in  obtaining 
the  situation  of  pew-opener  to  a  neighbour- 
ing dissenting  chapel.  The  scheme  he  had 
conceived,  he  soon  afterwards  carried  into 
effect;  for,  whereas  he  went  out  one  day 
saying  he  should  return  in  an  hour's  tune, 
he  nevertheless  did  not  return  at  all.  Burn- 
ing with  zeal  to  display  his  pulpit  talents, 
he  took  to  street-preaching,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  get^g  around  him  %  crowd 
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of  hearere,  many  of  them  most  flertoot  and 
attentive  pickpockets,  with  dexterous  fin- 
ders and  devout  faces,  wherever  he  held 
forth,  which  was  principaUy  in  the  neiffh- 
boorhood  of  the  Tower  and  Smithfield— 
till  he  was  driven  away  by  the  police,  who 
never  interfered  with  his  little  farce  till  he 
sent  his  hat  round,  when  they  would  rush 
in,  disperse  the  crowd,  and  take  him  into 
custody  to  the  police  offices,  where,  in  spite 
of  his  eloquent  defences,  he  several  times 
got  sentenced  to  three  n^onths*  imprison- 
ment, as  an  incorrigible  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and  in  league  with  the  questionable 
characters,  who — the  police  declared — were 
invariably  members  of  every  congregation 
he  addressed.  One  occasion  of  his  being 
taken  into  custody  was  rather  a  singular 
one : — Mr.  Tag-rag  happened  to  be  passing 
while  4ie  was  holding  forth,  and,  unable  to 
control  his  fury,  made  his  way  immediately 
in  front  of  the  impassioned  preacher ;  and, 
sticking  his  fists  in  his  siae  a-kimbo,  ex- 
claimed, ^^JtrenU  you  a  nice  young  man 
now  V — which  quite  disconcerted  his  son- 
in-law,  who  threw  his  hymn-book  in  his 
father-in-law*s  face,  which  bred  such  a 
disturbance  that  the  police -rushed  in,  and 
took  them  both  off  in  custody  to  the  police 
office,  where  such  a  scene  ensued  as  beggars 
all  description.  What  has  since  become 
of  Mr.  Horror,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  next 
thing  I  heard  of  Mr.  Tag-rag  was  his  enter- 
ing into  the  employ  of  no  other  a  person 
than  Mr.  Huckaback,  who  had  been  for 
some  little  time  settled  in  a  little  shop  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square. 
Having,  however,  inadvertently  shown  in 
to  Mr.  Huckaback  one  of  the  creditors  to 
whom  he  had  given  special  orders  to  deny 
himself,  that  gentleman  instantly  turned 
him  out  of  the  shop,  in  a  fury,  without 
character  or  wages ;  which  latter,  however, 
Tag-rag  soon  compelled  him,  by  the  process 
of  Sie  Court  of  Requests,  to  pay  him,  being 
one  week's  entire  salary.  In  passing  one 
day  a  mock  auction,  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  Poultry,  I  could  not  help  pausing 
to  admire  the  cool  effrontery  with  wliich 
the  Jew  in  the  box  was  putting  up  articles 
to  sale  to  four  patient  puffers — his  entire 
audience — and  who  bid  against  one  another 
in  a  very  business-like  way  for  every  thing 
that  was  proposed  for  their  consideration. 
What  was  my  astonishment  and  concern, 
when  one  of  the  puffers,  who  stood  with 
his  back  towards  me,  happened  to  look 
round  for  a  moment,  to  discover  in  him  my 
friend  Mr.  Tag-rag!!  His  hat  was  nicely 
brushed,  but  all  the  "nap"  was  off;  his 
coat  was  clean,  threadbare,  and  evidently 
had .  been  made  for  some  other  person ; 
under  his  arm  was  an  old  cotton  umbrella; , 


and  in  his  hands,  which  were  clasped  be- 
hind him,  were  a  pair  of  antiquated  black 
gloves,  doubled  up,  only  for  shoW)  evidently 
not  for  use.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
he  had  sunk  thus  low,  there  happened  to 
him,  some  time  afterwards,  one  or  two  sur- 
prising strokes  of  good  fortune.  First  of 
all,  he  contrived  to  get  a  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  from  one  of  his  former  debtors, 
who  imagined  that  Tag-rag  was  authorized 
by  his  assignees  to  receive  it.  Nothing, 
however,  of  the  kind ;  and  Tas-rag  quietly 
opened  a  small  shop  in  the  neighbourhood 
01  St.  George's  in  the  East,  and  began  to 
scrape  together  a  tolerable  business.  Read- 
ing one  day  a  flourishing  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  delivered  by  a  dis- 
tinguished dissenter,  on  the  atrocious  enor- 
mity of  calling  upon  Dissenters  to  pay 
church-rates, — ^it  occurred  to  ]\lr.  Tag-rag 
as  likely  to  turn  out  a  good  speculation, 
and  greatly  increase  his  .business,  if  he 
were  to  become  a  martyr  for  conscience' 
sake ;  and  after  turning  the  thing  about  a 
ffood  deal  in  his  mind,  he  determined  on  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  sum  of  eightpence-half- 
penny,  due  in  respect  of  a  rate  recently 
made  for  the  repair  of  the  church  steeple, 
which  was  very  nearly  falling  down.  In  a 
very  civil  and  unctuous  manner,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  collector  his  determination 
to  refuse  the  payment  on  strictly  conscien- 
tious grounds.  The  collector  expostulated ; 
but  in  vain.  Then  came  the  churchwardens 
— ^Tag-rag  was  inflexible.  The  thing  be- 
g^n  to  get  wind,  and  the  rector  of  the  pa- 
rish, an  amiable  and  learned  man,  came  to 
try  his  power  of  persuasion — but  in  vain ; 
'twas  impossible  to  divert  Mr.  Tag-rag's 
eye  from  the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom 
he  had  resolved  upon  earning.  Then  he 
called  on  the  minister  ef  the  congregation 
where  )ie  "worshipped,"  and,  with  tears 
and  agitation,  unbosomed  himself  upon  the 
subject, .  and  besought  his  counsel.  The 
minister  got  excited;  so  did  his  leading 
people.  A  meeting  was  called  at  his  chapel, 
the  result  of  which  was,  a  declaration  that 
Mr.  Tag-rag's  conduct  was  most  praisewor- 
thy and  noble,  and  he  deserved  to  be  sup- 
ported. Several  leading  members  of  the 
congregation,  who  had  ijever  dealt  with 
him  before,  suddenly  became  customers  of 
his.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was.  that 
after  a  prodigious  stir,  Mr.  Tag-rag  became 
a  victim  in  right  earnest;  and  was  taken 
into  custody  by  virtue  of  a  writ  De  Confu" 
mace  Capiendo^  amidst  the  indignant  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  all  those  who 
shared  his  opinion.  In  a  twinkling  he  shot 
up,  as  it  were,  into  the  air  like  a  rocket, 
and  became  popular,  beyond  his  most  san 
guine  expectations.    The  napie  of  the  first. 
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eUttrelk  irate  martyr  went  the  roond  of  erery 
paper  m  th^  United  Kin^om;  and  at 
Imgth  a  litbogrraphed  likeness  of  him  came 
out,  with  his  precioos  autog^raph  appended. 


««  Thomas  Tao-iuo,  Chubob-Ratb 
Masttr.'* 

Sabscriptions  were  entered  into  on  his  be- 
half; and  as  they  were  paid  into  his  hands 
from  time  to  time,  he  kept  qaietly  increasing 
his  purchases  of  linen  drape^  and  enlarging 
his  business,  in  a  most  decisire  and  satis- 
factory manner.  Nothing  could  etceed  the 
accounts  brought  in  to  him  of  the  extent  to 
which  his  custom  was  increasing;  for  in 
each  window  of  his  shop  hung  a  copy  of  his 
portrait,  attracting  the  eye  of  every  passen- 
ger. But  he  was  not  the  only  person,  who 
rejoiced  in  this  state  of  things ;  there  being 
others  who  had  a  deep  stake  in  his  success, 
and  whom  he  Jiad  not  at  first  adverted  to, 
▼iz :  HIS  assignees— to  whom  belonged,  in 
point  of  law,  the  rattling  business  he  was 
carrying  on,  and  who  were  watching  his 
movements  with  lively  interest  He  was 
suddenly  struck  dumb  with  dismay  and 
astonishment  when  he  heard  of  this  unex- 
pected issue  of  the  affair ;  and  began  to  fear 
that  he  had  missed  his  providential  way. 
His  assignees,  however,  seemed  to  think 
that  they  had  got  into  theirs — and  enlarged 
the  premises,  and  greatly  increased  the 
stock,  profiting  by  the  continually  auffment- 
ing  popularity  of  Tag-rag.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  making  this  dismal  discovery, 
his  ardour  in  the  Great  Cause  wonderfully 
declined ;  and  he  would  have  jumped  at  any 
decent  excuse  for  getting  out  of  the  thing 
altogether.  .  And  indeed,  when  he  came  to 
think  of  it— where  was  the  difliculty  1  He 
had  fought  a  good  fight— -he  had  maintained 
a  great  principle — he  bad  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day.  But  while  the  martyr 
was  thus  musing  within  himself,  powernil 
forces  were  coming  into  the  field  to  his  suc- 
cour— viz :  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Civil  and  Religious  Discord ;  who  having 
caused  all  the  proceeding  against  Tag-rag 
to  be  laid  before  an  ambitious  little  Radical 
barrister,  he  discovered  a  fatal  flaw  in  them 
—viz.:  that  in  the  Significavit,  the  word 
**  Bi^iop"  was  spelled  ^^Bisop^^  (t.  e,  with- 
out the  "  h.")  The  point  was  argued  with 
prodigious  pertinacity,  and  incredible  inge- 
nuity, by  four  counsel  on  each  side ;  but 
after  great  deliberation,  the  objection,  "  be- 
*n^  in  favour  of  liberty,"  was  held  to  pre- 
vail ;  all  the  proceedings  were  quashed ; 
and  Mr.  Tag-rag  consequently  declared  en- 
titled to  his  discharge.  On  this  he  was 
invited  to  a  grand  tea-party  by  the  leading 
'■^ends  of  the  voluntary  principle,  given  in 


Hackney  Fields ;  where,  amidst  a  cohcourM 
of  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  (in- 
cluding women  and  children,)  Tag-n^ 
avowed  himself  ready  to  go  again  to  the 
stake,  "  if  Providence  should  require  it" 
That  seemed  not,  however,  likely  to  be  the 
case;  for  the  churchwardens,  having  al- 
ready had  to  pay  some  JS730  odd  in  the 
shape  of  costs,  resolved  never  to  meddle 
with  him  anjr  more.  He  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing on  his  assigned  to  take  him  intc 
the  shop,  m  order  to  carry  on  the  business 
upon  tiieir  account,  and  as  their  servant— 
for  which  they  allowed  him  two  pounds 
a  week.  Out  of  this,  however,  he  was  soon 
after  compelled  by  the  parish  authorities  to 
allow  twelve  shillings  a  week  to  Mrs.  Tag- 
rag  ;  and  on  making  her  the  first  payment, 
he  spit  in  the  poor  woman's  face. ,  Doctof 
Johnson  used  to  say  that  jpa/r«o^isw»  was  the 
last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Now-a-days, 
however,  it  is  Church-rate  Mdrtyrdomi  and 
Tag-rag  has  had  many  imitators. 

Imust  not,  however,  conclude  this  part 
of  my  long  history,  without  adverting  to 
what  befell  tiie  surviving  partners  of  Mr. 
Gammon ;  namely,  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap. 
The  former  haB  horrible  misgivings  as  to  the 
true  cause  of  Mr.  Gammon's  death— having 
a  strange  inward  persuasion  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed himself.  When  he  heard,  very  sud- 
denly, from  the  laundress,  of  Mr.  Gammon's 
death,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling 
that  lasted  for  several  days.  He  dared  not 
attend  the  funeral — or  go  to  Mri  Gammon's 
chambers  while  his  corpse  lay  there.  Mr. 
Snap,  however,  had  younger  and  firmer 
nerves ;  and  resolved  to  gratify  his  natural 
and  very  delicate  curiosity,  by  seeing  how 
Mr.  Gammon  looked  in  his  coffin.  The  dav 
after  the  coroner's  inquest  had  been  held, 
therefore,  he  went  to  the  chambers  for  that 
purpose,  and  was  shown  by  the  sobbing 
laundress  into  the  silent  and  gloomy  bed- 
room where  Mr.  Gammon  lay  awaiting 
burial.  The  coffin  lay  on  tressels  near  the 
window,  which  of  course  was  darkened; 
and  Mr.  Snap,  having  taken  off  his  hat,  re- 
moved the  cofiiif-lid  and  the  face-cloth,  and 
there  was  the  cold  stem  countenance  of  Mr. 
Gammon  before  him.  In  spite  of  himself, 
Mr.  Snap  trembled  as  he  looked,  and  for  ft 
moment  doubted  whether,  in  gazing  at  the 
ycllnw  effigy  of  him  thai  WfiSy  he  was  really 
looking  at  the  late  Mr.  Gammon;  so  fixed, 
so  rigid  were  the  features,  so  contracted  of 
their  proportions,  and  disfigured  by  the 
close-fitting  frilled  cap.  What  determina- 
tion was  yet  visible  in  the  compressed  lips! 
The  once  H«en  and  flashing  eyes  of  Mr. 
Gammon  were  now  hid  for  ever  beneath  the 
heavy  and  clammy  eyelids ;  and  the  ampU 
brow  was  no  longer  furrowed  by  the  work 
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mm  of  yie  aetiye  and  powerful  spirit  which 
had  ** jumped  the  world  to  come!**  Mr. 
Snap  ffazeo  for  several  minutes  in  silence, 
and  his  heart  beat  a  little  quicker  than 
usual. 

<'0h,  sir!**  sobbed  the  laundress  at 
lenfifth,  as  she  too  advanced  to  look  again 
at  the  countenance  of  her  deceased  master, 
and  from  which  she  seldom  took  her  eyes 
lonff  together  when  alone— '*  he  was  the 
kindest  and  best  of  men !  He  was  indeed  !'* 
Mr.  Snap  said  nothing,  but  presently  took 
hold  of  the  cold,  thin,  stKT  fingers  of  Mr. 
Gammon*8  right  hand,  squeeaed  them 
gentl  J,  and  replaced  the  hand  in  its  former 
position. 

**  I  hope  he*s  happy,  dear  soul  !**  cried 
the  laundress,  gazing  at  him  through  her 
tears. 

"Yes,  of  course  he  is — ^no  doubt,**  re- 
plied Mr.  Snap,  in  a  much  weaker  tone  of 
voice  tiian  he  had  spoken  in  before,  and 
slowly  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  whither 
the  laundress  followed  him  as  soon  as  she 
had  replaced  the  face-cloth  and  coffin  lid. 

'*  Got  a  drop  of  brandy  in  the  room,  Mrs. 
Drown  t*'  he  inquired,  and  passed  his  hand 
scross  his  face,  which  had  grdwn  very  pale. 

She  gave  him  what  he  asked  f<Hr;  he 
drank  it,  and  sighed. 

"  Devilish  ugly  look  that  cap  gives  him 
r-4)h,  Mrs.  Brown  ?     Hardly  knew  him.** 

'*  Ay,  poor  soul ;  but  it  aon*t  mudi  sig- 
«ify  how  the  face  looks  if  the  heart's  ul 
right.  He  was  always  so  kind  to  me;  I 
shall  never  get  another  master  like  him  !** 

**Died  very  suddenly,  Mrs.  Brown; 
didn't  bet** 

^'  Ay,  it  was,  sir !  His  troubles  broke  his 
heart!*' 

**  He'd  quite  enough  of  them  to  do  so!" 
replied  Snap,  significantly,  and  took  his  de- 
parture. He  was  one  of  the  few  who  atp 
tended  the  funeral,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  took  place  was  the  gloomiest  he  had  ever 
known* 

Mr.  Gammon  being  gone,  old  Mr.  Quirk 
seemed  to  have  quite  lost  the  use  of  his 
head,  and  could  attend  to  nothing.  As  for 
*»  the  matters  in  the  affidavits,"  which  he 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Beach  to  answer,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
so  except  by  acknowledging  the  facts  they 
stated  to  be  tnie ;  and  he  was,  in  the  ensu- 
ing  term,  struck  off  the  roll  of  attomeySf 
and  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a  ''  gentleman, 
one  of  the  attorneys  of  our  lord  the  king, 
before  the  king  himself."  Tn  short,  he  was 
completely  broken  up.  He  was  quickly 
compelled  to  part. with  Alibi  House— in 
feet,  with  all  his  property ;  and  very  nearly 
escaped  being  thrown  into  a  prison,  there  to 
end  his  days*    During  the  last  weak  of  his 


Stay  at  Alibi  House,  while  all  his  effects 
were  being  sold,  he  was  observed  to  sH 
down  for  hours  together  before  a  certain 
picture  covered  with  black  crape;  and  once 
or  twice  he  lifted  up  the  crape,  and  gazed 
with  a  horrid 'look  at  the  object  before  him, 
as  if  he  was  meditating  something  very 
mysterious  and  dismal.  Nothing,  however, 
happened.  If  he  had  ever  wished  to  hang 
himself, -he  never  could  succeed  in  screw-* 
ing  his  courage  up  to  the  sticking-place. 
He  prevailed  on  a  friend  to  buy  in  for  him 
that  paHicular  picture ;  and  it  was  almost 
the  only  article  that  he  took  with  him  to  the 
small  lodgings  to  which  he  removed  with 
his  daughter,  on  the  sale  of  Alibi  House. 
As  for  poor  Miss  Quirk,  I  pity  her  from  my 
very  soul ;  for,  though  rather  a  weak  girl, 
she  was  perfectly  good-natured;  and  the 
reader  will  probably  join  in  my  indignation 
agamst  Mr.  Toady  Hug,  when  he  hears 
that  that  gentleman,  on  seeing  the  unfof* 
tunate  turn  which  affairs  took  with  Miss 
Quirk,  owing  to  no  fiiult  of  hers,  at  the  very 
momeat  when  he  ought  to  have  clung 
closest  to  the  poor  girl,  deserted  her,  after 
having  been  engaged  to  be  married  to  her 
for  upwards  of  two  years. 

It  was,  however,  the  business  of  the  firm 
of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  that  he  had 
desired  to  marry;  and  finding  that  it  no 
longer  existed,  he  considered  himself  justi- 
fied in  rescinding  the  contract,  on  the 
ground  of  a  failure  of  consideration.  Snap, 
hearing  of  this,  instantly  tendered  his  own 
"heart"  in  lieu  of  that  of  Mr,  Hug,  and 
was  accepted.  He  kept  this  very  still, 
however,  till  the  fate  of  the  action  for  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  which  he 
persuaded  Miss  Quirk  to  allow  him  to 
bring  in  her  name  against  Mr.  Hug,  should 
have  been  decided--4i8  it  soon  was ;  for  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  no  attempt  had 
been  made  by  any  one  to  strike  him  off  the 
rolls.  Snap  retained  a  Mr.  Heartbreak,  a 
most  eloqiient  counsel  in  such  cases :  and 
as  Mr.  Toady  Hug  defended  himself,  in 
what  be  imagined  to  be  a  very  splendid 
speech,  the  jury  immediately  found  a  ver- 
dict against  him  of  five  hundred  pounds^- 
a  little  fortune  for  Miss  Quirk,  if  Hug  could 
have  paid  it..  But  the  fact  was,  Siat  he 
could  not ;  and  after  a  long  negotiation  be- 
tween Snap  and  him,  it  was  settled  that 
there  should  be  a  sort  of  secret  partnership 
between  them ;  and  that  Hug  should  work 
out  the  damages,  by  doingr  Mr.  Snap's 
business  for  a  quarter  only  of  the  proper 
fees;  the  full  fee,  however,  for  appear 
anoe's  sake  among  his  brethren,  was  to  be 
marked  in  his  brief.  Shortly  after  this. 
Snap  flfot  married,  and  took  a  little  house 
in  Saffjron-hill,  only  two  doors  from  the  old 
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'^kffiee;  and,  as  he  had  already  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  thieyea,  he 
■oon  got  into  a  very  respectable  line  of 
business.  A  year  afterwards,  Mrs.  Snap 
made  him  the  happy  father  of  a  quaint- 
looking  little  child;  which,  being  a  boy, 
his  father,  out  of  reverence  for  his  deceased 
friend  and  partner,  Mr.  Gammon,  citused  to 
be  christened  by  the  name  of  ^  Oily  Snap,*^ 
Old  Mr.  Quirk  lingered  on  for  about  a 
couple  of  years  longer,  most  inconveniently 
to  Snap,  when  he  died  of  a  broken  heart : 
and  as  Snap  assisted  in  deposilUlg  the 
revered  remains  of  his  father-in-law  m  St. 
Andrew's  churchyard,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  Within  himself  what  a  horrid  bore 
it  would  be  were  the  old  gentleman  to  ^t 
up  again,  and  come  back  and  establish 
himsdTfor  anothei^  couple  of  years  in  their 
little  back  parlour ! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  characters  worthier  of 
our  notice,  of  our  symparhy,  and  our  con- 
gratulation. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  assembling 
of  the  new"  Parliament,  Lord  Drelincourt 
was  introduced  by  two  of  his  brother 
barons,  (one  of  whom  was  Lord  de  la 
Zouch,)  with  the  usual  formalities,  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  he  stood  at  the  table 
while  being  sworn  in,  tranquil  and  digni- 
fied, there  was  such  an  expression  of  noble 
simplicity  and  goodnesi  in  his  features— 
which  had  not  even  then  entirely  lost  the 
traces  of  the  anxiety  and  suffering  through 
which  he  had  passed  during  the  fast  three 
years — as  touched  me  to  the  very  soul,  and 
1  fervently  wished  him  health  and  long  life 
to  enjoy  his  new  honours.  He  looked  quite 
commanding  in  his  ample  ermine  and  scar- 
let robes ;  and  having  taken  the  pen  which 
was  tendered  him,  and  inscribed  on  the  roll 
the  name  "  Drblincourt" — (that  of  very 
nearly  the  most  ancient  barony  in  England) 
—and  formally  taken  his  seat  on  the  barons' 
bench,  and  received  the  congratulations  of 
his  brother  peers  who  came  crowding  around 
him,  he  stepped  up  to  the  woolsack,  and 
grasped  with  silent  energy  the  hand  of  the 
new  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Wolstenholme, 
who,  dignified  and  commanding  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  bearing,  and  familiar  with  his 
position  as  if  he  had  occupied  it  for  more 
years  than  he  had  daifs,  welcomed  the 
newly-introduced  peer  with  infinite  warmth 
and  cordiality.  This  was  the  Attorney- 
General  of  a  few  short  months  before,  and 
he  to  whose  masterly  ability  and  unwaver- 
ing friendship  Lord  Drelincourt  was  in- 
debted for  the  position  which  he  then  occn- 
ified.  They  sat  talking  together  for  some 
time ;  and  the  chancellor  happening  to 
mention  the  ludicrous  and  yet  intolerable 
pBsasure  to  which  he  was  subject  for  every 


thing  he  had  to  give  away — ^particularly  in 
the  Tivingi  which  fell  to  his  disposal---h« 
instanced  a  small  one  in  Devonshire,  of  five 
hundred  a  year,  of  which  he  had  had  notice 
only  two  hours  before  coming  to  tiie  House, 
since  which  time  he  had  had  a  dozen  appli- 
cations for  it  from  peers  present.  •'  Now,  as 
a  small  memerUo  of  tonday,  Drelincourt,'* 
said  he,  with  a  smile,  '*  can  you  give  me 
the  name  of  any  man  that  in  your  judgment 
waVits,  and  would  suit,  such  a  living  f'* 

*^0,  my  dear  Lord  Chancellor!"  replied 
Lord  Drelincourt,  with  eager  delight,  ^I 
know  a  man — a  very  able,  exemplary,  s/ann 
ing  friend  of  mine— Mr.  Neville,  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Neville." 

*«»Tis  his!"  replied  the  chancellor; 
"  give  me  his  name  and  address ;  he  shall 
have  it  offered  him  this  very  evening !" 

Lord  Drelincourt,  overjoyed,  wrote  down 
Mr.  Neville's  name  and  address,  and  gave 
it  to  the  chancellor ;  and  having  reminded 
him  that  their  dinner  hour  was  seven  pre- 
cisely that  day,  (the  chancellor  had  been 
for  some  days  engaged  to  dinner  with  him,) 
Lord  Drelincourt  somewhat  hastily  quitted 
the  house,  resolved  to  be  himself  the  first 
bearer  to  poor  Mr.  Neville  of  the  delightful 
intelligence  of  his  promotion.  His  car- 
riage, with  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Miss 
Aubrey  in  it,  had  been  standing  for  some 
time  near  the  House,  awaiting  his  return, 
in  order  to  drive  once  or  twice  round  the 
Park  before  dinner ;  but  you  may  guess  the 
kind  of' transport  with  which  they  heard 
him  give  directions  for  their  being  driven 
to  St  George's  in  the  East,  and  the  object 
of  his  errand.  When  Lord  Drelincourt's 
equipage— simple  and  elegant,  and  with  the 
coronet  painted  on  the  panels  so  small  as 
not  to  challenge  the  observation  of  every 
passenger — drew  up  opposite  the  humble 
lodgings  of  Mr.  Neville,  he  and  his  little 
sick  wife  were  sitting  at  tea,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  had  a  few  mmutes  before  propped 
her  up  upon  the  sofa,  on  which  she  was 
obliged  to  recline  during  the  greater  part 
of  each  day.  Prettily  flustered  were  both 
of  them  on  seeing  the  carriage  roll  up,  the 
steps  let  down,  and  hearing  Lord  Drelin- 
court, followed  quickly  by  Lady  Drelin- 
court and  Miss  Aubrey,  (it  was  the  first 
time  that  they  had  seen  the  former  two,  ex- 
cept as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,)  knock  at 
the  door.  Oh,  how  sweet  was  the  office  of 
communicating  such  intelligence  as  thai 
which  they  brought  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ne^ 
ville!  He,  on  hearing  it,  turned  immedi 
ately,  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  to  his 
pale,  suffering  wife,  with  full  eye  anJ 
quivering  lip;  and  she  returned  the  look 
he  gave  her.  Well  he  knew  that  the  tree 
sofuee  of  her  frail  health  was  Ihmr  pnf»- 
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tion  and  miserably  straitened  citoirauttaiices, 
mod  that  the  intellisrence  which  they  had 
just  received,  would,  as  it  were,  pour  into 
the  broken  heart  the  oil  of  gladness  and  of 
health.  There  was  not  the  slightest  chan^ 
in  the  deportment  of  his  distinguished  yi- 
siters ;  but  his  own  was,  in  spite,  of  all  he 
could  do  to  the  contrary,  consciously  sub- 
dued, and  a  little  embarrassed.  What  fiiank- 
fulness  was  in  his  heart !  How  was  the 
great,  barren,  frowning  world  around  him, 
turned  into  a  smiling  paradise !  No  longer 
would  they  be  unable  to  supply  their  few 
and  modest  wants !  No  longer  deny  them- 
selves  the  Innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
cheerful  intercourse  with  society!  Soon 
would  he  be  in  the  independent  exercise  of 
the  delightful  duties  of  the  pastoral  office! 
And  what  a  thoughtfulness  of  their  humble 
interests  had  been  evinced  by  Lord  Drelin- 
court  in  the  first  moments  of  his  own  excite- 
ment and  triumphs!  To  all  parties,  that 
was,  indeed,  an  occasion  of  the  outgoing  of 
hearts  towards  each  o&er;  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Drelincourt,  before  leaving,  had  in- 
sisted on  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  at 
dinner  in  Dover  Street,  before  they  left 
town,  as  they  expected  would  shortly  be 
the  case. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  Lord  Dre- 
lincourt had  that  evenin|r  a  select  dinner 
party ;  and  there  was  a  little  incident  con- 
nected with  it,  which  will  also,  I  think,  serve 
to  set  forth  the  considerate  good-nature  of 
Lord  Drelincourt.  His  guests  consisted  of 
the  lord  chancellor  and  Lady  Wolstenholme, 
Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  Mr.  Delamere, 
three  or  four  other  friends,  and  Mr.  Run- 
nington,  and  a  Mr.  Staveley ,  a  former  fellow 
pupil  of  his,  and  whom  he  had  left  still 
studying  closely  in  the  chambers  of  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Lord  Drelincourt  had  always 
entertained  a  very  friendly  feeling  towards 
Mr.  Staveley,  who  was  a  man  of  very  strong 
understanding,  great  industry,  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  perfect  frankness  and  simplicity 
of  character.  Mr.  Aubrey  had  from  the  first 
observed  the  depression  of  spirits  to  which 
his  companion  was  subject,  and  which,  in 
the  course  of  their  suosequent  unreserved 
communications  with  each  other,  he  had 
discovered  to  be  occasioned  by  the  sad  pre- 
cariousness  of  his  pecuniary  circumstances, 
and  the  absence  ot  all  prospect  or  apparent 
chance  of  professional  connexion.  It  seemed 
that  the  relative  by  whose  liberality  he  had 
been  enabled  to  enter  himself  a  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  become  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Mansfield's,  had  died  suddenly,  leaving  hie 
nephew  almost  totally  destitute.  Was  it 
not  likely  that  he  was  just  such  a  person  as 
covld  excite  the  yearning  sympathies  of 
his  now  ennobled  companion?  Indeed  it 
2Z 


was  so;  and  the  reason  of  Lord  Drebn- 
court's  asking  him  to  dinner  on  the  present 
occasion  was,  to  give  him  a  personal  intro- 
duction to  two  individuals  capable  of  being 
hereafter  of  vast  service  to  any  candidate 
for  professional  business  and  distinction; 
namely,  Mr.  Runnington,  as  a  solicitor  of 
first-rate  professional  eminence,  persona^ 
respectability,  and  amiability  of  character; 
and  the  lord  chancellor,  with  both  of  whom, 
as  may  easily  be  believed.  Lord  Drelincourt 
had  great  personal  influence.  Mr.  Stave- 
ley Wis  the  first  guest  that  arrived,  and 
found  Lord  Drelincourt  alone  in  the  draw- 
ing-room; and  his  lordship  seized  the 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  his  friend 
unrestrainedly  upon  the  topics  above  alluded 
to,  and  of  assurmg  him  that  he  might  al- 
ways rely  on  any  good  offices  which  it  might 
be  in  his  lordship*s  power  to>  perform  for 
him.  He  spoke  to  his  desponding  com- 
panion in  a  tone  of  earnest  and  inspiriting 
encouragement.  ''Come,  come,  ray  dear 
Staveley,"  said  he,  "  eacporrige  frontem  / 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  tendency  of  close 
and  solitary  legal  study  to  make  a  man 
despond,  and  distrust  its  utility !  Go  straight 
on.  Constancy,  honour,  and  industry  will 
inevitably  clear  the  way  for  their  possessor, 
and  also  in  due  time  force  him  forward 
Ah !  believe  me,  I  know  what  your  feelings 
are ;  for  very  recently  I  shared  them,  but 
always  endeavoured  to  master  them.  As 
for  the  want  of  a  connexion,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  knew  but  one  attorney  and  solicitor 
in  all  London,  my  own  Mr.  Runnington, 
(who  dines  with  me  to-day;)  but  had  I 
known  none,  I  should  not  have  been  dis- 
heartened, so  long  as  I  Had  health  of  body 
and  mind,  and  the  means  of  pursuing  my 
studies  "  Here  Lord  Dretincourt's  ear 
caught  a  faint  and  half-suppressed  sigh, 
uttered  by  his  companion.  "  I  did  my  best 
while  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
am  sure  that  I  shall  never  have  occasion  to 
regret  it;  and  I  frankly  tell  you,  Staveley, 
I  was  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  the  whole 
time,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt;  and,  but 
for  the  kindness  of  this  very  Mr.  Running- 
ton,  who  lent  me  three  hundred  pounds, 
I  never  could  have  entered  Mr.  Mansfield's 
chambers,  or  formed  your  acquaintance." 
While  saying  this.  Lord  Drelincourt  was 
looking  very  keenly  indeed  at  his  com- 

f  anion.  **  The  law  is  a  noble  profession ! 
should  have  become  an  enthusiast  in  it 
had  I  continued  to  devote  myself  to  its 
study  and  practice;  by  the  way,  will  you 
accept,  as  a  little  memento  of  our  friend- 
ship, which  I  trust  you  will  not  break  off, 
Staveley,  my  few  law  books  ?  Of  course, 
I  have  no  further  occasion  for  those  which 
relate  to  the  more  practicaU— "  Here  one 
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of  the  doors  opened,  and  La^  Dfetinaoun 
and  Miss  Aubrey  entered,  looking  eaeh  of 
them  exceedingly  loyely,and  receiving  Mr* 
Stayeley  with  a  delightful  cordiality  and 
courteey,  for  they  h^  often  heard  Lord 
Drelibcourt  mention  his  name.  The  other 
guests  then  made  their  appearance  in 
qnick  succession;  and  Lord  Drelineonrt 
made  a  point  of- introducing  Mr.  Staveley, 
in  very  flattering  terms,  to  the  ehancellor, 
who  received  him  with  great  urbanity,  as 
indeed  did  Mr.  Runnington.  Twas  truly 
a  delightful  dinner  party,  all  were  in  high 
spirits.  As  for  the  lord  chancellor,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  pressing  on  Lord  Drelio- 
oourt  the  acceptance  of  an  important  office 
under  the  new  ffovemment,  one  which  they 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  satisfac- 
torily filled,  and  to  which  would  be  aimexed 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Drelinoourt, 
however,  firmly  decli<»ed  the  daazling  ofier, 
on  the  plea  of  the  repose  which  he  tslt  to 
be  requisite,  both  for  his  family  and  him- 
self, and  also  the  attention  due  to  his  private 
affairs,  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
devote  his  personal  superintendence  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  to  return  for  a 
moment  to  Mr.  Staveley.  Soon  after  he 
had  sat  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, a  servant  of  Lord  Drelincourt's  brought 
to  his  chambers  a  small  parcel,  which,  in 
fact,  consisted  of  the  hooks  of  which  his 
lordship  had  begged  his  acceptance  over- 
jtight.  With  what  peculiar  interest  did 
Mr.  Staveley  glance  over  them,  finding  in 
every  page  the  slight  pencil  marks  evidSno- 
ing  the  careful  reading  of  Lord  Drelineourt 
In  laying  down  the  first  book  which  he  had 
opened,  something  fell  from  it  upon  the 
floor,  which,  on  his  pickmg  it  up,  proved  to 
be  a  letter  addressed  to  himself,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Lord  Drelineourt.  On  open- 
ing it,  what  were  his  feelings  on  seeing  it 
"^ntain  an  enclosure  of  a  draft  on  his  lord- 
ship^s  banker  for  the  sum  of  JS300,  which 
he  begged  Mr.  Staveley  to  accept  as  a  loan, 
to  be  repaid  whenever  and  however  he 
might  think  fit;  and  in  terms  of  the  most 
earnest  delicacy,  reminding  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstance which  his  loroship  had  named 
overnight,  namely,  his  own  acceptance  of 
a  similar  sum  from  Mr.  Runnington.  Mr. 
Staveley  coloured  under  a  conflict  of  emo- 
tions, which  subsided  quickly  into  onestrong 
and  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  toward  his 
truly  noble  and  generous  friend ;  and  that 
morning  he  wrote  a  letter,  acknowledging 
in  fitting  terms  the  munificent  act  of  Loi3 
Drelincourt,and  enclosing  his  note  of  hand  for 
the  amount,  both  of  which,  however,  on  his 
receiving  them.  Lord  Drelineourt,  with  a 

Sood-natured  smile,  put  into  the  fire,  that 
tere  might  exist  no  evidence  whatever  of 


th«  tmnsaetion  between  himself  and  Mr 
SUvieley.  His  lordship  did  not  even  take 
I^y  Drelineourt  in  this  matter  into  his 


COBi 

At  lenffth  everv  arrangement  had  been 
made  in  London  ^r  their  quitting  it,  and  at 
Yatton  for  their  arrival.  The  fast  article 
of  furniture,  a  magnificent  piano  for  Lady 
DreUttceuft,  had  gone  down  a  fortnight 
since*    Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  to- 

f  ether  with  Mr.  Delamere,  had  been  al 
'othennsham  for  some  time;  and  the  ac- 
counts they  gave  in  their  letters  of  the 
seen^  which  mi^  be  expected  on  the 
memMable  oocasion  of  Lord  Drelincourt's 
taking  possession  of  Yatton,  threw  them  aU 
into  a  flutter  of  excitement.  From  Mr. 
Delamere's  siccounts,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  day  of  their  anival  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
jubilee.  He  himself  had  been  to  and  fro 
twenty  times  between  Yatton  and  Fother- 
ingham ;  an  entire  unanimity  of  feeling  exr 
istod,  with  reference  to  all  the  leading  ar- 
rangements between  himself,  Mr.  GriflHths, 
Dr.  Tatham,  Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch, 
and  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Oldacre, 
whom  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to  take 
inito  their  confidence  upon  the  occasion; 
and  a  difficult  negotiation  concerning  a  cer- 
tain fine  military  band,  belonging  to  a  regi- 
ment stationed  only  eleven  miles  off,  had 
been  brought  to  a  most  satisfactory  termi- 
nation !  Dr.  Tatham  wrote  letters  to  them, 
especiaUy  to  Miss  Aubrey,  almost  every 
day,  and,  in  fact,  they  all  began  to  imagine 
th^selves  already  at  Yatton,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  delicious  bustle  that  was  going 
on  thepe.  At  length,  the  long-expected  day 
for  their  setting  oflf  arrived— the  5th  day  of 
May,  18 — .  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore, 
noon  might  have  been  seen  standing  oppo 
site  Lord  Drelincourt's  door  in  Dover  Street 
two  roomy  travelling  carriages  and  four 
Seveml  newl}'««ngaged  servants  had  gone 
down  two  or  three  days  before,  in  charge  of 
a  large  van  full  of  luggap ;  and  in  the  first 
carriage  were  going  only  Lord  and  Lady 
Drelineourt  and  Miss  Aubrey,  his  lordship*s 
valet  and  Lady  Drelincourt's  maid  sitting 
in  the  rumble  behind;  while  the  second 
carriage  was  occupied  by  little  Charles  and 
Agnes,  and  their  attendants,  together  with 
Harriet,  Miss  Aubrey's  faithful  and  pretty 
little  maid.  All  having  been  at  length 
completed,  the  word  was  given,  crack  went 
the  whips,  and  away  they  rolled,  every  soul 
of  them  as  full  of  glee  as  souls  could  be. 
There  was  an  evident  air  of  expectation  and 
interest  along  the  road,  for  a  long  while  h&* 
ibre  they  approached  Yatton ;  for  in  fact  it 
was  generally  known  that  Lord  Drdin- 
oourt,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  passed 
thrmigb  a  series  of  romantia  adfcntniMb 
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waa  gi>v^g  down  to  take  jposwMioii  of  the 
vieient  Umilj  estate  in  Yorkshire.  How 
the  hearts  of  the  travellers  yearned  towards 
the  dear  old  familiar  obieets  on  eaeh  side 
c^  the  road,  whioh,  as  they  advanced  at  a 
rapid  pace,  they  passed  with  increasing  fre- 
quency !  At  length  they  reached  the  last 
posting-honse,  which  was  within  twelve 
miles  of  Yatton,  and  there  were  manifest 
symptoms  of  preparation  and  excitement. 
&ght  very  fine  horses  were  brought  out  in 
a  twinkling,  and  the  harness  appeared  both 
new  and  gay.  Mrs.  Spruce,  the  landlady, 
together  with  her  two  daughters,  all  of  them 
dressed  with  unusual  smartness,  stood  at 
the  inn  door,  courtesy  ing  repeatedly :  and 
<m  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Kate  seeing  them, 
they  beckoned  them  to  the  carriage-door, 
and  inquired  aAer  their  health,  with  such  a 
kindness  and  int^est  in  their  manner,  as 
almost  brought  tears  into  their  eyes. 

**So  you  have  not  forgotten  us,  Mrs. 
Spruce  r'  asked  Lord  Drelincourt,  with  a 
gay  smile,  as  they  handed  la  couple  of 
glasses  of  water  into  the  carriage,  at  the  re- 
que|!st  of  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Kate,  who 
were  evidently  getting  very  nervous  with 
thejlr  proximity  to  Yatton,  and  the  exciting 
scenes  which  there  awaited  them. 
'  *VOh,  my  lord,  forgottwi  your  lordship ! 
Noj,  my  ladies,  not  for  one  minute  since  the 
dhsmal  day  you  all  went-— my  lord !  There's 
•fteh  a  stir,  my  ladies,  along  the  road— -you'll 
/Bee  it  all  when  you  get  a  mile  further  on ! 
;  Of  course  your  loroship  and  your  lady- 
ships know  what'i  going  to  be  done  at  the 
Hall" 

«'Ah,  ah!  solhear!  Well— good  day, 
Mrs.  Spmce !"  cried  Lord  Drelincourt,  and 
the  next  moment  they  had  dashed  o£f  in 
their  last  stage,  and  at  a  thundering  pace,  to 
oe  sure.  Irwas  nearly  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon,  and  the  day  was  bright  and  beautiful ; 
and  there  was  a  fresh  and  exhilaratingr 
breeze  stirring,  that  oft  ca^ne  laden  with 
the  rich  scents  of  summer  fields. 

^  Oh,  Agnes !  oh,  Kate !  what  a  contrast 
is  this  to  the  day  on  which  our  horses' 
heads,  two  years  ago,  were  turned  the  other 
way!"  exclaimed  Lord  Drelincourt;  but 
recdved  only  a  faint  reply,  for  his  compa- 
nions were  getting  excited  and  restless  with 
the  capidly  increasing  evidences  of  excite- 
ment on  the  road.  As  they  advanced  thev 
overtook  vehicles  of  every  description,  all 
containing  people  in  gay  holiday  trim,  and 
all  with  their  horses'  heads  turned  one  way ; 
viz.  towards  the  ffreat  centre  of  attraction, 
Yatton.  At  len^m  the  increasing  number 
of  carriages,  chaises,  cars,  ngs,  vans,  carts, 
wagons — ^many  of  them  decked  with  ribands 
and  flowers— compelled  them  to  slacken 
their  speed,  and  gave  them  fuller  opportu* 


nitiee  of  witnessing  the  joyful  enthusiasm 
with  which  their  approach  was  greeted. 
Already  they  heard,  or  imagined  they  heard, 
from  the  direction  of  Yatton,  the  sounds  of 
voices  and  music. 

''I'm  sure,  Charles,  I  shall  cry  like  a 
child"— -quoth  Kate,  her  eyes  suddenly  fill* 
ing  with  tears ;  and  such  was  the  case  also 
with  Lady  Drelincourt. 

*«  And  what,  Kate,  if  you  do  1"  cried  her 
brother,  joyfully,  kissing  and  embracing 
them  afiectionately. 

'^Gracious!  Charles!  Charles!— I  de- 
clare there's  old  Granny  Grimston — ^it  is 
indeed !"  oried  Kate,  as  they  passed  an  old- 
fashioned  market  cart,  in  which  sat,  sure 
enough,  the  good  woman  Miss  Aubrey  had 
mentioned,  l^ide  her  daughter,  to  whom 
Kate  waved  her  hand  repeatedly— for  it  wa« 
to  an  old  pensioner  of  the  late  Mrs.  Au- 
brey's !  O,  what  a  sight  burst  upon  them 
when-  they  came  to  the  turning  or  the  road 
which  brought  them  full  in  view  of  Yatton 
—the  village, and  the  Hall!  They  cajpe, 
too,  to  a  dead  stand-still — 'twas  impossible 
to  get  on  for  some  time,  for  they  seemed  to 
have  got  suddenly  into  the  middle  of  some 
great  fair!  What  a  shout  rent  the  air! 
Boughs  of  laurel  were  waving  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  wreaths  and  ribands !  Beautiful 
nosegays  were  flung  in  through  the  carriage 
windows  by  men,  women,  and  even  children, 
all  dressed  in  their  best  and  gayest  attire ! 
Here  was  formed  an  equestrian  procession 
that  was  to  precede  them  into  Yatton,  con- 
sisting of  some  hundred  stout  Yorkshire 
yeomen,  chiefly  tenants  of  Lord  Drelincourt 
and  his  neighbours.  Louder  and  louder 
came  the  shouts  of  welcome  from  all  quar- 
ters, before  and  behind,  intermingling  at 
length,  as  they  entered  the  village,  with  the 
clash  and  clangour  of  cymbals,  the  thundei* 
ing  of  drums,  me  sound  of  tiumpets,  trom- 
bones, clarionets,  and  fifes.  'Twas  really 
most  exciting,  and  Lady  Drelincourt  and 
Kate  were  already  amply  fulfilling  their 
own  predictions.  Their  carriage  suddenly 
stopped  for  some  moments;  and  a  louder 
shout  than  had  yet  been*heard  burst  around 
them,  while  the  band  approached,  playing 
"  Rule  Britannia !"  followed  by  a  procession 
of  at  least  two  hundred  horeemen,  headed 
by  Delamere,  and  all  wearing  his  bright 
blue  colours !  He  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
carriage,  and  grasping  those  of  each  of  them^ 
again  rode  of!.  Here  an  attempt  was  made 
to  take  the  horses  out  of  Lord  Drelincourt's 
carriage,  which  he  peremptorily  forbade, 
acknowledging,  however,  the  aflfectionate 
enthusiasm  which  prompted  the  proposal, 
by  repeatedly  bowing  in  all  directions  as 
they  passed  down  the  village.  Flags  and 
branches  of  laurel  Lang  from  almost  eveiy 
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window,  and  the  crowd  had  hecome  so  gfreat 
as  to  prevent  them  frequently  from  moving 
on'for  more  than  a  minute  or  two  together* 
At  length  they  saw  the  church,  with  its  long, 
thin,  gray  spire — no  douht  its  bells  were 
ringing  as  loudly  as  they  could  be  rung,  but 
they  could  not  be  heard ;  for  the  band  at 
that  moment,  when  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  park-gates,  struck  up  in  fine  style  the 
inspiriting  air  of  "  The  King  shall  hae  his 
atn  again !"  A  great  number  of  carriages 
were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  park,  and  the  high  antique  iron  gates 
and  stone  pillars  were  covered  with  wreaths 
of  flowers  and  branches  of  laurel.  Imme- 
diately within  the  gates,  upon  each  side, 
upon  forms  and  stoms,  sat  about  a  dozen  of 
the  oldest  tenants  on  the  estate,  male  and 
female,  who,  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Drelin- 
c^urt,  lifted  up  their  bands  feebly  towards 
heaven,  while  tears  ran  down  their  eyes, 
and  they  implored  a  blessi^kg  on  those  who 
were  re-entering  their  own,  after  so  long  and 
cruel  a  separation  from  it.  But  here  the 
eager  and  affectionate  eyes  of  the  travellers 
lit  upon  an  object  infinitely  more  interesting, 
and  affecting  than  any  they  had  yet  seen — 
'twas  the  venerable  figure  of  Dr.  Tatham, 
who,  with  his  hat  off,  stood  with  his  hand 
and  his  face  elevated  momentarily  towards 
heaven,  imploring  a  blessing  upon  those 
who  were  entering.  Lord  Drelincourt  in- 
stantly called  for  the  carriage-door  to  be 
opened,  and,  within  a  moment  or  two's  time, 
he  had  grasped  the  little  doctor's  hands  in 
his  own ;  and  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Kate, 
*  having  also  hastil}^  alighted,  had  thrown 
their  arms  around  him  and  kissed  him,  with 
the  feelings  of  two  daughters  towards  a  fond 
and  venerable  father.  The  little  doctor  was 
quite  overcome,  and  could  scarcely  say  a 
word — ^indeed,  they  were  all  much  excited. 
At  th^s  point  came  up  Mr.  Delamere,  who 
had  dismounted  at  the  gate,  and,  placing 
Kate's  arm  hastily,  and  with  a  proud  and 
triumphant  air,  within  his  own,  while  Lady 
Drelincourt  was  supported  between  her  hus- 
band and  Dr.  Tatham,  the  two  children  fol- 
lowing, with  their  -attendants  immediately 
behind,  in  this  manner  they  approached  the 
Hall,  each  side  of  the  avenue  being  lined 
with  the  gayly-dressed  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, collected  from  far  and  wide. 
When  they  reached  the  fine  old.  gateway, 
there  shot  up  suddenly  into  the  air,  upon  a 
flag-staff  planted  upon  the  centre  of  the 
turret,  a  splendid  crimson  banner,  while  the 
band  within  the  court-3rard  struck  up  the 
tpirit-stirrihg  air,  one  which  no  Englishman 
can  listen  to  without  excitement— "  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  comes!"  The  moment 
that  they  had  passed  under  the  old  gateway, 
'"'hat  a  gay  and  brilliant  scene  presented 


itself!    Upon  thp  steps  fronting  the  vl< 
and  indeed  all  around,  stood  the  mo8t< ; 
tinguished  persons  in  the  county,  ready  • 
greet  the  new  comers.    There  was  the  li 
lieutenant,  the  high  sheriff,  two  of  the  coj.. 
ty  members,  Catholics  and  Protestants, h_ . 
tories  and  high  whigs — there  they  wer 
the  high-born,  the  beautiful — all  crowd'  . 
with  eager  and  enthusiastic  welcome  aro  - 
those  who  were  thus  returning  to  their  ov.. 
after  so  extraordinary  and  infamous  an  -\- 
clusion  and  banishment.    To  Lady  Dre  r 
court,  to  Miss  Aubrey,  to  Lord  Drelinct  " 
himself,  amidst  the  overpowering  exc 
ment  of  the  moment,  it  appeared  as  the    . 
they  were  in  a  vivid  and  dazzling  dre    . 
and  they  felt  comuletely  confused  and 
wildered.     Lady  ae  la  Zouch  and  one    ' 
two  others  of  their  considerate  friends,    ' 
serving  a  painful  ei^itement  under  wh  ' 
Lady  Drelincourt  and  Miss  Aubrey  w 
labouring,  succeeded  in  withdrawing  th 
for  a  while  from  the  tumultuo^8  andspl 
did  scene  iq^o  their  chambers. 

A  splendid  cold  collation  was  spread 
the  hall  for  the  immediate    friends    '\ 
guests  of  Lord  Drelincourt,  while  an 
mense  entertainment,  ef  a  more  substan 
description,  was  prepared  under  an  awni 
upon  the  beautiful  terrace  at  the  back  of  ^ 
Hall,  for  about  three  hundred  people,  c 
sisting   principally  of  the  tenantry,  th 
families  and  friends.     ^Half-a-dozen  fea 
were  going  on  in  the  village,  for  those  v 
were  necessarily  excluded  from  the  terr 
tables.)    The  substantial  business  of 
day,  viz.  feasting,  was  to  commence,  I 
for  gentle    and  simple,  at  three  o'«k    . 
shortly  before  which  period  Lad3^*©re  ■>  - 
court  and  Miss  Aubrey  appeared  in  '♦ 
drawing-room,  and  then  in  the  hall,  infinite ' 
the  better  for  their  refreshing  toilets.  'Tis' 
that  their  eyes  looked  somewhat  impai    ! 
by  the  excessive  emotions  occasioned 
the  events  of  the  day ;  foe  they  had  b 
been  several  times,  during  their  brief  ..' 
sence,  on  the  verge  of  hysterics.     Yet,  i- 
all  that,  they  looked  a  pair  of  as  lovt 
women  as  dear  old  England,  rich  in  bea!:t\ 
as  it  is,  could  produce.    They  both  w  ■'• 
plain  white  muslin  dresses,  with  small  bl.  ^ 
rosettes,  which  Lady  de  la  Zouch  had  ii'i 
mated  would  ^ve  a  certain  person  infii 
gratification — ^meaning    the   new   mem    j 
for  the  borough,  for  his  colours  were  blo^- 
whereof  there  was  a  modest  glimpse  in  n' 
ownsurtout  Lord  Drelincourt  also  appea-- .) 
greatly  the  better  for  his  visit  to  his  dre>|*- 
ing-room,  and  was  in  the  highest  |)ossiJ ! 
spirits — as  well  he  mig^ht  be,  amidst 
scene  so  glorious  and  triumphant  as  th  • 
around  him ;  all  people,  high  and  low,  tu 
and  poor,  without  distinction  of  partf,  ▼)'- 
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ing  with  one  another  in  doing  him  honour, 
and  welcoming  him  back  to  the  halls  of  his 
ancestors.  At  length,  it  being  announced 
that  all  was  in  readiness,  before  sitting 
down  to  their  own  banquet,  Lord  Drelin 
court,  with  Lady  Drelincourt  on  one  arm 
and  hie  sister  on  the  other,  and  followed  by 
Dr.  Tatham,  Mr.  Runnington,  and  almostr 
all  his  guests,  passed  along  under  the  old 
archway  that  led  over  the  bridge  to  the  ter- 
race, jn  order  that  the  doctor  might  s^}^ 
grace  before  the  feast  began ;  and  tlie  in- 1 
Btant  that  Lord  and  Lady  DreUi*:uurt  and 
Miss  Aubrey  made  their  appearance,  ^^ 
shouting,  and  clapping  of  irrids,  and  •^^- 
ing  of  handkerchiefs  mi  ensued;  ^Jpii^s 
description,  completejv  overpow**"*  ^^  j- ^ 
Brelincouit  and  K»te,  and  sr '*^wiiat  dis- 
turbed the  equananitv  of  F"^  Drelmcourt 
himself.  'Twas  scvera^'^^^es  before  the 
least  cessatinn  caciur-  ^^  length,  how- 
ever Mr,  Cnffit**"'  '^^  steward,  who  was 
to  preside  ^"'*^"*^  occasion,  succeeded  in 
directing  attention  to  Dr.  Tatham,  who 
stood  uiv^'^®^'^^  ready  to  say  grace,  which 
.  he  didj^  soon  as  there  was  a  decent  ap- 
nj-04^1*;^^ silence;  he,  and  those  who  had 
■vi^OmpaTued  him,  then  returning  to  the  hall. 
\  V  hat  a  prodigious  onslaught  was  instantly 
.nad(;  on  the  enormous  masses  of  beef, 
!?oi5ed  and  roast — ^the  hams,  the  tongues, 
^e  fowls — and  all  the  innumerable  other 
food  things  which  were  heaped  upon  those 
Hospitable  tabids !  There  was  all  ad  libi- 
turn  f  and  in  addition  to  that,  a  bottl«  of 
port  and  of  sherry  to  each  mess  of  four, 
which  latter  viands,  however, were  generally 
reserv^  for  the  business  that  was  to  take 
plaoe  aftfe^he  substantial  part  of  the  feast 
had  been  discussed. 

According  to  a  previous  arrangement, 
about  four  o'clock  intimation  was  given  to 
the  vast  party  upon  the  terrace,  that  Lord 
Drelincourt,  accompanied  by  his  guests, 
would  come  and  take  their  seats  for  a  short 
time  at  the  4iead  of  the  tables — ^his  lord- 
ship occupying  the  place  of  Mr.  Griffiths. 
After  a  great  bustle,  the  requisite  space  was 
obtained  at  the  head  of  the  nearest  table ; 
and  presently  Dr.  Tatham  led  in  Lady  Dre- 
lincourt, and  Mr.  Delamere,  Kate ;  followed 
by  Lord  Drelincourt  and  all  his  guests — 
their  arrival  being  greeted  in  the  samp  en- 
thusiastic manher  as  before.  After  they 
had  selected  their  places,  but  before  they 
had  sat  down.  Dr.  Tatham  returned  thanks 
amidst  a  sudden  and  decorous  silence ;  and 
tien,  all  having  taken  their  places,  had  an 
npportunity  of  feastinff  their  eyes  with  the 
^ight  of  those  who  had  been  so  cruelly  torn 
from  tiiem,  and  so  long  estranffed.  Lord 
Drelincourt  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
H'ith  Lady  Drelincourt  on  one  side  and 
J  2^2 


his  sister  ipon  the  a^^^e^  both  looking  ex- 
ceedingly animated  ^nd  beautiful.  Beside 
Kate  sat  Mr.  DelaiPere,  his  eyes  greedily 
watching  hex  everf  look  and  motion ;  and 
beside  Lady  jyv^hncouTt  sat  Dr.  Tatham, 
looking  as  haity  and  as  proud  as  it  was 
possible  for  h^  to  look. 

After  sittv^g  ^^^  some  minutes  conversing 
with  those^°i"*6<Jiately  around  liim,  during 
which  ti^^e  expectation  had  gradually 
bush*-*  tiown  the  noise  which  liad  pre- 
V  aed  on  their  entering.  Lord  Drelincourt 
I  iowly  poured  out  a  ^lass  of  wine,  his  hand 
slightly  trembling;  and  while  Lady  Dre- 
lincourt ahd  Kate  leaned  down  their  heads, 
and  hid  their  faces  in  their  handkerchiefs, 
he  slowly  rose  amidst  profound  and  respect- 
ful silence.  His  voice  was  at  all  times 
clear  and  melodious,  his  enunciation  dis- 
tinct and  deliberate;  so  that  every  word  he 
uttered  could  be  heard  by  all  present. 
There  were  grace  and  dignity  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  gestures ;  and  you  felt,  as  you 
looked  and  listened  to  him,  that  he  was 
speaking  from  his  heart.   Thus  he  began  :— 

"  Oh,  my  friends !  what  a  happy  moment 
is  this  to  me  and  mine !  What  thanks  do 
I  not  owe  to  God  for  his  great  goodness  in 
bringing  us  again  together  in  our  former 
relations  of  mutual  and  uninterrupted  re- 
spect and  affection !  You  must  not  expect 
me  to  say  much  now,  for  I  cannot,  because 
my  heart  is  so  full  of  love  and  respect  to 
those  whom  I  see  around  me,  and  of  grati- 
tude to  God.  May  he,  my  dear  friends, 
who  is  now  beholding  us,  and  marking  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts,  bless  and  preserve 
you  all,  and  en^le  me  never  to  give  you 
cause  to  regret  naving  thus"  affectionately 
welcomed  'me  back  again  to  my  home.  It 
pleased  God,  my  friends,  that  I,  and  those 
whom  you  see  near  me,  a»d  whom  I  so 
tenderly  love,  should  be  torn  away  suddenly, 
and  for  a  long  time,  from  all  that  our  hearts 
hold  dear.  The  pangs  it  cost  us — bear 
with  me,  my  friends ;  the  pangs  it  cost  us" 
— -ivere  Lord  Drelincourt"  could  not  go  on 
for  some  moments.  "  We  have,  since  we 
left  you  all,  gone  through  much  affliction,  a 
little  privation,  and  some  persecution.  It 
was  all,  however,  God's  ordering,  and  we 
have  besought  him  that  we  might  at  all 
tiirfes  feel  and  know  it  to  be  so ;  for  then 
we  shall  not  be  impatient  or  rebellious.  He 
is  wiser  and  kinder  in  his  dealings  with  us, 
my  friends,  than  we .  are  sometimes  able  tc 
see;  and. as  for  myself,  I  think  I  can  say 
that  I  would ^not  have  lost  the  lessons  which 
my  recent  sufferings  have  taught  me,  for  a 
thousand  times  my  present  advantages. 
May  I  never  foi^t  them !  . . 

'^  What  has  W^ftllen  me  has  satisfied  mo 
and,  I  hope,  ym  too,  %i  tHe  slight  hold  we 
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hare  of  those  advanta|res  which  we  consi- 
der ourselves  surest  of.  Who  can  tell,  dear 
friends,  what  a  day  or  an  heur  may  hring 
forth  1  And  I  hope  I  hiWe  also  learned  one 
of  the  ffreat  lessons  of  ^ife,  better  than  I 
knew  It  before ;  that  cheerful  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God  is  the  only  kaurce  of  forti- 
tude !  Never,  dear  friends,  w^en  we  are 
in  our  deepest  difficulties  an(i  troubles, 
despair !  Thank  God,  I  never  o'^^  or  you 
would  not  have  seen  me  here  to-da>,  (^od 
overrules  every  thing  for  the  good  of  th«.  ^ 
who  faithfully  obey  him ;  and  in  our  own 
case,  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  very  things 
which  wedlocked  upon  as  the  cruellest  and 
hardest  uTbear  of  all  that  had  happened  to 
us,  turned  out  to  be  the  very  means  by 
which Ve  have  been  restored  to  the  happi- 
ness which  we  are  now  met  to  celebrate ! 
See  how  good  God  has  been  to  us !  When 
I  look  around  me,  and  see  what  I  am  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  and  know  what  I  deserve,  I 
tremble. ' 

"  You  all  know,  of  course,  that  it  has 
pleased  Gods  to  place  us  a  little  higher  in 
point  of  mere  worldly  station  than  we  were 
before ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  has 
made  only  this  difference  in  us :  namely, 
we  are  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  duties  which  we  have  to  perform.  'Tis 
not,  dear  friends,  the  mere  coronet  which 
confers  true  distinction,  but  how  it  is  worn, 
I,  of  course,  have  only  succeeded  by  birth 
to  that  mark  of  distinction,  which  the  merit 
of  some  other  person  won  for  him.  I  trust 
I  shall  wear  it  with  honour  and  humility, 
and  that  so  will  my  son  after  me. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  fri-nads,  I  must  con- 
clude. You  see  how  much  those  who  are 
sitting  near  me  are  affected."  Lord  Dre- 
lincouh  paused  for  some  time,  and  then  in  a 
lower  tone  reamed,  "  You  may  remember, 
some  of  you  at  least,  the  evening  before  we 
left  Yatton ;  what  you  said  to  me" — here 
again  he  paused,  and  for  sometime.  "I 
have  never  forgjotten  that  evening;  the 
thought  of  it  has  been  like  balm  poured 
into  a  broken  heart, 

"I  have  heard  that  since  I  left  you  all, 
things  have  gone  very  differently  from  the' 
way  they  went  in  my  time.  Oh,  dear 
friends,  there  shall  be  no  more  extortion — 
there  shall  be  no  more  oppression,  at  Yat- 
ton. I  can,  I  think,  answer  for  myself; 
and  I  think  my  little  son  will  n«t  take  after 
his  father  if— you  shall  see  my  children 
presently :  God  blesa  you,  dear  friends ! 
You  see  that  I  have  now  and  then  been 
overcome  while  speaking;  I  know  you  will 
bear  with  me.  Were  you  in  my  place,  and 
to  look  upon  those  whom  I  now  look  upon, 
you  also*  would  be  overcome.  But  let  our 
tears   now    pass    ^way!      Rejoice,    dear 


friends,  for  it  is  a  day  of  rejoicing!    B^^ 
merry !  be  happy !     I  now  from  my  hear 
drink — we   all  drink,  all    your    healths!  - 
liere  are  health,  and  peace,  and  prosperi^jf  ' 
to  you  all !     God  bless  you  all !" 

Lord  Drelincourt  raised  his  glass  to  hi» 
lips,  and  drank  off  the  wine  it  contained, 
•his  hand  visibly  trembling  the  while.  He 
then  sat  down,  evidently  much  subdued; 
and  as  for  Lady  Drelincourt,  Miss  Aubreyt 
and  Lady  de  la  Zouch— nay  everybody 
present,  they  were  deeply  affected  by  the 
simple  and  affectionate  address  that  bad 
1*-Aen  from  Lord  Drelincourt,  which  was 
foliated  by  a  long  silence  that  was  infi- 
"^^»y  wore  expressive  than  the  most  voci- 
ferous r%qponses.  After  a  while,  the  band 
commenced  Diayujg,  in  a  very  beautiful 
manner,  NT 

"Should  auld Xialntance  be  forgot." 

There  were  heard  soc^raK^ttempts,  from 
time  to  time,  from  different  ^|i^*4ers  to  ioin 
in  the  chorus,  but  they  were  ver>  faint  and 
subdued ;  and  Lord  Drelincourt,  Perceiving 
tho  true  state  of  the  case,  covere<i  hjs  face 
with  his  hands.  Then,  affectionat^ taking 
the  hands  of  Kate  and  Lady  DrelincourC^^ 
whispered  that  all  their  past  sufferings  were 
surely  that  day  richly  recompensed;  and 
fearing  lest  his  presence  and  that  of  his 
guests  might  be  a  check  upon  the  Greedoa 
and  hilarity  of  the  great  company  before 
him,  he  rose,  and  bowing  courteously  to  al! 
around,  withdrew  amidst  most  vehemeni 
and  prodigious  cheering.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  according  to  Lord  Drelincourt'^ 
promise,  Charles  and  Agnes  were  led  ii 
amidst  a  thousand  exclamations  of  fond* 
ness  and  admiration,  (they  were  reallj 
very  beautiful  children;)  and  having  had  2 
little  drop  of  wine  poured  into  each  of  theu 
cups,  they  drank  timidly,  as  they  were  told, 
to  the  health  of  all  present,  and  then  skipped 
hastily  back  whence  they  had  come. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  the 
description  which  I  bad  prepared  of  the 
opening  of  Kate's  school  on  the  morrow ; 
though  I  think  he  would  like  io  have  been 
present  A  prettier  school  there  is  liot  in 
England ;  and  if  any  thing  could  have  in- 
creased Kate's  love  for  him  who  had  taken 
such  pains  to  please  her  in  the  matter,  it 
was  Dr.  Tatham's  informing  her,  a  morn- 
ing or  two  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Delamere 
had  endowed  her  school  with  thirty  pounds 
a  year  for  ever.  In  proportion  to  Kate's 
sorrow  on  leaving  her  school  upon  the  9* 
casion  of  their  all  being  driven  from  Yat- 
ton, it  may  easily  be  believed  were  her 
delight  and  gratitude  for  this  its  complete 
and  more  efficient  restoration.  The  open- 
ing of  that  school  by  Dr.  Tatham,  in  ' 
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presence,  and  also  in  that  of  Mr.  Delamere, 
was  doubtless  an  interesting  ceremony,  yet 
not  to  be  compared,  perhaps,  with  one  that 
occurred  one  short  month  afterwards  at 
Yatton,  and  in  which  the  same  three  per- 
sons were  principally  concerned !         * 

Here  is  a  heavenly  morning  in  June ! 
and  Kate  lying  trembling  and  with  beating 
heart,  alone,  in  that  old-feshioned  chamber 
of  hers,  in  which  she  was  first  seen— or  at 
least  a  faint  and  dim  vision  of  her — ^by  the 
reader.  'Tis  very  early,  certainly ;  and  as 
Kate  hath  passed  a  strange,  restless  night, 
she  is  at  length  closing  her  eyes  in  sleep ; 
and  as  nothing  is  to  be  heard  save  yonder 
lark  that  is  carrying  his  song  higher  and 
higher  out  of  hearing  every  moment,  she 
will  sleep  for  a  while  undisturbed. 

But  now,  rise,  Kate !  rise !  It  is  your 
wedding  morning!  Early  though  it  be, 
here  are  your  fair  bridesmaids  Peeking  ad- 
mittance, to  deck  you  in  your  bridal  robes ! 
Sweet  Kate,  why  turn  so  pale,  and  tre^ible 
so  violently  t  It  is  tnily  a  memorable  day, 
one  long  looked  forward  to  with  a  fluttering 
heart — a  day  of  delicious  agitation  and  em- 
barrassment; but  courage,  Kate!  courage! 
Cannot  these  three  beautiful  girls  who,  like 
the  Graces,  are  an:aying  you,  as  becomes 
your  loveliness,  with  all  their  innocent  arts 
and  archness,  provoke  one  smile  on  your 
pale  cheek  1  Weep,  then,  if  such  be  your 
*  humour;  for  it  is  the  overflowing  of  joy, 
and  will  relieve  your  heart! — But  hasten! 
hasten!  your  lover  is  below,  impatient  to 
clasp  you  in  his  arms-!  The  maids  of  the 
village  have  been  up  with  the  sun  gathering 
sweet  flowers  to  scatter  on  your  way  to  the 
altar !  Hark  how  merrily,  merrily  ring  the 
bells  of  Yatton  church ! — Nearer  and  nearer 
comes  the  hour  "which  cannot  be  delayed, 
and  why,  blushing  and  trembling  maiden, 
should  you  dread  its  approach?  Hark— 
carriage  after  carriage  is  coming  crashing 


up  to  the  Hall.  Now  your  maidens  are 
placing  on  your  beautiful  J)row  the  orange 
blossoms— mysterious  emblems ! 

"  The  fruits  of  autunvi  and  the  flowers 
of  spring,"  and  a  long  flowing  graceful  veil, 
shall  conceal  your  blushes! — Now,  at 
length,  she  descends — and  sinks  into  the 
arms  of  a  fond  and  noble  brother,  whose 
heart  is  too  full  for  speech,  as  is  that  of 
your  sister!  Shrink  not  from  your  lover, 
v>ho  approaches  you,  see  how  tenderly  and 
delicately !  Is  he  not  one  whom  a  maiden 
may  be  proud  of?  See  the  troops  of  friends 
that  are  waiting  to  attend  you,  and  do  you 
honour!  Everywhere  that  the  eye  looks, 
are  glistening  gay  wedding-favours,  em'- 
blems  of  innocence  and  joy.  Come,  Kate, 
your  brother  waits;  you  go  with  him  to 
church,  but  you  will  come  back  with  an- 
other !  He  that  loves  you  as  a  father,  the 
venerable  minister  of  God,  is  awaiting  your 
arrival !  What  a  brilliant  throng  is  in  tha* 
little  church ! 

Now  her  beautiful  form  is  standing  at 
the  altar,  beside  her  manly  lover,  and  the 
solemn  ceremony  has  commenced,  which  is 
to  unite,  with  heaven's  awful  sanction,  these 
two  young  and  happy  and  virtuous  hearts  ? 

'Tis  done!  Kate  Aubrey!  Kate  Au* 
brey !  where  are  you  ?  She  is  no  more— 
but,  as  Mrs.  Delamere,  is  sitting  blushing 
and  sobbing  beside  her  husband,  elate  with 
pride,  and  fondness,  as  they  drive  rapidly 
back  to  the  Hall.  In  vain  glances  her  eye 
at  that  splendid  banquet,  and  she  soon  re- 
tires with  her  maidens  to  prepare  for  her 
agitating  j  oumey ! 

Well — ^they  n^,  gone!  My  pure  and 
lovely  Kate  is  gone!  'Tis  hard  to  part 
with  her !  But  blessings  attend  her  . 
Blessings  attend  you  bothi  You  cannot 
forget  dear  Yatton,  where  all  that  is  virtu- 
ous and  noble  will  ever  with  open  arms 
receive  you ! 


THE   END. 


And  now,  dear  friends !  farewell  for  many  a  day ! 
If  e'er  we  meet  again,  I  cannot  say. 
Together  havjp  we  travell'd  two  long  years. 
And  mingled  sometimes  smiles,  and  sometimes  tears ! 
Now  droops  my  weary  hand,  and  swells  my  hearty— 
I  fear,  good  friends !  we  must  forever  part. 
Foraive  my  many  faults !  and  say  of  me, 
He  hath  meant  well,  who  writ  this  history  I 
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